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Illustrated  by  Valerian  Gribayedof,  Chas.  H.  Woodbury,  Sears  Gallagher,  Louis  A.  Holman,  Jo.  H.  Hatfield,  M.  Lamont 
Brown,  James  Hall,  and  A.  Howes. 

The  old  Parsonage;  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall;  First  old  Parsonage,  1635:  Old  Meeting  House  in  which  Provincial  Con- 
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Art  in  Chicago Lucy  B.  Monroe 411 

Illustrations:  James  H.  Dole,  Vice-President  of  the  Art  Institute;  The  Chicago  Art  Institute;  Portrait  of  a  Girl,  by 
Rembrandt  Van  Ryn;  Prof.  N.  P.  Lulp,  by  Rembrandt  Van  Ryn;  Princess  Helena  Leonora  de  Sieveri,  by  Van  Dyck; 
The  Water  Mill,  by  Hobbema;  W.  M.  R.  French,  Director  of  the  Art  Institute;  The  Sacred  Wood — Pagan  Inspira- 
tion, by  Puvis  de  Chavannes;  John  H.  Vanderpoel,  President  Chicago  Society  of  Artists;  Heads  of  Two  Apostles,  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens;  The  Guitar  Lesson,  by  Terburg;  Judgment  of  Paris,  by  Walter  McEwen;  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
President  of  the  Art  Institute;  Alice  D.  Kellogg,  President  of  the  Palette  Club;  Walter  McEwen,  from  a  charcoal 
sketch  by  Himself,  engraved  by  M.  Lamont  Brown;  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  the  Statue  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens;  The 
New  Art  Institute. 

Armstrong  (General)  and  the  Hampton  Institute Edwin  A.  Start 442 

Illustrated  chiefly  from  photographs  by  Jeannette  M.  Appleton  and  sketches  by  H.  Martin  Beal: 

View  of  the  Water  Front  of  the  Hampton  Buildings;  Map  of  Hampton;  General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  en- 
graved by  M.  Lamont  Brown;  The  Old  Mansion  House  —  Home  of  General  Armstrong;  A  Bit  of  the  Old  South^  near 
Hampton;  Memorial  Church  from  Hampton  River;  Virginia  Hall;  General  James  F.  B.  Marshall;  Whittier  Prepara- 
tory School;  Harness  Making:  Officers  of  the  Battalion;  In  the  Girls'  Garden;  Shellbanks  —  The  Old  Homestead 
on  the  Hemenway  Farm;  The  Barnyard;  Reading-room  and  Library;  Class  in  Natural  History  —  Science  Building; 
In  the  Printing  Office;  Indian  Students;  Indian  Boys  playing  Crokinole;  Spahananadaka  (Wild  Rose),  a  Hampton 
Student;  Indian  Boys  making  Wheelbarrows;  an  Omaha  Family  and  their  Home  before  a  Course  at  Hampton  and 
Afterward. 

Argentine  Republic,  The Don  Juan  S.  Attwell 767 

Illustrated  chiefly  from  Photographs  by  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of  Buenos  Aires,  kindly  loaned  for  the  purpose 
by  Don  Carlos  Rohl,  Consul-general  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  New  York. 

Illustrations:  Government  House,  Buenos  Aires;  Provincial  Bank,  City  of  La  Plata;  Poor  People's  Huts,  Buenos  Aires 
Province;  Private  Residences  on  one  of  the  Fashionable  Avenues  of  Buenos  Aires;  Cathedral,  Buenos  Aires;  Callao 
Street,  Buenos  Aires,  —  Jesuit  Convent  on  Right;  Station  of  the  Southern  Railroad,  Buenos  Aires;  Broker's  Rings, 
Stock  Exchange,  Buenos  Aires;  Facade  of  Opera  House,  Buenos  Aires;  Grand  Stand,  Race  Course,  Buenos  Aires; 
A  "  Rodeo,"  Small  Herd  of  Cows  on  a  Ranch;  Scene  in  the  Park  of  Buenos  x\ires;  Municipal  Building,  La  Plata: 
New  Docks,  Buenos  Aires;  An  old  Spanish  Corner  in  Buenos  Aires  —  a  relic  of  Colonial  Times:  "  El  Challao," 
Andes  Mountains;  Ruins  of  Santo  Domingo  Church,  Mendoza;  Three  Public  Schools  of  Buenos  Aires;  Entrance  to 
the  Riachuelo. 

Bryant's  New  England   Home Henrietta  S.  Nahmer 65 

Illustrations  by  Chas.  H.  Woodbury,  B.  V.  Carpenter,  Louis  A.  Holman,  and  Sears  Gallagher: 

William  Cullen  Bryant;  Monument  marking  Birthplace  of  the  Poet;  One  of  Cummington's  streets;  House  in  which 
Thanatopsis  was  written;  William  Cullen  Bryant;  Bank  of  the  rivulet  which  flows  through  Cummington;  Old  School- 
house  on  the  Bryant  farm;  Old  road  at  Cummington;  Schoolhouse  presented  to  the  Town  by  William  Cullen  Bryant; 
Interior  of  the  Bryant  Library;  Library  presented  by  the  Poet  to  the  Town  of  Cummington;  The  Bryant  Homestead; 
Library  in  Bryant  Homestead;  Old  Baptist  Church;   Bryant's  Father's  grave  in  the  mountain  graveyard. 

Bermuda  In  Blockade  Times Charles  Hallock 337 

Bonivard,  The  True,  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon W.  D.  McCrackan  615 

Illustrated  by  H.  Martin  Beal  and  Louis  A.  Holman. 

Black  Bass  Fishing  in  New  England  Charles  Frederick  Danforth 660 

Candidate  at  Binnacle,  The Benjamin  Asbury  Goodridge 700 

Illustrated  by  Jo.  H.  Hatfield. 

Clubs  and  Club  Life  at  Harvard William  Dana  Orcutt 81 

Illustrations:  Jester,  from  '91  H.  P.  C.  Theatricals  —  "Twelfth  Night";  Group  from '93  D.  K.  E.  Theatricals  —  Caius 
Julius  Csesar;  "Premiere  Danseuse "  in  '91  H.  P.  C.  —  "The  Obispah";  The  '93  D.  K.  E.  Theatricals  —  "Caius 
Julius  Csesar";  Seal  of  Institute  of  1770;  The  '91  H.  P.  C.  Theatricals  —  "  The  Obispah  ":  "  Alco"  in  "  The  Obispah"; 
Emblem  of  Porcellian  Club;  Group  from  '94  D.  K.  E.  Theatricals  —  "A  Serpent  in  Petticoats";  The  Hastv  Pudding 
Clubhouse;  Medal  of  H.  P.  C;  "  Skirtz  "  in  "The  Obispah";  Group  from  the  '92  H.  P.  C.  Theatricals  —  ''•  The  I  >ld 
Bedstead";  "Cassandra"  in  '90  H.  P.  C. — "Helen  and  Paris":  "The  Freak,  the  Frump,  and  Friar":  "  Ballet  Girls" 
in  "Alice  in  Wonderland";  Emblem  of  A.  D.  Club;  "  Amita"  in  "  The  Obispah  ";  Running  for  the  Dickey:  Seal  of 
the  Pi  Eta  Society;  Medal  of  the  O.  K.  Society;  Watch  charm  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society;  Institute  Song;  Seal 
of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society;   Dickey  business;   Notification  of  Membership  H.  P.  C. ;   The  Porcellian  Clubhouse. 

Cardinal  Manning.     A  Portrait 105 

Commonplace  Biography,  A Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.D 207 
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Chicago  Stockyards,  The.     illustrated P.  J.  CKeefe 358 

Christian  Endeavor  Movement,  The... : 513 

I.     The  Early  Days  of  the  Society Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark 

II.      \  \c  v.   Religious  Force Amos  R.   Wells 

111.     The  Outlook  and  the  Opportunity John  Willis  Baer 

Illustrated  with  Sketches  and  Portraits. 

Chicago,  The  Heart  of  Franklin  II.  Head. 551 

Illustrated  chiefly  from  photographs: 

Tower  of  the  Auditorium;  A  Moonlight  Effect;  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  Building;  The  Lake  Front:  Marshall  Field  & 
Win iK-,. de  Mure;  Among  the  Docks;  The  Masonic  Temple;  State  Street;  The  Rookery  and  Board  of 
Trade;  The  Lake  Front  Park;  Hallway  in  Auditorium;  Dining-room  in  Auditorium ;  Clark  Street;  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.'s;  Interior  of  Board  of  Trade;  Court  House  and  City  Building;  Twilight  on  Lake  Michigan;  Interior  of 
First  National  Bank;    Potter  Palmer;    Marshall  Field;   Ceo.  M.  Pullman;   Philip  D.  Armour;   Pullman  Building. 

Chillon,   Prisoner  of W.  D.  McCrackan 615 

Chicago  Fire,  The Joseph  Kir  Hand 726 

Illustrated  from  photographs  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  and  the  Dibble  Publishing  Co.,  the  publishers 
of  Mr.  Kirkland's  work  "  The  Story  of  Chicago," 

Illustrations;  Door  of  Republic  Insurance  Company  Building  (still  standing);  House  now  standing  where  the  Great 
Fire  originated;  Historical  Society  Building,  Dearborn  Street:  Tribune  Building,  Before  and  After  the  Fire:  The 
Court  House  before  the  Fire;  The  Court  House,  seen  through  the  Ruins  of  Clark  Street:  Booksellers'  Row,  Before 
and  After;  Post  Office;  Post  Office  Ruins:  First  National  Bank;  Field  and  Leister's  Store;  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  Depot;  Armour's  Block;  St.  James's  Church  Before  and  After;  Door  of  Unity  Church ; 
Ruins  of  N.  E.  Congregational  Church;  Unity  andN.  E.  Congregational  Churches  after  the  Fire:  St.  Paul's  Church 
Before  and  After:  Looking  South  down  Clark  St.;  View  from  Tribune  Building  Looking  East;  Crosby's  Opera  House; 
View  of  Wabash  Avenue;    Van  Buren  Street  Bridge. 

Editor's  Table Edwin  D.  Mead 134.  266,  403,  543,  679,  815 

Early  Visitors  to  Chicago Edward  G.  Mason  188 

Illustrations  by  Jo.  H.  Hatfield,  Louis  A.  Holman,  and  from  old  prints.  -     -  • 

Electrical  Development  of  the  Future Pr of esssr  Elihu  Thomson 623 

Family  Tree,  A.     A  Story  Mary  L.  Adams 257 

Illustrated  by  Jo.  H.  Hatfield. 

Free  Summer  Pleasures  for  the  People  in  Boston Kate  Gannett  Wells 789 

French  Canadians  in  New  England,  The Prosper  Bender 568 

Freeman,  Edward  Augustus William   Clarke,  M.A 607 

Future  Electrical  Development Professor  Elihu  Thomson 623 

Illustrated  by  H.  Martin  Beal : 

Electric  Signal  operating  through  Fog  and  Darkness;  Ship's  officer  taking  the  Electric  Wave  Signal;  Power  Station 
at  Niagara;  Electric  Street  Cars;  Power  Station,  New  York  City;  Electric  Freight  Locomotive;  High  Speed  Electric 
Locomotive;  Lighting,  ancient  and  modern:  Electric  Mine  Locomotive;  Electric  Mining  Drill;  Electric  Gardening; 
Electric  Iron;    Electric  Cooking. 

Fire,  The  Chicago Joseph  Kirkland 726 

Government  of  Cities  Moorfield  Storey 432 

Governor  Winthrop's  Farm.     A  Chapter  of  Old  Bedford  History..  A  br am  English  Browti 325 

Illustrated  by  Jo.  H.  Hatfield,  H.  Martin  Beal,  and  Louis  A.  Holman: 

Governor  Winthrop;  The  Two  Brothers;  A  Portion  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  Winthrop  Farm;  Job  Lane's 
House;  Road  dividing  the  Winthrop  Farm;  The  First  Meeting-house;  Fitch  Tavern;  Mill  on  the  Shawshine;  Alice 
Stearns;  Chestnut  Avenue,  Pickman  House;  Old  Clock,  Bedford  Church;  Bedford  Church:  The  Bacon  Homestead: 
Old  Flag,  1775;  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns;  Hannah  Reed;  Bedford  House;  Sign  of  David  Reed's  Tavern;  The  Winthrop 
oak. 

Governor's  Reception,  The.     A  Story  Franees  M.  Abbott 301 

Illustrated  by  Jo.  H.  Hatfield: 

"Don'  seem  to  be  any  signs  of  breakin'  the  drouth";  "When  Mr.  Atkinson's  dickey  strings  were  tied";  Lucy; 
"  Gentlemen,  will  you  let  me  escort  you  down  and  introduce  you  to  the  Governor?  " 

Gloucester,  Round  About Edwin  A.  Start 687 

Hans  (ii  TEMAN's  Winnings.     A  Stpry MacGregor  Jenkins 703 

In  a  Littte  Old  Trunk.     Illustrated John  S.  Barrows 213 

Impressionism  in  Painting William  Howe  Downes  600 

Just  Taxation  J.  Whidden  Graham 706 

Lennette.     A  Story  Ethel  Davis 231,    372 

Lind,  Jenny,  in  Northampton Elizabeth  Le  Baron  Marsh  391 

Illustrations:  Northampton  from  Elizabeth  Rock;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldschmidt,  1851;  A  Nook  in  Paradise:  Program  of 
Jenny  Find's  Concert :  Mount  Holyoke  from  Hockanum  Ferry:  The  Jonathan  Edward  Elm;  The  old  church  in  which 
Jenny  Lind  sang;  The  lake  in  "  Paradise,"  Northampton ;  The  Henshaw  House,  where  Jenny  Lind  used  to  stop  on 
Tier  way  up  Round  Hill;    Round  Hill,  Northampton,  from  an  Old  Print. 

Marco  Polo's  Explorations  and  their  influence  upon  Columbus. .. Helen  P.  Margesson 803 

Milwaukee Captain  Charles  King no 

Illustrated  chiefly  from  photographs  by  S.   1/.  Stein. 

"The  long  sweep  of  sandy  shore  to  the  south";  Up  the  river— nearly  two  miles  from  the  Lake:  Residence  of  D.  M. 
Benjamin;  View  of  Grand  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street  looking  West:  The  Milwaukee  Club;  John  Mitchell's  Residence; 
National  Soldiers'  Home;  North  Point  Water  'Lower  and  Park:  View  on  the  Milwaukee  River:  Mallards  coming  in 
to  roost,  from  a  painting  by  C.  0.  Ken;  Lay  ton  ArtGallery;  One  of  Milwaukee's  new  Hotels:  A  Bit  of  River  Scenery; 
The  Plankinton  Residence;  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church;  Emmanuel  Church:  The  Milwaukee  River;  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, aad  St.  Paul  Union  Depot;  Schandein  Residence;  Trinity  Church:  Residences  of  lames  !•'..  Patton  and  G.  P. 
Miller;   Hallway  in  <;.  P.  Mdhr's  House;  (  hi  mney  piece  in  T.  A.  Chapman's  store.   A  new  Milwaukee  office  building; 

T.   A.  (Ii  ipman's  store;    ( 'olouel   l'red   Pabsl  S   Resilience. 
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Professions  OR  Trades  for  Work.numen's  Sons  ...  Forreg  Morgan^ 7^ 
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W  ,,  '       t    ,j    in  ..Herbert  M.  Sylvester 379,501,756 

Homestead,  said  to  be  the  oldest  House  in  Maine. 

Edwin  A.  Start °°7 

Round  about  Gloucester :--;--"-, vc rVww 

Illustrated  by -Jo.  H.  Hatfielc U^^^^^f?,^^  Gloucester  Court  House;   Mother  Ann- Eastern 
Rafe's  Chasm;    Old  ElleryHou^e       once  usea as .*  Streets;    A  Bit  of   Gloucester,  seen  from  East  Cloucester; 

KaSSo^  . 
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Peabody;   George  Jacob's  Grave,  Danversport. 

.'         TT  Lucy  E.  A.  Keller 4^> 

Sixty  Years  Ago     II         -  <.  £    w7,:f}},.v  139 

SURPLICED    BOY    CHOIRS    IN    AMERICA  ...  _  ^ndngby  Kate'  Watkins:'  Choir  of  St.  James's  Church,  New 

Illustrations:     Chorister  of    he '  M^d^i^^^^  a^jn^^  choir  q{    ^   pa         Church    Concord, 

Cambridge;    Recessional -Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston. 

A        »    Cf.,r  George Ethelbert  Walsh i^1 

SuMaMER  Wooing,  A.     A  Story Winfield  S    Vevins  217 

Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft.. "  ">J^ld  s-  Al'nr 

Illustrated  by  Jo.  H    "f^e,d  xhor^H^e^H'mlL  -  The  Joseph  Putnam  House,  Danvers;   Thomas  Fuller.  Jr's.  House, 
fiSfitoKT  T^old  P^ngS  Fi^  SSuxfe,  tain  <£wn  in  .833;  Ben].  Fuller's  House,  Middleton. 
SHAKER   COMMUNITY,    A  £*«  *  *<"*■  "    ^ 

rr,.__       a    .a Marv  F.  Havnes  


Squire's  Niece  Maria,  The. 


A  Story    Mary  F.  Haym 


Illustrated  by  Jo.  H.  Hatfield. 
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Socialism  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  The Edward  Grubb,  M.  A 676 

Three  Letters  from  Hancock  to  "Dorothy  Q" Henry  Collins  Walsh 531 

Illustrated  from  old  Documents  and  Portraits: 

Autograph  Letter  by  John  Hancock;  John  Hancock,  from  a  Painting  by  Copley;  Dorothy  Quincy,  from  a  Painting  by 
Copley. 

Tom's  'Liza.     A  Story Edith  Elmer ; 668 

Village  Life  in*"Old  England Reuben  Gold  Thwaites 275 

Illustrated  by  Louis  A.  Holman,  Jo.  H.  Hatfield,  and  H.  Martin  Beal: 

"  Great  flocks  of  sheep  as  yet  unshorn  ";  "  Over  the  white  footpaths  which  wind  through  the  broad  meadows  ";  "  The 
parish  church  lifts  its  hoary  head  above  the  tree  tops";  Farm  Laborers  at  work;  "  Sometimes  the  cottages  abut  directly 
upon  the  street,  without  allowance  for  a  footpath";  "The  Old  Market  Cross";  "But,  as  a  rule,  the  villagers  are 
domiciled  ";  "  The  American  in  England  is  at  once  attracted  by  the  neat  appearance  of  the  cottages  of  the  poor";  A  Bit 
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By  Maria  S.  Porter. 


O  name  in  American 
literature  has  more  thril- 
led the  hearts  of  the 
young  people  of  this 
generation  than  that  of 
Louisa  May  Alcott. 
What  a  life  of  benefi- 
cence and  self-  abnegation  was  hers  ! 
How  distinctively  was  her  character  an 
outcome  of  the  best  New  England 
ancestry.  In  her  veins  ran  the  blood 
of  the  Quincys,  the  Mays,  the  Alcotts, 
and  the  Sewalls.  What  better  inheri- 
tance could  one  have  ?  and  after  all  how 
important  a  factor  in  life  is  heredity ! 
One  is  so  enriched,-  strengthened,  and 
upborne  by  a  good  ancestry,  or  some- 
times, alas  !  so  handicapped,  baffled,  and 
utterly  defeated  in  the  conflicts  of  life  by 
bad  hereditary  influence,  that  when  one 
has  so  fine  an  inheritance  as  was  Louisa 
Alcott' s,  one  should  be  thankful  for  it  and 
rejoice  in  it  as  she  did. 

In  looking  back  upon  Miss  Alcott's 
life,  heroic  and  faithful  to  the  end,  it  is 
the  woman  who  interests  us  even  more 
than  the  writer,  whose  phenomenal  suc- 
cess in  touching  the  hearts  of  old  and 
young  is  known  so  well  the  world  over. 
"  Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest,"  was  her 
life  motto,  and  to  its  fulfilment  were 
given  hand  and  brain  and  heart.  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson  once  wrote  of  her  :  "  Miss 
Alcott  is  really  a  benefactor  of  house- 
holds." Truer  words  were  never  writ- 
ten.    She  was    proud    of   her    ancestors. 


I  remember  a  characteristic  expression 
of  hers  as  we  sat  together  one  morning 
in  June,  1876,  in  the  old  South  Meeting 
House,  where  was  assembled  an  immense 
audience,  stirred  to  a  white  heat  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm  by  the  fervid  elo- 
quence of  Wendell  Phillips,  whose  plea 
to  save  that  sacred  landmark  from  the 
vandals  who  were  ready  to  destroy  it  can 
never  be  forgotten.  At  the  conclusion 
of  Phillips's  speech  she  turned  to  me, 
her  face  aglow  with  emotion,  and  said  : 
"  I  am  proud  of  my  foremothers  and  fore- 
fathers, and  especially  of  my  Sewall 
blood,  even  if  the  good  old  judge  did 
condemn  the  witches  to  be  hanged." 
After  a  moment  of  silence  she  added  : 
"  I  am  glad  that  he  felt  remorse,  and  had 
the  manliness  to  confess  it.  He  was 
made  of  the  right  stuff."  Of  this  an- 
cestor, Whittier  wrote  in  "  The  Prophecy 
of  Samuel  Sewall :  " 

"  Stately  and  slow  with  solemn  air, 
His  black  cap  hiding  his  whitened  hair, 
Walks  the  Judge  of  the  great  Assize, 
Samuel  Sewall,  the  good  and  wise; 
His  face  with  lines  of  firmness  wrought 
He  wears  the  look  of  a  man  unbought." 

Of  the  name  of  Quincy,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  has  written  in  "  Dorothy  Q :  " 

"  Look  not  on  her  with  eyes  of  scorn, 
Dorothy  Q  was  a  lady  born  ! 
Ay  !   since  the  galloping  Normans  came, 
England's  annals  have  known  her  name; 
And  still  to  the  three-hilled  rebel  town 
Dear  is  that  ancient  name's  renown, 
For  many  a  civic  wreath  they  won, 
The  youthful  sire  and  the  gray-haired  son." 
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him  by  some  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
age.  In  a  note  to  me  in  October,  1882, 
just  after  her  father  had  been  stricken 
with  paralysis,  she  wrote  : 

"  My  poor,  dear  father  lies  dumb  and  helpless. 
He  seems  to  know  us  all  —  and  it  is  so  pathetic 
to  see  my  handsome,  hale,  active  old  father 
changed  at  one  fell  blow  into  this  helpless  wreck. 
You  know  that  he  wrote,  those  forty  remarkable 
sonnets  last  winter,  and  these,  with  his  cares  as 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  his  many 
lectures  there,  were  enough  to  break  down  a  man 
of    eighty-three    years.     I    continually    protested 


Amos   Bronson   Alcott 


Miss  Alcott  began  to  write  at  a  very 
early  age.  Her  childhood  and  early  girl- 
hood were  passed  in  the  pure  sweet 
atmosphere  of  a  home  where  love 
reigned.  Louisa  and  her  sister  Anna 
were  educated  in  a  desultory  and  frag- 
mentary manner,  or,  perhaps  one  should 
say,  without  system.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
cott, the  two  Misses  Peabody,  Thoreau, 
Miss  Mary  Russell,  and  Mr.  Lane  had  a 
share  in  their  education.  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne taught  Anna  to  read,  and  I  think 
Louisa  once  spoke  of  her  to  me  as  her 
own  first  teacher. 

Mrs.  Alcott  was  a  remarkable  woman, 
a  great  reader,  with  a  broad,  practical 
mind,  deep  love  of  humanity,  wide  char- 
ity, untiring  energy,  and  a  highly  sensi- 
tive organization,  and  she  was  married  to 
a  man  whom  she  devotedly  loved,  who 
was  absolutely  devoid  of  practical  knowl- 
edge of  life,  and  who  was  an  idealist  of 
the  extremest  type.  With  the  narrowest 
means,  her  trials,  perplexities,  and  priva- 
tions were  very  great,  but  she  bore  them 
all  with  heroic  courage  and  fidelity,  and 
with  unwavering  affection  for  her  hus- 
band. Louisa  early  recognized  all  this. 
She  soon  developed  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  both  father  and  mother.  Emer- 
son, soon  after  he  made  Mr.  Alcott's 
acquaintance,  recognized  his  consummate 
ability  as  a  conversationalist,  and  was 
through  life  his  most  loyal  friend.  Louisa 
was  very  proud  of  her  father's  intellectual 
acquirements,  and  it  was  most  interesting 
to  hear  her  tell  of  the  high  tributes  paid 


Mrs.   Alcott. 

and  warned  him  against  overwork  and  taxation 
of  the  brain,  but  'twas  of  no  avail.  Wasn't  I 
doing  the  same  thing  myself?  I  did  not  practise 
what  I  preached,  and  indeed  I  have  great  cause 
for  fear  that  I  may  be  some  day  stricken  down  as' 
he  is.  He  seems  so  tired  of  living;  his  active 
mind  beats  against  the  prison  bars.  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  what  Mr.  Emerson  once  said  of  him  to 
me?  '  Louisa,  your  father  could  have  talked  with 
Plato.'  Was  not  that  praise  worth  having?  Since 
then  I  have  often  in  writing  addressed  him  as. 
'My  dear  old  Plato.'  " 

Just  after  the  publication  of  the  Cor- 
respondence of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  I 
found  her  reading  it  one  day.  Her  face 
was  radiant  with  delight  as  she  said : 
"  Let  me  read  you  what  Emerson  wrote 
to  Carlyle  just  before  father  went  to 
England.  '  I  shall  write  again  soon,  for 
Bronson  Alcott  will  probably  go  to  Eng- 
land in  about  a  month,  and  him  I  shall 
surely  send  you,  hoping  to  atone  by  his 
great  nature  for  many  smaller  ones  that 
have  craved  to  see  you.'  "  Again  she 
read  :  "  He  is  a  great  man  and  is  made 
for  what  is  greatest."   ....   "Alcott  has. 
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returned  to  Concord  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  taken  a  cottage  and  an  acre 
of  ground,  to  get  his  living  by  the  help  of 
God  and  his  own  spade.  I  see  that  some 
of  the  education  people  in  England  have 
a  school  called  '  Alcott  House,'  after  my 
friend.  At  home  here  he  is  despised  and 
rejected  of  men  as  much  as  ever  was 
Pestalozzi.  But  the  creature  thinks  and 
talks  and  I  am  proud  of  my  neighbor.'  " 
Carlyle's  estimate  of  Alcott,  although 
not  as  high  as  Emerson's,  was  a  fairly 
appreciative  one. 
He  wrote  to 
Emerson  after 
Alcott's  visits  to 
him  : 

"  He  is  a  genial, 
innocent,  simple- 
hearted  man,  of 
much  natural  intel- 
ligence and  good- 
ness, with  an  air  of 
rusticity,  veracity, 
and  dignity  withal, 
which  in  many  ways 
appeals  to  me.  The 
good  Alcott,  with 
his  long,  lean  face 
and  figure,  his  gray 
worn  temples  and 
mild  radiant  eyes,  all 
bent  on  saving  the 
world  by  a  return  to 
the  Golden  Age;  he 
comes  before  one 
like  a  kind  Don 
Quixote,  whom  no- 
body can  even  laugh 
at  without  loving." 

Louisa,  after 
reading  these 
extracts,  taken 
from  d  i  ffe  re  n  t 
parts  of  the 
books,  said  with 

emphasis :  "  It  takes  great  men  like 
Emerson  and  Carlyle  and  Thoreau  to 
appreciate  father  at  his  best."  She 
always  spoke  with  great  freedom  and 
frankness  of  her  father's  lack  of  practical 
ability  ;  and  very  pathetic  were  some  of 
the  stories  she  told  of  her  own  early 
struggles  to  earn  money  for  the  family 
needs ;  of  her  strivings  to  smother  pride 
while  staying  with  a  maternal  relative 
who  had  offered  her  a  home  for  the  winter 
while  she  was  teaching  in  a  small  private 
school  in  Boston  ;   and  of  her  indignation 


Bust  of  Alcott  by  Ricketson,  in  the  Concord  Library. 


when  Mr.  Fields  said  to  her  father,  who 
had  taken  a  story  of  hers  to  him  to  read 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  accepted 
for  the  Atlantic:  "  Tell  Louisa  to  stick  to 
her  teaching  ;  she  can  never  succeed  as 
a  writer  !  "  This  message,  she  said, 
made  her  exclaim  to  her  father :  "  Tell 
him  I  will  succeed  as  a  writer,  and  some 
day  I  shall  write  for  the  Atlantic/"  Not 
long  afterward  a  story  of  hers  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Atlantic  and  a  check  for 
fifty  dollars  sent  her.  In  telling  me  of 
this  she  said : 
"  I  called  it  my 
happy  money,  for 
with  it  I  bought 
a  second  -  hand 
carpet  for  our 
parlor,  a  bonnet 
for  Anna,  some 
blue  ribbons  for 
May,  some  shoes 
and  stockings  for 
myself,  and  put 
what  was  left  into 
the  Micawber 
Railroad,  the 
Harold  Skimpole 
Three  Per  Cents, 
and  the  Alcott 
Sinking  Fund." 

One  merry  talk 
about  the  experi- 
ences of  her  girl- 
hood   and    early 
womanhood,  with 
several     pathetic 
and  tragic  stories, 
one  beautiful 
moonlight     sum- 
mer   evening,  as 
we  floated  down 
the  Concord  River,  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  me,  and  I  recall  the  stories 
with  great  distinctness. 

"  When  I  was  a  girl  of  eighteen  or 
thereabouts,"  she  said,  "  I  had  very  fine 
dark  brown  hair,  thick  and  long,  almost 
touching  the  floor  as  I  stood.  At  a  time 
when  the  family  needs  were  great,  and 
discouragement  weighed  heavily  upon  us, 
I  went  to  a  barber,  let  down  my  hair,  and 
asked  him  how  much  money  he  would 
give  me  for  it.  When  he  told  me  the 
sum,  it  seemed  so  large  to  me  that  I  then 
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The  Wayside. 

FROM   A   DRAWING   BY   MAY   ALCOTT   NIERI 

and  there  determined  I  would  part  with 
my  most  precious  possession  if  during 
the  next  week  the  clouds  did  not  lift." 

This  costly  gift,  however,  was  not  laid 
upon  the  family  altar  by  the  heroic  girl. 
A  friend  who  was  ever  ready  to  extend 
an  unobtrusive  helping  hand  when  it  was 
needed  came  to  the  rescue.  Louisa,  in 
relating  this,  said :  "  That  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  helped  father,  nor  was 
it  indeed  the  last." 

Another  incident  that  she  told  me  that 
same  evening  in  her  inimitable  way,  with 
all  its  amusing  and  pathetic  details,  re- 
vealed to  me  how  supreme  was  her  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  her  family,  and  above 
all  to  her  mother. 

In  1850,  when  Louisa  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  Mrs.  Alcott  had,  with  the 
advice  of  friends,  taken  a  position  as 
visitor  to  the  poor  in  Boston.  She  had 
also  opened  an  intelligence  office,  where 
she  often  assisted  gentlefolk  reduced 
from    affluence   to    poverty,  to   situations 


where,  without  an 
entire  sacrifice  of 
pride,  they  could 
earn  an  honest  in- 
dependence. One 
day  as  Louisa  was 
sitting  in  the  office 
sewing  on  some  flan- 
nel garments  for  the 
poor,  under  her 
mother's  supervision, 
a  tall  man,  evidently 
from  his  garb  a 
clergyman,  entered 
and  said  that  he  came 
to  procure  a  com- 
panion for  his  invalid 
sister  and  aged  father. 
He  described  the 
situation  as  a  most 
desirable  one,  add- 
ing that  the  com- 
panion would  be 
asked  to  read  to  them 
and  perform  the  light 
duties  of  the  house- 
hold that  had  form- 
erly devolved  upon 
his  sister,  who  was  a 
martyr  to  neuralgia. 
The  companion 
would  be  in  every  respect  treated  as  one 
of  the  family,  and  all  the  comforts  of 
home  would  be  hers. 

Mrs.  Alcott,  who  in  spite  of  many  bit- 
ter experiences  in  the  past  never  lost  her 
faith  in  people  and  was  rather  too  apt  to 
take  them  for  what  they  seemed  to  be, 
tried  to  think  of  some  one  who  would  be 
glad  of  so  pleasant  a  home  as  described. 
She  turned  to  Louisa  and  asked  her  if 
she  could  suggest  any  one.  The  reply 
came  at  once:  "Only  myself!"  Great 
was  her  mother's  surprise,  and  she  ex- 
claimed :   "  Do  you  really  mean  it,  dear?  " 

"  I  really  do,  if  Mr.  R thinks  I  would 

suit."  The  clergyman  smiled  and  said, 
"  I  am  sure  you  would,  and  I  feel  that  if 
we  can  secure  you,  we  shall  be  most 
fortunate." 

When  Mrs.  Alcott  had  recovered  from 
her  surprise,  she  prudently  asked  him 
what  wages  would  be  paid.  The  smooth 
reply  was  that  the  word  "  wages  "  must 
not  be  used,  but  any  one  who  lent  youth 
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and  strength  to  a  feeble  household  would 
be  paid  and  well  paid,  and  with  another 
smile    he    took    his    leave.       Then    Mrs. 
Alcott    asked  :    "  Are    you    in    earnest    in 
engaging    to    go    out 
for  a   month   to   live 
with   these    utter 
strangers?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am," 
said  Louisa.  "Why 
not  try  the  experi- 
ment?  It  can  but 
fail,  as  the  teaching 
and  sewing  and  act-  ...:./- 

ing  and  writing  have. 
I  do  house-work  at 
home  for  love  ;  why 
not  there  for  money  ?" 
"  But  you  know, 
dear,"  her  mother  re-  >;■ 

plied,  "  it  is  going  out 
to  service,  even  if  you  .  v  ]&k 

are     called     a    com-  '  J\ 

panion." 

"I  don't  care. 
Every  kind  of  work 
that  is  paid  for  is 
service.  It  is  rather 
a  downfall  to  give  up 
trying  to  be  a  Siddons 
or  a  Fanny  Kemble, 
and  become  a  ser- 
vant, at  the  beck  and 
call  of  people  ;  but 
what  of  it?"  "  All 
my  highly  respectable 
relatives,"  said  Lou- 
isa, "  held  up  their 
hands  in  holy  horror  '  „ 
when  I  left  the  pater- 
nal roof  to  go  to  my 
place  of  servitude,  as 
they  called  it,  and 
said  :  '  Louisa  Alcott 
will  disgrace  her 
name  by  what  she  is  doing.'  But  despite 
the  lamentations  and  laughter  of  my 
sisters,  I  got  my  small  wardrobe  ready, 
and  after  embracing  the  family  with  firm- 
ness started  for  my  new  home." 

She  had  promised  to  stay  four  weeks ; 
but,  after  a  few  days,  she  found  that  in- 
stead of  being  a  companion  to  the  in- 
valid sister,  who  was  a  nonentity,  while  the 
father  passed  his  days  in  a  placid  doze, 


she  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  most 
menial  services,  made  a  mere  household 
drudge,  or,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
(i  a  galley  slave."      "Then,"  said  she,  "1 
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pocketed  my  pride,  looked  the  situation 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  determined  I 
would  stay  on  to  the  bitter  end.  My 
word  must  be  as  good  as  my  bond."  By 
degrees  all  the  hard  work  of  the  family 
was  imposed  upon  her,  for  the  sister  was 
too  feeble  to  help  or  even  to  direct  in 
any  way,  and  the  servant  was  too  old  to 
do  anything  but  the  cooking,  so  that  even 
the    roughest     work    was    hers.      Having 
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made  up  her  mind  to  go  when  the  month 
was  over,  she  brought  water  from  the 
well,  dug  paths  in  the  snow,  split  kin- 
dlings, made  fires,  sifted  ashes,  and  was 
in  fact  a  veritable  Cinderella.  "But," 
said  she,  "  I  did  sometimes  rebel,  and 
being  a  mortal  worm,  I  turned  now  and 
then  when  the  clergyman  trod  upon 
me,  especially  in  the  matter  of  boot- 
blacking, —  that  was  too  much  for  my 
good    blood    to    bear !       All    the    Mays, 


ing  called  me  a  fool  to  stay  another 
hour.  I  quite  agreed  with  them,  and 
when  the  third  substitute  came,  clutched 
my  possessions,  and  said  I  should  go  at 
once.  The  sister  wept,  the  father  trem- 
blingly expressed  regret,  and  the  clergy- 
man washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair 
by  shutting  himself  in  his  study.  At  the 
last  moment,  Eliza,  the  sister,  nervously 
tucked  a  small  pocket-book  into  my 
hand,  and  bade  me  good-by  with  a  sob. 
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Miss  Alcott's  House  at  Nonquitt. 


Sewalls,  and  Alcotts  of  the  past  and 
present  appeared  before  my  mind's  eye  ; 
at  blacking  boots  I  drew  the  line  and 
flatly  refused.  That  evening  I  enjoyed 
the  sinful  spectacle  of  the  reverend  boot- 
black at  the  task.  Oh,  what  a  long 
month  that  was  !  And  when  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  leaving  at  its 
end,  such  dismay  fell  upon  the  invalid 
sister,  that  I  consented  to  remain  until 
my  mother  could  find  a  substitute.  Three 
weeks  longer  I  waited.  Two  other  vic- 
tims came,  but  soon  left,  and  on  depart- 


The  old  servant  gave  me  a  curious  look 
as  I  went  away,  and  exclaimed  :  '  Don't 
blame  us  for  anything ;  some  folks  is 
liberal  and  some  ain't  !  '  So  I  left  the 
house,  bearing  in  my  pocket  what  I 
hoped  was,  if  not  a  liberal,  at  least  an 
honest  return  for  seven  weeks  of  the 
hardest  work  I  ever  did.  Unable  to  re- 
sist the  desire  to  see  what  my  earnings 
were,  I  opened  my  purse — and  beheld 
four  dollars  !  I  have  had  many  bitter 
moments  in  my  life,  but  one  of  the  bit- 
terest was  then,  when  I  stood  in  the  road 
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that  cold,  windy  day,  with  my 
little  pocket-book  open,  and 
looked  from  my  poor,  chapped, 
grimy  chillblained  hands  to  the 
paltry  sum  that  had  been  con- 
sidered enough  to  pay  for  the 
labor  they  had  done.  I  went 
home,  showed  my  honorable 
wounds,  and  told  my  tale  to  the 
sympathetic  family.  The  four 
dollars  were  returned,  and  one 
of  my  dear  ones  would  have 
shaken  the  minister,  in  spite  of 
his  cloth,  had  he  crossed  his  \ 
path."  \ 

This  experience  of  going  out 
to  service  at  eighteen  made  so 
painful  an  impression  upon  her 
that  she  rarely  referred  to  it, 
and  when  she  did  so  it  was 
with  heightened  color  and  tear- 
ful eyes. 

Long  years  before  she  wrote 
her  story  called  "Transcenden- 
tal Wild  Oats,"  she  had  told  me  in  her 
humorous  way  of  the  family  experi- 
ences at  "  Fruitlands,"  as  the  com- 
munity established  by  Mr.  Alcott  and 
his  English  friend,  Mr.  Lane,  was  called. 
In  1843,  when  Louisa  was  eleven  years 
of  age,  these  idealists  went  to  the  small 
town  of  Harvard,  near  Lancaster,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  carry  out  their  theories. 
Mr.  Lane  was  to  be  the  patriarch  of  the 
colony  of  latter-day  saints.  Louisa,  in 
speaking  of  her  father's  connection  with 
this  movement,  said  :  "  Father  had  a  de- 
vout faith  in  the  ideal.  He  wanted  to 
live  the  highest,  purest  life,  to  plant  a 
paradise  where  no  serpent  could  enter. 
Mother  was  unconverted,  but  true  as 
steel  to  him,  following  wherever  his 
vagaries  led,  hoping  that,  at  last  she 
might,  after  many  wanderings,  find  a 
home  for  herself  and  children." 

The  diet  at  Fruitlands  was  strictly 
vegetarian ;  no  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or 
meat  could  be  eaten  or  tasted  even 
within  the  holy  precincts  —  nothing  that 
had  caused  death  or  wrong  to  man  or 
beast.  The  garments  must  be  of  linen, 
because  those  made  from  wool  were  the 
result  of  the  use  of  cruel  shears  to  rob 
the  sheep  of  their  wool,  and  the  covering 
of  the  silk-worms  must   be  despoiled  to 


Miss  Alcott  at  the  Age  of  Thirty-eight. 

make  silken  ones.  The  bill  of  tare  was 
bread,  porridge,  and  water  for  breakfast ; 
bread,  vegetables,  and  water  for  dinner; 
bread,  fruit,  and  water  for  supper.  They 
had  to  go  to  bed  with  the  birds,  because 
candles,  for  conscientious  reasons,  could 
not  be  burnt,  —  the  "inner  light"  must 
be  all-sufficient ;  sometimes  pine  knots 
were  used  when  absolutely  necessary. 
Meanwhile,  the  philosophers  sitting  in 
the  moonlight  built  with  words  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  or  in  the  star- 
light wooed  the  Oversoul,  and  lived  amid 
"  metaphysical  mists  and  philanthropic 
pyrotechnics."  Mr.  Alcott  revelled  in 
the  "  Newness,"  as  he  was  fond  of  calling 
their  new  life.  He  fully  believed  that 
in  time  not  only  Fruitlands,  but  the  whole 
earth  would  become  a  happy  valley,  the 
Golden  Age  would  come  ;  and  toward 
this  end  he  talked,  he  prophesied,  he 
worked  with  his  hands  ;  for  he  was  in  dead 
earnest,  his  was  the  enthusiasm  of  a  soul 
too  high  for  the  rough  usage  of  this  work- 
a-day  world." 

In  the  meanwhile,  with  Spartan  forti- 
tude Mrs.  Alcott  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
household  drudgery.  How  Louisa's  eyei 
would  twinkle  as  she  described  the 
strange  methods  at  Fruitlands  !  "  One 
day  in  autumn  mother  thought  a  north- 
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east  storm  was  brewing.  The  grain  was 
ripe  and  must  be  gathered  before  the 
rain  came  to  ruin  it.  Some  call  of  the 
Oversoul  had  wafted  all  the  men  away, 
and  so  mother,  Anna,  a  son  of  Mr.  Lane's, 
and  I  must  gather  the  grain  in  some  way. 
Mother  had  it  done  with  a  clothes-basket 
and  a  stout  Russia  linen  sheet.     Putting 


And  it  seemed  so  high  an  attainment  that  I 
thought  —  as  often  before,  so  now  more,  because 
they  had  a  fit  home  or  the  picture  was  fitly  framed, 
—  that  those  men  ought  to  be  maintained  in  their 
place  by  the  country  for  its  culture.  Young  men 
and  young  maidens,  old  men  and  women  should 
visit  them  and  be  inspired.  I  think  there  is  as 
much  merit  in  beautiful  manners  as  in  hard  work. 
I  will  not  prejudge  them  successful.  They  look 
well  in  July;    we  will  see  them  in  December." 
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Miss  Alcott  from  a  Photo  by  Warren. 


the  grain  into  the  basket  we  emptied  it 
upon  the  sheet,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
four  corners  carried  it  to  the  barn." 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Emerson 
visited  them  and  wrote  thus  in  his  journal : 

"The  sun  and  the  sky  do  not  look  calmer  than 
Alcott  and  his  family  at  Fruitlands.  They  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  the  fact  —  to  have  got  rid  of 
the  show,  and  so  are  serene.  Their  manners 
and  behavior  in  the  house  and  in  the  field  are 
those  of  superior  men,  —  of  men  of  rest.  What 
had  they  to  conceal?      What  had  they  to  exhibit? 


But  alas  !  Emerson  did  not  see  the 
idealists  in  December.  When  the  cold 
weather  came  on,  the  tragedy  for  the 
Alcott  family  began.  Some  of  those  who 
had  basked  in  the  summer  sunshine  of 
the  "Newness"  fled  to  "fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new "  when  the  cold  and  dark 
days  came.  Mr.  Lane,  in  whose  com- 
panionship Mr.  Alcott  had  enjoyed  so 
much,  left  to  join  the  Shakers,  where  he 
soon  found  the  order  of  things  reversed 
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for  him,  as  it  was  all  work  and  no  play 
with  the  brethren  and  sisters  there.  Mr. 
Alcott's  strength  and  spirits  were  ex- 
hausted. He  had  assumed  more  than 
his  share  of  responsibility,  and  a  heavy 
weight  of  suffering  and  debt  was  laid  upon 
him.  The  experiment  had  ended  in  dis- 
astrous failure,  —  his  Utopia  had  van- 
ished into  thin  air.  His  strange  theories 
had  alienated  many  of  his  old  friends  ;  he 
was  called  a  visionary,  a  fool,  a  madman, 
and  some  even  called  him  unprincipled. 
What  could  he  do  for  his  family?  Then 
it  was  that  his  wife,  whose  loyalty  was 
supreme,  whose  good  sense  and  prac- 
tical views  of  life  had  shown  her  from 
the  beginning  what  would  be  the  outcome 
of  the  experiment  —  then  it  was  that  her 
strong  right  arm  rescued  him.  He  was 
cherished  with  renewed  love  and  tender- 
ness by  wife  and  children,  who  always 
remembered  with  pain  this  most  bitter 
of  all  their  experiences,  and  could  never 
sefer  to  it  without  weeping.  Louisa,  in 
recalling  it,  would  say  :  "  Mother  fought 
down  despondency  and  drove  it  from  the 
household,  and  even  wrested  happiness 
from  the  hard  hand  of  fate." 

After  Mr.  Alcott  had  rallied  from  the 
depression  caused  by  the  failure  at  Fruit- 
lands,  he  went  back  to  Concord  with 
his  family  and  worked  manfully  with 
his  hands  for  their  support ;  he  also  re- 
sumed his  delightful  conversations,  which 
in  those  days  of  transcendentalism  had 
become  somewhat  famous.  When  a 
young  girl,  I  attended  them  with  my 
mother  at  the  house  of  the  Unitarian 
clergyman  in  Lynn.  The  talks  of  Mr. 
Alcott  and  the  conversations  that  followed 
were  most  interesting  —  unlike  anything 
that  had  been  heard  in  Boston  or  its 
vicinity  in  those  days.  Afterward  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Thoreau  used  to 
come  and  give  us  in  parlors  "  Lectures  on 
Transcendentalism,"  as  they  were  called. 

The  busy  years  rolled  on  for  Louisa, 
who  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  be 
the  family  helper  in  sewing,  teaching, 
and  writing.  After  her  stories  were 
accepted  by  the  Atlantic,  it  became  for  her 
smooth  sailing.  One  day,  as  Mr.  Alcott 
was  calling  upon  Longfellow,  the  poet 
took  up  the  last  Atlantic  and  said,  "  I 
want  to  read  to  you  Emerson's  fine  poem 


on  Thoreau's  flute."  As  he  began  to 
read  Mr.  Alcott  interrupted  him,  exclaim- 
ing with  delight:  "My  daughter  Louisa 
wrote  that  !  "  In  telling  me  of  this, 
Louisa  said  :  "  Do  you  wonder  that  1  felt 
as  proud  as  a  peacock  when  father  came 
home  and  told  me?"  This  occurred 
before  the  names  of  the  writers  were  ap- 
pended to  their  contributions  to  the 
magazine. 

Miss  Alcott  made  two  visits  to  Europe, 
travelling  quite  extensively  and  meeting 
many  distinguished  people.  She  was 
always  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  writings 
of  Dickens,  and  she  had  the  great  plea- 
sure of  meeting  him  in  London  and  hear- 
ing him  read.  All  the  characters  in  his 
books  were  like  household  friends  to  her ; 
she  never  tired  of  talking  about  and 
quoting  them.  Her  impersonation  of 
Mrs.  Jarley  was  inimitable  ;  and  when  I 
had  charge  of  the  representation  of  "  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop"  at  the  author's 
carnival  held  at  Music  Hall,  in  aid  of  the 
Old  South  Preservation  Fund,  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  persuade  her  to  take  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Jarley  in  the  waxwork  show. 
It  was  a  famous  show, — never  to  be  for- 
gotten. People  came  from  all  parts  of 
New  England  to  see  Louisa  Alcott's  Mrs. 
Jarley,  for  she  had  for  years  been  famous 
in  the  part  whenever  a  deserving  charity 
was  to  be  helped  in  that  way.  Shouts 
of  delight  and  peals  of  laughter  greeted 
her  original  and  witty  descriptions  of  the 
"  riggers "  at  each  performance,  and  it 
was  repeated  every  evening  for  a  week. 

One  day  during  her  last  illness  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  her,  in  which  she 
wrote  : 

"  A  poor  gentlewoman  in  London  has  written 
to  me,  because  she  thinks  after  reading  my  books 
that  I  loved  Dickens's  writings,  and  must  have 
a  kind  heart  and  generous  nature,  and,  therefore, 
takes  the  liberty  to  write  and  ask  me  to  buy  a 
letter  written  to  her  by  Charles  Dickens,  who  was 
a  friend  of  hers.  Such  is  her  desperate  need  of 
money  that  she  must  part  with  it,  although  it  is 
very  precious  to  her.  She  has  fourteen  children, 
and  asks  five  pounds  for  the  letter.  Now,  I  don't 
want  the  letter,  and  am  not  well  enough  to  see  or 
even  write  to  any  one  about  buying  it  from  her; 
will  not  you  try  and  do  it  for  me?  '  If  at  first  you 
don't  succeed,  try,  try  again.'  I'll  add  something 
to  whatever  you  get  for  it.  Remember  the  poor 
thing  has  fourteen  children,  and  has  been  reduced 
from  affluence  to  poverty.'" 

The   letter  could  not  be   sold  for  the 
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price  named,  nor  indeed  to  any  one  at 
its  proper  value,  so  Miss  Alcott  returned 
it  and  sent  the  price  asked  for  it  by  the 
next  steamer.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  generous  acts  of  sympathy  of  which 
I  knew. 

The  Aicotts  were  always  Anti-Slavery 
people.  Mrs.  Alcott's  brother,  Samuel 
J.  May,  and  her  cousin,  Samuel  E. 
Sewall,  were  the  staunchest  supporters  of 
Garrison  in  the  early  struggles.  Mr. 
Alcott  was  the  firm  friend  of  that  intrepid 
leader  in  the  war  against  slavery.  Nearly 
all  the  leading  Abolitionists  were  their 
friends,  —  Lucretia  Mott,  the  Grimke 
sisters,  Theodore  Weld,  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  Wendell  Phillips,  Theodore  Parker, 
Miss  Peabody,  and  others  of  that  re- 
markable galaxy  of  men  and  women 
who  in  those  benighted  years  were  ranked 
as  fanatics  by  the  community  at  large. 
When  the  mob-spirit  reigned  in  Boston 
and  Garrison  was  taken  to  a  jail  in  the 
city  to  protect  him  from  its  fury  and  save 
his  life,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alcott  were  among 


the    first    to    call    upon    him    to   express 
their  sympathy. 

When  the  war  came,  the  Aicotts  were 
stirred  to  a  white  heat  of  patriotism. 
Louisa  wrote  : 

"  I  am  scraping  lint  and  making  blue  jackets 
for  our  boys.  My  May  blood  is  up.  I  must  go 
to  the  front  to  nurse  the  poor  helpless  soldiers 
who  are  wounded  and  bleeding.  I  must  go,  and 
good-by  if  I  never  return." 

She  did  go  and  came  very  near  losing 
her  life ;  for  while  in  the  hospital  she 
contracted  a  typhoid  fever,  was  very  ill, 
and  never  recovered  from  its  effects  ;  it 
can  be  truly  said  of  her  she  gave  her  life 
to  her  country.  One  of  her  father's  most 
beautiful  sonnets  was  written  in  reference 
to  this  experience.  He  refers  to  her  in 
this  as  "duty's  faithful  child." 

During  her  experience  as  a  hospital 
nurse  she  wrote  letters  home  and  to  the 
Commonwealth  newspaper.  From  these 
letters  a  selection  was  made  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "Hospital  Sketches." 
To   me  this  is  the  most  interesting  and 
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pathetic  of  all  of  Miss 
Alcott's  books.  With 
shattered  health  she 
returned  to  her  writing 
and  her  home  duties. 
Slowly  but  surely  she 
won  recognition ;  but 
it  was  not  until  she 
had  written  "  Little 
Women,"  that  full  pe- 
cuniary success  came. 

Miss  Alcott  had  the 
keenest  insight  into 
character.  She  was 
rarely  mistaken  in  her 
judgment  of  people. 
She  was  intolerant  of 
all  shams,  and  despis- 
ed pretentious  per- 
sons. Often  in  her 
pleasant  rooms  at  the 
Bellevue  have  I  listen- 
ed to  her  estimates  of 
people  whom  we  knew. 
She  was  sometimes  al- 
most ruthless  in  her 
denunciation  of  so- 
ciety, so-called.  I  re- 
member what  she  said 
as  we  sat  together  at 
a  private  bill,  where 
many  of  the  butterflies 
of  fashion  and  leaders 
of  society  were  as- 
sembled. As  with  her 
clear,  keen  eyes  she 
viewed  the  pageant, 
she  exclaimed  :  "  So- 
ciety in  New  York  and 
in  Boston,  as  we  have  seen  it  to-night, 
is  corrupt.  Such  immodest  dressing, 
such  flirtations  of  some  of  these  married 
women  with  young  men  whose  mothers 
they  might  be,  so  far  as  age  is  con- 
cerned, such  drinking  of  champagne  — 
I  loathe  it  all  !  If  I  can  only  live  long 
enough  I  mean  to  write  a  book  whose 
characters  will  be  drawn  from  life.     Mrs. 

(naming  a  person  present)   shall  be 

prominent  as  the  society  leader,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  picture  shall  leave  no  one 
in  doubt  as  to  the  original." 

She  always  bitterly  denounced  all  un- 
womanliness.  Her  standard  of  morality 
was  a  high  one,  and  the  same  for  men  as 
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for  women.  She  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
woman  suffrage  and  college  education 
for  girls,  because  she  devoutly  believed 
that  woman  should  do  whatever  she 
could  do  well,  in  church  or  school  or 
State.  When  I  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  school  committee  of  Melrose  in  1873, 
she  wrote  : 

"  I  rejoice  greatly  thereat,  and  hope  that  the 
first  thing  that  you  and  Mrs.  Sewall  propose  in 
your  first  meeting  will  be  to  reduce  the  salary  of 
the  head  master  of  the  High  School,  and  increase 
the  salary  of  the  first  woman  assistant,  whose  work 
is  quite  as  good  as  his,  and  even  harder;  to  make 
the  pay  equal.  I  believe  in  the  same  pay  for  the 
same  good  work.  Don't  you?  In  future  let 
woman  do  whatever  she  can  do;  let  men  place 
no  more  impediments  in  the  way;  above  all  things 
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Bust  of  Miss  Alcott  made  by  Walton   Ricketson   for  the  Concord   Library. 


let's  have  fair  play,  —  let  simple  justice  be  done, 
say  I.  Let  us  hear  no  mure  of  'woman's  sphere' 
either  from  our  wise  (?)  legislators  beneath  the 
gilded  dome,  or  from  our  clergymen  in  their  pul- 
pits. I  am  tired,  year  after  year,  of  hearing  such 
twaddle  about    sturdy  oaks  and  clinging  vines  and 


man's  ehivalric  protection  of  w 
find  out  her  own  limitations,  ; 
fidently  asserted,  nature  has  delii 
she  will  be  guided  accordingly  —  1 
name  give  her  a  chance  !  bet  tin 
open  to  her;  lei  fifty  years  of  co 
be  hers,  and  then  we  shall  see  wh 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  we 
what   woman    can    and    what    she 
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ible  to  say 
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coming  generations  will  know  and  be  able  to  de- 
fine more  clearly  what  is  a  'woman's  sphere' 
than  these  benighted  men  who  now  try  to  do  it." 

During  Miss  Alcott's  last  illness  she 
wrote  : 

"  When  I  get  upon  my  feet  I  am  going  (D.  V.) 
to  devote  myself  to  settling  poor  souls  who  need  a 
helping  hand  in  hard  times." 

Many  pictures  and  some  busts  have 
been  made  of  Miss  Alcott,  but  very  few 
of  them  are  satisfactory.  The  portrait 
painted  in   Rome  by  Healy  is,  I  think,  a 
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very  good  one.  The  bas-relief  by  Walton 
Ricketson,  her  dear  sculptor  friend,  is 
most  interesting  and  has  many  admirers. 
Ricketson  has  also  made  a  bust  of  Mr. 
Alcott  for  the  Concord  Library,  which  is 
exceedingly  good,  much  liked  by  the 
family,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all  who 
have  seen  it.  Of  the  photographs  of 
Miss  Alcott  only  two  or  three  are  in  the 
least  satisfactory,  notably  the  full  length 
one  made  by  Warren  many  years  ago, 
and  also  one  by  Allen  and  Rovvell.  In 
speaking  of  her  pictures  she  once  said  : 
"When  I  don't  look  like  the  tragic  muse, 
I  look  like  a  smoky  relic  of  the  Boston 
fire."  Mr.  Ricketson  is  now  at  work 
upon  a  bust  of  her,  a  photograph  of  which, 
from  the  clay,  accompanies  this  article. 
In  a  letter  to  me  in  reply  to  one  written 
after  I  had  seen  the  bust  in  his  studio 
at  Concord,  Mr.  Ricketson  writes  : 

"  I  feel  deeply  the  important  task  I  have  to  do 
in  making  this  portrait,  since  it  is  to  give  form 
and  expression  to  the  broad  love  of  humanity,  the 
fixed  purpose  to  fulfil  her  mission,  the  womanly 
dignity,  physical  beauty,  and  queenly  presence 
which  were  so  perfectly  combined  in  our  late 
friend,  and  all  so  dominated  by  a  fine  intellectual- 
ity. To  do  this  and  satisfy  a  public  that  has 
formed  somewhat  an  idea  of  her  personal  appear- 
ance is  indeed  a  task  worthy  of  the  best  effort. 
I  certainly  have  some  advantages  to  start  with. 
The  medallion  from  life  modelled  at  Nonquitt  in 
1886,  and  at  that  time  considered  the  best  like- 
ness of  her,  is  invalu- 
able, as  the  measure- 
ments are  all  accurate. 
I  also  have  access  to 
all  the  photographs,  etc., 
of  the  family,  and  the 
criticisms  of  her  sister, 
nephews,  and  friends, 
and  my  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  I 
feel  this  to  be  the  most 
important  work  I  have 
as  yet  attempted.  I 
intend  to  give  unlimited 
time  to  it,  and  shall  not 
consider  it  completed 
until  the  family  and 
friends  are  fully  satis- 
fied. The  success  of  the 
bust  of  the  father  leads 
me  to  hope  for  the  same 
result  in  the  one  of  his 
beloved  daughter." 

Miss  Alcott  al- 
ways took  a  warm 
interest  in  Mr.  El- 
well,     and     assisted 


him    towards    his     education    in    art     in 
early  life. 

Miss  Alcott  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  her  friends  recall  with  delight  her 
sallies  of  wit  and  caustic  descriptions  of 
the  School  of  Philosophy,  the  "unfathom- 
able wisdom,"  the  "metaphysical  pyro- 
technics," the  strange  vagaries  of  some  of 
the  devotees.  She  would  sometimes  en- 
close such  nonsense  rhymes  as  these  to 
her  intimate  friends  : 

"  Philosophers  sit  in  their  sylvan  hall 
And  talk  of  the  duties  of  man, 
Of  Chaos  and  Cosmos,  Hegel  and  Kant, 

With  the  Oversoul  well  in  the  van; 
All  on  their  hobbies  they  amble  away, 

And  a  terrible  dust  they  make; 
Disciples  devout  both  gaze  and  adore, 
As  daily  they  listen,  and  bake  !  " 

The  "  sylvan  hall  "  was,  as  I  know  from 
bitter  experience  while  attending  the 
sessions  of  the  School  of  Philosophy,  the 
hottest  place  in  historic  old  Concord. 

Sometimes  Miss  Alcott  would  bring  her 
nonsense  rhymes  or  "jingles,"  as  she 
called  them,  to  the  club,  and  read  at  our 
pleasant  club-teas,  amid  shouts  of  merri- 
ment followed  by  heartiest  applause,  such 
clever  bits  as  the  following : 

A    WAIL   UTTERED    IN    THE    WOMAN'S    CLUB. 

God  bless  you,  merry  ladies, 

May  nothing  you  dismay, 
As  you  sit  here  at  ease  and  hark 

Unto  my  dismal  lay. 


House  on    Dunreath    Place,    Boston,   where   Miss  Alcott  died. 
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The  Alcott  Lot  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  Concord. 


Get  out  your  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
Give  o'er  your  jokes  and  songs, 

Forget  awhile  your  Woman's  Rights, 
And  pity  author's  wrongs. 

There  is  a  town  of  high  repute, 

Where  saints  and  sages  dwell, 
Who  in  these  latter  days  are  forced 
To  bid  sweet  peace  farewell ; 

For  all  their  men  are  demigods,  — 

So  rumor  doth  declare,  — 
And  all  the  women  are  De  Staels, 

And  genius  fills  the  air. 

So  eager  pilgrims  penetrate 

To  their  most  private  nooks, 
Storm  their  back  doors  in  search  of  news 

And  interview  their  cooks, 
Worship  at  every  victim's  shrine, 

See  haloes  round  their  hats, 
Embalm  the  chickweed  from  their  yards 

And  photograph  their  cats. 

There's  Emerson,  the  poet  wise, 

That  much-enduring  man, 
Sees  Jenkinses  from  every  clime, 

But  dodges  when  he  can. 
Chaos  and  Cosmos  down  below 

Their  waves  of  trouble  roll, 
While  safely  in  his  attic  locked, 

He  woos  the  Oversold. 

And  Hawthorne,  shy  as  any  maid, 

From  these  invaders  lied 
Out  of  the  window  like  a  wraith, 

Or  to  his  tower  sped  — 
Till  vanishing  from  this  rude  world, 

He  left  behind  no  clue, 
Except  along  the  hillside  path 

The  violet's  tender  blue. 


Channing  scarce  dares  at  eventide 

To  leave  his  lonely  lair; 
Reporters  lurk  on  every  side 

And  hunt  him  like  a  bear. 
Quaint  Thoreau  sought  the  wilderness, 

But  callers  by  the  score 
Scared  the  poor  hermit  from  his  cell, 

The  woodchuck  from  his  door. 

There's  Alcott,  the  philosopher, 

Who  labored  long  and  well 
Plato's  Republic  to  restore, 

Now  keeps  a  free  hotel; 
Whole  boarding-schools  of  gushing  girls 

That  hapless  mansion  throng, 
And  Young  Men's  Christian  U-ni-ons, 

Full  five-and-seventy  strong. 

Alas!   what  can  the  poor  souls  do? 

Their  homes  are  homes  no  more; 
No  washing-day  is  sacred  now; 

Spring  cleaning's  never  o'er. 
Their  doorsteps  are  the  stranger's  camp, 

Their  trees  bear  many  a  name, 
Artists  their  very  nightcaps  sketch; 

And  this  —  and  this,  is  fame  ! 

Deluded  world  !  your  Mecca  is 

A  sand-bank  glorified; 
The  river  that  you  seek  and  sing 

Has  "  skeeters,"  but  no  tide. 
The  gods  raise  "  garden-sarse  "  and  milk 

And  in  these  classic  shades 
Dwell  nineteen  chronic  invalids 

And  forty-two  old  maids. 

Some  April  shall  the  world  behold 

Embattled  authors  stand, 
With  steel-pens  of  the  sharpest  tip 

In  every  inky  hand. 
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Their  bridge  shall  he  a  bridge  of  sighs, 

Their  motto,  "  Privacy  "  ; 
Their  bullets  like  that  Luther  thing 

When  bidding  Satan  flee. 

Their  monuments  of  ruined  books, 

( )f  precious  wasted  days, 
Of  tempers  tried,  distracted  brains, 

That  might  have  won  fresh  bays. 
And  round  this  sad  memorial, 

Oh.  chant  for  requiem  : 
Here  lie  our  murdered  geniuses; 

Concord  has  conquered  them. 

From  the  time  that  the  success  of 
"  Little  Women  "  established  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer,  until  the  last  day  of  her 
life,  her  absolute  devotion  to  her  family 
continued.  Her  mother's  declining  years 
were  soothed  with  every  care  and  com- 
fort that  filial  love  could  bestow ;  she 
died  in  Louisa's  arms,  and  for  her  she 
performed  all  the  last  offices  of  affection, 
—  no  stranger  hands  touched  the  beloved 
form.  The  most  beautiful  of  her  poems 
was  written  at  this  time,  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  and  was  called.  "  Transfigura- 
tion." A  short  time  after  her  mother's 
death,  her  sister  May,  who  had  married 
Mr.  Ernest  Nieriker,  a  Swiss  gentleman, 
living  in  Paris,  died  after  the  birth  of  her 
child.  Of  this  Louisa  wrote  me  in  reply 
to  a  letter  of  sympathy  : 

"  I  mourn  and  mourn  by  day  and  night  for 
May.  Of  all  the  griefs  in  my  life,  and  I  have  had 
many,  this  is  the  bitterest.  I  try  so  hard  to  be 
brave,  but  the  tears  will  come,  and  I  go  off  and 
cry  and  cry;  the  dear  little  baby  may  comfort 
Ernest,  but  what  can  comfort  us?  May  called 
her  two  years  of  marriage  perfect  happiness,  and 
said :  '  If  I  die  when  baby  is  born,  don't  mourn, 
for  I  have  had  in  these  two  years  more  happiness 
than  comes  to  many  in  a  lifetime.'  The  baby  is 
named  for  me,  and  is  to  be  given  to  me  as  my 
very  own.     What  a  sad  but  precious  legacy  !  " 

The  little  golden-haired  Lulu  was 
brought  to  her  by  its  aunt,  Miss  Sophie 
Nieriker,  and  she  was  indeed  a  great 
comfort  to  Miss  Alcott  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

In  1885,  Miss  Alcott  took  a  furnished 
house  on  Louisburg  Square  in  Boston, 
and  although  her  health  was  still  very 
delicate  she  anticipated  much  quiet  hap- 
piness in  the  family  life.  In  the  autumn 
and  winter  she  suffered  much  from  indi- 
gestion, sleeplessness,  and  general  de- 
bility. Early  in  December  she  told  me 
how  very  much  she  was  suffering,  and 
added  :   "  I  mean  if  possible  to  keep  up 


until  after  Christmas,  and  then  I  am  sure 
L  shall  break  down."  When  I  went  to 
carry  her  a  Christmas  gift,  she  showed 
me  the  Christmas  tree,  and  seemed  so 
bright  and  happy  that  I  was  not  prepared 
to  hear  soon  after  that  she  had  gone  out 
to  the  restful,  quiet  of  a  home  in  Dunreath 
Place,  at  the  Highlands,  where  she  could 
be  tenderly  cared  for  under  the  direction 
of  her  friend,  Dr.  Rhoda  Lawrence,  to 
whom  she  dedicated  one  of  her  books. 
She  was  too  weak  to  bear  even  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  her  own  home, 
and  called  Dr.  Lawrence's  house,  "  Saint's 
Rest."  The  following  summer  she  wrent 
with  Dr.  Lawrence  to  Princeton,  but  on 
her  return  in  the  autumn  her  illness  took 
an  alarming  character,  and  she  was  unable 
to  see  her  friends,  and  only  occasionally 
the  members  of  her  family.  On  her  last 
birthday,  November  29th,  she  received 
many  gifts,  and  as  I  had  remembered 
her,  the  following  characteristic  letter 
came  to  me,  the  last  but  one  that  she 
sent  me  : 

''Thanks  for  the  flowers  and  for  the  kind 
thought  that  sent  them  to  the  poor  old  exile.  I 
had  seven  boxes  of  flowers,  two  baskets,  and  three 
plants,  forty  gifts  in  all,  and  at  night  I  lay  in  a 
room  that  looked  like  a  small  fair,  with  its  five 
tables  covered  with  pretty  things,  borders  of 
posies,  and  your  noble  roses  towering  in  state 
over  all  the  rest.  That  red  one  was  so  delicious 
that  I  revelled  in  it  like  a  big  bee,  and  felt  it 
might  almost  do  for  a  body —  I  am  so  thin  now. 
Everybody  was  very  kind,  and  my  solitary  day 
was  made  happy  by  so  much  love.  Illness  and 
exile  have  their  bright  side,  I  find,  and  I  hope  to 
come  out  in  the  spring  a  gay  old  butterfly.  My 
rest-and-milk-cure  is  doing  well,  and  I  am  an 
obedient  oyster  since  I  have  learned  that  patience 
and  time  are  my  best  helps." 

In  February,  1887,  Mr.  Alcott  was 
taken  with  what  proved  to  be  his  last  ill- 
ness. Louisa  knew  that  the  end  was 
near,  and  as  often  as  she  was  able  came 
into  town  to  see  him.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing, March  2d,  I  chanced  to  be  at  the 
house,  where  I  had  gone  to  inquire  for 
Mr.  Alcott  and  Louisa.  While  talking 
with  Mrs.  Pratt,  her  sister,  the  door 
opened,  and  Louisa,  who  had  come  in 
from  the  Highlands  to  see  her  father, 
entered.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  months, 
and  the  sight  of  her  thin,  wan  face  and 
sad  look  shocked  me,  and  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  she  was  hopelessly  ill. 
After  a  few  affectionate  words  of  greeting 
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she  passed  through  the  open  doors  of  the 
next  room.  The  scene  that  followed  was 
most  pathetic.  There  lay  the  dear  old 
father,  stricken  with  death,  his  face  illu- 
mined with  the  radiance  that  comes  but 
once,  —  with  uplifted  gaze  he  heeded  her 
not.  Kneeling  by  his  bedside,  she  took 
his  hand,  kissed  it  and  placed  in  it  the 
pansies  she  had  brought,  saying,  "  It  is 
Weedy"  (her  pet  name).  Then  after  a 
moment's  silence  she  asked  :  "  What  are 
you  thinking  of,  dear?"  He  replied, 
looking  upward,  "  Up  there  ;  you  come 
too  !  "  Then  with  a  kiss  she  said,  "  I 
wish  I  could  go,"  bowing  her  head  as  if 
in  prayer.  After  a  little  came  the 
"  Good-by,"  the  last  kiss,  and  like  a 
shadow  she  glided  from  the  room.  The 
following  day  I  wrote  her  at  the  "  Saint's 
Rest,"  enclosing  a  photograph  of  her 
sister  May,  that  I  found  among  some  old 
letters  of  her  own.  Referring  to  my  meet- 
ing with  her  the  day  before,  I  said  : 

•'  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  bear  the  impending 
event  with  the  same  brave  philosophy  that  was 
yours  when  your  dear  mother  died." 

She  received  my  note  on  Saturday 
morning,  together  with  one  from  her 
sister.  Early  in  the  morning  she  replied 
to  her  sister's  note,  telling  of  a  dull  pain 
and  a  weight  like  iron  on  her  head. 
Later,  she  wrote  me  the  last  words  she 
ever  penned  ;  and  in  the  evening  came 
the  fatal  stroke  of  apoplexy,  followed  by 
unconsciousness.  Her  letter  to  me  was 
as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Porter  :  — Thanks  for  the  picture 


1  am  very  glad  to  have  it.  No  philosophy  is 
needed  for  the  impending  event.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  when  the  dear  old  man  falls  asleep  after  his 
long  and  innocent  life.  Sorrow  has  no  place  at 
such  times,  and  death  is  never  terrible  when  it 
comes  as  now  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  M.  A. 
"  P.  S.  I  have  another  year  to  stay  in  my 
'  Saint's  Rest,'  and  then  I  am  promised  twenty 
years  of  health.  I  don't  want  so  many,  and  I  have 
no  idea  I  shall  see  them.  But  as  I  don't  live  for 
myself,  I  hold  on  for  others,  and  shall  find  time 
to  die  some  day,  I  hope." 

Mr.  Alcott  died  on  Sunday  morning, 
March  4,  and  on  Tuesday  morning, 
March  6,  death,  "  in  the  likeness  of  a 
friend,"  came  to  Louisa.  Mr.  Alcott's 
funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  many  of  the  friends  there  assembled 
were  there  met  with  the  tidings  of 
Louisa's  death.  Miss  Alcott  had  made 
every  arrangement  for  her  funeral.  It 
was  her  desire  that  only  those  near 
and  dear  to  her  should  be  present, 
that  the  service  should  be  simple,  and 
that  only  friends  should  take  part.  The 
services  were  indeed  simple,  but  most 
impressive.  Dr.  Bartol,  the  lifelong 
friend  of  the  family,  paid  a  loving  and 
simple  tribute  to  her  character,  as  did 
Mrs.  Livermore.  Mrs.  Cheney  read  the 
sonnet  written  by  Mr.  Alcott,  which 
refers  to  her  as  "  Duty's  faithful  child," 
and  Mrs.  Harriet  Winslow  Sewall,  a  dear 
cousin,  read  tenderly  the  most  beautiful 
of  Louisa's  own  poems,  "  Transfigura- 
tion," written,  as  I  have  said,  in  memory 
of  her  mother.     That  was  all. 


AMERICA    IN    EARLY   ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

By  Isaac  Bassett   Choate. 


UTSIDE  that  list  of 
books  which  are  prop- 
erly classed  as  Ameri- 
cana, —  and  any  one 
who  has  had  occasion 
to  consult  Sabin's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Books  Relating  to  America  " 
knows  how  extended  a  catalogue  that  is, — 
there  are  numberless  references,  innuen- 
does, and  hints  to  the  early  colonists,  as 
well  as  instances  of  direct  mention  of  this 
country,  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  of  general  literature. 
These  casual  words  are  of  the  nature  of 
asides  in  the  dramatic  presentation  of 
history.  They  are  of  all  the  greater  in- 
terest and  value  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  the  artless,  unpremeditated,  uncon- 
scious expression  of  the  sentiment  which 
prevailed  in  their  day.  The  perfect  can- 
dor and  unreserve  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish spoke  of  these  colonies,  and  of  those 
who  were  coming  over  here  to  settle,  is 
just  what  lends  a  charm  to  language  that 
might  otherwise  seem  discourteous.  Not 
until  after  the  independence  of  the  Col- 
onies do  English  writers  seem  to  have 
realized  that  for  the  future,  English  liter- 
ature was  to  be  a  possession  held  by  the 
English  people  as  co-parceners  in  com- 
mon with  ourselves.  One  notable  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  met  in  a  poem  pub- 
lished by  Samuel  Daniel  in  1598. 

"  And  who  knows  whither  we  may  vent 
The  treasures  of  our  tongue?     To  what  strange 

shores 
This  gain  of  our  best  glory  may  be  sent 
T'  enrich  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores? 
What  worlds  in  the   yet  unform'ed  Occident 
May  come  refined  with  th'  accents  that  are  ours?"' 

This  was  written  after  the  failure  of 
(rilbert  and  Raleigh  to  realize  their 
dreams  of  empire  on  this  continent. 
The  poet  kept  his  faith  through  every 
disaster,  but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  not  looking  for  the  civil- 
ization of  the  aborigines  quite  as  much 
as  for  the  settlement  of  the  English  here. 
Before  the  seventeenth  century,  England 
had  very  little  interest  in  America,  ex- 
cept as  the  waters  along  this  continent 
were  the  favorite  cruising  grounds  of  her 


old  sea-dogs  who  used  to  go  hunting 
Spanish  plate-ships  for  their  prey.  Amer- 
ica contributed  little  material  to  the 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  particu- 
larly to  the  poets,  dramatists,  and  divines 
who  were  the  literary  workers. 

The  few  instances  of  any  mention  of 
this  part  of  the  world  in  that  day  are  of 
interest  chiefly  in  contrasting  the  spirit 
of  that  time  with  the  spirit  of  the  pres- 
ent. In  1596,  Thomas  Lodge  published 
"A  Margarite  of  America."  Lodge  had 
accompanied  Drake  upon  one  of  that 
admiral's  freebooting  expeditions  to  this 
continent.  He  was  a  writer  of  ability 
and  taste,  if  not  of  genius  ;  but  his  taste 
was  that  of  his  age.  We  naturally  look 
to  this  performance  for  some  new  matter, 
as  the  author  had  chosen  a  new  field. 
Anything  more  barren  of  interest,  now 
and  here,  would  be  difficult  to  imagine, 
impossible  to  find.  It  is  all  as  fanciful 
and  unreal  as  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  of 
Spenser,  or  the  romances  of  "  Amadis  de 
Gaul."  This  shows  under  what  a  spell 
of  romanticism  that  age  was  held.  It 
helps  us  to  understand  the  statesman- 
ship, the  diplomacy,  and  the  enterprise 
of  the  time.  It  brings  into  contrast  with 
the  thought  and  temper  of  that  age,  the 
scientific  spirit  which  rules  the  present. 
The  reader  wonders  that  a  gifted  author 
should  so  signally  fail  to  make  himself 
entertaining.  No  doubt  he  interested  his 
own  generation.  The  public  of  that  day 
cared  more  for  chivalry  and  gallantry 
than  for  information. 

The  next  year,  1597,  Sir  John  Davis 
published  his  "  Epigrams."  One  of 
these  was  written  in  praise  of  tobacco, 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  high  a  regard 
for  America  the  discovery  of  this  plant 
awakened  in  the  English  mind.  The 
poet  still  clings  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Homeric  age. 

"  But  this  our  age  another  world  hath  found, 

from   whence  an    herb  of    heavenly    power 
is  brought; 
Moly  is  not  so  sovereign  for  a  wound, 
Nor  hath  Nepentheso  great  wonders  wrought." 

The  fumes  of  tobacco  were  as  a  pillar 
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of  cloud  in  that  day  to  direct  the  Eng- 
lish to  Virginia,  very  much  as  the  fra- 
grance of  sassafras  invited  them  to  the 
shores  of  New  England.  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont published,  in  1602,  "The  Meta- 
morphosis of  Tobacco."  Some  lines  of 
this  are  of  interest  yet.  The  author 
supplies  this  explanatory  note    : 

"  Wingandelcoe  is  a  country  in  the  north  part  of 
America,  called  by  the  Queen,  Virginia." 

There  may  be  added  to  this  note  the  re- 
mark that  Cipo,  or  Cibo,  is  found  applied 
in  those  clays  to  waters  about  Cape  Breton. 
Even  Beaumont's  matter-of-fact  lines  upon 
a  commonplace  subject  show  plainly  the 
lomantic  and  classic  spirit  of  his  age. 

• '  Others  do  tell  a  long  and  serious  tale 
Of  a  fair  nymph  that  sported  in  the  vale 
Where  Cipo  with  his  silver  streams  doth  go, 
Along  the  valleys  of  Wingandelcoe, 
Which  now  a  far  more  glorious  name  doth  bear, 
Since  a  more  beauteous  nymph  is  worshipped 

there. 

******* 
Had  the  Castalian  Muses  known  the  place 
Which  this  Ambrosia  did  with  honor  grace, 
They  would  have  left  Parnassus  long  ago, 
And  changed  their  Phocis  for  Wingandelcoe; 
Yet  it  may  be  the  people,  void  of  sense, 
With    savage    rites    and    manners  feared  them 

thence; 
But    our    more    glorious    Nymph,    our    modern 

Muse 
Which  life  and  light  doth  to  the  North  infuse, 
Which  doth  with  joint  and  mutual  honor  grace 
Her    place    with     learning,    learning    with    her 

place, 
In  whose  respect  the  Muses  barbarous  are, 
The  Craces  rude,  nor  is  the  Phoenix  rare; 
Which  Fair  exceeds  her  predecessor's  facts, 
Nor  are  her  wondrous  acts  now  wondrous  acts; 
WTich  by  her  wisdom  and  her  princely  powers 
Defends  the  walls  of  Albion's  cliffy  towers; 
Hath    uncontrolled    stretched    out    her   mighty 

hand 
Over  Virginia  and  the  New-found-land, 
And  spread  the  color  of  our  English  Rose 
In  the  far  countries  where  tobacco  grows, 
And  tamed  the  savage  nations  of  the  West, 
Which  of  this  jewel  were  in  vain  possessed." 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  King 
James'  s  "  Counter-blast  to  Tobacco  "  was 
called  out  chiefly  by  the  fulsome  praises 
of  the  Maiden  Queen  mixed  up  with  the 
praises  of  the  narcotic  used.  The  allu- 
sion to  Elizabeth  as 

"  our  modern  Muse 

Which  life  and  light  doth  to  the  North  infuse," 

would  not  be  likely  to  prove  soothing  to 
one  who  was  a  Scotchman,  at  least  by 
birth. 


Referring  to  the  closing  lines  of  the 
quotation  from  Beaumont,  one  cannot 
help  wondering  a  little  how  far  "  the  sav- 
age nations  of  the  West  "  had  been  tamed 
in  1602.  Feeble  attempts  had  been 
made,  under  Raleigh  and  others,  to  col- 
onize the  country,  but  the  colonists  were 
all  lost.  Only  a  few  hogs  had  been  left 
on  the  Bermudas  as  the  outcome  of  the 
enterprise.  The  mild  manners  of  the 
numerous  progeny  of  these  represented 
the  taming  of  the  WTest  achieved  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Michael  Dray- 
ton makes  mention  of  these  hogs,  and  of 
their  gentle  nature,  in  some  laudatory 
verses  complimenting  the  vagrant  Coryat 
upon  his  "Travels,"  in  161 1. 

"  Creatness  to  me  seemed  ever  full  of  fear 
WTich  thou  found'st  false  at  thy  arriving  there; 
At  the  Bermudas,  the  example  such, 
Where  not  a  ship  until  this  time  durst  touch 
Rept,  as  supposed,  by  Hell's  infernal  dogs, 
Our  fleet   found   there   most   honest,   courteous 
hogs." 

But  Drayton  had  written,  prior  to 
1605,  one  of  his  most  spirited  lyrics  with 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  emigration 
to  these  shores.  His  language  is  so  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  that  age,  that  the 
piece  deserves  to  be  presented  in  full, 
but  space  will  admit  only  the  splendid 
opening. 

"  You  brave,  heroic  minds, 

Worthy  your  country's  name, 
That  honor  still  pursue, 
Go  and  subdue,  — 
Whilst  loitering  hinds 

Lurk  here  at  home  with  shame. 

"Britons,  you  stay  too  long, 

Quickly  aboard  bestow  you, 
And  with  a  merry  gale 
Swell  your  stretched  sail 
WTith  vows  as  strong 

As  the  winds  that  blow  you. 

"  Your  course  securely  steer, 

West  and  by  south  forth  keep, 
Rocks,  lee-shores  and  shoals, 
When  Eolus  scowls, 
You  need  not  fear 
So  absolute  the  deep. 

"  And  cheerfully  at  sea 

Success  you  still  entice 
To  get  the  pearl  and  gold, 
And  ours  to  hold 
Virginia, 
Earth's  only  Paradise." 

In  the  "  Political  Satires  "  of  Sir  John 
Denham,   belonging  to   the   time   of   the 
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earliest  settlement  of  the  Northern  colo- 
nies, there  is  mention  of  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  region  as  an  article  of  im- 
portation. Of  course  it  is  the  white  pine 
that  Sir  fohn  intends  under  the  name  of 
fir. 

"  Plant  now  New  England  firs  in  English  oak, 
Build  your  ship's  ribs  proof  to  cannon  stroke." 

There  is  an  interesting  allusion  to  this 
country  in  the  "  Britain's  Remembrancer  " 
of  George  Wither,  published  in  1628. 
As  this  work  dealt  particularly  with  the 
Plague  of  1625,  its  date  is  fixed.  In  an 
enumeration  of  instances  of  the  visita- 
tion of  Divine  wrath  upon  the  British 
nation,  the  author  refers  to  the  outcome 
of  attempts  at  colonization  here  : 

"  That  hopeful  voyage  which  brave  Raleigh  made, 
To  prosecute  those  golden  hopes  he  had, 
Was  overthrown;    and  (to  enlarge  the  cost) 
In  him  the  more  of  wit  than  money  lost. 
******* 
When  in  Virginia  we  had  nursed  long 
Our  Colonies,  and  hoped  they  were  strong, 
And  almost  able  to  subsist  alone, 
By  naked  people  they  were  set  upon, 
And  were  endangered ;    for  on  us  for  ill 
God  laid  his  hand,  and  lays  it  on  us  still." 

Elsewhere  in  his  "Remembrancer"  the 
author  reminds  Britain  of  the  unworthy 
views  with  which  the  colonization  of 
America  had  been  undertaken  and  was 
carried  on.  Some  shrewd  reflections 
upon  that  work  lead  him  to  express  an 
opinion  which  must  have  been  common 
in  that  day.  Speaking  of  the  distracted 
church,  he  says : 

"  I  know  that  if  Thou  please  Thou  canst  provide 
A  place  for  her  securely  to  abide 
Amid  the  western  wilderness,  and  where 
Scarce  glimmerings  of  Thy  favors  yet  appear, 
By  moulding  out  the  heathen  salvages 
To  be  a  people  far  surpassing  these. 
This,  Lord,  Thou  could'st  effect;    and  make  of 

them 
Thy  people,  whom  these  most  of  all  contemn. 
And  since  this  Nation,  in  their  wealthy  peace, 
Have  sent  out  Colonies,  but  to  increase 
Their  private  gains;  since   they  fair  shows  have 

made 
Of  publishing  the  gospel,  when  the  trade 
For  private  lucre  (as  the  times  reveal) 
Was  chiefesl  founder  of  their  feigned  zeal; 
Since  they  in  that  and  other  things  pretend 
Religion  when  'tis  farthest  from  their  end, 
Thou  didst   but    right,   if  Thou   shouldst  force 

their  seed 
I  o  settle  or  some  barbarous  coast  for  need." 

But  what  will  prove  of  greater  interest 


now  than  any  reference  to  the  country 
and  its  products  in  those  early  times,  or 
even  the  history  of  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  colonization,  are  the  casual  notices  we 
here  and  there  come  across  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  then  coming  here  for  set- 
tlement. The  feeling  with  which  the 
colonists  were  then  being  dismissed  from 
England  was  bitter  enough  for  the  most 
part.  It  was  the  rancor  of  religious  ha- 
tred. John  Taylor,  the  water-poet  as  he 
was  called,  described  the  Separatists  not 
far  from  1620,  and  here  are  a  few  speci- 
men verses : 

"  And  what  ungodly  place  can  harbor  then, 
These  fugitive,  unnatural  Englishmen; 
Except  that  with  the  Turk  or  infidel 
Or  on,  or  in  the  sea  they  mean  to  dwell, 
That  if  in  lesser  room  they  may  be  crammed, 
And  live  and  die  at  Amster  and  be  damned." 

This  will  answer  very  well  for  a  general 
view  of  this  subject  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  amiable  poeta-aquaticus,  but  for 
a  more  particular  description  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  "  The  Praise  of  Hemp- 
seed,"  by  the  same  author.  Some  parts 
of  this  performance  of  Taylor's  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  altogether  too  plain  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  present. 

"The  cross's  blessing  he  esteems  a  curse, 
The  ring  in  marriage  —  out  upon't,  'tis  worse, 
And  for  his  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
In  sooth  he'll  rather  suffer  banishment, 
And  go  to  Amster  damned,  and  live  and  die, 
Ere  he'll  commit  so  much  idolatry. 

******* 
The  spirit  still  directs  him  how  to  pray, 
Nor  will  he  dress  his  meat  the  Sabbath  day, 
Which  doth  a  mighty  mystery  unfold, 
His  zeal  is  hot  although  his  meat  be  cold. 
Suppose  his  cat  on  Sunday  kill  a  rat, 
She  on  the  Monday  must  be  hanged  for  that. 
His  faith  keeps  a  continual  holiday 
Himself  doth  labor  to  keep  it  at  play; 
Eor  he  is  read  and  deeply  understood 
That  if  his  faith  should  work  'twould  do  no  good, 
A  line  clean-lingered  faith  must  save  alone, 
(iood  works    are    needless,    therefore    he'll    do 
none." 

The  allusions  to  Amsterdam  in  con- 
nection with  the  exodus  of  the  Puritans 
from  England  abound  in  the  literature 
of  that  period.  To  swear  by  way  of 
Amsterdam  was  a  proverbial  phrase. 
The  public  feeling  of  annoyance  at  the 
removal  of  so  many  from  England  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Hollanders  were  flocking  into 
eastern  England  just  about  as  fast  as  the 
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Puritans  were  leaving  that  part  of  the 
country.  Altogether,  the  exchange  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  moderate  the  intolerance  of  the  Church, 
and  to  soften  public  sentiment.  Although 
Taylor  was  a  man  of  no  great  discern- 
ment or  discrimination,  he  had  the  sense 
to  see  the  difference  between  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  schismatics,  the  seditiously 
minded  Nonconformists,  and  he  had  the 
honesty  to  make  the  distinction.  He 
does  the  conscientious  Puritans  justice  in 
these  doggerel  verses  : 

"  There  are  a  sort  of  men  which  conscience  make 
Of  what  they  say,  or  do,  or  undertake; 
Who  neither  will  dissemble,  swear,  nor  lie, 
Who  to  good  ends  their  actions  all  apply, 
Who  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  relieve  the  poor, 
According  to  their  portion  and  their  store, 
And  these  good  people  some  men  do  backbite, 
And  call  them  Puritans  in  scorn  and  spite." 

It  could  not  have  been  thought  other- 
wise than  patriotic  for  the  Puritans  to 
have  come  directly  to  English  colonies 
in  America.  What  roused  the  bitterest 
feeling  was  their  going  to  Holland  and 
the  Dutch  coming  in  to  take  their  places. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  better  stated  by  saying, 
that  the  Dutch  came  over  into  England 
and  the  Puritans  took  the  places  they  had 
left.  We  find  both  parties  sufficiently 
abused  in  the  writers  of  that  period. 
The  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  Dutch  ap- 
pears plainly  enough  in  the  "  Old  Fortu- 
natus "  of  Dekker,  published  in  1600. 
Fortunatus  says  to  the  kings  : 

"  Wretches,  why  gnaw  you  not  your  fingers  off, 
And  tear  your  tongues  out,  seeing   yourselves 

trod  down, 
And    this    Dutch    Botcher    wearing    Munster's 

crown? 
John  Leyden,  born  in  Holland,  poor  and  base, 
Now  rich  in  emperie,  and  Fortune's  grace?" 

The  Puritans  had  for  a  long  time  been 
a  common  object  of  abuse  and  contempt 
from  the  poets,  particularly  from  the 
play-writers.  By  this  usage  the  latter 
were  settling  off  a  score  which  had  been 
running  for  some  time.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  through  the  long  period 
during  which  the  early  mysteries  and 
moralities  were  the  popular  dramatic  en- 
tertainments, the  public  conscience  had 
not  been  slumbering  altogether  peace- 
fully, and  the  denunciation  of  the  thea- 


tres by  the  Puritans  was  only  the  contin- 
uing of  a  warfare  which  had  been  begun 
some  centuries  earlier  than  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  In  a  play  of  Robert  Var- 
rington's,  published  in  1601,  a  constable 
and  three  watchmen  are  introduced  upon 
the  discovery  of  a  murder.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  dialogue  that  ensues  : 

11 2d  Watch.  —  Is  this  the  fruits  of  saint-like  Pu- 
ritans? 

I  never  liked  such  damned  hypocrisy. 

3d  Watch,  —  He  would  not  lose  a  sermon  for 
a  pound, 

An  oath  he  thought  would  rend  his  jaws  in 
twain, 

An  idle  word  did  whet  God's  vengeance  on; 

And  yet  two  murders  were  not  scrupulous." 

This  bitterness  of  feeling  followed  the 
Puritans  over  into  Holland.  In  an  Eng- 
lish play  founded  on  a  Dutch  subject  — 
"  Sir  John  Van  Olden  Barneveld  "  — 
credited  to  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  and 
published  in  1619,  the  Dutch  characters- 
are  represented  as  discussing  the  English 
people  who  are  sojourning  in  Holland, 
and  are  wishing  these  all  to  "  the  other 
part  of  the  world."  It  is  natural  to  con- 
clude that  reference  is  here  made  to 
America ;  and  we  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  only  the  year  be- 
fore the  Pilgrims  set  out  from  Delft.  If 
the  above  interpretation  of  the  play  be 
correct,  it  shows  that  the  plan  of  removal 
from  Holland  was  common  talk  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  latter  country,  at 
the  time  when  the  play  was  first  performed 
in  London. 

"Zeid. —  What's  she? 

Vand.  —  An  Englishwoman. 
Leid.  —  Would  that  they  were  all  shipped  well 
To  the  other  part  of  the  world. 

These  stubborn  English 
We  only  fear." 

Such  was  the  feeling  toward  the  Puri- 
tans before  they  began  to  come  I 
America.  What  the  feeling  was  later. 
after  they  had  found  refuge  here,  we  car, 
nowhere  learn  more  plainly  and  directly 
than  from  "The  Ordinary,'1  a  play  writ- 
ten by  William  Cartwright  at  some  time 
near  1640.  Cartwright  was  a  clergyman, 
a  fellow  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  and 
he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  poet. 
He  had  previously  written  a  play,  ki  The 
Royal  Slave,"  which  was  performed  be- 
fore  the    King   and    Queen  at  Oxford  in 
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1636.  He  was  a  wit,  and  in  his  own 
time  was  thought  a  man  of  taste.  A  few 
passages  from  "  The  Ordinary  "  will  prove 
the  quality  of  this  latter  possession.  Act 
I.,  Scene  III.,  of  the  play  gives  an  inter- 
view between  a  young  man  and  his 
tutor  : 

"Andrew. — Tutor,  I  would  fain  learn  some  reli- 
gion. 
Hearsay.  —  Religion  ? 
Yes,  to  become  a  martyr,  and  be  pictured 
With  a  long  label  out  o'  your  mouth,  like  those 
In  Fox's  book;   just  like  a  juggler  drawing 
Riband  out  of  his  throat." 

Then  again,  farther  on,  in  Act  II., 
Scene  III.,  there  is  another  allusion  to 
the  Puritans  : 

"Coster.  —  I'll    send    some    forty    thousand    into 
Paul's, 
Build  a  cathedral  next  in  Banbury; 
Give  organs  to  each  parish  in  the  kingdom, 
And  so  root  out  the  unmusical  Elect." 

But  it  is  near  the  end  of  the  play,  in 
Act  V.,  Scene  V.,  that  the  real  intent,  the 
animus  of  the  piece  appears.  It  is  after 
dark  in  the  streets  of  London.  Three 
scoundrels  have  evidently  knocked  down 
one  of  the  guardians  of  the  peace.  The 
parley  they  hold  among  themselves  must 
have  been  relished  in  the  theatres,  as  the 
play  is  written  with  the  expectation  that 
their  action  will  be  applauded. 

"  Shape.  —  Lie   thou   there,  watchman,  how  the 

knave  that's  looked  for 
May  often  lurk  under  the  officer  ! 
Invention,  I  applaud  thee. 
Hearsay.  —  London  air,  methinks,  begins  to  be 

too  hot  for  us. 
SI ieer. — There  is  no  longer  tarrying  here;  let's 

swear 
Fidelity  to  one  another,  and 
So  resolve  for  New  England. 
Hear.  —  'Tis  but  getting 
A  little  pigeon-hole  reformed  ruff  — 
Slic. — Forcing  our  beards   into   the  orthodox 

bent  — 
Sha.  —  Nosing  a  little  treason  'gainst  the  Ring; 
Bark  something  at  the  bishops,  and  we  shall 
Be  easily  received. 
Hear.  —  No  fitter  place. 
They  are  good  silly  people;    souls  that  will 
I5e  cheated  without  trouble;    one  eye  is 
Put  out  with  zeal,  th'  other  with  ignorance, 
And   yet  they  think  they're  eagles. 
Sha.  —  We  are  made 

Just  lit  for  that  meridian;    no  good  works 
Allowed  their:    faith,  faith   is  that  they  call  for, 
And  we  w  ill  bring  it  'em. 
Sli.  —  What  language  speak  they? 
.//ear.-      English,   and    now  and    then  a  root   or 

two 


Of  Hebrew,  which  we'll  learn  of  some  Dutch 

skipper, 
That  goes  along  with  us  this  voyage ;    now 
We  want  but  a  good  wind;  the  brethren's  sighs 
Must    rill    our    sails.     For  what    Old    England 

won't 
Afford,  New  England  will.     You  shall  hear  of 

us, 
By  the  next  ship  that  comes,  for  proselytes. 
Such  soil  is  not  the  good  man's  country  only, 
Nor  is  the  lot  his  to  be  still  at  home. 
We'll  claim  a  share  and  prove  that  Nature  gave 
This  boon,  as  to  the  good,  so  to  the  knave." 

The  mention  of  vessels  coming  back 
from  the  Colonies  for  proselytes  reminds 
us  how  strongly  and  rapidly  the  tide  of 
emigration  was  setting  out  from  England 
at  that  time.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  comment- 
ing upon  Sheer's  words,  "  So  resolve  for 
New  England,"  says  : 

"This  is  intended  to  ridicule  the  Puritans  of 
the  time;  who,  on  account  of  the  severe  cen- 
sures of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  greatness  of  the 
fines  there,  the  rigorous  proceedings  to  impose 
ceremonies,  the  suspending  and  silencing  minis- 
ters for  not  reading  in  church  the  Book  of  Sports, 
and  other  grievances,  sold  their  estates  and  set- 
tled in  New  England. 

"The  emigration  on  these  accounts  at  length 
became  so  general  that  a  proclamation  was  put 
forth  in  1635  to  stoP  those  who  had  determined 
to  follow  their  friends.  It  is  remarkable  that 
amongst  those  who  were  actually  on  shipboard, 
and  prevented  by  the  proclamation  from  proceed- 
ing on  their  voyage,  were  the  patriot  Hampden 
and  his  cousin,  Oliver  Cromwell." 

This  incident  in  the  life  of  Cromwell 
brings  to  mind  Thomas  Middleton's 
"Mayor  of  Quinborough,"  which  was 
published  in  1660.  The  date  of  its  com- 
position is  not  easily  made  out,  but  it 
appears  to  belong  to  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Cromwell  was  intended 
under  the  character  of  Oliver,  and  that 
the  play  was  so  understood.  The  ground 
upon  which  this  opinion  rests  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  English  critics  have  iden- 
tified the  Quinborough  of  the  poet  with 
Huntingdon,  the  birthplace  of  Cromwell. 
The  mayor  of  that  town  would  represent 
the  official  who  detained  the  emigrant 
from  sailing.  There  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  forcible  detention  in  the  pas- 
sage where  Oliver  is  represented  as  try- 
ing to  run  away  from  a  play,  but  is  forced 
to  witness  it  and  to  listen  to  profane 
music.  If  this  be  the  intent  of  the  piece, 
then  the  date  of  its  composition   is  fixed 
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at  a  time  soon  after  1635.  This  partic- 
ular passage  is  strictly  personal ;  but  if 
we  take  Oliver  for  the  typical  Puritan,  as 
well  as  for  Cromwell,  and  there  is  no 
forcing  the  meaning  in  doing  this,  —  then, 
it  becomes  admirably  illustrative  of  the 
temper  of  the  times. 

"  Sim.  —  What  joyful  throat 

Is  that,  Aminadab?     What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  cry? 

Amin.  — The  rebel  is  taken. 

Sim. —  Oliver,  the  Puritan? 

Amin. — Oliver,  Puritan  and  fustian-weaver  al- 
together. 

Sim.  —  Fates,   I  thank    you  for  this  victorious 
day; 

Bonfires  of  pease-straw  burn,  let  the  bells  ring. 

Glov.  — There's  two  in  mending,  and  you  know 
they  count. 

Sim.- — 'Las,  the  tenor's  broken!   ring  out  the 
treble. 

[Oliver  is  brought  in. 

I    am    o'er-cloyed    with    joy;     welcome,    thou 
rebel. 

Oliv.  —  I  scorn  thy  welcome,  I  — 

Sim.  —  Art  thou  yet  so  stout? 

Wilt  thou  not  stoop  for  grace?  —  then  get  thee 
out. 

Oliv.  —  I    was   not  born    to   stoop    but    to   my 
loom; 

That  seized  upon,  my  stooping  days  are  done. 

In  plain  terms,  if  thou  hast  anything  to  say  to 
me, 

Send  me  away  quickly,  this  is  no  biding  place. 

I  understand  there  are  players  in  thy  house, 

Despatch  me,  I  charge  thee,  in  the  name  of  all 

The  brethren. 

Sim.  —  Nay,   now,  proud   rebel,    I    will   make 
thee  stay, 

And  to  thy  greater  torment  see  a  play. 

Oliv. — Oh,   devil,   I   conjure  thee  by  Amster- 
dam. 

Sim.  —  Our  word  is  past, 

Justice  may  wink  a  while,  but  see  at  last. 

[  The  play  begins. 

Hold,  stop  him,  stop  him  ! 

Oliv.  —  Oh,  that  profane  trumpet !     Oh,  oh  ! 

Sim. — ■  Set  him  down  there  I  charge  you,  offi- 
cers. 

Oliv.  —  I'll  hide  my  ears  and  stop  my  eyes. 

Sim. — Down  with  his  golls  [hands]  I  charge 
you. 

Oliv.  —  Oh,  tyranny,  tyranny,  revenge   it  tribu- 
lation ! 

For  rebels  there  are  many  deaths,  but  sure  the 
only  way 

To  execute  a  Puritan  is  seeing  of  a  play. 

Oh,  I  shall  swound  ! 

Sim.  —  Which  if  thou  dost,  to  spite  thee, 

A  player's  boy  shall  bring  thee  aqua-vitce. 

[Enter  first  cheater. 

Oliv.  —  Oh,  I'll    not   swoon   at  all  for't,  though 
I  die. 

Sim. — Peace,  here's  a  rascal,  list  and  edify. 

1st  Cheat.  —  I  say  still  he's  an  ass  that  cannot 
live  by  his  wits. 


Sim.  —  What  a  bold  rascal's  this? 

lie  calls  us  all  asses  at  lirst  dash; 

Sure  none  of  us  live  by  our  wits,  unless  it  be 

Oliver,  the  Puritan. 

Oliv.  —  I  scorn  as  much  to  live  by  my  wits 

As  the  proudest  of  you  all. 

Sim.  —  Why,  then   you've  an  ass  for  company, 

So  hold  your  prating." 

Oliver's  conjuring  by  Amsterdam  means 
by  way  of  that  city,  and  there  is  implied 
in  that  connection  a  wholly  uncompli- 
mentary reference  to  the  Puritans  who 
were  still  residing  in  Holland.  The  last 
lines  quoted  show  how  a  double  construc- 
tion is  put  upon  his  words.  If  we  go 
back  and  read  as  an  invocation, 

"  O  Devil,  I  conjure  thee  by  Amsterdam  !  " 

we  get  at  one  of  the  meanings  of  the 
line. 

Thomas  Fuller,  himself  a  worthy  who 
wrote  of  English  worthies,  was  loyal  to 
the  king ;  but  he  could  not  conceal  from 
his  hearers  the  danger  England  ran  of 
losing  the  better  part  of  her  population. 
This  may  seem  a  strong  way  of  putting 
the  case,  but  who  can  read  his  sermon 
on  ''The  Fear  of  Losing  the  Old  Light," 
preached  before  the  corporation  of  Exe- 
ter in  1646,  and  not  feel  that  the  mat- 
ters of  which  he  then  spoke  had,  to  his 
view  at  least,  assumed  vital  importance 
to  the  nation.  This  sermon  was  not 
merely  a  review  of  the  action  of  the 
Come-outers  who  followed  the  New 
Light  in  their  spiritual  course,  but  it  was 
a  square  look  at  the  broad  fact  that  the 
Colonies  were  being  strengthened,  and 
England  was  being  weakened  at  pre- 
cisely equal  pace.  Fuller  is  delightful  in 
his  sermons  as  he  is  elsewhere,  and  we 
can  keep  along  with  him  over  a  portion 
of  this  discourse. 

Speaking  of  missionary  enterprise  in 
his  day,  the  preacher  characteristically 
remarks, 

'•I  have  not  heard  of  many  fish  (understand 
me  in  a  mystical  sense)  caught  in  New  England. 
*  *  *  The  fault  is  not  in  the  religion,  but  in 
the  professors  of  it,  that  of  late  we  have  been 
more  unhappy  in  killing  of  Christians  than  happy 
in  converting  of  Pagans." 

Alluding  to  the  favorable  inclination 
of  the  Gospel  "to  verge  westward,"  he 
says  : 

"  This  putteth  us  in  some  hopes  of  America,  in 
God's  due  time;    God   knows  what  good  effects  to 
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them  our  sad  war  may  produce;  some  may  be 
frighted  therewith  over  into  those  parts  (being 
more  willing  to  endure  American  than  English 
savages),  or  out  of  curiosity  to  see,  necessity  to 
live,  frugality  to  gain,  may  carry  religion  over 
with  them  into  this  barbarous  country.  Only 
God  forbid  we  should  make  so  bad  a  bargain  as 
wholly  to  exchange  our  Gospel  for  their  gold,  our 
Saviour  for  their  silver,  fetch  thence  lignum  vitae 
and  deprive  ourselves  of  the  tree  of  life  in  lieu 
thereof.  May  not  their  planting  be  our  supplant- 
ing, their  founding  in  Christ,  our  confession;  let 
them  have  of  our  light,  not  all  our  light;  let  their 
candle  be  kindled  at  ours,  ours  not  removed  to 
them." 

To  pursue  this  course  of  reading  fur- 
ther would  result  simply  in  accumulating 
more  evidence  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter.    Enough    has  already  been  given 


to  show  the  relations  between  the  early- 
colonists  and  the  mother  country.  If  we 
were  to  continue  on  the  same  line  of 
reading  down  to  the  time  of  American 
Independence,  we  should  find  that  this 
event  grew  steadily,  by  a  natural  process 
of  development,  out  of  the  antipathies 
prevailing  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore its  time.  It  is  in  ways  like  this,  in 
showing  itself  as  a  mirror  of  the  time  to 
which  it  belongs,  that  general  literature 
most  urgently  claims  our  attention  and 
our  interest.  In  the  drama  and  the  songs 
of  men,  no  less  than  in  their  sermons 
and  their  speeches,  are  reflected  the  life 
and  the  growth  of  all  human  history. 
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AN    IDYL    OF    SEVENTY    SUMMERS    AGO. 


By  Mir  a    Clarke  Parsons. 


HEN  Eleazar  Ring,  the 
handsome  young  car- 
penter, died  from  an 
accident  encountered 
while  helping  a  neigh- 
bor move  a  building, 
everybody  pitied  the 
young  widow,  who  was  left  with  her  two 
little  children  to  fight  her  way  through 
the  world.  A  smaller  measure  of  sym- 
pathy overflowed  upon  his  bright-eyed 
young  half-sister,  Eunice,  who  by  the 
stroke  was  left,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
homeless  and   dependent. 

Eleazar  had  taken  her  from  a  home  in 
which  there  were  many  mouths  to  fill, 
and  his  father  was  old.      He  said  : 

"  She  has  been  more  like  a  daughter 
than  a  sister  to  me,  ever  since  she  was 
born.  Let  her  come  to  me.  I  have  a 
good  trade,  and  she  shall  never  want  for 
anything." 

In  the  midst,  of  the  girl's  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  brother,  she  never  thought  of 
blaming  sister  Dosia  for  considering  her 
a  burden  in  spite  of  her  constant  service 
in  the  household.  But  after  she  had 
eaten  the  bitter  bread  of  dependence  for 


a  few  months,  Mrs.  Squire  Ellsworth, 
whose  husband  kept  the  store  and  Post 
Office  at  Fairmount  Centre,  twenty  miles 
away,  came  to  ask  if  she  would  go  and 
live  with  her,  and  Eunice  thankfully  said 
"yes." 

She  took  the  place  of  an  adopted 
daughter  in  the  squire's  household,  and 
was  never  allowed  to  feel  the  difference 
between  her  own  claim  there,  and  that 
of  the  young  Ellsworths.  The  spring- 
she  was  nineteen  years  old,  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth said  one  day  : 

"  Eunice,  they  want  a  teacher  at  the 
North  End  this  summer.  Mr.  Clarke 
spoke  to  father  about  you  yesterday, 
when  he  brought  in  the  butter.  I  think 
I  can  manage  to  spare  you  if  you  want 
to  go.  Ann  and  Sally  ought  to  be  doing 
a  little  more  housework." 

Mr.  Clarke  was  serving  his  first  term  as 
Prudential  Committee-man  in  his  district. 
He  had  some  acquaintance  with  Eunice  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  town  in  New 
England  must  needs  know  each  other, 
when  all  the  tribes  went  up  to  worship  at 
the  same  temple.  If  he  had  come  to 
feel  any  particular  interest  in  the  damsel. 
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he  had  made  no  sign.  He  called  a  few 
days  later,  and  a  bargain  was  made. 
Eunice  was  to  begin  the  school  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  receiving  four  and 
sixpence  (seventy-five  cents)  per  week 
for  her  services,  and  continuing  as  long 
as  the  district  money  held  out. 

Six  weeks  before  the  opening  of  our 
story,  she  was  duly  installed  as  school 
ma'am  in  district  number  nine.  She 
boarded  round,  stopping  the  first  week  at 
the  home  of  the  committee-man.  He, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  had  once  visited 
the  school,  on  the  opening  week,  quite 
unequally  sharing  the  honors  of  the  day 
with  the  minister,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
visit  the  different  school  districts  at  that 
time,  and  see  that  the  machinery  was  in 
running  order. 

The  day  of  the  minister's  advent  was 
an  occasion  of  delight  mingled  with  awe, 
to  the  children  of  two  generations  ago  in 
New  England.  He  was  reverenced  by 
them  as  a  superior  being.  The  sight  of 
his  chaise  in  the  distance,  at  recess  time, 
was  the  signal  for  them  to  leave  their 
play,  form  into  line,  and  "  make  their 
manners,"  as  he  rode  solemnly  past. 

The  visit  to  the  school  always  closed 
with  "remarks"  and  prayer;  and  many 
gray-haired  children  of  to-day  retain  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  venerable  form  stand- 
ing behind  the  teacher's  desk,  while  the 
sunlight  from  the  bare  windows  glorified 
the  worn  and  whittled  benches  of  the 
old  schoolroom.  After  this  time,  unless 
there  was  serious  trouble  in  the  school, 
the  minister  was  seen  no  more  until  the 
final  examination  day. 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  on  a  warm 
afternoon  in  June.  The  restless  feet  of 
the  children  kept  time  to  the  motion  of  the 
flies  on  the  window  panes,  while  through 
the  open  door  floated  the  fragrance  of 
Farmer  Elder's  clover-field.  A  white- 
faced  bumble  bee,  which  had  dropped  in 
to  exchange  a  friendly  buzz  with  the 
drones  in  the  red  hive,  had  been  caught 
and  imprisoned  in  a  hollyhock  by  a  boy 
on  the  seat  nearest  the  door,  who  at  in- 
tervals stimulated  its  smothered  rage  to  a 
deeper  bass,  by  a  snap  of  his  fingers. 

The  schoolhouse  was  set  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  dusty  highway,  having  near  it 
"  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any 


weather  at  all."  A  patch  of  tall  Canadian 
thistles  grew  on  the  south  side,  which  at 
blossom  time  lured  the  bees  and  butter- 
flies, and  caused  the  bare  feet  of  the 
children  to  suffer  tortures  in  pursuit  of 
the  restless  rovers.  The  west  window 
opened  into  a  pasture  which  had  been 
forbidden  ground  to  the  youngsters  ever 
since  one  of  them  had  spent  half  the 
night  in  a  tree  within  the  enclosure,  by 
reason  of  the  persistent  attentions  of  a 
belligerent  young  animal  beneath. 

The  schoolma'am  was  engaged  in  en- 
deavoring to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
George  Brown,  in  the  ABC  class,  the 
difference  between  O  and  I,  and  failed  to 
notice  an  unusual  stir  in  the  room,  as  at 
length,  closing  the  spelling-book,  she 
said  : 

"  Now,  say  your  verse." 

The  child  straightened  up,  and  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  things,  as  he  re- 
peated in  a  shrill  voice  : 

"  Little  David  with  his  sling, 
At  Go-li-er  he  did  fling, 
Hit  Go-li-er  on  the  head, 

Great  Go-li-er  fell  — down  —  dead  !  '" 

Ann  Maria  Churchill  giggled  as  the 
boy  hastily  resumed  the  perpendicular 
after  illustrating  the  manner  of  the  giant's 
downfall,  his  movements  being  hastened 
by  the  appearance  of  a  young  man  with 
a  wooden  measure  in  his  hand,  who 
vaulted  lightly  over  the  wall  near  the 
schoolhouse,  while  half  a  score  of  young 
animals,  eager  for  the  salt  which  it  had 
contained,  followed  close  behind. 

"  Committee-man's  coming  !  "  an- 
nounced the  giggling  girl  to  her  com- 
panion in  a  loud  whisper,  as  the  young 
farmer  deposited  his  salt-dish  on  a  flat 
stone,  and  knocked  at  the  open  door. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Ring.  Our 
folks  wanted  me  to  stop  and  tell  you 
that  they  expect  you  next  week,"  he  ex- 
plained, standing  somewhat  uneasily  un- 
der the  gaze  of  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes. 

"Will  you  walk  in?  AYe  are  just  go- 
ing to  spell  round,"  she  ventured. 

Nothing  loath,  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. The  youth  were  made  to  pass  in 
order  before  him,  till  the  spelling  was 
accomplished,  and  the  shadow  on  the 
west  window-sill  marked  four  o'clock. 
Then    school    was    dismissed.     A    shout 
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rent  the  air.  The  urchins  who  had  kept 
old  Adam  in  subjection  by  a  tremendous 
effort  for  the  past  half  hour  burst  forth 
with  the  imprisoned  bumble  bee,  which, 
being  at  last  released  by  his  tormentor, 
sailed  away  on  an  afternoon  sunbeam  to 
join  his  kindred  in  the  thistle  patch. 
When  the  shouts  had  died  away  in  the 
distance,  Jotham  and  Eunice  set  out 
towards  the  teacher's  boarding-place. 

At  Widow  More's  gate  they  parted, 
Jotham  going  half  a  mile  further  to  his 
own  home,  a  tiny  brown  farmhouse  lodged 
like  a  bird's  nest  in  a  dimple  between 
the  hills,  overshadowed  by  a  tall  butter- 
nut tree  which  dropped  its  fruit  upon  the 
roof  in  autumn,  while  a  maple  grove  on 
the  north  kept  the  wind  from  the  dwell- 
ing in  winter.  From  the  spa  re -room 
windows  one  could  look  away  over  the 
blue  hills  which  formed  the  last  link  in 
a  grand  mountain  chain,  whose  peaks 
further  north,  formed  Graylock  and  his 
brethren.  The  low  roof  had  sheltered 
many  generations  of  the  family  of  which 
Jotham  was  the  last  to  bear  the  name. 
An  old  book  has  come  down  to  the 
present  time,  bound  in  leather,  bearing- 
date  "1729,"  entitled  "A  Token  for 
Mourners,"  by  John  Flavel,  in  which  is 
inscribed  : 

"  Aaron  Clark 
His  Book  God  give 
Him  grace  theirin  to 
Look  that  he  may  run 
the  blefsed  race  that 
Heaven  may  be  his 
I  hvelling  place." 

This  was  Jotham's  great-grandfather. 
His  father  died  when  the  lad  was  sixteen, 
leaving  him  to  carry  on  the  farm,  with 
the  aid  and  counsel  of  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  great  thrift  and  management. 
His  half-sister.  Silence,  with  her  wonder- 
ful brown  hair  and  sympathetic  eyes,  had 
faded  like  a  snowdrop,  and  quickly  fol- 
lowed her  father. 

Made  painfully  bashful  by  reason  of  his 
secluded  life,  the  boy  had  served  his  time 
as  a  pupil  in  the  red  schoolhouse,  where 
for  many  winters,  until  he  was  called  up 
higher,  old  Master  Taylor  had  held  the 
rod  of  authority  over  the  boys  and  girls, 
bringing  it  down  alike  upon  the  heads  of 
the  evil  and  the  good. 

His   sou    Simeon   was    as    Jonathan    to 


this  lonely  David,  and  their  souls  were 
knit  together  as  brethren.  They  sat  on 
the  same  hard,  backless  bench ;  they 
wrote  in  fair,  round  hand  in  their  home- 
made writing-books  : 

"  Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." 

They  did  sums  by  algebra  without  know- 
ing it,  naming  the  process  the  Rule  of 
Supposition ;  and,  better  spellers  than 
ancestor  Aaron,  spelled  Perry's  Dic- 
tionary through  from  cover  to  cover  at 
the  evening  spelling  schools  without  miss- 
ing a  word.  Jotham  was  the  elder  by 
two  years,  and  the  adviser  and  confidant 
of  his  companion. 

Jotham  had  a  tenor  voice,  clear  and 
resonant  as  that  of  the  bell-bird,  whose 
evening  song  echoed  through  the  maple 
grove  hard  by  his  home,  while  Simeon 
sang  a  good  bass.  Many  happy  winter 
evenings  were  spent  by  the  two  youths 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  brown  farm- 
house, with  fiddle  and  home-made  bass 
viol,  on  which  they  were  wont  to 
play  skilfully.  Sometimes  even  patient 
'•'Aunt  Darkis,"  as  the  neighbors  called 
her,  was  fain  to  tie  her  wide-bordered 
cap  more  closely  over  her  ears,  when 
Cousin  Jemima  joined  in  the  harmony, 
uplifting  her  voice  like  a  pelican  in  the 
wilderness,  while  she  quavered  through 
old  "Majesty"  and  "Sherburne." 
•  Jemima  was  an  old-maid  relative,  who 
was  wont  to  sojourn  from  time  to  time 
with  Aunt  Dorcas,  assisting  with  the 
spinning  and  other  household  duties,  her 
tall,  erect  figure  showing  in  marked  con- 
trast to  her  aunt,  who  was  bent  and 
bowed. 

After  school  days  were  over,  Simeon 
became  a  clerk  in  'Squire  Ellsworth's 
store,  at  the  Centre,  three  miles  away, 
where  he  sold  cotton  cloth  and  molasses 
and  divers  and  sundry  other  commodities, 
and  boarded  in  the  'squire's  family.  This 
was  generally  thought  to  be  a  great  ad- 
vancement over  plodding  farm  life. 

There  had  been  nothing  of  importance 
in  the  conversation  between  Jotham  and 
his  companion  during  the  short  walk  to 
Widow  More's,  but  the  light  that  was 
never  on  sea  or  land  shone  in  the  young 
man's  honest  gray  eyes  as  he  lifted  them 
to  the  June  sky,  and  the   story  older  than 
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the  granite  hills  which  encompassed  his 
home  was  writing  itself  upon  his  heart. 

The  schoolhouse  was  left  to  vacation 
quiet  for  two  weeks  in  July,  that  the 
older  scholars  might  spread  hay  and 
"  rake  after."  Then  the  swarm  again 
settled,  and  the  buzz  of  study  and  mis- 
chief went  on  as  before,  while  the  bright- 
eyed  teacher  reigned  as  queen  bee  and 
kept  the  hive  in  order. 

The  "boarding  round,"  then  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  district  school-keeping,  often 
brought  Eunice  to  the  home  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee-man,  for  it  was  expected 
that  this  officer  should  provide  a  home 
for  the  teacher  whenever,  in  her  weekly 
revolutions  through  the  district,  she  came 
to  be  entertained  by  a  family  whose 
poverty  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  of  teachable  age 
which  it  contained,  meaning  from  three 
years  old  and  upward.  So  when  Jim 
Robinson's  turn  came,  with  his  family  of 
five  olive  plants,  his  few  unproductive 
acres,  and  a  shiftless  wife  to  mismanage 
the  home,  kind  Aunt  Dorcas  said, 

"  I  guess  the  teacher'd  better  come  and 
board  out  the  Robinson's  time  here." 

Her  son  warmly  approved  the  sugges- 
tion. He  was  a  devout  believer  in  Prov- 
idence. He  had  been  tumbled  up  and 
down  in  his  mind,  seeking  some  way  by 
which  he  could  see  the  fair  damsel 
oftener,  and  surely  this  was  a  direct  in- 
terference in  his  behalf.  Jim's  home  was 
the  abode  of  unthrift  and  discomfort, 
while  his  mother  and  Cousin  Jemima  were 
immaculate  housekeepers,  and  the  farm 
produced  good  store  of  creature  com- 
forts. 

Nowhere  else  was  such  an  orchard, 
with  fruit  as  golden  as  that  guarded  of 
old  by  the  Hesperides,  while  the  garden 
yielded  all  manner  of  herbs  and  vege- 
tables after  their  kind.  Peace  and  plenty 
reigned  in  the  farmhouse.  How  its  master 
blessed  the  Providence  which  had  filled 
the  poor  man's  quiver  with  the  poor 
man's  blessing  !  Each  tow-headed  urchin 
represented  an  added  week  of  the  girl's 
presence  under  his  own  roof. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  that  summer 
of  summers  was  full  of  unwritten  poetry 
to  the  young  farmer.  There  were  walks 
in     the     twilight     in     the     old-fashioned 


garden  where  the  hollyhocks  nodded  their 
wise  heads  to  each  other  over  the  gate, 
and  the  striped  grass  under  the  lilac 
bush  held  up  its  shining  blades,  tempting 
the  two  into  bewildering  proximity  as 
they  searched  in  vain  for  a  matched  pair. 
When  the  dew  fell  too  heavily,  the  gar- 
den was  abandoned  for  the  great  flat 
stone  doorstep.  The  robin  in  the  tree 
overhead  would  stir  softly  in  her  nest, 
hearing  through  her  midsummer  night's 
dream  two  young  voices  blending  in 
sweet  accord  as  they  sang  Addison's 
noble  ode  : 

"  Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole." 

When  Cousin  Jemima's  step  was  heard 
in  the  kitchen,  as  she  wound  the  clock 
and  set  the  bread  for  the  morrow's  bak- 
ing, Eunice  would  flutter  like  a  belated 
bird  to  her  nest  under  the  eaves,  while 
Jotham  would  take  his  happy  heart  for  a 
walk  in  the  orchard,  from  whence  he 
could  see  the  twinkling  of  her  candle 
through  the  trees  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  all  would  be  dark,  save  in  his  heart, 
where  the  light  of  love  shone  like  a 
bright  star.  He  could  only  whisper  the 
secret  to  the  night  breezes  and  the 
motherly  robin. 

All  too  soon  the  bright  summer  passed. 
Examination  day  was  over,  with  its  array 
of  delighted  parents  and  august  school- 
committee.  The  young  teacher  looked 
worried.  It  was  a  trying  ordeal  for  her, 
no  doubt.  x\t  last  the  guests  had  de- 
parted, the  children  had  received  their 
simple  gifts,  and  said  their  tearful  good- 
bys.  Already  the  schoolroom  was  tak- 
ing on  a  mournful  look  amid  the  fading- 
glories  of  maple  branches  and  foil  mari- 
golds, with  which  the  older  girls  had 
covered  the  cracks  in  its  plastered  sides. 

Jotham  unhitched  Whitefoot  from  a 
post  by  the  door.  He  was  to  take  the 
teacher  home,  another  duty  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee-man,  and  the  last  that 
would  devolve  upon  him.  Surely  never 
were  duties  made   sweeter  in  the  pathway 
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thereof!  He  helped  her  to  mount  into 
the  high  wagon,  and  climbed  in  after  her, 
feeling  a  little  awkward  in  his  unaccus- 
tomed position. 

They  rode  for  a  time  in  silence  through 
the  lovely  mountain  pathway,  where 
every  roadside  stone  and  spike  of  golden- 
rod  were  transfigured  in  the  slanting  light. 
The  lover  was  thinking  of  the  moonlight 
strolls  in  the  garden,  and  the  evening 
songs.     Then  he  broke  the  silence  : 

"  It's  going  to  be  lonesome  at  our 
house,"  he  stammered;  "  I  wish  —  won't 
you  come  back  for  good?  I  think  I  could 
make  you  happy.      I  should  try." 

Does  any  one  smile  at  this  quiet  love 
making?  Then  he  was  not  born  in  the 
atmosphere  of  repression  which  was  round 
about  New  England  two  generations  ago. 
It  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  even  a  lover 
to  say,  "  I  love  you,"  and  this  lover  was  a 
man  of  few  words.  The  ones  which  he 
had  just  spoken  signified  a  life's  devotion 
promised. 

Surely,  the  girl  had  not  been  blind  all 
summer  to  what  was  plainly  visible  to 
every  one  else.  Yet  she  answered  not  a 
word.  Was  it  maidenly  shrinking,  or 
woman's  perversity,  which  sealed  her 
lips  ?  How  could  she  speak  of  what  she 
had  inadvertently  heard  only  that  morn- 
ing, the  thought  of  which  had  been 
with  her  all  the  long,  tiresome  day? 
A  neighbor,  the  most  ignorant  and 
longest  tongued  woman  in  the  district, 
had  made  an  early  call  on  her  hostess, 
and  tarried  on  the  doorstep  near  the 
spare-room  window,  for  a  few  last  words. 

"They  dew  say,"  she  affirmed,  "  that 
the  committee-man's  shinin'  up  to  the 
teacher," 

"  Sh-h-h,"  cautioned  the  other.  But 
she  went  on. — 

"  Wal,  to  be  sure,  she  might  go  farther 
and  fare  worse.  Have  you  hearn  tell 
that  like  as  not  Square  Ellsworth  '11  have 
to  sign  over?  Ahdam  says  that  Jim  says 
that  John  says  that  they've  been  livin  tu 
high.  Mis'  Ellsworth  puts  raisins  in  all 
her  mince  pics,  and  makes  the  under 
crust  jest  as  rich  as  the  top  !  She  says 
she  don't  want  no  hypocrite  pies.  And 
the  gals  is  so  extravagant,  wearin'  meet- 
in  shoes  every  day  !  Guess  Eunice  won't 
hold  her  head  so  high  if  she  has  to  leave 


there.  Mebby  Jotham  '11  take  her  out  o' 
pity.  And  he  could  have  his  pick  o' 
gals." 

At  this  point  she  was  finally  silenced 
by  the  energetic  pantomime  of  her 
hostess,  and  departed. 

If  the  girl  had  but  had  time  to  think  it 
over  !  But  now  she  could  only  remem- 
ber, "  Mebby  he'll  take  her  out  of  pity." 

It  was  a  long  three  miles.  The  young 
man  spoke  once  again  : 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you.  I  am 
plain  spoken,  and,  I  never  said  such 
words  to    a    girl   before." 

And  Eunice,  unreaving  her  thick  green 
veil,  that  it  might  drop  over  the  caver- 
nous depths  of  her  bonnet,  responded, 
in  a  voice  with  a  sob  in  it : 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  say  them  to  me?" 

He  left  her  at  the  squire's  gate,  and 
took  his  way  homeward  in  the  darkening 
twilight,  with  his  faith  in  Providence  al- 
most wrenched  from  its  hold.  In  his 
long  waking  hours,  he  lived  over  every 
scene  of  that  happy  summer.  All  at 
once,  a  thought  flashed  through  his  mind, 
—  why  had  it  not  occurred  to  him  be- 
fore ?  —  of  his  Jonathan,  his  bosom  friend  ; 
how  was  it  possible  that  he  and  Eunice 
could  have  been  thrown  together  daily  in 
the  squire's  family,  and  not  have  come 
to  feel  something  more  than  friendship  in 
their  close  intercourse?  Then  he  re- 
called many  corroborating  proofs.  His 
friend  was  surely  interested  in  the  bright 
maiden  whom  he  had  loved  in  vain. 

Jotham  was,  as  he  himself  had  said,  a 
plain  man.  He  had  never  ventured  far 
out  into  the  world  which  lay  beyond  his 
hill-environed  home,  but  he  was  formed  of 
the  same  stuff  which  had  made  his  ances- 
tors endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers, 
and  he  had  read  in  a  very  old  Book,  with 
which  he  was  wonderfully  familiar : 
"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this  ;  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend." 

His  life?  That  might  not  have  proved 
so  very  difficult ;  but  his  love,  which  had 
become  to  him  morning  star  and  rising 
sun  ! 

Ail  night  he  wrestled  ;  but  when  he 
came  out  of  his  room  in  the  early  morn- 
ing light,  he  had  prevailed.  He  took  the 
milk-pail  from  the  buttery  shelf,  and  went 
out  to  begin  his  day's  work  as  usual,  and 
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no    other    human     being     knew    that    he 
walked  a  mourner  over  a  buried  hope. 

Life  in  the  brown  farmhouse  was  as 
methodical  as  though  old  John  Wyklif's 
motto,  "Doe  the  nexte  thynge,"  had 
been  inscribed  over  the  broad  fireplace  ; 
and  Jotham  blessed  the  necessity  of  toil 
without  rest.  His  mother's  dim  eyes 
failed  to  notice  what  was  plain  enough  to 
cousin  Jemima's  younger  vision,  — 
brightened  perchance  by  a  memory  of 
her  own  youth,  —  the  sad  look  which  his 
face  had  taken  on.  But  even  her  dull 
ears  detected  a  new  tone  in  his  voice  in 
family  prayer,  and  there  were  no  more 
soul-inspiring  tunes  played  upon  the  old 
bass-viol,  with  his  tenor  accompaniment. 
Neither  did  Reuben  come  as  of  old  when 
the  evenings  grew  long.  He  was  hard  at 
work  in  the  store,  whose  brisk  fall  trade 
gave  the  lie  to  old  Ma'am  Toogood's 
story  of  prospective  failure.  So  the  two 
only  met  on  Sabbath  days,  on  the  meet- 
ing-house steps,  when  Jotham  might  have 
observed  a  new  expression  on  the  face  of 
his  friend,  had  he  been  as  quick  to  note 
the  shadows  as  in  the  old  days. 

And  what  of  Eunice?  A  spirit  of  un- 
rest, most  perplexing  to  the  family,  had 
entered  in  and  taken  possession  of  the 
girl.  She  was  as  fitful  in  temper  as 
an  April  day.  At  times  as  gay  as  a 
bobolink,  she  would  stop  in  the  midst  of 
a  burst  of  song  or  laugh-provoking  story, 
and  no  owl  could  be  more  solemn.  The 
children  missed  the  charm  of  their  old 
companion,  and  good  Mrs.  Ellsworth 
would  have  thought  the  girl  was  under 
conviction,  but  that  she  had  been  for  four 
years  a  member  of  the  church,  in  good 
and  regular  standing. 

Deacon  Eastman's  son  Timothy,  a 
good  enough  young  man,  walked 
briskly  up  to  the  squire's  front  door  one 
Sunday  evening,  and  gayly  lifted  the 
knocker.  Miss  Eunice  appeared,  and 
answered  a  question  in  a  way  which  sent 
him  walking  even  more  quickly  away. — 
It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  Sun- 
day night  in  rural  New  England  was  the 
time  for  valiant  young  men  to  lay  siege 
to  the  hearts  of  fair  maidens,  if  haply 
they  might  win  them  to  wife,  and  the 
first  approach  was  wont  to  be  in  the  time- 


honored     form     of    a    request     for     the 
damsel's  company. 

One  day  she  was  found  crying  behind 
the  smoke-house,  whither  she  had  been 
sent  with  fresh  coals  for  the  ham-curing, 
but  she  explained  that  the  smoke  had 
got  into  her  eyes.  It  was  a  blessing  to 
her  that  the  bonnets  of  the  period  were 
such  effectual  barriers  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  outside  world,  else  would  she  never 
have  dared  to  sit  near  her  lover  or  old 
Dame  Toogood  in  meeting.  Not  a 
glimpse  could  the  youth  obtain  of  the 
face  surmerged  in  the  depths  of  her  Nav- 
arino,  else  might  his  buried  hope  have 
felt  some  resurrection  pangs. 

Digging  potatoes  is  prosaic,  back- 
breaking  work.  All  day  Jotham  had 
plodded  patiently  back  and  forth  along 
the  furrowed  rows,  followed  by  a  young 
lad  who  filled  a  basket  for  his  stronger 
arms  to  empty  into  the  cart,  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  field,  while  the  oxen 
waited  in  the  edge  of  the  grove  hard  by, 
till  the  time  to  draw  the  load  home.  A 
bittersweet  waved  its  oriflamme  above  the 
underbrush,  while  the  smell  of  the  freshly 
turned  earth,  mingling  with  the  odor  of 
dead  leaves,  suggested  that  summer  was 
ended  and  the  harvest  almost  past. 

Jotham  paused  at  length  at  the  end  of 
a  long  row,  looked  back  over  the  brown 
field  across  which  the  sun  was  throwing 
its  last  golden  shadows,  and  leaned  his 
hoe  against  the  stone  wall.  "Jimmie," 
said  he,  "  you  may  get  the  oxen,  and 
draw  the  load  home."  The  lad 
straightened  a  kink  out  of  his  back,  and 
ran  nimbly  away. 

Listlessly  following  him  with  his  eyes, 
he  beheld  Simeon  approaching.  He 
waited  until  his  visitor  had  walked  the 
whole  distance  of  the  field,  and  at  length 
stood  beside  him,  saying. 

"  Brother," — and  the  old  name  trem- 
bled a  little  upon  his  lips,  —  "I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

The  farmer  looked  at  the  young  clerk, 
in  his  tidy  suit,  plain  and  poor,  but  very 
clean,  and  at  the  delicate  hands  which 
bore  no  marks  of  toil,  then  down  at  his 
own,  brown  and  roughened  by  his  work. 
He  thought,  "  He  has  come  to  ask  me  to 
wish   him    joy."      With    a    mighty  effort 
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he  girded  himself  up,  and  with  a 
low  "  Yes,  Simeon,"  led  the  way  to  the 
edge  of  the  brush,  where  a  fallen  tree  lay 
covered  with  a  cushion  of  soft  moss. 
They  were  hardly  seated  when  Simeon 
began  : 

"  A  great  change  has  passed  over  my 
life.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it,  my 
friend." 

The  friend's  face  was  pitiful  to  look 
upon ;  but  by  reason  of  the  falling 
shadows,  and  his  own  earnestness,  the 
other  took  no  heed.      He  went  on  : 

"  Long  time  have  I  holden  my  peace  ; 
but  there  is  a  fire  in  my  bones,  and  a 
voice  sounding  in  my  ears  that  I  can  but 
obey.  Brother,  if  you  had  pondered 
upon  a  subject  until  it  seemed  the  one 
thing  of  any  importance  to  you  ;  if  your 
prayers  had  been  offered  with  special 
reference  to  it  for  a  long  time  ;  if  it  pos- 
sessed you  when  you  lay  down  and  when 
you  rose  up, —  would  you  not  take  it  as  an 
indication  that  Providence  was  ordering 
your  path  in  that  direction?  " 

Poor  Jotham  !  He  had  indeed  be- 
lieved in  such  ordering  all  the  last  happy 
summer.  He  almost  groaned  as  he  at 
length  made  answer. 

"  I  should  hope  so,  brother.  Have 
you  not  reason  to  believe  that  she  also  has 
felt?" 

Simeon  started.  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.  It  was  only  last  night  that  I 
fully  made  up  my  mind.  The  obstacles 
are  many,  but  my  Leader  has  spoken, 
and  I  must  go  forward.  Before  the 
new  moon  shines  through  these  trees 
again,  I  shall  leave  the  old  life  behind  me, 
and  go  forth  like  the  disciples  of  old,  hav- 
ing neither  script  nor  purse.  /  must  be 
a  missionary.  It  will  be  long  before  I 
can  get  my  education ;  so  long  that  I 
cannot  rest  from  thinking  how  many  souls 
must  starve  before  my  hands  can  break 
unto  them  the  bread  of  life.  Oh,  why  do 
the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  tarry, 
when  the  bridegroom  bids  them  to  go 
forth?" 

He  paused,  breathless,  and  for  the  first 
time  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  his 
companion,  who  reverently  rose,  lifted  his 
old  straw  hat  from  his  head,  and  said, 
"Let  us  sing  the  Doxology  !  "  And, 
standing  side    by    side,    with    the    young 


moon  gleaming  softly  in  the  gathering 
twilight  through  the  old  trees  above  them, 
they  sang  : 

"  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow." 

To  the  elder  there  was  a  joyous  under- 
tone in  the  music,  not  audible  in  the  ears 
of  the  other.  Then,  amid  the  fast  falling- 
shadows,  but  with  a  darker  shadow  lifted 
from  his  heart,  he  led  his  friend  along  the 
familiar  path  to  the  house,  where  Aunt 
Dorcas  and  Jemima  waited  and  wondered. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  wherein  all  the 
old  love  and  confidence  were  blissfully 
renewed,  never  again  to  be  dimmed  or 
doubted,  and  then  Simeon  went  forth  on 
his  long  journey  whose  goal  was  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea. 

Then  our  believer  in  Providence 
waited  for  a  leading.  He  hardly  dared 
to  hope  that  it  would  be  along  the  path- 
way of  his  strong  desire,  but  he  took 
heart  from  a  word  dropped  by  Simeon,  to 
the  intent  that  Eunice  seemed  to  have 
something  on  her  mind. 

When  the  evenings  grew  long  in  the 
late  autumn,  a  mild  epidemic  broke  out 
in  the  town,  in  the  form  of  a  singing- 
school.  Old  Lucas,  as  he  was  somewhat 
irreverently  called,  with  his  beloved  violin 
and  singing-book,  began  a  circuit  which 
included  divers  of  the  hill  towns  within 
its  orbit.  With  his  bristling  gray  hair 
pushed  back  fiercely  from  his  forehead, 
he  was  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  men,  as 
he  taught  the  youth  and  maidens  how  to 
make  melody  unto  the  Lord. 

The  Town  Hall  at  the  Centre  was  filled 
weekly  with  a  goodly  number  of  singers, 
each  bearing  a  tallow  candle  set  upright 
in  an  auger  hole  bored  in  a  block  of 
wood.  When  the  tune  was  set  to  a  quick 
measure,  the  dim  room  resembled  a 
swamp  filled  with  dancing  Will  o'-the- 
wisps,  as,  like  Gideon's  lamp-equipped 
army,  each  singer  held  his  book  in  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other,  in  which  his 
light  was  held,  he  beat  the  time  with  ut- 
most vigor  and  delight. 

The  singing-master  had  at  the  begin- 
ning "  tried  the  voices,"  and  Eunice  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  counter,  while 
Jotham's  fine  tenor  gave  him  a  seat  di- 
rectly behind   her.      But  the  sight  of  her 
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tortoise-shell  comb  and  high  standing 
ruffle  was  hardly  a  fair  exchange  for  that 
of  the  bright  face  which  had  smiled  up 
at  him  the  previous  summer  from  the 
striped  grass  under  the  lilac  bush. 

Jotham's  long  green  cutter  was  roomy 
enough  to  have  taken  in  half  a  dozen 
girls,  but  he  had  no  companion  in  his 
rides  to  and  from  the  singing-schools. 

The  winter's  entertainment  was  to  end 
in  a  grand  concert,  when  the  book  was 
to  be  sung  through,  from  Old  Hundred 
to  the  Anthems,  inclusive.  And  now,  on 
each  evening,  Old  Lucas  was  wont  to  call 
upon  some  one  to  select  and  lead  a  tune, 
that  the  new  choir  might  be  able  to 
choose  a  leader  upon  whom  the  departing 
master's  mantle  might  fall. 

On  the  last  evening,  Jotham  was  called. 
There  was  no  escape.  With  a  great  ef- 
fort he  advanced  to  the  front  and  named 
the  tune  :   "Dundee,"  set  to  the  words, 

"  Let  not  despair,  nor  fell  revenge 
Be  to  my  bosom  known; 
Oh  give  me  tears  for  other's  woes, 
And  patience  for  my  own." 

He  rapped  his  tuning-fork  and  took  the 
pitch.     All  the  parts  were  carried  with  a 


full  volume  of  melody,  while  over  all, 
soaring  up  among  the  dim  old  rafters, 
floated  the  leader's  sweet  tenor,  voicing 
a  prayer  for  patience. 

But  another  "  leading  "  drew  his  look 
toward  the  seat  where  the  counter  sat, 
and  caused  the  eyes  of  the  girl  he  loved 
to  meet  his  for  one  brief  moment,  as  the 
strains  died  away  and  a  hush  followed 
which  was  like  a  prayer. 

Whatever  the  revelation  may  have 
been,  it  caused  him  some  delay  in  reach- 
ing home  that  night.  Old  Whitefoot 
waited  in  the  squire's  shed,  while  his 
master  tarried  within  for  a  season.  The 
snowdrifts  over  which  the  green  sleigh 
passed  on  the  homeward  way  might  have 
been  strewn  with  lilies  of  midsummer  for 
aught  the  young  man  knew.  His  buried 
hope  had  arisen  to  a  deathless  resurrec- 
tion. 

Before  the  snow  had  melted  into  the 
singing  brooks  of  the  springtime,  Aunt 
Dorcas  welcomed  a  daughter  to  the 
brown  farmhouse,  and  when  the  robin 
and  her  mate  came  back  to  their  tree  by 
the  window,  they  heard  a  quaint  song  of 
love  from  the  nest  within. 
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WINTER  is  a  weary  time  ! 
Not  the  ripple  of  a  rhyme 
Stirs  the  icy  shores  along, 
Quickening  quietude  with  song. 
Smiles  are  choked  with  snow, 
Not  a  metaphor  will  flow ; 
Envious  frost  doth  hold  in  fee 
Every  lip  in  Castaly. 

But  let  spring  the  bonds  unbind 
With  the  soft  touch  of  its  wind, 
What  a  rapture  !     What  a  sweep  ! 
What  a  swift,  ecstatic  leap  ! 
Mortal  words  but  half  express 
All  the  rapture,  all  the  stress  ! 
Sweeter  are  the  strains  that  come 
If  the  lip  awhile  be  dumb. 
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By   Zitella    Cocke. 


WHO  would  know  thee,  a  loving  heart  must  bring, 
And  hear  with  his  heart's  ears  ;   else  shall  he  miss 
Thy  perfect  message  and  his  own  true  bliss, — 
As  bird  that  fain  would  soar  on  single  wing, 
But  faints  and  falls,  in  its  unequal  flight  ; 
For  deepest  depths  of  human  tenderness 
Are  thine,  —  the  mother's  love  and  dear  caress, 
The  wanderer's  longing  for  the  blessed  sight 
Of  home  and  Fatherland,  the  lover's  heart, 
Wild  with  despair,  or  thrilled  with  joyance  sweet 
Of  happy  souls  who  full  requital  meet. 
Thus  nature's  yearnings  find  in  thee  a  part ; 
O  gentlest  Master  of  them  all,  —  since  pain 
And  joy  do  live,  thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain  ! 
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By  Zitella    Cocke. 


WHAT  subtleties  of  song  upon  the  loom 
Of  Time,  O  Schumann,  thy  bold  Fancy  weaves, 
Now  gorgeous  tapestries  of  shimmering  leaves, 
Melodious  birds,  and  fragrant  fields  of  bloom  ; — 
And  now,  a  gossamer-spun  canopy 
Meet  for  Olympian  gods,  and  bright  with  beams 
Of  never-fading  stars,  we  see  in  dreams, 
And  visions  born  of  raptured  ecstasy  ! 
Anon,  on  smooth-wrought  texture  of  sweet  tones, — 
A  sudden,  plaintive  wail  of  dissonance, 
Caught  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  fair  romance, 
Of  joy's  high  carnival,  or  grief's  low  moans. 
Rare  Weaver  !  — ere  thy  fabric's  lustre  pale, 
Time's  shuttle,  weary  grown,  itself  shall  fail  ! 
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By    Winfield  S.  Nevins. 
VII T.     Bridget  Bishop. 

BRIDGET     BISHOP    was    arrested 
April  19,  1692,  on  a  warrant  issued 
the  day  before.      Her  examination 
took  place  on  the   day  of  arrest,  and   she 
was  committed   to  jail.      Bridget  was  the 
second  wife  of  Edward  Bishop,  "  sawyer." 
Bishop    was    her     third    husband.       Her 
first  was  one  Wasslebee,  and  her  second, 
Thomas  Oliver.      Bishop  himself  married 
again,    nine    months    after    Bridget    was 
hanged.     It  is  interesting,  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,    in    this    connection,    to    know 
that    his    father,   Edward,    was    living    in 
1692  ;  also   a   son,  born   in   1648,  and   a 
grandson,  Edward.     The   Bishops  at  the 
time  of  Bridget's  arrest  were  living  near 
the     line     between    Salem    Village     and 
Beverly,  on   the    road    which   now   leads 
from  North  Beverly  to  Danversport,  and 
near   the    Cherry    Hill    farm.      Goodwife 
Bishop  kept  some  sort  of  a  public  house 
for  the  entertainment  of  travellers.     From 
the  documents  on  file  it  appears  that  she 
sold  cider,  if  nothing  stronger,  and   that 
her  guests  sat  up  late  at  night  playing  at 
shovel-board,    drinking,   and   making    so 
much  noise  that  the  neighbors  complained 
of  the   place.      Bishop  and  his  first  wife, 
Hannah,  were  before  the  court   in   1653 
and  fined,  he   for  "  pilfering  of  apples  " 
and   lying,  and    she    for   stealing   Indian 
corn  and  lying.1      Bishop  was  also  fined 
for  contempt  of  court  in   not  obeying  a 

1  Essex  County  Court  at  Ipswich,  1653,  Nos.  42-43. 


summons  in  January,  1692.  Bridget 
Bishop  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
witchcraft  in  1680,  tried  and  discharged. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  neither  of 
them  stood  before  the  community  in  the 
best  possible  light.     Any  new  charge  to 
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Site  of  Bridget   Bishop's  Salem    House. 


the  discredit  of  either  was  quite  likely  to 
be  believed.     Samuel  Gray,  who   prefer- 
red the  charge  of  witchcraft  against  this 
woman  in    1680,  testified  long   after,  on 
his  deathbed,  his  sor- 
row and   repentance      \'%-:     !!  %. 
for  such  accusations 
as    being    wholly 
groundless.1        The 
court  reporter  on  the 
occasion    of  Bridget 
Bishop's  examination 
before     the     magis- 
trates   in    1692    left 
this  record  : 


"  The  like  again  upon  motion  of  her  head.'' 
The  court  sought  to  make  her  confess 
by  leading  questions  repeated  in  various 
forms,  but  was  unable  to  shake  her  firm 


V 


"  As  soon  as  she  came 
near  all  fell  into  fits. 

"  Mary  Walcott  said 
that  her  brother  Jonathan 
stroke  her  appearance, 
and  she  saw  that  he  had 
tore  her  coat  in  striking 
and  she  heard  it  tear. 
Upon  some  search  in  the 
court  a  rent  that  seems 
to  answer  what  was  al- 
leged was  found. 

"  They  say  you  bewitched  your  first  husband  to 
death. — If  it  please  your  worship,  I  know  noth- 
ing of  it. 

"  She  shake  her  head  and  the  afflicted  were  tor- 
tured. 

1  Calef,  Fowler's  Ed.,  247. 


Residence  of  Constable   Putnam,    Salem   Village,    1692. 


denial  of  every  charge.     The  report  con- 
tinues : 

"  Then  she  turned  up  her  eyes  and  the  eyes  of 
the  afflicted  were  turned  up. 

"  It  may  be  you  do  not  know  that  any  have  con- 
fessed to-day  who  have  been  examined  before  you 
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that  they  are  witches.  —  No,  I  know  nothing  of  it. 
John  Hutchinson  and  John  Lewis  in  open  court 
affirmed  that  they  had  told  her. 

"  Why,  look  you,  you  are  taken  now  in  a  flat  lie. 
—  I  did  not  hear  them." 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  so 
nearly  like  that  in  other  cases  that  its  use 
would  be  mere  repetition.  The  prisoner 
was  sent  to  jail.     The  new  court  of  Oyer 


room.  Among  the  interesting  testimony 
in  the  case  was  that  of  William  Stacey,  who 
deposed  that  he  had  the  small-pox  some 
thirteen  years  before,  and  Bridget  Bishop 
professed  great  love  for  him  in  his  afflic- 
tion. Some  time  after  he  did  some  work 
for  her,  for  which  she  paid  him  three 
pence.     He  put  the  money  in  his  pocket ; 


Shattuck  House.  Salem. 


and  Terminer,  which  had  been  con- 
stituted by  Governor  Phips  on  May  27, 
sat  in  Salem,  June  2,  for  the  trial  of 
Bridget  Bishop.  She  was,  therefore,  the 
first  person  tried  by  the  new  court,  and 
the  first  of  the  alleged  witches  of  Salem 
and  Salem  Village  to  be  tried  in  1692. 
The  evidence  against  her  at  this  trial  has 
come  down  to  us  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  fulness.  There  were  five  indict- 
ments. They  charged  the  prisoner  in  the 
usual  form  with  witchcraft  in,  upon,  and 
against  Mercy  Lewis,  Abigail  Williams, 
Mary  Walcott,  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  and 
Ann  Putnam,  respectively.  In  addition 
to  the  customary  testimony  of  the  afflicted 
that  the  shape  of  the  accused  did  often 
pinch,  bite,  choke,  and  otherwise  hurt 
them,  and  had  urged  them  to  write  their 
names  in  a  book,  which  the  apparition 
calied  "our  book,"  they  manifested  the 
usual   evidences  of  torture  in  the  court- 


but  had  not  gone  above  three  or  four 
rods  when  he  looked  in  his  pocket  but 
could  not  find  any  money.  One  day  he 
met  Fizlwp  going  to  mill.  She  asked 
him  whether  his  father  would  grind  her 
grist.  He  wished  to  know  why  she 
asked.  She  answered,  Because  folks 
counted  her  a  witch. 

"  Deponent  made  answer  he  did  not  doubt  his 
father  would  grind  it,  but  being  gone  about  six 
rods  from  her  with  a  small  load  in  his  cart,  sud- 
denly the  off  wheel  plumped  or  sunk  down  into  a 
hole  upon  plain  ground,  that  this  deponent  was 
forced  to  get  one  to  help  him  get  the  wheel  out. 
Afterwards  he  went  back  to  look  for  said  hole 
where  his  wheel  sunk  in,  but  could  not  find  any 
hole." 

One  winter  about  midnight  he  felt 
something  cold  pressing  on  his  teeth  be- 
tween his  lips.  She  saw  "  Bishop  sitting 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed."  She  "  hopt  upon 
the  bed  and  about  the  room."  Some  time 
after,  Stacey,  according  to  the  records  : 
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"  in  a  dark  night,  was  going  to  the  barn,  who 
was  suddenly  taken  or  hoisted  from  the  ground, 
threw  against  a  stone  wall,  after  that  taken  up 
again  and  throwed  down  a  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
house.     Some  time  after  this  deponent  met  the 


The  Jacob's   House,    Danversport 

said  Bridget  Bishop  by  Isaac  Stone's  brick  kill ; 
after  he  had  passed  by  this  deponent's  horse  stood 
still  with  a  small  load  going  up  hill,  so  that  the 
horse  trying  to  draw,  all  his  gears  flew  in  pieces 
and  the  cart  fell  down." 

John  Hale  of  Beverly  testified  that  the 
wife  of  John  Trask  desired  of  him  that 
Bishop  be  not  permitted  to  receive  the 
Lord's  Supper  till  she  had  given  satisfac- 
tion for  some  offences  that  were  against 
her  because  she  "  did  entertain  certain 
people  in  her  house  at  unseasonable 
hours  in  the  night  to  keep  drinking  and 


playing  at  shovel-board,  whereby  discord 
did  arise  in  the  other  families  and  young 
people  were  in  danger  to  be  corrupted." 
He    greatly  feared    that  "  if  a  stop  had 
not  been  put  to  those 
disorders     Edward 
Bishop's  house  would 
have    been    a    house 
of  great  prophainness 
and    iniquity."      The 
next   news    he    heard 
mm'mnt  <m.,.    f,!.m-  of     Christian     Trask 

was  that  she  was  "  dis- 
tracted," and  her  hus- 
band said  she  was  so 
taken  the  night  after 
she  complained  of 
Goody  Bishop.  He 
continued  his  testi- 
mony at  length,  sta- 
ting that  the 

"distractions  returned 
from  time  to  time  until  Mrs.  Trask  died.  As  to  the 
wounds  that  she  died  of  I  did  observe  three  deadly 
ones,  a  piece  of  her  windpipe  cut  out,  another 
wound  above  it  through  the  windpipe  &  gullets 
the  veins  they  call  juglar,  so  that  I  then  judged 
and  still  do  apprehend  it  impossible  for  her  with 
so  short  a  pair  of  scissors  to  mangle  herself  so 
without  some  extraordinary  work  of  the  devil  or 
witchcraft." 

Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt,  after 
reading  this  testimony,  that  Christian 
Trask  was  insane,  and  so  committed 
suicide  ? 

Two  witnesses  testified   that  on  taking 
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down  the  cellar  wall  in  the  old  Bishop 
house  where  Bridget  lived  in  1685,  they 
found  in  holes  in  the  wall  several  puppets 
made  up  of  rags  and  hog's  bristles  with 
headless  pins  in  them  with  the  points 
out.  Puppets  were  believed  to  represent 
the  person  whom  the  witch  desired  to 
afflict,  and  by  sticking  pins  into  those 
images  the  mischief  was  supposed  to  be 
mysteriously  and  safely  accomplished. 
Whatever  was  done  to  the  images  was,  so 
the  belief  ran,  done  to  the  person  whom 
they  represented.1  Samuel  Shattuck  testi- 
fied that  Bridget  Bishop  came  to  his 
house  to  buy  a  hogshead  which  he  asked 
very  little  for,  and  she  went  away  without 
it.  Sundry  other  times  she  came  in  a 
smooth,  flattering  manner,  he  had  thought 
since  to  make  mischief.  At  or  very  near 
this  time  his  eldest  child  which  had 
promised  much  health  and  understanding 
was  "  taken  in  a  drooping  condition,  and 
as  she  came  often  to  the  house  it  grew 
worse  and  worse.  As  he  would  be  stand- 
ing at  the  door  would  fall  out  and  bruise 
his  face  upon  a  great  stepstone  as  if  he 
had  been  thrust  out  by  an  invisible  hand." 
Sometimes  the  child  would  go  out  in  the 
garden  and  get  on  a  board,  and  when 
they  would  call  it,  it  would  walk  to  the 
end  of  the  board  and  hold  out  its  hands 
as  if  it  could  come  no  further,  and  they 
had  to  lift  it  off.  John  Lander  testified 
that  Bishop  came  into  his  room  one  night 
and  sat  on  his  stomach.  He  put  out  his 
hands  and  she  grabbed  him  by  the  throat 
and  choked  him.  One  Sunday  while  he 
remained  at  home, 

"  The  door  being  shut  I  did  see  a  black  pig  in  the 
room  coming  towards  me,  so  I  went  towards  it  to 
kick  it  and  it  vanished  away.  Immediately  after 
I  sat  down  in  a  narrow  bar  and  did  see  a  black 
thing  jump  into  the  window  and  came  and  stood 
just  before  my  face  upon  the  bar,  and  the  body 
of  it  looked  like  a  munkey  and  I  being  greatly 
affrighted,  not  being  able  to  speak  or  help  myself 
by  reason  of  fear,  I  suppose,  so  the  thing  spake 
to  me  and  said,  I  am  a  messenger  sent  to  you,  for 
I  understand  you  are  troubled  in  mind,  and  if  you 
will  be  ruled  by  me  you  shall  want  for  nothing  in 
this  world,  upon  which  I  endeavored  to  clap  my 
hands  upon  it,  and  said  you  devil  I  will  kill  you, 
but  could  feel  no  substance  and  it  jumped  out  of 
the  window  again,  and  immediately  came  in  by 
the  porch,  although  the  doors  were  shut,  and  said 
you  had  better  taken  council,  whereupon  I  strooke 
at  it  with  a  stick  but  struck  the  ground-sill.     Then 

1  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.  II.,  143. 


his  arm  was  disennabled,  and  opening  the  door 
and  going  out  he  saw  Bishop  in  her  orchard 
going  toward:,  her  house,  and  seeing  her  had  no 
power  to  set  one  foot  before  the  other." 

The  trial  occupied  most  of  the  week. 
Bridget  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  She  was  executed  on  Friday, 
June  10,  being  the  only  person  hanged 
on  that  day,  and  hence  the  first  victim 
of  the  great  witchcraft  delusion  of  1692. 
Calef  says,  "  she  made  not  the  least  con- 
fession of  anything  relating  to  witch- 
craft."2 Of  her  execution  we  have  no 
details,  but  the  court  records  contain  the 
original  warrant  for  her  execution  and 
the  sheriff's  return  thereon.  As  this  is 
the  only  death  warrant  which  has  been 
preserved  in  these  cases,  it  is  quoted  here 
in  full : 

"  To  George  Corwin  gentm  High  Sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Essex  greeting 

"  Whereas  Bridget  Bishop,  als  Oliver,  the  wife 
of  Edward  Bishop  of  Salem  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  sawyer,  at  a  speciall  court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  held  at  Salem  the  second  day  of  this 
instant  month  of  June  for  the  countyes  of  Essex, 
Middlesex  and  Suffolk  before  William  Stoughton 
Esq.  and  his  associate  justices  of  the  said  court 
was  indicted  and  arraigned  upon  five  several  in- 
dictments for  using,  practicing  and  exercising  on 
the  nynteenth  day  of  April  last  past  and  divers 
other  days  and  times  before  and  after  certain  acts 
of  witchcraft  on  and  upon  the  bodyes  of  Abigail 
Williams  Ann  Putnam  junr.  Mercy  Lewis  May 
Walcott  and  Elizabeth  Hubbard  of  Salem  Village 
single  women  whereby  their  bodyes  were  hurt 
afflicted  pined  consumed  wasted  and  tormented 
contrary  to  the  forme  of  the  statute  in  that  case 
made  and  provided.  To  which  indictment  the 
said  Bridget  Bishop  pleaded  not  guilty  and  for 
tryal  thereof  put  herself  upon  God  and  her  coun- 
try whereupon  she  was  found  guilty  of  the  fel- 
onyes  and  witchcraft  whereof  she  stood  indicted 
and  sentence  of  death  accordingly  passed  agt  her 
as  the  law  directs.  Execution  whereof  yet  remains 
to  be  done.  These  are  therefore  in  the  name  of 
their  maj(es)ties  William  and  Mary  now  King 
and  Queen  over  England  &c  to  will  and  command 
you  that  upon  Fryday  next  being  the  tenth  dy  of 
this  instant  month  of  June  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  twelve  in  the  aforenoon  of  the  same 
day  safely  conduct  the  sd  Bridget  Bishop  als 
Oliver  from  their  majties  goal  in  Salem  aforesd  to 
the  place  of  execution  and  there  cause  her  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  she  be  dead,  and  of 
your  doings  herein  make  return  to  the  clerke  of 
the  sd  court  pr  cept.  and  hereof  you  are  not  to 
faile  at  your  peril  and  this  shall  be  sufficient  war- 
rant given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Boston  the 
eighth  dy  of  June  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  Sovirgne  Lord  &  Lady  William  and 

2  Fowler's  Ed.,  247. 
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"  William  Stoughton." 
"  According  to  the  within  written  precept  I 
have  taken  the  body  of  the  within  named  Brigett 
Bishop  out  of  their  majesties  goal  in  Salem  and 
safely  conveighed  her  to  the  place  provided  for 
her  execution  and  caused  ye  sd  Brigett  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  she  was  dead  [and 
buried  in  the  place]  all  which  was  according  to 
the  time  within  required  and  so  I  make  returne 
by  me. 

"  George  Corwin  Sheriff." 

The  words  in  brackets  in  the  sheriff's 
return  were  written  in  the  original  and 
then  partially  erased.  They  are  impor- 
tant, however,  as  indicating  the  disposi- 


Site  of  Beadle  Tavern,  Salem, 

tion  of  Bishop's  body.  No  doubt  other 
bodies  were  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner.  Corwin  probably  erased  the 
words  after  writing  them,  because  the 
matter  of  burial  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  warrant. 

IX.  The  Jacobs  Family. 
The  history  of  the  Jacobs  family  in 
connection  with  the  witchcraft  persecu- 
tions is  peculiarly  interesting.  George 
Jacobs,  Sr.,  George  Jacobs,  Jr.,  and  his 
wife  Rebecca  and  daughter  Margaret, 
were  all  accused.  The  old  man  must 
have  been  about  seventy  years  of  age  or 
more,  for  he  had  long,  flowing  white 
hair.  He  lived  on  a  farm  in  what  was 
then  known  as  Northfields,  and  in  Salem 
rather  than  Salem  Village,  but  on  terri- 


tory now  included  in  the  town  of  Dan- 
vers.     The  exact  site  was  near  the  mouth 
of  Endicott    or    Cow    House    River,   the 
first   of  the   three    rivers   one    crosses   in 
driving  from  Salem  to  Danvers.     Jacobs 
was  evidently  a  man  of  some   property, 
and    probably    a    good    average    citizen ; 
but,  like  most  of  the  others  who  fell  un- 
der suspicion  of  witchcraft,  and  for  that 
matter,  many  of  their  neighbors,  he  had 
had  a  little   trouble  which   brought   him 
into   court.      The    records   show   that   in 
1677    he  was  fined   for   striking   a   man. 
His  son,  George,  Jr.,  three  years  earlier, 
was    sued    by    Nathaniel    Putnam  to  re- 
cover the  value  of    some   horses   that 
he   had   chased  into  the    river,   where 
they  were  drowned.     The  court  found 
against    Jacobs.       On   the    tenth    day 
of   May,    1692,    Hathorne     and    Cor- 
win   issued    a    warrant  "  to    the    con- 
stable of  Salem,"  directing  him  to  ap- 
prehend George  Jacobs,  Sr.,  of  Salem, 
and     Margaret    Jacobs,     daughter    of 
George    Jacobs,   Jr.,   of   Salem,,  single 
woman.      On    the    same    day,    Joseph 
Neal,  "  constable  for  Salem,"  returned 
that   he  had   apprehended   the  bodies 
of   George    Jacobs,  Sr.,  and  Margaret 
Jacobs.     They    were    taken    to    Salem 
that  day,  and  the  examination  of  the 
old  man  was    begun  at    once.      After 
some    preliminary   questions    and    the 
usual  "  sufferings  "  of  the  afflicted,  the 
report  continues,  Jacobs  saying  : 

"  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child  born  to- 
night.    I  have  lived  ^  years  here  in  Salem. 

"What  then? — If  you  can  prove  that  I  am 
guilty  I  will  lye  under  it.  Sarah  Churchill  said, 
last  night  I  was  afflicted  at  Deacon  Ingersoll's, 
and  Mary  Walcott  said,  it  was  a  man  with  2 
staves.     It  was  my  master. 

"  Pray  do  not  accuse  me.  I  am  as  clear  as 
your  worships.     You  must  do  right  judgements. 

"  What  book  did  he  bring  you,  Sarah  ? —  The 
same  book  that  the  other  woman  brought. 

"  The  devil  can  go  in  any  shape. 

"  Did  he  not  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  and  hurt  you?  Did  not  you  see  him?  — 
Yes,  he  did. 

"  Look  there,  she  accuseth  you  to  your  face,  she 
chargeth  you  that  you  hurt  her  twice.  Is  it  not 
true?  —  What  would  you  have  me  say?  I  never 
wronged  no  man  in  word  nor  deed. 

"Here  are  3  evidences.  —  You  tax  me  for  a 
wizzard.  You  may  as  well  tax  me  for  a  buzzard. 
I  have  done  no  harm. 

"  Is  it  not  harm  to  afflict  these? — T  never  did  it. 

"But  how  comes  it  to  be  in  your  appearance? 
—  The  devil  can  take  any  license. 
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"Not  without  their  consent. — 
Please  your  worships,  it  is  untrue, 
I  never  showed  the  book.  I  am 
silly  about  these  things  as  the 
child  born  last  night. 

"  That  is  your  saying.  You 
argue  you  have  lived  so  long,  but 
what  then,  Cain  might  (have)  lived 
so  long  before  he  killed  Abel  and 
you  might  live  long  before  the 
devil  had  so  prevailed  on  you.  - — 
Christ  hath  suffered  3  times  for 
me. 

"What  three  times?  —  He  suf- 
fered the  cross  and  gal  — 

"  You  had  as  good  confess  (said 
Sarah  Churchill)  if  you  are  guilty. 

"  Have  you  heard  that  I  have 
any  witchcraft? 

"  I  know  that  you  lead  a  wicked 
life. 

"  Let  her  make  it  out. 

"  Doth  he  ever  pray  in  his 
family  ? 

"  Not  unless  by  himself. 

"  Why  do  you  not  pray  in  your  family? —  I  can- 
not read. 

"  Well  you  may  pray  for  all  that.  Can  you  say 
the  Lord's  prayer?     Let  us  hear  you. 

"  He  might  [missed?]  in  several  parts  of  it  & 
could  not  repeat  it  right  after  many  trials. 

"  Sarah  Churchill,  when  you  wrote  in  the  book 
you  was  showed  your  master's  name  you  said. 
—  Yes  sirr. 


"  Well,  burn  me  or  hang  me  I  will  stand  in  the 
truth  of  Christ.     I  know  nothing  of  it." 

This  examination,  begun  on  the  10th, 
was  suspended  for  some  reason  before 
completion,  and  finished  on  the  nth. 
On  that  day  the  accusing  girls  were  pres- 
ent in  full  force.  Among  them  was  Sa- 
rah Churchill,  who  gave  positive  evidence 
against  the  prisoner.  Subsequently,  Sa- 
rah Ingersoll  deposed.  — 

"  That  seeing  Sarah  Churchill  after  her  examina- 
tion, she  came  to  me  crying,  and  wringing  her 
hands,  seemingly  much  troubled  in  spirit.  I 
asked  her  what  ailed  her.  She  answered  she. 
had  undone  herself.  I  asked  in  what.  She  said 
in  belying  herself  and  others  in  saying  she  had 
set  her  hand  to  the  devil's  book  whereas  she  said 
she  never  did.  I  told  her  I  believed  she  had  set 
her  hand  to  the  book.  She  answered  and  said, 
no,  no,  no.  I  never,  I  never  did.  I  asked  her 
then  what  made  her  say  she  did.  She  answered 
because  they  threatened  her,  and  told  her  they 
would  put  her  into  the  dungeon  and  put  her 
along  with  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  thus  several  times 
she  followed  me  up  and  down  telling  me  she  had 
undone  herself,  in  belying  herself  and  others.  I 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  deny  she  wrote  it. 
She  told  me  because  she  had  stood  out  so  long  in 
it,  that  now  she  durst  not.  She  said,  also,  that  if 
she  told  Mr.  Noyes  but  once  she  had  set  her  hand 
to  the  book,  he  would  believe  her,  but  if  she  told 


Trask   House.    North    Beverly. 

the  truth,  and  said  she  had  not  set  her  hand  to  the 
book  a  hundred  times  he  would  not  believe  her." 

George  Herrick  testified  that  in  May 
he  went  to  the  jail  and  searched  the  body 
of  Jacobs. .  He  found  a  tett  under  the 
right  shoulder  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 
He  ran  a  pin  through  it,  but  "  there  was 
neither  water,  blood,  nor  corruption,  nor 
any  other  matter,  and  so  we  make  re- 
turn." The  following  document  is  also 
among  the  papers  : 

"  wee  whose  names  are  under  written  having 
received  an  order  from  ye  sreife  to  search  ye 
bodyes  of  George  Burroughs  and  George  Jacobs 
wee  find  nothing  upon  ye  body  of  ye  above  sayd 
Burroughs  but  wt  is  naturall  but  upon  ye  body 
of  George  Jacobs  wee  find  3  tetts  wch  according 
to  ye  best  of  our  judgements  wee  think  is  not 
naturall  for  wee  run  a  pinn  through  2  of  ym  and 
he  was  not  sincible  of  it  one  of  them  being 
within  his  mouth  upon  ye  inside  of  his  right 
cheak  and  2d  upon  his  right  shoulder  blade  and 
a  3d  upon  his  right  hipp. 
Ed  Welch  sworne  John  Flint  jurat 
Will  Gill     sworne  Tom  West     sworne 

Zeb  Gill       jurat  Sam  Morgan      sworne 

John  Bare  jurat. 

The  jury  found  Jacobs  guilty,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  and  exe- 
cuted   on  August    19.  i     After    his    con- 

1  Jacobs  was  buried  on  his  farm  in  Danversport,  where 
his  grave  may  be  seen  at  this  day.  The  remains  were 
exhumed  about  1864,  examined,  and  redeposiled  in  the 
earth,  where  they  had  Iain  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The 
skull  was  found  to  be  fairly  well  preserved.  The  jaw- 
bones were  those  of  an  old  man,  the  teeth  being  all  gone. 
A  metallic  pin  was  the  only  article  found,  save  the  bones. 
Family  tradition  has  it  that  Jacobs  was  hanged  on  a  tree  on 
his  own  farm.  Mr.  C.  M.  Endicott  says  his  grandmother, 
a  direct  descendant,  told  him  that  the  body,  after  execution 
in  Salem,  was  brought  home  for  burial  by  his  son,  who 
witnessed  the  hanging.  Upham  says  it  was  a  grandson. 
— Upham,  II.,  320.  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  I.,  53. 
Calef,  Fowler's  Ed.,  258. 
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demnation  the  sheriff's  officers  went  to 
his  house  and  seized  all  his  goods,  and 
even  took  his  wife's  wedding  ring.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  obtained 
it  again.  She  was  under  the  necessity 
of  buying  provisions  of  the  sheriff,  such 
as  he  had  taken  from  her.  These  not 
being  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  the  neigh- 
bors supplied  her  with  more. 

In    the    mean  time,  warrants  were  is- 
sued, on  May  14,  for  George  Jacobs,  Jr., 


Site  of  John    Procter's   House,    Peabody. 


and  his  wife  Rebecca  Jacobs  escaped. 
When  the  constables  took  Rebecca  she 
had  four  young  children  in  her  home. 
Some  of  them  followed  her  on  the  road, 
but  being  too  young  to  continue  far,  they 
were  left  behind,  and  cared  for  by  the 
neighbors.  Rebecca  Jacobs  was  kept  in 
irons  eight  months,  then  indicted  and 
brought  to  trial  on  January  3,  1693. 
She  was  promptly  acquitted.  In  the 
mean  time  touching  petitions  had  been 
presented  to  the  chief  justice  by  the 
mother,  and  to  Governor  Phips,  praying 
for  her  release.  They  were  of  no  avail. 
The  woman  was  kept  in  a  dungeon,  half  fed 
and  uncared  for  beyond  what  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life,  through  the  long 
winter  months.  Her  treatment  was  in 
keeping  with  that  of  other  victims.  In 
cruelty  and  barbarity  it  must  be  frankly 
said  that  it  finds  parallel  only  in  the  acts 
of  the  savages  of  the  forests. 

M-irgaret  Jacobs,  to  save  herself  from 
punishment,  acknowledged  that  she  was  a 
witch  and  testified  against  her  grand- 
father, and  also  against  Mr.  Burroughs. 
On    August   2,   1892,  the    day  after    Mr. 


Burroughs  and  George  Jacobs,  Sen.,  were 
executed,  she  addressed  a  letter  to  her 
father  as  follows  : 

"  Honored  Father,  —  After  my  humble  duty  re- 
membered to  you,  hoping  in  the  Lord  of  your 
good  health,  as  blessed  be  God  I  enjoy,  though  in 
abundance  of  affliction,  being  close  confined  here 
in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  the  Lord  look  down  in 
mercy  upon  me,  not  knowing  how  soon  I  shall  be 
put  to  death,  by  means  of  the  afflicted  persons. 
My  grandfather  having  suffered  already  and  all 
his  estate  seized  for  the  king.  The  reason  of  my 
confinement  is  this :  I,  having  through  the  magis- 
trates' threatenings 
and  my  own  vile  and 
wretched  heart,  con- 
fessed several  things 
contrary  to  my  own 
conscience  and  knowl- 
edge, though  to  the 
wounding  of  my  own 
soul,  the  Lord  pardon 
me  for  it.  But  O,  the 
terrors  of  a  wounded 
conscience  who  can 
bear?  But  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  he  would 
not  let  me  go  on  in 
my  sins,  but  in  mercy, 
I  hope,  to  my  soul, 
would  not  suffer  me  to 
keep  it  in  any  longer, 
but  I  was  forced  to 
confess  the  truth  of  all 
before  the  magistrates,  who  would  not  believe  me, 
but  'tis  their  pleasure  to  put  me  here,  and  God 
knows  how  soon  I  shall  be  put  to  death.  Dear 
father,  let  me  beg  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  on  my 
behalf,  and  send  us  a  joyful  and  happy  meeting  in 
Heaven.  My  mother,  poor  woman,  is  very  crazy, 
and  remembers  her  kind  love  to  you,  and  to  uncle, 
viz  :  d A ,  so  leaving  you  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Lord,  I  rest  your  dutiful  daughter, 
From  the  dungeon  Margaret  Jacobs. 

in  Salem  prison, 
Aug.  20,  1692. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  court,  Mar- 
garet made  another  confession,  in  which 
she  said  : 

"The  Lord  above  knows  I  know  nothing  in  the 
least  measure,  how  or  who  afflicted  them,  they 
told  me  without  doubt  I  did,  or  else  they  would 
not  fall  down  at  me,  they  told  me  if  I  would  not 
confess  I  should  be  put  down  into  the  dungeon 
and  would  be  hanged,  but  if  I  would  confess  I 
should  have  my  life.  The  which  did  so  affright 
me  with  my  own  vile  wicked  heart,  to  save  my 
life  made  me  make  the  like  confession  I  did, 
which  confession,  may  it  please  the  honored  court, 
is  altogether  false  and  untrue.  .  .  .  Whatever 
I  said  was  altogether  false  against  my  grandfather 
and  Mr.  Burroughs,  which  I  did  to  save  my  life 
and  to  have  my  liberty,  but  the  Lord,  charging  it 
to  my  conscience  made  me  in  so  much  horror  that 
1  could  not  contain  myself  before  I  had  denied 
my  confession,  which  T  did,  though  I  saw  nothing 
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but  death  before  me,  choosing  rather  death  with  a 
quiet  conscience  than  to  live  in  such  horror,  which 
I  could  not  suffer.  Whereupon  my  denying  my 
confession,  I  was  committed  to  close  prison." 

She  asked  the  court  to  take  pity  and 
compassion  on  her  young  and  tender 
years,  she  having  no  friend  but  the  Lord 
to  plead  her  cause.  At  the  time  set  for 
her  trial  she  was  troubled  with  a  disorder 
in  her  head,  and  thus  escaped.  The  evi- 
dence which  she  gives  as  to  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  to  make  her  confess  her- 
self a  witch  corroborates  what  was  said  by 
many  others,  and  raises  the  question  in 
our  minds  whether  all  the  so-called  con- 
fessions were  extorted  by  similar  promises 
of  mercy  on  the  one  hand,  and  threats  of 
punishment  on  the  other.  Margaret  re- 
mained in  prison  some  time  after  the 
proclamation  of  freedom  was  issued  by 
the  governor,  because  she  could  not  pay 
the  fees  and  charges  of  the  jailer. 

IX.     The  Procters. 

The  story  of  the  trial  of  John  Procter 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  is  full  of  interest. 
The  Procters  lived  originally  in  Ipswich, 
but  subsequently  in  Salem  Village,  at  the 
point  now  known  as  Proctor's  Crossing  in 
Peabody.  The  house  stood  near  the 
southerly  end  of  Pleasant  Hill.  Procter 
was  a  respectable  and  well-to-do-farmer. 
He  came  into  conflict  on  one  or  two 
occasions  with  Giles  Corey,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  subsequent  proceedings  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft  against  him  or  his 
wife,  although  the  same  efforts  have  been 
made  in  this  case  as  in  many  others  to 
attribute  the  prosecution  to  personal 
animosities.  Procter,  in  1678,  was  a 
referee  in  a  case  between  Corey  and 
John  Gloyd.  The  decision  of  Procter 
and  the  other  arbitrators  was  against 
Corey,  but  that  did  not  appear  to  create 
any  ill-feelings  between  the  two,  and  they 
are  said  to  have  drunk  together  after  the 
decision  had  been  announced.  A  short 
time  after  this  Procter's  house  caught 
fire  and  some  one  was  unkind  enough  to 
suggest  that  Corey  set  the  fire,  as  already 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter.  As 
there  stated,  he  was  acquitted,  when 
brought  to  trial. 

One     collision    between    Procter    and 


Giles  Corey  was  as  follows  :  Corey  was 
driving  a  yoke  of  oxen  along  the  road 
past  John  Procter's  house,  and  in  going 
up  the  hill  just  beyond  Procter's  had 
taken  two  or  three  sticks  of  wood  to  put 
behind  the  wheels  while  the  oxen  rested. 
He  appears  to  have  taken  the  sticks  up 
and  thrown  them  on  the  cart  instead  of 
to  the  side  of  the  road  or  carrying  them 
back.  At  this  moment  Procter  and 
Anthony  Needham  came  along.  Procter 
accused  Corey  of  having  some  of  his 
wood  on  the  cart,  and  asked,  "  Wilt  thou 
never  leave  thy  old  trade?"  Anthony 
Needham  subsequently  appeared  against 
Martha  Corey  when  she  was  accused  of 
witchcraft  and  examined.  The  Coreys 
then  lived  near  the  present  railroad  cross- 
ing at  West  Peabody.  Needham  lived 
near  there,  the  house  now  being  on  the 
turnpike  near  the  crossing  of  Lowell 
Street  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railway ; 
and  Procter  lived  at  the  junction  of  the 
Lowell  and  Ipswich  roads,  now  Lowell 
and  Prospect  Streets,  Peabody. 

Complaint  was  made  against  Elizabeth 
Procter,  on  April  4,  by  Captain  Jonathan 
WTalcott  and  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Inger- 
soll,  for  afflicting  Abigail  Williams,  John 
Indian,  Mary  Walcott,  Ann  Putnam,  and 
Mercy  Lewis.  She  was  arrested  on  the 
nth,  and  taken  to  Salem  for  examination, 
together  with  Sarah  Cloyes,  sister  of  Re- 
becca Nurse.  Danforth,  deputy-governor, 
Samuel  Appleton,  Samuel  Sewall,  and 
Isaac  Addington  sat  with  Hathorne  and 
Corwin  on  this  occasion.  Procter  him- 
self, like  a  good  husband,  followed  his 
wife  to  court,  but  at  the  cost  of  his  life. 
The  girls  of  the  accusing  circle  cried  out 
against  him,  and  he  was  then  and  there 
arrested.  During  the  examination  of 
Goodwife  Procter,  this  scene  occurred  : 

"  Elizabeth  Procter,  you  understand  whereof  you 
are  charged,  viz.,  to  be  guilty  of  sundry  acts  of 
witchcraft.  What  say  you  to  it?  Speak  the 
truth,  and  so  that  you  are  afflicted,  you  must  speak 
the  truth  as  you  will  answer  for  it  before  God 
another  day.  Mary  Walcott,  doth  this  woman 
hurt  you? — I  never  saw  her  so  as  to  be  hurt  by  her. 

"Mercy  Lewis,  does  she  hurt  you? — (Her 
mouth  was  stopped.) 

"  Ann  Putnam,  does  she  hurt  you?  —  (She  could 
not  speak.) 

''Abigail  Williams,  does  she  hurt  you? —  (Her 
hand  was  thrust  in  her  own  mouth.  J 

"John  Indian,  does  she  hurt  you?  —  This  is  the 
woman  that  came  in  her  shift  and  choked  me. 
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"  Did  she  ever  bring  the  book?  —  Yes,  sir. 

"  What  to  do?  —  To  write. 

"  What,  this  woman?  —  Yes,  sir. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it?  —  Yes,  sir. 

"  Again  Abigail  Williams  and  Ann  Putnam  were 
spoke  to  by  the  court,  but  neither  of  them  could 
make  any  answer,  by  reason  of  dumbness  or  other 
fits. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Goody  Proctor,  to  these 
things?  —  I  take  God  in  Heaven  to  be  my  wit- 
ness, that  I  know  nothing  of,  no  more  than  the 
child  unborn. 

"Ann  Putnam,  doth  this  woman  hurt  you?  — 
Yes,  sir,  a  great  many  times.  (Then  the  accused 
looked  upon  them  and  they  fell  into  fits.) 

"  Did  not  you,  said  Abigail,  tell  me  that  your 
maid  had  written?  —  Dear  child  it  is  not  so. 
There  is  another  judgment,  dear  child. 

"  Then  Abigail  and  Ann  had  fits.  By  and  by 
they  cried  out,  "  Look  you,  there  is  Goody  Proc- 
ter on  the  beam."  Shortly  both  of  them  cried 
out  of  Goodman  Procter  himself,  and  said  he  was 
a  wizard.  Immediately,  many,  if  not  all,  the  be- 
witched, had  grievous  fits. 

"  Ann  Putnam,  who  hurt  you  ? —  Goodman  Proc- 
ter and  his  wife. 

"  Afterwards,  some  of  the  afflicted  cried,  there  is 
Procter  going  to  take  up  Mrs.  Pope's  feet,  and 
her  feet  were  immediately  taken  up. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Goodman  Procter,  to  these 
things?  —  I  know  not,  I  am  innocent. 

During  the  examination  of  Elizabeth  Procter, 
Abigail  Williams  and  Ann  Putnam  both  made 
offer  to  strike  at  said  Procter,  but  when  Abigail's 
hand  came  near  it  opened  (whereas  it  was 
made  up  into  a  fist  before)  and  came  down  ex- 
ceeding lightly,  as  it  drew  near  to  said  Procter, 
and  at  length,  with  open  and  extended  fingers, 
touched  Procter's  hood  very  lightly.  Immediately, 
Abigail  cried  out,  her  fingers,  her  fingers,  her 
fingers  were  burned." 

The  following  document  which  was 
filed  in  the  case  of  Procter  and  his  wife 
and  Sarah  Cloyes,  was  the  form  used  in 
all  other  cases.  It  is  quoted  here  more 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  methods  of 
procedure  in  those  days  than  for  impor- 
tance in  this  or  any  other  one  case  : 

"  Salem,  April  nth,  1692.  Mr.  Samuel  Parris 
was  desired  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Danforth, 
deputy-governor,  and  the  council,  to  take  in 
writing  the  aforesaid  examinations,  and  accord- 
ingly took  and  delivered  them  in,  and  upon  hear- 
ing the  same,  and  seeing  what  was  then  seen,  to- 
gether with  the  charge  of  the  afflicted  persons, 
were  by  the  advice  of  the  council  all  committed 
by  us. 

tl     John  1  [athorne,   \  ,, 

Jonathan  Corwin,    J 

Procter  and  his  wife  were  brought  to 
trial  about  August  5.  The  testimony 
offered  at  these   trials  differed  very  little 


from  that  used  to  convict  in  other  cases, 
and  the  witnesses  were  substantially  the 
same.  One  or  two  of  the  depositions  are 
of  rather  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
Among  them,  I  find  this  somewhat  re- 
markable production  : 

"  Elizabeth  Booth  testified  that  on  ye  8th  of 
June  hugh  joanes  Apered  unto  me  &  told  me 
that  Elesebeth  Prockter  kiled  him  because  he  had 
a  poght  of  sider  of  her  which  he  had  not  paid 
her  for.  On  June  8th  Elesebeth  Shaw  Apered 
unto  me  &  told  me  yt  Elesebeth  Procter  &  John 
Willard  kiled  Her  Because  she  did  not  use  those 
doctors  she  Advised  her  to.  .  .  .  Ye  wife  of  John 
Fuller  Apered  unto  me  and  told  me  that  Elesebeth 
Procter  kiled  her  because  she  would  not  give  her 
Aples  when  she  sent  for  sum.  .  .  .  The  apparition 
of  Law  Shapling  and  Doc  Zerubabel  Endicott 
appeared  and  said  Elizabeth  Procter  killed  them, 
and  the  apparition  of  Robert  Stone,  ser.,  told  him 
that  John  Procter  and  his  wife  killed  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  Robert  Stone,  jr.,  appeared  and 
said  Procter  and  his  wife  killed  him  because  he 
took  his  father's  part." 

John  Bailey  deposed  that 

"  On  the  25th  of  May  last  myself  and  wife  being 
bound  to  Boston  on  the  road,  when  I  came  in 
sight  of  the  house  where  John  Procter  did  live 
there  was  a  very  hard  blow  struck  on  my  breast, 
which  caused  great  pain  in  my  stomach  and 
amazement  in  my  head,  but  did  see  no  person 
near  me  only  my  wife  on  my  horse  behind  me  on 
the  same  horse;  and  when  I  came  against  said 
Procter's  house,  according  to  my  understanding, 
I  did  see  John  Procter  and  his  wife  at  said  house. 
Procter  himself  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  his 
wife  did  stand  just  without  the  door.  I  told  my 
wife  of  it;  and  she  did  look  that  way  and  see 
nothing  but  a  little  maid  at  the  door.  Afterwards, 
about  a  mile  from  the  aforesaid  house,  I  was  taken 
speechless  for  some  short  time.  My  wife  did  ask 
me  several  questions,  and  desired  me  if  I  could  not 
speak  I  should  hold  up  my  hand ;  which  I  did 
and  immediately  I  could  speak  as  well  as  ever. 
And  when  we  came  to  the  way  where  Salem  road 
cometh  into  Ipswich  road,  there  I  received  an- 
other blow  on  my  breast,  which  caused  me  so 
much  pain  I  could  not  sit  on  my  horse.  And 
when  I  did  alight  off  my  horse,  to  my  understand- 
ing, I  saw  a  woman  coming  towards  us  about  six- 
teen or  twenty  pole  from  us,  but  did  not  know 
who  it  was.  My  wife  could  not  see  her.  When 
I  did  get  up  on  my  horse  again,  to  my  under- 
standing, there  stood  a  cow  where  I  saw  the 
woman." 

As  matter  of  fact,  Procter  and  his  wife 
were  at  this  time,  in  jail  in  Boston,  and 
had  been  there  since  April  11.  Bailey 
was  undoubtedly  frightened  at  the  stories 
he  had  heard  the  previous  evening  in 
Salem  Village,  where  he  must  have  passed 
the  night  on  his  way  from  his  home  in 
Newbury  to  Boston.     His  wife,  who  per- 
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haps  had  not  heard  the  stories  about 
Procter  and  other  "witches,"  was  not 
agitated  and  could  plainly  see  that  there 
was  only  a  maid  standing  at  the  door. 
As  for  Bailey's  other  troubles  that  morn- 
ing, we  may  believe  as  much  or  as  little 
as  we  please  of  the  story  he  told.  We 
know  now  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
reality  in  it.  It  may  have  been  deliber- 
ate falsehood,  or  it  may  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  too  fervid  imagination.  Of 
Procter's  family,  Benjamin,  the  oldest, 
was  in  prison  with  his  parents  ;  and  his 
sister,  Sarah,  aged  sixteen,  William,  aged 
eighteen,  Samuel,  aged  seven,  Abigail, 
between  three  and  four,  and  one  still 
younger,  were  about  home.  William  was 
sent  to  prison  three  days  later,  so  it  must 
have  been  the  "  little  maid,"  Abigail, 
whom  Bailey  saw  standing  in  the  door- 
way. 

Daniel  Elliott  testified  that  he  heard 
one  of  the  accusing  girls  say  that  she  cried 
against  Goodman  Procter  for  sport. 
"The  girls  must  have  some  sport,"  she 
is  said  to  have  added. ] 

Procter  and  his  wife  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Every 
effort  possible  was  made  to  save  him  from 
suffering  the  penalty.  John  Wise  and 
thirty-one  of  his  old  neighbors  in  Ipswich 
signed  a  petition  in  his  behalf  to  the 
court  of  assistants.     They  said  : 

"  We  reckon  it  within  the  duties  of  our  charity, 
that  teaches  us  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  to 
offer  thus  much  for  the  clearing  of  our  neighbor's 
innocence,  viz. :  that  we  never  had  the  least 
knowledge  of  such  a  nefandus  wickedness  in  our 
neighbors  since  they  have  been  within  our  ac- 
quaintance. .  .  .  As  to  what  we  have  seen  or 
heard  of  them,  upon  our  conscience  we  judge 
them  innocent  of  the  crime  objected." 

Nathaniel  Fulton  and  twenty  of  their 
nearer  Salem  Village  neighbors  signed 
a  similar  petition,  saying  : 

"  We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  having 
several  years  known  John  Procter  and  his  wife,  do 
testify  that  we  never  heard  or  understood  that 
they  were  ever  suspected  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime 
now  charged  upon  them,  and  several  of  us,  being 
their  near  neighbors,  do  testify,  that  to  our  appre- 
hension, they  lived  Christian-like  in  their  family, 
and  were  ever  ready  to  help  such  as  stood  in  need 
of  their  help." 

Fulton  also  petitioned  for  the  release 
of  Rebecca  Nurse  and  others. 

1  Putnam's  Salem  Witchcraft  Explained,  449. 


Procter  wrote  a  letter  to  Rev.  Messrs. 
Increase  Mather,  Allen,  Moody,  Willard, 
and  Bailey,  which  was  signed  by  himself 
and  several  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  in 
which  he  said  : 

"  Here  are  five  persons  who  have  lately  con- 
fessed themselves  to  be  witches,  and  do  accuse 
some  of  us  of  being  along  with  them  at  a  sacra- 
ment, since  we  were  committed  into  close  prison, 
which  we  know  to  be  lies,  two  of  the  five  are 
(Carrier's  children)  young  men.  who  would  not 
confess  anything  till  they  tied  them  neck  and 
heels,  till  the  blood  was  ready  to  come  out  of 
their  noses.  My  son  William  Procter,  because  he 
would  not  confess  that  he  was  guilty  when  he  was 
innocent,  they  tied  him  neck  and  heels  till  the 
blood  gushed  out  at  his  nose." 

This  letter  was  written  after  the  pre- 
liminary examinations,  and  while  the 
prisoners  were  lying  in  jail  awaiting  trial. 
They  asked  that  they  might  be  tried  in 
Boston,  and  if  not,  that  they  have  other 
magistrates,  —  requests  which  show  in 
the  strongest  manner  that  the  trials  were 
notoriously  unfair,  for  no  accused  persons 
would  take  the  risk  of  offending  the 
magistrates  before  whom  they  might  be 
tried  unless  the  emergency  was  a  most 
extraordinary  one,  because  failure  to 
attain  the  object  sought  was  sure  to  be 
prejudicial  to  their  cause.  They  also 
begged  that  some  of  the  ministers  be 
present  at  the  trials,  "  hoping  thereby  you 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  shedding 
of  our  innocent  blood." 

No  attention  was  paid  to  this  appeal 
for  fairness  in  trial,  nor  to  the  appeals  for 
life  subsequent  to  Procter's  conviction 
and  sentence.  He  was  executed  on 
August  19.  His  body,  it  is  believed  by 
his  descendants,  was  recovered  afterwards 
and  buried  on  his  farm,  where  it  has 
since  reposed. 

Elizabeth  Procter  escaped  by  pleading 
pregnancy.  Some  months  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  gave  birth  to  a 
child.9  Her  home  had  been  desolated. 
Not  only  had  her  husband  been  hung 
and  three  of  her  children  imprisoned,  and 
she  herself  brought  within  the  very  shadow 
of  the  gallows,  but  the  officers  of  the  law 
had  stripped  that  home  of  all  its  worldly 
possessions.  Her  execution  was  again 
ordered    early    in     1693,    but    Governor 

2  Savage's  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England 
gives  the  date  January  27,  1691-3,  but  the  correctness  of 
this  is  questioned. 
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Phips  granted  a  reprieve.  Many  of  her 
relatives  in  Lynn  were  accused  and  some 
brought  to  trial.  All  in  all,  the  severe 
treatment  of  this  family  had  led  to  the 
charge  of  special  persecution.  The 
reason  for  this,  it  is  believed,  was  Proc- 
ter's intense  opposition  to  the  whole 
witchcraft  business  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  particularly  when  he  said  he 
could  "  whip  the  devil  out  of  them. 
Possibly  if  he  could  have  applied  his 
remedy    to    the    accusing    girls,    in    the 


beginning,  we  should  never  have  had  any 
"Salem  Village  witchcraft."  Another 
charge  of  special  persecution  is  that 
Procter  was  refused  a  request  for  time  in 
which  to  prepare  for  death  and  adjust  his 
business  affairs,  and  that  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes 
refused  to  pray  with  him.  How  much 
more  time  he  needed  than  his  com- 
panions we  know  not.  He  had  as  much 
as  was  allowed  to  them.  It  was  short,  it 
is  true  —  undoubtedly  less  than  two 
weeks   from    his  sentence. 


George  Jacob's  Grave,   Danversport, 
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Recollections  of  New  England  Country  Life. 


II. 


By  Lucy  A.  Kebler. 


HE  busy  feet  and  active 
hands  of  the  mother 
and  daughters  found 
full  occupation  in  the 
farmer's  house.  The 
^  breakfast  was   between 

five  and  six  in  summer,  and  perhaps  an 
hour  later  in  winter.  This  was  hardly 
cleared  away  before,  in  haying  and  harvest- 
ing time,  the  luncheon  had  to  be  prepared 
and  taken  to  the  laborers  in  the  field. 
A  jug  of  home-made  root  beer,  or  mo- 
lasses and  water  flavored  with  ginger,  or 
occasionally  lemonade  with  a  dash  of 
spirit,  was  carried  with  the  basket  of 
solids.     At  twelve,  the  blowing  of  the  tin 


horn,  or  the  more  sonorous  conch  shell, 
announced  dinner.  Tea  at  five  was  the 
last  meal,  unless  one  wished  for  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  at  the  early  bedtime. 

In  the  morning  the  new  milk  was 
strained,  and  the  older,  skimmed.  Two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  summer,  butter 
was  churned,  and  afterwards  prepared  for 
market.  Cheeses  were  pressed,  and  each 
day  buttered  and  turned.  These,  with 
keeping  the  house  in  order,  the  weekly 
washing  and  ironing,  the  extra  baking  on 
Saturday,  were  the  ever-recurring  occu- 
pations. There  were  many  incidental 
ones.  The  making  the  supply  of  candles 
for   the  year  was    quite    an    event.     The 
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day  before  this,  the  wicks  were  cut  double 
the  length  desired  for  the  candles,  put 
round  the  rods  and  twisted,  six  or  seven 
on  each.  Bright  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  this  was  to  be  a  work  of  hours,  — 
boards  were  put  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
that  no  spot  might  mar  its  whiteness. 
The  rods,  four  or  five  inches  apart,  were 
placed  on  slats  supported  by  chairs ;  the 
boiling  tallow  was  put  in  front,  the  house- 
wife seated  in  a  low  chair,  and  the  dip- 
ping of  one  row  after  another,  over  and 
over  again,  continued  until  the  acquired 
size  was  attained.  An  assistant  was  at 
hand  to  add  tallow  from  the  kettle  over 
the  fire,  and  when  that  was  exhausted 
boiling  water.  Lamps  filled  with  sperm 
oil  were  used  for  carrying  about  the 
house,  but  candles  were  depended  upon 
for  sewing  and  reading.  Bayberry  and 
wax  were  supposed  to  add  hardness,  and 
improve  the  candle. 

All  soap  for  washing  and  scrubbing 
purposes  was  made  at  home.  The  leech- 
tub  always  stood  in  the  corner  of  the 
woodshed.  This  was  perhaps  a  yard  or 
more  square  at  the  top,  sloping  down  to 
a  few  inches  at  the  bottom.  It  was  filled 
with  wood  ashes,  and  water  put  in  grad- 
ually, which  dripped  through  into  a 
trough  below.  The  ley  thus  obtained 
was  sufficiently  strong  when  it  would  bear 
up  an  egg.  The  refuse  grease  and  bones 
were  boiled  in  this,  and  soap  was  the 
result.  Its  consistency  and  transparency 
were  quite  as  much  a  test  of  the  house- 
keeper's skill,  as  the  lightness  of  her 
bread  and  the  clearness  of  her  jellies. 

The  butchering  and  caring  for  the 
beef  and  pork,  the  salting  and  transfer- 
ing  of  most  of  it  to  barrels  in  the  cellar, 
was  one  of  the  busy  times.  The  proper 
portions  were  frozen  for  the  occasional 
roast :  that  selected  for  sausages  was 
chopped  and  seasoned,  and  the  skins 
filled.  These  provided  the  meat  for 
many  a  breakfast.  —  Sam  Weller's  re- 
mark about  "  meat  pie  "  being  applicable 
to  home-made  sausages  as  well.  The 
trying  out  the  lard  for  home  consumption 
and  for  sale  was  one  of  the  incidentals, 
as  was  also  the  smoking  of  hams  in  the 
large  brick  oven,  for  which  purpose  corn 
cobs  were  always  used. 

The    beef    and    pork    that    had    been 


packed  away  was  brought  up,  piece  by 
piece,  for  the  boiled  dinner.  These, 
with  the  accompanying  vegetables,  cab- 
bage, turnips,  carrots,  squash,  and  pota- 
toes, were  put  into  the  same  vessel,  at 
proper  intervals,  and  boiled.  Beets,  on 
account  of  their  coloring  property,  were 
cooked  separately.  At  dinner  time,  the 
beef  and  pork  were  put  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  pewter  dish,  and  the  vegetables 
symmetrically  arranged  around-,  all  form- 
ing the  noon  meal  once  or  twice  a  week. 
In  some  cases  the  water  in  which  these 
had  been  boiled  was  skimmed  the  next 
day,  and  beans  added,  making,  in  farm- 
er's vernacular,  black  cow's  milk  or  bean 
porridge  —  the  last  name  perhaps  the 
origin  of  our  childhood's  game  of  clap- 
ping hands  to  the  tune  of: 

"  Bean  porridge  hot, 
Bean  porridge  cold, 
Bean  porridge  in  the  pot 
Nine  days  old." 

In  the  season  of  fresh  vegetables,  the 
labor  was  added  cf  gathering  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  table,  and  also  the 
fruits  for  present  use  and  drying  or  pre- 
serving. There  were  some  superstitions 
that  regulated  the  time  when  this  various 
work  was  to  be  performed.  The  butch- 
ering and  candlemaking  must  always  be 
done  in  the  increase  of  the  moon,  else 
the  meat  would  shrink  in  cooking  and 
the  candles  melt.  The  calf  must  never 
be  killed  when  the  sign  was  in  the  heart, 
lest  the  mother  should  be  injured  by  the 
separation.  No  parent  was  so  regard- 
less of  the  welfare  of  her  child  as  to 
wean  it  when  its  intellect  or  feelings 
would  be  endangered  by  the  sign  being 
in  the  head  or  heart.  The  "  Farmer's 
Almanac"  hanging  by  the  kitchen  fire- 
place always  supplied  the  necessary  in- 
formation. In  almost  every  community 
there  was  some  one,  not  quite  normal, 
who  was  always  sent  for  to  bring  his  stick 
of  witch  hazel,  which  acted  as  a  divining 
rod  to  locate  a  spring  over  which  a  well 
should  be  dug.  In  these  psychical  days, 
when  we  realize  more  and  more  that  we 
know  very  little  of  the  action  of  mind  on 
mind  or  mind  on  matter,  we  are  not  per- 
haps quite  so  sure  as  we  once  were  that 
there  was  no  subtle  influence  imparted  to 
the    hand    of    this     exceptional     person, 
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which  impelled  the  stick  to  point  to  the 
crystal  waters  below. 

In  every  house  there  were  the  large 
wheel  on  which  to  spin  the  wool,  the 
small  one  for  the  flax,  and  in  most,  the 
loom.  Children  were  taught  to  spin 
when  a  thick  plank  had  to  be  put  on  the 
floor,  to  add  to  their  height.  Aside  from 
its  practical  utility,  the  spinning  on  the 
large  wheel  was  a  most  graceful  exercise, 
and  from  its  requiring  the  use  of  various 
muscles,  a  most  healthful  one.  A  young 
girl  never  looked  prettier  than  when 
drawing  out  the  fleecy  thread  with  one 
hand,  and  turning  the  wheel  with  the 
other,  as  she  stepped  back  and  forth  at 
its  side.  From  this  yarn  were  knitted 
the  stockings  and  mittens,  and  other  was 
woven  into  cloth  for  the  pantaloons  and 
frocks  worn  by  the  farmers,  and  the 
gowns  for  the  everyday  use  of  the  wives 
and  daughters,  also  for  the  many  blank- 
ets required  in  those  cold  rooms,  where 
the  pitchers  had  to  be  emptied  at  even- 
ing lest  in  the  morning  they  should  be 
broken  by  the  ice  formed  in  them.  The 
weaving  was  either  done  at  home,  or  a 
small  price  paid  to  an  expert  for  doing 
it.  A  native  of  the  town  in  which  I 
lived  had  spent  her  married  life  in  com- 
parative luxury,  but  her  husband  invested 
his  means  in  the  South,  and  died  there, 
before  anything  was  realized  from  them. 
She  was  left  with  seven  children,  the  eld- 
est a  daughter  of  fourteen,  the  youngest 
twins  of  a  year  and  a  half.  With  the 
few  hundreds  remaining  of  what  had 
been  thousands,  she  renovated  an  old 
house  into  a  dwelling  for  her  family,  and 
resumed  the  occupation  of  weaving  which 
she  had  learned  in  her  girlhood.  The 
daughters  and  younger  boys  wound  the 
quills  and  spools,  while  her  shuttle  flew 
from  side  to  side.  The  neighboring  farm- 
ers gave  her  six  cents  a  yard  for  weaving, 
and  so  expert  was  she,  that,  in  addition 
to  her  housework,  she  sometimes  accom- 
plished thirty  yards  a  day.  Besides  plain 
cloth,  she  wove  table  linen  of  compli- 
cated patterns,  and  the  heavy  and  beau- 
tiful variegated  counterpanes,  of  the  kind 
that  our  children  are  only  too  glad  to 
resuscitate  for  portieres. 

With  a  mother  so  full  of  energy,  who 
was  capable  also  of  directing  their  edu- 


cation, it  is  not  surprising  that  her  sons 
became  prominent  in  the  pulpit  and  as 
teachers,  and  their  children  energetic 
business  men  in  various  departments  of 
life.  There  were  no  stores  of  "  ready 
made  "  clothing  and  no  sewing  machines 
in  the  early  days.  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  buy  a  shirt. 
These  and  most  of  the  garments  worn  by 
men,  and  all  of  those  worn  by  women, 
were  made  at  home.  The  exquisite  hem- 
stitching of  the  shirt  ruffles,  the  stitching 
on  the  collars  and  wristbands,  when 
every  thread  was  counted,  the  dainty  em- 
broidery on  the  infant's  cap,  were  works 
of  art.  A  day  or  two  in  the  fall  and 
spring  the  mantua-maker  lent  her  aid,  and 
for  a  few  days  more  the  tailoress  came 
with  her  goose,  and  cut  and  .made  the 
thick  garments  for  the  men.  The  thin- 
ner ones  were  made  without  her  help. 
W^as  it  because  she  worked  for  the  stronger 
sex,  that  her  pay  was  a  few  cents  more  a 
day  than  that  of  her  sister  dressmaker? 
The  making  of  a  coat  collar  stiff  with 
buckram  was  a  full  day's  work.  It  was  a 
little  break  in  the  monotony  of  those 
days,  when  these  busy  women  came, 
whose  needles  flew  none  the  less  rapidly 
while  the  news  of  the  town  was  retailed, 
or,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  chil- 
dren, songs  were  sung.  They  were  never 
tired  of  "  The  frog  who  would  a  wooing 
go,"  as  given  by  the  tailoress  as  she  bent 
over  her  goose,  pressing  the  seams. 

The  peddler  with  his  two  trunks  filled 
with  small  articles,  and  the  vender  of  the 
bright  tins,  for  which  the  carefully  as- 
sorted white  and  colored  rags  were  ex- 
changed, were  always  welcome  in  those 
days,  when  it  did  not  require  an  elabor- 
ate lunch  or  German  to  provide  excite- 
ment. 

A  few  weeks  in  the  year,  a  company 
of  ship-carpenters  with  their  intelligent 
foreman,  found  board  in  the  farmer's 
home,  and  his  oxen  drew  away  the  care- 
fully hewed  and  shaped  timbers  for  the 
vessels,  many  of  which  were  launched 
from  our  seaport  towns. 

It  was  in  the  thirties,  I  think,  that 
stoves  were  introduced  to  the  New  Eng- 
land kitchens.  Before  that,  the  boiling 
and  stewing  and  the  frying  of  doughnuts 
were   done   in  pots   and   kettles  hung  on 
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hooks  and  trammels  suspended  from  the 
long  cranes  in  the  fireplaces,  that  I  re- 
member was  so  large  that,  seated  on  the 
bench  inside,  I  looked  up  to  the  stars, 
blinking  at  the  bright  blaze  below.  It 
was  an  art  to  make  the  fire.  A  log  so 
large  that,  when  put  on  in  the  morning, 
the  remains  were  left  to  cover  with  ashes 
at  night  was  placed  back  of  the  andirons  ; 
the  forestick  nearly  as  large,  on  them ; 
and  then  the  superstructure  of  kindling 
and  sticks  of  wood.  These  were  lighted 
from  the  indispensable  tinder  box,  a  tin 
receptacle  that  contained  the  flint  and 
steel  with  which  to  strike  fire  on  the 
charred  rag.  The  cover  was  also  a  can- 
dlestick, never  without  its  candle.  A 
common  way  of  speaking  of  a  shiftless 
woman  was,  that  "  she  never  had  any 
tinder." 

Meats  were  roasted  on  spits  sus- 
pended from  hooks  over  the  mantel,  or  in 
tin  kitchens  in  front  of  the  fire.  The 
Dutch  oven,  too,  was  used.  This  was  a 
shallow  tin  vessel,  in  which  the  meat  or 
dough  was  placed,  and  on  the  iron  cover 
coals,  so  that  the  top  and  bottom  of  what 
it  contained  were  evenly  browned.  A 
little  before  the  advent  of  stoves  the  re- 
flector was  invented.  This  was  tin,  and 
half  way  between  the  sloping  top  and 
bottom  was  a  shallow  pan  in  which  the 
saleratus  biscuits  were  baked.  Delicious 
shortcake  was  rolled  on  tin  sheets  and 
baked  before  the  fire,  and  was  a  favorite 
bread  for  company  teas.  But  the  brick 
oven  was  the  dependence  for  baked 
beans,  brown  and  white  bread,  pies, 
puddings,    and    custards. 

Those  who  remember  these  short- 
cakes, the  rye  biscuits  dropped  on  the 
bricks  of  the  oven,  and  the  potatoes 
roasted  in  the  ashes,  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  the  cooking  of  these  a  lost  art. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  spinning-wheel  in 
the  farmer's  kitchen.  It  was  also  found 
elsewhere.  I  remember  few  things  with 
more  pleasure  than  visits  to  a  friend  of 
my  mother  in  Newburyport.  Her  hall 
was  lined  with  family  portraits,  some  of 
which  dated  back  to  her  English  an- 
cestors, and  then,  as  now,  her  relatives 
were  prominent  in  college,  church,  and 
state.  Her  favorite  occupation  was  spin- 
ning on   the   wheel  which   stood  by  the 


window  in  her  prettily  furnished  sitting- 
room.  She  was  always  dressed  in  black 
silk,  and  this  and  all  she  could  obtain 
from  others  was,  after  serving  its  usual 
purpose,  ravelled  and  carded  with  wool, 
making  a  soft  gray  yarn,  which  she  en- 
joyed giving  to  her  friends,  and  of  which 
I  have  knit  many  a  sock.  She  was  Aunt 
Becky  to  every  one,  though  she  did  rebel 
when  the  fisherman,  making  his  weekly 
rounds,  called  her  so.  I  think  she  stood 
in  awe  of  no  one  excepting  her  maid  of 
all  work,  who  would  work  night  and  day 
if  summoned  by  the  voice,  but  on  no 
account  would  her  dignity  permit  her  to 
answer  the  hand-bell.  It  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  this  pleasant  home  that 
Lord  Timothy  Dexter  flourished,  whose 
numerous  wood  and  plaster  figures  of 
Revolutionary  heroes,  and  of  himself, 
adorned  his  grounds  and  were  placed 
over  his  front  door,  and  were  the  wonder 
of  my  childhood.  He  had  for  a  time  the 
Midas  faculty  of  turning  all  he  touched 
to  gold,  and  this  did  not  fail  him  when  he 
followed  the  advice  of  a  waggish  friend  and 
sent  a  cargo  of  warming-pans  to  the  West 
Indies  ;  for  the  sugar  manufacturers  found 
the  pan  with  its  long  handle  just  what 
they  needed  to  dip  their  syrup,  and  the 
perforated  cover  to  strain  it.  Whether 
the  little  blue-covered  book  in  which,  at 
the  end,  was  a  half  page  of  "  stops  and 
marks,"  that  "people  might  pepper  and 
salt"  "as  they  chose,"  was  equally  suc- 
cessful as  a  money  venture  I  do  not 
know. 

The  "district  school  as  it  was"  has 
been  frequently  written  about,  but  the 
present  generation  cannot  realize  how 
pleasant  it  was  and  how  much  of  per- 
manent value  was  gained  then.  For  the 
summer  term  of  two  or  three  months  a 
female  teacher  was  employed,  who  was 
examined  as  to  her  qualifications  by  the 
school  committee,  consisting  usually  of 
the  clergyman,  the  doctor,  and  one  or 
two  others,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
kept  their  school  knowledge  in  their 
memories.  As  a  part  of  her  duties  were 
strictly  feminine,  there  should  have  been 
added  some  one  familiar  with  the  various 
stitches  used  to  adorn  the  sampler,  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  star,  Irish,  and 
other  forms  of  patchwork,  as  well  as  plain 
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sewing  and  knitting.  But  this  was  before 
the  days  of  women  in  school  boards.  A 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  arboriculture 
was  evidently  not  required  to  teach  the 
embroidery  of  the  favorite  picture  of  a 
woman  under  a  weeping  willow  guarding 
the  funereal  urn,  which  hung  over  the 
mantel  above  the  gruesome  coffin-plates, 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  friends  that 
had  gone. 

By  eight  in  the  morning,  the  girls  in 
their  calico  frocks  and  white  sunbonnets, 
with  bright  dinner  pail  on  the  arm,  and 
leading  perhaps  a  little  brother  or  sister, 
were  on  the  way  to  school,  stopping  for  a 
favorite  companion  as  they  went.  After 
the  first  day  there  were  no  impedimenta 
of  books ;  these  were  left  in  the  desk 
until  the  school  was  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer. No  nightmare  of  lessons  to  learn 
out  of  school  disturbed  the  play  hours. 
The  schoolhouse  reached,  the  bonnets 
and  dinner  pails  were  carefully  placed  on 
shelves  in  the  little  entry,  and  though 
there  was  sure  to  be  in  some  of  these  a 
more  tempting  luncheon  than  in  others, 
the  rightful  owner  never  found  them  dis- 
turbed. Called  by  the  rapping  of  the 
teacher's  ferule  on  the  window,  all  were 
soon  in  their  places,  after  having  made  a 
respectful  courtesy  or  bow  at  the  door. 
A  chapter  in  the  Bible  was  first  read,  each 
rising  from  the  seat  as  the  turn  came  for 
the  allotted  three  verses.  There  were  three 
reading  lessons  in  the  day ;  this  in  the 
Bible  was  one,  the  others  being  in  the 
"  English  Reader  "  or  "  American  First- 
Class  Book,"  both  excellent  books. 
There  were  primers  for  the  younger 
pupils,  the  A  B  Cs  and  abs  being  the 
first  stepping-stones.  "  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Book,"  by  Mr.  Hildreth,  or  Peter 
Parley's  "  Child's  History  and  Geography," 
and  Colburn's  "  First  Lessons,"  —  the  lat- 
ter still,  I  believe,  the  best  mental  arith- 
metic, —  were  taught  to  all  who  could 
read.  There  were  classes  in  Cumming's 
Geography,  Blake's  Philosophy,  Whelply's 
Compend,  Blair's  Rhetoric,  Watt's  On 
the  Mind  ;  and  connected  with  Murray's 
grammar  was  parsing  in  Pope's  "  Essay 
on  Man  "  and  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts." 
The  rules  that  governed  the  relation  of 
the  words  were  at  our  tongues'  ends  and 
easily  applied  now,  while  to  us  septuagen- 


arians, Greek  is  easier  than  the  grammar 
of  to-day.  Each  child  went  on  at  her 
own  sweet  will  in  written  arithmetic  ;  as 
this  was  not  taught  in  classes,  and  there 
were  no  blackboards,  the  teacher  turned 
aside  from  hearing  some  lesson  to  aid  in 
solving  a  difficult  problem.  As  the  rules 
given  were  perfectly  incomprehensible, 
there  was  ample  opportunity  for  the 
bright  pupil  to  find  out  the  principle  for 
herself  and  apply  it.  The  one  for  in- 
stance for  double  proportion,  "where 
more  required  more  and  less  required 
less,"  is  still  an  enigma,  and  the  relations 
of  Tare  and  Tret  are  perhaps  a  little 
hazy.  The  teacher  certainly  had  little 
time  for  explanation.  Besides  the  spell- 
ing classes,  hearing  the  lessons  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  and  any  additional  ones 
that  a  pupil  wished,  there  were  the  copies 
to  "set"  in  the  writing  books,  the  quill 
pens  to  be  made  and  mended,  the  sew- 
ing to  prepare  for  the  last  half  hour  in 
the  morning,  —  and  all  this  with  keeping 
in  order  thirty  or  forty  restless  children. 
Saturday  noon  the  Commandments  were 
taught  and  instruction  given  in  the  West- 
minster Catechism.  In  the  hour  between 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  there  were 
rambles  in  the  adjacent  woods,  or  in 
rainy  weather  plays  in  the  schoolroom 
when  the  merry  voices  could  be  heard 
singing, 

"  Come  Philanders,  let's  be  marching, 
P'or  your  true  love  let's  be  sarching," 

varied  with  "  oats,  peas,  beans,  and 
barley  grow;  or  Queen  Anne,  arrayed 
in  as  regal  robes  as  the  children's  ward- 
robe afforded,  would  "sit  in  the  sun" 
and  receive  her  subjects,  and  allot  them 
their  partners.  More  quiet  games,  — 
and  these,  I  blush  to  own,  were  sur- 
reptitiously carried  on  in  school  time 
also,  —  were  puzzles  on  the  slate,  cat's 
cradle,  and  a  more  useful  one  of  seeing 
who  could  find  the  most  xs  and  zs  on  the 
maps.  To  this  last  may  be  owing  the 
fact,  that  the  memory  of  some  localities, 
with  us  elders,  is  more  to  be  depended 
on  than  others.  Once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  the  "committee" 
came  to  examine  the  pupils.  They  always 
found  the  room  swept  and  garnished, 
and  the  children  in  the  cleanest  of  frocks 
and  jackets.     An  address  was  given,  and 
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all  were  glad  when  the  dreaded  ordeal 
was  over. 

The  winter  school  was  usually  taught 
by  some  college  student.  It  was  the 
custom  for  Harvard  and  other  colleges  to 
have  their  long  vacation  in  the  winter ; 
consequently,  young  men  wishing  to  earn 
money  to  enable  them  to  remain  and 
graduate,  took  a  week  or  two  before  vaca- 
tion, and  also  after  it,  and  thus  had  time  to 
teach  the  district  school.  There  was  a 
double  advantage  in  this.  He  who  had 
had,  perhaps,  for  his  cheap  diet,  bread 
and  milk  in  his  room,  or,  not  much  better, 
shared  the  commons  of  those  days,  was 
physically  strengthened  by  the  abundant 
if  somewhat  coarse  fare  at  the  farmer's 
table,  —  for,  especially  if  he  "boarded 
round,"  he  was  sure  of  the  best  in  the 
larder.  This  "boarding  round"  was  a 
thrifty  device  to  add  to  the  length  of  the 
school  term  by  receiving  the  teacher  into 
the  homes  a  certain  number  of  days  for 
each  pupil,  instead  of  paying  the  sum 
necessary  for  his  board.  This  estab- 
lished kindly  intercourse,  and  the  attri- 
tion of  the  student's  mind  with  that  of 
the  common  sensible  men  who  had 
gained  much  knowledge  outside  of  books, 
was  of  use  to  him.  The  young  people, 
too,  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  adding 
algebra  and  perhaps  a  little  Latin  to 
their  summer  studies,  and  also  the  having 
a  bright  young  man  join  their  singing 
school,  and  the  sleighing  and  skating 
parties,  and  making  a  fresh  element  in 
the  evening  frolics  of  all  kinds.  New 
books  were  found  on  the  table.  The 
work  of  busy  hands  was  lengthened  by 
listening  to  the  last  "  Waverley  "  novel,  or 
to  the  sterling  North  American  Review. 
The  quiet  rhymes  of  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake "  or  the  more  stirring  ones  of 
"  Marmion "  were  learned  to  repeat  on 
the  next  weekly  speaking-day,  which 
alternated  with  the  dreaded  one  of  com- 
position. These  for  the  girls,  —  while 
the  boys  almost  raised  the  roof  of  the  old 
schoolhouse  by  their  loud  declamations 
of  the  favorite  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry 
and  Daniel  Webster. 

Carlyle's  mystical  utterances  were  first 
heard  by  many  a  New  England  boy  and 
girl  as  they  were  read  to  them  by  the  col- 
lege enthusiast.     Some  of  us  never  take 


up  "Sartor  Resartus "  without  at  the 
same  time  seeing  a  group  of  eager  listen- 
ers around  a  blazing  wood  fire.  The 
youth  who  cared  enough  for  college 
education  to  walk  sixty  miles  to  Exeter 
to  save  the  stage  fare  of  a  dollar  and  half, 
and,  having  entered,  to  burn  the  mid- 
night lamp  after  teaching  school  all  day, 
were  not  likely  to  be  nonentities  in  the 
future.  The  pulpit,  the  forum,  the 
bench,  and  the  bar  of  to-day  prove  this. 

College  athletics  are  very  well  as  they 
are  conducted  now ;  but  commend  me 
also  to  the  mental  and  physical  gymnastics 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  familiar 
with  in  those  winter  school-days  in  New 
England.  The  cold  supplied  amusement 
for  a  good  many  evenings.  Sometimes 
on  the  large  pond  would  assemble  the 
skaters,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
making  intricate  figures  on  the  smooth 
surface,  or  tempted  the  rosy  cheeked 
girls  to  slide  at  their  side,  the  fires  on 
the  thick  ice  casting  a  ruddy  light  on  the 
beautiful  scene.  Another  evening  all  the 
sleds  were  taken  to  the  long  hill  and 
hours  were  spent  in  coasting.  Again  the 
merry  sleighbells  told  of  a  party  to  some 
hostelry,  where  the  evening  was  finished 
with  game  and  dance. 

But  the  singing  school  was  perhaps  the 
pleasantest  of  the  gatherings  of  young 
people.  The  teacher  of  the  day  was 
sometimes  able  also  to  teaqh  this  in  the 
same  building  which  had  resounded  with 
the  loud  reading  and  recitations  a  few 
hours  earlier.  The  first  evening  was  ex- 
citing, when  the  voices  were  tried  and 
those  were  selected  who  could  best  lead 
in  the  various  parts,  bass,  tenor,  treble, 
and  counter,  as  they  were  then  called. 
Little  excepting  psalmody  was  attempted, 
and  the  words  were  not  applied  to  the 
tune  until  the  notes  were  mastered. 
Two  hours  were  spent  more  or  less  har- 
moniously, and  not  unfrequently  the  do, 
re,  vie  was  exchanged  on  the  way  home 
for  dulcet  utterances  which  altered  the 
whole  future  of  the  young  pair  whose 
hearts  beat  happily  to  other  music  than 
that  of  the  sleigh  bells. 

We  hear  of  the  stern  clergyman,  to 
whom  the  young  did  not  dare  speak  of 
harsh  and  incompetent  teachers,  and 
pupils  rude  and  disagreeable,  who  were  a 
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terror  to  the  little  children ;  but  I  am 
writing  my  own  reminiscences,  and  those 
unpleasant  features  of  New  England  life 
are  not  a  part  of  them. 

Occasionally  a  stray  lecturer  wandered 
to  the  little  town,  and  his  audience  heard 
of  temperance,  anti-slavery,  phrenology, 
or  perhaps  of  some  new  light  in  literature. 
There  was  one  lecture  on  Mnemonics  — 
by  whose  aid  we  were  soon  able  to  give 
an  incredible  number  of  dates  ;  but  alas  ! 
the  formula  honorific  a  ba  la  tudini — tat 
a  bus  que  alone  remains  in  my  memory, 
while  the  manner  of  its  use  and  the  in- 
formation collected  by  it  are  long  since 
forgotten. 

In  the  summer,  there  was  little  time 
for  the  busy  young  men,  and  almost  as 
little  for  maidens,  for  much  festivity ;  but 
once  or  twice  in  the  season  the  chaises 
were  washed  and  the  harnesses  brightened 
for  a  ride  to  some  pleasant  village  or  a 
picnic  in  the  woods.  One  resort  in  the 
neighborhood,  just  on  the  line  between 
Windham  and  Derry,  was  Bissell's  Camp, 
and  connected  with  this  was  a  romance,  al- 
ways so  charming  to  the  young.  Quite  out 
of  sight  of  the  country  road,  in  the  midst 
of  forest-trees,  an  East  Indian,  so  the 
story  went,  having  been  crossed  in  love, 
built  a  log  house,  rough  as  possible  out- 
side, but  within  the  ceilings  were  frescoed 
in  East  Indian  scenes,  the  walls  hung 
with  velvet,  and  with  beautiful  carved 
furniture  in  the  one  sitting-room.  The 
owner  had  dwelt  there  with  a  friend,  their 
only  domestic  a  swarthy  countryman,  who 
lived  in  a  frame  hut  near  by.  Here  the 
time  was  spent  in  hunting  in  the  woods 
and  fishing  in  the  beautiful  ponds  near. 
Before  my  time  the  money,  lavishly  spent 
in  horses,  dogs,  and  guns,  disappeared  ; 
the  wound  perhaps  was  healed,  and  the 
Owner  left  the  place  which  had  resounded 
to  the  yelping  of  hounds  and  the  crack 
of  guns,  to  be  a  pleasant  spot  for  young 
people  to  pass  a  holiday. 

The  young  girl  who  was  fond  of  horse- 
back riding  was  quite  capable  of  going 
to  the  pasture  and  calling  the  horse  ac- 
customed to  her  voice  (and  which  would 
do  its  best  to  elude  others),  lead  it  by 
the  halter  to  a  stone  wall,  mount  it,  and 
at  the  barn  saddle  it  and  ride  three  miles 
for  the  mail  or  to  call  on  a  friend.     This 


I  have  often  done.  My  father  would  not 
allow  us  sisters  to  drive  together,  still  less 
with  our  mother,  until  we  could  harness 
a  horse  and  were  able  to  take  a  stone 
from  his  shoe.  This  learned,  we  en- 
joyed many  pleasant  journeys. 

The  afternoon  teas  made  a  variety  in 
the  quiet  country  life.  About  two,  with 
knitting  or  sewing  in  the  bag  on  the  arm, 
the  bepuffed  hair  or  cap,  protected  by 
the  green  silk  calash,  the  expected  guests 
left  their  homes.  At  five  they  were  in- 
vited to  the  table,  groaning  with  its 
variety  of  bread,  cakes,  preserves,  and 
pies.  It  was  the  proper  thing  for  the 
hostess  to  depreciate  her  wares,  though 
none  knew  better  than  she,  that  no  bis- 
cuits could  be  lighter,  no  pound-cake  a 
more  delicate  brown,  no  preserves  clearer, 
and  no  pastry  more  flaky  than  her's. 
She  did  not  expect  to  receive  the  reply 
my  good  farmer  brother-in-law  once 
made,  who,  being  about  to  accept  the 
cake  the  hostess  offered  with  the  remark 
that  she  "  was  sorry  it  was  not  fit  to  eat," 
drew  back  his  hand  with,  "  Well,  I  won't 
take  any,  then." 

At  a  little  after  six,  all  were  on  their 
way  home,  to  be  ready  to  strain  the  milk 
into  the  shining  pans  and  to  do  the  even- 
ing chores.  This  word  "  chores  "  was-  an 
elastic  one.  I  remember  being  wickedly 
amused  at  hearing  a  poor  woman,  who 
had  to  come  to  ask  the  minister's  advice 
as  to  what  she  should  do  with  an  erring 
boy,  say,  "  Well,  it  is  something  of  a 
chore  to  bring  up  a  child." 

The  amusements  of  children  were 
simple  and  healthful.  The  little  girls 
had  their  out-of-door  playhouses,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  attic  and  the  corner  of  the 
woodshed.  A  favorite  one  of  my  own 
was  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  brook, 
midway  between  our  house  and  that  in 
which  my  dearest  schoolmate  lived.  It 
remained  undisturbed  by  passers-by  all 
summer,  and  when  winter  came  the 
flitting  was  quite  an  event.  The  acorn 
cups  and  saucers,  the  mosses,  the  bits 
of  broken  china,  the  oak-leaf  plates  for 
the  cake  and  fruit,  the  rag  babies  on 
their  chairs  made  of  cork  and  pins,  gave 
quite  as  much  pleasure  to  us  as  the 
elaborate  toys  of  to-day  do  to  our  grand- 
children, and  offer  far  more  scope  to  the 
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imagination.  Dolls  were  almost  unknown. 
We,  however,  had  a  very  large  one,  handed 
down  from  a  previous  generation.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  experience  in  taking  it 
one  day  freshly  dressed  to  a  neighbor 
who  was  always  interested  in  our  plays. 
She  looked  horrified.  "  An'  if  ye  know 
the  second  commandment,  say  it  to 
me  !  "  Of  course,  I  was  too  well  taught, 
both  at  home  and  at  school,  not  to  be 
able  to  repeat  it.  "  An'  don't  ye  know, 
my  bairn,  that  that  is  a  graven  image?" 

Hul-gul,  odd-or-even,  morris,  and  fox 
and  geese  were  familiar  games,  and  as 
we  grew  older  we  were  delighted  to  play 
checkers  and  backgammon  with  our 
father  and  elder  brother.  Old  maid  and 
high-low-jack  sometimes  beguiled  an 
evening,  but  by  many  cards  were  con- 
sidered an  invention  of  the  Evil  One. 
"  Bad,  bad  —  leads  to  gambling,"  was  the 
remark  I  once  heard  made  to  a  couple  in 
the  seventies,  who  were  having  a  quiet 
game  at  the  fireside,  and  who  certainly 
had  never  seen  one  played  for  money  in 
their  sober  life. 

The  word  co-operation  was  not  a  fre- 
quent one  in  the  parlance  of  those  days  ; 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  thing 
in  practice.  It  was  much  pleasanter  for 
twenty  young  people  to  gather  in  front 
of  the  large  pile  of  corn,  to  husk  it  in 
two  hours,  even  at  the  risk  of  forfeiture 
for  the  red  ears,  than  for  two  to  do  it  in 
ten.  The  pile  exhausted,  the  supper 
and  games  that  followed  made  the  even- 
ing a  pleasant  one.  There  was  much 
more  fun  in  several  meeting  to  pare  and 
cut  the  winter's  supply  of  apples  for 
apple  sauce,  than  for  the  members  of  one 
household  to  prepare  it.  To  fill  the  nine- 
pail  brass  kettle,  polished  like  a  mirror, 
and  the  additional  heaping  panful,  to 
put  in  when  gradual  stewing  made  room 
for  it,  would  have  been  stupid  work  for 
one  or  two,  but  not  so  with  companions 
to  share  it  and  occasionally  throw  the 
unbroken  peeling  the  canonical  three 
times  around  the  head  and  drop  it,  to 
see  what  letter  it  made.  In  the  towns 
near  the  sea,  it  was  pleasant  for  several 
to  join  in  the  very  early  ride,  and  to- 
gether stack  the  salt  marsh  grass  which 
was  to  be  brought  home  later  to  season 
the    winter's    food    for    the    cattle.     Of 


course,  the  "  Farmer's  Almanac  "  had  to 
be  consulted  as  to  the  state  of  the  tides 
for  these  expeditions. 

The  road  tax  was  paid,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  combined  work  of  the  farm- 
ers, when  with  their  teams  and  under 
the  lead  of  their  "  road  master "  the 
crooked  paths  were  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain.  In  winter,  the 
deep  snowdrifts  were  broken  through  by 
the  long  line  of  oxen  attached  to  sleds, 
and  thus  the  roads  made  passable. 

But  the  great  co-operation  work  was 
the  raising  of  buildings.  After  the  tim- 
bers were  prepared,  the  number  of  men 
necessary  were  notified,  and  during  the 
afternoon,  under  the  direction  of  the 
carpenter,  were  put  in  place,  and  the 
skeleton  prepared  for  its  covering.  An 
especially  appetizing  supper  was  pro- 
vided, and  in  some  cases  the  too  liberal 
distribution  of  liquor  during  the  work 
endangered  the  building  and  the  builders. 
This  was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
tragedy  in  Wilton,  which  was  duly  re- 
corded in  the  poetry  of  those  days,  and 
which  exhibits  a  curious  mingling  of  old- 
time  theology  and  quaint  lamentations  : 

"  All  on  a  sudden,  a  beam  broke, 
And  let  down  fifty-three ; 
Full  twenty-seven  feet  they  fell, 
A  mournful  sight  to  see. 

"  Some  lay  with  broken  shoulder  bones, 
And  some  with  broken  arms, 
Others  with  broken  legs  and  thighs 
And  divers  other  harms. 

"  One  instantaneously  was  killed; 
His  soul  has  taken  flight 
To  mansions  of  eternal  day 
Or  everlasting  night. 

"  Two  more  in  a  short  time  did  pass 
Thro'  death's  dark  shady  vale, 
Which  now  are  in  the  realms  of  joy 
Or  the  infernal  hell. 

"  Two  more  in  a  few  minutes'  space 
Did  bid  this  world  adieu, 
Who  are  rejected  of  their  God 
Or  with  his  chosen  few." 

We  certainly  join  with  the  author  of 
this  poem  of  nearly  fifty  stanzas  in  a 
more  cheerful  view. 

"  But  we  must  hope  their  precious  souls 
Are  with  their  Jesus  dear, 
Reaping  the  fruits,  the  blessed  fruits, 
Of  faithful  servants  here." 
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This  was  by  the  Wilton  poet  of  that 
day.  Most  small  towns  had  an  applicant 
for  literary  honors.  Ours  was  not  an 
exception,  as  a  volume  of  poems  by  the 
Rustic  Bard  on  our  bookshelves  testifies. 
It  was  one  of  the  amusements  of  our 
childhood,  to  annoy  an  elder  sister  by 
repeating  one  addressed  to  her,  begin- 
ning : 

"  Young  honored  dame  of  learned  fame, 
This  compliment  I  send  you; 
Please  to  excuse  the  humble  muse, 
Nor  let  my  song  offend  you." 

Some  of  the  poems  in  the  volume,  in  the 
quaint  Scotch  phraseology,  would  not  have 
disgraced  Burns.  "  Others  perhaps  had 
more  feet  than  the  verse  would  bear,  and 
the  feet  were  lame  without  the  verse  ;  " 
but  all  show  traces  of  the  genius  which 
with  cultivation  might  have  ripened  into 
the  true  poet. 

There  was  one  custom  which  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  remember.  The  few  town 
paupers  were  each  year  put  up  at  auc- 
tion, and  found  homes  with  those  who 
would  board  and  clothe  them  most 
cheaply.  As  these  poor  included  the 
insane,  who  were  perhaps  unmanageable 
by  any  means  known  then,  the  old,  too 
feeble  for  much  work,  and  the  child, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  able  to  earn  his 
own  living  at  seven,  we  cannot  but  think 
their  lot  must  often  have  been  a  hard 
one. 

We  confess  that  our  forefathers  were 
sometimes  wanting  in  the  "  amenities 
that  sweeten  life"  ;  but  could  we  expect 
them  in  an  Abner  or  an  Ahashuerus,  a 
Bildad  or  a  Jehosaphat?  Sterne  exhorts 
godfathers  "  not  to  Nicodemus  their 
children  into  nonentities."  This  sin 
could  not  be  laid  at  our  ancestors'  doors, 
as  much  as  at  ours,  with  our  Hatties', 
Susies,  Katies,  Ellies,  and  the  rest  of  the 
diminutives  we  are  so  fond  of  using,  in- 
stead of  the  full  name  which  lends  dig- 
nity to  the  one  who  has  it,  and  is  an 
inspiration  to  bear  it  worthily.  Lack  of 
beauty,  not  of  strength,  was  the  fault  in 
the  olden  time,  when  Scripture  names 
were  almost  universal,  though  not  al- 
ways quite  to  the  extent  they  were  in  one 
family  in  a  neighboring  town,  whose  un- 
fortunate prefixes  we  used  to  repeat  in 
our  childhood  in  a  kind  of  rhythm  : 


"  Elihu,  Eliphaz,  Amazee, 
David,  Noah,  and  Jesse, 
Bildad,  Levi,  Ashur,  and  Gad 
Napthali,  Jude,  and  Sapphira." 

The  choice  was  sometimes  very  pecu- 
liar, as  in  that  of  Talitha-cumi,  a  towns- 
woman.  Classic  and  romantic  lore  was 
occasionally  called  on,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lorenzo  and  his  twin  brothers  Homer 
and  Virgil,  who  lived  not  far  from  Hora- 
tio Corinna  and  Diocletian. 

I  have  written  of  one  phase  of  New 
England  life ;  but  there  was  another, 
which  has  passed  away  quite  as  fully. 
The  country  towns  are  now  dotted  with 
summer  cottages  and  villas,  where  city 
people,  with  their  city  habits,  come  for  a 
few  months,  but  are  by  no  means  a  type 
of  those  families  who  lived  on  the  acres 
they  had  inherited  from  their  forefathers 
who  had  bought  them  from  their  prede- 
cessors, the  Indians.  In  the  white  house 
with  green  blinds,  with  the  short  wTalk 
from  the  road,  shaded  by  the  grand  elms, 
sat  the  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  in  his  library  filled  with  books, 
to  the  contents  of  which  the  handsome 
bindings  lent  additional  value,  or  leaving 
it,  with  stately  step  and  manner  as  cour- 
teous as  to  a  guest,  gave  directions  to  his 
workmen  guiding  the  plough  or  wielding 
the  scythe.  Then  the  matron,  after  see- 
ing to  every  detail  of  her  careful  house- 
keeping, entertained  her  young  friends 
with  stories  of  her  early  life,  when  she 
had  seen  Washington,  and  danced  with 
Lafayette ;  and  handsome  as  she  was 
now,  in  her  turban  and  kerchief,  it  was 
easy  to  imagine  the  grace  with  which  she 
would  take  her  part  in  the  minuet. 

In  these  days,  when  researches  into 
the  distant  past  have  almost  made  it 
present,  what  could  be  better  to  excite 
interest  in  that  more  recent  past  than  to 
rehabilitate  one  of  those  elm-shaded 
houses.  It  will  soon  be  too  late  to 
gather  all  that  should  be  in  it,  and  those 
will  have  passed  away  whose  memories 
serve  them  in  arranging  the  once  familiar 
furnishing.  Let  us  fill  it  as  it  should  be. 
In  the  hall,  near  the  front  door,  hang 
the  brightly-painted  fire  buckets,  ready 
for  use  at  the  first  alarm  struck  by  the 
meeting-house  bell.  Lelow  these  there 
is    the    mahogany   hat-tree  with   its   long 
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pegs,  never  without  the  carefully  brushed 
silk  hat  for  the  walk  about  town  or  the 
broad-brimmed  panama  for  use  in  the 
grounds.  Here  is  the  green  silk  or 
brown  linen  calash  in  readiness  for  the 
matron  as  each  summer  morning  she  cuts 
her  bouquets  of  white  and  damask  roses, 
lilacs,  sweet  Williams,  bachelors'  buttons, 
ladies'  delights,  peonies,  princess'  feather, 
coxcombs,  and  hollyhocks,  lightened  by 
feathery  sprays  of  asparagus.  Portraits 
of  her  ancestors  look  down  on  her  as  she 
goes  out  on  her  pleasant  errand.  A 
mahogany  table  at  a  distance  from  the 
door  has  its  drawer  for  her  garden  gloves 
and  scissors.  Opening  from  the  hall 
lighted  by  its  hanging  glass  lantern  is  on 
one  side  the  drawing-room,  with  its  land- 
scape paper,  not  always  in  consonance 
with  the  carefully  guarded  portraits  by 
Stuart  and  Copley  that  hang  over  it. 
Rare  and  beautiful  is  an  exquisite  minia- 
ture by  Malbone,  of  the  young  girl  who 
later  presided  with  such  dignity  over  her 
household.  Above  the  polished  table, 
between  the  windows,  is  the  profusely 
ornamented  gilt  mirror  which  reflected 
the  faces  of  so  many  who  have  gone  to 
the  Silent  Land.  The  mahogany  chairs 
with  their  embroidered  seats  are  here, 
telling  of  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
young  girl  who  had  prepared  them  for 
her  future  home.  Their  delicately  carved 
backs,  still  intact,  show  that  to  sit  erect 
was  the  invariable  custom  of  those  who 
had  occupied  them. 

Was  it  a  subtle  instinct  that  the  out- 
ward should  correspond  to  the  inward 
uprightness,  that  made  our  Puritan  grand- 
mothers always  preserve  this  posture  ? 
On  the  high  white  carved  mantel  are  the 
candelabras  with  their  crystal  drops,  the 
gilt  clock  under  its  glass  cover,  and  here 
and  there  an  India  vase  or  ornament 
brought  from  afar  by  some  seafaring 
relative. 

Back  of  this  room,  and  smaller,  is  the 
library,  with  its  walls  lined  with  books, 
the  edges  protected  by  the  notched 
leather  fastened  by  brass-headed  nails  to 
the  shelves.  In  the  centre  is  the  large 
writing-table,  and  on  it  a  massive  silver 
inkstand  with,  on  either  side,  the  vase 
for  the  red  wafers  and  the  sand  box,  as 
necessary  in  those  days  as  the  blotter  in 


these.  Here,  too,  is  the  chair  and  table 
combined,  once  so  common,  and  always 
so  convenient.  The  chintz-covert d  lounge 
woos  the  student  to  his  after-dinner  nap. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  drawing-room 
is  the  sitting-room,  the  family  room  which 
we  see  the  moment  we  enter.  At  the 
side  of  the  fireplace  is  the  mother's  chair, 
and  near  it  her  work  table  with  its  large 
bag  underneath.  On  it  is  her  knitting, 
with  the  scarlet  sheath  ready  to  pin  at 
her  side.  Here  she  made  and  mended, 
and  here  her  children  gathered  around 
her  for  instruction  and  for  story.  The 
desk  and  drawers,  blackened  with  age,  is 
near  the  window,  and  to  it  she  went,  to 
write  one  of  the  letters,  the  art  of  writ- 
ing which  is  almost  a  lost  one.  The 
pendulum  of  the  tall  clock  swings  to  and 
fro,  regardless  whether  it  marks  the  mo- 
ments of  joy  or  sorrow ;  the  pictured 
moon,  the  letters  for  the  day  and  the 
figures  for  the  date  are  all  there,  and 
have  recorded  many  a  period  of  weal  and 
woe  for  those  who  have  gone  where  time 
is  no  more.  The  stand,  with  its  hinged 
top,  is  ready  to  be  brought  to  the  arm- 
chair of  the  father,  when  at  evening  he 
reads  his  weekly  paper  or  the  last  Review. 
On  the  mantel,  above  the  shining  brass 
andirons,  are  the  silver  candlesticks,  with 
the  indispensable  snuffers  in  their  long 
tray.  In  the  closet  is  the  extra  dinner  set, 
with  its  numerous  platters  and  curiously 
shaped  dishes  and  gravy  bowls.  Here 
are  the  Washington  and  Franklin  pitchers 
and  Brewster  teapot  and  the  Lowestoffe 
plates.  Most  prominent  of  all  is  the 
silver  tankard,  in  which,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  the  tiny  grandmother  was 
put  at  her  birth  ;  and  on  either  side  the 
pieces  with  the  familiar  inscription : 
"  Ex  do  no  pupillorum"  showing  that  an 
ancestor  had  received  them  from  a  class 
he  had  instructed  at  Harvard. 

Back  of  this  room,  and  with  the  door 
usually  open,  is  the  dining-room.  The 
polished  table  in  the  centre,  with  its  leaf 
down,  has  its  mate  between  the  window 
to  be  used  when  additional  room  is  re- 
quired. On  the  centre  of  the  sideboard 
is  the  epergne,  with  its  hanging  baskets 
of  silver  wire ;  on  one  side  the  large 
Japanese  punch  bowl,  on  the  other  the 
heavy  cut  decanters  so  often  replenished 
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with  the  Madeira  mellowed  by  its  two 
voyages  round  the  Cape.  The  drawers 
are  filled  with  dainty  table  linen,  and  the 
shelves  with  the  tall  champagne  glasses 
and  star  cut  tumblers  and  wine  glasses. 
Here  is  the  lignum-vitae  caster,  with  its 
cut  bottles  and  silver  tops,  and  the  oval 
salts  filled  for  use.  On  the  floor  between 
the  claw-footed  legs  is  the  velvet-lined 
sloping  case  of  round  ivory-handled 
knives  and  forks,  each  in  its  own  recep- 
tacle. The  plain  leather-seated  chairs, 
an  armed  one  for  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  table,  are  ready  for  the  occupants. 
In  the  closet  is  the  blue  India  china  din- 
ner set,  with  one  shelf  devoted  to  the 
white  pencilled-edged  tea  service,  the 
cups  and  saucers  as  thin  as  eggshells. 

Back  of  the  dining-room  and  separ- 
ated from  it  by  a  hall,  is  the  large,  cheer- 
ful kitchen,  with  every  appliance  known 
then  to  facilitate  the  work  of  those  who 
prepared  the  dainty  cooking  for  the  gen- 
tlemen of  those  days,  who  were  some- 
what Epicurean  in  their  tastes.  On  the 
shelf  in  the  store  closet  are  loaves  of 
sugar  in  thin  blue  wrapping,  and  by 
their  side  the  hammer,  knife,  and  scissors, 
for  the  housewife  to  use  when  each  morn- 
ing she  fills  her  sugar  bowls.  Guava  jelly 
and  jars  of  foreign  sweetmeats  stand  side 
by  side,  with  the  home-made  preserves 
and  the  never- failing  hard  gingerbread 
and  pound  cake. 

The  chambers  are,  of  course,  differently 
furnished,  but  those  most  handsomely 
arranged  all  have  the  tall,  slender,  post, 
carved  bedsteads,  with  valence  and  full 
curtains.  In  the  one  over  the  drawing- 
room,  these  are  of  white  dimity,  and  by 
the  side,  between  the  windows,  is  the 
dainty  dressing-table,  with  its  starched  and 
fluted  sprigged  muslin  cover  and  curtain 
reaching  to  the  floor.  In  a  drawer  of 
the  swell-front,  brass-handled  bureau  are 
the  treasures  which  even  almost  a  century 
ago  were  relics  of  the  past.  The  ex- 
quisitely carved  Watteau  fans,  the  painted 
porcelain  jewel  boxes,  containing  the 
funereal  rings  with  their  initials  and 
mottoes,  are  here,  as  well  as  the  immense 
fan  which  takes  a  strong  arm  to  wield. 
On  the  shelves  in  the  closet  are  the  huge 
bandboxes,  not  too  large  for  the  Leghorn, 
Navarino,  and   satin    bonnets,  with   their 


wide  bows  and  long  feathers.  Here 
hang  the  matron's  heavy  black  satin  and 
her  flowered  brocade  dresses,  by  the  side 
of  her  husband's  cloak,  with  its  silver  clasp 
and  broad  velvet  facing.  We  shut  the 
blinds  with  their  heart-shaped  orifices, 
for  the  sun  must  not  fade  the  carpet  nor 
the  yellow  brocade  cover  of  the  high- 
backed  arm-chair. 

Across  the  hall  is  the  mother's  room, 
with  its  dark  chintz  curtains  and  high- 
chest  of  drawers.  Below  the  looking- 
glass,  with  its  landscape  top,  which  has 
reflected  the  curls  of  the  bride  and  later 
her  whitened  hair,  is  the  quaint  low 
bureau,  and  on  it  the  velvet-lined  dress- 
ing box.  In  the  closet  are  the  pretty 
French  calicoes  for  morning  and  the 
black  silk  for  afternoon..  The  coat,  spen- 
cer, and  surtout  of  her  husband  are  here, 
which  he  wears  when  she  goes  down- 
stairs in  her  pelisse,  and  with  her  large 
sable  muff,  ready  for  walk  and  drive.  In 
still  another  room  are  bed-curtains  of  red 
on  a  white  ground,  where  Washington  is 
represented  holding  aloft  a  banner  with  the 
inscription,  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." He  is  on.  the  way  to  the  Temple 
of  Fame,  which,  unfortunately,  does  not 
look  high  enough  for  him  to  enter. 

From  this  home  we  go  to  the  farm- 
house just  outside  the  grounds.  On 
the  walls  of  this,  instead  of  the  por- 
traits by  Copley  and  Stuart,  are  black 
silhouettes,  the  framed  sampler,  and 
the  map,  where  the  "  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory "  is  the  generic  name  for  what  are 
now  populous  states.  From  the  painted 
porcelain  knobs  supporting  the  glass 
above  and  below  hang  the  blown  thistles, 
so  beautiful  that  we  can  hardly  pardon 
the  farmer  for  trying  though  ineffectually, 
to  destroy  the  troublesome  weed.  The 
three-cornered  closet  displays  through  its 
glass  doors  the  flowered  tea-set,  and  the 
dresser  in  the  kitchen  has  its  row  of 
pewter  plates  with  the  bride's  initials. 
This  house,  too,  has  its  high  chests  of 
drawers,  but  fortunately  for  the  health  of 
the  sleeper  no  curtains  for  the  beds 
covered  with  patchwork  quilts  or  woven 
home-made  counterpanes.  The  back 
kitchen  has  its  cheese-press,  and  in  the 
dairv  near  is  the  churn  with  its  dasher, 
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which  has  wearied  many  an  arm  before  them,    forgetting    the     intervening    years 

the  welcome  butter  has  come.  with  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  even  the 

All  speaks  of  the  past ;   yet  we  wonder  fierce   struggle    that  brought   grief   to    so 

whether  even  with  these  visible  reminders  many  of  these  stately  homes  and  farmers' 

that   past   can   be    made    as   real    to    this  firesides.     This,  too,  is   not   a   real   thing 

generation    as    are    Egypt,    Troy,    Her-  to  our  descendants.     Manasses  and  Pitts- 

culaneum,  and  Pompeii,    so  vividly  have  burgh  Landing    mean   scarcely   more    to 

these   been   pictured  by  their  explorers,  them    than    Thermopylae    and    Pharsalia. 

To  us  septuagenarians  these  familiar  ob-  while    to    us    they    are    so    present    that, 

jects    have     brought    memories    of    the  wakened  by  a  measured  tramp,  we  start, 

courtly    gentleman,    the     stately    matron,  thinking   that  another  regiment  is  going 

and  the  fair  youth  that  filled   the   rooms  to  the  station  on  its  way  to  the  southern 

with  life.     For  the  moment  we  are  with  battle-fields. 


IF    YOU    WERE    HERE. 

A  Song  in  Winter. 
By  Philip  Bourke  Mars  ton. 

OH  Love,  if  you  were  here, 
This  dreary,  weary  day ; 
If  your  lips  warm  and  dear 
Found  some  sweet  word  to  say, — 
Then  hardly  would  seem  drear 
These  skies  of  wintry  gray. 

But  you  are  far  away  — 

How  far  from  me,  my  dear  ! 

What  cheer  can  warm  the  day  ? 
My  heart  turns  chill  with  fear, 

Pierced  through  with  swift  dismay,— 
A  thought  has  turned  Life  sere. 

If  you,  so  far  away, 

Should  come  not  back,  my  dear ; 
If  I  no  more  might  lay 

My  hand  on  yours,  nor  hear 
That  voice,  now  sad,  now  gay, 

Caress  my  listening  ear  ; 

If  you,  so  for  away, 

Should  come  no  more,  my  dear ;  - 
Then  with  what  dire  dismay 

Year  joined  to  hostile  year 
Would  frown,  if  I  should  stay 

Where  memories  mock  and  jeer  ! 

But  /would  come  away 

To  dwell  with  you,  my  dear ; 

Through  unknown  worlds  to  stray, 
Or  sleep,  —  nor  hope,  nor  fear, 

Nor  dream  beneath  the  clay, 
Of  all  our  days  that  were. 
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Bv  Henry  Cleveland  Wood. 


N  my  grandfather's 
land,  near  a  creek 
which  runs  through 
the  town  of  Harrods- 
burg,  Ky.,  there  stood 
for  many  years  a  syca- 
more  tree  under 
which,  history  relates, 
the  first  religious  services  were  held  by 
early  settlers  on  soil  then  a  portion  of  the 
extensive  wilderness  district  belonging 
to  Virginia.  The  genuine  camp-meeting 
was  said  to  have  originated  in  southern 
Kentucky,  and  the  small  gathering  of  in- 
trepid pioneers  under  the  arching  white 
limbs  of  a  tall  sycamore  was  probably  the 
nucleus  of  a  band  of  worshippers  which 
has  since  spread  to  large  proportions.  As 
the  wild  lands  were  settled  by  increasing 
immigration,  the  camp-meeting  became 
a  recognized  feature  of  the  new  country 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  want  of  suit- 
able places  of  worship,  and  on  the  other, 
from  the  magnificent  forest-trees  and 
beautiful  woodlands  which  offered  such 
alluring  shade  and  ample  accommodation 
to  the  seekers  after  righteousness. 

Dating  from  the  war,  the  liberated  race 
has  taken  most  kindly  to  the  camp-meet- 
ing, perhaps  as  much  on  account  of  the 
novelty  it  affords  as  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  large  attendance  it  permits  ;  for 
during  slavery  the  race  was  prohibited 
from  holding  large  assemblies  even  of  a 
religious  nature. 

The  negro  is  nothing  if  not  religious. 
It  matters  not  how  young,  or  how  old,  or 
how  good,  or  how  sinful  he  may  be  in  his 
normal  state,  he  never  fails  to  extract 
from  religion  that  fervid  enjoyment  that 
characterizes  his  type.  He  never  wearies 
of  attending  church  ;  it  comprises  not 
only  his  religious,  but  his  social  life.  He 
cares  little  for  pastime  or  entertainment, 
in  general.  He  manages  to  extract  both 
from  his  devotional  exercises,  and  is 
satisfied. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  lives  near  a 
church  where  the  congregation  is  colored, 


avers  that  a  protracted  meeting  has  been 
in  active  progress  there  for  the  past 
twenty  years ;  and  the  long  series  of 
meetings,  of  one  kind  and  another,  which 
have  been  held  in  the  building  almost 
constantly,  year  after  year,  would  almost 
warrant  the  assertion. 

To  see  the  negro  at  the  height  of  his 
religious  frenzy,  however,  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  influence,  one  should 
attend  camp-meeting,  where  the  dusky 
worshipper  yields  up  himself  fully  to  the 
spell  of  the  fervor  which  enwraps  him 
with  its  intensity,  and  sways  him  with  its 
peculiar  forces. 

This  was  especially  the  case  a  few  years 
ago.  Progress  and  imitative  influence 
have  been  at  work,  and  have  touched  the 
scene,  robbing  it  of  much  that  was  char- 
acteristic. The  last  negro  camp-meeting 
I  attended  was  held  under  a  commodious 
canvas,  while  a  fashionable  choir  did  the 
singing  and  rendered  popular  hymns  of 
the  day  to  an  organ  accompaniment. 
Alas  !  I  sorely  missed  the  picturesque 
groupings  under  the  forest-trees  and  the 
grand  volume  of  powerful  voices  chanting 
the  weird  songs  of  this  dusky  people. 

There  were  few  scenes  more  impressive 
than  the  old-fashioned  camp-meeting, 
held  at  night-time  beneath  the  overhang- 
ing branches  of  the  trees,  through  which 
the  moonlight  came  in  subdued  rays,  while 
brightly-burning  torches  amid  the  deeper 
gloom  made  sharp  studies  in  lights  and 
shades.  Add  to  this  the  rich,  sonorous 
voices  of  the  worshippers,  rising  and  fall- 
ing in  rhythmical  cadences,  lending  to  the 
silence  of  the  night  their  rare  melody, 
and  the  scene  is  one  that  cannot  readily 
be  forgotten. 

The  words  of  these  tuneful  songs  are 
frequently  improvised,  and  are  full  of  repe- 
titions, as  is  usually  the  case  with  com- 
positions by  the  negroes  ;  and  to  repro- 
duce them  apart  from  their  proper 
surroundings  is  to  rob  them  of  much 
of  their  wild  beauty  and  the  strange  im- 
pressiveness    which    they    possess    in    so 
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marked  a  degree,  when  voiced  by  the 
lusty  lungs  of  the  camp-meeting  wor- 
shipper. 

The  sermons  are  usually  lurid,  and 
carry  convictions  to  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  as  numerous  groans  and  mourn- 
ful exclamations  testify  during  its  de- 
livery. "Oh!  my  soul,"  "Yes,  Lord!" 
"Jes'  lis'en  at  'im  !  "  "Talkin'  ter  me  !  " 
"  Now  yer  preachin'  !  "  "  Bress  Jesus  !  " 
"Now  yer  hittin'  me  hard!"  are  some 
of  the  expressions  heard,  on  this  hand 
and  on  that,  as  the  speaker  waxes  vary- 
ingly  exhortative  and  menacing.  The 
climax  is  reached  by  a  repentant  sinner 
shouting  out  the  joy  of  a  new-found  re- 
ligion ;  and  amid  the  moaning  and  pray- 
ing and  weeping,  the  excited,  swaying 
congregation  takes  up  some  jubilant  re- 
frain, until  the  echoes,  far  and  near,  are 
awakened  to  tumultous  life. 

The  sermons  themselves  become  almost 
a  chant,  delivered  in  a  high-pitched  key, 
and  with  a  sing-song  monotony  and  a  ca.tch 
of  the  breath  between  sentences,  or  a 
running  of  one  sentence  into  another,  all 
of  which  produces  an  effect  that  one  must 
hear  to  fully  comprehend.  The  speakers 
are  often  very  illiterate,  and  many  amus- 


times.  I  recall  hearing  one  prayer 
offered  up  for  all  "  agnominious  "  sinners, 
while  another  speaker  grew  thankful  for 
the  number  present  of  God's  "  childring," 
and  dropped  a  tear  for  those  who  were 
"  casted  away  from  out  his  glorifious  pres- 
ence," while  yet  another  spoke  of  the  days 
that  had  been  "  hypothecated  an'  gone." 

While  gathering  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  songs,  I  was  informed  by 
a  dusky  singer  that  I  had  been  "  miscor- 
rected  "  in  regard  to  the  words  of  one  of 
them,  and  that  to  have  him,  for  a  small 
consideration,  line  it  out  to  me  while  I 
wrote  it  down,  would  be  the  "  super- 
natural "  way  to  get  at  the  matter. 

The  old-time  melodies  are  fast  dis- 
appearing and  a  new  order  of  things  is 
beginning  to  supplant  them ;  therefore, 
I  have  striven  to  preserve  a  few  frag- 
ments, at  least,  of  song,  in  an  effort 
toward  perpetuating  some  of  the  quaint 
melodies  before  the  drilled  choir  and 
accomplished  organist  have  fully  estab- 
lished their  innovations  on  this  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  negro  camp-meeting. 

Chief  among  those  hymns  that  stir  one 
with  their  fervor  is  the  one,  "  Camp- 
meetin'  in  de  wilderness." 


CAMP-MEETIN'    IN    DE    WILDERNESS. 


Moderate. 
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Dar's    a    camp     meet-in'      in 
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When 


Gabriel  blows    his  trum-pet       De     Ho  -ly  Ghost  comes  down.  Brethren  rise  and  shine,  Be  - 
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hold  King   Je  -   sus     com  in',  Brethen'    rise     and     shine,  Gwine  ter  meet 'im  in     de  clouds. 


"  Some  says  that  nothin'  ails  me, 
Some  gives  me  up  fer  lost, 
An'  ebery  refuge  fails  me, 
An'  all  my  hopes  is  crossed. 

Chorus : 


"Nex'  door  ter  death  they  foun'  me 
An'  snatched  me  frum  de  grave, 
I  tells  ter  all  aroun'  me 
His  wondrous  power  ter  save." 

Chorus  : 


ing    mistakes    are   made    in    the    use    of  Several  other  verses  are   sung,  which, 

words.     The  negro  orator  usually  has  a  are  often  improvised  to  suit  the  melody, 

great  liking  for  long  and   high-sounding  Another  fine  song  is  that  entitled  "  I'm 

words,  and    handles    them    recklessly    at  jes'  from  do  founting." 
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I'M    JES'    FRUM    DE    FOUNTING. ^ 
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Oh  !  sis  -  ter 


do    you  love    Je  -  sus?  Yes     in     my  soul     I     love  him    too — Oh!  I'm 
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jes'  from  de  founting,  Oh  !  I'm  jes'  from  de  founting,  Oh  !  I'm  jes1  from  de  founting,  Dat  never  runs  dry. 

How   grandly  the  voices   rise  and  fall     enthusiastic   congregation,    swaying   their 
as  this  truly  fine  old  hymn  is  sung  by  an     dusky  bodies  in  rhythmic  motion. 


Vivace. 
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AIN'T    DAT    LOVELY? 
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Ain't  dat  lovedy  ?    Ain't  dat  lovely  P  Ain't  dat  love-ly  ?    See  dem  chillen  all  dress'd  in  white. 


1st  singer: 

"  I  went  down  in  de  valley  fer  ter  pray, 
An'  I  got  so  happy  dat  I  stayed  all  day. 

Chorus  : 
Ain't  dat  lovely?  Ain't  dat  lovely?  Ain't  dat  lovely? 
See  dem  childring  all  dressed  in  white. 

"  I  want  ter  go  ter  heaben  ter  hab  a  good  time, 
Eatin'  of  de  bread  an'  drinkin'  of  de  wine. 
Chorus  : 
"  High  up  in  heaben  I'll  take  my  seat, 
An'  cast  my  cross  at  Jesus'  feet." 

Chorus  : 
Another,  somewhat  similar,  runs  : 

"  Eberybody's  talkin'  bout  de  good  ole  way, 
An'  you'd  better   be   prepared  fer  de  jedgmint- 
day.'  ' 


Chorus  : 
Yes,  go  tell  de  news,  Yes,  go  tell  de  news, 
Yes,  go  tell  de  news,  Tell  de  news  till  you  die. 

#  DAVID    PLAY    ON    YOUR    HARP. 

"  Mary  had  one  only  son, 
De  Romans  an'  de  Jews  dey  had  him  hung, 

Dey  hung  him  twixt  de  yearth  an'  sky, 
Fer  sinners  ter  see  how  brave  he  did  die. 

Chorus  : 
Little  David,  play  on  yer  harp,  hallelujah ! 
Little  David,  play  on  yer  harp,  hallelujah  ! 
"  Stop,  oh  sinner,  stop,  don't  run, 
Let  me  tell  yer  what  de  A'mighty's  done, 
He  tuck  his  son,  had  him  crucified, 
An'  stuck  a  spear  right  in  his  side." 

Chorus  : 


Andante. 


KEEP    YO'    HOUSE    CLEAN. 
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Keep  yo'  house  clean,  An'you  need  not  meddle  with   mine.     Lit  tie  did  I  think  he  was  so 
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nigh,  you  need  not    meddle  with  mine.    He     spoke  an'  he  made  me  laf      an'     cry;       You 
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Oh!       keep    your    house  clean,  An' you         need     not       med  -  die  with 

!  Fountain. 
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One  song  runs  thus  : 

"  Oh  dying  lamb,  oh  dying  lamb,  oh  dying  lamb, 
Eberybody's  welcome  ter  de  dying  lamb. 

"  Here  a  mother  wants  religion,  yes,  yes,  religion, 
Oh  glory  hallelujah,  ter  de  dying  lamb." 

Here   is    a    fragment    that    recalls   the 
John  Brown  song  : 

"  My  body's  bound  fer  ter  moulder  in  de  clay, 
While  my  soul  goes  marchin',  erelong, 
Hard  trials  an'  tribulations, 
Oh,  sinner,  can't  yer  jine  me, 

While  my  soul  goes  a  marchin'  erelong." 

A  popular  song  is,  "  In  de  valley  "  : 


These    are    two    verses    of   a    pleasing 
melody  : 

"  Ole  Satan's  camped  aroun'  my  house, 
An's  a  stumblin'  block  in  my  way, 
But  Jesus  is  my  bosom  friend, 

He  moved  it  all  away.  CHORUS : 

Praise  Jesus,  hallelujah  ! 

Love  an'  serve  de  Lord  !      (Repeat.) 

"  De  sun  run  down  in  a  purple  stream, 
An'  de  moon  hit  bled  ter  death, 
An'  my  soul  awoke  frum  hits  wicked  dream, 
When  hit  felt  my  Saviour's  breath." 

Chorus : 
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Oh!  sin-ner  let's    go  down,  let's  go    down,  let's  go  down.  Oh!  sin-ner    let's  go  down,  Down 
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Lord  show  me     de    way;    Oh  !  who  shall  wear  de     star-ry  crown?  Good  Lord  show  me  de  way. 
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Dis  is         de  way    de  Baptis' mourns,  Oh  !  my   Lord!    Dis  is         de  way      de  Baptis' mourns, 
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Oh!  my  Lord  !   An'  its  um-m-m,  an'    its  um-m-m,  an'    its  um-m-m.  Till  de  break  oh       day, 


At  the  passage  "an'  its  um-m-m,"  etc.,  mourning  dismally  as  if  suffering  with  an 
each  singer  clasps  his  jaw  and  cheek  in  his  aggravated  case  of  toothache.  The  effect 
hand  and  rocks  backwards  and  forwards,     is  highly  grotesque,  as  one  may  imagine. 
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can't     fool  me    wid     his       trick  -    er 


Who's    dat     callii 


so       low? 


I'm  boun'  ter  go  ter  heaven  when  I  die 
Who's  dat  a  callin'? 


I  don't  fear  old  Nick  ner  his  wicked  eye, 
Who's  dat  callin'  so  low? 
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Here  is  a  portion  of  a  hymn  which  re- 
minds one  of  a  Chinese  novel  that  runs 
into  the  hundred  volumes,  it  is  so  lengthy  ; 
indeed,  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn 
just  the  number  of  verses  which  com- 
pose it  : 

"  De  Lord  don't  speak  like  a  nat'ral  man 
He  speaks  so  de  heart  can  understan', 
Rocks  an'  mountings  fall  on  me, 
Jesus  he  walked  on  de  big  salt  sea. 

Refrain  : 

Done  tuck  my  Lord  away,  away,  away,  etc. 


"  An'  Nora  went  ter  work  an'  felt  mighty  vain, 
When  hit  thundered  an'  lightened  an'  begin  ter 

rain, 
An'  hit  rained  an'  rained  'til  de  waves  did  rise 
Till  dey  like  ter  clim  ter  de  hebenly  skies. 

"  De  waters  riz  an'  riz  ter  de  sill  o'  de  door, 
An'  de  dancers  moved  ter  de  upper  floor, 
De  water  kep'  a  risin'  an'  riz  all  about 
Till  dey  rushed  ter  de  winders  an'  all  peeped  out. 

"  Dey  seen  ole  man  Nora  come  a  floatin'  by, 
An'  cried  out  dey  wuz  a  goin'  ter  drown  an  die. 
But  Nora  he  felt  hisse'f  secure, 
For  he  knowed  de  good  Lord  had  done  locked 
de  door." 


DONE    TOOK    MY  LORD    AWAY. 
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way;    '         Dont 
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me    where       ter       find     him? 


"  If  yer  wanter  go  ter  heben  when  yer  die, 
Stop  yer  long  tongue  from  tellin'  a  lie, 
I've  bin  weighed  an'  weighed  agin 
An'  I  thank  my  Lord  I'm  free  from  sin. 

Refrain  : 

"  God  A'mighty  spoke  an'  Nora1  understood, 
He  built  him  an  ark  out  o'  gopher  wood, 
He  worked  mighty  hard  on  de  heart  an'  bark, 
A  hundred  an'  forty  years  a  buildin'  de  ark. 

"  God  A'mighty  spoke  ter  Nora  again 
An'  said,  '  Hurry  up,  git  yo'  fam'bly  in. 
An'  take  two  erlong  of  ebery  t'ing, 
From  dem  as  has  a  hoof  ter  dem  as  has  a  win* 


As  I  have  written  in  the  first  of  this 
sketch,  it  takes  the  ensemble  —  the  torch- 
lit  grove,  the  moving,  exultant  mass  of 
dusky  worshippers,  the  nasal,  sonorous 
voices  of  these  unlettered  children  of  the 
sun  —  to  give  to  such  songs  the  full 
weirdness  and  wild  beauty  which  they 
possess.  When  one  has  once  heard 
these  melodies  under  these  favorable 
circumstances,  it  is  something  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

iNoah 
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BRYANT'S  NEW  ENGLAND  HOME. 


By  Henrietta  S.  Nahmer 


AMONG  the  mountains  of  western 
Massachusetts,  eighteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  green 
valley,  lies  a  little  hamlet  of  which  the 
great  world  knows  little,  for  it  is  far  away 
from  the  great  centres.  But  when  the 
locomotive  shall  shriek  along  its  hills  and 
valleys,  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  the 
great  currents  of  business  life,  its  pic- 
turesqueness  will  disappear,  for  its  chief 
charm  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  farthest 
removed  from  the  railroad  of  any  town 


within  the  borders  of  the  state.  Once  a 
day  only,  in  the  late  afternoon,  the  pulse 
of  the  world  is  felt  for  a  few  moments, 
when  the  eagerly  expected  stages  from 
east  and  west  arrive  with  morning  papers. 
For  six  months  of  the  year  the  rigors  of 
a  northern  climate  render  the  life  here 
somewhat  dull ;  but  during  the  short 
months  of  the  delightful  summer,  tem- 
pered by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  hills,  the 
streets  and  roads  are  enlivened  by  the 
summer    tourist,    perhaps,    the    coaching 
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party,  it  may  be  simply  upon  pleasure 
bent,  or  it  may  be  making  pilgrimage  to 
visit  the  hamlet's  one  famous  shrine,  the 
birthplace  and  ancestral  home  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant. 

Cummington  is  a  natural  centre  for  the 
surrounding  country,  the  approaches  to  it 
from  all  quarters  descending  from  higher 
levels.       The    people    of    the     adjoining 


Monument   marking   Birthplace  of  the   Poet. 

towns,  taking  advantage  of  this,  have 
established  an  agricultural  society,  with 
buildings  and  grounds,  in  this  valley  ;  and 
the  annual  Fair  days  are  the  chief  holiday 
of  the  year  for  many  an  overworked  farmer 
and  his  family.  Many  points  of  interest 
are  within  easy  access,  and  reached  by 
drives  through  lovely  and  picturesque 
scenery.  The  natural  falls  at  West 
Worthington,  the  mineral  ledges  at  West 
Chesterfield,  and  the  Windsor  Jams  are 
natural    features    which    well     repay    the 


visitor.  A  few  miles  away,  at  Chester- 
field, is  the  summer  home  of  John  W. 
Chadwick,  the  poet  preacher,  whom 
Cummington  itself  may  almost  claim  ;  so 
familiar  is  his  figure  among  her  mountain 
nooks,  and  so  welcome  is  the  soul-inspir- 
ing message  which  he  brings.  In  another 
direction,  a  pleasant  two  or  three  hours' 
drive  leads  to  the  summer  homes,  at 
Ashfield,  of  that  Nestor  of  our 
fine  art  interests,  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and 
that  knight  of  civil  service  re- 
form, George  William  Curtis. 
The  principal  street  of  this 
little  hamlet  lies  along  the 
banks  of  the  "alder-fringed 
Westfield  so  charming,"  as 
one  of  her  singers  has  it,  a 
river  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  General  Court  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  or  more,  "  is 
well-known  to  be  as  difficult 
a  stream  to  cross  as  any  in 
the  state  of  that  bigness,"  — 
a  statement  which  causes  a 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  small 
boy  who  fearlessly  fords  its 
current. 

Other  towns  have  the  same 
wide  -  sweeping  circuit  of 
wood-clad  hills,  glorious  in 
the  morning  rays  and  in  the 
gorgeous  sunset  dyes ;  other 
rivulets  go  "  singing  down 
the  narrow  glen  ;  "  other  leafy 
shades  are  "  abodes  of  glad- 
ness ;  " 

"The  yellow  violet's  modest  bell 
Peeps  from  the  last  year's  leaves 
below," 

in  other  forests  ;  the  fringed 
gentian,  "  bright  with  autumn 
dew,"  greets  the  wayside  listener  upon 
other  highways ;  on  other  hillsides  the 
March  gust,  the  fragrant  summer  breeze, 
the  spirit  of  the  evening  wind  that 
"  breathest  through  my  lattice,"  wait  their 
singer  ;  the  melancholy  November  days, 
"  the  saddest  of  the  year,"  and  June  with 
its  cheerful  sounds  come  to  the  other 
places;  —  but  from  this  quiet  spot  came 
the  voice  which  made  audible  these 
sounds,  the  eye  that  made  visible  the 
glory  of  the  forest,  hill,  and  stream. 
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This  town  cannot  claim  the  antiquity 
of  places  nearer  the  seaboard,  rich  in 
their  colonial  lore,  but  her  hundred  and 


generations  of  sons  and  daughters  scat- 
tered far  and  near,  who  for  intelligence 
and  moral  worth  challenge  a  place  among 


One  of  Cummington's  Streets. 


more  years  of  life,  although  they  do  not 
show  thrilling  tales  of  struggles  with  In- 
dian neighbors,  or  fields  where  her  sons 
resisted  oppression,  do  show  an  honor- 
able record ;  for  they  can  point  to  thrifty 
homes  and  farms  redeemed  from  the 
forest   and    sterile    soil,  to   two   or   three 


the  first  and  best  of  those  who  have  peo- 
pled the  great  West. 

Thirteen  years  before  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world  was  fired  down  in  Con- 
cord, a  man  —  but  recently  returned  from 
captivity  among  the  Indians  in  Canada, 
bearing  the  testimony  of  his  zeal  and  ser- 


House   in   which   Thanatopsis  was  writter 
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vice  perpetually  about  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  leaden  bullet,  —  purchased  at  auction 
from  the  Commonwealth,  in  company 
with  twenty-six  other  men,  the  township 
No.  5.  He  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  with 
the  proverbial  Scotch  integrity ;  a  man  of 


of  Cambridge."  To  this  little  settlement 
in  the  western  wilds  of  the  state,  he  gave 
his  name.  Was  it  the  aesthetic  feeling  of 
the  early  settlers  that  led  them  afterwards 
to  petition  the  General  Court  to  change 
the    name  of  their   town  to  Lebanon   or 


im   Cullen    Bryant. 


note  in  the  medical  and  military  profes- 
sions, and  with  large  landed  estates. 
The  town  of  Concord  chronicles  the 
liberality  of  this  Colonel  John  Cuming, 
the  moving  spirit  in  the  enterprise,  "who 
gave  in  his  lifetime  to  the  poor,  and  at 
his  death  a  portion  of  his  estate  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  poor,  a  legacy  to  the 
church,  and  a  portion   to  the  University 


Hebron  ?  or  was  it  their  love  of  the  Scrip- 
ture names? 

As  not  one  of  the  original  purchasers 
ever  sought  this  inhospitable  wild  for  a 
home,  nor  ever  looked  upon  it,  save,  pos- 
sibly, in  imaginary  dreams  of  a  fair  future 
which  never  came,  curiosity  bids  us  seek 
some  adequate  reason  for  their  venture  ; 
but  history,  as  well  as  tradition,  is  silent. 
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Bank  of  the   Rivulet  which  flows  through   Cummington. 


The  curious  antiquarian  will  find  many 
a  discontinued  road,  and  many  an  aban- 
doned spot  where  once  a  hearth-fire  was 
kindled.  What  pathos  in  the  tales  they 
tell  of  the  endurance,  the  struggle,  the 
faithfulness  of  those  pioneers,  who  hewed 
the  forests,  cleared  the  paths,  and  planted 
the  family  fireside  !  What  monument  so 
impressive  as  these  old  traces,  these 
grassy  landmarks,  which  cultivation  has 
not  obliterated  !  A  bit  of  ground  hol- 
lowed out,  a  fragment  of  an  old  apple- 
tree,  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  first  home  estab- 
lished here  by  that  he- 
roic man,  Colonel  Samuel 
Brewer.  The  house  was 
a  log  cabin ;  and  from 
the  door  the  intrepid 
man,  with  no  aid,  built 
the  road  six  miles  to  the 
highway,  that  he  might 
bring  upon  his  back  from 
Northampton,  twenty 
miles  away,  the  meal  that 
fed  his  household.  Near 
this  spot  was  the  house 
built  in  a  day,  for  one  of  these  early  in- 
habitants, by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
seven  families  who  were  the  sole  occu- 
pants of  this  then  uncultivated  region. 


A  town  so  far  in  the  interior,  away 
from  the  large  water  highways,  would  not 
naturally  figure  much  in  the  military  an- 
nals of  the  period  ;  but  a  few  scattered 
records  show  that  in  their  seclusion  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  stirred  with 
patriotic  ardor.  We  read  that  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  safety,  and 
erected  an  alarum  just  where  the  people 
were  to  assemble  for  the  common  defence 
upon  the  discharge  of  three  guns,  a  pre- 
caution which  seems  to  us,  in  view  of  the 


Old  Schoolhouse  on  the   Bryant   Farm. 


inaccessibility  of  the  region,  rather  su- 
perfluous. The  frequent  records  of  ac- 
tions taken  "  to  Se  if  the  Town  will  Come 
into  Some  Method  for  hiring  Soldiers  for 
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the  Continental 
Army,"  "  to  Raise 
a  sufficient  Sum  of 
Money  to  purchase 
Soldiers  Clothing," 
etc.,  show  that  they 
bore  their  part 
cheerfully  in  the 
common  struggle. 
Tradition  tells  us 
of  an  old  Indian 
trail,  which  became 
the  "military  road" 
from  Northampton 
to  Bennington  ; 
and  as  an  old  axe, 
bayonet,  and  part 
of  a  saddle  were 
discovered  near  it, 
we  conclude  that 
there  was  an  en- 
campment of  some 
kind  in  the  region. 
The  one  authentic 
passage  which  connects  it  with  the  events 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  seems  to  be 
the  fact  that  a  detachment  of  Burgoyne's 
army  passed  over  this  road  as  prisoners 
of  war,  encamping  here  one  night  on 
their  way  to  Boston.  Two  of  these  sol- 
diers deserted  upon  this  occasion,  and, 
remaining  here,  established  homes,  mar- 
ried and  reared  families,  and  here  ended 
their  days.  An  anecdote  of  this  period 
relates  that  a   little  boy,  James  Everett, 


Old   Road  at  Cummington. 


was  playing  with  a 
toy  cannon  as  these 
British  and  Hes- 
sian soldiers  pas- 
sed on  their  way, 
and  that  as  he  dis- 
charged it  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy 
one  of  the  horses 
became  frightened 
and  threw  his  rider, 
which  so  terrified 
the  would-be  sol- 
dier, that  he  hur- 
ried in  to  hide 
himself  under  the 
bed.  Of  the  ten 
men  whose  names 
have  been  handed 
down  among  their 
descendants  as 
participators  in  the 
War  of  the  Revo- 
lution,   one    Tim- 


Schoolhouse  presented  to  the  Town   by  William  Oullen   Bryant. 


othy  by  name  used  to  relate  that  he  was 
one  of  the  guards  placed  over  Andre,  the 
night  before  his  execution. 

Near  the  spot  where  Colonel  Brewer 
pitched  his  tent,  there  now  lives  an  aged 
man  born  in  Vermont,  to  whom  the 
youth  of  Cummington  have  eagerly  lis- 
tened, as  he  related  the  tales  of  Indian 
camp-fires  and  marauding  parties,  whose 
traces  he  saw  in  the  rude  pictures  made 
upon  the  trees  by  their  hatchets.  The 
party  of  which  the 
principal  tradition 
remained  came  from 
Canada  during  the . 
French  and  Indian 
war ;  and  our  aged.' 
narrator  listened  to 
the  story  of  their 
adventures  told  by 
one  of  their  captives, 
a  child  of  Mrs.  John- 
son, who  was  born 
in  their  camp  during 
the  journey,  and  re- 
turned years  after  to 
the  scene  of  the 
tragic  capture. 

As  elsewhere  in 
the  early  settlements 
o  f       Massachusetts, 
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Interior  of  the   Bryant   Library. 


the  first  thought  of  the  pioneers  was  to 
plant  the  church  and  school.  Leaving 
the  valleys  behind,  they  sought  the  bleak- 
est and  most  inhospitable  hilltops  on 
which  to  rear  their  altars,  religious  and 
domestic.  On  one  of  these  hilly  crests 
they  established  temporary  quarters  for 
public  worship,  and   fixed  near   by   their 


place  for  the  dead.  No  visible  reminder 
of  it  remains  but  this  immortal  pen- 
picture  from  "The  Two  Graves:" 

"  'Tis  a  bleak  wild  hill,  but  green  and  bright 
In  the  summer  warmth  and  the  mid-day  light. 
There's  the  hum  of  the  bee  and  the  chirp  of 

the  wren 
And  the  dash  of  the  brook  from  the  alder  glen. 


Library  presented  by  the  Poet  to  the  Town  of  Cummington. 
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*'  Two  low  green  hillocks,  two  small  gray  stones, 
Rose  over  the  place  that  held  their  bones; 
But  the  grassy  hillocks  are  levelled  again, 
And  the  keenest  eye  might  search  in  vain 
'Mong  briers  and  ferns  and  paths  of  sheep 
For  the  spot  where  the  aged  couple  sleep." 
The  town  having  come  into  existence, 

the  people  forthwith  proceeded  to  decide 


the  incorporation  of  the  town  were  of 
equal  importance  in  the  minds  of  these 
early  settlers,  and  one  speedily  fol- 
lowed the  other ;  the  first  church  num- 
bering eight  male  members,  and  the  first 
minister  being  ordained  in  the  open  air. 
Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  first  perma- 
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The  Bryant  Homestead. 


upon  some  permanent  place  of  worship, 
contending  for  nine  years  before  the 
question  was  finally  settled.  During  this 
time  of  waiting,  the  same  walls  which 
dispensed  hospitality  to  travellers  were 
also  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  town- 
meeting,  to  political  assemblies,  and  to 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  In  this 
elder  time  it  would  seem  that  religion 
and  politics  suffered  no  divorce,  that  no 
walls  were  too  sacred  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of 
man ;  the  spirit  which  sanctified  their 
sacred  place,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 
preside  also  over 
business  chamber 
and  council  hall. 

The  establish- 
ment of  a  church 
organization     and 


nent  church  building,  which  stood  for 
fifty  years  ;  but  it  is  historic  in  the  minds 
of  a  younger  generation,  who  have  lis- 
tened admiringly  to  the  description  of 
its  old  yellow  sides,  its  immense  blue 
sounding-board  above  the  pulpit,  its  high 
square  pews,  where  a  loosened  rail  and 
the  clatter  of  the  seats  falling  upon  their 
hinges  as  the  audience  rose  during  the 
prayer  were  a  blessed  relief  to  the  child 
condemned  to  the  two  long  services  of  the 
day.  Its  first  pastor,  identified  with  its 
existence  for  fifty  years,  has  not  only  be- 
come one  of  the  familiar  figures  of  the 
past  to  the  children  of  a 
later  day  through  anecdote 
and  legend ;  but  he  has  be- 
come immortal  through  the 
pen  of  the  poet  who  as  a 
child  sat  in  these  old- 
fashioned  pews,  trembling, 
doubtless,  as  the  tithing-man 
remorselessly  went  his  rounds. 

"  His  youth  was  innocent ;    his 
riper  age 
Marked    with    some    act 
goodness  every  day, 
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While  the  soft  memory  of  his 
virtues  yet 
Lingers  like  twilight  when  the 
sun  is  set." 

We  do  not  know  which  to 
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admire  most  in  the  terms  of  settlement 
of  the  Rev.  James  Briggs,  the  ortho- 
graphic abandon  or  the  indifference  to  the 
requirements  of  our  modern  pastorate 
with  its  European  trip. 

"  Voted  to  give  Mr.  Briggs  two  hundred  acres 
of  good  Land  and  two  hundred  Dollars.  Stated 
by  Ry  at  3s,  4d  Pr  Bushel  for  Settlement;  also 
fifty  Pounds  the  first  year  and  Rise  five  Pounds  a 
year  till  it  amounts  to  Sixty  Pound.  Stated  by  Ry 
at  three  shillings  and  four  Pence  Pr  Bushel  for 
Salery." 

The  two  lots  assigned  as  the  minister's 
portion  of  the  first  survey  were  on  the 
side  of  Remington  Hill ;  and  the  picnic 
party  painfully  toiling  up  its  slopes,,  now 
abandoned  to  blackberries  and  the  cata- 
mount, wonders  what  induced  this  prac- 
tical people  to  pitch  their  tents  upon  this 
hillside.  Was  the  poetic  instinct  in  them 
struggling  for  opportunity  as  they  looked 
upon  Greylock,  silent  and  immovable  on 
the  near  horizon,  on  the  south  the  hills 
dipping  down  to  meet  the  far  Hoosac 
range,  and  Wachuset  in  lonely  grandeur 
far  away  to  the  north?  Very  pathetic  to 
the  observer  to-day  is  the  old  cellar  with 
its  extinguished  hearth-fire,  and  the  few 
straggling  apple-trees  which  marked  the 
site  of  a  family  home  now  utterly  oblit- 
erated ;  even  the  family  name  extinct 
save  in  nomenclature,  which  has  chris- 
tened the  highest  point  of  Township,  No. 
5,  as  Remington  hill. 

In  these  days  of  subdivision  and  detail 
in  life,  we  can  hardly  understand  how 
powerful  was  the  influence  of  Parson  Briggs 
upon  the  life  of  the  town.  His  parish 
comprised  the  whole  territory.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  all  the 
people,  attending  all  the  funerals,  per- 
forming all  the  marriages.  At  the  town- 
meeting  and  at  the  school  examination 
his  was  the  principal  figure.  With  char- 
acteristic New  England  thrift,  he  not  only 
worked  his  own  farm,  but  improved  the 
inclement  winter  weather  by  writing  his 
stock  of  sermons  for  the  whole  year. 
How  simple  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
period,  when  the  lesson  of  yesterday's 
catastrophe,  or  the  dissemination  of  some 
"  Robert  Elsmere  "  did  not  tax  the  ner- 
vous brain  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
modern  Sunday  morning  audience,  and 
when  instead  of  the  "  nebular  hypothe- 
sis," or  "  conservation  of  energy,"  the  New 


England  Primer  was  the  Sabbath  as  well  as 
the  weekly  diet  of  the  rising  generation  ! 

At  last  the  business  interests  of  the 
town  began  to  centre  along  the  highway 
of  the  Westfield,  which  runs  from  corner 
to  corner  of  the  town  through  a  narrow 
valley  with  steep  hillsides  ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar topography  of  the  town  rendering  a 
common  centre  of  religious  worship  diffi- 
cult, the  one  religious  society  became 
disintegrated,  a  Baptist,  Methodist,  and 
Universalist  claimed  a  right  to  their  own 
form,  and  in  a  little  town  which  never 
numbered  more  than  twelve  hundred 
people,  there  were  at  one  time  seven  re- 
ligious edifices. 

If  these  early  settlers  were  not  con- 
scious of  the  true  meaning  of  culture  as 
conceived  by  Matthew  Arnold,  they  did 
realize  the  necessity  of  a  sub-structure  of 
knowledge,  upon  which  to  build  up  char- 
acter, and  in  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  their  title  deed,  which  reserved  "  one 
sixty-third  part  of  the  territory  for  the 
use  and  support  of  a  school  in  said  town- 
ship forever,"  they  early  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  young. 

On  the  border  of  a  forest  stood  the 
little  brown  schoolhouse,  with  its  long  slab 
seats,  its  rafters  and  beams  stained  and 
dingy,  and  its  huge  stone  fireplace.  A 
little  depression  in  the  soil  and  an  an- 
cient ash,  which  shadowed  the  teacher's 
desk,  are  all  that  remain  to  designate  the 
spot  where  our  fathers'  poet  began  the 
ascent  of  the  steeps  of  learning.  But  one 
person  remains  who  sat  upon  the  front 
seat  when  the  boy  poet  on  the  back  seat 
was  essaying  his  first  trial  to  woo  the 
muse.  One  still  remains  who  at  a  little 
later  period  shared  with  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  poet  the  thorough  if 
limited  course  of  instruction  dispensed  by 
stern,  Puritan  schoolmasters,  for  the  school- 
mistress was  an  evolution  of  a  later  date. 
In  this  little  brown  schoolhouse,  photo- 
graphed so  vividly  in  the  recollection  of 
one  who  still  delights  to  recall  the  scenes 
connected  with  it,  Bryant  read  his  first 
attempt  at  composition,  "  The  Embargo." 
The  same  vivid  chronicler  relates  the  fact 
of  having  had  sixty  notches  cut  in  the 
heavy  beam  overhead  for  remaining  at 
the  head  of  the  spelling-class  for  sixty 
consecutive  days. 
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In  1 790,  the  inhabitants  of  Cummington 
erected  a  building  for  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  a  select  school,  an  at- 
tempt to  add  a  little  to  the  bare  rudiments 
of  learning,  and  ambitiously  named  it  an 
Academy.  In  strange  recognition  of  the 
liberality  of  its  largest  donor,  it  was  called 
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Old    Baptist  Cnurch    in   which   Abolition    Meetings  were   held 

"  Ward's  Folly."  In  this  Academy,  the 
mother  of  Bryant  was  a  pupil ;  also  Dr. 
bradish,  afterwards  so  prominent  in  the 
business  and  political  circles  of  New 
York.  After  the  "  Hill  "  had  ceased  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  large  acad- 
emy was  built  in  the  East  Village  ;  and 
so  liberal  was  the  instruction,  that  a  group 
•of  eight  young  men  here  fitted  for  college, 
seven  of  them  entering  in  one  single  year, 
a  record  which  the  town  has  never  since 
equalled,  and  which  no  other  mountain 
town  of  its  size  could  possibly  equal. 

The  town  cannot  claim  among  its  illus- 
trious names  any  of  great  distinction  in 
the  law  ;  but  in  the  medical  profession 
there  have  been  names  of  ability,  promi- 
nent among  which  were  those  of  Bradish, 
Peter  Bryant,  and  Howland  Dawes,  the 
1  1st  named  having  been  a  student  with 
1  )r.  Bryant.  He  spent  a  long  professional 
life  here,  and  his  name  is  still  mentioned 
with  kind  affection  by  these  who  profited 
by  his  skill,  and  are  now  themselves  upon 
the  outer  verge  of  life.  There  has  been 
here  no  lack  of  friends  for  the  oppressed 
negro.  Little  has  been  thought  here 
of  that  other  race  dishonored  by  cen- 
tury of  the  white  man's  rule  ;  but  we 
proudly  name  one  of  Cummington's  sons, 


the  earnest  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indian,  Senator  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Cum- 
mington has  for  us  a  peculiar  interest,  as 
the  son  of  the  parson  mentioned  in  "  The 
Old  Man's  Funeral"  : 

"  Then  rose  another  hoary  man  and  said 

In     faltering    accents     to    that 

weeping  train, 
Why  weep  ye  thus?  "  .  .  .  . 

This   aged  citizen,    now  past 
his  ninetieth  year,  has  had  in 
his  own  life  something  worth 
relating.         Homan     Hallock 
passed   many  years  in   Syria, 
where  he    invented    type    for 
the     Arabic     language,     thus 
making   the    Bible    accessible 
to  the  natives  of  those  desert 
lands.        Still     vigorous    and 
hearty,  in  spite  of  his  weight 
of    years,    cared    for    by    his 
daughter  and    her  family,  he 
retires  at  periods  to  a  house 
devoted  to  his  own  pursuits, 
and  passes  the   time   in   solitude.     Here 
in   the    windy,    haunted    interior,   in  the 
midst    of    machinery    and     half- finished 
efforts    at    invention,    stands     ready    the 
coffin  which  he  made  for  his  own  inter- 
ment twenty  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  town,  except  its 
association  with  Bryant,  and  that  which 
has  distinguished  it  from  the  other  moun- 
tain towns  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  chapter 
connected  with  the  Anti-  Slavery  move- 
ment. The  making  of  whetstones  was 
an  industry  in  the  little  town  ;  now,  with 
many  other  manufacturing  interests,  it 
has  become  extinct,  but  it  brought  to  the 
place,  somewhere  between  1840  and  1850, 
John  S.  Stafford.  In  the  town  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  he  had  suffered  for  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  that  was  beginning 
to  agitate  earnest  souls  ;  and  making  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  in  his  relations  with 
the  church,  he  had  been  ostracized,  and 
so  sought  a  new  home.  He  found  in 
Cummington,  elements  ready  to  his  hand, 
only  waiting  the  lighted  torch,  —  con- 
spicuous among  them  Deacon  Hiram 
Brown  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
who  was  ready  for  a  valiant  fight,  and 
who,  being  an   able   oiganizer,  sought   at 
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once  to  have  the  church  put  itself  upon 
record  as  Anti-Slavery.  He  met  with 
but  slight  response.  Resolutions  were 
drawn  up,  and  after  finding  that  the 
pastor's  influence  was  successful  in  pre- 
venting their  passage,  except  in  the  mildly 
inoffensive  statement  that  "  slavery  was  a 
sin,"  the  faithful  few,  six  in  number, 
firmly  protesting,  left  their  brethren, 
after  a  time  receiving  letters  of  excom- 
munication. 

Of  a  different  mould  from  her  husband 
was  the  gentle,  fragile  wife  of  Deacon 
Brown.  Her  life  was  full  of  religious 
fervor,  and  it  was  with  heroism,  if  with 
trembling,  that  she  stood  up  in  the  days 
when  women  were  counselled  to  "  keep 
silence  in  the  churches,"  and  spoke  her 
conviction  that  no  countenance  should  be 
given  to  the  accursed  thing.  The  eagle- 
eyed,  lion-hearted  Anti-Slavery  veteran, 
Deacon  Hiram  Brown,  still  lived  until 
a  month  ago  in  a  western  city,  his  mantle 
having  fallen  upon  his  son,  Edwin  R. 
Brown,  the  ready  advocate  of  every  re- 
form and  every  endeavor  to  benefit 
humanity.  Among  the  seceders  was 
Widow  Butts,  poor,  yet  in  her  poverty 
and  humility  having  a  thought  for  her 
enslaved  sister.  The  edict  which  cast 
her  out  from  the  fostering  care  of  the 
church  put  in  currency  among  the  vil- 
lagers the  saying,  "  Visit  the  widow  and 
fatherless  in  affliction,  and  carry  them 
letters  of  excommunication."  In  1821, 
there  had  been  established  a  Baptist 
society,  which  had  built  a  little  church. 
In  1850,  this  society  had  dwindled  in 
numbers  until  only  four  members  re- 
mained. Its  building,  which  still  stands, 
whose  walls  have  witnessed  so  manv  chang- 
ing scenes,  and  which  has  been  given  up 
to  so  many  uses  other  than  those  for  which 
it  was  dedicated,  was  never  devoted  to 
any  use  more  sacred  than  the  rights  of 
man ;  never  were  loftier  thoughts  uttered 
there  than  when  the  apostles  of  freedom 
ascended  its  platform.  The  town  fathers 
had  found  it  convenient  for  their  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  the  itinerant  showman ; 
and  in  the  state  of  dilapidation  incident 
to  such  uses,  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the 
disaffected  found  the  bits  of  plaster  and 
remnants  of  tobacco  ready  missiles  with 
which  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the 


devoted  speakers  whom  they  could  not 
answer  otherwise. 

First  to  enter  this  rude  arena  was 
Samuel  May.  Then  Parker  Pillsbury, 
stern  prophet  of  doom,  with  his  deep,  un- 
compromising voice  and  beetling  brows, 
indifferent  alike  to  the  hurled  projectile 
and  the  vulgar  word,  stirred  up  the  in- 
different people.  Stephen  Foster  and 
Abby  Kelley  came  as  they  were  com- 
mencing the  crusade  which  only  ended 
with  their  lives.  The  home  of  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, the  pioneer,  was  so  humble  in  its 
resources  that  there  were  only  two  rooms 
in  which  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
family  which  consisted  of  the  proverbial 
quiverful ;  but  there  were  high-souled 
parents  under  the  roof.  In  the  family 
room,  the  kitchen  stove  was  in  close 
proximity  to  the  dining  table  and  sleeping 
arrangements,  and  the  culinary  processes 
proceeded  simultaneously  with  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests.  Here  sat  Wendell 
Phillips,  consummate  flower  of  Boston's 
cultured  and  aristocratic  circles,  by  the 
side  of  this  earnest  whetstone  manufac- 
turer, and  their  common  love  for 
humanity  made  them  of  one  kin.  In  a 
little  red  schoolhouse  near  by  this  home, 
Lucy  Stone,  a  rosy  checked  maiden,  travel- 
ling through  the  country,  posting  her  own 
bills  upon  bridges  or  any  convenient  out- 
post, stopped  to  speak  to  a  small  audience- 
Forty  years  later,  a  gray-haired  matron, 
she  came  to  speak,  not  for  her  black, 
but  for  her  white  sister;  and  the  doors 
of  the  church,  which  could  not  open 
for  her  first  appeal,  swung  back  for  her 
last. 

When  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  had 
become  organized,  the  hospitable  home 
of  Deacon  Brown  was  thrown  open  to  all 
those  who  came  to  help  in  the  work. 
Here  it  was  the  privilege  of  some  to  hear 
the  persuasive  oratory  of  Garrison  and  the 
calm  logic  of  C.  C.  Burleigh,  who  finally 
became  the  regular  speaker  for  the  society 
on  the  Sabbath  during  the  half  year ;  a 
generous  friend  in  Florence,  Mr.  Hill, 
offering  to  pay  for  his  services  there  half 
of  the  time.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Free 
Society  at  Florence  and  Cosmian  Hall. 
Hither,  too,  came  Sojourner  Truth,  dark 
sybil,  friend  and  worker ;  and  the  sweet 
singers,    the    Hutchinsons,  who    devoted 
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their    gifts  with   such   prodigality   to    the 
unpopular  cause. 

One  Fourth  of  July,  this  society  of 
workers,  wishing  to  protest  against  the 
celebration  of  partial  freedom,  prepared  a 
picnic  in  a  beautiful  grove  just  outside 
the  village,  where  Anti-Slavery  sentiments 
were  to  form  the  toasts  of  the  day.  So 
bitter  was  the  feeling  of  the  people,  that, 
as  the  procession  wound  through  the 
main  street,  the  blinds  were  drawn  and 
doors  shut,  that  the  offensive  spectacle 
might  not  be  witnessed.  One  little 
maiden,  aflame  with  curiosity,  who  de- 
sired a  share  in  the  proceedings,  was 
shut  up  in  her  room  by  an  irate  father, 
but  with  the  connivance  of  a  sister-in- 
law,  this  black-eyed  Flora  escaped  the 
paternal  vigilance,  in  a  homely,  everyday 
garb  sought  the  place,  and  soothed  her 
wounded  feelings  by  waiting  upon  the 
tables.  Later  on,  the  incensed  father, 
converted   to   the   cause  by   the   patriotic 
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songs  of  the  choir,  became  one  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  the  work,  and 
when  he  became  old  and  blind  would 
refer  to  the  times  with  great  feeling. 

This  choir,  chosen  from  among  the 
sympathizers,  deserves  mention.  The 
words  of  the  songs  and  adaptations  of 
others,  from  the  pen  of  E.  R.  Brown, 
exist,  alas  !  only  in  the  fleeting  memories 
of  those  who  heard  them.  A  few  of  those 
who  participated  in  this  time  that  tried 
men's   souls   are  still   left,  and  with   par- 


donable pride  they  recall  those  days. 
Among  these  dwindling  few,  let  the 
names  of  Francis  H.  Dawes  and  Melissa 
Everett  Dawes,  his  wife,  be  recorded, 
also  Arunah  Bartlett  and  Amanda  T.  Bart- 
lett,  his  wife,  this  last  couple  having  both 
passed  their  ninetieth  year.  They  thought 
the  five  miles  between  their  home  and 
the  rendezvous  of  the  faithful  no  obstacle 
in  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause. 

The  rugged  type  of  New  England 
woman  here  noticed,  not  only  extended 
her  zeal  to  the  breaking  of  the  fetters  of 
her  enslaved  sister  in  the  South,  but  also 
to  the  effort  to  release  her  sister  at  home 
from  the  thralldom  of  the  long  skirt. 

The  edifice  which  echoed  these  voices 
of  prophets  and  other  strange  sounds  has 
now,  after  forty  years,  been  repaired, 
beautified,  and  rededicated  to  its  original 
purpose.  Although  the  centre  of  this 
movement  was  found  in  East  Cumming- 
ton,  there  were  outposts  in  the  town 
which  extended  sympa- 
thy. Upon  Cummington 
Hill  there  was  settled  in 
1845,  a  pastor  of  gentle 
breeding  and  winning 
manner,  yet  with  staunch 
principles  and  fearless- 
ness. When  in  Wolcott, 
Conn.,  his  people  be- 
sought him  not  to  bring 
dissension  and  division 
into  the  church  by  his 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
the  slave ;  in  speaking 
of  this  afterwards,  this 
mild  soul  said  :  "  I  scorned 
it  as  a  man,  and  I  abhor- 
red it  as  a  Christian." 

This  firmness  resulted 
in  the  burning  of  his 
church;  and  James  D.  Chapman, —  whose 
memory  is  still  lovingly  cherished  in 
this  town,  —  befriended  in  the  pecuniary 
trouble  resulting  from  his  course  by  the 
philanthropy  of  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tap- 
pan,  sought  here  a  new  field,  anticipating 
the  time  when  the  Anti-Slavery  banner 
should  be  raised.  He  was  unceasing  in 
his  endeavor  to  interest  the  people  of  his 
charge  in  the  work,  urging  the  passage  of 
the  resolutions  which  his  brother  in  theLord 
had  worked  so  industriously  to  frustrate. 
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Cummington  had  her  share  in  the 
great  struggle  of  the  war ;  and  when, 
after  the  terrible  conflict,  the  country  sat 
down  in  the  midst  of  her  desolated  homes 
and  waste  places  to  repair  the  ruin, 
Bryant,  an  old  man,  came  back  to  build 
up  the  home  of  his  ancestors  and  to 
linger  awhile  in  the  haunts  of  his  boy- 
hood, before  the  "  summons  should  come 
to  join  the  innumerable  caravan."  Here, 
after  the  death  of  the  companion  to 
whom  he  had  addressed  the  plaintive 
wail : 

"  How  shall   I   know  thee   in.  the  spheres  which 
keep 
The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead?" 

he  sat  down  in  his  library  to  the  absorb- 
ing task  of  the  translation  of  the  "  Odys- 
sey," as  a  partial  relief  to  his  lonely 
heart.  To  his  home,  which  he  restored 
upon  the  foundations  and  with  some  of 
the  material  of  the  old  house,  there  came 
yearly  from  their  western  homes  for  a 
brief  summer  sojourn,  the  two  brothers 
of  the  poet,  John  Howard,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  guild  of  poets,  and  Arthur, 
who  with  the  same  inborn  love  of  Nature 
had  turned  his  attention  to  horticulture 
and  forestry.  The  summers  in  which 
the  country  people  delighted  to  meet  and 
accost  the  three  white-haired  brothers, 
as  they  climbed  with  agile  footsteps  their 
native  hills  and  rocks,  passed  all  too 
quickly  !  and  one  fatal  June  day  there 
were  but  two  left  to  ramble  in  the  old 
places,  —  and  then  but  one,  who  now 
comes  only  at  rare  intervals  to  walk  in 
lonely  solitude  the  accustomed  paths. 

In  the  corner  of  a  green,  sloping 
meadow,  at  the  junction  of  two  roads, 
opposite  the  place  where  sleep  the  gen- 
erations "  whose  part  in  all  the  pomp 
that  fills  the  circuit  of  the  summer  hills  " 
is  a  green  grave,  there  once  stood  a  little 
house,  in  which  on  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber, 1794,  the  frail  infant  came  into  the 
world,  who  was  destined  to  such  pre- 
eminence as  poet,  journalist,  and  citizen. 
This  spot,  which  commands  the  sweep- 
ing circle  of  eastern  hills,  is  now  marked 
by  the  simple  granite  monolith  recording 
the  date  of  his  birth.  No  more  beauti- 
ful spot  could  have  been  chosen  by  poet, 
for  it  was  these  same  "  rock-ribbed  hills  " 
which,    from    a    higher    point,   were    the 


inspiration  of  the  youthful  Bryant.  In 
course  of  time  the  humble  building  was 
taken  down  and  a  portion  of  it  purchased 
by  Mitchell  Dawes,  and  by  him  removed 
a  half  mile  westward,  to  become  the 
birthplace  of  a  family  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, among  whom  was  the  present  Mas- 
sachusetts senator. 

Dr.  Peter  Bryant  established  his  house- 
hold gods  upon  the  spot  where  the  new 
Bryant  homestead  now  stands,  a  mile  to 
the  westward.  Here  at  a  corner  of  the 
building  stands  an  old  oak,  a  sapling  of 
the  original  tree,  in  whose  branches  the 
young  sisters  and  John,  the  brother  of 
our  poet,  were  merrily  playing  upon  the 
day  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo reached  this  quiet  nook,  weeks 
after  the  dreadful  day  when  it  occurred. 

Of  one  of  his  ancestors,  the  poet 
speaks  with  reverent  mention,  in  "  The 
Old  Man's  Counsel  "  ;  and  to  the  vigor- 
ous self-reliant  mother,  who  with  her  five 
weeks'  old  infant,  would  mount  her  horse 
and  resume  her  spinning  and  weaving, 
the  poet  was  indebted  for  many  of  his 
prominent  characteristics.  From  this 
modest  country  home  the  poet,  with  pub- 
lic spirit,  built  two  highways  to  the  little 
hamlets  of  East  and  West  Cummington, 
that  those  villages  might  be  reached  by 
a  gentler  slope  than  the  former  steep 
approaches  permitted.  By  his  planting 
of  orchards,  building  of  stone  walls,  and 
restoration  of  the  almost  forgotten  beau- 
ties of  the  place,  he  stimulated  his  neigh- 
bors to  endeavors  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  homes  in  the  vicinity  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  wholesome  influence  thus 
exerted. 

But  a  more  lasting  monument  to  his 
grateful  remembrance  by  his  town's  peo- 
ple is  the  little  stone  building  in  the 
valley,  with  its  choice  collection  of  liter- 
ature, a  gift  perpetually  fresh  and  ins]  tir- 
ing. The  writer  worked  during  some 
happy,  memorable  weeks  in  helping  to 
arrange  and  classify  this  library  of  books, 
and  has  many  pleasant  memories  con- 
nected with  that  time.  While  the  build- 
ing for  their  reception  was  in  process  of 
construction,  the  books  were  temporarily 
placed  in  a  building  near  the  Bryant 
homestead.  This  house  was  built  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  home  of  Bryant's 
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maternal  ancestors,  which  he  presented 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Parke  Godwin. 
From  the  piazza  and  eastern  windows  of 
this  house,  beautiful  for  situation,  the 
panorama  of  the  hills,  glorious  with  au- 
tumn foliage,  was  daily  opened  to  the 
gaze  of  the  worker.  Hither  came  the 
gray-haired  poet  each  morning,  climbing 
the  hill  with  agile  step,  and  with  cheer- 
ing word  and  helpful  suggestion  marking 
those  hours  as  never-to-be-forgotten 
places  in  the  highway  of  life. 

One  morning,  a  young  fellow,  coming 
into  this  room,  with  its  floor  piled  high 
with  books,  remarked,  "  I  suppose  you 
have  read  all  these  books,  Mr.  Bryant?" 
"  Not  quite  all,  but  I  know  something 
about  them  all,  probably,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. The  mornings  were  enlivened 
by  anecdotes  suggested  by  the  work,  and 
as  this  worker  spoke  of  her  poor  compre- 
hension of  Browning,  he  replied  :  "  Per- 
haps Browning  might  say  in  regard  to  his 
poems  as  Jean  Paul  Richter  said  when 
some  one  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
a  certain  work,  '  When  I  wrote  it  there 
were  two  who  knew,  myself  and  God, 
but  now  only  God  knows.'  "  Glancing 
at  a  book  written  by  Hurlbut,  he  re- 
marked, "  He  wished  to  introduce  me  to 
Napoleon  III.,  an  honor  which  I  de- 
clined, regarding  him  as  a  murderer." 

With  his  severe  truthfulness,  he  depre- 
cated Froude's  "  sacrifices  to  brilliant 
effect. "  He  said,  "  Until  Grote  wrote 
his  history  of  Greece  the  historians  all 
leaned  to  the  aristocratic  side,  and  gave 
the  narrative  of  events  a  turn  unfavor- 
able to  popular  rights."  His  memory  at 
threescore  and  ten  was  remarkable  ;  the 
delighted  listener  will  not  soon  forget  the 
serene  look  of  the  poet  as  he  leaned 
against  the  mantel,  the  b'ooks  scattered 
in  confusion  around,  repeating  passages 
from  Pope  or  Tasso  in  the  original,  with 
easy  change  to  the  Biglow  Papers.  Still 
another  precious  reminiscence,  shared  by 
a  little  handful  of  delighted  friends  and 
neighbors,  is  that  of  September  2,  1877, 
when  the  poet  walked  to  the  little  church 
at  West  Cummington,  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  with  his  staff  in  hand,  quietly  tak- 
ing his  seat  among  the  country  worship- 
pers. At  the  close  of  the  services  the 
pastor    remarked    that    Mr.    Bryant    had 


kindly  consented  to  read  some  of  his 
poems.  With  the  benign  presence  of  the 
sages  of  old,  Mr.  Bryant  rose  and  said 
that  he  was  very  happy  to  comply  with 
the  pastor's  request,  as  the  people  as- 
sembled were  his  neighbors  and  the  de- 
scendants of  those  among  whom  he  had 
lived  when  in  youth  he  had  written  these 
poems.  The  simple  rendering  of  "  Than- 
atopsis,"  with  the  cultured,  musical  voice, 
was  most  effective.  He  spoke  of  "  the 
character  of  this  poem  of  Nature,  which 
in  her  different  phases  appealed  to  the 
writer,"  and  said  he  "wrote  it  when  he 
was  eighteen  and  while  wandering  through 
the  woods  of  Cummington."  Beginning 
the  poem,  he  read  to  the  words,  "  comes 
a  still  voice,"  saying  that  this  portion  was 
written  at  a  later  period,  when  he  was 
twenty-one  and  when  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  poem  was  incomplete  in  form. 
He  then  read  the  original  poem,  which 
ends  where  the  prayer  begins,  "  So  live, 
etc.,"  —  this  portion  having  been  written 
in  the  year  1821,  thus  "  adding  the 
moral  idea,"  he  said,  "to  what  had  been 
originally  simply  an  adoration  of  Nature." 
From  this  he  passed  to  the  reading  of 
the  exquisite  "Water  Fowl."  This  poem, 
"also  a  poem  of  his  youth,"  he  said, 
"  was  written  at  a  time  of  great  discour- 
agement, when  he  was  about  starting  in 
life,  uncertain  as  to  his  career,  and  alone." 
Just  as  the  western  sky  was  suffused  with 
the  red  of  departing  sunlight  he  saw  a 
water  fowl  apart  from  its  kind,  flying 
solitary  and  alone  on  tireless  wing,  as  it 
had  been  doing  all  day,  and  the  thought 
occurred  to  him,  he  said  :  by  what  In- 
visible Power  has  it  been  held  up  through 
the  long  day?  The  lesson  it  spoke  to 
him  he  has  told  us  in  the  matchless 
poem.  He  remarked  simply  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reading  that  a  lady  once 
said  to  him  that  the  veteran  missionary 
Brigham  had  told  her  that  while  travel- 
ling in  the  wilds  of  South  America,  on 
his  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
these  verses  were  of  the  greatest  comfort 
to  him,  especially  the  line,  "  from  zone 
to  zone/'  etc.  He  then  said  that  "  these 
were  poems  of  his  youth,  but  he  would 
read  one  more,  written  in  his  old  age." 
He  said  he  "  was  by  many  years  the  old- 
est   person    present,    and  we    might    not 
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feel  the  significance  of  the  poem  at  the 
time,  but  he  hoped  we  should  all  live 
long  enough  to  do  so."  He  then  read, 
"  Waiting  by  the  Gate."  When  he  closed, 
with  the  words, 

"  With  neither  dread  nor  longing  to  depart, 
I  stand  and  calmly  wait  till  the  hinges  turn  for 
me." 

The  tears  stood  in  many  eyes,  and  with 
hushed  breath  and  subdued  footfall  we 
passed  out  from  the  little  white  church 
on  the  hillside  to  our  homes,  feeling  the 
benediction  of  a  sacred  presence.  What 
augury  could  have  told,  on  that  bright 
autumn  Sabbath,  that  with  swift  foot  the 
messenger  was  coming,  and  that  a  few 
months  later,  in  the  glorious  June,  as  he 
had  wished, 

"The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make, 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  break." 

Happy  ending  of  a  life,  whose  last  words 
in  public,  upon  the  unveiling  of  the 
bronze  which  perpetuates  the  features  of 
the  exile  Mazzini,  were  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  "  rights  and  duties  of  human 
brotherhood  !  "  He  does  not  rest  in  the 
secluded  hillside  cemetery,  but  in  Roslyn, 
the  home  of  his  active  years.  In  the 
elevated  mountain  cemetery,  from  whose 
height  the  eye  commands  a  wide  horizon, 
embracing  ten  towns  or  more  with  their 
spires,  lie  the  remains  of  the  poet's 
father  and  his  maternal  ancestors.  To 
those  who  have  ever  sought  this  spot,  in 
its  silence  and  loneliness,  far  from  the 
dwellings  of  men,  these  lines  of  John  H. 
Bryant  on  " The  Mountain  Graveyard" 
have  an  added  meaning  : 

"  Tis  a  spot  where  the  daylight  latest  stays 
And  earliest  comes  with  its  crimson  rays, 

"  Where  the  friends  that  have  gone  before  me  lie, 
Each  one  with  his  feet  to  the  eastern  sky. 

""  I  go  to  that  spot  when  the  early  flowers 
Awake  on  these  bright  sunny  hills  of  ours, 

"  When  the  summer  comes  with  its  sultry  heat 
And  fierce  on  the  earth  the  sunbeams  beat, 

'"  When  the  maize  on  the  autumn  hills  is  white, 
And  the  yellow  forests  are  bathed  in  light, 

"  When  the  winds  of  the  icy  north  are  still, 
I  sometimes  visit  this  lonely  hill." 


Here  we  find  the  plain  slab  with  the 
inscription  : 

Peter  Bryant 

A  studious  and  skillful 

Physician  and  Surgeon, 

And  for  some  time  a  member 

Of  the  State  Senate, 

Born  at  North  Bridgewater, 

August  12,  1767. 

Died  March  19,  1820. 

In  1879,  Cummington  celebrated  her 
centennial.  Her  poet,  alas  !  had  de- 
parted ;  but  his  place  was  worthily  filled 
by  the  younger  brother,  John  Bryant,  and 
the  historian  of  the  day,  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Dawes,  performed  his  labor  of  love  for 
the  town  of  his  birth.  The  question  has 
been  asked,  Why  Cummington  should  be 
a  centre  of  advanced  and  liberal  ideas  — 
why  her  inhabitants  are  able  to  claim 
a  better  intellectual  life  than  is  found  in 
the  average  country  town.  One  indica- 
tion of  this  life  may  be  seen  in  the  heavily 
loaded  mail  bags  which  find  their  way  to 
this  remote  place.  We  look  back  and 
trace  a  possible  cause.  In  the  western 
outskirts  of  the  town,  in  the  early  days, 
lived  the  genial,  witty  James  Everett. 
He  was  the  would-be  soldier  of  Revolu- 
tionary time,  the  boy  brave  in  spirit,  but 
weak  in  flesh,  whom  we  have  noticed  ;  he 
claimed  a  common  ancestry  with  Edward 
Everett.  In  the  days  when  books  and 
papers  were  fewer  than  now,  there  were 
found  in  his  home  the  North  American 
Review  and  the  writings  of  Channing. 
These  he  circulated  among  his  neighbors  ; 
a  lady  of  refinement  in  the  town  now 
speaks  of  him  as  the  one  who  first  gave 
her  a  love  of  reading,  through  his  kindly 
interest,  and  the  volumes  lent  to  her  in 
childhood.  From  that  home,  to  which 
there  came  fifteen  children,  many  went 
to  settle  in  western  homes,  carrying  with 
them  the  New  England  traits  inherited 
and  cultivated  in  their  native  town,  one 
of  the  daughters  to  marry  a  brother  of 
our  Bryant.  Another  no  less  potent  in- 
fluence in  another  part  of  the  town  was 
that  Dr.  Howland  Dawes,  who  surrounded 
himself  with  papers  and  books  ;  whatever 
privations  came  to  the  home,  which  he 
shared  with  brother,  nephews,  and  nieces, 
there  was  nlwiys  to  be  found  there  some 
treasured  book.     The  little  ones  gathered 
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at  his  knee  listened  to  the  recital  of 
Burns's  poems  until  they  were  indelibly 
fastened  upon  their  youthful  memories, 
and  the  old  well-worn  copy  is  religiously 
preserved  by  a  descendant.  Later,  the 
Anti-Slavery  agitation,  which  brought  to 
the  place  so  many  earnest  thinkers,  sowed 
seed   which    has    produced    fruit    in    the 


ready  espousal  of  later  reforms  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  new  thought  in  the 
scientific  and  religious  world  are  wel- 
comed and  discussed.  And  who  shall 
tell  how  great  an  education  to  the  people 
of  this  little  New  England  village  have 
been  the  presence  and  the  memories  of 
her  great  poet  ? 


RELEASE. 


Bv  Bessie   Chandler 


'"T^HERE  was  one  heart  in  Brussels  years  ago, — 
My  own  heart  tells  me  that  this  thing  is  true, 
*      One  breaking  heart  that  night  of  Waterloo  ; 
It  was  a  woman's  heart,  I  seem  to  know, 
Whose  smiling  face  its  anguish  sought  to  hide, 
Whose  dancing  feet  its  heaviness  belied  ; 
Yet  when  the  cannon's  voice  broke  rudely  in 
And  marred  the  music,  then  that  heart  grew  light, — 
Its  misery  was  hushed  amid  the  din  ; 
The  fair  face  brightened  in  the  dread  and  fright. 

"  Have  you  no  fear?  "  they  asked,  who  wept  and  fled. 

"  At  least  the  dance  is  ended  now,"  she  said. 


There  is  one  heart  here  in  the  world  to-day,  — 

My  own  heart  tells  me  that  this  thing  is  true,  — 
That  unsuspected  goes  upon  its  way, 

And  dances,  as  the  other  dancers  do. 
Yet  should  the  day  come  when  the  trumpet's  voice 

.Shall  still  all  other  music  here  below, 
That  heart  would  leap,  and  quicken,  and  rejoice, 

And  say,  amid  the  universal  woe, — 
"What  is  there  now,  for  us  to  dread  or  fear, 
Since  life,  at  least,  is  ended  for  us  here?  " 


Jester,  from  '91  H.  P.  C    Theatricals.— 
"Twelfth    Night." 
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By  William  Dana  Orcutt. 


and  thus  an  added  stimulus  is  given  a 
man  to  distinguish  himself. 

At  Harvard,  however,  the  qualifications 
are  different,  family  and  money  certainly 
being  two  distinctive  qualifications  for 
popularity.  At  Yale,  membership  in  the 
sophomore  societies  counts  for  little  in 
securing  a  man  a  place  in  the  senior  or- 
ganizations. At  Harvard,  this  sophomore 
membership  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
for  when  once  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  1770  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  (the 
senior  society  ) ,  is  within  sight.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  manner  of  electing  men  into 
the  Institute,  it  is  personal  friendship 
rather  than  general  popularity  which 
counts. 

There  is  but  one  senior  society  at  Har- 
vard. The  Hasty  Pudding  Club  has  had 
several  rivals,  but  not  one  has  long  been 
able  to  maintain  its  claim.  This  fact  has 
made  it  necessary  that  the  "  Pudding " 
should  have  a  large  membership,  which 
explains  the  fact  that  eighty  men  are 
made  members  of  this  society ;  while  at 
Yale,  fifteen  is  the  usual  society  limit. 

The  oldest  and  largest  society  at  Har- 
vard is  that  known  as  the  Institute  of 
1770.  It  was  founded  in  a  very  business- 
like manner  by  the  members  of  the  class 
of  1 7  7 1 ,  Samuel  Phillips,  afterwards  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Massachusetts,  and 
John  Warren,  being  the  prime  movers. 
As  these  young  gentlemen  truly  re- 
marked, there  was  at  this  time  "  a  cold 
indifference  to  the  practice  of  Oratory," 
and  the  Institute  of  1770  was  established 
originally  to  meet  this  lack.  For  many 
years  the  society  was  known  as  the 
"Speaking  Club,"  and  essays  and  orations 
were  delivered  with  no  less  enthusiam  and 
interest  than  were  shown  in  later  years  by 
members  who  attained  national  promi- 
nence. Among  these  early  members  may 
be  mentioned  the  names  of  Christopher 
Gore,  Rums  King,  James  Freeman,  Henry 
Ware,  and  John  Quincy  Adams. 

From    time     to     time,    rival    societies 


IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  almost  nothing 
is  known  about  the  clubs  and  club- 
life  at  Harvard  University  outside  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  college  world.  At 
certain  periods,  each  year,  the  daily  papers 
contain  sensational  reports  of  some  ab- 
surdity or  atrocity,  and  label  it  "  Society 
Life  at  Harvard  "  ;  but  concerning  the 
true  relations  of  the  clubs  and  club  men 
to  the  college  itself,  the  public  has  but 
scanty  knowledge. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  simple.  The 
club  system  at  Harvard  is  entirely  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  In  the  smaller  colleges  it 
is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  that 
a  man  is  not  a  member  of  some  one  of 
the  many  Greek  letter  societies  which 
flourish.  At  Princeton  there  are  no  soci- 
eties. At  Yale  the  societies  are  distinctly 
democratic.  The  election  of  members  to 
the  Skull  and  Bones,  the  Scroll  and  Key, 
and  the  Wolfs  Head,  depends  largely  on 
personal  merit  and  popularity.  Promi- 
nence in  scholarship  or  in  athletics  makes  a 
student  almost  certain  of  election  to  one 
of  these  three  most  famous  Yale  societies  ; 
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Group  from  '93  D    K.  E.  Theatricals.  —  "  Caius  Julius  Caesar." 

sprang  up,  flourished  for  a  while,  but 
then  invariably  dropped  out  of  existence 
or  were  merged  in  the  stronger  organiza- 
tions, leaving  the 
"Speaking  Club" 
supreme  in  its 
power. 

From  its  earliest 
days,  the  members 
took    pro  found 
oaths   not    to   dis- 
close the   secret   of   the   society, 
"  or  even  that  there  is   such  an 
one  subsisting."      As  this  secret 
was  the   fact   that   the   club   was 
organized  to   encourage   oratory, 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  mem- 
bers of  the  society  in   1801  sug- 
gested that  the  name  "  Speaking 
Club "     might     disclose     to     the 
uninitiated   the    purposes  of   the 
organization  !    Thus  the  "  Speak- 
ing Club  "became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  "  Patriotic  Associa- 
tion "     flourished    in     its     stead. 
This  name  was  again  changed  a 
few   years  later   to    "  The   Social 
Fraternity   of    1770,"    and    by    this   title 
the  society   was  known  until    1825 
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that  year,  the  "  Hermetick  Society  "  and 
the  'AKpLfioloyov/Ltevoi,  two  dangerous  rivals, 
combined  with  the  older  organization,  and 
the  enlarged  society  now  took  the  name 
of  The  Institute  of  if 70,  by  which  it  has 
since  been  known.  The  seal  was  designed 
in  1837  by  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  then 
in  his  sophomore  year. 

By  degrees,  the  Institute  has  become  a 
sophomore  society.  Originally,  its  mem- 
bership was  limited  to  seniors ;  but  in 
1 781,  the  society  was  resigned  to  the 
junior  class,  "  the  senior  members  being 
obliged  to  pay  a  more  strict  attention  to 
their  collegiate  exercises  than  the  duties 
of  this  club  would  permit."  Later,  soph- 
omores were  eligible  for  membership ; 
and  finally  it  became  the  custom  to  elect 
ten  freshmen  into  the  society  at  the  close 
of  their  first  college  year.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year,  these  ten  members 
choose  ten  more,  and  these  twenty  men 
elect  a  third  "  ten."  This  process  is 
continued  until  the  full  number  of  the 
Institute  has  been  filled,  which  number 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men. 

Gradually  the  Institute  of  ifJO  came 
to  have  less  and  less  importance,  until  it 
was  finally,  to  all 
practical  purposes, 
merged  into  the 
Delta  Kappa  Ep- 
silon.  This  state 
of  affairs  continued 
until  the  present 
senior  class  came 
to  take  charge  of 
the  society.  They 
felt  that  the  college 
needed  a  strong 
social  sophomore 
organization,  and 
they  determined  to 
place  the  Institute 
upon  its  feet  again. 
Subscriptions  were 
obtained  from  the 
past  and  present 
members,  and  a 
large  house,  not  far 
from  the  college 
yard,  was  rented. 
This  was  fitted  up  for  the  convenience  of 
the  members.     The  building  contains  a 
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large  room  in  which  the  members  meet 
as  a  society,,  a  large  and  valuable  library, 
a  secretary's  room,  a  breakfast-room,  and 
a  room  for  billiards  and  pool.  The  cui- 
sine is  in  charge  of  a  steward,  and  mem- 
bers can  enjoy  late  breakfasts  and  suppers 
at  their  leisure.  The  rooms  are  well- 
furnished,  and  are  a  popular  resort. 

The  members  retain  their  membership 
until  they  graduate,  but  the  seniors  take 
no  active  part  in  any  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  society,  and  the  juniors  resign  their 
interest  at  Christmas.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Institute  is  distinctly  a  soph- 
omore organization,  and  as  such  it  is 
without  a  rival. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  in  what  year 
the  Porcellian  Club,  the  "  swellest "  of 
the  college  social  organizations,  came 
into  existence.  Its  records  extend  back  as 
far  as  1791  ;  but  it  is  rumored  that  as 
early  as  1789,  several  of  the  students  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  society  known 
only  to  themselves  as  "The  Argonauts," 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  each 
other's  rooms  on  alternate  Friday  even- 
ings. These  meetings  were  of  an  entirely 
social  nature,  and  always  terminated  with 


a  supper.  In  1 791,  it  became  the  turn 
of  a  freshman  member,  Mr.  Joseph  Mc- 
Kean,  to  furnish  the  entertainment ;  and 
the  crowning  triumph  of  the  feast  was  a 
young  pig  roasted  whole.  This  proved 
so  successful  that  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided to  make  the  roast  pig  a  permanent 
part  of  all  future  banquets ;  and  from  this 


Seal   of   Institute  of  1770. 

fact,  the  society  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"Pig  Club." 

In  1792,  the  name  of  "Gentleman's 
Society  "  was  adopted,  the  society  having 
a  grand  marshal  and  a  deputy  marshal 
from  the  senior  class,  and  a  correspond- 
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ing  and  a  recording  secretary  from  the 
junior  class.  Two  years  later  it  was  de- 
cided that  this  name  worked  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  society,  and  it  was 
therefore  changed  to  the  Porcellian  Club, 
a  title  which  it  has  retained  ever  since. 

It  was  Joseph  McKean  who  was  really 
the  founder  of  the  club  as  it  now  exists. 
In  1794  he  became  its  grand  marshal, 
and  left  behind  him  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. He  was  of  an  exceptionally  happy 
disposition,  and  was  possessed  of  no  little 
physical  activity  and  strength.  From 
the  time  he  became  the  leader,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kean imbued  the  club  with  his  refined 
characteristics,  and  made  it  famous  for 
the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  its  members. 
"The  foundation  of  the  Porcellian  Club" 
says  one  of  the  former  officers.  "  are  laid 
on  some  of  the  strongest  principles  of 
our  nature,  —  upon  sociability,  brotherly 
affection,  and  generosity,  and  upon  those 
qualities  of  liberality  and  courtesy,  and 
that  spirit  of  a  true  gentleman,  which  are 
best  expressed  by  one  of  the  Greek  mot- 
toes of  our  society."  It  was  these  senti- 
ments upon  which  Mr.  McKean  strenu- 
ously insisted,  and  which  still  exist  as  the 
principles  of  the  society. 

When  Mr.  McKean  resigned  his  office 
in  1798,  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
Davis,  who  was  famous  for  his  quick  wit 
and  genial  qualities.  In  1800,  Francis 
Dana  Channing  was  chosen  grand  mar- 
shal. His  administration  was  important 
in  the  club  epochs,  as  during  it  the  first 
club  emblem  was  adopted.  It  was  a 
heart-shaped  silver  medal,  having  on  the 
one  side  the  name  and  date  of  the  club, 
and  on  the  other  two  clasped  hands,  over 
which  are  the  words,  Dum  vivimus 
vivamus.  At  the  two  corners  were  four 
Greek  letters,  the  ab- 
breviation of  the  club 
motto.  The  colors  are 
white  and  green. 

In  1 83 1,  the  Porcel- 
lian Club  united  with 
the  Knights  of  the 
Square  Table,  an  or- 
ganization which  had 
flourished  since  1809. 
For  some  time,  the 
members  of  one  club 
had  also  been  members 


of  the  other,  so  the  union  was  a  natural 
one.  At  this  time,  the  present  badge  was 
adopted,  being  an  eight-pointed  star. 
Besides  the  dates  and  mottoes,  the  medal 
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has  on  it  the  boar's  head,  the  crest  of  the 
Porcellian  Club ;  a  helmet,  the  crest  of 
the  Knights  ;  and  clasped  hands. 

The  society  exists  to-day  practically  as 
it  did  in  1831.  Its  members  number 
about  fifteen,  being  drawn  principally 
from  the  Zeta  Psi  Society,  and  represent- 
ing the  richest  men  in  college.  Two 
years  ago  the  club-rooms  were  torn  down, 
and  a  fine  brick  building  was  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  over  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  This 
club-house  is  well  ar- 
ranged for  the  comfort 
of  the  members  ;  the 
chief  attraction  being 
the  splendid  library, 
for  which  the  Porcel- 
lian has  always  been 
famous. 

Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society 
have    gained    national 
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prominence  in  later  life.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Samuel  Parkman,  Joseph  Story,  William 
Ellery  Channing,  Washington  Allston, 
Leverett  Sallonstall,  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  Samuel  Emerson  Smith,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wain- 
wright,  James  Walker,  Theophilus  Parsons, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,   Robert   Charles 


speeches,  and  songs,  followed  by  a  din- 
ner. This  practice  later  fell  into  disuse ; 
but  that  the  original  purposes  of  organiza- 
tion were  not  forgotten,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  one  hundred  of  the 
members  served  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

The  original   constitution   of  the   club 
stipulated  that  "  two  members,  in  alpha- 
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Winthrop,  Benjamin  Peirce,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Charles  Sumner,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  William  Wetmore  Story, 
and  William  Morris   Hunt. 

The  Hasty  Pudding  Club  was  formed 
in  1795,  "to  cherish  the  feelings  of 
friendship  and  patriotism."  To  accom- 
plish this  it  was  the  custom  of  the  club 
for  many  years  to  celebrate  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  with  an  oration,  patriotic 


betical  order,  shall  provide  a  pot  of  hasty- 
pudding  for  every  meeting,"  and  it  is 
from  this  custom  that  the  name  was 
derived. 

The  medal  of  the  club  is.  octagonal  in 
form,  having  on  its  face  a  representation 
of  a  pudding-pot,  with  two  hands  above 
it  holding  a  spoon  and  a  bowl,  and  bear- 
ing the  motto,  Segcs  votis  respondet.  On 
the  reverse  is  the  figure  of  a  sphinx,  with 
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the  motto,  Concor- 
dia discors.  The 
colors  are  white  and 
corn  color.  The  pe- 
culiar "  shingle  "  or 
token  of  member- 
ship of  the  club  is  a 
strip  of  black  cam- 
bric, bearing  the 
name  of  the  member 
in  large  white  letters, 
which  is  placed 
above  the  door  in 
his  room. 

At  first  the  meet- 
ings of  the  club  took 
place  in  the  different 
members'  rooms; 
but  in  1849  it  was 
found  that  a  regular 
place  of  meeting  was 

needed,  and  No.  29  Stoughton  Hall  was 
obtained  from  the  college  authorities.  A 
few  years  later,  an  adjoining  room  was 
added;  and  in  187 1,  two  other  rooms  on 
the  same  floor  were  granted  to  the  club, 
all  being  made  over  into  comfortable 
quarters. 

The  next    step  was  the  adoption  of  a 
club  building  on   Jarvis    Field,  in  which 
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the  club  remained  until  1888,  when  it 
moved  into  the  present  handsome  club- 
house on  Holyoke  Street.  The  erection  of 
this  was  made  possible  by  the  energetic 
work  of  the  members  of  the  classes  of 
'86  and  '87  and  '88.  This  building  is 
well  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  club, 
having  a  large  audience-room  and  stage 
for  its  theatricals,  and  a  well-filled  library. 


The  Hasty  Pudding  Club-House. 

It  was  this  new  building  which  gave 
the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  its  present  pop- 
ularity. Before  1886,  its  membership  was 
not  so  highly  prized  as  at  present,  because 
the  building  on  Jarvis  Field  was  not  con- 
veniently located  for  social  purposes. 
Moreover,  it  is  since  that  date  that  the 
annual  theatricals  of  the  club  have  at- 
tained their  present  prominence ;  pre- 
viously to  this,  having 
been  simply  for  the 
amusement  of  the 
members.  Phillips 
Brooks  is  said  to  have 
created  great  merri- 
ment in  those  days  by 
his  capital  assumption 
of  feminine  roles. 

The  former  limit 
of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers is  now  reduced 
to  eighty  :  twenty-five 
being  chosen  at 
Christmas  from  the 
junior  class,  twenty 
more  the  following  fall,  and  the  remaining 
thirty-five  as  their  names  are  passed  upon. 
The  method  of  election  is  essentially 
more  democratic  than  for  any  of  the  other 
social  clubs.  There  is  a  large  nominating 
committee,  to  which  the  members  propose 
the  names  of  their  friends,  whom  they 
wish  to  have  fellow-members  of  the  club. 
These  names   must  be   passed  by  a  two- 
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thirds  vote  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, and  then  have  to  be  posted 
for  three  days  without  being  black- 
balled by  one-fifth  of  the  members. 

The  club  has  feasts  at  its  club- 
house at  stated  intervals,  at  which 
the  ancient  dish  of  hasty  pudding  is 
still  provided.  Besides  these  enter- 
tainments, there  is  an  annual  "Straw- 
berry Night,"  which  finds  especial 
favor  with  graduate  members.  The 
club  theatricals  are  now  the  most 
popular  of  the  public  social  events, 
performances  being  given  in  Boston 
and  New  York  as  well  as  at  the  club- 
house at  Cambridge.  On  Class  Day 
the  senior  members  give  their  spread 
in  the  club-house,  an  invitation  to 
which  is  among  the  most  treasured 
of  Class  Day  trophies. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  member- 
ship is  that  members  of  the  Faculty 
are  eligible  for  membership,  and  thus 
a  delightful  bond  of  good-fellowship 
has  always  been  maintained  between  mem- 
bers of  the  club  and  the  college  authorities. 

The   initiation   rites   are,  of   course,  a 
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profound  secret ;  but 
the  absurd  require- 
ments of  a  few  years 
ago  are  now  com- 
pletely done  away 
with,  and  whatever 
ordeal  the  candidate 
passes  through  takes 
place  at  the  annual 
dinner.  It  is  said 
that  formerly,  if  the 
good  storekeepers  of 
Boston  were  amazed 
at  being  assailed  by 
the  apparently  in- 
sane remarks,  seges 
votis  respondet  and 
co ncordia  disc o r s, 
they  excused  every- 
thing when  told  that 
the  individual  was 
"  running  for  the 
Pudding." 

The    Hasty  Pud- 
ding Club  contains   many  famous   names 
upon    its    roll    of    membership.       In    its 
archives  is  a  sketch  in  India  ink  upon  a 
page    in   its  oldest  record-book,  rep- 
resenting   a    youth    seated     on     the 
ground,  eagerly  feeding  himself  from 
a  generous  pot  of  pudding,  beneath 
which  are  some  verses  and  the  signa- 
ture,    "  Washington     Allston,     Sec. 
H.  P.  C  ."     Other  names   are   those 
of  W.  E.  Channing,  Andrews  Norton, 
Chancellor     Benjamin     F.     Dunkin, 
Edward     Everett,     Judge     Peleg 
Sprague,  Bishop  Jonathan  M.  Wain- 
wright,  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  William 
P.  Prescott,  Rev.  James  Walker,  John 
S.     Palfrey,    Jared     Sparks,     George 
Bancroft,   C.  C.   Felton,  R.   C.  Win- 
throp,     Oliver    Wendell    Holmes, 
Charles     Sumner,     J  a  m  e  s     Russell 
Phillips    Brooks,     Governor 
E.    Russell,    Dean    Briggs, 
K.   Paine,  W.  WT.  Goodwin, 
F.  B.  Peabody,  and  B.  H.  Palmer. 

The  D.  K.  E.  Society,  or  the  "  Dic- 
key," as  it  is  more  popularly  known, 
has  now  attained  a  greater  promi- 
nence than  any  similar  organization 
has  ever  been  accorded.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  facts  here  presented  may 
serve   to    offset    some    of   the    many 
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exaggerated  stories  concerning  the  society 
which  have  gained  ground  during  the 
past  few  months. 

The  "Dickey"  is  closely  related  to  the 
Institute  of  1770,  the  first  five  or  six 
"tens"  of  the  latter  society  comprising 
the  membership  of  the  former.  These 
fifty  or  sixty  men  are  the  "  four  hundred  " 
in  college  society  life,  and  from  them  are 
chosen  the  members  of  the  smaller  and 
more  select  social  organizations.  The 
method  of  election  has  already  been 
described  in  the  account  of  the  Institute 
0/1770,  but  the  initiation  is  very  different, 
and  is  of  a  more  violent  nature.  Elec- 
tion to  the  first  "ten"  is  the  greatest 
social  honor  a  man  can  receive,  as  it 
assures  him  of  membership  in  any  of  the 
other  societies  he  may  wish  to  join. 

A  successful  candidate  is  not  usually 
notified  of  his  election  until  the  Wednes- 
day night  on  which  he  is  taken  out. 
Then  those  who  are  already  members  of 
the  society  go  to  the  student's  room, 
forming  a  line  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
to  the  street.  The  candidate  is  taken  in 
whatever  condition  he  may  be  found, 
often  from  bed,  and  is  passed  down  the 
line  with  more  haste  than  gentleness. 
Then  he  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
body  ;  and  the  procession  proceeds  singing 
the  "  Institute  Song"  to  the  room  of  the 
second  man  on  the  "  ten,"  who  is  taken 
out  in  a  similar  manner.  When  the  ten 
men  have  been  thus  captured,  they  are 
taken  in  front  of 
the  Holyoke 
House,  where  lusty 
cheers  are  given 
for  the  new  mem- 
bers. These  men 
are  then  allowed  to 
return  to  their 
rooms,  the  first  five 
to  begin  "  running  " 
the  next  morning. 
This  usually  lasts 
from  three  days  to 
a  week,  and  during 
this  period  the  pub- 
lic has  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  the 
ridiculous  require- 
ments    Which     the  Group  from  the  '89  H.  P.  C 

candidates  pass  the  FrumPf  a 
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From  the  time  the  student 
begins  "  running  "  to  the  time  he  receives 
his  final  initiation,  he  is  not  supposed  to 
wash,  shave,  or  comb  his  hair.  He  wears 
the  oldest  flannel  shirt  he  owns,  no  neck- 
tie, and  has  his  trousers  turned  up  at  the 
bottom.  He  is  obliged  to  do  whatever 
he  is  ordered  by 
any  member  of  the 
society,  each  "neo- 
phyte "  being  the 
special  slave  of  two 
other  members. 
The  regulation  re- 
quirements, which 
each  one  has  to 
perform  in  addition 
to  the  more  absurd 
ones,  are  to  wake 
the  m  embers  at 
some  unearthly 
hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  sell 
newspapers  and 
black  shoes  on  the 

Theatricals.  — "  The  Freak,  Street.       Thecaildi- 

nd  the  Fnar."  date  is  not  allowed 
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to  speak  to  or  recognize  any  but  "  Dickey  " 
men  ;  so  when  he  is  seen  in  the  dress  de- 
scribed, he  is  completely  ignored  by  all 
others. 

It  is  in  compelling  the  victims  to  do 
original  and  humiliating  feats  that  the  in- 
genuity of  the  members  is  taxed.  How- 
ever, their  efforts  to  afford  amusement,  at 
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least  to  themselves  and  to  all  except  the 
candidate  himself,  are  certainly  success- 
ful. The  anecdotes  relating  to  these  per- 
formances have  been  almost  exhausted  by 
the  recent  controversy.  The  candidate 
is  required  to  ride  a  child's  velocipede, 
decked  out  with  feather  plumes,  and  a 
many-colored  coat ;  to  chase  horse-cars, 
and  then  placing  his  foot  on  the  step, 
simply  tie  his  shoe-string,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  conductor  and  the  occupants  of 
the  car;  to  take  his  bed  apart  every 
night,  carry  it  out  into  the  yard,  and 
then  put  it  up  again ;  to  go  into  the 
stores  and  violently  berate  the  store- 
keepers ;  to  rise  during  a  play  at  the 
theatre  and  object  to  the  acting,  only  to 
be  forcibly  ejected  from  the  house  ;  to 
write  ridiculous  things  about  himself  and 
send  them  to  the  papers  for  publication ; 
to  kiss  every  baby  he  meets  ;  to  raise  his 
hat  and  smile  at  every  one  he  passes  ;  to 
act  as  valet,  coachman,  or  footman  to  his 


tormentors.  If  he  has  some  especially 
weak  point,  it  is  that  point  which  is 
assailed  and  made  to  appear  ridiculous. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when 
the  biter  is  bit.  A  prominent  member 
of  the  present  senior  class  had  been  put 
through  every  antic  which  could  be  im- 
agined. As  a  final  exploit,  he  was  ordered 
to  call  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers  on   Commonwealth   Avenue ;    to 

inquire    if    Mrs. ,  this    member's 

mother  was  at  home,  and  then  to  order 
"  drinks  "  in  a  loud  voice.  To  make 
sure  that  the  mandate  was  carried  out, 
this  member  and  two  others  accom- 
panied the  victim  as  far  as  the  door. 
The     butler    opened    the     door    and 

ushered  him  into  the  hall.     Mrs. 

was  at  home,  and  with  some  misgivings 
the   embryo   "Dickey"    man    ordered 
"  drinks."     The  lady,  however,  instead 
of  feeling  insulted,  at  once  saw  what 
was  up,  and  invited  the    student  into 
the  parlor,  while  she  called  her  daugh- 
ter and  a  friend.     Later,  all  adjourned 
to  the  dining-room,  where  a  delightful 
lunch  was  served.     In  the  mean  time, 
the    son    of    the    household    and     his 
friends  were  waiting  outside,  shivering, 
and  wondering  why  the  victim  of  their 
joke  was  not  ejected  from  the  house. 
Finally,  they  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and    they    entered    the    hall.       Peals    of 
laughter  were    issuing   from   the    dining- 
room,  and  a  smoking  repast  was  on  the 
table.     With   a   quiet    smile    the   mother 
invited  her  son  and   his  friends  to  take 
seats  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

To  return  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
"  Dickey  "  ordeal.  After  the  "  running  " 
has  been  completed  satisfactorily,  the  ini- 
tiation takes  place  at  the  club  rooms.     It 


Emblf 
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was  then  that  the  famous  "branding" 
took  place.  This  was  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial, as  crew  and  football  men,  and  others 
who  so  desired,  were  not  required  to 
have  it  done  ;  yet  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers wished  it,  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 

The  custom  was  the  outcome  of  the 
ancient  one  where  a  lighted  cigar  was 
held  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  arm  with- 
out burning,  so  that 
the  victim  might  ex- 
pect to  be  burned 
each  moment.  The 
general  sentiment  of 
the  college  is  that  the 
practice  was  a  bar- 
barous one,  and  there 
is  no  regret  that  the 
whole  thing  has  now 
been  done  away  with, 
as  a  result  of  Mr. 
William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son's letter. 

The  other  parts  of 
the  initiation  are  kept 
profoundly  secret  ; 
but  enough  is  known 
to  warrant  the  asser- 
tion that  the  ordeals 
are  the  most  trying  of 
those  of  any  society  in 
college. 

The  social  life  of 
the  "  Dickeys  "  has 
been  little  more  than 
a  name  ;  membership 
in  it,  as  already  stated, 
being  chiefly  valued 
as  being  the  "  open 
sesame  "  to  other  so- 
cieties. The  principal 
events  are  the  Christ- 
mas and  spring  thea- 
tricals, which  are  not 
only  very  enjoyable,  but  also  excellent 
performances.  The  "  Dickey "  men  of 
the  junior  class  have  recently  instituted 
"junior  parties,"  which  are  now  among 
the  social  events  in  Boston  society. 

For  some  years  the  D.  K.  E.  Society 
of  Harvard  has  existed  as  a  distinct 
organization,  having  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  fraternity.  It  was  origi- 
nally   the    Alpha    chapter ;     but     as     it 


Amita  "  in  '91  H.  P.  C  Theatrica 


refused  to  make  certain  changes,  and  also 
to  receive  members  of  other  chapters 
into  its  body,  its  charter  was  taken  away, 
and  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  Greek  letter 
society.  Thus  the  name  "  Dickey "  is 
more  properly  its  name  than  the  title  of 
D.  K.  E. 

The  Harvard  chapter  of  the  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  Society  was 
the  direct  result  of  a 
visit  to  Cambridge  by 
delegates  of  the  Yale, 
Columbia,  and  Uni- 
versity of  New  York 
chapters,  in  1836. 
They  initiated  a  few 
members  of  the  classes 
of  '37  and  '38  as  hono- 
rary members  of  the 
Yale  and  Columbia 
chapters,  empowering 
them  to  become,  if 
possible,  an  active 
chapter.  It  was 
thought  best,  however, 
to  ascertain  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Faculty  in 
regard  to  secret  so- 
cieties before  any 
active  steps  were 
taken,  and  further  de- 
velopments proved 
that  these  precautions 
were  wisely  taken. 
The  reply  to  the  pe- 
tition was  the  very 
unfavorable  report 
that  "  any  proposition 
for  the  establishment 
of  a  secret  society  is 
inadmissible,  and  that 
it  is  inexpedient  to 
increase  the  number 
of  literary  societies  in 
the  College."  This 
stopped  all  action  in  the  matter  until 
about  the  first  of  March,  1837,  when 
the  members  decided  that  a  nominal 
Harvard  chapter  might  be  instituted 
without  any  infringement  on  the  col- 
lege statutes.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
new  members  were  initiated  as  hon- 
orary members  of  the  Yale  Chapter ; 
and  thus  began  the  existence  of  the 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  at  Harvard.     The  next 


The  Obispah. 
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year  a  second  petition  was 
presented  to  the  Faculty, 
which  met  the  same  unquali- 
fied refusal,  so  it  was  still 
necessary  to  continue  as  the 
"  Honorary  Yale  Chapter." 
A  room  was  obtained  over 
the  Porcellian  Library ;  and 
here  the  members  met  for 
social  and  literary  enjoyment. 
From  this  time  until  1846,  the 
society  enjoyed  so  excellent  a  reputation 
that  a  third  petition  to  the  faculty  was 
granted  ;  and  in  March,  1846,  the  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  became  an  authorized  organ- 
ization,   inaugurating     regular    forms    of 


election  and  initiation.  All  social 
events  took  place  in  the  private 
rooms  of  the  members,  while  the 
literary  exercises  were  held  in  the 
society  rooms.  The  first  public 
celebration  of  the  society  occurred 
July  20,  1855,  in  the  First  Church 
at  Cambridge.  James  C.  Carter 
was  the  orator  of  the  occasion ; 
Elbridge  J.  Cutler,  the  poet ;  and 
Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  the  Plum- 
mer  Professor  at  Harvard,  and  later 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  New  York,  officiated  as 
president  of  the  convention. 

The  class  of  1859  took  an  almost 
unprecedented  stand,  and  pledged 
themselves  not  to  become  members 
of  any  secret  society.  This  proved 
a    stumbling-block    for    all     secret 


"Running  for  the   Dickey." 

organizations,  and  it  was  soon  rumored 
that  they  had  been  dissolved.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
continued  to  flourish  as  an  unrecognized 
society,  and  members  were   elected   and 
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initiated  as  before.  In  order  that  its 
existence  might  be  unknown,  the  mem- 
bers referred  to  the  society  as  the  A.  D., 
choosing  this  combination  of  letters  as 
it  closely,  resembled  Alpha  Delta  and  also 
the  name  of  a  college  boat,  the  Haidee. 
Thus  a  member  would  recognize  the  re- 
ference, while  the  uninitiated  ear  would 
be  deceived. 

A  few  names  should  be  mentioned  to 
show  the  class  of  men  the  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  attracted  to  its  membership.  On  its 
records  may  be  found  the  signatures  of  Ru- 
fus  King,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Samuel 
Elliot,  James  Gore  King,  Ellicott  Evans, 
Samuel  Longfellow,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
John  Lowell,  Francis  James  Child,  George 
Martin  Lane,  John  Brooks  Felton,  Charles 


Seal   of  the   Pi    Eta  Society. 

Franklin  Dunbar,  Christopher  C.  Lang- 
dell,  James  Bradley  Thayer,  Elbridge 
Jefferson  Cutler,  Charles  William  Eliot, 
Adams  Sherman  Hill,  Phillips  Brooks, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  John  Cod- 
man  Ropes,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr., 
and  James  Barr  Ames. 

The  early  history  of  the  societv  shows 
that  its  interests  were  divided  between 
social  and  literary  pursuits ;  but  at  pres- 
ent it  exists  purely  as  a  social  organiza- 
tion. Its  members  are  picked  from  the 
early  "tens"  of  the  "  Dickey,"  and  the 
number  of  members  chosen  from  each  of 
the  three  upper  classes  is  comparatively 
small.  The  club  dines  together  once  every 
five  or  six  weeks.  No  student  who  is  not  a 
member  can  be  introduced  at  the  club 
rooms  until  three  years  after  graduation  ; 
but  outside  persons   may  be   introduced 


by  members.     This   is   the  rule   with  the 
other  clubs  as  well. 

A  curious  feature  of  clubs  and  club- 
life  at  Harvard  is  that,  instead  of  having 
several  distinct  rival  organizations,  with 
few  exceptions  each  club  is  an  inner  cir- 
cle of  another.  Thus  the  "  Dickey,"  as  has 
been  stated,  is  an  "  inner  circle  "  of  the 
Institute  of  jy/o  ;  and  the  Alpha  Delta 
Phi,    the  Zeta    Psi,    and    Delta  Phi   are 


Medal  of  the   O.  K.  Society, 

inner  circles  of  the  "  Dickey."  This  sys- 
tem is  carried  still  farther,  and  the  A.  D. 
club  exists  as  the  select  inner  circle  of 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi ;  and  the  Porcellian 
as  the  select  few  from  the  Zeta  Psi. 

The  Zeta  Psi  and  the  Delta  Phi  rank 
equally  with  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  in  pop- 
ularity and  numbers,  and  between  them 
all  there  exists  the  closest  relations  of 
friendship. 

The  Pi  Eta  Society  has  had  a  compar- 
atively short,  but  exceedingly  varied  ca- 
reer. It  was  instituted  by  the  class  of 
1866,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  it 
to  literary  and  social  purposes.  The 
faculty  allowed  it  to  exist  conditionally 
for  one  year  :  its  lease  of  life  being  ex- 
tended annually  until  1869,  when  perma- 
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INSTITUTE     SONG. 


In  Unison.     Marching  Time. 
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her         po  -  si    -    tion  to        dis-pute?      She's     the    old  -  est      of    them 
bates      no     mor  -  tal     can      re  -  fute,        Then  ....  drink  her  down  with 
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all,   and     of      the      widest-spread  re  -  pute, 
three  times  three,  let      no-bo-dy      be     mute, 


'^ms^m 


So  'rah,  'rah,  'rah  for  the    In   -    sti  -  tute,    In   -   sti 
So  'rah,  'rah,   'rah  for  the    In   -    sti  -  tute,   In   -   sti 


H 


tute! 
tute! 


(Custom  has  now  done  away  with  the  words,  the  syllable  la  being  sung  instead.) 


nent  organization  was  effected.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  society  flourished,  and  at 
one  time  could  claim  the  distinction  of 
being  a  rival  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club. 
When  the  latter  society  erected  its  club- 
house, however,  the  Pi  Eta  practically  re- 
ceived its  death  blow,  for  in  1889  it  was 
on  the  point  of  dissolution.  A  strong 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  '90  and  '91 
members,   however,  kept    the  society  on 


Seal   of  the  Alpha   Delta   Phi   Society. 

its  feet.  While  not  claiming  its  for- 
mer popularity,  it  offers  its  members 
social  opportunities,  its  chief  event  being 
its  annual  theatricals.  The  present  sen- 
ior members  are  agitating  the  question 
of  purchasing  a  building  to  be  used  as  a 
club-house,  and  if  this  is  done,  its  pop- 


ularity will  undoubtedly  increase.  There 
is  room  enough  in  college  for  two  strong 
rival  senior  societies,  and  in  future  years 
this  may  fill  the  long-felt  want. 

The  initiations  to  the  Pi  Eta  are  more 
secret  than  the  "Dickey,"  but  are  under- 
stood to  be  hardly  less  formidable.  Sto- 
ries are  told  of  long  rides  where  the 
victim  is  blindfolded  and  taken  to  a 
lonely  spot,  there  to  play  the  part  of  a 
corpse  until  he  really  believes  the  coffin 
which  encloses  him  has  been  deserted, 
and  that  his-  last  hour  has  come.  One 
man  was  blindfolded  and  made  to  run  at 
the  top  of  his  speed  between  two  mem- 
bers, who  suddenly  let  go  of  him,  as  he 
went  tumbling  over  an  embankment. 
The  more  humorous  forms  of  initiation 
consist  of  compelling  the  men  to  climb 
small  saplings  ;  to  call  on  young  ladies 
with  members,  and  propose  marriage ; 
and  other  requirements  which  are  also 
employed  by  the  "  Dickey."  Every  mem- 
ber is  compelled  to  go  through  some 
form  of  initiation  where  a  bandanna  hand- 
kerchief, an  iron  bar,  and  a  stout  rope 
are  called  into  use.  The  victim  is  blind- 
folded with  the  handkerchief,  and  bound 
with  the  rope,  holding  the  iron  bar  in 
both  hands.  Everything  possible  is  done 
to  make  him  drop  the  bar,  such  as  pre- 
tending to  throw  him  into  a  pond  of 
water,  etc.  If  he  does  drop  it,  he  is 
disgraced. 

For  many  years  the  senior  members 
of  the  Pi  Eta   society  have  given  their 
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Class  Day  spread  in  Massachusetts  Hall, 
and  this  has  always  proved  one  of  the 
most  delightful  events  of  the  day. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  has  a 
strong  chapter  at  Harvard,  but  member- 
ship in  it  is  valued  more  for  the  honor 
attending  it  than  for  any  social  advantage. 
A  year  ago  the  constitution  was  radically 
changed,  so  that  high  rank  is  not  the 
only  requisite  for  election.  By  the  new 
regulation,  the  choice  is  allowed  of  those 


much  influence  in  the  college  world. 
Among  its  members  are  some  of  the 
brightest  and  most  respected  men  in  the 
University. 

Of  the  other  organizations  for  social 
purposes,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the   Polo  Club,  which  is   composed  of  a 


men  who  deserve  the  honor,  but  have 
been  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  un- 
avoidable circumstances  from  attaining 
the  required  rank  ;  and,  secondly,  men 
may  be  rejected  whose  marks  are  good, 
but  whose  abilities  do  not  promise  well 
for  the  future. 

The  Delta  Upsilon  society  is  made  up 
of  a  quieter  and  more  studious  class  of 
men  than  the  other  college  societies.  It 
is  one  of  a  very  few  fraternities  which 
exist  at  Harvard,  but   it   does  not  wield 


select  few  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in 
college. 

Harvard  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  literary  societies.  The 
Signet  Society  was  founded  in  1870  by 
members  of  the  class  of  187 1,  with 
Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Board  of  Overseers, 
as  president.  The  membership  was 
small,  and  intended  to  include  the  rep- 
resentative men  of  the  class,  at  least  five 
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members  having  to  rank  in  the  first  half 
of  their  class.  Essays  and  conversation 
took  the  place  of  orations  and  debate  ; 
and  theatricals  were  strictly  forbidden. 
The  principal  part  of  the  initiation  was 
made  to  consist  of   the    presentation    by 


Hasty  Pudding  Ci.ob. 


My  dear  Kr 

It  gives  ir(e  great  pleasure  to  inforrn 
you  of  your  election. 

You  T^ill  receive  ti\e  privileges  of  tt\e 
club  Upon  signing  trie  constitution  and  pay- 
ing to  tt\e  Treasurer  trie  initiation  fee. 

You  -will  be  initiated  at  trie  next  reg- 
ular dinner,  "W'rieri  you  "Will  be  expected  to 


J&hwL-  <^1C^^3^<€^c, 


Cambridge, 


Notification   of   Membership,    Hasty   Pudding  Club. 

each  member  of  what   he  considered   his 
best  literary  production. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  run  the 
Signet  Society  as  a  rival  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
was  impossible,  and  the  idea  was  given  up. 
The  men  are  now  elected  with  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  other  societies,  the  fact 


of  their  membership  in  others  counting 
neither  for  nor  against  them. 

In   1872,  the    Signet  gave    the  "Class 
Breakfast  "  in  Massachusetts  Hail,  to  the 
Faculty  and  members  of  the  senior  class 
on  Class   Day  morning.     This  was    done 
out  of  compliment  to  its  pres- 
ident,   who    was    the   Class 
Day  orator. 

The  society  emblem  con- 
sists of  a  signet  ring  inclosing 
a  nettle.  These  are  supposed 
to  signify  unity  and  imparti- 
ality. The  token  of  mem- 
bership is  made  up  of  these 
symbols  with  the  words 
"Signet,  1870"  on  a  field 
of  white  satin,  the  whole 
framed  in  black.  The  colors 
are  gold  and  black. 

As  the  Institute  of  lyyo 
is  a  feeder  to  the  other  social 
societies,  so  is  the  Signet  the 
opening  wedge  to  the  smaller 
and  more  select  junior  liter- 
ary society,  —  the  O.  K.  The 
formation  of  this  society  was 
due  to  the  reaction,  already 
referred  to,  against  the  Greek 
letter  societies  by  the  class 
of  1859.  It  was  intended 
at  first  to  form  a  temporary 
society,  but  its  remarkable 
success  induced  its  founders 
to  make  it  permanent.  The 
aim  of  the  society  has  always 
been  literary,  and  great  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to 
keep  the  social  element  from 
predominating. 

For  this  reason  no  club- 
rooms  have  ever  been  obtain- 
ed, the  meetings  taking  place 
in  the  members'  rooms. 


Secretary. 


For  several  years  a  strong 
rivalry  existed  between  the 
O.  K.  and  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding Club,  during  which  the  members 
of  one  society  did  not  belong  to  the 
other.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  the  introduction  of  theatricals  into  the 
exercises  of  the  former,  as  the  animosity 
apparently  died  out  when  these  were  given 
up.  The  number  of  members  has  always 
been  limited  to  sixteen  men. 
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The  Conference  Francaise 
and  the  Deutsche)-  Verein  are 
two  literary  societies  especially 
devoted,  as  their  names  indi- 
cate, to  the  study  of  French 
and  German  authors.  The 
members  include  the  best 
linguists  in  college,  and  at  the 
meetings  all  conversation  and 
business  are  conducted  in  the 
foreign  tongue.  At  each  meet- 
ing some  one  or  two  papers 
are  read  and  discussed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  evening  is  passed 
in  social  conversation. 

The  initiations  to  these  so- 
cieties afford  much  amusement 
to  the  members.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  notified  of 
his  election,  and  the  date  is 
set  for  his  formal  introduction 
to  the  club.  On  that  night  all 
the  members  assemble,  and 
after  the  regular  meeting  the 
president  announces  the  pres- 
ence of  several  new  members. 
They  are  called  up  singly  or 
in  groups,  and  are  required  to 
perform  in  French  or  German 
whatever  the  members  demand. 
This  usually  consists  of  songs, 
anecdotes,  and  discussions. 

On  one  occasion,  during  the  initiation 
of  the  new  members  to  the  Conference 
Francaise,  four  men  were  required  to 
join  in  debate  in  French  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  McKinley  Bill.  One 
of  the  two  men,  to  whom  the  affirmative 
part  of  the  question  was  assigned,  was 
known  to  be  a  bitter  opponent  of 
everything  Republican,  and  there  was 
considerable  curious  anticipation  as 
to  his  remarks.  The  natural  order 
of  events  was  reversed,  so  as  to  bring  the 
argument  of  this  student  last ;  and  the 
two  negative  advocates  began  the  debate, 
stating  as  much  against  the  bill  as  their 
imaginations  and  familiarity  with  the 
French  language  would  permit.  The 
first  speaker  in  the  affirmative,  however, 
had  by  this  time  become  seriously  con- 
fused, and  the  five  minutes  allotted  to 
each  speech  was  exhausted  before  he 
had  made  a  single  remark.  His  col- 
league was  then  called  on  to  ''continue  " 


i-jip?!! 
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the  argument  for  the  affirmative,  amid 
much  laughter.  He  assumed  a  dignified 
position,  and  said  in  the  choicest  French, 
"  My  colleague  has  said  everything  there 
is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  McKinley 
Bill."  This  sally  was  very  enthusiastically 
received,  and  the  speaker  was  told  to  re- 
sume his  seat,  while  the  other  candidates 
were  further  subjected  to  the  exacting 
demands  of  the  members. 

College  society  life  is  not  entirely  an 
enjoyment  of  the  present,  but  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  old  graduates,  who  delight 
to  relate  incidents  of  their  college  associa- 
tions. They  follow  all  events  relating  to 
the  college  with  a  much  keener  interest, 
feeling  that  they  still  have  a  bond  of 
sympathy  greater  than  simply  that  of  an 
alumnus,  and  they  fondly  train  their  sons 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

There  is  undoubtedly  ground  for  much 
of  the  criticism  so  freely  bestowed  on 
college   societies.     It    is    inevitable   per- 
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haps  that  a  society  must  contain  some 
members  who  have  never  been  kept  from 
excesses  at  home,  and  naturally  do  not 
begin  curbing  themselves  during  their 
college  course.  These  men  often  come 
from  the  wealthiest  families  in  society, 
families  of  high  standing,  yet  feel  that 
their  college  life  is  to  consist  solely  in 
frequenting  their  club-rooms  and  mingling 
socially  with  their  fellow- students.  The 
typical  society  man  of  Harvard,  however, 
does  not  belong  to  this  class.  He  is  not 
the  best  scholar  in  his  class  perhaps,  but 
he  is  a  conscientious  student.  He  is 
often  seen  at  the  club-rooms,  and  enters 
thoroughly  into  any  kind  of  legitimate 
fun.  He  is  not  a  drunkard ;  he  is  a 
gentleman  and  understands  his  position. 
He  mingles  with  the  other  club  members 
who  belong  to  the  class  described,  but 
has  as  little  respect  for  them  as  has  the 
college  at  large. 


The  complete  college  education  is  that 
—  is  it  not  ? —  derived  from  a  wholesome 
combination  of  experience  gained  from 
contact  with  one's  fellow-students,  and 
the  learning  and  culture  obtained  from 
the  academic  course.  Every  student  has 
an  equal  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the 
latter,  but  the  society  man  has  the  greatest 
opportunities  in  the  former.  It  is  cer- 
tainly well  that  college  life  should  have 
its  touch  of  humor  and  enjoyment,  and  it 
is  the  social  organizations  which  are  the 
greatest  factor  in  furnishing  this.  There 
is  doubtless  sometimes  danger  that  stu- 
dents may  go  beyond  what  is  gentlemanly 
or  right  in  their  fun,  and  there  is  room  to 
advance  society  standards ;  but  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  men  who  have 
devoted  part  of  their  time  while  at  col- 
lege to  the  enjoyments  of  society  life 
have  not  become  the  least  serious  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  graduates  of  Fair  Harvard. 
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T  was  found  in  a  storehouse  of 
old  things,  —  the  garret  of  a 
big  mansion  house  in  New 
Hampshire,  on  one  of  the  de- 
serted farms  talked  about  now, 
and  recommended  to  seekers 
for  summer  homes. 

This  old  mansion  had  never 
passed  quite  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Dunstane  family  who 
had  for  generations  owned  it.  As  a  farm 
it  was  deserted  enough  ;  and  its  possibili- 
ties in  crops  slumbered  the  whole  year 
through.  All  the  long  winter  the  house, 
too,  shut  its  eyes,  and  drew  its  coat  of 
snow  around  it  in  solitude. 

But  one  day  in  the  first  week  of  June, 
when  clambering  vines  seemed  to  be  tug- 
ging at  the  barred  front-door,  and  the 
sweeping  elm-branches  tapped  at  the 
closed  blinds,  the  house  suddenly  threw 
off  its  sleep,  and  seemed  by  an  inward 
impulse  to  fling  wide  its  doors  and  win- 


dows to  the  outside  world  of  sunshine 
and  sweet  air. 

The  inward  impulse  was  Jane  Dixon, 
seconded  by  her  husband,  Thomas. 
They  lived  "  up  the  road  a  piece,"  and 
were  now  making  the  old  house  ready  for 
its  new  summer  dwellers,  a  remote  branch 
of  the  original  Dunstane  stock,  who  were 
turning  to  the  homestead  as  a  refuge  from 
the  ghost  of  nervous  prostration,  which 
was  dogging  the  footsteps  of  some  of 
these  rich  poor  of  the  city. 

Jane,  with  broom  and  pail,  scrubbing- 
brush  and  soap,  had  made  the  paint  show 
its  best  color,  —  the  sallow  complexion 
of  age  at  best,  —  and  Thomas  had  mar- 
shalled the  ranks  of  heavy  chairs  and 
piled-up  mahogany  tables,  and  with  strong 
arm  polished  them  to  a  fine  splendor  and 
the  dark  ruddiness  that  mahogany  old 
age  attains. 

Jane  and  'Thomas  had  had  written  in- 
structions from  one  Josephine   Dunstane, 
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about  whom  they  curiously  gossiped  as 
they  scrubbed  and  polished. 

"  Who  be  she,  anyway,  Jane  ?  I  never 
hearn  of  a  Josephine  in  the  Dunstane 
family." 

"You  ain't  heerd  all  there  is  in  the 
world,  Thomas.  But,  lor  !  this  woman 
ain't  a  Dunstane,  more'n  her  name,  and 
none  on  'em  are  blood  relation,  they're 
so  fur  off;  but  they'll  come  here  right 
into  old  Marthy's  shoes,  tho'  every  thin' 
jest's  she  left  it,  'n'  wut'll  they  know  or 
keer  about  all  the  old  things  she  sot  her 
eyes  by?  They  come  to  the  country  jest 
for  fun  'n'  to  pick  scenery,  as  father  use't' 
say,  'n'  they'll  make  fun,  's  like  's  not,  of 
Aunt  Marthy's  preciousest  treasure,  thet 
old  sekertary  in  the  garret.  Aunt  Mar- 
thy,  sez  she,  '  Give  the  key,  Jane,  to  the 
one  thet  hes  the  most  o'  the  right  sort  o' 
feelin'  'mong  the  young  folks,  'n'  tell  her, 
Aunt  Marthy,  who  never  saw  her,  says 
there's  a  secret  in  the  upper  drawer.  I'd 
a  mind  to  hev  it  buried  with  me,  but  then 
again  I've  a  fancy  to  let  it  help  some 
young  life.  But  mind,  Jane,'  sez  she, 
'  only  give  the  key  to  some  one  with  the 
right  feelin'.'  " 

"Jane,"  and  Thomas  rested  a  big 
rough  hand  on  the  claw-foot  of  the  old 
table  he  was  polishing,  "  how'll  you  tell 
about  the  right  feelin'  ?" 

"  'Cause  I'm  a  woman,  I'll  know  when 
the  right  girl  shows,  Thomas.  A  man 
ain't  no  jedge  of  feelin's.  Aunt  Marthy 
trusted  you  with  her  hosses,  and  a  pooty 
good  jedge  you  are  of  hosses'  feelin's,  but 
'twould  take  you  more'n  into  the  middle 
of  next  cent'ry  to  jedge  of  a  woman's." 

"  But,  Jane  —  " 

"  Never  mind,  father  !  You  'n'  I  pull 
along  well  'nough  ;  you  tend  to  the  table, 
'n'  make  it  show  its  feelin's.  I  promise 
ye  I  won't  make  no  mistake  'bout  that 
ere  key."  And  Jane  shook  a  small  brass 
key  that  hung  on  a  yellow  ribbon,  and 
then  carefully  dropped  it  into  one  of  those 
secret  pockets  that  adorned  her  petticoat, 
—  a  puzzle  even  to  herself  sometimes.  "  I 
won't  be  in  no  hurry,  'n'  if  the  right  one 
ain't  here, —  well  !  secrets  that's  kep'  a 
haif  a  cent'ry  '11  keep  a  year  or  so 
longer!"  —  and  Jane  tramped  heavily 
out  with  her  pail. 

"  A     spinx  !      thet's    wot    Jane     is  !  " 


chuckled  the  old  man  ;  "  'n'  Aunt  Marthy 
was  another  ;  looked  like  it,  too,  like  thet 
picter  of  the  'Gyptian  spinx  I  see  'n  her 
book." 

"Aunt  Marthy,"  the  last  in  direct  line 
of  the  Dunstanes,  had  had  no  choice 
about  the  disposal  of  the  old  home  or  any 
of  its  belongings,  save  her  own  personal 
property,  since  by  her  father's  will  a 
cousin  of  his  became  heir  to  everything 
else  when  her  life  interest  ceased. 

Aunt  Marthy  had  lived  alone  with  Jane 
and  Thomas  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
shrinking  more  and  more  from  a  world 
that  seemed  to  spin  around  entirely  out- 
side her  orbit,  she  sank  deeper  in  her  in- 
dividual past,  never  communicated  with 
these  distant  relatives,  who  merely  knew 
of  her  existence,  and  at  seventy-five  years 
of  age  made  a  solitary  exit  from  a  solitary 
life,  —  her  maiden  story  known  only  to 
the  sphinx-like  Jane  who  had  served  her 
for  so  long  a  time. 

To  Jane  had  come  a  small  sum  in  the 
village  bank,  all  wearing  apparel,  and  the 
charge  of  the  key.  The  money  had 
bought  the  small  cottage  "  up  the  road," 
and  the  care  of  the  big  house,  spring  and 
fall,  had  brought  her  a  small  remittance 
from  the  heir  at  stated  times ;  but  not 
until  now  had  there  been  any  hint  of  see- 
ing or  using  the  property. 

The  warm  June  day  was  almost  gone, 
when  Thomas  drove  three  miles  over  the 
hills  to  the  station  for  the  "city  folks," 
and  Jane  gave  the  last  touches  to  the 
chairs  and  curtains. 

"  Full's  a  pea  pod,"  she  thought,  as  the 
big  old  family  carriage  came  up  the  road, 
followed  by  a  modern  buggy  from  the 
station.  "  Four  inside  our  kerridge,  'n' 
one  out  !  The  big  man  on  the  box  with 
Thomas  must  be  John  Dunstane  ;  he 
looks  kind  o'  flesh  'n'  blood  like  !  The 
fat  woman  inside  's  Mis'  Dunstane,  I 
guess  ;  the  young  gal  with  her's  homely's 
a  stump  fence,  but  her  dress  's  plain  V 
sensible,  if  she  does  look  stuck  up.  Thet 
young  feller  on  the  seat  with  the  small 
boys  never  growed  ;  a  tailor  made  him. 
Them  young  scamps  '11  worry  the  chick- 
ens. 'Nother  tailor-made  man  in  the 
buggy  'n'  a  gal  to  match,  all  frills  'n'  flum- 
mery. I  won't  wash  them  frills,  'n'  she 
needn't  think  I  will  !  " 
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So  Jane  made  her  inventory,  as  the 
landing  was  effected  on  the  broad  stone 
step,  and  then  curtsied  in  a  way  that 
made  the  small  "  scamps  "  giggle. 

The  older  woman  walked  straight  into 
the  wide  hall,  and  sank  down  on  a  chair 
forlornly ;   the  young  woman  of  the  frills, 


"  Marthy  !  Marthy  !  "  thought  Jane. 
"  Queer't  she's  got  her  name  !  "  —  and 
she  thought  at  once  about  the  "  feelin's." 
But  she  was  soon  too  busy  in  helping 
the  new  people  to  choose  and  arrange 
their  rooms,  and  in  directing  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  substantial  supper  with  her 
not  o  v e  r-y  oung 
niece,  Mirandy,  as 
an  assistant  in  the 
kitchen,  to  think 
of  "  feelin's." 
Only  after 
and  Thomas 
trudged  up 
road 
ting 

door-stone  of  their 
own  .  cottage  for 
Thomas's  evening 
pipe,  did  she  say 
with  energy,  "  I 
know  the  right 
f  e  e  1  i  n '  one 
a 'ready  !  "  Tho- 
mas, at  her  side, 
with  a  suspended 
puff,  looked  his 
admiration,  a  n  d 
sighed  back  what 
he  knew  too  well 
would  be  the  use- 
less question, 
"Which?" 

In  a  week  the 
old  Dunstane 
house  looked  wide 
awake,  and  Jane 
and  Thomas  found 
that  from  six  in  the 


she 

had 
the 

and  were  sit- 
on     the     big 


I   know  the  right  feelm'  one  a'ready. 


put  glasses  on  her  nose,  and  took  in  the 
near  view  from  the  step,  saying  with  re- 
lief, "There  is  a  hammock  place  under 
those  pine  trees."  The  small  scamps 
disappeared  with  a  shout  and  double 
tumble  on  the  grass ;  the  tailor-made 
men  lighted  cigars,  while  the  other  bared 
his  head,  and  putting  his  hand  on  the 
plain  girl's  shoulder,  said,  "Real  country 
at  last,  Martha  !  "  And  Martha,  who 
stood  with  her  hat  in  her  hand,  drew  in  a 
long  breath  of  satisfaction,  and  quietly 
said,  "  I  like  it  !  " 


at  night,  they  and 
Mirandy  had  to  exercise  as  never  before, 
to  keep  even  with  "  the  whims  o'  them 
city  folks."  But  for  the  still  evenings  and 
nights  at  their  own  place,  the  faithful  old 
bodies  would  have  felt  that  they  were 
"  catchin'  the  narves  that  Mis'  Dunstane 
was  thro  win'  off." 

"  Hosses  has  feelin's,  if  they  don't  show 
'em  !  "  grumbled  Thomas,  one  night  at 
his  pipe  service  on  the  stone.  "  Only  one 
in  thet  crowd't  the  big  house  thet  knows 
they  hev  tho'  ;  thet  Miss  Marthy'll  jump 
out  o'  the  kerridge  at  every  bad  hill,  and 
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she's  dead  set  agin  check-reins  !  '  No 
style  to  Marthy  ! '  Miss  Julia  said,  when 
she  let  Jack's  head  down  to-day,  jest's 
they  was  gittin'  on  the  hosses  for  a  hoss- 
back  ride." 

"Wot'd  Marthy  say?" 

"  Oh  !  she  didn't  say  nothin'  ;  she 
laughed  and  trotted  Jack  faster  out  o'  th' 
yard.  She  ain't  any  real  relation  o'  th' 
Dunstanes,  Jane,  ain't  Marthy ;  she's  a 
relation  o'  this  Mis'  Dunstane.  I  heerd 
her  tell  one  o'  them  young  men  to-day, 
and  she  was  a  Lakeman  o'  Berkshire." 

"  Here's  Miss  Marthy,  now,  father  ! 
How  she  swings  'long  the  road  !  " 

True  enough  ;  the  girl  was  soon  on  the 
doorsteps,  her  hat  caught  off  to  let  the 
breeze  stir  her  brown  hair,  and  no  trace 
of  the  hard  look  sometimes  on  her 
mouth,  as  she  chatted  of  horses  and  cows 
with  Thomas,  and  questioned  Jane  with 
gentle  courtesy  about  the  bygone  life  of 
the  old  mansion. 

"  Strange,  that  I  should  have  the  same 
name,  Martha  Tryphemia,"  she  said,  as 
Jane  ended  her  story  of  old  Aunt  Mar- 
thy's  lonely  life. 

"  Is  it,  now?  Tryphemy  !  wal  !  that  is 
cur'us  !  "  said  Jane;  "  'n  you  no  Dun- 
stane neither  !  Wish  Aunt  Marthy  knew 
that  !  " 

"P'r'haps  she  do,  Jane,"  said  Thomas 
as  he  knocked  his  pipe-bowl  empty. 

In  the  gathering  twilight,  Martha  Mat- 
ton  said  good-night  to  the  old  folks,  and 
they  watched  her  swinging  step  till  she 
waved  her  hat  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
between  them  and  the  old  house. 

"  Wut  be  they  a  tryin'  to  do  wth  that 
Miss  Marthy,  Jane,  them  Dunstanes?" 
This  was  on  the  evening  conference  on 
the  home  stone.  "  They  nag  her  more'n 
half  the  day,  and  thet  feller  is  pesterin' 
her  with  'tentions,  when  all  the  time  he 
thinks  Miss  Julia's  twice  as  fine.  Miss 
Marthy's  cold's  our  door-stun  in  Decem- 
ber, but  I  guess  there's  more  fire  down 
below." 

"  Father,  thet  girl's  just  a  martyr. 
Thet's  wut  Miss  Julia  calls  her  name,  it's 
German,  she  says  ;  'n'  thet's  wut  she  is, 
a  martyr,  but  wut's  all  about  I  can't 
make  out." 

"  Hes  she  got  money?  " 


"  Mebbe ;  'n'  thet's  wut  thet  feller 
with  the  bang  on  his  mouth  —  I  call  it  — 
is  arter.  'Tain't  her  he  wants,  sure's 
fate  ;  'n'  I  guess  she  'spicions  it.  Let- 
ters she  gits  don't  seem  t'  help  her  ;  she 
jest  looked  savage  when  I  come  on  her 
stretched  out  in  the  door  of  the  hay-barn 
this  mornin'  readin'  so  busy  she  didn't 
see  me  till  I  tumbled  over  her.  She's  in 
some  kind  o'  fix,  thet's  clear.  Miss 
Julia,  she's  full  o'  cur'osity  about  things 
in  the  garret ;  'n'  she's  got  her  eyes  on 
Aunt  Marthy's  old  sekertary.  '  Why, 
Jane,'  sez  she,  this  mornin,  '  it's  full  a 
hundred  year  old,  —  'n'  sech  beautiful 
wood,  —  'n'  carved  by  hand;  it's  a  per- 
fect treasure,  'n'  we  must  hev  it  in  town.' 
Then  she  tried  to  open  it ;  'n'  sez  I, 
'  Miss  Julia,  thet's  mine  till  the  right 
owner's  found,  —  'n'  I  hev  the  papers 
from  Miss  Marthy  Dunstane,  to  show  it.' 
'  Oh,  ho  !  '  sez  she.  '  Wut  do  you  mean 
by  the  right  owner,  —  'n'  how'll  you  find 
the  right  owner?'  'Thet's  my  secret,' 
sez  I,  —  'n'  she  turned  'n'  went  down 
stairs,  quite  miffy.  She  won't  give  it  up, 
—  'n'  she  won't  git  it  neither." 
"Who'll  git  it,  Jane?  " 
"  Thet's  my  secret,  Thomas." 

"  '  Martha  Matton  ain't  a  grain  o'  feel- 
in,' —  thet's  wut  Miss  Julia  told  the 
young  man  to-day,  Jane,"  said  Thomas, 
when  they  sat  in  council  the  next  even- 
ing. 

"  WTut's  her  judgment  got  to  stan' 
on?  "  sniffed  Jane. 

"  I  wuz  a  drivin'  up  Barrers's  Hill,  and 
Miss  Marthy  jumped  out  to  walk,  when 
she  see  one  o'  them  Barrers  children 
tumble  off  o'  the  stun  wall,  and  a  big 
stun  roll  on  top  o'  its  arm.  Miss  Julia 
screamed,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  but  Miss  Marthy  hed  the  child  in 
her  arms  in  no  time,  and  found  thet  there 
wuz  a  bone  broke.  Quick's  a  doctor 
could  do  it  she  triced  it  up  with  her 
handkercher,  took  the  young  un,  —  'twas 
that  three-year  old  Jim,  —  howlin'  like 
an  Injun,  and  carried  him  to  his  mother, 
who  wuz  runnin'  'cross  lots  to  see  wut's 
the  row.  Then  Miss  Julia,  who'd  ben 
cryin'  'n'  takin'  on,  sez  to  Mr.  Primes, 
'  Marthy  ain't  a  grain  o'  feelin'  ;  I  could- 
n't never  'a  done  it,  I'm  so  sensitive  !  '  ' 
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"  Sensitive  fiddlestick  !  Wut  else  'd 
Miss  Martha  do?  " 

"  She  told  us  t'  come  home  'thout  her, 
'n'  went  'cross  lots  herself  t'  git  thet 
young  Dr.  Pulsvvell  from  the  Mills,  't  come 
'n'  make  sure  all  wuz  right.  '  Thomas,' 
sez  she,  '  I  know  somethin'  wut  to  do  in 
'mergencies,  but  the  doctor  must  see  to 
the  child.'  But  she  looked  calm  's  a 
clock." 

"  'N'  tells  the  time  o'  day  better'n 
most  clocks.  The  Barrer's  children  are 
a  tough  lot,  'n'  th'  young  un'll  be  all 
right.     They  mostly  grow  on  stun  walls." 

Martha  Matton's  favorite  haunt,  as 
Jane  had  intimated,  was  the  old  barn  in 
the  orchard.  Who  with  any  country 
claims  on  his  affections  does  not  know 
the  charms  of  such  a  place  on  a  hot 
summer  day?  It  may  not  be  in  an  or- 
chard setting,  as  this  one  was,  but  it  will 
have  its  wide  doors  at  each  end  open  to 
the  air  ;  it  may  be  old  or  new7,  but  its  mows 
will   be   filled   with    the    sweet    hay,  with 


long  fringes,  swinging  low  from  the  outer 
beams  ;  it  may  or  may  not  have  stalls  for 
the  cattle,  but  it  will  not  be  at  all  re- 
lated to  the  modern  stable.  This  barn 
was  to  Martha  Matton  an  ideal  bower. 
The  great  beams  overhead  were  better 
than  lattice-work  ;  the  fragrance  of  the 
hay  was  better  than  that  of  roses  ;  the 
rakes  and  scythes  hanging  on  the  beams 
suggested  pictures  of  the  summer  fields 
before  they  had  yielded  their  fleece  to 
the  shearers,  —  the  white  and  rosy  fleece 
of  the  clover  and  blossoming  grasses. 
She  had  seen  the  mowers  bend  to  their 
work  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  rhythmic  strokes  of  the 
scythes,  —  better  far  than  the  machines. 
The  big  field,  stretching  away  to  a  hill- 
side, she  could  see  through  one  open 
door.  It  was  now  bare  to  the  sunshine, 
and  only  ringing  with  the  whirr  of  locusts 
and  grasshoppers.  From  the  other  door, 
near  which  her  seat  of  piled -up  hay  was 
placed,  she  saw  the  yet  waving  grass  of 
the  orchard  under  the  apple- 
trees,  which  twisted  and 
stretched  their  old  arms 
about,  as  if  seeking  for  their 
younger  days  of  full  blossom 
and  fruitage.  They  still 
covered  themselves  with 
leaves,  and  offered  a  shelter 
from  the  noonday  heat, 
though  allowing  enough  sun- 
shine to  filter  through,  to 
change  many  a  blade  of 
grass  from  green  to  gold. 
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Martha,  half  reclining  on  her  hay 
mound,  with  arms  clasped  over  her  head, 
watched  the  ladder  of  light  made  by  a 
sunbeam  slanting  through  the  hay-loft 
window  to  the  floor  below  ;  watched  the 
hens  as  they  stepped  hesitatingly  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  barn  door,  and  lis- 
tened to  their  droning  talk,  which  seemed 
assertive  too.  She  recalled  the  question 
small  Tommy  Dunstane  had  asked  that 
morning  before  he  left  her  for  more  ac- 
tive pleasures  :  "  Cousin  Martha,  what  d' 
you  s'pose  the  hens  are  thinking  about?  " 
—  instantly  answering  his  own  question  : 
"  I  s'pose  they  think  they  're  the  people 
and  we  are  the  hens." 

"Yes,"  thought  Martha,  "  they  do  put 
down  their  feet  and  cock  their  heads,  as 
if  they  were  the  people,  and  wisdom 
would  die  with  them.  I  wish  they  would 
advise  me.  Shall  I  make  a  slave  of  my- 
self for  life,  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  ? 
Uncle  Norcross  writes  that  I  ought  to 
reward  Aunt  Josephine  and  himself  for 
their  care  of  me  by  securing  this  fortune  ; 
and  Percival  Primes  knows  well  enough 
what  bait  hangs  at  the  end  of  the  line 
they  dangle.  He  doesn't  want  me  ;  and 
Julia  longs  for  what  I  would  gladly  be 
free  from.  Such  a  puzzling  checker- 
board my  life  is  now  !  If  I  had  just  a 
modest  hundred  or  two  of  my  own  ! 
Then  I  would  pick  up  the  dropped 
threads  of  my  studies  and  make  myself 
what  I  could  take  delight  in  being, — a 
doctor.  But  I  should  horrify  my  rela- 
tions, and  be  forever  a  terrible  example 
of  undutifulness  !      Dear  me  !  " 

Jane  was  not  to  be  found  that  night 
when  Thomas  turned  his  face  homewards, 
nor  did  she  appear  till  his  first  pipe  had 
been  smoked.  But  her  old  face  was  full 
of  happy  mystery  when  she  did  come  in 
sight  ;  and  Thomas,  knowing  something 
had  happened,  was  so  excited  that  his 
empty  pipe  was  in  his  mouth,  when  Jane, 
after  all  her  "  knockings  about  "  inside 
were  done,  sat  down  with  her  half-knit 
woollen  sock  in  hand  for  the  day's  re- 
view. 

"Wal,  Jane  !  " 

"  Wal,  Thomas,  wut  new  fashion  of 
smokin'  hev  ye  taken  to?  Is  thet  a  city 
notion  !      I'm  waitin'  fur  ye  to  light  your 


pipe,  'n'  smoke  it  the  nateral  'n'  not  the 

speritooal  way." 

Thomas,  with  a  foolish  look,  pulled  the 
old  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  made  it 
ready  for  duty  ;  but  not  till  many  whiffs 
of  smoke  had  curled  into  the  evening 
air,  and  many  rounds  had  been  been 
made  by  the  shining  needles,  was  there  a 
sound  save  the  twitter  of  home-returning 
birds,  the  call  of  a  whippoorwill,  and  the 
disputing  katydids. 

"'She  did,  she  didn't;  she  did,  she 
didn't  ! '  How  tired  I  be  o'  them 
katies,"  at  last  said  Jane  ;  "  'n'  they  don't 
contradict  each  other  more'n  folks  do, 
only  they  make  more  noise  'bout  it  than 
fine  folks  do."  Then  there  was  another 
silent  and  vigorous  round  of  knitting. 

"  Father,"  at  last  "  I've  give  thet  key 
to  Marthy  Tryphemy  Matton,  'n'  old 
Aunt  Marthy's  glad  in  heaven,  I  do  b'lieve. 
Ye  see,"  she  continued,  "  'twas  this  way. 
After  the  family 'd  gone  off,  's  I  thought, 
the  hull  lot  on  'em,  on  thet  two  days' 
'scursion,  [  took  the  time  to  do  some 
washin',  —  some  o'  them  old  tablecloths 
o'  Aunt  Marthy's.  Mis'  Dunstane  took 
sech  a  likin'  to  'em,  they're  so  old-fash- 
ioned !  Sech  a  pother  they  make  'bout 
old  things  !  sh'd  think  they'd  want  you'n 
me  t'  set  up  in  their  city  house,  'cause 
we're  old  !  Wal  !  I  laid  out  to  wash 
them  cloths  'n'  put  'em  out  in  the  back 
orchard  to  whiten.  Jest's  I  went  into  the 
orchard  gate,  I  see  a  bit  o'Miss  Marthy's 
blue  gown  hangin'  over  th'  sill  o'  th'  barn 
door,  'n'  I  wondered  how  she'd  managed 
to  stay  behind.  I  went,  kind  o'  soft, 
over  to  the  bleachin'  ground,  'n'  I  could 
see  Miss  Marthy  framed  like  a  picter  in 
the  doorway,  settin'  on  a  hay  mound. 
Her  head  was  throwed  back  agin  the 
side  o'  the  door.  She  had  her  arms  over 
her  head,  an'  a  letter  was  a  layin'  in  her 
lap,  'n'  her  eyes  seemed  lookin'  inter 
next  year.  So  I  picked  up  my  basket, 
'n'  meant  to  git  away  'thout  her  knowin' 
any  one  was  round  ;  but  'thout  movin'  a 
hair,  '  Jane,'  she  called  out,  '  are  you  very 
busy?'  "'No,'  sez  I,  'I  ain't  no  call  to 
kill  myself  in  the  nex'  half  hour,  —  guess 
Mirandy  c'n  git  along  'thout  me.'  'Wal, 
Jane,'  sez  Miss  Marthy,  '  then  I  wish 
you'd  come  here  'n'  let  me  talk  to  you.' 

So  I   just  settled  down  on   t'other   side 
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o'  the  barn  door  'n'  — well  —  I  wish  I'd 
hed  this  sock  o'  yourn  in  my  pocket.  I 
hed  to  pick  up  the  grass,  m'  braid  it. 
Miss  Marthy  sot  up  straight  on  the  hay, 
with  her  hands  'round  her  knees,  'n'  put 
her  eyes  on  me,  'n'  I  see  for  the  first  time 
wut  good  eyes  they  be,  —  might  be  black 
or  might  be  gray,  'cordin'  t'  inside 
weather,  I  guess.  At  last  she  sez,  '  Jane, 
I  can't  remember  my  father,  'n'  my 
mother  is  jest  like  a  dream  to  me,  I  was 
so  young  when  she  died.  Aunt  Josephine 
'n'  Uncle  Norcross,  —  her  brother,  you 
know — -hed  the  care  o'  me,  'n'  they  hev 
given  me  food  'n'  clothin'  'n'  schoolin', 
but  they  don't  love  me.  I  don't  know 
anybody  to  advise  me  wut  to  do,  now  thet 
I  hev  to  choose  between  two  roads,  'n' 
Jane,  I  do  believe  you're  put  in  my  way 
this  mornin'  as  a  sort  of  guide-board.' 
'Wal,'  sez  I,  '  Miss  Marthy,  I  ain't  much 
of  a  guide-board,  but  I  cin  make  a  sign, 
p'r'aps,  if  I  know  which  way  ye  want  to 
travel.'  '  Thet's  easy  told,'  sez  she,  'but 
wishes  'n'  wants  'n'  feelin's  ain't  alwers  to 
be  trusted.'  Then  she  told  the  hull 
story.  <  Percival  Primes,'  sez  she,  '  is  a 
fur  away  cousin  of  Aunt  Josephine,  'n'  his 
father  wants  him  to  marry  me,  because  — 
well,  because  he  calls  me  a  sensible  girl. 
I  happened  to  serve  the  old  gentleman 
once,'n'  he's  made  his  son's  inheritance 
depend  on  marryin'  me.  He  ain't  a  good 
son,  Jane,'  sez  she,  'he  ain't  a  good 
man  ;  he  don't  love  anybody  but  himself, 
'n'  his  father  wants  to  save  him  from 
himself.  Aunt  Josephine  and  Uncle 
Norcross  want  me  out  of  the  way,  mar- 
ried 'n'  settled,  so  they  want  me  to  say 
"  Yes  "  to  him  to-morrow —  to-day,  if  I'd 
gone.' 

"  '  How'd  you  manage  to  stay  to  hum?  ' 
sez  I. 

"  '  Why,  I  kep'  out  o'  the  way,'  sez  she  ; 
'  hid  in  the  haymow  for  an  hour.  They 
called  'n'  hunted  everywhere,  but  jest 
here  ;  they  didn't  know  of  this  bit  o'  my 
property  !  I  heard  'em  say,  "  She's 
prob'ly  off  doin'  some  doctorin'."  'N' 
Jane,  I  do  like  doctorin'  ;  if  I  hed  a  bit 
o'  money  all  my  own,  I'd  study  for  it,  'n' 
do  some  good  in  life.  No  one  but  Uncle 
John  —  thet's  this  Mr.  Dunstane,  —  '11 
hear  to  it  for  a  minute.  "  It's  a  disgrace," 
Julia  sez,  'n'  wut  Julia  sez  is  law  to  Aunt 


Josephine.'  I  couldn't  wait  no  longer. 
I  riz  straight  up,  'n'  pulled  up  my  gown ; 
but  if  them  pesky  pockets  didn't  act 
contrairy,  'n'  I  hed  to  make  the  hull 
mortal  tower  on  'em,  'fore  I  found  thet 
key.  I  guess  she  thought  my  wits  wuz 
clean  gone,  but  when  I'd  got  my  fingers 
on  the  ribbin,  I  said,  '  S'pose  I  give  ye  a 
key  instid  of  a  sign  ?  ' 

"  '  A  key  to  the  sitooation?  '   sez  she. 

"  '  Yes  !  a  key  to  the  sitooation  !  '  sez 
I,  'n'  I  pulled  out  the  brass  key. 

"'Why,  Jane!'  sez  she,  'it's  a  real 
key  ;  what' 11  that  do  for  me  ?  ' 

"  '  Wal,  Miss  Marthy,  't  seems  's  if  old 
Aunt  Marthy'd  given  me  a  story  to  tell 
ye,  'n'  this  key  goes  with  it ;  'f  I'd  got  my 
knittin'  I  could  tell  it  better,  but  with  the 
help  o'  this  ere  grass  I'll  git  through.' 

"  '  A  good  while  ago,'  I  said  to  her,  '  I 
hed  a  gal  o'  my  own  'bout's  old  as  you, 
'n'  she  died.  'Twas  after  thet  I  come  to 
Aunt  Marthy,  for  I'd  lived  t'other  side  o' 
the  mounting,  'n'  I  couldn't  stay  there, 
'n'  Thomas  couldn't,  so  jest  afore  old 
Peter  Dunstane  died,  Aunt  Marthy  asked 
us  —  she'd  known  us  alwers —  t'  come  'n' 
live  with  her.  One  day,  when  we'd  ben 
here  'bout  ten  years,  Aunt  Marthy  wuz  so 
sick  't  I  thought  she'd  die,  'n'  when  she 
was  gittin'  better,  she  sez  to  me  one  day, 
'  Jane,'  sez  she,  '  I  b'lieve  I  kin  trust  ye, 
'n'  'fore  I  die  I  want  to  be  o'  some  use 
in  the  world.  I  want  to  bless  it  goin'  out 
of  it,  ef  I  hevn't  while  I've  been  in  it.'  I 
wuz  goin'  to  tell  her  how  her  good  quiet 
life  hed  alwers  blessed  people,  but  she 
stopped  me.  '  No,  Jane,'  she  sez,  '  not 
bein'  bad  may  be  better'n  nothin',  but  I 
oughter  been  a  positive  active  force,'  — 
her  very  words,  —  ' 'n'  I've  only  been  a 
negative  one.  Might  a  been  different  !  ' 
she  sighed.  '  "  Only  one  mission  for 
woman,"  father  said,  "  'n'  thet's  a  home 
mission."  Ef  a  woman  c'n  read  'n'  write 
'n'  add,  'ts  enough.  Mother  wuz  alwers 
pale,  'n'  out  o'  sperrits,  'n'  father  said 
'twas  'cause  she  tried  when  she  wuz 
young  to  know  too  much.  But  she  never 
told  me  anything  about  her  life,  'cept  as 
she  told  it  by  her  silence.  "  Stay  with 
your  father  when  I'm  gone,"  she  said  on 
her  death-bed,  "  'n'  when  he's  gone  ye'll 
be  free  to  go  somewhere  'n'  be  somethin'." 
But  when  father  died  his  will  follered,  'n' 
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The  afternoon   passed   like  a  dream." 


fettered  me.  I  was  tied  to  the  place, 
with  only  'nough  money  to  keep  it,  'n' 
too  old  to  make  new  ventures.  'Mong 
mother's  things  I  found  an  old  housewife 
thet'd  ben  in  her  sekretary  drawer  more'n 
fifty  year.  'Tvvas  made  o'  bits  o'  silk  put 
together  like  wut  they  call  crazy  patch- 
work. A  wallet  kind  of  a  thing,  bound 
round  with  green  ribbin.  Silk  'n'  ribbin 
looked  like  faded  pressed  flowers.  In 
this  housewife  wuz  a  letter  more  yeller'n 
faded  than  the  silk.  Thet  letter  told  me 
the  story  o'  mother's  life,  'n'  ef  I'd  known 
it  sooner  't  might  'a'  made  a  difference 
in  mine.  Too  late  for  me,'  said  she'  '  but 
mebbe  I  c'n  help  some  young  girl  by  it, 
'n'  I'm  goin'  to  make  you  guardeen.  Jane. 
You're  a  jedge  o'  character,  'n'  I  trust 
your   common-sense.     The  old  sekertary 


in  my  room's  got  thet  housewife  in  it,  'n'  I 
sh'll  leave  it  in  your  care.  '  Here's  a 
bankbook  thet's  to  go  with  it.'  'N'  then 
she  told  me  the  kind  o'  girl  she  wanted 
to  help.  <  Mebbe  the  new  Dunstanes 
that'll  come  here'll  hev  'mong  'em  some 
young  woman  thet  you'll  choose  for  me  ; 
but,  anyway,  Jane,  you  won't  hurry,  'n' 
you'll  make  sure  o'  the  right  one.' 

"  Miss  Marthy  stopped  me.  '  Jane, 
you  don't  know  me  yet ;  and,  besides, 
Julia  is  a  real  Dunstane,  and  ought  to  be 
the  one.' 

"  *  Wal,'  sez  I,  <  Miss  Marthy,  I'm  the 
one  to  decide,  'n'  I've  made  your  'lection 
sure,  so  thet's  the  end  o'  thet.'  Then 
out  o'  my  biggest  pocket  I  took  the  bank- 
book,—  Village  Bank,  Siasville,  made  out 
to  Marthy  Tryphemy  Dunstane,  'n'  put  it 
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in  Miss  Marthy's  lap  open.  She  jest 
looked  at  it  's  if  she  wuz  scared,  'n'  the 
red  riz  'n  her  face  clean  up  to  her  hair ; 
her  eyes  filled  ;  but  she  swallered  hard, 
'n'  after  a  minute  she  says:  "Two  thou- 
sand dollars  !  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take !  Can  I  honestly  take  it,  Jane  ? 
Ain't  it  Dunstane  property?' 

"'Wal,'  sez  I,  '  Miss  Marthy,  old  Aunt 
Marthy  didn't  hev  much  of  her  own  way 
while  she  lived,  nor  much  of  her  own  way 
anyhow,  but  she  hed  a  few  things  that 
were  hern,  'n'  she  hed  a  right  to  say  who 
should  hev  'em.  If  she  hedh't  been 
honester'n  most,  she'd  'a'  broke  her 
father's  will  in  the  beginning,  —  lawyers 
said  she'd  ought  ter,  'n'  I  said  she'd  ought 
ter,  for  'twas  a  crazy  will,  'n'  I  b'lieve 
Peter  Dunstane  was  crazy  'fore  he  ever 
came  inter  the  world.' 

"  By  this  time  Miss  Marthy  was  smilin', 
'n'  sez  she,  'Jane,  if  it's  true  it's  like  a 
fairy  story,  'n'  you're  the  fairy.' 

"  '  Look  more  like  a  witch,  I  guess,' 
sez  I  ;  '  but  here's  the  key  to  the  old 
sekertary,  'n'  you'll  hev  the  house  to 
yourself  to-day,  so  you  c'n  open  it  'n' 
hev  plenty  o'  time  ter  read  wut  you  find." 

To  Martha  Matton,  sitting  on  the  gar- 
ret floor  in  front  of  the  old  secretary, 
reading  the  story  of  a  young  life  nearly  a 
century  ago,  the  afternoon  passed  like  a 
dream.  Indeed,  she  had  seemed  walking 
in  sleep,  as  she  climbed  the  narrow  stairs 
leading  to  the  garret.  The  secretary 
stood  conspicuous  among  other  old  things 
—  tall  and  slender,  with  twisted  legs  and 
carved  top,  its  age  revealed  only  in  its 
style  and  its  deep  color.  Martha  sat 
down  before  it,  musing  on  the  secret  it 
contained,  as  she  twirled  the  key  by  its 
narrow  yellow  ribbon.  One  small  win- 
dow was  open  to  the  breeze,  and  the 
sunshine  lighted  up  the  corner  where  the 
secretary  stood.  A  wasp  buzzed  on  the 
window  pane ;  a  sparrow  sang  on  the 
elm  outside  ;  and  to  Martha  Matton,  on 
the  floor,  twirling  the  ribbon  it  seemed 
as  if  with  that  small  key  she  was  to  open 
a  new  world.  She  paused  before  putting 
the  kev  to  the  lock,  as  many  a  discoverer 
has  paused,  before  testing  the  power  of 
the  clue  he  holds.  At  last  she  put  the 
key  in,  turned  it,  and  let  down  the  top. 
Queer     little     pigeon-holes     and     three 


drawers.  Over  the  smallest  drawer  hung 
another  key,  on  a  faded  green  ribbon. 
Everything  was  empty,  save  one  pigeon- 
hole, in  which  were  a  wooden  box  of  red 
wafers  and  a  wooden  sand-box,  of  a  style 
unknown  to  Martha.  Older  people 
remember  when  sealing-wax  or  the  crisp 
wafer  fastened  the  carefully  folded  letter ; 
they  recall  the  perforated  sand  shaker 
which  dried  the  ink  and  raised  the  words 
of  the  bold  penman  into  palpable  black 
ridges  dear  to  the  touch  of  childhood. 

Martha  took  the  key  from  its  hook, 
and  in  the  drawer  which  it  opened  she 
found  the  housewife  which  Aunt  Marthy 
had  described  to  Jane.  Pinned  to  it 
was  a  folded  paper  addressed  in  a  crab- 
bed hand,  "To  the  one  I  would  help." 
Martha  opened  it,  with  the  feeling  that 
a  gentle  spirit  was  beside  her,  and  she 
half  audibly  breathed  her  thanks,  as  she 
read  : 

"  I  who  write  this  never  saw  you  who 
read,  but  our  souls  must  be  related,  and 
I  greet  you  to-day." 

The  sparrow  sang  again,  and  a  silver 
aspen  near  the  elm  rustled  so  mysteriously 
that  Martha  looked  up,  almost  expecting 
to  find  some  one  visibly  beside  her. 

"  I  have  a  right  to  give  you  the  savings 
of  many  years,  It  was  easy  to  save  here, 
—  easier  than  to  spend,  for  my  allowance 
was  too  large  for  dress  in  my  quiet  life. 
It  was  not  large  enough  to  do  what  I 
wished  when  younger,  and  when  I  had 
saved  this  I  was  old.  Yes,  I  have  a  right 
to  give  you  the  means  to  make  your  life 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Have  I  a  right  to 
give  you  my  mother's  secret?  If  it  will 
help  you,  I  have  no  right  to  withhold  it. 
Through  fifty  years  of  marriage  it  lay 
treasured  in  her  secretary,  —  my  mother's 
one  private  place.  If  she  had  shared  it 
with  me  my  life  might  have  been  different. 
If  a  woman  lives  in  her  fancies,  without 
the  balance  of  active  duties  in  the  line  of 
her  intellectual  tastes,  she  becomes  the 
feeble  slave  of  circumstances.  If  feeling 
does  not  help  our  growth,  and  is  not 
turned  into  service,  it  is  false  feeling. 
The  letter  in  the  housewife  was  written 
as  a  farewell  to  my  mother  by  her  lover, 
when  he  knew  that  she  was  to  marry 
Peter  Dunstane  because  her  father  would 
secure  an  estate  by  the  marriage.     A  tiue 
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feeling  would  have  strengthened  her  to 
break  her  bonds,  to  carry  on  the  education 
she  had  begun,  and  to  wait  for  the  time 
when  Timothy  Deering  had  finished  his 
studies  and  they  could  make  their  way  in 
life  together." 

Martha  started,  for  Timothy  Deering 
was  the  name  of  her  own  grandfather,  her 
mother's  father,  whom  she  did  not 
remember,  but  who  had  named  her,  his 
only  grandchild,  Martha  Tryphemia,  on 
his  deathbed.     The  aspen  rustled  again. 

"  But  '  children,  obey  your  parents,' 
had  been  the  very  bread  of  my  mother's 
life,  and  whether  it  was  '  in  the  Lord  '  was 
a  question  never  raised.  When  the  crisis 
came  and  her  father  ordered  her  to  set 
her  face,  because  of  uncertain  fortune, 
against  her  growth  with  him  she  loved, 
and  take  Peter  Dunstane,  with  his  money 
and  his  narrow  views  of  life  and  of  woman's 
place  in  life,  she  obeyed  ;  and  she  died, 
making  believe  she  was  happier  in  obey- 
ing than  in  loving.  Poor  mother  !  She 
let  me  live  the  same  colorless,  repressed 
life ;  she  discouraged  every  desire  of 
mine  for  greater  independence,  and  I 
could  not  leave  her  alone  at  last  in  her 
feeble  health  to  the  wearing  round  of 
household  duties  and  needless  petty 
economies. 

"  My  poor  mother  !  We  will  now  to- 
gether try  to  make  amends  by  helping 
some  fresh  brave  young  soul  that  hesi- 
tates at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  to  set 
her  feet  in  that  road  which  is  narrow 
indeed,  but  ever  climbing  the  heights. 
I  give  the  secretary  and  the  old  house- 
wife with  its  contents  into  your  hands, 
dear  young  struggler.  Keep  them  as  a 
sacred  trust  which  the  hands  of  two  still 
living  friends  have  put  in  your  way,  to 
help  you  in  avoiding  their  mistakes." 

The  aspen  rustled  and  sighed  again  as 
Martha  finished  the  letter.  She  dropped 
it  in  her  lap,  sat  still  on  the  floor,  her 
chin  resting  on  her  hands,  and  tried  to 
recall  what  her  old  nurse  had  told  her 
about  her  Grandfather  Deering.  He  was 
a  minister,  a  fine  old  man.  He  must 
have  been  a  handsome  youth,  —  and  he 
was  a  great  scholar.  He  did  not  marry 
till  he  was  quite  old,  and  then  married 
an  orphan  who  was  working  for  an  edu- 
cation    and    was    his    pupil     in    Latin. 


His  own  daughter  was  named  Martha, 
but  Martha  Lakeman,  taking  her  mother's 
family  name ;  and  Martha  Matton  re- 
membered that  she  had  often  wished  she 
had  been  given  Lakeman  instead  of  Try- 
phemia for  her  own  middle  name. 

How  strange  it  all  seemed  !  The  old 
housewife  lay  in  the  open  drawer.  Mar- 
tha rose.  The  air  of  the  attic,  with  its 
odors  of  dead  herbs  and  yesterdays 
seemed  oppressive.  She  took  the  house- 
wife, locked  the  secretary,  —  her  secretary, 
—  and  hurried  with  the  silk  wallet  to  her 
own  room,  which  Jane  had  told  her  was 
old  Aunt  Martha's  summer  room.  "  Too 
small  for  Julia,"  Aunt  Josephine  had 
decided  ;  and  Martha  had  rejoiced  that 
she  found  it  so  undesirable,  for  how  cosy 
it  was,  and  how  airy  too  !  South  and 
east  the  windows  looked  across  the  mead- 
ows to  the  wooded  hillsides  ;  and  near 
the  south  one,  where  the  big  dainty  cov- 
ered armchair  stood,  a  great  pine  sang 
its  song  of  the  lost  sea,  and  sent  in  the 
balsam  of  its  breath  for  healing.  The 
space  between  this  window  and  the  other 
on  the  same  side  had  seemed  bare,  and 
Martha  had  filled  it  with  a  table  for  her 
books.  Now  a  new  thought  struck  her. 
"  I  do  believe  the  secretary  would  just 
fit  in  here,"  and  so  Jane  was  called. 

"  Of  course  I  knew  you'd  see  where 
it  b'longed,"  Jane  said,  "  stood  there, 
I  guess,  more'n  forty  year,  right  in  that 
spot.  Thomas  !  Mirandy  !  Come  quick, 
both  o'  ye  !  I  want  yer  !  Jest  bring 
the  sekertary  down  to  its  old  place. 
Things  come  round,  well's  people. 
Many's  the  time  I've  seen  Aunt  Marthy 
sett'n  'tween  them  winders,  writin'  't  thet 
desk  !  Look  out  f'r  thet  ere  leg,  Mi- 
randy !  Thomas  !  don't  bang  the  wall  ! 
There  !  don't  it  look  nateral?  " 

Jane  looked  on  with  pride,  while  Miss 
Martha  praised  the  beauty  of  the  car- 
ving, and  Thomas  and  Mirandy  grumbled 
a  bit  at  the  weight. 

Never  could  Martha  forget  that  August 
afternoon  spent  in  the  old-fashioned  bed- 
room. The  windows  were  all  open  to 
the  breeze  that  fluttered  the  muslin  cur- 
tains at  the  windows  and  brought  in  the 
fragrance  of  the  pine.  The  big  easy 
chair  took  Martha,  with  the  old  house- 
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wife  in  her  hands,  to  its  comfortable 
depths,  and  the  summer  stillness  was  un- 
broken by  a  human  voice.  It  was  all  so 
strange  and  story-book  like,  and  in  her 
wildest  dreamings  she  had  never  seen 
herself  in  a  story-book.  She  drew  from 
the  faded  old  wallet  a  letter,  written  on 
paper  as  yellow  as  the  bit  of  yellow  silk 
in  the  housewife,  though  once  it  had 
been  as  white  as  that  had  undoubtedly 
been.  It  was  folded  carefully,  as  the 
worn  creases  showed,  and  a  fragment  of 
the  red  wax  seal  still  clung  to  the  paper. 
The  letter  was  dated  August  28th,  18 — . 
Again  a  strange  coincidence  ;  for  this, 
too,  was  August,  and  the  28th.  It  was 
postmarked  in  a  college  town  in  Maine, 
and  the  handwriting  was  clear  and  firm, 
only  the  beginning  looked  blurred.  Who 
should  say  what  had  fallen  on  the  line  ? 

"  My  very  dear  Tryphemia  :  —  Once  more  I 
write  to  you,  only  once  more;  for  beyond  this 
would  be  a  wrong  to  you  and  to  my  own  con- 
science. I  plead  no  longer  for  myself;  I  have 
struggled,  and,  I  hope,  conquered  the  self  which 
said,  '  I  cannot  and  will  not  give  her  up,  for  I 
know  that  she  loves  me,  and  turns  from  me  only 
because  she  hears  the  voice  of  parental  authority. 

"  It  is  true  that  I  think  you  are  wrong.  You 
will  think  that  my  eyes  are  held  from  seeing  the 
right  way  by  my  affections.  Let  me.  suffer  this 
rather  than  appear  to  persuade  you  from  the  path 
of  what  you  deem  duty. 

"  But  to  obey  a  father's  '  Thou  shalt '  when  it 
means  binding  yourself  to  live  a  lie,  when  it 
bars  the  way  to  the  growth  of  your  mind  and 
your  soul,  when  it  is  to  make  of  you  a  mere  title- 
deed,  —  this  I  cannot  do  without  pleading  with 
you  for  yourself.  Such  a  command  is  not  '  in 
the  Lord,'  and  therefore  it  is  not  right  to  obey 
it.  I  look  forward,  and  see  you,  not  only  giving 
up  that  which  has  been  the  joy  of  life,  but  forced 
through  your  own  act  to  serve  the  things  which 
you  must  despise.  I  see  your  ideals  fade  and 
fall  before  the  winds  of  derisive  commonplace, 
and  see  you  yielding  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
a  life  you  were  made  to  accept  through  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty.  I  implore  you  to  reverence 
now  in  yourself  the  woman  that  would  be,  —  that 
maybe,  —  and  accept  not  this  yoke.  It  may  be 
right  for  you  to  see  me  no  more ;  but  to  kill 
your  ideals  —  no  child  has  a  right  to  give  such 
obedience,  no  father  or  mother  has  a  right  to 
command  it.  Obey  your  father,  so  far  as  I  am 
in  question,  and  I  will  believe  that  as  you  follow 
conscience  you  must  so  far  be  right;  but  oh  !  do 
not  obey  him  to  the  lifelong  loss  of  the  spirit  that 
must  forever  suffer  if  its  grandest  ideals  are  cast 
out.  You  will  not  make  any  human  soul  the 
better  by  a  concession  to  grasping  worldliness. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  back  the  bitter  personal  cry 
as  I  write,  but  I  will  not  load  your  sorrow  with 
my  own.     I  would  only  bar  the  way,  if  I   could 


with  a  flaming  sword,  that  leads  only  to  a  wasted, 
loveless  life,  and  point  to  the  higher  law  that  for- 
bids the  barter  of  one's  spiritual  dower  for  any 
mess  of  pottage,  whatever  pious  praise  be 
written  on  the  contract.  In  sad  sincerity,  and 
with  prayer  for  your  welfare,  now  and  always, 
your  friend,  Timothy  Deering." 

"  Prophecy  fulfilled  "  was  written  below 
the  signature  in  a  woman's  tremulous 
hand,  with  the  date,  August  28,  18  —  . 

The  yellow  sheet  dropped  from  Martha 
Matton's  fingers.  She  sat  long,  thinking  ; 
then  folded  the  letter,  replaced  it  in  the 
old  housewife,  and  returned  it  to  the 
drawer  where  it  had  lain  so  long.  Her 
bank  book  she  put  into  another  drawer, 
and  turned  the  key  of  the  old  secretary 
upon  her  fortune  and  her  oracle. 

A  week  later,  Thomas  took  one  day 
in  his  cart  to  the  village  station,  a  trunk 
and  something  else  carefully  boxed  up, — 
so  odd  in  size  and  shape  that  a  council 
of  village  loafers  could  not  make  out  what 
it  could  be,  though  they  sat  on  it  by  turns 
and  in  groups  all  the  afternoon. 

The  next  morning  Martha  Matton 
walked  the  three  miles  from  Jane's  cot- 
tage to  the  same  station,  alone,  and  when 
the  express  tram  stopped,  she  said  good- 
by  to  one  person  only,  the  young  doctor 
from  Kebo  Mills,  who  chanced  to  be 
there.     No  Dunstane  was  in  sight. 

What  Thomas  called  a  "  cold  strike," 
came  upon  the  country  that  night.  Jane 
called  it  "  ridie'lous  cold  ;  cold  'nough  to 
skin  a  dog!" — and  at  early  evening 
banged  the  door  against  the  premature 
chill  and  frost,  and  stirred  the  wood-fire 
on  the  wide  hearth  in  her  kitchen.  For 
her  own  use  she  would  have  no  stove  till 
winter  reigned,  and  old  bones  cried  out 
for  heat.  The  pot-hooks  and  fire-dogs 
had  served  more  than  one  generation  in 
the  Dunstane  kitchen  before  the  range 
was  thought  of.  On  each  side  of  the 
chimney  was  a  rocking-chair,  black  and 
comely  in  its  antiquity,  with  a  padded 
back  and  a  plump,  feather-cushion,  gay 
with  flowered  chintz.  Tallow  dips,  in 
shining  brass  candlesticks,  had  been 
taken  down  from  a  high  shelf  over  the 
dresser,  and  stood  on  a  round  table  with 
remarkable  legs,  spreading  from  one  cen- 
tral pillar. 

Thomas,  in  his  chair,  basked  in  the 
heat   and  watched   his   pipe-smoke  as    it 
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curled,  or  the  chimney-smoke  as  it  wrig- 
gled up  the  wide  mouth  that  swallowed  it 
at  last.  No  use  to  interview  Jane  till  the 
heel  of  her  stocking  was  "set  up,"  and 
Thomas  knew  from  long  experience  the 
time  when  silence  was  golden. 

At  last  Jane  pushed  her  spectacles  up 
till  they  raised  the  frill  of  her  cap,  settled 
back,  slightly  off  the  perpendicular, —  she 
never  leaned,  —  and  began  to  knit,  with 
the  air  of  one  whose  work  goes  of  itself. 
Still  Thomas  had  cleared  his  throat  sev- 
eral times,  and  yawned  several  more  be- 
fore she  spoke. 

"Wut  ye  fidgetin'  fur,  Thomas?  I 
s'pose  I  ain't  no  call  now  to  keep  back 
the  '  sekal  of  the  story,'  'n'  I'll  prophesy 
another ;  'n'  two  sekal's  more'n  most 
stories  hev.  They're  a  pooty  mad  lot  o' 
folks  at  the  house  to-night,  Thomas,  'n' 
they  won't  stay  there  much  longer.  Wut'd 
they  say  to  Miss  Marthy  when  they  come 
back?  Why  she  hed  the  first  say,  'n' 
tol'  the  whole  truth,  'bout  the  sekertary 
'n'  bout  the  bankbook.  Not  'bout  the 
letters,  —  thet's  her  secret  now.  Miss 
Julia  hed  to  look  onhappy,  'n'  so'd  Mr. 
Primes ;  but  there's  somethin'  atween 
them  two  ;  'n'  the  other  tailor-made,  Mr. 
Greenfold,  —  he's  goin'  away  to-morrow 
—  won't  never  be  Mis'  Dunstane  s  son- 
in-law,  I  guess  !      Miss   Marthy  stood   all 


their  railin's,  'n'  jest  went  ahead  'n'  got 
ready  to  go.  Course  she  couldn't  stay 
with  them  creeturs,  'n'  you  know  how 
tuckered  out  she  wuz  here  last  night.  I 
ain't  made  no  mistake  'bout  thet  girl's 
'bility  'n'  true  feelin'  !  Now  she's  free 
from  the  rest,  '  Uncle  John  '  '11  find  a 
way  to  give  her  his  right  hand  when  she 
needs  it.  '  Wut's  she  goin'  to  do?' 
Why,  she's  goin'  to  study  'n'  fit  herself 
for  a  doctor.  '  Them  new  Dunstanes?' 
Wal,  they'll  never  be  old  Dunstanes  here, 
I  guess.  They  hate  the  old  place,  and 
say  they'll  shet  it  up.  Miss  Marthy  heerd 
Mis'  Dunstane  tell  Miss  Julia  she'd  hev  it 
sold.  I  know  some  one  thet'll  buy. 
'  Uncle  John  '  '11  git  a  hint  o'  who  wants 
it  from  Miss  Marthy,  'n't  can't  be  sold 
'thout  'Uncle  John'  says  so.  Thomas, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  place  fur  a  doctor, 
'n'  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing,  don't  you 
imagine,  for  Dr.  Pulsewell,  with  all  his 
practice  round  here,  in  Siasville,  'n'  Pilot- 
ville,  'n'  Bondstown,  t'  take  a  partner? 
That's  my  opinion.  'Aunt  Marthy?' 
She  object?  Bless  ye,  'a  growin'  'n'  a 
useful  life,  Jane,'  sez  she,  '  's  wut  every 
woman  's  well  's  every  man,  merried  or 
single,  should  hev,  minister  or  doctor,  or 
anythin'  thet  grows  ;  but  never  stay  still 
for  half  a  cent'ry,  in  a  pigeon-hole,  like 
mother's  old  housewife.'  " 
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MILWAUKEE. 

By   Captain    Charles  King. 


[Illustrated  chiefly  from  Photographs  by  S.  L.  Stein.] 


HAT  grand  lake  !  " 
exclaimed  Sir  Ed- 
win Arnold,  when 
but  a  few  days  ago 
he  paid  his  first 
visit  to  the  western 
shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  stand- 
ing on  the  bold  bluffs  overlooking  the 
bay  gazed  out  upon  the  dancing,  glisten- 
ing waters.  An  inland,  unsalted  sea, 
it  stretches  to  the  horizon  and  beyond, 
the  mirror  of  the  summer  skies,  the 
sport  of  the  wintry  gales.  Time  was 
when  only  on  its  buoyant  wave  did 
the    traveller    reach    the    haven    of    this 


deep  recess  among  the  wooded  shores. 
Now  three  lines  of  rail  stretch  southward 
to  that  other  city  ninety  miles  away,  and 
in  all  the  luxury  of  the  palace  car  we  wel- 
come the  coming  or  speed  the  parting 
guest.  Time  was,  half  a  century  ago, 
when  tourist,  settler,  or  emigrant,  one 
and  all,  embarked  at  Buffalo,  and  in  such 
famous  old  side-wheel  steamers  as  the 
James  Madison  or  the  Empire  State 
made  the  nearly  week-long  voyage,  touch- 
ing at  the  projecting  piers  of  Dunkirk, 
Ene,  Cleveland,  the  sandspit  of  San- 
dusky, the  plain  of  Toledo,  and  the  old 
half-French,  half-American  town  of  De- 
troit, twisted  and  turned  through  the 
mazes  of  the  St.  Clair  flats,  steamed  forth 
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upon  the  broad  and  often  restless  bosom 
of  Lake  Huron,  skirting  the  pine-covered 
points  of  Thunder  Bay,  calling  with  the 
mails  and  exchanging  greeting  with  the 
hospitable  soldiers  under  the  heights  of 
Michilimackinac,  "  Gem  of  the  Lakes  "  ; 
then  pushing  southwestward  picking  the 
way  amont,  those  oddly  named  islands 
and  headlands,  those  Frenchy  titles  which 
fresh- water  salts  could  never  learn,  yet 
easily  mastered  ;  for  long  since  the  Isle 
aux  Galets  of  the  voyageur  gave  way  on 
the  government  charts  to  Skilligallee  of 
the  sailor,  and  Seul  Choix  was  metamor- 
phosed into  Swishway.  Then,  southward 
bound,  the  glistening  white  prow  split  the 
pale  green  waters  of  Michigan,  now  per- 
haps turning  blue  black  under  the  dis- 
tant windward  shore  and  warning  us  to 
heave  to  for  the  night,  and  ride  out  the 
coming  gale  under  the  friendly  lea  of  the 
Manitous. 

The  names  of  point  and  headland,  of 
channel    and  waterway  far   over   on   the 


the  great  lakes  to  the  valley  of  the  Father 
of  Waters.  In  fleets  the  canoes  of  the 
Ojibbeway  and  Menomonee,  and  the 
bateaux  of  the  voyageur  once  swarmed 
through  these  winding  streams  ;  but  the 
Indian  mothers  shuddered  as  they  told 
their  big-eyed  broods  how  one  dread  day 
the  breath  of  the  Great  Spirit  lashed  into 
scud  and  spray  the  broad  channel  at  the 
entrance,  and,  in  sudden  wrath,  over- 
whelmed the  war  fleet  of  their  fathers 
and  strewed  the  stony  beach  with  the 
corpses  of  their  braves.  "  Death's  Door  " 
the  mariner  calls  it  yet.  Butte  des  Morts 
the  missionaries  named  the  point  where 
the  winding  Fox  turns  eastward  for  its 
final  stretch  to  Lake  Winnebago.  Many 
and  many  a  gale  did  those  old-time 
steamers  weather  under  the  lee  of  the 
Manitous,  and  many  are  the  bleaching 
spars  and  ribs  of  the  stranded  wrecks 
along  their  foaming  beach  to-day. 

Once  away  from  the  Manitous,  with 
the  light  at  Sleeping  PJear  just  abeam,  a 
straight  course  over  the  trackless 
waters,  landless  as  mid-ocean,  "  south 
by  west,  magnetic,"  would  land  the 
traveller  at  the  mouth  of  the 
muddy,  turbid  stream,  oozing  from 
the   swampy   hummocks    about    that 


■     ■.■,...■■•■ 


The   long  sweep  of  sandy  shore  to  the  south." 


western  side,  tell  of  Indian  tragedy  in  the 
years  long  gone  by.  Deep  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  Ouisconsin  is  thrust  an 
arm  of  the  inland  sea ;  and  this,  with  the 
chain  of  placid  lakes  and  rivers,  formed 
•the  favorite  route  of  the  trapper,  the 
trader,  and   the   troops   journeying  from 


Pottawotomie  town  Chicago  ;  and  scores 
of  huge  propellers,  barges,  whole  flotillas, 
freight  laden,  steer  that  course  to-day, 
and  return  loaded  to  the  guards  with 
grain.  Not  so  the  steamers  of  half  a 
century  ago.  All  south  at  the  head  of 
the    lake    was    flat,    stale,    though,    as    it 
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turned  out,  by  no  means  unprofitable. 
All  over  to  the  west  on  the  Wisconsin 
shore  was  bold,  beautiful,  undulated, 
forest-crowned.  Here  and  there  little 
creeks  came  rippling  through  rifts  in  the 
bluffs  and  over  the  sands,  to  pour  their 
tribute  into  the  lap  of  old  Michigan,  — 
old  Illini  they  used  to  call  it  —  but  only 


many  a  point  within  those  limits,  there  is 
almost  universal  belief  that  the  German 
language  is  our  only  medium  of  vocal 
communication;  that  beer  and  pretzels 
are  the  staple  products ;  that  the  "  bier 
stube  "  is  our  house  of  worship,  Gam- 
brinus  our  God,  and  Blatz,  Pabst,  or 
Schlitz,  his  prophet.      More  especially  is 


.       ■■■■.;:■■ . 
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Up  the   River — nearly  two   miles  .from  the   Lake. 


at  one  point  along  the  shore  line  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  was  there  a 
stream  that  could  be  justly  called  a  river. 
Mahnawauk  Seepe  said  the  Winnebagos 
and  Menomonees,  when  asked  its  name  ; 
and  Mahnawauk  meant  the  grand  council 
grounds,  Mahnawauk  became  Milwaukee  ; 
Milwaukee,  built  about  the  intersection 
of  three  lovely  winding  streams  all  uniting 
to  form  a  navigable  river,  was  for  years  a 
port  no  steamer  passed  without  a  linger- 
ing call.  Milwaukee  gained  in  grace  and 
beauty  what  her  bustling  sister  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  gained  in  wealth  and 
power.  And  yet  on  the  great  chain  of 
lakes  no  city  is  so  little  understood,  so  little 
known  in  the  very  communities  from 
whence  sprang  her  pioneers. 

If  there  be  one  thing  that  more  than 
another  vexes  the  spirit  of  the  travelling 
Milvvaukeean,  —  "the  old  settler,"  as  he 
is  termed  to-day,  it  is  to  find  that  east  of 
Buffalo   and    south    of   St.    Louis,   and    at 


this  the  case,  we  sometimes  think,  about 
the  very  Cradle  of  Liberty,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  very  group  from  which  we 
drew  the  breath  and  inspiration  of  the 
early  day  in  the  northwest  —  "glorious 
New  England."  It  is  to  controvert  this 
theory,  among  other  things,  that  these 
pages  are  written. 

If  you  would  see  and  judge  for  your- 
selves, I  should  like  to  have  you  ap- 
proach our  western  city  of  homes  as  in 
the  busy  and  bustling  forties  all  comers 
were  landed  at  our  door ;  to  wit,  by  sea 
We  are  proud  of  our  railways,  proud  of 
the  great  and  commodious  stations  the 
rival  companies  have  built  within  our 
gates ;  but,  coming  in  by  rail,  you  are 
hemmed  between  long  parallels  of  brown 
freight-cars  or  rushing  express  trains. 
You  see  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  Mil- 
waukee beyond  fleeting  glimpses  of  its 
bay.  Let  me,  therefore,  bring  you  hither 
to  see  it  as  I  saw  the  fair  city  one  balmy 
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morning  in  early  summer  of 
the  year  just  gone  by,  tra- 
versing the  very  route  we 
took  in  '45.  Then,  storm- 
bound, the  old  Empire  State 
had  taken  refuge  under  the 
sand  dunes  at  Grand  Haven, 
eighty-five  miles  across  the 
raging  water,  and  only  ven- 
tured out  when  the  winds 
were  stilled.  Then  it  was 
late  in  the  autumn  and  the 
woods  were  aflame.  Last 
year  it  was  early  June  ;  the 
leaves  were  emerald,  the 
translucent  sea  had  not  a 
ripple  on  its  broad  expanse. 
The  great  white  steamer  lay 
at  the  railway  dock,  all  her 
gleaming  lights  reflected  in 
the  deep,  her  prow  turned 
to  the  star-twinkling  west, 
the  gilded  spear  at  her  stem 
pointing  to  the  crescent 
moon  just  sinking  below  the  wave.  We 
had     whirled    across     Michigan     on    the 


Residence  of  D.    M     Benjamin. 

"steamboat  express."  We  were  tired  of 
clatter  and  rush  and  roar,  and  were  glad 
to  seek  the  cool,  white  staterooms  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee.  In  ten  minutes, 
without  strain  or  sound  save  the  plash  of 
the  waters  along  our  load  line,  we  were 
standing  steadily  out  to  sea,  the  spires 
of  the  sleeping  city  fourscore  miles 
ahead.  Let  us,  too,  enter  by  this  —  the 
eastern  gate. 

So  disciplined,  orderly,  and  silent  is 
every  one  aboard,  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  voyager  to  retire  at  once  and,  un- 
disturbed by  sound   of  voice   or  footfall, 

' '\.  -- 


View  o\  Grand   Avenue  and  Ninth   Street,  looking   West. 
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drop  off  to  sleep  before  the  harbor  lights 
are  passed,  and  know  no  more  until 
called  in  the  morning  far  up  the  Milwau- 
kee River.  But  what  one  gains  in  rest, 
he  loses  in  scenery.  Come  with  me  to 
the  upper  deck  at  five,  and  you  will  only 
pity  the  sluggard  who  remains  below. 
First,  like  the  fire-worshippers,  we  look 
rearward  —  eastward  where  our  foam- 
ing wake  and  the  great  rollers  tossed 
by  our  heavy  wheels  are  all  tinged  with 
crimson  and  rose  and  gold.  The  orient 
is  all  one  blaze  of  color.  Every  cloud 
in  the  radiant  heavens,  every  wisp  of 
vapor  floating  above  the  cool,  green 
waters,  blushes  under  the  caressing  touch 
of  the  rising  day  god.  The  black  smoke 
from  our  tall  chimneys  floats  away  astern, 
blending,  far  to  the  rear,  with  the  fleecy 
mist.  Around  us  the  decks  and  stan- 
chions and  spars  are  wet  with  the  con- 
densing vapor.  In  front,  under  the  gilded 
dome  of  the  pilot-house,  stands  our  Pali- 
nurus,  mute  and  vigilant,  his  sinewy  hands 
grasping  the  wheel,  the  dim  light  still 
burning  at  the  binnacle  before  him,  his 
eyes  piercing  the  filmy  veil  ahead,  and 
guiding  us  unerringly  on  our  smooth  and 


noiseless  way.  From  the  huge  paddle- 
boxes  there  comes  the  dull,  mufned  sound 
of  churning  waters  ;  from  beneath  our 
perch  the  musical  plash  of  foaming  wave, 
tossed  aside  by  the  swelling  lines  of  our 
hull.  In  front  of  our  prow,  sharp  as  it 
is,  there  jets  into  air  and  falls  in  ceaseless 
shower  a  little  fount  of  snowy  spray. 
Pale  green,  pellucid,  every  ripple  tinged 
with  rose,  every  foam-crest  edged  with 
pink,  the  deep  waters  sweep  silently  by. 
We  are  rapidly  nearing  the  Wisconsin 
shore,  but  it  is  still  hidden,  bride-like, 
behind  that  soft,  intangible  veil.  Stroll- 
ing forward  we  take  our  stand  at  the 
edge  of  the  upper  deck.  Far  astern  the 
red  gold  disc  is  every  moment  climbing 
higher  and  triumphing  over  the  vanish- 
ing mists.  Far  ahead  the  wisps  of  cloud 
float  like  pallid  ghosts  upon  the  surface. 
No  breath  of  air  is  astir  to  aid  the  sun 
god  in  his  work.  We  glide  steadily, 
silently  on  through  yielding  banks  that 
seem  to  vanish  as  we  draw  nigh,  yet  are 
ever  present  at  our  front  and  flanks. 
And  now  the  skies  are  blushing  far  be- 
yond the  zenith.  The  thin  fog-wreaths 
bow  to  some    magic    influence    and    are 
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melting  from  our  view.  The  waters  still 
yield  their  faint,  white  breath,  but, 
farther  aloft,  the  sunbeams  pierce  and 
rout  their  filmy  foes.  "  Do  not  speak  to 
the'  man  at  the  wheel "  is  the  rule  the 
world  over ;  but,  without  speaking,  the 
man  at  the  wheel  is  summoning  you. 
He  nods  expressively  towards  some  object 
far  to  our  front  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  our  course.  Shooting  high  aloft, 
through  the  eddying  mists  of  the  morn- 
ing, a  tall  slender  shaft  all  agleam  with 
rose  color  and  gold  rises  against  the 
western  sky,  surmounted  by  what  seems 
to  be  a  dazzling  jewelled  crown.  It  is 
the  landmark  of  our  beautiful  city  —  the 
first  object  the  mariner's  eye  can  reach 
as  he  nears  the  western  shore.  Fair  and 
slender  and  graceful  it  is,  perched  almost 
at  the  edge  of  our  highest  bluff.  It  is 
the  stand-pipe  of  the  waterworks,  and 
the  glistening,  gilded  object  rising  through 
the  mists  a  little  further  south  is  the 
statue  of  Justice  high  above  the  Court 
House  dome.  And  now,  here  and  there, 
other  towers  and  spires  begin  to  gleam 
and  sparkle  in  the  sunshine.  Faint  and 
dim,  as  though  rising  from  some  mirage, 
the  outlines  of  great  buildings  appear,  all 


the  eastward  windows  throwing  back  the 
slanting  sunshine  like  so  many  gleaming 
mirrors.  Northward,  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous, the  wooded  bluffs  begin  to 
peer  through  the  veil.  Southward,  a 
long,  low,  forest-covered  point  sets  far 
out  to  sea.  Already  we  are  well  within 
the  headlands  of  our  deep  and  spacious 
bay.  Huge  elevators  loom  up  on  the 
lowlands  just  in  front.  The  glistening 
cross  flashes  from  the  twin  spires  of  the 
Polish  Church,  that  towers  among  the 
frame  structures  of  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  town.  The  graceful,  semicircular 
sweep  of  sodded  terrace  rises  gradually 
from  the  lake  level  in  front  to  the  com- 
manding point  at  the  north,  its  crest 
graced  with  statuary  and  bordered  by 
rows  of  shade  trees,  through  which  are 
peeping,  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
the  beautiful  and  artistic  homesteads 
along  the  bluff,  the  massive  proportions 
of  the  railway  station  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  waters,  the  harbor  entrance  with  its 
spider-legged  light  tower  and  lofty  trestle, 
the  sharp  outlines  of  mast  and  rigging 
among  the  shipyards  at  our  left  front, 
the  long  sweep  of  sandy  shore  to  the 
south,  and  then  the  great  flame-belching- 
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smoke-breathing  chimneys  and  furnaces 
of  the  rolling-mills.  We  are  gliding 
steadily  on  towards  that  narrow  slit  in  the 


National  Soldiers'  Home. 

strand,  bordered  by  long,  black  crib- 
work.  Already  the  sparkling  green  of 
the  deep  waters  is  changing  to  the  duller 
hue  of  the  tide  from  the  burdened  river. 
The  morning  sunshine  has  triumphed 
over  the  dark  vapors  of  the  night. 
All  nature  smiles  and  thrills  in  the 
reviving,  genial  warmth  ;  and  Mil- 
waukee, once  the  great  council 
grounds  of  Sac  and  Fox,  Winne- 
bago, and  Menomonee,  now  twenty 
square  miles  of  home  and  civiliza- 
tion, lies  outspread  before  us. 

On  within  the  piers  we  ride. 
Slowly  we  round  the  bend  and 
paddle  between  long  lines  of  lake 
craft  moored  at  the  docks  of  great 
elevators  or  crowded  warehouses. 


Sturdily   our  helmsman   responds   to  the 
low-voiced  orders  of  the  captain  from  his 
perch  above  the  pilot-house.      The   big 
bridges  swing  to  let 
^t      us  through.  The  lone 
policeman  at  the 
draw    gives    friendly 
nod    to   the   deck 
hands  "  standing  by  " 
with    ready    hawser. 
The  long  vistas  of  the 
streets  are  silent  and 
deserted,  for  the  ca- 
rillon   of  St.    John's 
has  not  yet  clanged 
the   summons   to   be 
up     and     doing. 
Bong-g-g    goes    the 
deep-toned,    muffled 
bell  far  down  in  the 
engine  -  room.      The 
huge    wheels     cease 
their  revolution  and 
all  is  silence.  Bong-g, 
bong-g-g  !  Again  the 
waters  are  troubled,  and,  swirling,  eddy- 
ing, foaming,  they  come  rushing  forward 
under  our  prow  as  the  reversed  paddles 
check  our  onward  way  and  our  good  ship- 
slowly,    majestically,   floats  alongside    the 
dock ;  the  hawsers  are  made  fast ;  the 
landing    stage    run    out;    and  we    are 
brought    to    the    very  junction  of   the 
streams.    This,  the  broader  of  the  two, 
fringed  by  high  brick    structures  east: 
and  west,  is  old  Mannawauk,  modern- 
ized  Milwaukee.     This  that  winds  its. 
eastward   way   between   long   lanes   of 
brown  freight-houses  and  distant,  tower- 
elevators,  whose  wharves  are  ever 
occupied  by  the  biggest  craft  that  sail 
or    steam    the    western   waters,    is  the 
Menomonee  ;   still  bearing   unchanged 
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the  name  its  Indian  paddlers  gave  it 
when  it  came  winding  hither  to  the  con- 
fluence through  a  whole  township  of  wild 
rice,  the  home  of  teal  and  brant,  of  wild 
swan,  and  "the  clamorous  wawa."  Now 
one  vast  level  of  lumber,  coal,  and  freight 
yards ;  its  miles  of  bank  bordered  by 
mammoth  "plants"  of  tannery  and 
packing-house,  manufactories  of  furni- 
ture, sash  and  blind,  tinware,  marble 
and  granite,  bricks  and  beer ;  its  farther 
windings  marked  by  block  upon  block  of 


aiong  between  massive  walls  of  stone  and 
plate  glass,  for  this  is  the  heart  of  the 
business  section,  —  the  banks,  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  the  great  insurance 
building  whose  foundations  rival  those 
of  ancient  Rome.  We  turn  again  and 
bowl  over  noiseless  block  pavement  be- 
side parallel  tracks,  along  whose  glistening 
rails  the  electric  cars  are  already  begin- 
ning their  daily  whiz.  The  thoroughfare 
is  broad  and  roomy.  A  backward  glance 
shows  it  dipping  into  the  valley  of   the 


View  on   the   Milwaukee   Ri 


car-shops  and  round-houses  and  com- 
manded by  terraced,  wooded  bluffs,  from 
whose  undulations  and  winding  roadways 
peep  the  pretty  homes  of  scores  of  citi- 
zens. But  I  shall  not  take  you  thither 
now.  "Westward  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  way,"  but  eastward,  for  the  time 
being,  the  waiting  carriage  bears  us.  It 
is  too  late  for  sleep  ;  too  early  for  break- 
fast, but  just  right  for  the  lake  front  and 
Milwaukee's  glory. 

Swiftly  we  are  borne  on  the  solid  iron 
bridge    to    the    farther    shore,    and    spin 


Milwaukee,  still  bordered  by  high  edifices 
of  brick  and  stone.  Ahead  the  sunshine 
is  bathing  the  lofty  topmost  story  of  the 
new  hotel,  and  flashing  from  the  gilded 
tips  of  the  flagstaffs  on  three  of  the 
great  retail  stores  of  the  metropolis.  No 
time  for  them  now.  They  will  open  later. 
So  will  your  eyes,  if  you  have  believed 
of  Milwaukee  only  what  rumor  and  the 
newspaper  paragraphers  have  had  to  say. 
This  is  Wisconsin  Street,  the  main  east- 
ward artery  of  the  East  Side  ;  and  Mil- 
waukee,   you    must    remember,  has   more 
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Mallards  coming   in   to   roost. 

FROM    A    PAINTING    BY    C.    O.    KERT.  OWNED    BY    HOWARD    F.    BOSWORTH. 


sides  than  most  stories.  Opposite  the 
great  hotel  is  the  modest  red  brick  home 
of  the  Milwaukee  Club,  the  pioneer  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  in  our  midst. 
Across  the  street  are  big  blocks  of  brick 
and  older  relics  of  frame  ;  but  both  are 
doomed  to  disappear  and  give  place  to 
the  new  custom-house  and  post-office,  — 
the  new  government  building  which  will 
cover  the  entire    square   and  quadruple, 


at  least,  in  size  the  three-story  edifice  we 
thought  so  much  of  in  the  days  before 
the  War.  Further  eastward,  fine  apart- 
ment buildings  line  the  thoroughfare ; 
then  some  old-fashioned  homes  and  shells 
whose  days  are  numbered ;  then  the 
massive  pile  of  the  railway  station  at  the 
lake  front.  But  here  we  turn  sharply 
northward  and  go  winding  smoothly  up  a 
gentle  ascent.     To  our  right,  the  green- 
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carpeted  undulations  of  the  bluffs.  Be- 
yond them,  the  blue-green  billows  of  that 
matchless  bay.  Higher  and  higher  we 
drive.  Broader  grows  the  park.  Again 
we  turn  eastward,  spinning  by  the  stone 
effigy  of  our  pioneer  "  Old  Solomo,"  as 
the  Winnebagoes  called  Juneau,  whose 
log  hut  stood  alone  upon  the  river  bank 
not  so  many  a  year  ago  but  that  many  a 


as  we  turn  into  prospect  Avenue,  past 
sparkling  fountain,  Past  terraced  lawns 
and  blooming  beds  of  color  and  fra- 
grance, past  broad,  shaded  grounds  un- 
guarded by  fence  or  wall,  past  tennis- 
courts  and  tented  field  and  hammocks 
hanging  in  the  shade,  and  here  and  there 
and  everywhere,  bright  vistas  of  those 
sparkling    waters    stretching    far    to   the 
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man  who  sought  its  shelter  still  lives  to 
tell  of  the  simple,  warm-hearted  hospi- 
tality of  its  genial  owner. 

Northward  again,  and,  high  above  the 
far-spreading  waters,  we  are  rolling  along 
the  verge  of  those  terraced  slopes  we 
sighted  from  the  distant  offing  nearly  an 
hour  agone.  Where  are  mist  and  fog 
wreath  now?  In  undimmed  radiance, 
the  glad  June  sunshine  pours  upon  the 
welcoming  sod,  —  upon  budding,  blos- 
soming shrub  and  plant,  where  the  robins  > 
are  darting  and  the  bluebirds  flashing 
from  tree  to  tree  ;  upon  stately  elm  and 
sprightly  maple.  Juneau,  pioneer  of 
Mahnawauk,  looks  down  the  long  vista 
of  one  beautiful  thoroughfare,  overarched 
like  a  long,  leafy  bower.  Leif  Ericcson, 
daring  Norse  explorer,  towers  in  grace- 
ful pose  at  the  head  of  the  next.  We 
whirl  past  many  a  beautiful  homestead 
bordering  our  smooth  and  noiseless  way 


orient,  where  they  seem  to  blend  with  the 
blue  of  the  soft  summer  sky.  Eastward 
again  we  turn,  crossing  high  over  the 
railway  tracks  that  burrow  through  the 
grassy  bluff,  and  on  we  go  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  old  North  Point  —  to  "  Wood- 
land Court,"  where  New  England  enter- 
prise has  studded  the  height  with  pretty 
homes  ;  and  here  we  leave  our  carriage 
for  the  moment  and  stroll  out  upon  the 
verge. 

There  to  the  east  lies  old  Michigan. 
Here,  far  below  our  feet  and  dancing 
away  under  the  touch  of  the  rising 
breeze,  the  gleaming,  emerald  waters  of 
the  bay.  To  our  right  the  graded  slope, 
the  long,  semicircular  sweep  of  terraced 
bluff,  crowned  with  elegant  homes,  the 
gradual  descent  in  the  middle  distance 
to  the  lower  level  of  the  town,  the  harbor 
entrance  and  the  great  range  of  ship  and 
lumber-yards    beyond,  the  far  away  fur- 
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naces  and  flames  and  smoke  clouds  at 
Bay  View,  the  long,  low,  wooded  point 
fading  to  a  narrow  fringe  of  foliage  at 
the  southeast,  the  white  glimmer  of  sail, 
the  distant  trail  of  smoke  from  coming 
steamer,  the  glinting  crosses  and  spires 
in  the  southwestern  suburbs  four  long 
miles  away.  Here  lies  the  bay  so  many 
travellers  proclaim  like  that  of  Naples. 
Here  is  the  lake  front.  Yonder  the  dim 
regions  of  the  southern  and  southwestern 
outskirts.  But  you  have  seen  only  the 
edge  of  Milwaukee. 


Again  the  carriage.  Again  the  rapid, 
exhilarating  motion.  Again  to  the  north, 
until  we.  pause  an  instant  to  gaze  aloft  at 
the  tall,  slender,  graceful  shaft  we  saw 
from  so  far  out  at  sea.  Then  "  westward 
ho!"  Back  to  the  valley  of  "  Mahna- 
wauk  Seepe  "  bowling  along  high  above 
its  broadest  reach  on  iron  viaduct  and 
noting  where,  winding  from  the  north, 
it  is  lost  between  its  beautiful  forest- 
fringed  banks.  Westward  still,  climbing, 
climbing,  past  railway  shops  and  tracks 
half  way  up  the  slope,  and  at  last  on  the 
curving  road  overlooking  the  river  valley  we 
alight  and  stroll  up  a  steep  path  to  the  north 
and  finally  reach  the  level  summit  of  a 
commanding  heights,  the  loftiest  within 
our  limits ;  and  here  on  the  edge  of  the 
city's  great  reservoir  we  stand,  and,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  whichever  way  we 
look,  Milwaukee  lies  before  us.  East- 
ward across  the  river  and  above  the 
cut- stone  dam,    the    avenue  bears  away 
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straight  to  the  lake  bluff,  straight  to  the 
point  where  the  tall  standpipe  is  planted 
on  the  crest.  There  the  city  is  but 
thinly  settled,  and  all  along  the  broad 
drive  and  roadways  near  the  lake  and 
above  the  avenue  are  the  great  buildings 
of  some  of  our  local  charities ;  Saint 
Mary's  Hospital,  the  orphan  asylums,  and 
the  Industrial  Home.  The  railway  that 
has  gradually  climbed  the  bluffs  from  the 
handsome  station  at  the  edge  of  the  bay 
now  whisks  suddenly  away  from  the  shore 
and,  darting  through  its  deep  cut,  emerges 
in  a  shallow  depression,  where  we  boys 
among  the  old  settlers  stalked  the  hoarse- 
lunged  bullfrog  in  the  early  days.  Still  on 
the  up  grade,  the  railway  curves  again  to 
the  north  and  on  its  high  embankment 
skirts  the  river  as  it  did  the  lake.  For 
•several  miles  the  general  course  of  the 
Milwaukee  is  parallel  with  the  shores  of 
Michigan,  and,  just  there  below  the  dam, 
at  the  foot  of  that  high,  terraced  bluff,  a 
tunnel   has  been  bored  from  the  bay  to 


the  once  laggard  stream.  The  pure  green 
waters  of  the  lake  are  forced  by  mam- 
moth turbines  through  this  stone  conduit, 
and  you  can  see  them  as,  swirling  and 
eddying  in  cool,  foam-crested  little  bil- 
lows, they  sweep  aside  the  dull  brown 
current  of  lazy  Mahnawauk  and,  giving 
their  impetus  at  last  to  his  languid  flow, 
the  rejuvenated  river  sweeps  onward  past 
great  tanneries,  planing  and  flour  mills 
huddled  under  its  steep  banks,  under 
bridge  after  bridge  traversed  by  swift- 
running  electric  cars,  past  long  rows  of 
business  blocks,  warehouses,  even  retail 
stores,  to  whose  very  doors  the  great  lake 
craft  are  floated  and  discharge  their  car- 
goes. On  through  the  heart  of  the  town, 
past  the  docks  where  the  long  passenger 
steamers  are  moored,  and  then,  bending 
eastward  again,  past  elevator,  warehouse, 
bridge  and  ship-yard,  out  once  more  into 
the  welcoming  waters  of  old  Michigan. 

Looking  northward  from  our  perch,  the 
new  streets  are  bordered  by  neat  frame 
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cottages,  for  this  is  a  section  of  the  city 
only  lately  settled.  Then  the  blue  rib- 
bon of  the  river  can  be  seen  winding 
away  between  its 
leafy  banks.  Boat- 
houses,  summer  gar- 
dens, latticed  arbors 
are  peeping  from 
every  point  and  cove. 
Pretty  summer 
homes,  high  above 
the  waters,  deck  the 
western  banks.  The 
newly-planned  city 
park,  like  Philadel- 
phia's preserves  along 
the  upper  Schuylkill, 
already  controls  the 


St.    Paul's   Episcopal   Church. 


other.  Lovely  is  the  sail  any 
moonlit  evening  up  the  shad- 
owy stream,  all  alive  with  merry 
boating  parties,  all  a-twinkle 
with  myriad  lights  from  steam- 
er, skirt,  and  shore.  Half  an 
hour's  swift  run  on  the 
launches  lands  you  among  the 
groves  at  Lueddeman's,  or  in 
the  deep,  cool  recess  of  Pleas- 
ant Valley  —  famous  places  to 
take  children  or  to  take  your 
beer,  or  even,  when  in  Deutsch- 
land  doing  as  the  Deutschland- 
ers  do,  taking  both.  Farther 
east,  close  along  the  bluffs 
that  overhang  the  wave,  runs 
the  lake-shore  drive  in  four 
smooth  parallel  .tracks  where 
the  trotters  and  light  wagons 
are  seen  to  best  advantage  flashing  be- 
tween the  road  resorts  from  the  tollgate 
to  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Whitefish  Bay. 
Here  from  the  crowded  decks  of  the 
steamer  at  the  wharf,  from  the  thronging 
trains  of  the  Lake  Shore  road  or  the 
equally  popular  "  dummy  line,"  and  from 
'bus  or  buggy,  cab,  carriage,  or  chariotee,. 
innumerable  Milwaukeans  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  gather  by  the  thousands  in 
the  afternoons  and  evenings,  listen  to  the 
music-  of  the  band,  stroll  along  the  broad 
verandas  of  the  pavilion  or  among  the 
winding,  shaded  walks  "  for  whispering 
lovers  made  "  ;  sip  creams  and  ices  on 
the  upper  bal- 
conies ;  dance  by 
the  hour  on  the 
covered  plat- 
forms ;  indulge  in 
"  beer  and  skit- 
tles "  ad  libitum 
in  the  resounding 
alleys,  or  dream 
away  in  the  placid 
and  precious 
companionship  of 
the  cigar  whole 
hours  watching 
the  play  of  the 
moonbeams  o  n 
the  dancing 
waters. 

Farther  north- 
ward    still,     over 
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among  the  bends  and  silent  overshadowed 
reaches  of  the  upper  Milwaukee,  are 
scenes  of  peaceful  beauty  the  average 
citizen  knows  nothing  of. 
The  driveways  here  are 
distant  from  the 
stream,  and  only 
afoot  or  in  the 
saddle   can   one 


find  these  cosey  nooks.  The  rapids  and 
rocks  at  Humboldt,  where  once  our 
paper  mills  were  standing,  and  where  now 
great  cement  works  border  the  river  for 
half  a  mile,  cut  off  all  navigation  from 
below,  but  above  the  farther  shoals  at 
Lindwurm's  where  the  waters  ripples  over 
great  beds  of  smooth  and  solid  rock,  and 
where  one  can  wade  from  bank  to  bank 
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without  finding  depth  beyond  the  knee, 
the  river  winds  broad  and  deep  and 
silent  again,  and  this  is  the  paradise  of 
picnic  parties  who  do  not  mind  a  mile  or 
so  of  tramping.  Here,  too,  are  shaded 
bridle  paths  that  tempt  the  lover  of 
nature,  but,  being  too  narrow  for  two 
equestrians,  suit  other  lovers  not  so  well. 
And  these  are  regions  little  known  in  our 
busy  and   bustling  community.      With   a 


population  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  there  are  not  twenty-five 
who  regularly  or  even  frequently  ride. 
Bicycle,  tricycle,  street-car,  and  that  sort 
of  riding  is  done,  of  course,  by  every- 
body, but  horseback  riding  is  less  prac- 
tised in  the  metropolis  of  Wisconsin  than 
in  any  city,  big  or  little,  that  I  have 
ever  known. 

Looking  westward   and   northwestward 
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from  our  height,  and,  far  to  the  fringing 
woods,  stretches  the  city,  an  undulating 
perspective  of  frame  houses,  cottages, 
gardens,  groves,  with  here  and  there  a 
structure  of  solid  brick  or  stone  to  break 
the  monotony,  with  church  spires  rising 
every  few  squares,  with  the  great  brick 
cylinder  of  the  West  Side  water-tower 
standing  in  bold  relief  a  mile  away. 
Well  over  to  the  northwest  are  other 
heights  crowned  with  frame  home- 
steads, and  along  that  ridge  runs  the 
northern  city-limit  line.  Westward 
the  eye  roams  to  the  green  wood 
bordering  the  curves  of  the  Menomo 
nees.  Southwestward,  —  ah  !  there 
the  view  is  broken  in  the  middle 
distance  by  immense  blocks  of  brick 
and  wood  grouped  together,  banded 
by  light  iron  bridges  thrown  at  dizzy 
height  across  the  streets  ;  and  these 
are  the  malt-houses,  the  brewing 
houses  of  the  greatest  lager  beer 
"  plants  "  in  the  West,  —  one  of  them 
has  not  its  equal  in  the  world.  Blot- 
ting out  so  great  a  slice  of  scenery, 
the  big  group  of  buildings  over  a 
mile  away  upon  the  rising  ground 
to  the  southwest  is  the  main  "plant  " 
of  the  Pabst  Company.  It  has  an- 
other, a  branch,  far  down  below  the 
Menomonee  on  the  South  Side.  It 
has  offices,  agencies,  storehouses  all 
over  America,  and  in  not  a  few  places 
outside.  It  manufactures  and  ships 
more  lager  than  any  brewery  in 
Christendom.  Two  years  ago  it  was 
rivalled  in  St.  Louis,  but  now  that 
one  competitor  is  left  far  behind,  It 
would  be  hard  to  number  the  times 
the  public -spirited  and  open-handed 
head  of  the  firm  has  contributed  to 
aid  in  every  good  and  generous  work. 
Nearer  at  hand,  among  the  great 
mill  and  factory  buildings  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  half  way  up  the  heights,  is 
another  big  brewery,  the  Schlitz's  Com- 
pany's. Over  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  yet  lying  west  of  south  from  our 
high  perch,  such  is  the  winding  course 
of  the  stream,  is  still  another  huge  stack 
of  buildings  and  chimneys  covering  two 
blocks  at  least ;  that  is  the  Blatz  Com- 
pany's, one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country 
and  one  of  the  best  in  America.     Far  out 


over  the  intervening  mazes  of  streets  com- 
mercial, streets  mercantile,  streets  manu- 
facturing, and  streets  domestic,  the  ground 
dips  into  the  broad  valley  of  the  Meno- 
monee, and  there,  four  miles  away  on  its 
southern  bank,  is  still  another  cluster ; 
here    the    Falk,    Jung    &    Borchert    firm 
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manufactures  and  ships  its  particular 
brand  of  Milwaukee's  renowned  product  ; 
while,  out  to  the  west,  beyond  the  rise 
where  stands  that  immense  smoke-stack 
of  the  Pabst  Company,  there  can  be  seen 
almost  at  the  western  horizon  the  belch- 
ing chimneys  of  still  another  brewery  half 
way  down  the  hillside  to  the  winding 
Menomonee  shore  —  that  is  Miller's. 
Then  we  have  Gettelman's,  a  new  claim- 
ant for  public  favor  and  already  a  strong 
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one ;  the  Obermann,  the  Cream  City ; 
and,  so  large  are  the  interests  involved, 
so  constant  are  the  demands  upon  them, 
that  all  these  rival  companies  are  banded 
together  under  the  name  of  the  Brewers' 
Association. 

When  contributions  are  needed  for  any 
object  under  the  sun  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, the  first  people  counted  on  are 
the  brewers.  We  owe  them  far  more 
than  the  New  Englander  would  at  first, 
perhaps,  be  ready  to  concede.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  the  public  records  of 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  bear  me 
out  in  saying  that  in  proportion  to 
population  there  is  much  less  drunken- 
ness, much  less  crime  here  than  in  any 
of  the  great  communities.  People  of  all 
classes  drink  honest  beer,  as  they  do  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  leave  spirits 
alone. 

But  though  the  manufacture  of  beer  is 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  Milwaukee's 
growth  and  prosperity,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  one.  Look  far  to  the  south,  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  river,  beyond 
those  graceful  church  towers,  St.  Paul's 
and  Immanuel,  past  the  spire  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  clock  tower  and  eagles  of 


St.  John's,  the  brown  dome  of  the  court 
house,  beyond  those  huge  wooden  eleva- 
tors stacked  high  with  winter  wheat  still 
waiting  shipment  to  the  east,  and  there 
in  the  low  ground  beyond  the  fringe  of 
masts  and  smoke-stacks,  covering  space 
equal  to  a  dozen  squares,  are  the  great 
iron  works  of  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company, 
where  employment  is  given  all  the  year 
around  to  at  least  two  thousand  men; 
where  engines  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion, from  the  mammoth  pumping  ma- 
chine down  to  a  pony-power  pocket  edi- 
tion, are  being  turned  out  fast  as  an  en- 
terprising firm  can  make  them.  One  of 
the  feathers  in  Milwaukee's  cap  is  the 
fact  that  not  only  have  New  York  and 
Albany,  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  come 
to  us  for  their  big  engines,  but  even  Bos- 
ton and  Providence.  Then,  west  of  these 
thronging  hives  of  home  industry,  out  in 
the  once  marshy  valley  of  the  Meno- 
monee,  in  the  great  packing-houses  and 
lumber  yards,  in  the  great  shops  of  our 
greatest  railway,  down  here  between  the 
bordering  heights  on  the  north  and  the 
graded  slopes  on  the  southern  side,  many 
thousand  men  are  busily  employed,  —  men 
whose    little    homes     are     clustering    all 
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along  the  peaceful  streets  of  the  outlying 
wards ;  for  in  no  city  in  America,  per- 
haps in  the  world,  are  so  many  lots 
owned  by  the  occupants.  We  have  no 
swarming  tenement-houses,  those  centres 
of  crime  and  disease  that  mar  the  great 
cities  of  the  East.  Milwaukee  is  em- 
phatically a  home  city,  and  therein  lies 
additional  explanation  of  her  peace  and 
good  order. 

Another  thing  in  her  favor.  All  these 
great  manufacturing  establishments  ex- 
cept the  breweries,  which  must  have  their 


beautiful.  Following  Grand  Avenue  to 
the  westward  heights,  where  stand  those 
tall  spires,  we  come  to  the  broad  espla- 
nade of  Washington  Place.  Here  is  the 
statue  of  the  "Father  of  his  Country" 
in  martial  cloak  and  Continental  uniform, 
and  here  and  beyond  on  the  two  mile 
stretch  to  the  west  are  the  costliest  and 
most  elaborate  of  our  homesteads :  some 
of  them  with  their  lawns  and  conserva- 
tories, their  miniature  lakes  and  winding 
drive-ways  covering  entire  squares  and 
all  of  them   representing  the  fruits  of  in- 
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vault  and  cellar-room,  are  on  the  low 
grounds  skirting  the  river.  The  smoke 
from  their  chimneys  floats  westward  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  lake,  or  out  through 
this  broad  natural  groove  to  sea.  Over 
the  breezy  heights  whereon  are  placed 
the  residence  section,  our  skies  are  un- 
dimmed  by  sooty  clouds.  Yonder  towards 
the  lake  front  lies  one  section,  that  through 
which  we  drove  ;  but  westward  and  south- 
westward  lies  still  another,  of  ten  times 
the  acreage  of  that  through  which  we 
passed,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  those  at  least 
who   there   have   built   their  nests,   more 


dustry  and  enterprise,  for  they  are  the 
homes  of  men,  every  penny  of  whose 
fortune  was  made  in  Milwaukee. 

Parallel  with  Grand  Avenue  are  other 
broad  and  shaded  streets  bordered  on 
both  sides  with  homesteads  less  preten- 
tious and  ornate,  perhaps,  but  of  grace- 
ful style  and  cosey,  even  commodious 
interior.  Here  and  there  dart  the  swift 
electric  cars.  Rapid  transit  is  a  problem 
that  has  but  recently  been  solved  with 
us  ;  but  now  one  can  go  from  the  heart 
of  the  business  section  of  the  city  to  the 
outlying    districts     in    half    Puck's    forty 
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minutes.  All  the  beautiful  newly-graded 
suburbs  to  the  north  between  the  river 
and  the  lake  front  are  to-day  within  easy 
range  of  the  court-house,  the  banks,  and 
the  big  retail  stores. 

As  to  population,  we  are  indeed  some- 
what European.  The  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  city  is  given  over  almost  en- 
tirely to   Poland,  and  a  large   colony    of 
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that  hard-working  and  frugal  nationality 
is  planted  close  to  the  river  bank  in  the 
uppermost  ward  of  the  East  Side.  Twenty 
thousand  strong  were  these  hardy  people 
a  year  ago,  and  already  they  are  thor- 
oughly at  home,  many  of  them  owning 
their  little  cottages,  and  some  of  the 
most  lucrative  and  important  of  the 
municipal  offices  being  graced  by  their 
distinguished  if  somewhat  difficult  names. 
The  Pole  is  a  power  in  local  politics,  as 
every  would-be  officeholder    knows,  and 


here  as  elsewhere  "  the  longest  pole  .  .   ." 

—  but  that  is  a  Southern,  not  a  New 
England  allegory.  We  have  our  Sobieski 
and  Pulaski  streets,  our  Kosciusko  Guard,. 

—  stalwart  soldiers  they  are,  too,  whose 
appearance  under  arms  would  rejoice  the 
heart  of  a  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut 
inspector,  but  whose  muster-roll  would 
dazzle  his  eyes  and  baffle   his  powers  of 

speech.  We  have  our 
WM  Kuryer  Polski,  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  these  sturdy 
descendants  of  "  Warsaw's 
last  champion,"  and  many 
of  them  can  read  it,  though 
when  their  children  go  to 
school  is  a  mystery  to  him 
whose  work  -  shop  windows 
overlook  the  backyards  and 
intervening  alley-ways  in  one 
of  our  pleasantest  residence 
blocks,  and  who  sees  squad 
after  squad  of  tiny  scaven- 
gers, from  early  morn  till 
dewy  eve,  scouring  the  pre- 
mises, raking  over  the  ash- 
heaps  and  garbage-barrels, 
sometimes  even  "  raking  off" 
such  items  as  have  incau- 
tiously been  left  too  near  the 
fence. 

As  for  Germany,  there  is 
no  part  of  the  city  it  has  not 
reached.  Baden  and  Bava- 
ria, Hesse  and  Hanover, 
Prussia,  Pome  rani  a  and 
Wiirtemburg,  all  are  here, 
and  here  to  stay.  Nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  strong 
in  '85  was  the  contingent 
born  m  or  descended  from 
the  lands  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Elber,  the  Oder  and  the 
Weser.  They  began  coming  by  squads 
early  in  the  fifties  and  by  battalions 
later.  In  '85  our  population  was  less 
than  160,000.  Now,  with  a  total  of 
-'25,000,  it  is  not  an  over  estimate  to 
say  that  much  more  than  half  are  Ger- 
mans. A  very  pessimistic  paper  in 
Chicago  found  much  comfort  during  a 
brief  and  meteoric  career  in  frequent 
paradings  in  its  pages  of  the  names  of 
the  city  fathers  of  Milwaukee.  German 
and  Polish    certainly  predominated.      At 
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one  time,  in  fact,  within   the  past  three  fee   or  reward  ;    in  a  manner   Chicago's 

years,  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  Amer-  people  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 

icans    on    the    list.     But    they  did    their  have  had  theirs  imitate.     Squabbles  have 

duty,  these  others,  without  the  hope  of  been  rare,  and  scandal,  rarer,  and  except 
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tor  a  few  Anarchists  and  ultra  Socialists, 
who  were  tolerated  in  their  midst,  more 
law-abiding  and  home-loving  citizens, 
more  honest  and  reliable  public  officials 
than  these  Germans  are  rarely  to  be 
found  in  any  community.  New  England 
sees  so  little  of  them,  that  New  Engend- 
ers can  have  little  idea  how  quickly  they 
adapt  themselves  to  republican  institu- 
tions, and  how  thoroughly  they  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  American  liberty. 

Of  other  nationalities  we  have  but 
few.  "  Ould  Ireland,"  once  a  potent  factor 
in  Wisconsin  politics,  is  now  practically 
"out  of  it."  Hardly  1,000  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  probably  not  more  than  5,000 
Hibernians  all  told,  can  we  muster  to- 
day. Sons  of  Ham  are  fewer  still.  There 
are  barely  500  colored  people  in  the  city. 
Pig-tailed  Celestials  will  not  mount  up  to 
threescore ;  and,  while  statistics  are  in 
order,  let  me  say  that  in  1840  we  had 
not  2,000  people  within  our  gates ;  in 
1850  we  had  20,000,  most  of  whom  had. 
come  from  New  York  and  New  England. 
These  were  the  men  who  lifted  Milwau- 
kee out  of  its  wilderness  and  started  her 
on  the  road  to  wealth. 

Look  around  you  now  from  this  com- 
manding height.  Note  the  evidences  of 
thrift,  prosperity  and  comfort  on  every 
side  in  these  far-spreading  northern  sub- 
urbs. This  was  all  virgin  forest  when 
Yankee  brains  first  planned  and  Yankee 
hands  hewed  out  from  bluff  and  wood, 
those  busy,  bustling  thoroughfares  in  the 
valley  of  old  Mahnavvauk  below  us. 
Juneau  and  Walker  and  Kilbourn,  the 
earliest  of  our  landholders,  were  not, 
'tis  true,  New  England  men ;  but  pres- 
ently these  came  in  scores. 

Back  to  our  carriage  now,  and  on  to 
breakfast ;  we  can  recapitulate  as  we  go. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  Milwaukee  was 
in  her  teens,  there  was  only  one  business 
street  to  speak  of,  that  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  river  on  its  eastern  verge.  There 
was  just  room  between  the  sidewalk  and 
the  shores  on  which  to  build  fairly  sub- 
stantial frame  stores,  and  later,  after 
vigorous  hammering  with  the  old-fashioned 
pile-driver,  to  plant  the  -foundations  of 
more  ambitious  structures  with  solid  walls 
of  brick.  Bricks  with  straw,  be  it  under- 
-  stood,    both    within     and     without;     for, 


thanks  to  beds  of  peculiar  clay,  the  vege- 
table sinew  was  reproduced  in  the  color. 
Later,  in  the  nascent  aestheticism  of  the 
populace,  the  individuality  gained  through 
the  hue  of  its  building  block  gave  to  the 
town  the  title  by  which  it  is  known 
poetically  to-day  —  the  Cream  City  ;  and 
though  our  cream  really  is  not  brick 
color,  nor  our  brick,  cream  color,  the 
subtlety  of  the  description  lay  in  the  fact 
that  we  would  not  speak  of  it  either  as 
straw  or  clay  color,  and  the  nearest  thing 
we  could  think  of  that  pleased  the  senses 
was  cream.  Very  dainty  and  fresh  was 
the  appearance  of  our  new-made  walls. 
Spick,  span,  new  and  glistening  with 
white  paint  and  green  were  the  frame 
cottages  among  the  bold  bluffs  of  the 
East  Side.  Trim  and  orderly  were  the 
little  garden  patches  with  beds  of  ger- 
anium and  verbena,  and  the  rows  of 
mountain  ash-trees  along  the  fences,  the 
sprightly  young  elms  just  being  trained  to 
shoot  at  the  edge  of  the  broad  wooden 
sidewalk.  Very  familiar  were  the  names 
on  every  sign  along  that  main  business 
street,  from  its  southern  end  at  the 
Walker's  Point  bridge  to  its  bifurcation 
at  Market  Square.  Seven  long,  irregular 
blocks  were  there,  and  many  a  name  re- 
called the  days  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Bunker  Hill  and  Bennington.  From  the 
Penobscot,  the  Merrimac,  the  Thames,  or 
the  Connecticut,  vigorous  young  men  had 
pushed  into  the  far  western  wilderness, 
ousting  the  Pottawotomie  as  their  sires 
did  the  Pequots.  We  had  our  little 
colony  of  canny  Scots,  small  in  number, 
but  big  in  influence.  WTe  had  a  few 
Pennsylvanians,  and  a  great  draft  from 
the  Empire  State,  but  these  latter  were 
only  transient  Knickerbockers  ;  for  with 
some  exceptions  the  New  York  families 
whose  sons  and  daughters  sailed  in  those 
early  days  around  the  chain  of  lakes  to 
seek  their  fortunes  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Illini  hailed  from  the  land  of  the 
Puritan,  and,  whatsoever  may  have  been 
the  influences  that  brought  about  the 
subsequent  change,  the  early  days  of  fair 
Milwaukee,  the  alert,  vigorous,  pushing, 
conquering  days,  were  those  when  the 
blood  and  brain  of  the  New  England 
States  led  in  our  councils  and  ruled  in 
our  debates.     Before    she   was   fairlv  in- 
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corporated  as  a  city  the  free  school  bell 
was  clanging  in  every  Milwaukee  ward. 
New  England  masters  strode  the  little 
rostrums.  New  England  customs  held  in 
every  class.  New  England  songs  began 
the  exercises  of  every  day.  The  first  tune 
we  urchins  learned  to  pipe  in  the  old 
First  Ward  was  "The  Old  Granite  State." 
The  first  chorus  taught  us  when  the  High 
School  opened  in  the  fall  of  '57  was  "  The 
Old  House  at  Home  where  my  Fore- 
fathers dwelt."  Our  pedagogues  had 
draughted  their  principles  from  Ply- 
mouth, their  patriotism  from  Faneuil 
Hall.  Some  of  them  were  reared  within 
the  shadow  of  the  Old  South  Church. 
"  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  "  may 
have  been  bred  in  the  bones  of  their 
sinewy  right  hands,  but  practically  they 
spared  few  children,  they  spoiled  many 
a  rod.  "  Massachusetts  votes  as  she 
fought,"  said  an  orator,  when  the  fifteenth 
amendment  was  up  for  discussion,  and  she 
did  both  with  vim  peculiarly  her  own  ; 
New  England  masters  taught  as  they 
spanked  —  with  a  thoroughness  I  can  feel 
to  this  day.  Our  law-makers,  most  of 
them,  hailed  from  New  England  ;  our 
law-breakers  from  almost  anywhere  else. 
Our  clergy,  many  of  them,  came  from 
New  England  pulpits  ;  our  first  physician 
from  Vermont ;   our   first   justice    of   the 


peace  from  Maine  ; 
our  first  bookstore 
was  stocked  by  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  our  lead- 
ing merchants,  — 
hardware,  drugs,  and 
dry-goods  —  were  of 
New  England, 
though  New  York 
captured  and  holds 
to  this  day  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade.  Our 
greatest  bank,  in  like 
manner,  rose  from 
small  beginnings 
with  Scotia  at  the 
helm ;  next  to  it  in 
the  volume  of  busi- 
ness, and  second  to 
''■   i'.\rS  none     in    the   honor 

and  integrity  of  their 
managers,  are  two 
whose  respective 
heads  hailed  from  Maine  and  Vermont. 
The  pioneers  of  the  early  days,  who  bought 
their  land  and  held  to  it,  such  men  as 
Bowman,  Hawley,  Wells,  Weeks,  Brown 
(Deacon  Sam),  Merrill  (W.  P.),  Tweedy, 
Upham,  Holton,  Kirby,  Jason  Downer, 
and  a  score  of  others  came  one  and  all  from 
the  New  England  States.  The  leading 
editorials  of  the  ante-bellum  days  were 
penned  by  the  grandson  and  namesake 
of  Massachusetts's  delegate  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  great  grandson  of  the  foremost  citizen 
of  Scarborough,  Maine.  A  Vermonter 
occupies  his  chair  to-day.  Our  greatest 
railway,  whose  eastern  terminus  is  now 
Chicago,  and  whose  branches  cover  nearly 
seven  thousand  miles  and  reach  every 
section  of  the  northwest,  was  raised  from 
next  to  nothing  under  the  management 
of  New  Hampshire.  Its  first  superinten- 
dent also  was  from  the  Granite  State. 
Its  great  engineer,  who  had  planned 
almost  every  mile  of  its  track,  every  span 
of  its  bridges,  and  who  has  served  it  faith- 
fully from  start  to  finish,  came  hither 
from  Vermont ;  so  did  the  honored  old 
head  of  its  passenger  department.  The 
most  brilliant,  eloquent,  and  distinguished 
statesman  Wisconsin  has  yet  sent  to  the 
National  Congress,  Milwaukee's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Senate,  was  a  Green  Mountain 
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boy  who  won  the  name  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  lawyer  of  the  West,  and 
learned  his  first  lessons  in  the  law  under 
the  eye  of  Rufus  Choate. 

Aye,  through  all  the  struggles  of  the 
early  day  in  the  northwest,  New  Eng- 
land then  was  foremost  in  our  midst. 
For  twenty  years,  in  professional  and 
business  affairs,  her  sons  held  distin- 
guished position,  if  not  absolutely  dom- 
inant control ;  and  even  after  the  deluge 
of  immigration  from  foreign  shores,  New 
England  kept  and  held  her  own.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  competition  that  might 
have  daunted  a  faint-hearted  man,  a  New 
England  merchant  who  had  learned  the 
business  behind  the  counters  of  one  of 
Boston's  greatest  stores  dared  to  come 
and  cast  his  lot  with  us  and  enter  the  list 
with  rivals  from  every  other  nationality. 
Other  New  England  names  were  for  brief 
periods  linked  with  his,  but  dropped  out, 
perhaps  discouraged.  He  held  on  and 
stands  to-day  sole  representative  in  the 
great  dry-goods  trade  which  engrosses  so 
many  of  our  prominent  firms.  There  are 
larger  stores  and  stocks  in  such  cities  as 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  but 
in  all  the  West  not  one  to  match  his  in 
artistic  grace  and  finish.  Its  destruction 
by  fire  six  years  ago  was  a  calamity 
to  all  Wisconsin ;  its  prompt  reappear- 
ance, in  added  beauty  and  comfort,  a 
source  of  general  rejoicing;  and  now, 
pre-eminent  in  its  line,  it  is  a  monu- 
ment to  New  England  pluck  and  per- 
severance. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  business,  political,  and 
professional  matters  that  the  influence  of 


the  old  colonies  has  been  so  marked. 
Milwaukee  Sundays  in  the  old  days  were 
to  many  of  us  children  as  lugubrious,  —  I 
must  declare  it,  —  as  Plymouth  sires  and 
Connecticut  mothers  could  make  them. 
But  the  sweet  home  life,  the  glad  old 
customs  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
when  all  our  kith  and  kin  were  gathered 
under  the  roof-tree,  the  uproarious  patriot- 
ism of  our  Fourth  of  July,  the  reverent 
observance  of  Washington's  birthday,  the 
enthusiastic  gathering  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Sons  of  New  England  with  its 
toast  and  -speeches,  —  "  The  shot  heard 
round  the  world,"  "The  sword  that 
flashed  at  Bunker  Hill,"  the  homestead 
manners  and  customs,  Puritan  morals 
(though  we  burned  no  witches,  as  did  our 
forebears  at  Salem,  we  sold,  alas  !  fire- 
water to  the  aborigine  and  doubtless 
cheated  him  in  trade) ,  Puritan  manners  and 
pumpkin  pie,  the  Bible  every  day  of  the 
week,  and  "boiled  dinner"  on  Mondays, 
the  quilting  bees,  even  the  house  and 
barn  raisings,  —  all  these  were  not  the 
exception,  but  the  rule  in  old  Milwaukee. 
And  so,  though  times  may  change,  though 
other  influences  may  prevail,  though  the 
"blue  laws"  are  long  since  dead,  there  is 
ever  among  us  a  loving  remembrance  of 
the  vim  and  energy  of  the  clear-headed, 
hard-handed,  indomitable  men,  the  pa- 
tience and  devotion  of  those  hopeful, 
prayerful  women,  whose  influence,  like  the 
little  leaven  that  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump,  permeated  all  society  as  it  ruled  in 
all  our  councils,  and  builded  even  better 
than  it  knew,  the  foundations  of  this 
fairest  city  of  the  lakes. 
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The  course  of  our  government,  and  of  our 
people,  during  the  recent  controversy  with  Chili 
have  not  been  such  as  to  give  pleasure  to  serious 
men.  They  have  been  such  as  ought  to  humiliate 
us  and  make  us  ashamed.  They  have  shown  that  in 
our  national  character,  and  in  our  character  as  a 
member  of  the  great  family  of  nations,  we  have  not 
yet  reached  a  stage  of  development,  which  it  was 
hoped  by  many  that  we  had  got  far  beyond.  The 
question  is  not  that  of  the  exact  shades  of  right 
and  wrong  as  between  our  government  and  Chili 
upon  the  points  of  controversy.  The  question  is 
that  of  the  readiness  of  our  government,  and  of 
great  masses  of  our  people,  to  bristle  up  and  bluster 
and  threat,  to  talk  war  and  to  hurry  out  ihe 
gunboats,  when  some  believed  wrong  had  been 
done  us,  even  had  the  wrong  been  ten  times  as 
great,  instead  of  calmly  awaiting  the  issue  of 
diplomatic  conference,  and  if  that  proved  unsat- 
isfactory, then  simply  asking  for  the  arbitration  of 
some  outside  state,  which  there  was  no  reason  in 
the  world  to  doubt  that  our  little  enemy  would  at 
once  accept.  If  the  "  Old  Adam "  in  a  great 
republic  like  this,  the  war  spirit  which  we  devote 
so  much  fine  rhetoric  to  condemning  in  the  na- 
tions of  the  Old  World,  can  be  roused  to  the  ex- 
tent which  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  a  petty 
grievance  like  this  with  Chili,  what  trust  can  we 
place  in  the  reason  and  forbearance  and  self-con- 
trol of  our  people  in  a  really  serious  exigency 
and  under  a  grave  provocation?  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  moment  at  this  time  when  good 
men  everywhere  are  laboring  for  the  disarmament 
of  nations,  and  for  supplanting  the  old  methods 
of  "  fist  law  "  and  war  by  the  methods  of  inter- 
national tribunals,  of  peaceful  conference  and 
rational  arbitrament,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
this  Chilian  affair  slip  away  into  forgetfulness  and 
the  chronicles,  without  thoroughly  learning  its 
lesson  and  preaching  to  ourselves  the  sermon 
which  we  so  clearly  need. 

The  attack  upon  our  sailors  by  the  Valparaiso 
mob  in  October  was  certainly  a  deplorable  and  a 
serious  occurrence,  of  a  character  which  no  govern- 
ment, whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  its  citizens,  can 
overlook.  We  can  understand  it  best  by  bring- 
ing it  home  and  changing  its  clothes.  If  just  at 
the  time  of  the  Trent  affair  in  1861,  when 
Americans  were  most  inflamed  against  England 
for  her  sympathy  with  the  South  in  the  war,  a 
hundred  sailors  had  landed  from  some  British 
man-of-war  anchored  in  Boston  harbor,  for  an 
evening's  carouse  in  the  North  End  of  the  city, 
and  a  row  had  resulted,  starting  in  some  tavern 
brawl  between  some  of  their  number  and  some 
turbulent  North  Enders,  leading  to  a  general  raid 
by  a  mob,  and  a  riot  which  could  only  lie  quelled 
by  the  police,  after  two  of  the  red-coats  were 
killed,  —  we  should  have  in  this  just  the  equiva- 
lent af  the  affair  in  Valparaiso.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  true  that  it  was  precisely  as 
red-coats  that  the  sailors  provoked  the  attack; 
the  mob  would  have  had  the  applause,  and  quite 
possibly  the  prompting  of  many  "young  bloods" 


about  town;  the  police  would  not  have  had  the 
hottest  sympathy  with  the  sailors,  whom  it  was 
their  office  to  protect  and  get  back  to  their  ship; 
paterfamilias,  reading  the  details  in  the  morn- 
ing paper,  would  have  said,  as  likely  as  not,  that 
it  "served  the  blasted  Britishers  right";  some 
young  Biglow  or  Sawin  might  have  sent  a  poem 
to  the  Courier  the  next  week  from  Lexington  or 
Concord,  which  the  English  visitors  staying  at  the 
Parker  House  would  have  found  very  offensive 
reading;  and  the  British  consul,  writing  home  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  would  have  had  no  lack  of 
material  to  show  the  ill  will  toward  England  prev- 
alent in  this  same  city  of  Boston;  to  which  ill  will, 
the  tragedy  was  chiefly  owing. 

But  what  of  it?  There  would  have  been  no 
cause  for  war  in  all  this,  unless  the  national  gov- 
ernment refused  to  express  its  regret,  and  to  take 
steps  to  bring  the  individual  offenders  to  justice. 
There  has  been  no  such  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Chili;  but  although  the  processes  of  South 
American  courts  are  slower  even  than  those  of 
Louisiana,  whose  dilatoriness  fretted  Italy  so 
much  a  year  ago,  and  although  Chili  is  hardly  yet 
out  of  the  throes  and  fever  of  civil  strife,  with  a 
government  in  working  order,  an  impartial  read- 
ing of  the  correspondence  shows  that  she  did 
everything  that  could  fairly  be  expected,  by  way  of 
apology,  and  of  pressing  judicial  inquiry.  Her 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  once  wrote  of  the 
Valparaiso  affair  to  our  minister  as  a  deplorable 
event.  Her  minister  at  Washington  v\rote  a 
month  later  to  our  secretary  of  state  of  "the 
lamentable  events,  at  Valparaiso,  which  my  gov- 
ernment -has  deeply  deplored."  The  legal  in- 
vestigation was  meantime  regularly  proceeding, 
with  no  valid  ground  to  doubt  the  purpose  of  the 
courts  to  deal  with  the  American  sailors  as  justly 
as  with  Chilian  citizens.  Early  in  January  minis- 
ter Perreira  wrote  to  Senor  Montt  in  Washing- 
ton: 

"  Inform  the  United  States  government  that  a  summary 
of  the  attorney-general's  report  relative  to  the  occurrence 
of  October  16,  which  Chili  has  lamented  and  does  so  sin- 
cerely lament,  will  be  sent  on  Monday,  the  4th  inst." 

On  January  8  Mr.  Montt  wrote  to  Mr.  Blaine  : 

"  I  have  received  special  instructions  to  state  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  the  government  of  Chili 
has  felt  very  sincere  regret  for  the  unfortunate  events 
which  occurred  in  Valparaiso  on  the  16th  of  October. 
Although  incidents  of  this  nature  are  not  rare  in  ports  fre- 
quented by  sailors  of  various  nationalities,  the  fact  that 
deaths  and  wounds  were  caused  in  the  disturbance  on  the 
16th  of  October,  the  zeal  with  which  the  Chilian  authorities 
are  accustomed  to  watch  over  the  personal  security  of  all 
who  tread  its  territory,  the  fact  that  persons  employed  in 
the  service  of  a  friendly  nation  were  concerned,  and  the 
frank  desire  for  American  cordiality  which  my  government 
entertains,  have  led  it  to  cordially  deplore  the  aforesaid  dis- 
turbance, and  to  do  everything  in  its  power  toward  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  the  guilty  parlies.'' 

For  our  own  part,  it  seems  to  us  that  here  was 
all  the  apology  that  a  government  anxious  for 
peace,  and  not  stickling  for  phrases,  need  bother 
itself  about.  Here  was  a  good  place  to  assume 
that  we  had  got  all  that  we  wanted,  and  to  thank 
our  distempered  little  cousin,  adding,  if  we  liked, 
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the  hope  that  the  court  would  be  as  expeditious  as 
possible,  and  settle  twenty  thousand  dollars  upon 
the  Riggin  family.  But  if  the  dialect  of  this  apology 
did  not  just  suit  the  ears  of  the  officials  charged 
with  upholding  our  "  honor,"  had  anything  in 
minister  Perreira's  letters,  or  conduct,  warranted  a 
doubt  of  the  readiness  to  trim  it  to  a  nicety? 
Had  anything  warranted  our  President,  when 
finally  an  explicit  demand  for  different  phraseology 
was  made,  to  get  so  impatient  for  a  reply  to  this 
"  ultimatum,"  that  in  three  days  he  should  send 
an  enormous  war  message  to  Congress,  by  way  of 
pressure  and  threat  to  the  little  state?  Nothing 
whatever.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  minister  Per- 
reira's course  throughout  had  been  most  cour- 
teous, conciliatory,  and  exemplary ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  long  message,  prepared  with  the 
utmost  care  in  the  midst  of  the  pressing  duties  of 
his  new  office,  within  three  clays  of  the  receipt  of 
our  "ultimatum,"  conceding  every  point,  that  it 
was  right  to  concede,  in  the  readiest  manner,  was 
coming  over  the  wires  at  the  very  hour  that  our 
President's  hurried  bluster  was  being  read  in 
Congress.  We  say  that  this  is  a  disgrace  to  this 
republic;  and  we  say  that  it  is  a  matter  so  serious, 
with  reference  to  its  bearings  on  possible  future 
contingencies  of  the  sort,  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  it  slip  away  into  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness 
without  very  much  more  preaching  to  ourselves 
about  it  than  has  yet  been  done. 

We  have  written  as  if  the  attack  upon  our 
sailors  at  Valparaiso  were  the  only  matter  at  issue. 
But  this  had  been  preceded  by  a  long  chapter  of 
occurrences  revealing  the  feeling  of  American 
officials  toward  the  new  regime  in  Chili,  all  of  a 
character  most  exasperating,  and  together  furnish- 
ing Chili  with  much  more  plausible  pretexts  for 
sending  gunboats  to  bombard  San  Francisco,  than 
the  Valparaiso  mob  and  Senor  Matta's  angry  note, 
furnished  for  the  war  talk  indulged  in  here. 
Everything  had  indicated  a  sympathy  with  the 
Balmaceda  government,  and  a  coldness  toward 
the  popular  party,  which  could  not  fail  to  rankle 
in  the  memory,  when  that  party  came  into  power; 
and  which,  to  our  thinking,  would  have  excused 
much  more  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  Chilian 
people  than  has  found  expression.  Our  pursuit 
of  the  Itata  was  something,  the  best  jurists  tell 
us,  without  sanction  from  international  law.  Our 
minister  in  Chili  was  open  and  pronounced  on  the 
side  of  Balmaceda,  and  in  declaring  the  rising  of 
the  people  against  him  hopeless,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  his  son  was  a  leading  official  in  a  great 
South  American  business  scheme  which  would 
gain  millions  by  Balmaceda's  triumph.  There 
were  features  attending  the  shelter  of  the  political 
refugees  by  Mr.  Egan,  which  carried  such  protection 
quite  beyond  what  diplomats  are  by  common 
usage  permitted  to  extend.  And  the  manner 
in  which  information  came  from  our  admiral  of 
the  movements  of  the  Congressionalist  troops  at 
Quintero,  as  proved  by  the  telegram  found  in  Bal- 
maceda's quarters  after  his  flight,  waiving  entirely 
any  discussion  or  opinion  as  to  the  admiral's  in- 
tentions, was  certainly  such  as  to  excuse  the 
gravest  suspicion,  and  the  anger  of  any  people 
emerging  from  a  civil  war  like  that  in  Chili.  All 
these  things  were  to  be  remembered,  as  well  as 
the  killing  of  Mr.  Riggin,  when  it  came  to  talking 


of  war  with  Chili.  These  things,  we  say,  gave 
Chili  much  more  plausible  pretext  for  war  with  us 
than  we  had  for  war  with  her;  these  things  also 
were  to  go  before  the  court,  if  it  came  to  arbitra- 
tion; and  these  things  commanded  us  to  be 
ready  and  quick  to  propose  arbitration,  when 
relations  became  strained,  instead  of  waiting  for 
Chili  to  do  it,  if  the  fact  that  we  were  the  strong 
power  and  Chili  the  weak  power  were  not  alone 
a  sufficient  command.  But  throughout  this  whole 
unfortunate  affair  we  have  never  officially  recog- 
nized that  there  was  a  Chilian  point  of  view,  we 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  concede  anything, 
we  have  shown  no  spark  of  graciousness,  or 
brotherhood,  or  neighborhood  —  no  magnaminity, 
but  only  extremest  legality,  and  worse  than  that. 
Our  fine  sentiments  about  the  era  of  peace  and 
good-will  among  nations,  about  the  federation  of 
the  world,  about  international  arbitration  and  the 
methods  of  reason,  all  overboard,  so  far  as  official 
action  went  —  and  an  insane  itching  to  get  out  our 
new  navy  and  spank  this  little  South  American 
republic,  kill  a  few  thousand  Chilians  to  avenge 
our  ruffled  "  honor."  Thousands  of  United  States 
Christians  gossipped  about  this  comfortably  be- 
tween the  pudding  and  the  sherbet,  as  one  of  the 
two  or  three  proper  and  proximate  alternatives. 
We  were  once  more  the  bully  from  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

"  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  jingo  if  we  do, 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  ,the 
money,  too." 

The  "ships,"  to  our  thinking,  were  responsible 
for  three  quarters  of  the  mischief.  We  have  got  a 
new  navy,  it  has  been  exhibited  with  great  eclat 
in  all  our  harbors,  the  newspapers  have  dilated 
upon  its  magnificent  guns,  and  the  boys  and  their 
uncles  are  sure  that  it  can  beat  anything  going  — 
they  would  like  to  see  it  tried.  And  this  would 
be  a  naval  war.  The  war  fever  was  hottest  in 
the  Washington  clubs  where  the  naval  men  most 
congregate,  and  we  read  that  there  was  the 
keenest  disappointment  there  as  it  began  to  look 
more  like  peace.  When  the  fever  was  at  its 
highest,  and  the  obligation  for  repression  and  re- 
serve was  greatest,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said 
to  the  newspaper  reporters  for  publication,  and 
the  word  was  spread  through  the  country  : 

"  Chili  has  insulted  our  government  as  it  has  never  been 
insulted  before.  Shall  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  a 
nation  of  cowards,  willing  to  permit  our  national  dignity  to 
be  assailed,  or  shall  we  act  the  part  of  men  and  resent  such 
conduct?  I  believe  that  Chili  will  be  forced  either  to 
apologize  and  make  the  proper  reparation  asked  for  by  the 
President,  or  take  the  consequences,  which  means  that  in 
thirty  days  we  will  be  able  to  whip  the  entire  Chilian  navy. 
We  will  pounce  on  her  from  the  quarters  where  she  least 
expects  it." 

We  hope  that  we  have  the  sympathy  of  every 
earnest  reader  in  saying  that  there  ought  to  be 
such  a  spirit  in  this  republic,  as  would  make  it 
sure,  that  any  high  official  of  the  government 
speaking  in  this  reckless  tone  at  a  critical  time  like 
this  would  be  relegated  to  private  life  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

We  certainly  do  not  think  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  American  people  read  such  words  as  these 
with  approval.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  in 
anything  here  said,  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  wanted  to  go  to  war  with  Chili. 
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We  have  to  applaud,  for  the  most  part,  the  calm 
and  sensible  editorial  utterances  of  the  great 
newspapers,  although  these  same  newspapers  were 
many  of  them  willing  to  tickle  the  war  palate  by 
brilliant  programs  of  a  Chilian  campaign  and 
broadsides  with  pictures  showing  how  our  brand 
new  navy  would  look  bombarding  Valparaiso. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  idle  and  the 
fussy  folk  who  made  most  of  the  noise,  and  that 
these  screeching  tenors  could  have  been  drowned 
by  a  thundering  bass  not  at  all  in  harmony,  had 
the  ..intellectual  and  business  centres  really  been 
stirred  by  a  belief  that  overt  wrong  was  immi- 
nent. "  The  shallows  murmur  when  the  deeps 
are-dumb."  But  when  all  this  is  remembered,  it 
mugt  be  remembered  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
government  has  made  an  exhibition  of  itself  which 
is  hot  edifying,  accompanied  by  an  amount  of 
popular  thirteenth-century  bluster  and  jingoism, 
which  shows  that  the  nation  is  yet  much  further 
from  having  arrived  at  manhood  than  some  of  us 
had  hoped. 

We  have  said  that  we  hold  our  new  navy,  and 
the  excitement  which  has  attended  its  creation, 
responsible  for  three-quarters  of  the  mischief. 
Without  this  new  navy  at  hand  ready  for  business, 
and,  as  the  talk  of  the  Washington  clubs  has 
shown  us,  anxious  for  business,  we  should  have 
had  no  war  message  from  our  President  to  Con- 
gress, nor  any  interruption  in  the  course  of  the 
regular  diplomatic  correspondence,  by  which  the 
State  Department,  in  these  years,  has  duly  settled 
much  more  serious  disputes  with  much  more  pow- 
erful disputants.  This  wretched  Chilian  chapter 
should  alone  suffice  to  show  the  folly  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  creation  of  a  powerful  navy,  or 
of  any  movement  toward  armament,  after  the 
manner  of  the  European  powers,  by  this  great 
republic  at  this  age  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
motto  of  the  militant  old  time,  "  In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war."  A  word  which  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  remember  now  is  this :  Pre- 
pare for  war  and  you  will  probably  have  it.  It 
is  a  very  hypocritical  and  miserable  business  for  us 
to  be  preaching  disarmament  to  Europe  and 
practising  armament  at  home.  Horace  Greeley 
well  said  that  the  only  way  to  resume  specie 
payment  was  to  resume.  The  only  way  to  ever 
effect  the  disarmament  of  the  nations  is  to  disarm 
—  and  to  take  some  risks  in  doing  it.  It  is 
very  discouraging,  at  a  time  when  sensible  men 
all  over  the  world  are  feeling  and  saying  this,  to 
see  the  United  States  of  America  suddenly  starting 
up  with  a  passion  for  a  new  navy. 

Two  principles  control  different  men  and  na- 
tions in  times  of  vexation  and  resentment;  and 
perhaps  they  were  never  more  plainly  stated  than 
by  Hosea  Biglow  in  his  colloquy  between  the  old 
Bridge  and  the  Monument.    The  one  principle  is : 

"  Ef  you  want  peace,  the  thing  you've  gut  to  du 
Is  jes'  to  show  you're  up  to  fightin',  tu." 

The  other  principle  is  : 

'  For  growed-up  folks  like  us  'twould  he  a  scandle, 
When  we  git  sarsed,  to  fly  right  off  the  handle. 
Ef  we're  goin'  to  prove  we  be  growed-up, 
'Twon't  be  by  barkin'  like  a  tarrier  pup." 

We  have  to  say  of  ourselves  with  regard  to 
the  Chilian  controversy,  that  it  has  shown  that 
we  are  not  yet  "  growed  up." 


It  would  not  be  right,  perhaps,  in  condemning,. 
as  we  have  here  done,  the  course  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  controversy  with  Chili,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  one  notable  exception.  The  controversy 
itself  is  a  subject  of  such  moment,  that  the  matter 
of  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  complex- 
ion of  the  administration,  is  a  trivial  accident, 
and  the  critic  will  not  be  suspected  of  being  af- 
fected by  party  bias  in  his  praise  or  blame.  At 
the  risk  of  any  personal  invidiousness,  the  frank- 
est and  heartiest  praise  should  be  given  to  our 
Secretary  of  State,  for  the  dignified,  patient,  and 
pacific  tone  with  which  he  seems  throughout  to 
have  conducted  the  diplomatic  correspondence, 
and  the  conferences  with  the  Chilian  minister  at 
Washington.  The  minister's  final  statement 
shows  the  readiness  and  wisdom  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  paving  the  way  to  arbitration  at  every 
critical  moment,  when  it  seemed  that  arbitration 
might  be  necessary.  And  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
*ten  that  it  was  the  regular  course  of  diplomacy,, 
and  not  the  threats,  which  brought  the  matter  to 
a  successful  issue;  the  Chilian  government's  con- 
cession of  our  demands  being -already  on  the 
wires  to  us  before  the  news  of  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  had  gone  abroad  at  all; 
the  message  was  a  mere  "  superfluity  of  naughti- 
ness." 

The  newspapers  tell  us  that  while  the  jingo- 
ism in  Washington  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Blaine 
was  present  at  a  dinner  at  Senator  Hale's,  with 
sundry  senators  and  sundry  foreign  ministers. 
"  After  dinner,"  says  the  reporter,  "  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  Chilian  affair.  As  the  dis- 
cussion deepened,  Mr.  Blaine  became  acutely  ex- 
cited, and  at  last  broke  out  in  violent  denuncia- 
tion of  the  idea  that  Chili  should  be  dealt  with 
harshly.  He  declared  that,  although  the  Valpa- 
raiso incident  was  nothing  more  than  a  drunken 
squabble'  in  a  disreputable  slum,  signifying  noth- 
ing, the  Chilian  government  had  already  apolo- 
gized for  it  ten  times  more  than  ours  had  done 
for  the  brutal  and  barbarous  massacre  of  Italian 
citizens  in  New  Orleans.  At  this  the  Marquis 
Imperiali,  the  Italian  minister,  who  was  present, 
bowed  and  complimented  the  Secretary  on  his 
magnanimity.  Mr.  Blaine  went  on  to  charac- 
terize in  the  severest  terms  the  disposition  to  ex- 
act further  concessions  from  Chili,  and  wound  up 
by  declaring  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  if" 
the  administration  should  adopt  such  a  policy  as 
that,  he  repudiated  it,  and  wanted  to  be  so  un- 
derstood. This  speech  ended  in  a  complete  and 
almost  tragic  silence,"  we  are  told,  "  and  so  the 
incident  terminated." 

Among  the  hundred  newspaper  stories  about 
Mr.  Blaine  which  are  not  true,  we  are  glad 
that  this  is  generally  understood  to  be  true. 
At  such  a  time  the  Secretary  may  be  pardoned 
for  breaking  his  ordinary  diplomatic  reserve, 
and  for  any  little  extravagance  or  heat.  As  Mr. 
Blaine  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  retiring  from 
public  life,  it  is  pleasant  to  applaud  his  noble 
stand  upon  this  Chilian  question,  perhaps  the  last 
important  diplomatic  question  with  which  he  will 
have  to  deal;  and  the  country  will  remember  his 
long  and  consistent  and  far-sighted  efforts  to 
bring  all  the  American  republics  into  closer  and 
more  vital  union. 
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*$#*SURPLICED    BOY    CHOIRS    IN   AMERICA. 


By  S.  B.  Whitney. 


T^HE  rapid  introduction 
of  boy  choirs  in  our 
Episcopal  churches 
during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  so  general  through- 
out the  country, 
taking  the  place  of 
the  conventional 
quartet  and  chorus 
choir,  that  reflective 
musical  students 
have  tried  to  find 
some  cause  for  it. 
Ritualism  has  been 
assigned  by  some  ; 
while  others  have 
ascribed  it  to  the 
fact  that  so  many 
of  our  people  spend 
their  summer 
vacations  in 
England,where 
the  surpliced  boy  choir  is  almost  uni- 
versal, especially  in  the 
larger  parish  churches, 
a  tendency  to  copy  English  ways. 
think  that  Ritualism  has  little  or 
thing  to  do  with  this  change ;  for 
England  the  boy  choirs  are  as  universally 
found  in  churches  and  cathedrals  where 
there  is  an  utter  lack  of  anything  like 
high  ritual  in  the  service,  —  they  have 
been  employed  for  years,  and  during  all 
this  time  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
service.     Even  in  this  country,  choirs  of 


cathedrals  and 
and  we  have 
We 
no- 
in 


boys  and  men,  unsurpliced,  have  been 
employed  in  many  churches ;  and  at 
Appleton  Chapel  at  Harvard  College  a 
boy  choir  has  been  introduced  to  render 
the  service  for  the  daily  prayers  and  the 
weekly  vesper  service,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  president,  faculty,  and  the 
large  congregation  of  students  and  oth- 
ers who  enjoy  the  services.  Certainly, 
ApDleton  Chapel  would  be  the  last  place 
where  any  one  would  expect  to  find  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  ritualism  connected 
with  its  services ;  and  so  the  question 
arises,  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  hundreds 
of  churches  throughout  the  country : 
Why  was  the  boy  choir  introduced  to 
supplant  the  quartet  and  chorus? 

We  think  that  the  reason  lies  in  this  fact, 
that  earnest  people  are  more  and  more 
demanding  distinctive  church  music,  dis- 
tinctively rendered,  —  distinctive  in  its 
form,  like  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  it  is  performed.  No  one 
would  mistake  Cologne  Cathedral  for  a 
town  hall  or  court  house.  So  no  one 
ought  to  mistake  a  church  anthem  for  an 
opera  chorus,  or  a  secular  part  song. 
Music  written  for  the  church  should  bear 
the  church  stamp.  In  any  case,  let  it  be 
distinctive,  something,  the  like  of  which 
one  will  not  be  likely  to  hear  at  the 
opera  house  or  concert  hall.  There 
should  not  enter  into  sacred  music  any- 
thing of  a  frivolous  character  ;  nor  should 
it  suffer  from  haphazard  construction. 
It  demands  strict  form  as  alone  suited  to 
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Chorister  of  the   Madeleine,   Paris. 

FROM    A    PAINTING   BY   KATE    WATKINS,    EXHIBITED    IN   THE   BOSTON   AKT   CLUB,    1892. 


its  dignity  and  gravity.  This  is  not  sup- 
posing that  to  be  dignified  it  must  be 
heavy,  or  to  be  grave  it  must  be  melan- 
choly. We  must  have  strictness  of  form 
to  set  it  apart  from  the  lighter  uses  to 
which  a  style  less  severe  is  adapted. 
Technical  strictness  of  form  is  certainly 
not  any  hindrance  to  grace  or  sweetness, 
any  more  than  the  bony  structure  of  the 
human  form  is  to  the  marvellous  beauty 
of  the  most  illustrious  examples,  or  the 
severity  of  mathematical  accuracy  and 
strictness  of  scientific  principles  to  the 
highest  beauty  in  architecture. 

This  general  desire  for  distinctive 
church  music  is  a  natural  outcome,  after 
many  years  during  which  suffering  con- 
gregations have  been  racked  and  tortured 
with  church  music,  so  called,  of  no  char- 
acter whatever  ;  transcriptions  of  operatic 


selections  ;  and  music  written  to  order  for 
quartet  choirs,  giving  in  turn  each  voice 
of  the  quartet  a  solo,  with  no  pretence 
to  any  form  of  artistic  construction,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  canons  of  the 
choral  art,  followed  by  the  best  writers  of 
church  music.  As  a  natural  result,  such 
compositions  are  fragmentary  in  their 
construction,  and  entirely  unacceptable 
to  the  cultivated  musical  ear.  As  a  re- 
action from  all  this,  the  demand  seems 
to  have  been,  as  we  have  stated,  for  dis- 
tinctive church  music.  As  we  have  no 
distinctive  American  school  of  church 
music  in  this  country,  we  naturally  turn 
to  the  mother  country,  to  England,  where 
a  distinctive  style  of  music  has  pre- 
vailed for  years.  The  many  cathedrals 
throughout  the  country  have  called  for 
organists  and  composers  of  acknowledged 
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ability,  to  whom  the  whole  religious  world 
is  indebted  for  services  and  anthems  of 
the  very  highest  order  ;  which,  being  in- 
troduced into  our  churches,  have  been 
the  means  in  many  places  of  driving  out 
the  flimsy  compositions  and  so-called 
sacred  music  which  before  prevailed. 

That  there  is  a  distinctive  school  of 
church  music  in  England,  no  one  would 
doubt  who  has  ever  frequented  the  Eng- 
lish churches  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  it, 
in  a  large  measure,  for  the  great  advance 
which  we  have  made  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligious music.     We  trust  the  time  is  not 


cert-room  or  opera  house.  In  this  way 
we  have  distinctive  church  music,  distinc- 
tively rendered.  To  this  cause,  rather 
than  to  ritualism  or  anything  else,  is  due 
the  fact  of  the  introduction  of  boy  choirs 
so  extensively  in  this  country. 

English  church  music  has  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
been  taken  up  by  the  many  other  re- 
ligious bodies,  its  distinctive  merits  being 
at  once  recognized ;  we  find  English 
anthems  and  English  hymn  tunes  in  the 
musical  publications  and  hymn-books  of 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 


Choir  of  St.  James  Church,    Madison   Avenue,   New  York. 


far  distant  when  there  will  be  in  this 
country  an  American  school  of  church 
music  as  well,  similar  to  that  which  ex- 
ists in  the  mother  land.  Although  we 
have  no  churches  and  cathedrals  estab- 
lished by  the  state,  in  which  the  merits 
of  original  compositions  by  American 
composers  can  be  at  once  recognized  ;  yet 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  make  a 
beginning  in  this  important  field  of  music. 
But  we  have  also  learned  from  our 
English  cousins  that  distinctive  church 
music  naturally  calls  for  a  distinctive  choir 
to  perform  it,  a  choir  which  one  will  not 
be  likely  to  hear  the  next  day  in  the  con- 


The  English  organist  occupies  a  much 
more  exalted  position  than  that  of  his 
brother  organist  in  America.  Usually  a 
graduate  of  some  college  or  university, 
his  position  as  a  musical  authority  is  at 
once  recognized  in  the  town  or  city 
where  he  resides.  The  cathedral  or- 
ganist often  starts  as  a  chorister  in  the 
cathedral  where  he  afterwards  may  have 
charge  of  the  music,  going  meanwhile  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  he  pursues 
his  academic  and  musical  studies.  He 
may  have  as  a  fellow-student,  one  who, 
pursuing  the  theological  course,  will  ob- 
tain  his  doctor's  degree,  and   eventually 
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may  become  Dean  of  the  very  cathedral 
where  he  himself  may  afterwards  be  in- 
stalled as  organist.  In  this  way,  begin- 
ning his  musical  career  as  a  choir  boy, 
afterwards  receiving  instruction  on  the 
organ  from  the  cathedral  organist,  occa- 
sionally   substituting    at    a    service,    and 


adequate  preparation  for  it  whatever. 
This  state  of  affairs  has  improved  very 
much  in  the  last  few  years,  certainly  very 
much  since  the  time  long  ago,  when  the 
organ  was  first  placed  in  King's  Chapel. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  an  organist 
was    advertised    for,   to    come    out    from 


Choir   Boys,  Church   of  the  Advent,    Boston. 


eventually  becoming  deputy-organist,  later 
on  pursuing  the  higher  musical  studies  of 
musical  theory  and  composition,  his  final 
success  as  a  church  musician  is  assured 
from  the  start.  We  have  only  to  cite 
such  men  as  Stainer,  Barnby,  Sullivan, 
and  others  in  proof  of  what  results  from 
the  thorough  training  which  English  or- 
ganists receive  to  fit  them  for  the  various 
positions  which  they  afterwards  occupy. 
In  utter  contrast  to  this,  the  American 
organist  assumes  his  position  oftentimes 
with  little  or  no  training  at  all  worthy  of 
the  name.  He  may  have  had  instruction 
on  the  pianoforte,  and  possibly  a  few 
lessons  on  the  organ,  but  it  often  hap- 
pens that  he  takes  up  his  work  with  no 


England  to  take  the  position  there,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  very 
much  to  his  advantage  if  he  had  some 
other  trade,  like  that  of  barber,  or  some 
similar  occupation,  to  enable  him  to 
augment  his  stipend.  Oftentimes  in  the 
past  persons  have  been  employed  as 
organists  who  played  during  the  week  at 
theatres  and  concert  halls.  Of  course, 
such  persons  could  have  no  possible  sym- 
pathy with  the  religious  service,  nor  any 
adequate  idea  of  its  musical  requirements, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  little  wonder  that 
there  has  often  been  a  certain  antag- 
onism between  the  two  departments  of 
the  church,  the  pulpit  and  the  organ-loft. 
The  occupants  of  these  two  positions  in 
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the  church  were  naturally  as 
far  apart  in  their  ideas  of 
church  service  as  were  their 
relative  positions  in  the 
church  building ;  and  the 
clergyman  was  often  obliged 
to  watch  the  organist,  lest  he 
should  introduce  some  ir- 
reverent or  secular  adapta- 
tions of  music  into  the 
services.  The  introduction 
of  boy  choirs  into  our 
churches,  by  bringing  the 
organist  and  choristers  into 
the  chancel,  has  done  away 
with  the  antagonism  which 
before  existed  and  made  the 
musical  services  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the 
clergyman,  in  giving  to  the 
congregation  a  musical  ser- 
vice where  everything  is  in 
harmony  and  in  keeping  with 
the  place  and  occasion.  It 
has  also  made  a  demand  for 
organists  of  much  greater 
ability,  and  greater  knowl- 
edge of  church  music,  voice 
culture,  choir  training,  etc., 
than  has  existed  in  the  past. 
The  result  is  so  noticeable  in  the  past  few 
years,  that  persons  proposing  to  qualify 
themselves  as  organists  have  felt  the  need 
of  greater  care  in  preparing  themselves 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 


We  cannot  hope  to  cope  with  England 
in  the  matter  of  church  music,   so  long 


Two   little   Probationers. 

as  we  have  no  cathedral  churches  where 
the  organist  receives  a  sufficient  stipend 
to  enable  him  to  give  almost  his  entire 
time  to  the  preparation  of  the  music  for 
the  daily  services.  Only  one  church 
occurs  to  us,  viz.,  Trinity,  New  York, 
where  the  salary  of  the  organist  at  all 
compares  with  that  of  one  holding  a 
similar  position  in  England.  There  will 
be  a  grand  opportunity  whenever  the  pro- 
posed cathedral  in  New  York  is  com- 
pleted, to  inaugurate  the  system  of  daily 
morning  and  evening  services  through- 
out the  year,  with  the  necessary  daily 
choir  practice.  The  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  daily  matins  and  evensong 
in  a  great  cathedral  like  the  one  to  be 
erected  in  New  York  will  be  felt  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Meanwhile  it  behooves  every  organist 
and  choir  master  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  improve  the  music  in  the  choirs 
already  in  existence.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  seems  rather  unfair  for  persons 
visiting  England,  and  hearing  the  various 
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excellent  choirs  to  be  found  everywhere 
there,  to  depreciate  our  own  choirs  in 
comparison,  on  their  return  from  abroad. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  expect  that  a  choir 
in  this  country,  that  is  only  obliged  to 
sing  at  two  services  during  the  week, 
could  possibly  hope  to  compare  favorably 


Choir,   St.   Paul's    School,  Concord,   N.  H. 

with  a  choir  that  sings  twice  every  day, 
with  the  necessary  daily  practice.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  has  often  been  the  case  that 
Englishmen  visiting  this  country  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  attainments 
of  some  of  our  choirs  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  A  professor  of  Cam- 
bridge University  (England),  who  was 
present  at  an  Easter  service  in  a  promi- 
nent church  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
remarked  to  a  friend  that  no  better  ser- 
vice could  be  heard  in  all  England.  Such 
commendation  of  our  musical  advance- 
ment should  be  an  encouragement  to 
every  choir  master  and  organist  to  perse- 
vere in  the  work  of  raising  ihe  standard 


of  church  music  in  this  country.  In 
this  way  will  he  prove  his  right  to  occupy 
the  exalted  position  which  has  been  given 
him  in  the  church,  as  the  clergyman's 
most  worthy  assistant. 

The  style  of  music  which  prevails  in 
English  churches  is  the  result  of  years 
of  growth,  from  the  earliest 
composers  of  that  country 
who  wrote  for  the  church, 
down  to  the  present  time ; 
and  although  there  may  have 
been  times  past  when  com- 
positions, written  for  the 
church  by  these  old  English 
composers,  may  have  been 
open  to  the  charge  of  being 
pedantic  in  their  style  and 
lacking  in  originality,  the 
productions  of  the  modern 
English  composers,  such  as 
Stainer,  Calkin,  Tours,  Stan- 
ford, and  others  equally  dis- 
tinguished, would  not  warrant 
any  such  criticism.  With  a 
broader  musical  education, 
these  modern  composers 
have  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  modern  trend  of 
musical  composition  in  all 
departments  of  the  art,  and 
as  a  result  the  services  and 
anthems  which  they  have 
given  to  the  church  are 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of 
all  English-speaking  people. 
A  friend  once  said  to  me,  as 
I  was  taking  my  departure 
from  London  for  the  Conti- 
nent, "You  will  bid  good-by  to  church 
music  until  you  return  here."  And  this 
was  strictly  true  ;  for  although  in  Paris 
and  other  cities  on  the  Continent  I  heard 
many  services  great  in  their  way,  none 
impressed  me  as  being  so  thoroughly  de- 
votional, and  so  far  removed  from  secular 
music,  as  the  music  which  I  heard  in 
England.  It  seemed  like  getting  back 
home  to  go  down  to  St.  Paul's  once 
more,  and  hear  the  beautiful  service  there, 
in  all  its  dignity  and  impressiveness. 

A  word  may  be  said  just  here  with  re- 
gard to  adaptations  of  masses  written  for 
the  Romish  Church  being  introduced 
into  the  English  and  American  churches, 
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especially  on  the 
greater  festivals.  The 
principal  reason  for 
their  use  seems  to  be 
the  fact  that  an  elab- 
orate service  is  thus 
secured  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment. 
Many  of  these  ser- 
vices are  written  in  a 
very  florid  style,  with 
elaborate  solos,  — 
written  with  no  idea 
of  their  ever  being 
sung  by  a  boy  so- 
prano. The  result  is, 
that  it  often  seems  to 
be  a  makeshift  not 
altogether  satisfac- 
tory. We  must  ex- 
cept the  services  of 
Gounod,  which  are 
much  more  suscep- 
tible to  this  adapta- 
tion, and  seem  to  fit 
into  an  English  ser- 
vice with  much 
greater  propriety 
than  the  more  florid 
compositions  of 
Schubert,  Weber,  and 
ral    years    past,    such 


Hartwell   Staples,    Church   of  the  Advent,   Boston 


others.      For  seve- 
orchestral    services 


have  been  heard  at 
the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  in  Boston, 
on  the  greater  festi- 
vals, through  the 
liberality  of  a 
wealthy  parishioner 
who  has  taken  great 
interest  in  church 
music,  and  in  the 
boy  choir  movement 
in  particular,  and 
made  it  possible  to 
have  these  elaborate 
services,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the 
many  worshippers 
who  are  always  pres- 
ent on  those  occa- 
sions. It  behooves 
the  English  and  the 
American  composer 
to  give  to  the  church, 
services  similar  to 
those  mentioned, 
written  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment, 
so  that  the  churches 
may  not  be  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources 
for  music  on  these  greater  festivals. 

In  the  days  when  quartette  choirs  pre- 


The  Recessional,  St.    Paul's  Church,   Concord,    N     H   —Photograph   by  W.   G.   C.    Kimball. 
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vailed,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  complaint 
that  the  choir  appropri- 
ated the  entire  music  of 
the  service,  so  that  the 
congregation  was  oblig- 
ed to  remain  silent,  even 
in  the  singing  of  the 
hymns.  The  simpler 
music  used  when  the 
boy  choirs  were  first  in- 
troduced, made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  congregation 
to  supplement  their  ef- 
forts, thus  making  the 
service  more  congrega- 
tional. But  as  time  went 
on,  the  music  written 
for  the  choir  gradually 
became  more  elaborate, 
so  that  it  was  feared  by 
many  that  the  old  state 
of  affairs  had  returned, 
and  that  the  congrega- 
tion would  again  be  de- 
prived of  its  right  to  be 
heard  in  the  service. 
The  question  as  to  how 
much  of  the  musical 
part  of  the  service  the  choir  can  justly 
appropriate  to  itself  is  one  which  is  con- 
stantly recurring,  and  so  much  has  been 
written  about   this  whole  matter  of  con- 


Biatchford    Kavanagh,  Grace  Church,  Chicago 


gregational  singing,  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment.  It 
ought    never    to    be     forgotten    that    the 


office  of  music  in  reli- 
gious worship  is  twofold, 
—  not  only  to  express 
but  also  to  excite  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  devout 
worshipper  can  often  be 
moved  and  made  better 
as  much  by  hearing  an 
anthem  as  a  sermon- 
Let  the  humble  worship- 
per join  in  all  parts  of 
the  service  where  he  can 
render  intelligent  assist- 
ance, but  let  him  re- 
member that  as  the  spire 
of  the  great  church 
towers  aloft,  far  above 
the  choir  transcepts  and 
nave,  so  it  is  given  to  the 
trained  choir  to  soar 
aloft  far  above  and  be- 
yond, to  heights  where 
the  great  congregation 
cannot  expect  to  follow. 
But  let  the  congregation, 
listening  in  reverent 
silence,  be  moved  to 
greater  devotion,  and 
thank  God  for  the  excep- 
tional musical  gifts  vouchsafed  to  the  few, 
though  denied  to  the  multitude.  There 
can  be  no  greater  model  for  a  church 
service  than  Bach's  Passion  Music,  written 
as  it  is  for  trained  soloists,  a  trained 
chorus,  and  the  great  congregation,  when 
those  mighty  chorals  occur,  in  which  each 
and  every  worshipper  is  supposed  to 
join,  thus  making  a  service  in  which  all 
the  known  resources  of  the  musical  art 
are  brought  into  play. 

We  come  now  to  the  matter  of  voice 
culture.  It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to 
say  that  a  boy's  voice  naturally  is  not 
musical ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances.  A  boy  when  first 
asked  to  sing,  or  make  a  musical  sound,  is 
very  apt  to  do  it,  "  straight  out  from  the 
shoulder,"  with  the  same  tone  that  he 
would  use  in  shouting  to  a  companion  in 
the  street,  certainly  with  the  same  loca- 
tion of  tone,  and  that  location  the  throat. 
It  is  often  the  wiser  course,  in  begin- 
ning with  such  a  boy,  to  make  him  take  a 
comparatively  high  note,  as  softly  as  he 
can    sing    it,   then    the  one   next    below, 
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he  did  before,"  —  and  certainly  a  very 
different  kind  of  noise,  resembling  the 
tones  of  a  flute  rather  than  those  of  a 
street  newsboy,  shouting  his  papers. 
Different  syllables  are  used  by  choir  mas- 
ters in  first  locating  the  voice.  It  has 
often  been  found  that  the  syllable  "who," 
will  place  the  tone  in  the  mouth,  when 
other  syllables  like  "la"  and  "ah  "fail 
of  accomplishing  this  result.  It  is  much 
better  to  cultivate  the  voice  downward, 
thus  giving  a  pure  and  bell-like  tone  to 
the  whole  scale,  rather  than  upward ;  for 
otherwise,  as  the  voice  ascends,  the  temp- 
tation is,  to  carry  the  chest  tones  up  as 
far  as  possible,  and  then  a  decided  break 
will  occur  resulting  from  the  changes  to 
the  head  tone.  In  singing  downward,  the 
head  tone  so  modifies  the  chest  tone  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  voice  that,  as  before 
said,  a  perfectly  even  scale  will  result, 
with  no  perceptible  break.  After  the 
voice  is  properly  located,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  habit  to  produce  the 
tones  of  the  scale  correctly,  it  will  be 
perfectly  safe  to  try  the  upward  scale ; 
indeed,  it  is  an  advantage  at  this  stage  to 


"1 


Willie  Cooper,   St.   Paul's  Church,    Kenwood,  Chicago. 

gradually  going  down  the  scale.  Until 
boys  have  learned  properly  to  locate  their 
tones,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
sing  an  upward  scale,  for  the  very  reason, 
that  the  idea  cannot  be  got  out  of  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  chorister  that  the 
high  notes  are  a  little  beyond  his  reach, 
and  consequently  require  more  and  more 
exertion,  as  the  scale  proceeds  upward. 
By  beginning  at  the  top,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  soft  head  tone,  and  working  down, 
a  very  even  scale  is  soon  produced,  with 
no  perceptible  break.  Of  course,  all 
singing  at  this  stage  must  be  done  very 
softly,  until  the  voice  is  located,  so  that 
the  tones  proceed  from  the  mouth  rather 
than  from  the  throat.  Constant  daily 
practice  will  so  strengthen  the  voice,  that, 
to  use  the  boy's  expression,  he  will  be 
able  in  time  "  to  make  as  much  noise  as 


Dr.   Gilbert,   Organist  of  Trinity  Chapel,    New  York. 

do  so,  using  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  etc., 
exaggerating  the  lip  motion,  to  assist  in 
clear  enunciation  of  the  words ;  and  to 
prevent  that  mouthing  of  words  so  com- 
mon in  many  choir  boys,  whose  lips  never 
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Choir  of  St,  John's  Church,  Jamaica  Plain,   Mass. 


seem  to  move  either  in  Chant  or  Te 
Deum ;  unless  the  congregation  is  in- 
formed beforehand  what  particular  an- 
them or  canticle  is  being  performed,  it 
will  never  be  able  to  find  out  from  any- 
thing which  is  heard.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  able  to  sing  with  the  syllables,  la,  ah, 
or  who,  and  quite  another  to  be  able  to 
enunciate  words  with  the  same  tone  of 
voice.  The  exaggerated  lip  motion  that 
we  have  mentioned  will  be  very  likely  to 
accomplish  this  good  result.  The  upward 
scale  singing  will  have  a  tendency  to  give 
greater  fulness  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
voice,  without  impairing  its  quality. 
Whereas,  the  constant  singing  of  the 
downward  scale,  without  some  qualifying 
exercise  like  this,  will  in  the  end  be  liable 
to  produce  a  hollow  and  disagreeable  tone 
on  the  low  notes.  If  a  boy's  voice  is 
thoroughly  placed  and  even,  and  he  is 
taught  to  produce  his  tone  in  his  mouth, 
he  will  never,  except  in  rare  instances, 
be  known  to  sing  flat ;  whereas  if  he  uses 
his  throat  unduly  he  will  be  constantly 
"  pulling  up,''  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
pitch,  often  falling  a  little  short  of  the 
proper  intonation,  and,  consequently,  will 
be  very  liable  to  sing  flat.  Of  course  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  has  also 
much  to  do  with  the  flatting  so  often 
heard  in  choirs.     No  body  of  singers  can 


hope  to  keep  the  pitch  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  a  .cold  church,  or  in  a  cold  room ; 
a  damp,  muggy  atmosphere  is  also  apt  to 
be  fatal  to  correct  intonation.  But,  under 
favorable  conditions,  choirs  can  be  so 
trained  as  to  be  able  to  sing  an  anthem 
or  canticle  of  considerable  length  unac- 
companied without  falling  from  the  pitch. 
It  is  a  capital  idea  for  choir  masters  to 
have  many  parts  of  the  service,  like  the 
versicles,  responses,  and  amens,  sung 
unaccompanied ;    and    oftentimes    many 


Newton  Wilcox,   St.    Paul's,  Boston. 

verses  of  the  psalter  can  be  thus  treated. 
In  this  way  a  choir  will  gain  an  inde- 
pendence, and  be  made  to  feel  that  it 
can   sing    as  well    without    the    organ   as 
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with.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  much 
better  to  have  all  rehearsals  in  the  choir 
room  with  only  piano  accompaniment, 
occasionally  going  to  the  organ  when 
some  elaborate  service  is  to  be  produced. 
In  most  of  the  English  cathedrals,  the 
organ  is  never  used  in  the  service  on 
Friday,  in  order  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  music  of  that  day,  being  a  fast  day. 
This  is  a  capital  practice  for  the  choir, 
from  a  musical  point  of  view  as  well,  for 
the  choir  that  is  independent  enough  to 
sing  a  whole  service  without  the  organ  on 
one  day  of  the  week,  will  be  able  to  do  so 
on  any  other  day,  and  thus  this  same  kind 
of  independence  can  be  brought  about. 

The  many  beautiful  voices  heard  in 
English  choirs  has  led  many  persons  to 
think  that  their  great  excellence  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  climate,  between 
England  and  America.  This  is  evidently 
a  mistake,  for  as  the  matter  of  vocal  cul- 
ture is  becoming  better  understood  by 
the  choir  masters  of  this  country,  it  is 
found  that  our  American  boys  are  as  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  pure  musical  tone  as 
the  English  lad.  In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of 
remark  among  our  organists  when  abroad, 
that  they  never  hear  soloists  there  who 
compare  for  a  moment  with  such  Amer- 
ican soloists  as  Coker,  Brandon,  Forbush, 
Kavanagh,  or  Bond.  These  boys,  of 
course,  were  exceptional  boys  in  their 
time,  and  had  exceptional  training ;  but 
they  were  American  boys,  of  whom  we 
have  been  very  proud.  In  recurring  for 
a  moment  to  the  comparison  of  our  own 
with  the  English  choirs,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  travellers  usually  hear  the 
very  best  of  English  choirs,  both  in  ca- 
thedrals and  in  the  larger  parish  churches. 
But  many  of  the  choirs  in  the  parish 
churches  fall  very  much  below  the  stan- 
dard of  attainment  which  the  daily  prac- 
tice and  daily  service  gives  to  these,  and 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  find 
choirs  in  England  that  fall  very  much 
below  the  average  of  our  best  choirs  here. 
Most  of  the  choir  masters  in  this  coun- 
try have  a  probationer's  class,  into  which 
is  placed  every  new  boy  who  applies  to 
sing.  He  is  there  taught  to  produce  his 
tones  properly,  to  read  music,  to  chant, 
and  to  become  familiar  with  the  church 
service.     Then   when   a  vacancy  in   the 


choir  occurs,  it  is  always  understood  that 
the  boy  best  qualified  will  have  the  posi- 
tion. In  this  way,  the  boys  are  placed 
upon  their  mettle,  and  it  is  an  incentive 
for  them  to  do  their  best.  It  is  always 
well  to  have  boys  of  different  ages  in  a 
choir,  so  that,  as  their  voices  change,  they 
will  gradually  drop  out  one  at  a  time. 
Were  the  boys  of  a  choir  all  of  the  same 
age,  or  nearly  the   same,  when  the  time 


Arthur  E.  Greene,   St.   Paul's,    Boston. 

came  for  change  of  voice  to  occur,  the 
choir  would  suddenly  collapse  so  far  as 
the  altos  and  sopranos  are  concerned. 
Even  with  the  present  plan  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  avoid  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  having  several  boys  lose  their 
voices  at  about  the  same  time.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  boys  mature 
at  a  much  earlier  age  than  others ;  while 
one  boy  may  lose  his  voice  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  another  may  be  able  to  sing  un- 
til past  seventeen  ;  in  fact,  there  was  a 
noted  solo  boy  in  Boston,  who  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year  before  losing  his  soprano 
voice. 
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S.    Baker,   Church   of  the    Heavenly    Rest,    New  York 


The  so-called  public  school  training 
which  boys  receive  is  often  found  to  be 
more  of  a  detriment  than  an  advantage, 
so  far  as  their  usefulness  in  the  choir  is 
concerned.  A  good  share  of  the  time 
devoted  to  music  practice  is  taken  up  in 
teaching  them  to  read  music ;   and  even 


with  the  best  systems  in  use 
in  our  schools  it  requires  be- 
tween two  and  three  years 
for  the  scholars  to  become 
proficient  readers,  so  that 
very  little  time  is  left  before 
the  change  of  voice  occurs, 
in  which  they  can  be  useful 
in  the  choir.  But  the  boy 
chorister  learns  little  or  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  vocal 
culture  at  school.  The  music 
teacher  in  many  cases  is  only 
able  to  visit  the  school  once 
or  twice  a  month.  The 
school  teacher  supervises  the 
daily  practice,  so  far  as  she 
may  be  able  to  do  so ;  but 
she  is  often  one  not  musical 
by  nature  or  training,  and 
I  although  she   may   endeavor 

I  to  do  her  duty  faithfully,  the 

result    is    still    anything    but 
satisfactory.     If  a  boy  has  a 
naturally  prominent  voice,  he 
is    urged    on    to    lead    the 
others,  —  which     he      often 
does    to    destruction,   so   far 
as  musical  tone  is  concerned.     It  is  next 
to  impossible  for  a  boy  to  obtain  in  this 
way   any   adequate   vocal   training.     The 
choir  boys  are  often  cautioned  by  their 
choir  masters   to  sing  very  softly  at  the 
school  practice ;  or,  better,  not  to  sing  at 
all.     It  has  become  quite  the  custom  in 


Choir  of  St.   Stephen's  Church,    Lynn. 
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some  of  the  larger  churches,  especially  in 
the  West,  to  have  large  choirs  of  fifty, 
seventy-five,  and  even  a  hundred  voices ; 
but  this  has  never  been  found  necessary 
in  the  churches  abroad,  though  their 
church  buildings  are  very  much  larger 
than  ours,  and  the  conventional  cathe- 
dral choir  will  hardly  ever  number  more 


becomes  softer,  and  therefore  the  more 
cultivated  it  becomes  the  greater  will  be 
the  number  of  choristers  required  ;  cer- 
tainly a  mistaken  idea,  for,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  in  all  preliminary  vocal  prac- 
tice the  young  chorister  is  cautioned  to 
sing  softly,  yet  when  the  voice  is  thor- 
oughly established  and  located,  constant 


Three   Brother  Choristers,   St.   James's  Church,    New  York. 


than  thirty  or  forty  voices.  The  choir  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  numbers 
fifty-four  voices,  thirty-six  boys  and  eigh- 
teen men.  If  this  choir  is  adequate  for 
a  church  that  can  easily  seat  six  or  eight 
thousand  people,  certainly,  we  have  no  call 
for  choirs  in  this  country  numbering  over 
thirty  voices.  The  excuse  for  large  num- 
bers is  that  a  boy's  voice  by  cultivation 


daily  practice  will  soon  make  it  as  full 
and  strong  as  it  ever  was  before  ;  besides, 
now  it  is  a  musical  voice,  and  a  musical 
tone  will  travel  farther  than  a  mere  noise. 
The  most  noted  and  effective  choirs, 
either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent, 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  small  choirs. 
The  Choir  Festivals,  which  have  been 
held  so  numerously  in  this  country  in  the 
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Willie   V.   Macdonald,    Appleton   Chapel,   Harvard. 

past  few  years,  have  been  of  no  little 
service  in  introducing  music  of  the  high- 
est order  and  merit,  and  they  have  also 
been  the  means  of  introducing  the  boy 
choir  where  it  was  almost  unheard  of 
before.  The  annual  Choir  Festival,  which 
has  been  held  in  the  diocese  of  Vermont, 
for  instance,  in  the  past  fourteen  years, 
has  not  only  raised  the  standard  of  music 
throughout  the  state,  but  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  sev- 
eral boy  choirs.  This  is  quite  remark- 
able, when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
there  are   no    large    towns  in  that  state, 


Geo.   L.  Osgood, 


Choir   Master, 
Boston, 


Emmanuel   Church, 


and  it  has  been  thought  that  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  boy  choir  in  a  city  of  less 
than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.      But,  al- 


though there  is  not  a  city  in  Vermont  with 
this  number  of  inhabitants,  very  good 
choirs  may  now  be  found  there  in  towns 
of  less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  Choir  Festivals  are  of  great  use  to 
the  choirs  in  the  smaller  towns  in  many 
ways.  The  best  of  music  is  selected  by 
the  committees  in  charge  ;  it  is  then  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  choirs,  and 
the  work  of  practice  begins.  Later  on, 
the  precentor  holds  separate  rehearsals 
with  the  different  choirs,  and  then  come 
the  two  or  three  general  rehearsals  before 
the  festival.  Thus  the  choirs  have  good 
music  placed  in  their  hands,  and  are 
taught  how  properly  to  render  it,  so  that 


S.  B.  Whitney,   Organist  and  Choir  Master,   Church 
of  the  Advent,   Boston. 

they  can  afterwards  successfully  produce 
it,  in  the  various  churches. 

It  is  the  custom  in  this  country,  in 
churches  where  boy  choirs  are  employed, 
to  begin  the  service  with  a  processional 
hymn,  which  the  choir  sings  as  it  marches 
from  the  choir  room  to  its  place  in  the 
chancel.  This  custom  of  "  singing  them- 
selves into  their  seats,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  quite  unknown  in  England,  the 
choirs  in  most  of  the  churches  there 
merely  marching  in  while  the  opening 
voluntary  is  being  played.  They  often 
have  in  some  of  the  higher  churches 
there,  however,  a  function  which  they 
call  the  solemn  procession,  in  which  the 
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Group  from   Emmanuel   Church  Choir,    Boston. 


choir  and  clergy,  starting  from  the  chan- 
cel, move  down  the  centre  aisle,  and 
around  the  various  other  aisles  of  the 
church.  The  litany  is  thus  sung  in 
some  churches  in  this  country.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  litanies  were 
intended    to    be    sung    in    this   way,    the 


clergy  and  choir  marching  around  various 
parts  of  the  great  cathedral,  in  order  to 
get  within  nearer  reach  of  each  worship- 
per. Litanies  have  been  sung  in  a 
similar  manner  about  the  streets  of  a 
city,  especially  in  time  of  pestilence,  the 
Church    thus   coming    to    the   people   to 
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carry  the  consolations  of  religion,  when  it 
was  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  people 
to  come  to  the  Church.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thing  to  see,  as  well  as  to  hear,  a  well- 
trained  choir  singing  the  processional 
hymn  as  it  goes  marching  up  through  the 
midst  of  the  congregation,  followed  by 
the  clergy  and  headed  by  the  cross,  illus- 
trating as  it  does  the  march  of  Chris- 
tianity through  the  world,  and  coming 
more  into  touch  with  the  great  body  of 
worshippers.  It  is  a  great  incentive  to 
congregational  singing,  for  which  reason 
the  choir  should  always  march  up  the 
centre  aisle  when  it  is  possible,  rather 
than  enter  by  a  side  door. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many 
to  learn,  what  we  have  on  undoubted  au- 
thority, that  boy  choirs  are  not  a  modern 
innovation.  In  the  accounts  of  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
there  has  been  found  a  bill  for  "  washing 
the  surplices  of  the  clergy  and  children." 
This  was  in  the  year  1798.  In  1807,  the 
organist  of  the  same  church  was  requested 
to  have  at  least  twelve  boys  in  the  choir, 
that  being  the  same  number  then  em- 
ployed in  the  English  Cathedral.  At 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  1733, 
before  an  organ  was  placed  in  the  church, 
a  Mr.  Man  is  mentioned  as  the  person 
who  "  officiated  in  setting  and  singing  the 
psalms,"  that  is  the  metrical  version  by 
Tate  and  Brady,  which  was  ordered  to 
supersede  the  older  version  by  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins,  as  early  as  1704.  But  it  is 
also  on  record  that  the  employment  of 
boys  to  lead  the  singing  at  this  church 
dates  from  about  1710.  In  1741,  an 
organ  having  been  erected  in  the  church, 
it  was  "  ordered  that  the  churchwardens 
pay  to  Mr.  Eldridge,  the  sum  of  five 
pounds,  for  his  care  and  pains  in  having 
the  children  taught  to  sing  psalms,  etc." 
The  choristers  were  the  children  of  the 
Episcopal  Charity  School,  accompanied 
by  the  organ,  led  and  drilled  by  an  in- 
dividual called  the  "  chorister."  Some- 
times, on  great  occasions,  an  anthem  was 
sung,  but  very  rarely,  the  performers 
being  gentlemen  amateurs,  who  volun- 
teered their  services  for  this  purpose. 
We  are  told  that  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1 761,  an  anthem  was  performed  on  the 
death    of    his    late    "Sacred    Majesty" 


(King  George  the  II.),  the  chorus  being 
composed  of  the  boys  of  the  Charity 
School.  These  boys  were  not  vested, 
but  wore  the  old  Charity  School  regula- 
tion suit  of  blue  coats  and  knee  breeches 
with  brass  buttons,  a  dress  which  still 
lingers  in  many  of  the  old  towns  of  Eng- 
land. At  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Barclay,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in 
August,  1764,  the  children  of  the  Charity 
School  marched  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession singing  a  hymn.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  a  processional  hymn  being  sung  in 
public  in  this  country.  In  the  year  181 8, 
the  clerks  of  Trinity  Church,  St.  Paul's, 
and  St.  John's  Chapels,  Trinity  Parish, 
New  York,  were  ordered  by  the  vestry  to 
assist  in  instructing  the  congregations  in 
Psalmody,  under  the  direction  of  the  then 
rector,  afterwards  Bishop  Hobart.  This 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  satisfactory 
arrangement,  and  endeavors  were  made 
to  establish  choirs  in  the  different 
churches ;  but  there  was  so  much  trouble 
in  their  formation,  that  the  vestry  of  the 
parish  decided  to  have  some  boys  prop- 
erly instructed  in  singing,  and  in  June, 
1847,  a  committee  reported  that  a  school 
for  choristers  had  been  in  operation 
nearly  six  months,  and  that  the  boys 
"  have  the  best  of  daily  teaching  and 
practice  in  music."  The  committee 
added,  "  that  it  will  require  a  year  and 
probably  longer  to  get  a  set  of  boys  fully 
prepared,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
regular  succession  of  boys,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  may  then  be  a  substitute  for 
female  singers." 

From  Christ's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
we  learn  that  Miss  Clifford,  in  181 6,  be- 
queathed a  sum  of  money  to  be  applied 
to  "  teaching  six  boys,  as  a  choir  to  sing 
in  Christ  Church."  There  is  no  mention 
of  these  choristers  being  vested.  To  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawkes  we  owe  the 
establishment  of  the  first  vested  choir  in 
the  North.  This  was  at  St.  Thomas  Hall, 
Flushing,  L.  L,  in  the  year  1841  ;  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  fact  of  Dr. 
Hawkes  having  established  this  vested 
choir  defeated  his  election  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Mississippi.  In  describing  the 
chapel  at  Flushing,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mead, 
who    opposed    the    consecration    of  Dr. 
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Hawkes,  gave  the  following  description 
of  it :  "  There  was  a  choir  and  splendid 
organ.  The  little  boys,  the  choristers, 
went  into  a  vestry-room,  each  took  down 
his  white  surplice  from  a  peg,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  entered  the  choir  and  chanted  the 
service  of  the  church."  This  was  the 
only  instance  of  the  use  of  the  surplice 
in  this  way  that  he  had  ever  known.  We 
are  told  that  at  this  description,  "  there  was 
considerable  of  a  sensation,  and  much 
surprise  was  evinced."  In  reply,  Dr. 
Hawkes  gave  his  version  of  the  matter, 
and  said  :  "  The  new  chapel  was  a  small 
building,  fifty  by  thirty  feet,  with  a  chan- 
cel capable  of  accommodating  some  two 
hundred  people.  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  surpliced  choir,  music  was  taught  at 
the  hall  on  account  of  its  moral  influence. 
I  had  trained  a  choir  of  boys,  who  often 
went  to  New  York,  where  the  congrega- 
tions were  much  pleased  to  hear  them 
sing.  It  was  true  that  the  boys  had  on 
their  white  surplices,  after  the  manner  of 
the  singing  boys  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  "  and,  said  Dr.  Hawkes,  "I  take 
great  pride  and  delight  in  them."  This 
was  too  much,  however,  for  the  con- 
servatism of  the  time,  and  Dr.  Hawkes 
lost  his  election  to  the  See  of  Mississippi. 
A  short  time  after  this,  the  rector  of  a 
parish  in  Ohio,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tate  of 
Columbus,  endeavored  to  establish  a 
vested  choir  of  men  and  boys,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  was  driven  from  the 
diocese  and  threatened  with  deposition 
from  the  ministry. 

Trinity  Parish,  New  York,  was  or- 
ganized in  1697.  The  employment  of 
boys  in  this  church  to  lead  the  singing 
dates  from  about  17 10.  In  1709,  the 
parish  founded  the  Charity  School,  the 
boys  of  which  sang  at  some  of  the  special 
services,  as  has  been  mentioned.  After 
the  great  fire  of  1776,  which  destroyed 
church  and  school,  the  latter  was  moved 
up  town,  and  the  attendance  of  the  boys 
doubtless  ceased.  The  church  then  built 
was  in  its  turn  taken  down,  to  make  way 
for  the  present  structure,  completed  and 
opened  in  1846.  A  fine  organ  was  built 
by  Hen'ry  Erben,  and  an  English  or- 
ganist, Dr.  Edward  Hodges,  appointed. 
The  choir  boys  had  been  trained  by  Dr. 
Hodges,  and   from   this  time,   boys  have 


served  continuously  in  the  choir,  at  first 
in  conjunction  with  a  double  quartet 
and  mixed  chorus,  all  in  the  organ  gallery 
at  the  west  end.  In  1858,  Dr.  S.  H. 
Cutler  succeeded  Dr.  Hodges,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  boy  choir  was  placed 
in  the  chancel  and  the  feminine  element 
finally  dropped.  Choir  vestments  were 
not  worn  until  a  year  later.  In  1866, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Messiter  was  appointed  or- 
ganist, and  in  June  of  last  year,  1891,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  appoint- 
ment was  celebrated  by  a  service,  at 
which  Gounod's  Orpheoniste  Mass  for 
men's  voices  was  sung  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  past  and  present  members  of 
the  choir.  The  regular  choir  numbers 
thirty-five,  eighteen  boys  and  seventeen 
men,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  are  paid 
salaries.  The  service  music  used  is 
chiefly  English,  the  anthems  from  all 
sources  ;  and  at  the  principal  festivals  the 
classical  Masses  of  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Schubert,  etc.,  are  sung,  the  service  of 
Ascension  Day  being  accompanied  by  a 
complete  orchestra  and  the  choir  largely 
increased.  The  church  contains  two 
organs,  a  large  one  in  the  west  gallery 
and  a  smaller  one  in  the  chancel ;  both 
are  used  at  Sunday  services,  and  are  not 
mechanically  connected,  the  assistant  or- 
ganist, Mr.  Victor  Baier,  usually  playing 
on  the  large  organ,  which  is  used  for 
voluntaries  and  occasionally  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  choir  of  Old  Trinity  is  so 
well  known  throughout  the  country,  on 
account  of  the  reputation  it  has  always 
maintained  for  its  admirable  performance 
of  church  music,  that  extended  comment 
here  would  be  superfluous. 

The  choir  of  Trinity  Chapel,  West 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  was  or- 
dered to  be  vested  by  the  Trinity  Church 
corporation,  in  March,  1866,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  vestments  were  worn 
until  the  first  Sunday  in  May  of  that  year. 
This  choir  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Trinity  Church 
corporation,  and  has  for  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  been  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Walter  B.  Gilbert,  the  well-known 
organist  and  composer,  whose  music  is 
sung  in  many  of  our  churches.  If  he  had 
never  written  anything  else,  he  would 
certainly  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all 
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good  church  people  for  having  given  us 
the  beautiful  music  of  the  hymn,  "  Pleas- 
ant Are  Thy  Courts  Above."  The  choir 
of  Trinity  Chapel  consists  of  thirty-two 
members,  twenty  boys,  and  twelve  men, 
and  during  the  entire  time  of  its  exist- 
ence it  has  performed  the  music  of  the 
daily  service  throughout  the  year. 

One  of  the  celebrated  choirs  in  New 
York  is  that  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Var- 
rick  Street.  This  is  another  chapel  of 
the  Trinity  corporation.  The  choir  was 
vested  for  the  first  time  in  September, 
1866.  The  organist  and  choir  master  is 
Mr.  George  F.  Lejeurne.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  choirs  to  give  a  special 
monthly  musical  evening  service.  These 
services  became  so  popular,  that  it  was 
well-nigh  impossible  to  gain  admission  to 
the  church  without  going  some  time  in 
advance  of  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
beginning  of  the  service.  The  most 
elaborate  selections  of  music,  from  the 
oratorios  and  other  sources,  were  given 
with  the  most  perfect  finish  so  far  as  the 
execution  of  the  music  was  concerned  ; 
and  by  Mr.  Lejeurne's  method  of  train- 
ing the  voices  of  his  choristers,  a  peculiar 
quality  of  tone  resulted,  quite  different 
from  that  produced  by  any  other  choir- 
master in  the  city. 

The  choir  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Chapel 
is  one  of  which  the  Trinity  corporation 
may  well  be  proud.  This  choir  is  the 
one  usually  chosen  to  supplement  that  of 
Dr.  Messiter's  choir  on  the  great  festival 
of  Ascension  Day.  It  is  thus  to  be  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  old  Trinity,  that 
three  of  the  first  churches  to  properly 
and  permanently  establish  boy  choirs 
belong  to  that  venerable  parish. 

The  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Heav- 
enly Rest,  Fifth  Avenue  and  45  th  Street, 
has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Carter 
for  some  three  or  four  years.  Mr.  Car- 
ter has  been  an  organist  for  forty-five 
years,  having  begun  at  the  age  of  nine 
as  organist  to  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Seymour, 
father  of  the  present  Admiral  Seymour. 
He  was  at  one  time  organist  of  the 
English  cathedral  at  Quebec.  Later  on 
he  had  charge  of  the  choir  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  Boston,  and  during  his 
administration  the  choir  was  very  much 
improved    and    some    fine    soloists    were 


brought  out,  among  them  being  Masters 
Willie  Breare,  John  Laster,  Arthur  But- 
trick,  and  Fred  Sayer,  who  were  soloists 
of  the  first  order.  A  most  interesting 
musical  performance  was  at  this  time 
given  by  the  choir  in  Music  Hall,  Boston  ; 
Dr.  Cutler,  who  was  then  at  Trinity,  New 
York,  coming  on,  and  bringing  with  him 
his  solo  boys,  Richard  Coker,  Theodore 
Toedt,  Ehrlich,  and  Granden  ;  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  then  newly  im- 
ported great  organ,  the  effect  was  grand. 
After  being  for  a  short  time  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Providence,  Mr.  Carter,  in  1873, 
joined  the  musical  staff  at  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  playing  the  great  organ  in  the 
gallery,  where  he  remained  seven  years. 
At  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  he 
found  a  choir  without  soloists,  and  in  fact 
without  one  satisfactory  voice  ;  but  with 
good  results  he  has  brought  forward 
Masters  Edward  Baker,  Frank  Osborne, 
Harry  Gibbs,  and  Winfred  Young,  who 
have  made  their  mark  as  soloists. 

The  Cathedral  choir  at  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  has  made  quite  a  reputation  for 
itself  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  W. 
H.  Woodcock,  who  has  had  great  success 
in  producing  a  beautiful  pure  tone  from  his 
choristers,  and  a  certain  finish  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  church  music  that  has  at- 
tracted many  people  to  Garden  City. 
One  of  the  finest  solo  boys  who  have  been 
heard  in  or  about  New  York  in  late 
years  was  the  soloist  of  this  choir,  Mas- 
ter Fred  Forbush,  who  not  only  had  a 
most  beautiful  voice,  but  was  so  thor- 
oughly musical  in  his  nature  that  he  sang 
like  a  young  artist.  There  seem  to  have 
been  a  succession  of  fine  solo  boys  at 
this  cathedral ;  one  of  them,  after  leaving 
the  choir,  sang  in  a  church  in  New  York 
at  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars,  prob- 
ably the  largest  salary  ever  paid  to  a  boy 
soloist,  certainly  in  this  country. 

The  present  choir  of  St.  James's  Church, 
New  York,  was  organized  May  1st,  1886  ; 
before  that  date  the  music  was  rendered 
by  a  quartet  of  men  and  women,  re- 
inforced by  a  small  chorus  of  boys. 
The  boy  singers,  however,  in  the  days 
of  the  old  quartet,  did  not  take  much 
interest  in  their  work,  and  left  most  of 
the  singing  to  be  done  by  the  men  and 
women.      Since     May,     1886,    onlv    bov 
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sopranos  have  been  used.  The  choir 
has  become  famous,  chiefly  through  the 
purity  of  tone  developed  in  the  boys' 
voices.  In  November,  1886,  the  choir 
commenced  giving  recitals  of  standard 
oratorios  and  cantatas.  The  performance 
of  these  works  elicited  the  strongest 
commendations  from  the  musical  public 
at  large  ;  not  only  were  people  of  the 
Episcopal  church  attracted  to  the  ser- 
vices, but  many  came  to  hear  the  choir 
from  other  denominations.  Among  the 
works  sung  have  been  Haydn's  "Crea- 
tion," Gaul's  "  Holy  City,"  Sullivan's 
"  Prodigal  Son,"  Barnby's  "  Rebekah," 
Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment,"  Stainer's 
"Daughter  of  J  aims,"  Weber's  "Jubi- 
lee Cantata,"  Handel's  "Messiah,"  Men- 
delssohn's "  Lauda  Sion,"  Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah,"  Gounod's  "Gallia,"  Gaul's 
"Ten  Virgins,"  Garrett's  "  Shunamite," 
Stainer's  "Crucifixion,"  Arnold's  "Song 
of  the  Redeemed,"  Garrett's  "  Harvest 
Cantata,"  and  the  "Two  Advents."  All 
of  these  works  have  been  sung  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  the  larger  orato- 
rios. The  choir  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  choir  in  this  country, 
which  has  ever  had  special  cantatas  com- 
posed expressly  for  it.  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  England,  com- 
posed the  "  Song  of  the  Redeemed  "  ;  and 
Dr.  Garrett,  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, wrote  the  "  Two  Advents  "  for 
St.  James's  choir.  Other  works  from 
foreign  authors  will  probably  follow  in 
due  time.  The  fact  that  the  choir  has 
rendered  works  of  such  importance,  in  a 
manner  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  equal 
to  the  singing  of  choral  societies  gener- 
ally, has  done  much  in  New  York  City 
to  vindicate  the  ability  of  boys  to  sing 
difficult  music  as  well  as  women. 

The  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Madison  Avenue,  has  been  very 
much  improved  since  it  has  come  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Parker,  the 
well-known  organist  and  composer.  This 
choir  often  unites  with  the  Garden  City 
choir  in  special  festival  services  held  al- 
ternately at  Garden  City  and  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  and  Mr. 
Parker's  choir  has  supplemented  the 
mixed  chorus  of  the  Church  Choral  wSo- 
ciety,  in  some  notable  performances  which 


have  been  given,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Richard  Henry  Warren,  Mr.  Parker  pre- 
siding at  the  organ. 

There  are  many  fine  choirs  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Choir  Festival,  which  occurs  annu- 
ally, a  wonderful  chorus  of  over  six  hun- 
dred voices  is  to  be  heard  ;  the  singers 
filling  up  the  entire  body  of  the  church 
where  the  festival  is  held.  Here  is  some- 
thing to  see  as  well  as  hear,  —  a  congre- 
gation robed  in  white,  and  congregational 
singing  of  elaborate  anthems  and  services 
and  hymns,  the  performance  of  which  is 
impressive  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  Church  of  the  Advent,  in  Boston, 
was  the  first  church  in  that  city  to  employ 
boy  choristers  in  the  choir,  and  the  first 
church  in  New  England  in  which  a  vested 
choir  appeared.  This  church,  beginning 
in  an  "  upper  room  "  on  Causeway  Street, 
subsequently  removed  to  a  church  building 
on  Green  Street,  thence  to  Bowdoin  Street, 
afterwards  to  the  beautiful  church  on  the 
corner  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Brimmer 
Streets.  In  the  early  days  of  the  parish 
the  music  was  under  the  management  of 
several  gentlemen,  constituting  a  music 
committee,  who  filled  the  position  of 
organist  from  among  their  own  number. 
In  1852  a  choir  of  boys  was  introduced 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croswell,  but  they  were 
not  vested  until  some  years  later  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Bolles.  The  first 
professional  organist  was  Dr.  Steven 
Henry  Cutler,  a  thoroughly  competent 
and  well  educated  church  musician, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
boy  choir  at  old  Trinity,  New  York. 
Mr.  Edward  Mattson  succeeded  Dr. 
Cutler,  after  a  short  interval,  during 
which  a  parishioner  presided  at  the 
organ.  During  Mr.  Mattson's  admin- 
istration the  choir  attained  notable  excel- 
lence as  regards  the  individual  voices  of 
its  members.  On  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Mattson  his  place  was  filled  by  Mr. 
Henry  Carter,  an  English  organist  of 
rare  ability,  of  whose  work  in  training 
the  choir  and  developing  rare  solo  talent 
I  have  already  spoken.  On  his  leaving 
Boston  to  become  the  organist  of  St. 
Stephen's,      Providence,     many     of     his 
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choristers  followed  him,  which  left  the 
choir  in  a  sad  condition  for  his  successor, 
Mr.  Hermann  Damn,  who  found  it  uphill 
work,  though  ably  assisted  in  the  training 
of  the  boys  by  Mr.  William  H.  Daniell, 
who  was  the  first  to  fill  the  independent 
position  of  choir  master.  Mr.  Daum  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  William  J.  Coles,  a 
young  man  of  remarkable  talent  and 
promise,  but  on  account  of  failing  health 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  give  up  the  posi- 
tion. The  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Hill  was  now 
appointed  choir  master,  and  the  writer 
took  the  position  of  organist.  Marked 
changes  were  made  in  the  character  of 
the  services.  Some  of  the  greater  masses 
of  Gounod,  Schubert,  and  Mozart  were 
sung  for  the  first  time  ;  given  first  with 
piano  accompaniment  and  afterwards  with 
a  small  orchestra  to  supplement  the  or- 
gan. In  1882,  Mr.  Hill  went  to  old 
Trinity,  New  York,  and  the  writer  took 
full  charge  of  the  music  as  organist  and 
choir  master.  The  last  Sunday  in  Novem- 
ber, 189 1  (the  first  Sunday  in  Advent), 
being  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  in- 
cumbency as  organist  of  the  church,  was 
celebrated  by  a  special  service,  in  which 
many  past  as  well  as  present  members  of  the 
choir  took  part,  making  a  notable  chorus  ; 
the  music  sung  being  the  Mass  for  male 
voices  (Orpheoniste  Mass)  by  Gounod,  the 
same  music  that  was  sung  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Messiter  in  New 
York.  Among  the  notable  soprano  solo- 
ists brought  out  in  the  choir  in  the  past 
few  years  have  been  Fred  Bond,  who  had 
a  phenomenal  voice,  Fred  Rimbach, 
Edwin  Warring,  Hartwell  Staples,  Peter 
Delehanty,  and  Eugene  Storer.  The 
acoustical  properties  of  the  new  Church 
of  the  Advent  are  exceptional,  and  the 
organ  is  one  of  the  finest  instruments  in  the 
country.  As  before  stated,  on  the  greater 
festivals,  a  large  and  effective  orchestra  is 
always  employed,  —  the  players  being 
taken  largely  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  —  through  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
J.  Montgomery  Sears,  a  gentleman  who 
has  always  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  boy  choir  movement,  and  who  at  his 
own  expense  established  some  years 
since,  and  still  maintains,  a  fine  choir 
at  Trinity  Church,  Marlborough,  Mass. 
The    influence    which    has    always    been 


exerted  by  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  as 
a  pioneer  church  in  matters  of  church 
music,  especially  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Dr.  Cutler,  Mr.  Carter,  and  Rev. 
J.  W.  Hill,  has  been  widely  felt  and 
acknowledged. 

The  Church  of  the  Messiah  was  the 
next  in  Boston  to  employ  a  vested 
choir.  It  attained  great  excellence 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Gardam, 
who  resigned  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Joseph  Stewart,  the  present 
choir  master.  The  society  has  lately 
moved  into  a  new  church.  There  have 
been  some  notable  solo  boys  connected 
with  this  choir,  among  them  being  Mas- 
ters Waldo  Merrill  and  George  Proctor. 
The  latter,  after  change  of  voice,  having 
a  strong  inclination  for  music,  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  Conservatory,  and  is  now 
the  organist  of  the  church,  and  gives 
promise  of  making  his  mark  in  his  chosen 
profession.  The  two  choirs  of  St.  Paul's 
and  Emmanuel,  Boston,  have  both  sur- 
pliced  choirs  in  the  chancel,  after  having 
gone  through  the  various  changes  of 
having  first  quartet  choirs  in  the  gallery, 
then  quartet  and  chorus  choirs,  and 
afterwards  a  choir  of  boys  and  men  still 
in  the  gallery  loft,  finally  placing  this 
latter  choir  in  the  chancel,  surpiiced.  The 
choir  of  boys  and  men  in  St.  Paul's 
church  was  introduced  in  September, 
1887,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Warren 
A.  Locke.  For  three  years  it  sang  in 
the  old  choir  loft,  but  in  the  fall  of  1891 
the  new  organ  was  placed  in  the  front 
part  of  the  church,  and  the  choir  took  its 
place  beside  it.  The  choir  is  sometimes 
augmented  at  special  services  by  the 
choir  of  Harvard  College,  which  is  also 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Locke.  The 
choir  consists  of  twenty-four  boys  and 
eight  men.  The  choir  of  Appleton 
Chapel,  at  Harvard,  was  introduced  in 
October,  1883,  being  composed  at  that 
time  of  sixteen  boys  and  eight  men. 
The  numbers  have  since  been  increased 
to  twenty-four  boys  and  twenty  men. 
All  the  men  are  in  the  University,  and  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  there  will 
be  but  two  or  three  years'  interval  from 
the  time  when  the  soprano  or  alto,  a 
Cambridge  schoolboy,  leaves  the  choir  to 
his  re-entrance  as  a  tenor  or  bass,  as  he 
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becomes  a  Harvard  freshman.  There 
are  daily  services  during  term  time  at 
a  quarter  before  nine  in  the  morning. 
At  times,  as  at  the  recent  service  in 
memory  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  the 
choir  is  augmented  by  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's,  making  a  chorus  of  seventy-five 
voices. 

The  choir  of  Emmanuel  Church  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  L. 
Osgood,  the  well-known  director  of  the 
Boylston  Club  and  the  Singers'  Society  of 
Boston,  and  has  done  admirable  work 
while  under  his  charge.  It  numbers  forty 
voices,  twenty-four  boys  and  sixteen 
men,  the  latter  so  chosen  as  to  form  an 
effective  chorus  for  the  performance  also 
of  works  for  male  voices.  Mr.  Lewis  S. 
Thompson  is  the  organist  and  supple- 
ments Mr.  Osgood  in  the  training  of  the 
boys.  In  1889  a  new  organ  was  placed 
in  the  church,  built  by  George  S.  Hutch- 
ings,  one  of  the  most  effective  organs  in 
the  city. 

The  choir  of  St.  James's  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, was  founded  in  1884.  Its  growth 
and  improvement  have  been  rapid,  and 
its  influence  is  not  limited  to  the  parish 
wherein  its  work  lies.  Mr.  Ernest 
Douglass  is  the  organist  and  choir  master. 

The  choir  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Lynn,  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1876,  under  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev. 
Lewis  DeCormis,  to  whose  efforts  the  in- 
stitution of  the  choir  was  largely  due. 
Its  first  choir  master  was  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Bartlett,  and  the  organist,  Mr.  Lemuel  G. 
Carpenter.  In  1879  Mr.  Edward  K. 
Weston  took  charge  as  both  organist  and 
choir  master,  remaining  until  his  death  in 
1 89 1.  During  his  administration  the 
choir  attained  its  present  high  position 
among  the  boy  choirs  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Weston  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Johnson  as  choir  master,  and  by  Perley 
B.  Pilsbury  as  organist. 

The  choir  of  St.  John's  Church,  Jamaica 
Plain,  has  .  done  effective  work  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Everett  Pearson.  Com- 
ing to  the  church  in  1889,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  a  choir  of  boys  and  men  to- 
gether, and  after  diligent  practice  such 
rapid  progress  was  made  that  it  was 
thought  that  by  Christmas  the  choir 
would  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  its 


first  essay  in  church  on  the  occasion  of 
public  worship,  which  it  did.  The  choir 
has  gone  on  constantly  improving,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  best  choirs  to 
be  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  the 
boys  getting  a  beautiful  quality  of  tone 
and  performing  church  music  with  ac- 
curacy and  finish. 

Time  and  space  forbid  me  to  speak  in 
detail  of  all  the  excellent  choirs  to  be 
found  in  New  England  and  other  parts 
of  the  country.  There  are  several  fine 
choirs  in  the  diocese  of  Connecticut  that 
deserve  special  mention,  notably  that  of 
Trinity  Church,  Middletown,  which  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  De- 
Coven  Ryder,  who  has  not  only  had  re- 
markable success  in  developing  the  choir 
of  his  own  church,  but  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Choir 
Festival  Association  of  the  state,  which 
has  already  given  three  festivals  with 
notable  success.  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven,  has  a  boy  choir  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  R.  Hedden.  A  former 
member  of  Trinity  choir,  New  York,  Mr. 
Lledden  has  been  able  to  bring  to  his 
work  the  experience  thus  gained,  and 
has  so  improved  his  choir  as  to  be  able 
to  give  special  evening  services,  bringing 
out  such  works  as  "  The  Daughter  of 
Darius,"  by  Stainer ;  the  "Advent 
Hymn,"  by  Schumann;  and  "God,  Thou 
Art  Great,"  by  Spohr.  A  boy  choir  has 
also  within  the  past  few  years  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  quartet  at  Christ  Church, 
Hartford,  so  long  the  scene  of  the  labors 
of  the  late  Henry  Wilson,  the  organist, 
whose  music  is  gratefully  remembered  by 
the  older  members  of  the  congregation. 
Mr.  George  P.  Havens  organized  the 
choir,  and  has  remained  in  charge  up  to 
the  present  time  ;  just  now,  however, 
leaving  for  a  similar  position  at  Christ 
Church,  New  Haven. 

At  the  beautiful  church  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  is  to  be  heard  a  very  efficient  choir, 
which  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  who  is  soon  to  relin- 
quish it  for  a  metropolitan  position.  The 
music  at  All  Saints  Church,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  for  many  years  been  rendered 
by  a  choir  of  boys  and  men.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Rice  as  choir  master 
and    Mr.  G.  Arthur  Smith  as  organist  the 
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music  has  advanced  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence. 

The  choir  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  has  for  twenty-two  years 
been  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  James  T. 
Knox.  In  1868,  while  the  enlargement 
of  the  old  chapel  was  in  progress,  the 
Sunday  services  were  held  in  the  second 
story  of  one  of  the  school  buildings. 
There  the  present  choir  master  and  or- 
ganist began  his  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vices to  the  school.  A  cabinet  organ 
was  the  first  instrument  used,  and  a  com- 
pany of  ten  boys  composed  the  choir. 
Mr.  Knox,  then  a  young  man  with  a 
rare  enthusiasm  for  music,  spared  no 
effort  to  perfect  himself  in  the  divine 
art,  and  expended  unlimited  patience 
and  time  in  training  the  choir.  He 
imparted  a  portion  of  his  own  zeal 
to  his  pupils,  the  boys  cheerfully  giving 
both  study  and  play  hours  to  practising, 
although  no  release  from  the  regular 
school  work  was  ever  gained  thereby. 
More  than  three  hundred  boys  have  be- 
longed to  the  choir  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  In  many  of  the  boys  have  been 
developed  rare  solo  voices ;  among  those 
who  are  thus  numbered  one  recalls  with 
pleasure  Frank  H.  Potter,  George  R. 
Sheldon,  Augustus  M.  Swift,  William  F. 
Jennison,  Hoffman  Miller,  and  George  S. 
Hodges.  A  beautiful  new  chapel  has 
been  occupied  by  the  school  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  and  a  large  and 
effective  organ  by  Hutchings  placed  in 
the  chancel,  which  adds  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  service.  The  number 
of  choristers  is  fifty-four,  —  twenty-eight 
trebles,  five  altos,  seven  tenors,  and  twelve 
basses.  St.  Paul's  Church,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  has  maintained  a  boy  choir  for 
many  years,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Brown,  organist  and  choir  master. 
Mr.  Brown  relinquishing  his  post  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  H.  G.  Blaisdell  succeeded  him 
and  the  choir  is  prospering  under  his 
administration,  and  promises  to  attain  a 
high  state  of  perfection. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  effective 
choirs  in  the  South  is  that  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Baltimore.  This  church  is  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Hodges,  a 
gentleman  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
cause  of  church   music   in   this   countrv, 


both  by  his  influence  and  writings  and 
especially  by  his  compositions,  the  nu- 
merous anthems  and  canticles  emanat- 
ing from  his  pen  being  used  extensively 
by  the  various  churches  throughout  the 
country.  The  choir  dates  from  Easter, 
1873,  Dr.  Hodges  at  first  taking  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  training  of 
the  choristers,  oftentimes  taking  his  place 
at  the  organ  as  well  at  the  afternoon 
service  when  the  boys  were  beginning  to 
displace  the  old  mixed  choir.  Mr.  Win- 
terbottom,  now  of  Brooklyn,  was  many 
years  choir  master  and  organist.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Crook,  who  after- 
wards went  to  Calvary  Church,  New 
York.  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitingham  is  the 
present  organist  and  choir  master.  The 
choir  consists  of  fourteen  sopranos,  five 
altos,  five  tenors,  and  five  basses. 

There  are  many  excellent  boy  choirs  in 
New  York  state  outside  the  metropolis. 
At  the  Cathedral  of  All  Saints,  Albany, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Jeffries,  an 
English  organist ;  at  Syracuse  ;  at  Roches- 
ter, where  Mr.  J.  E.  Bagley  has  several 
choirs  under  his  charge ;  at  St.  Paul's, 
Buffalo,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities, — 
the  male  choir  has  been  introduced  and 
local  choir  festivals  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  has  been  much  easier  to  in- 
troduce such  choirs  in  the  West  than  it 
has  in  the  East,  there  being  no  old  pre- 
judices to  overcome,  and  little  or  no 
fear  that  its  adoption  meant  or  implied 
anything  more  than  a  more  appropriate 
rendering  of  churchly  music.  At  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Toledo,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller 
towns,  may  be  found  many  excellent 
choirs.  In  Chicago,  the  Choir  Festival 
held  a  year  ago,  in  the  Auditorum,  where 
some  twelve  hundred  singers,  bovs  and 
men,  sang  in  a  chorus,  under  the  very 
able  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Roney.  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
kind  of  choir  in  and  about  that  city. 
This  Festival  was  a  most  decided  success, 
from  a  musical  point  of  view,  due  in  a 
large  degree  to  the  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  Mr.  Roney  entered 
into  the  preliminary  work  of  preparing 
the  singers  for  the  final  rehearsals.  Prob- 
ably the  best-known  choir  in  Chicago  is 
that  of  Grace  Church,  where   Mr.   Ronev 
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is  in  charge.  The  choir  first  sang  in  the 
church  in  October,  1884,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Herbert  0.  Oldham ;  who 
was  succeeded,  in  turn,  by  Messrs.  S.  B. 
Whiteley,  C.  E.  Reynolds,  F.  C.  F. 
Kramer,  and  Mr.  Roney,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, who  assumed  the  charge  in 
May,  1887,  and  enlarged  the  choir  to 
a  membership  of  seventy-five  choristers. 
The  services  at  Grace  Church  have  at- 
tracted much  attention  since  Mr.  Roney 
has  brought  the  choir  to  its  present  high 
standard  of  perfection  ;  and  at  the  special 
monthly  services  on  Sunday  evenings,  the 
church  building  has  been  found  to  be  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  vast  multitudes 
of  people  who  desired  to  attend.  Master 
Blatchford  N.  Kavanagh  was  the  soloist 
of  the  choir.  This  lad  had  a  most  re- 
markable soprano  voice,  which  skilful 
training,  as  well  as  practice,  had  devel- 
oped so  that  he  became  one  of  the  noted 
soloists  of  the  country.  Besides  having 
this  remarkable  voice,  under  good  culti- 
vation, the  lad  had,  withall,  a  musical 
nature  of  the  highest  order,  and  sang  his 
selections  with  much  expression  and  feel- 
ing. Indeed,  his  voice  was  considered 
so  phenomonal  that  Mr.  Roney,  leaving 
his  choir  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  a 
deputy  organist,  took  the  lad  to  Califor- 
nia, singing  in  all  the  large  cities  from 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco.  He  has  never 
sung  in  the  East,  his  voice  changing  some 
two  years  ago  ;   so  that  there  has  been  no 


opportunity  to  compare  him  with  such 
soloists  as  Brandon,  Forbush,  or  Noung. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  lad  was 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
soloist  that  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. There  is  a  fine  choir  at  St. 
James's  Church,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Smedley,  also  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  on  the  West  side.  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Hall  has  charge  of  a  choir  at  Emmanuel 
Church,  and  is  doing  good  work.  The 
boy  choir  has  also  taken  the  place  of  the 
quartet  at  Trinity  Church.  There  is  a 
very  fine  choir  in  the  cathedral  at 
Denver,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Gower,  a 
very  able  organist  and  choir  master, 
who  came  out  from  England  several 
years  ago,  to  take  charge  of  the  music 
at  this  church. 

With  the  wonderful  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  country  in  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  in  view,  both  in  church 
music  and  choir  training,  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  full  of  promise,  and  there  is 
some  warrant  for  thinking  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  daily  service 
will  be  heard  in  many  cathedrals  of  the 
larger  dioceses  at  least ;  which,  with  the 
necessary  daily  practice,  will  insure  greater 
efficiency  and  excellence,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  felt  at  once  by  the  parish 
choirs,  so  that,  at  no  distant  day,  the 
standard  of  church  music  will  come  up 
to,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  the  mother 
country.     Let  this  be  our  hope. 


CONTENT. 

By  John  B.   Tabb. 


WERE  all  the  heavens  an  overladen  bough 
Of  ripened  benediction  lowered  above  me, 
What  could  I  crave,  soul-satisfied  as  now, 
That  thou  dost  love  me? 


The  door  is  shut.     To  each  unsheltered  blessing 

Henceforth  I  say,  "  Depart  !    What  wouldst  thou  of  me? 
Beggared  I  am  of  want,  this  boon  possessing, 
That  thou  dost  love  me. 


The   Harvard   Observatory. 


WOMEN'S   WORK   AT    THE    HARVARD    OBSERVATORY. 


By  Helen  Leah  Reed. 


ASTRONOMERS  have  always  wel- 
comed to  their  ranks,  women  of 
genius  like  Caroline  Herschell, 
Mary  Somerville,  and  Maria  Mitchell ;  and 
various  European  and  American  observa- 
tories have  of  late  years  employed  not  a 
few  women  computers.  The  Harvard 
College  Observatory  has  been  especially 
appreciative  of  the  work  of  women  ;  not 
only  employing  them  as  computers,  but 
definitely  encouraging  them  to  undertake 
original  research.  Yet,  although  there  is 
a  field  for  woman's  work  in  astrometry, 
the  so-called  old  astronomy,  with  its 
problems  relating  to  the  positions  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  much 
wider  scope  is  offered  for  the  work  of 
woman  in  astrophysics,  the  so-called 
new  astronomy.  For  in  this  latter  branch 
of  practical    astronomy,   photography    is 


now  so  largely  used  that  the  observer, 
magnifying  glass  in  hand,  can  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  study  the  photographic  plate 
with  results  even  more  satisfactory  than 
those  formerly  obtained  by  visual  or  tele- 
scopic observations  at  night.  In  the 
average  observatory,  where  men  are  em- 
ployed, it  is  obviously  impracticable  for 
women  to  engage  in  night  observing. 
Photography  as  applied  to  astronomy  has, 
therefore,  greatly  increased  her  opportuni- 
ties for  original  research.  Although  in 
astrometry,  photography  has  often  been 
used  to  show  the  contact  of  an  eclipse,  or 
the  transit  of  a  planet,  or  to  answer  some 
similar  purpose,  its  use  in  astrophysics  is 
much  more  extensive.  Yet,  valuable  as 
are  the  photographic  records  of  solar  and 
lunar  surfaces,  the  photographic  analyses 
of  the   stars   in  a  group  or  of  the  con- 
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figuration  of  nebulae,  even  more  wonder- 
ful are  the  recent  stellar  discoveries  made 
by  photographing  the  spectra  of  the 
stars.  It  is  in  this  last-named  branch  of 
astrophysics,  that  the  women  assistants 
at  the  Harvard  Observatory  have  accom- 
plished important  results. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  results  thus 
far  achieved  by 
these  women  as- 
sistants are  Mrs. 
Fleming's  discov- 
ery that  variable 
stars  of  a  certain 
type  may  be 
proved  variable  by 
the  bright  lines  in 
their  spectra,  and 
Miss  Maury's  dis- 
covery that  Beta 
Aurigae  is  a  close 
binary,  proved  so 
from  the  study  of 
its  spectrum.  Yet 
the  whole  experi- 
ment of  employ- 
ing women  to  the 
extent  to  which 
they  are  here  em- 
ployed   is   worthy 

of  attention.  For  the  Harvard  Observatory 
is  the  first  to  develop  a  corps  of  trained 
women  assistants,  dealing  with  difficult 
problems  as  successfully  as  men  deal  with 
them  at  other  observatories  ;  and  this  corps 
of  women,  in  addition  to  doing  thorough 
routine  work,  has  shown  great  capacity  for 
original  investigations.  Moreover,  they 
are  employed  not  from  the  meaner 
motive  which  so  often  leads  to  the  open- 
ing of  some  new  field  for  women's  work, 
viz.,  that  their  work  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  that  of  men  ;  for  the 
women  assistants  doing  routine  work  are 
paid  at  the  same  fixed  rate  per  hour  as 
the  men  in  other  departments  of  the 
Observatory  who  do  the  same  kind  of 
work.  Work  paid  for  by  the  hour  pos- 
sesses certain  obvious  advantages,  since 
the  worker  is  thus  tied  down  to  no  fixed 
hours,  and  she  may  even  do  portions  of 
her  work  at  home.  Much  of  the  Harvard 
Observatory  work  is,  however,  carried  on 
in  two  light,  pleasant  rooms,  of  which  illus- 
trations  are   here    shown.     These   rooms 


Henry   Draper,   M.D.,  LL.D 


appear  the  workrooms  that  they  are, 
with  their  convenient  writing-tables, 
shelves  of  note-books,  astronomical  cata- 
logues and  reports,  with  their  walls  hung 
with  star  maps  and  portraits  of  noted 
astronomers.  Here  and  there  on  tables 
and  window- seats  lie  magnifying  glasses, 
frames  for  holding  the  plates,  and  other 
necessary  appli- 
■— — — ^  ances  ;     while 

ranged  in  the  hall- 
way and  ante- 
chamber are  num- 
erous wooden 
boxes  containing 
the  brittle  though 
perishable  glass 
plates,  —  those  in- 
disputable records 
of  the  Draper 
Memorial  work. 
In  these  very  glass 
plates  is  seen  one 
of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages derived 
from  the  applica- 
tion of  photogra- 
phy to  astronomy. 
For  these  plates 
reproduce  the 
condition  of  the  same  region  of  the  sky 
at  various  periods,  and  hence  may  be 
referred  to  at  any  time  to  confirm  any 
discovery.  Should  a  bright  star  suddenly 
appear  in  the  sky,  its  previous  absence  or 
comparative  faintness  could  at  once  be 
proved  from  these  incontrovertible  rec- 
ords. 

The  work  in  which  women  take  part  at 
the  Harvard  Observatory  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes. 

i.  Computing,  based  on  the  work  of 
others.  For  twenty  years  some  women 
have  always  been  included  in  the  corps 
of  Harvard  computers. 

2.  Original  deductions  (  not  necessa- 
rily star-work  ) .  Work  of  this  kind  has 
been  carried  on  chiefly  by  special  students 
of  the  Harvard  Annex.  In  this  class  of 
work  must  be  named  a  longitude  cam- 
paign—  probably  the  only  longitude  cam- 
paign ever  conducted  wholly  by  women, 
whereby  Miss  Byrd  and  Miss  Whitney 
determined  the  precise  difference  in  lon- 
gitude   between    the    Smith   College  and 
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Harvard  College  Observa- 
tories. Miss  Bryd  is  now  direc- 
tor of  the  Smith  College 
Observatory,  and  Miss  Whitney 
is  Maria  Mitchell's  successor 
at  Vassar.  In  this  second  class 
of  work  may  be  included  also 
the  making  of  a  standard 
catalogue  of  the  stars  near  the 
North  Pole  by  Miss  Anna 
Winlock,  the  daughter  of  a 
former  director  of  the  Har- 
vard Observatory. 

3.  The  Henry  Draper  Me- 
morial work,  and  four  other 
investigations,  less  extensive, 
though  similar  in  kind  to  those 
provided  for  by  the  Draper 
fund. 

As  the  Draper  Memorial  in- 
vestigations form  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  departments 
of  the  Harvard  Observatory, 
and  as  these  investigations  — 
under  the  general  direction  of 
Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Observatory  — 
are  carried  on  by  women,  the  present 
article  will  devote  itself  principally  to  a 
description  of  this  work.  Moreover,  the 
work  is  supported  wholly  by  a  woman, 
Mrs.  Anna  Palmer  Draper  of  New  York, 
in  honor  of  her  husband,  Dr.  Henry 
Draper,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work 
of  photographing  stellar  spectra. 

Henry  Draper,  son  of  the  distinguished 


Drappr  Photographic  Telescope   House. 


Draper   Photographic  Telescope. 

John  William  Draper,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, March  7,  1837.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1858,  and  for  eighteen  months  after  his 
graduation  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Belle- 
vue  Hospital.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence in  the  Academic  Department  of  the 
University  of  the 
City  of  New  York, 
holding  successive- 
ly in  this  institution 
the  chairs  of  Physi- 
ology in  the  Medi- 
cal Department,  of 
Analytic  Chemistry 
and  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Academic 
Department.  For  a 
long  time,  also,  he 
was  Dean  of  the 
Faculty.  At  the 
end  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  June, 
1882,  he  resigned 
his  p  r  o  f  e  s  so  r '  s 
chair  ;  but  overwork 
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had  already  begun  to  tell  on  him,  and  he 
died  Nov.  20,  1882,  after  a  brief  illness.  As 
an  instructor,  Henry  Draper  received  the 
highest  praise  from  his  students  ;  for  he 
possessed  to  an  unusual  degree  the  power 
of  kindling  their  enthusiasm  while  adding 
to  their  store  of  knowledge.  Yet,  engross- 
ing as  were  the  duties  of  Dr.  Draper's 
chosen  vocation,  he  still  found  time  for  an 
avocation  that  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
life-work  of  most  men.  Furthermore,  on 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Cortland  Palmer,  in  187 1, 
he  became  managing  trustee 
of  a  large  estate,  and  in  this 
position  was  known  as  an 
exceedingly  efficient  business 
man.  Finally,  he  by  no 
means  neglected  society,  but 
had  a  large  circle  of  warm 
friends,  among  whom  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  wit  and 
conversational  powers.  He 
was  fond  of  art,  music,  and 
outdoor  sports ;  and  he 
spared  neither  the  great 
wealth  at  his  command  nor 
his  own  energy  to  pursue  to 
a  successful  end  those  scien- 
tific investigations  in  which 
he  was  interested. 

The  avocation  referred  to 
above  was  spectroscopic  pho- 
tography. In  this  branch  of 
practical  astronomy,  Dr. 
Draper  was  an  indefatigable 
worker.  His  fame  as  a 
scientific  man  is  based  on  his 
photographic  investigations, 
as  regards,  — 

1.  Diffraction  spectrum  of 
the  sun. 

2.  Stellar  spectra. 

3.  The  existence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun. 

4.  Spectra  of  the  elements. 
Undoubtedly,  the  fact  that  from  earliest 

youth  Henry  Draper  had  been  his  father's 
assistant  and  confidant  in  many  of  the 
experiments  undertaken  by  the  latter  did 
much  to  develop  his  scientific  ability  and 
acumen.  His  interest  in  photography 
was  aroused  during  his  medical  course, 
when  he  had  had  occasion  to  make  a 
series  of  micrographs,  illustrating  certain 
microscopic    studies,  for    his    graduation 


thesis  ;  and  his  interest  in  astronomy  re- 
ceived an  impetus  when,  in  1857,  during  a 
F^uropean  tour,  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  great  Rosse  telescope.  On  his 
return  to  America,  he  began  to  construct 
for  his  own  use,  a  telescope  similar  to  the 
Rosse  telescope,  though  much  smaller. 
So  striking  were  the  experiments  success- 
fully carried  on  by  the  young  man  while 
constructing  this  fifteen  and  one-half  inch 
reflecting    telescope,    that   they  attracted 


Region   of  Bright  Line  Stars   in   Cygnus,  —  Spectrum   Plate. 


the  attention  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry. 
The  latter,  visiting  Dr.  Draper's  observa- 
tory in  1863,  induced  him  to  write  a 
monograph  "  On  the  Construction  of  a 
Silvered  Glass  Telescope  fifteen  and  one- 
half  inches  in  aperture,  and  its  use  in 
Celestial  Photography,"  which  appeared 
in  July,  1864,  as  No.  180  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge. 

To  his  observatory  at  Hastings  on  the 
Hudson,  Dr.  Draper  soon  added  a  photo- 
graphic laboratory,  and  for  several  years 
devoted  himself  to  celestial  photography. 
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Enlargement  of  Spectrum   of  Beta  Aungae,   1889,   Dec.   30,   I7h.   6  G.M.T. 


It  was  not  until  after  the  completion  of 
his  great  twenty-eight-inch  telescope,  in 
1872,  that  Dr.  Draper  secured  his  first 
successful  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of 
a  fixed  star.  This  photograph,  obtained 
without  slit  or  lens,  by  using  a  quartz 
prism  placed  just  inside  the  focus  of  the 
smaller  mirror,  was  the  result  of  a  long 
investigation  carried  on  by  him  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  made  gradual  improve- 
ments in  his  methods,  and  was  greatly 
aided  in  his  work  by  the  invention  of  dry 
plates  in  1879.  In  October,  1879,  he 
read  a  paper  before  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  which  attracted  much 
attention,  and  from  August,  1879,  until 
his  death,  he  made  seventy-eight  photo- 
graphs of  stellar  and  planetary  spectra. 

Although  in  the  photographing  of  stellar 
spectra  may  be  counted  Dr.  Draper's 
most  valuable  contributions  to  science, 
other  branches  of    astronomy  deeply  in- 


terested him.  In  1874,  he, was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Photographic  Department 
of  the  United  States  Commission  estab- 
lished to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 
Devoting  himself  to  this  work  for  three 
months,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  home 
duties  prevented  his  actually  joining  the 
expedition,  the  success  of  the  observa- 
tions was  so  largely  due  to  him,  that  Con- 
gress ordered  a  special  gold  medal  struck 
in  his  honor  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
Dr.  Draper  also  organized  and  directed 
a  small  expedition  to  view  the  total  solar 
eclipse  of  July  29,  1878.  The  party  was 
a  notable  one,  consisting  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Draper,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Prof. 
Henry  Morton,  and  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Barker. 
The  station,  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  had  been 
selected  by  Dr.  Draper  on  account  of  its 
favorable  atmospheric  qualities ;  and  the 
expedition  was  so  well  equipped,  that 
Dr.  Draper  was  able  to  reach  the  conclu- 


Enlargement  of  Spectrum   of   Beta   Aurigae,   1889,   Dec.   31,    ll'h     5  G.MT. 
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sion  that  the  corona  of  the  sun  shines  by- 
light  reflected  from  the  solar  mass  by  a 
cloud  of  meteors  surrounding  it. 

It  is  not  possible  here,  from  lack  of 
space,  to  speak  of  the  many  mechanical 
devices  by  means  of  which  Dr.  Draper 
facilitated  his  own  work.  These,  and 
indeed  all  his  inventions,  were  freely  con- 
tributed to  the  general  cause  of  science. 

Mrs.  Draper  had  always  taken  deep 
interest  in  Dr.  Draper's  work,  and  had 
even  at  times  been  his  assistant  in  some 
of  his  delicate  experiments.  After  his 
death,  she  at  first  thought  of  establishing 
in  New  York,  an  observatory  equipped 
with    his  superb  apparatus,  and   liberally 


bility  of  recording  the  position  and  bright- 
ness of  stars  was  stated  in  three  elabo- 
rate papers  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Bond,  published 
in  the  Astronomischen  Nachrichten  in 
the  same  year.  For  a  time,  stellar  pho- 
tography at  the  Harvard  Observatory  was 
suspended;  but  in  1882  it  was  resumed, 
with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Pick- 
ering. Thenceforth,  continuous  experi- 
ments in  stellar  photography  were  made 
at  this  observatory,  aided  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  Rumford  Fund  of  the 
American  Academy,  and  later  by  the 
Bache  Fund  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  With  the  eight-inch  Voigtlan- 
der    doublet    purchased   from    the   latter 


New  Southern   Station   of  Harvard   Observatory,    Ariqui 


endowed  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  investigations  begun  by  him  in  spec- 
trum photography.  But,  realizing  the 
importance  of  similar  experiments  already 
going  on  at  the  Harvard  College  Obser- 
vatory, early  in  1886  she  placed  at  Pro- 
fessor Pickering's  service  Dr.  Draper's 
eleven-inch  telescope,  and  furnished  suffi- 
cient money  to  test  thoroughly  certain  ex- 
periments recently  begun  by  him. 

The  first  photograph  of  a  star  ever 
made  had  been  taken  at  the  Harvard 
Observatory  by  Prof.  G.  P.  Bond  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Whipple,  on  a  daguerrotype 
plate,  in  1850.  In  1857  the  work  was 
resumed  on  glass  plates,  and  the  possi- 


ipa.  Peru. 


fund,  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  in  1886,  had 
begun  a  series  of  experiments  in  spec- 
trum photography.  Hitherto,  it  had  been 
possible  to  photograph  the  spectrum  of 
but  one  star  at  a  time,  and  that  a  star  of 
the  first  or  second  magnitude.  Now,  by 
placing  a  prism  in  front  of  the  object 
glass,  thereby  securing  a  great  increase 
of  light,  all  the  stars  at  one  time  visible 
in  the  field  impressed  their  spectra  sim- 
ultaneously on  the  plate.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Mrs.  Draper,  in- 
stead of  founding  a  new  observatory,  de- 
cided to  encourage  these  Harvard  inves- 
tigations which  were  so  directly  in  a  line 
with  those  begun  by  Dr.  Draper.    The  first 
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year's  work  with  the 
eleven-inch  Draper 
telescope  was  so  satis- 
fac  tory,  that  Mrs. 
Draper  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  Draper 
Memorial.  The  in- 
vestigations in  1888, 
comprised  under  this 
heading,  were  : 

1.  A  catalogue  ot 
the  spectra  of  all  stars 
north  of — 20°,  of  the 
6th  magnitude,  or 
brighter. 

2.  A  more  extensive 
catalogue  of  spectra  of 
stars  brighter  than  the 
8th  magnitude. 

3.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  spectra  of  the 
bright  stars ;  including 
of  the  spectra,  a  determination  of  the 
wave  lengths  of  the  lines,  a  comparison 
with  terrestrial  spectra,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  measurements  of 
the  approach  and  recession  of  the  stars. 

Since  the  work  was  first  undertaken, 
other  minor  investigations  have  sprung 
from  these ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  several  brilliant  discoveries  have 
been  made. 

The     instruments     employed     in     the 
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Draper  Memorial  work 
are  the  eight-inch 
Bache  telescope,  now 
in  Peru  ;  and  the  eight- 
inch  Draper  telescope, 
in  constant  use  at 
Cambridge.  This  lat- 
ter instrument  was 
provided  by  Mrs. 
Draper  after  it  had 
been  found  necessary 
to  send  the  Bache 
telescope  to  Peru. 
While  the  whole  work 
is  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Picker- 
ing, the  director  of 
the  Harvard  Obser- 
vatory, the  photo- 
graphs have  been 
taken  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Clayton,  and  later  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Gerrish. 
The  examination  of  the  plates,  the 
measurement  of  the  position  and  the 
brightness  of  the  stars,  the  discussion  of 
the  results  obtained  from  the  plates,  and 
the  forming  of  catalogues  from  these 
results,  have  been  carried  on  mainly  by 
Mrs.  Mina  Fleming  and  her  assistants,  at 
present  numbering  eight. 

Now  the  brightness  of  a  star  may  be 
photographed:  1.  Asa  point  (if  the  tele- 
scope is  moved    by  clockwork) .      2.     As 


An   Interior  at  the   Harvard  Observatory. 
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a  line  (if  the  telescope  is  at  rest,  or  has  a 
motion  different  from  that  of  the  earth). 
3.  As  a  surface  (if  the  spectrum  is  pho- 
tographed). 

According  to  the  end  in  view,  any  one 
of  these  methods  is  employed  at  the 
Harvard  Observatory ;  and  the  plate, 
after  it  has  been  developed,  is  given  to 
one  of  the  women  assistants  for  exam- 
ination. The  first  examination  is  di- 
rected toward  the  quality  of  the  image  ; 
and  this  quality  is  estimated  on  a  fixed 
scale.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the 
clearness  or  definition  of  the  image  ;  and 
only  those  plates  estimated  at  four  or  five, 
and  marked  "A,"  are  considered  as  ef- 
fectually covering  the  region  photo- 
graphed. When  the  plate  is  poor,  a 
second  is  made  on  another  night,  and 
the  work  is  continued  until  a  good  one  is 
obtained.  The  next  step  is  the  compari- 
son of  the  good  plate  with  a  chart,  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  covers  the  region 
of  sky  intended  to  be  photographed. 
After  this  second  examination,  the  plate 
is  placed  on  a  frame  making  an  angle  of 
45",  with  a  horizontal  mirror  which  re- 
flects the  light  back  through  the  plate. 
Each  image  on  the  plate  is  then  studied 
through  a  magnifying  glass,  and  all  plates 
showing  marked  peculiarities  in  any  of 
the  spectra  photographed  upon  them  are 
noted  as  objects  of  special  interest  for 
future  investigation.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  a  spectrum  plate  of  the 
bright  stars  in  the  vicinity  of  Cygnus. 
The  spectrum  of  a  star,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  obtained  by  dispersing  the  ray 
of  light  coming  from  it  into  its  compo- 
nent colors.  On  this  spectrum  plate, 
then,  the  stars  appear  photographed. not 
as  points,  but  as  long,  narrow  surfaces. 
The  spectra  of  the  stars,  as  of  other  lu- 
minous bodies,  vary  in  appearance  accord- 
ing to  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
substances  whose  incandescence  renders 
them  luminous.  Now,  by  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Draper  catalogue,  the  bright 
stars  are  arranged  in  five  groups  ;  viz., 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  type 
stars,  —  according  to  the  varieties  of 
lines  in  their  spectra.  The  stars  of  the  first 
three  types  offer  a  gradual  yet  marked 
sequence.  Those  of  the  first  type  are 
the  simplest,  and  seem  to  present  spectra 


showing  an  earlier  stage  of  development 
than  that  of  our  sun  ;  those  of  the  sec- 
ond type  present  spectra  resembling  that 
of  our  sun  ;  while  those  of  the  third  type 
have  spectra  showing  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  advance  of  that  of  our  sun. 
Fourth  and  fifth  type  stars  have  not  yet 
been  assigned  their  precise  place  in  the 
sequence. 

The  objects  of  special  interest  searched 
for  on  the  spectrum  plates  and  noted  by 
the  observer  as  worthy  of  future  investiga- 
tion are,  first,  third-type  stars,  the  spectra 
of  which  have  been  divided  into  four 
classes.  The  first  three  classes  show  no 
special  differences  from  red  stars  in  gen- 
eral, but  the  fourth  class  has  a  striking 
peculiarity.  The  spectra  of  these  stars 
have  the  lines  due  to  hydrogen  bright, 
and  all  these  bright  line  spectric  objects 
discovered  from  the  examination  of  the 
plates  have  proved  to  be  variables  of 
long  period.  Several  stars  not  before 
known  to  be  variables  have  thus  been 
proved  variable.  This  important  dis- 
covery was  not  made  by  chance.  For 
some  time  previous  to  the  spring  of  1890 
Mrs.  Fleming  had  suspected  that  the 
presence  of  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
third-type  stars  indicated  variability.  A 
careful  study  of  successive  plates  con- 
firmed her  suspicion,  and  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1890,  she  was  able  to  announce 
her  discovery  that  the  star  D.  M.  -f- 
480  2942  in  the  constellation  Cygnus  had 
been  proved  variable  from  a  study  of  its 
spectrum.  During  the  next  year  and  a 
half,  eleven  new  variables  were  discovered 
by  Mrs.  Fleming,  and  forty  others  were 
suspected  of  variability. 

The  second  class  of  peculiar  objects 
sought  for  on  the  spectrum  plates  is  com- 
posed of  fourth-type  stars  in  color  of  so 
deep  a  red  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  photograph  their  spectra.  Yet  in 
spite  of  difficulties  the  Draper  Memorial 
work  has  added  to  this  class  six  stars  not 
previously  known  to  belong  to  it  ;  and  the 
spectra  of  several  known  to  belong  to  it 
have  been  photographed,  although  as  yet 
not  with  entire  satisfaction. 

The  third  and  final  class  of  peculiar 
objects  sought  for  on  the  spectrum  plates 
consists  of  fifth-type  stars,  including 
bright    line   stars  and   planetary  nebulae. 
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The  most  important  discoveries  among 
these  have  been  in  the  rare  class  of  stars 
discovered  by  Wolf  and  Rayet.  The 
Draper  Memorial  work  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  twenty-seven  stars  of  this  class  ; 
whereas,  previous  to  this  investigation 
only  thirteen  had  been  known  to  astrono- 
mers. In  February,  1891,  Prof  E.  C. 
Pickering  first  called  attention  to  the 
proximity  of  these  stars  to  the  central 
line  of  the  Milky  Way  (as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram),  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Astronomischen  Nach- 
richten. 

After  the  spectrum  plates  have  been 
carefully  examined,  they  are  next  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  chart  plates  on 
which  the  stars  appear  simply  as  points, 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  variability  of 
stars  suspected  of  being  variable  from  the 
nature  of  their  spectra.  The  chart  plates 
themselves  are  also  examined  in  a  search 
for  clusters  and  nebulae.  And  here  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  only  planetary 
nebula  up  to  this  time  ever  discovered 
by  photography  was  discovered  by  Mrs. 
Fleming. 

Among  the  various  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  Draper  Memorial  is  a  piece 
of  work  carried  on  by  Miss  Maury  alone  \ 
namely,  the  detailed  study  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  spectra  of  the  brighter  stars 
photographed  with  the  eleven-inch  tele- 
scope. Photographs  have  been  obtained 
of  nearly  all  the  stars  visible  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Harvard  Observatory  and 
sufficiently  bright,  and  the  examination 
of  their  spectra  is  approaching  comple- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  examination  has 
come  the  discovery  that  Beta  Aurigae  is  a 
close  binary  revolving  in  four  days.  The 
doubling  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
this  object  is  similar  to  the  doubling  of 
the  lines  in  Zeta  Ursae  Majoris,  discovered 
to  be  a  binary  by  Professor  Pickering. 
The  greater  importance  of  the  discovery 
in  the  case  of  Beta  Aurigae  lies  in  the  velo- 
city of  the  latter ;  for,  while  the  period 
of  the  former  star  is  fifty-two  days,  that 
of  the  latter  is  only  four  days.  The 
velocity  of  the  latter  is  almost  unim- 
aginable (one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  a 
second),  and  the  value  of  the  prism  in 
examining  it  may  be  realized  from  the 
statement    that    the    prism    can   multiply 


about  five  thousand  times  the  power  of 
the  object  glass  in  separating  close  and 
rapidly  revolving  pairs. 

Miss  Maury  is  making  a  careful  study 
of  numerous  photographs  of  the  spectra  of 
Zeta  Ursae  Majoris,  Beta  Aurigae,  as  well  as 
of  Beta  Lyras,  a  star  apparently  of  the  same 
nature  as  these  two  recently  discovered 
to  be  a  probable  binary  by  Mrs.  Fleming. 
Miss  Maury  is  also  making  a  study  of  the 
spectra  of  stars  of  the  Orion  type,  and 
from  her  various  investigations  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
bodies  will  result.  There  remains  to  be 
named  a  large  piece  of  photometric  work 
undertaken  with  the  eight-inch  Draper 
telescope.  Miss  Leland  has  measured  forty 
thousand  stars  of  about  the  tenth  magni- 
tude uniformly  distributed  over  the  sky, 
and  these  measurements  will  be  reduced 
to  a  uniform  scale  to  furnish  standards  of 
stellar  magnitude. 

The  Harvard  Observatory  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  station  in  the  Southern  as 
well  as  one  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
The  establishing  of  a  station  at  Chosica  in 
Peru,  in  1889,  provided  for  by  the  Boy- 
den  and  Draper  funds,  afforded  unex- 
ampled opportunities  for  photographing 
the  entire  heavens  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  region  of  sky  to  be  covered  in  Peru 
extends  from  —  200  to  the  South  Pole, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  various  re- 
searches this  region  will  have  been 
covered  four  times  by  the  photographic 
telescope.  All  the  plates  taken  in  Peru 
are  sent  to  the  Harvard  Observatory,  and 
are  there  examined  as  above  described. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  third-type  stars 
spoken  of  above  have  been  discovered  on 
these  southern  plates.  The  records  of  two 
valuable  original  observations  made  at 
the  Chosica  Station  by  Messrs.  S.  I.  & 
M.  H.  Bailey  have  also  been  reduced, 
catalogued,  and  prepared  for  the  printer 
by  the  Draper  Memorial  women  assistants. 

The  examination  of  the  plates,  as  above 
described,  by  no  means  comprises  the 
whole  work  of  these  women  assistants. 
In  addition  to  this  they  record  their 
observations,  reduce  the  co-ordinates  of 
objects  examined,  identify  the  objects 
photographed  with  the  stars  in  various 
catalogues,  and  finally  check  the  results 
by  a  direct  comparison  of  the  chart  with 
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the  photograph.  The  Draper  Memorial 
Catalogue  (published  in  the  Harvard 
College  Observatory  Annals,  Vol.  xxvii.) 
is  a  catalogue  of  the  spectra  of  10,400 
stars  (involving  the  measurement  of 
28,266  spectra)  giving  positions  for  the 
year  1900.  Yet  ample  as  this  printed 
catalogue  is,  it  by  no  means  contains  all 
the  records  made  in  preparing  it.  The 
copy  which  went  to  the  printer  was 
naturally  less  full  than  the  manuscript 
records.  Three  catalogues  were  made,  in 
fact,  before  the  copy  was  sent  to  press  ; 
and  the  printed  catalogue  contains  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  records  used  in 
preparing  it. 

Besides  the  Draper  Memorial  work, 
four  other  Harvard  Observatory  investi- 
gations have  been  published  with  the  aid 
of  the  women  assistants  : 

1 .  The  catalogue  of  one  thousand  stars 
within  i°  of  the  North  Pole  (of  these 
only  forty  are  in  other  catalogues. ) 

2.  A  study  of  the  Pleiades.  This 
group  will  probably  always  be  used  by 
astronomers  as  a  test  and  means  of  com- 
parison with  the  work  of  their  predeces- 
sors. The  Harvard  Observatory  aim  is 
to  furnish  a  measure  of  photographic 
brightness  of  a  portion  of  the  stars  in  this 
group,  so  that  the  results  reached  by  other 
observers  may  be  reduced  to  a  uniform 
scale. 

3.  Trails  of  equatorial  stars.  Here  the 
object  is  to  determine  the  photographic 


intensity  of  all  bright  stars  within  two 
degrees  of  the  equator. 

4.  The  enumeration  of  all  the  nebulae 
photographed  in  a  given  portion  of  the 
sky.  This  investigation  shows  the  prob- 
ability of  a  marked  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  known 'nebulae.  Photography  has 
already  greatly  increased  the  limits  of  the 
nebulae  in  Orion.  A  few  years  ago,  Prof. 
W.  H.  Pickering  found  this  nebulous  re- 
gion to  include  the  sword  handle,  and 
more  lately  it  has  been  found  to  include 
a  wide  area  extending  north  and  south 
from  this. 

Several  subsidiary  investigations  similar 
to  those  already  begun  in  the  Draper 
Memorial  work,  will  be  undertaken  at  the 
Harvard  Observatory  when  the  Bruce 
telescope  is  completed.  This  telescope 
has  been  provided  at  the  cost  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  by  Miss  C.  W.  Bruce  of 
New  York.  This  photographic  telescope, 
with  a  focal  length  of  eleven  feet,  will 
have  an  objective  of  about  twenty-four 
inches,  and  the  object  glass  will  be  a 
compound  lens  of  the  style  known  as 
"portrait  lens."  This  telescope  will  fur- 
nish a  large  amount  of  material,  and  will 
photograph  stars  of  the  seventeenth  mag- 
nitude or  fainter.  As  the  lenses  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Clarks  for  polishing, 
it  will  doubtless  be  mounted  within  a 
year.  Miss  Bruce,  who  has  a  deep  inter- 
est in  astronomy,  has  made  more  than 
one  substantial  gift  to  encourage  workers 
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in  this  science.  The  sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars  was  lately  expended  by  her  in 
awards  to  various  astronomers  who  had 
achieved  distinction.  Mrs.  Draper,  too, 
in  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  money 
expended  by  her  on  the  Draper  Memo- 
rial, has  founded  the  Henry  Draper 
Medal  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, to  be  awarded  for  distinction  in 
solar  physics. 

Although  in  practical  astronomy  the 
field  for  woman's  work  is  a  wide  one,  the 
number  of  paid  positions  for  workers  in 
this  field  is  naturally  limited.  Yet  the 
success  of  the  Harvard  experiment  of 
training  a  corps  of  women  assistants  has 
been  so  marked,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  observatories  may  follow  this 
example.  As  the  resources  of  the  various 
observatories  are  increased  by  the  liber- 
ality of  people  interested,  like  Mrs. 
Draper  and  Miss  Bruce,  in  encouraging 
the  development  of  astronomy,  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  expect  to  see  larger 
numbers  of  women  among  the  observa- 
tory assistants.  Not  all  women  are  capa- 
ble of  working  in  this  field,  for  the  work 
demands  special  mental  qualities.  Mrs. 
Fleming  has  an  eye  remarkably  keen  in 
making  measurements,  a  mind  unusually 
alert  in  observing,  and  an  executive  abil- 
ity so  marked  that  it  has  gone  far  toward 
insuring  the  success  of  the  Draper 
Memorial  work.  Mrs.  Fleming  is  a  native 
of  Dundee,  Scotland,  where  she  taught 
for  five  years,  and  passed  successful  ex- 
aminations in  this  capacity.  Her  father 
had  strong  scientific  tastes,  and  was  the 
first  man  in  Dundee  to  take  a  practical 


interest  in  introducing  the  daguerreotype 
process  into  that  city.  Miss  Maury,  also, 
has  marked  scientific  ability.  She  is  a 
granddaughter  of  that  Lieutenant  Maury 
whose  meteorological  work  has  been  of 
infinite  value  to  seamen  on  the  Atlantic  ; 
she  is  a  niece  of  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  and 
before  coming  to  Cambridge  was  gradu- 
ated from  Vassar  College. 

Mrs.  Fleming's  brief  reports  of  discov- 
eries made  by  her  are  sent  to  the  Astro- 
nomischen  Nachrichten,  and  other  astro- 
nomical journals,  over  the  simple  signa- 
ture, "  M.  Fleming  "  ;  but  her  work  is 
well-known  to  astronomers  as  that  of  a 
woman.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  ap- 
preciated may  be  judged  by  an  extract 
from  a  review  which  appeared  last 
October  in  The  Observatory,  the  regular 
publication  issued  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Greenwich,  England  : 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  the  zeal  and  skill  with  which  the  great  work 
(  the  catalogue  )  has  been  accomplished.  The 
name  of  Mrs.  Fleming  is  already  well  known  to 
the  world  as  that  of  a  brilliant  discoverer,  but  the 
present  volume  shows  that  she  can  do  real  hard 
work  as  well." 

Of  the  Draper  Memorial,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  scientific  man  ever  had  a 
nobler  memorial  than  this.  The  cata- 
logue itself  is  unique.  In  the  words  of  a 
recent  review  above  quoted  : 

"  Hitherto  catalogues  have  been  made  of  the 
positions  and  geometrical  characteristics  of  neb- 
ulae; but  a  general  index  to  the  physical  nature 
of  ten  thousand  objects  is  a  novelty  of  the  hrst 
importance,  and  cannot  well  fail  of  its  avowed 
object." 


THE    MICMAC    FESTIVAL   IN    CAPE    BRETON. 

By  J.  H.    Wilson. 


T  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  and  picturesque 
body  of  water  known 
as  the  Strait  of  Canso, 
is  Cape  Breton  Island, 
a  wild  and  rugged 
place,  offering  few  advantages  as  a  per- 
manent place  of  residence,  but  brimful  of 
interest  to  the  tourist  in  search  of  novelty, 
adventure  and  experience.  In  the  centre 
of  this  island  is  the  famous  Bras  d'Or, 
which  is  in  reality  an  arm  of  the  sea,  as 
its  name  implies,  though  usually  spoken  of 
as  a  lake. .  In  the  middle  of  this  lake  is 
Chapel  Island  —  rather  a  barren  waste, 
with  a  small  whitewashed  church,  a  low 
one-story  house,  and  several  Indian  wig- 
wams. 

During  the  entire  year  none  other  than 
those  who  inhabit  these  primeval  abodes 
are  seen  about  the  island,  save  for  the 
space  of  ten  days  in  the  month  of  August, 
when  the  descendants  of  the  original  set- 
tlers of  this  part  of  the  country  flock  here 
in  large  numbers  to  perform  their  civil 
and  religious  rites.  The  special  occasion 
is  the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  actively  participating  in  the  cele- 
bration is  limited  to  the  Micmac  Indians. 
Of  the  two  Indian  nations  which  early 
occupied  the  eastern  part  of  this  country, 
the  Algonquins  chose  to  settle  in  upper 
New  England  and  the  provinces  ;  and  the 
red  men  who  found  a  home  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island  were  the 
Micmacs,  a  branch  of  this  nation.  Like 
all  others,  this  tribe  has  dwindled  greatly 
in  numbers  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  Mic- 
macs and  their  interesting  annual  festival 
will  be  a  matter  of  history.  The  present 
survivors  manage  to  eke  out  an  existence 
by  fishing,  basket-making,  coopering,  and 
begging ;  and  it  is  in  the  festival  season 
that  they  look  for  a  rich  harvest  from 
this  latter  business.  Chapel  Island,  as 
part  of  an  Indian  reservation,  was  granted 
by  the  government  in  1792  to  two  chiefs, 
Bask    and    Somma,  for    the   sole    use   of 


their  tribes  living  in  Cape  Breton  Island  ; 
but  many  years  before  this  Father  Maillard 
came  from  Canada  to  Christianize  the 
Micmacs,  and  forthwith  built  a  church, 
which  was  destroyed  when  Louisburg  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1758.  The 
present  chapel  is  the  fourth  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  island.  Father  McDougal 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  these  Indians 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Father  McKenzie,  their  present 
priest.  The  tribe  has  a  chief  in  the  per- 
son of  John  Dinney,  and  though  his  is  a 
life  office,  the  term  usually  depends  upon 
good  behavior.  Remarkable  indeed  is 
the  power  which  this  man  wields  over  his 
people  ! 

For  several  days  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  festival  the  Indians  begin  to 
congregate  on  the  island  from  all  parts  of 
Cape  Breton ;  and  by  the  time  Father 
McKenzie  has  arrived,  a  large  number  of 
wigwams,  both  white  and  gray,  have  been 
erected  everywhere.  The  appearance  of 
their  more  civilized  brethren  is  a  wel- 
come sight  to  the  copper-faced  youths, 
who  are  in  their  glory  as  they  ferry  their 
audience  across  in  sail  and  row  boats. 
Meanwhile,  the  chapel  has  received 
needed  repairs ;  the  interior  has  been 
washed  up,  and  perhaps  a  little  paint  has 
been  added ;  the  altar,  white  and  clean, 
has  some  fresh  candles  and  a  lavish  dis- 
play of  flowers,  —  usually  artificial  ones, 
—  ribbons,  lace,  anything,  completes  the 
adornment  of  this,  the  focal  point  of  their 
adoration.  As  these  straight-haired  red 
men  and  their  squaws  crowd  the  chapel 
at  the  opening  service,  which  is  a  Mass, 
they  present  an  interesting  study.  At- 
tired in  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  every 
color  in  fact,  the  women  lend  a  pictu- 
resqueness  to  the  scene.  The  devotional 
expressions  noticeable  on  the  faces  of  the 
worshippers  might  be  traceable  by  some 
to  a  feeling  of  superstitious  awe,  which 
would  not  be  wholly  inappropriate  to  the 
nature  of  these  but  two-thirds  civilized 
people.  The  psalms  are  chanted  out  of 
a  book  especially  compiled  for  the  In- 
dians, the  work  of  a  German  publisher. 
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If  a  sufficient  inducement  is  held  out,  one 
of  them  will  favor  the  visitors  with  a  solo, 
—  at  the  close  of  the  service,  of  course ; 
and  as  he  stumbles  along,  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  the  Indian  characters,  the 
performance,  while  solemn  enough  to 
them,  is  rather  mirth  provoking,  at  least  to 
those  who  have  not  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  service  over, 
the  congregation  presses  forward  to  pay 
special  homage  to  the  statue  of  St.  Anne, 
which  occupies  a  prominent  place  near 
the  altar,  as  does  also  one  of  the  Virgin. 
Each  penitent  drops  a  bit  of  money  in 
the  box,  reverently  kisses  one  of  the  toes 
of  the  statue,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  silently  passes  out,  all  the  while  mut- 
tering some  prayer.  One  of  St.  Anne's 
toes  is  quite  worn  away  by  these  oft- 
repeated  acts. 

On  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  mission 
takes  place  the  procession  of  St.  Anne, 
which  attracts  more  visitors  to  the  island 
than  any  other  event  of  the  season.  It 
is  commonly  known  as  the  "  scaring  of 
the  devil ;  "  and  if  his  Satanic  Majesty 
refuses  to  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  and 
general  uproar,  a  little  uneasiness  is  felt 
by  some  of  the  visitors.  A  queer  cere- 
mony indeed  is  this,  savoring  as  it  does 
of  ages  long  past.  Shrines  containing 
images  of  both  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne, 
and  decorated  with  the  same  tawdry  ma- 
terials as  are  seen  upon  the  altar  in  the 
chapel,  are  borne  aloft  by  six  Indian  girls 
robed  in  white ;  and  as  the  procession 
moves  along  from  the  chapel  to  a  small 
enclosure  much  resembling  from  a  dis- 
tance a  country  graveyard,  a  number  of 
the  men  range  themselves  at  intervals  on 
either  side  of  the  line  and  keep  up  an 
incessant  firing.  If  their  ammunition 
suddenly  gives  out,  they  rush  off  to  get  a 
fresh  supply.  Behind  the  girls  march  six 
youths  who  lead  the  singing,  and  the 
large  book,  out  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  reading  the  music,  is  carried  by  a 
stalwart  Indian,  who  must  perforce  walk 
backward  ;  and  as  the  perspiration  streams 
off  his  face,  a  kindly  disposed  Indian  will 
ever  and  anon  step  forward  and  mop  it 
with  a  large  handkerchief.  Arrived  at 
their  destination,  the  maidens  reverently 
deposit  their  burden  on  the  ground,  and 
the  two  saints  come  in  for  a  still   further 


share  of  homage  ;  the  chanting  and  firing 
all  the  while  being  kept  up.  Again  the 
girls  take  up  the  sacred  images,  and  the 
return  trip  is  made.  When  half  way 
back,  all  the  devotees  drop  quietly  on 
their  knees,  and  as  they  solemnly  sing 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Kyrie  Eleison,  the 
Credo,  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  scene  is 
most  impressive. 

A  big  dinner  is  another  feature  of  the 
festival ;  but  there  is  an  air  of  exclusive- 
ness  about  this  event  which  is  lacking  in 
the  other  ceremonies,  —  for  only  the  male 
members  of  the  tribe  are  allowed  to  sit 
around  the  festive  board.  The  chief  with 
much  pomp  attends  to  the  preparation 
of  the  feast,  which  consists  of  bread,  tea, 
and  pork  ;  of  each  of  which  an  enormous 
quantity  is  consumed.  So  strong  is  the 
aroma  of  the  boiling  pork,  that  the  visi- 
tors are  quite  content  to  view  the  scene 
from  a  distance.  When  everything  is 
ready,  the  Indians  squat  around  on  the 
grass,  the  priest  comes  and  blesses  the 
company,  also  the  food,  and  the  brawny 
redfaces  commence  to  ravenously  devour 
the  good  things.  Occasionally,  a  consid- 
erate Indian  bethinks  himself  of  his 
squaw,  perhaps  at  that  very  moment  look- 
ing wistfully  at  him  from  the  door  of  their 
wigwam,  and  he  will  carry  her  a  bit  of 
pork  and  bread.  Great  solemnity  pre- 
vails at  this  feast,  and  only  when  the  chief 
addresses  any  remark  to  his  subordinates 
do  they  attempt  to  speak. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  the  ten  days  mis- 
sion, the  marriages  are  solemnized  at  the 
close,  and  the  ceremony  is  followed  by  a 
wedding  dance,  which  possesses  much 
attractiveness.  Like  all  brides,  these 
must  have  new  dresses  for  the  occasion, 
and  much  attention  is  given  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  wedding  gown  during  the  pre- 
vious few  weeks.  Totally  unlike  more 
civilized  folk  are  they  in  that  no  mention 
is  ever  made  beforehand  who  the  es- 
poused couples  are.  This  is  a  point 
about  which  a  strict  secrecy  is  kept. 
Only  once  a  year  do  the  marriages  take 
place,  as  the  visits  of  the  priest  are  lim- 
ited to  the  festival  season.  The  closing 
event  over,  the  Micmacs  pack  up  their 
few  belongings  and  quietly  steal  away, 
leaving  the  island  deserted  for  anothet 
twelve  months. 


LIFE    CYCLES. 


By  Katharine  C.  Penfield. 


O 


NE  time  ten,  Gleefulness. 
Life  but  a  holiday, 
Merry,  and  glad  and  gay ; 
Meant  just  for  fun  and  play, 
Nothing  to  do. 


Two  times  ten,  Eagerness. 

Precious  the  gift  of  life, 
Though  with  all  danger  rife. 
Grand  to  be  in  the  strife. 
What  can  I  do  ? 

Three  times  ten,  Earnestness. 

Some  seeds  of  service  sown. 
Somewhat  of  harvest  won. 
Life  richer,  sweeter  grown, 
More  sacred  too. 

Deeper  the  sick  world's  need. 
Noble  the  work  indeed, 
Body  and  soul  to  feed 
In  service  true. 

Light  breaking  everywhere, 
Showing  the  darkness  there. 
Such  need  to  be  and  bear  ! 
So  much  to  do  ! 

Four  times  ten,  Joyousness. 

Truth's  secrets  clearer  seen. 
Eyes  of  the  soul  more  keen. 
Closer  the  tie  between 

Wrecked  lives  and  true. 

Giving  life's  richest  gold. 
Gaining  sweet  peace  untold, 
Blessings  —  a  hundredfold, 
Joys  ever  new. 

Hands  full  and  heart  full  too  : 
Still  seeking  service  new  : 
Singing,  through  glad  tear-dew, 
"So  blest  to  do." 

Five  times  ten,  Restlessness. 

Burning  the  midday  heat. 
Weary  those  hurrying  feet 
Treading  their  constant  beat 
All  the  day  through. 


So  much  truth  still  unknown. 
So  little  progress  shown. 
Fuller  the  pathway  grown 
With  work  to  do. 

Service  so  freely  given. 
Not  yet  earth's  fetters  riven. 
Sad  hearts  to  madness  driven. 
What  use  to  do? 

Six  times  ten,  Quietness. 

Silent  !   thou  restless  one. 
Not  yet  thy  lifework  done. 
Not  yet  the  battle  won. 
Still  much  to  do. 


a  thing, 


Life  —  ah  how  grand 
Spite  of  sin's  poison  sting. 
Faith  comes  the  cure  to  bring, 
Teaching  life's  clue. 

One  heart,  however  strong, 
Too  weak  to  right  all  wrong  : 
Yet  each  must  sing  his  song ; 
Each  give  his  due. 

Out  on  the  world's  vast  tide, 
Stemming  the  flood  to  ride? 
Fame,  and  naught  else  beside, 
The  good  in  view? 

Rather,  in  quiet  spots 
Planting  forget-me-nots ; 
Making  the  garden  plots 
Blossom  anew. 

Sanctified  eagerness, 
True-hearted  earnestness, 
Waking  through  quietness, 
Harmonies  true. 

Seven  times  ten,  Peacefulness. 

Calling  back  voiceful  years! 
Lingering  by  some  with  tears. 
Hearing,  through  hopes  and  fears, 
That  watchword  "  do." 

Thinking  how  sweet  the  way 
Trodden  from  day  to  day  ; 
Though  weary,  sad,  or  gay, 
Still  grown  more  true. 
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Faint  life  with  longings  stirred, 
Waiting  the  afterward ; 
Ready  to  hear  the  word, 
"No  more  to  do." 

No  more  to  do?  not  so. 
Passing  from  earth-scenes  low 
Into  the  light's  clear  glow, 
Living  anew  ; 


Into  life's  more  and  more ; 
Loosed  from  the  finite  shore ; 
Infinite  truth  before 
Surging  to  view ; 

Service  unfolding  still, 
Grander  grand  life  to  fill ; 
Bidding  each  soul  and  will 
Be,  love,  and  do. 


THE   STORM-CLOUD. 

By   Celia  P.    Woolley. 

A  NOBLE  ship  a-sail  on  prosperous  seas, 
Touched  one  fair  morning  by  an  idle  breeze,  — 
The  pilot  sleeping  at  his  wheel,  — 
Missed  its  true  course  and,  floating,  wandered  far 
Beyond  the  reach  of  guiding  chart  or  star, 
With  boastful  prow  and  willing  keel  — 

Nor  dreamed  of  rocks  where  angry  billows  play, 
Nor  guessed  what  harm  in  shallow  brightness  lay  ! 

The  sunlit  waves  smiled  on  below ; 
The  pilot  dreaming  still  within  his  sleep 
Of  white-armed  naiads  in  the  briny  deep, 

That  pine  a  mortal's  love  to  know. 

A  friendly  storm-cloud  watched  and  lay  in  wait, 
Strength  matched  with  daring,  love  disguised  as  hate ; 

The  sky  grew  darker  with  her  wrath  ! 
Soon  waves  were  tossed  upon  a  furious  blast, 
And  waters  strewn  with  broken  spar  and  mast ; 

But,  storm-led,  back  into  the  path 

Of  Truth  and  Safety  rode  the  ship  once  more. 
Then  how  the  angry  pilot  cursed  and  swore, 

And  mourned  his  losses  loud  and  long  ! 
The  rigging  torn  and  soiled,  the  broken  beam, 
His  happy  sleep,  and  sweet  alluring  dream 

Of  water-maidens  and  their  song  ! 

And  still  he  waits  and  longs  to  sail  again 

In  that  same  ship  and  on  that  selfsame  main, 

To  where  the  sunlit  billows  play ; 
To  feel  that  soft  breeze  kiss  his  cheek  once  more, 
And  live  in  that  forbidden  world  of  yore, 

Where  honor's  dead,  and  dreams  have  sway. 

Myself,  I  pray  to  know  the  good  that's  blent 
With  forms  of  evil  and  with  punishment. 

The  rose  has  uses  for  a  thorn, 
The  sea  for  pointed  rock,  the  summer  cloud 
For  lightning  stroke  that  means  perhaps  death's  shroud ; 

A  friend  —  for  just  rebuke  and  scorn. 


A   SUMMER   WOOING. 

By   George  Ethelbert   Walsh. 


THE  little  Quaker  community  of 
Hinsboro  had  been  invaded  by  two 
worldlings  that  summer,  which  had 
so  disturbed  its  wonted  quietness  that 
Brother  Cox  had  been  forced  to  lament 
more  than  once.  "  Alas,  that  this  should 
be  !     The  days  of  our  peace  have  gone." 

Brother  Cox  felt  the  trouble  more  than 
the  other  members  of  the  community,  for 
he  knew  that  he  was  partly  responsible 
for  it.  To  think  that  his  nephew,  his 
only  brother's  son,  should  come  out  to 
Hinsboro  and  in  these  few  short  months 
raise  such  a  commotion  among  the  people  ! 

But  there  was  a  redeeming  virtue  in 
the  young  man,  which  Brother  Cox  dwelt 
upon  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  Before  the 
saucy  face  and  blue  eyes  of  Ella  Stratton 
were  seen  in  Hinsboro,  Jack  Cox  was  as 
quiet  and  demure  as  the  most  conserva- 
tive Quaker.  True,  he  only  attended 
meetings  once  a  week,  and  then  it  was 
generally  out  of  respect  for  his  uncle  ; 
but  he  never  entered  into  the  gay  life 
which  had  since  shocked  the  sensibilities 
of  the  Quakers. 

Naturally,  Brother  Cox  took  a  per- 
sonal dislike  to  the  new  tenants  of  the 
deserted  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  and  he  could  scarcely  conceal  his 
disapproval  of  the  young  girl's  actions. 
He  felt  convinced  that  she  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  trouble.  Her  showy 
dress,  pink  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  rip- 
pling laughter  suggested  the  world  too 
strongly  for  the  Quakers  to  enjoy. 

"She  belongs  to  the  world,"  Brother 
Cox  said  one  day  as  he  passed  her. 
"  She  has  no  right  out  here  among  our 
peaceful  people.  It  will  be  well  for  us 
when  she  leaves." 

They  were  only  summer  tenants,  and 
consisted  simply  of  Mrs.  Stratton,  her 
daughter,  and  two  servants.  They  did 
not  exhibit  much  wealth  or  finery,  but  to 
the  plain  Quakers  their  dress  and  gen- 
eral appearance  seemed  altogether  out  of 
propriety.  Then  the  way  Ella  laughed 
and  tramped  over  the  fields  on  foot  or 
rode  on  horseback  shocked  the  good 
housewives.     Tack   Cox   had    known   the 


family  in  the  city,  and  he  soon  joined 
Ella  in  these  rides  and  walks. 

It  was  from  such  a  simple  beginning 
that  the  trouble  arose.  The  old  entice- 
ment of  woman  had  led  the  young  man 
astray,  and  he  was  soon  looked  upon  as 
being  as  great  a  sinner  as  the  fair  tempt- 
ress. The  two  were  practically  ostracized 
in  the  community,  and  the  upright  Qua- 
kers passed  them  only  with  a  nod  and  a 
simple  word  of  greeting.  Ella  only  won- 
dered, but  Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Brother  Cox  was  inclined  to  be  more 
lenient  than  the  others.  His  fields 
stretched  nearly  out  to  the  cottage  of  the 
Strattons,  and  he  would  often  stop  in  his 
work  to  glance  at  the  red  house.  One 
day  he  paused  in  his  labors,  and  looked 
up  to  discover  the  bright  face  of  Ella 
Stratton.  She  was  leaning  on  the  fence 
which  separated  the  two  grounds. 

"  Don't  you  get  tired  of  work,  Mr. 
Cox?  "  she  asked  in  a  sweet  voice.  "  I  do, 
dreadfully,  and  you  are  older  than  I  am." 

The  good  Quaker  straightened  himself 
up  to  his  full  six  feet.  He  was  still  a 
fine-looking  man  of  fifty,  with  gray  locks, 
a  calm,  noble  face,  and  dark  eyes. 

"Work  keeps  us  from  mischief,"  he 
answered  seriously. 

"  I  know  that,  and  I  suppose  you  think 
I  ought  to  be  at  work  now,  and  not 
standing  here  to  bother  you,"  she  replied. 

"  It  would  be  better  for  you,"  was  the 
rather  unexpected  reply. 

The  girl's  cheeks  colored  a  little  at 
the  ungallant  words,  but  she  asked  de- 
murely : 

"Do  you  think  I'm  so  very  wicked?  " 

"  Ye  are  of  the  world  and  worldly- 
minded.  I  cannot  judge  thee,  but  thy 
actions  have  not  my  approval." 

"  Oh,  what  do  I  do  that  you  don't 
like?"  she  asked,  in  a  penitent  voice. 
"  You  know  I've  been  brought  up  so,  and 
how  could  I  know  what  to  do?" 

"True,"  mused  Brother  Cox,  wiping 
his  brow.  "  The  sin  is  not  so  much 
yours  as  those  who  have  brought  thee  up." 

"Then  mamma  and  papa  must  be 
wicked?"    was   the    quick  question.      "I 
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won't  believe  that,  for  they  have  always 
been  so  good  to  me  ;  mamma  is  and  papa 
was  before  he — died." 

"Well,  child,  ye  can't  blame  them," 
Brother  Cox  said  consolingly,  noticing 
the  distress  of  his  young  visitor. 

"Whom  can  I  blame,  then?  Is  it  my 
grandmother  and  grandfather,  or  their 
grandmothers  and  grandfathers?" 

"  That  isn't  the  question ;  ye  can  do 
better  now." 

"Oh,  I  would  like  to  do  better  —  so 
much  !  Will  you  tell  me  how  ?  I  should 
so  much  like  to  have  you  ;  for  I  like  you." 

This  was  said  in  so  artless  and  inno- 
cent a  tone,  that  it  went  straight  home  to 
the  man's  heart.  As  he  walked  away 
from  the  place  five  minutes  later,  he  re- 
called the  look  which  accompanied  the 
words.  Such  a  face,  such  eyes,  mouth, 
and  expression  are  not  often  seen  in  this 
prosaic  world,  and  Brother  Cox  should  be 
forgiven  for  thinking  of  them  again,  and 
then  again.  He  never  knew  before  how 
pretty  and  winning  the  "Stratton  girl "  was. 

"  If  she  was  only  of  our  belief  and 
number,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "But 
I  might  try  to  make  her  one.  She  is  not 
yet  lost  to  wickedness.  She  wants  to 
learn.     I'll  teach  her." 

After  that  the  old  rail-fence  proved  a 
regular  try  sting  place  for  the  two.  Ella 
found  plenty  of  excuses  for  going  out  to 
the  fields,  and  Brother  Cox  cultivated  the 
cornfield  near  that  fence  oftener  than 
elsewhere.  The  weeds  persisted  in  crop- 
ping up  on  the  west  side  of  the  field,  and 
he  felt  bound  to  keep  them  under  control. 

One  day  Ella  brought  some  lemonade 
out  to  him,  carrying  it  in  a  small  silver 
pitcher.  It  was  some  of  her  own  manu- 
facture, and  the  day  was  so  warm  that  it 
was  very  refreshing. 

"  O  !  Mr.  Cox  I  have  some  lemonade 
for  you,"  she  said,  as  she  hurried  over  the 
ploughed  field.  "  I  hope  you  like  lem- 
onade. I  made  it  myself,  and  you  looked 
so  hot  and  tired  out  here  in  the  sun,  that 
I  had  to  bring  you  a  drink." 

Brother  Cox  did  drink,  and  smacked 
his  lips.  It  was  so  kind  of  her  to  think 
of  him,  and  while  he  talked,  he  admired 
her  bright  face  and  her  manners.  Could 
any  man  look  upon  such  a  vision  of 
beauty  and  not  feel  his  pulse  beat  faster? 


Cold  and  dutiful  as  the  Quaker  was,  there 
was  still  much  vitality  of  youth  in  his 
strong  frame.  After  all,  he  was  only  a 
man,  and  the  rights  of  nature  soon  broke 
through  all  barriers  of  sect.  He  loved 
the  beautiful  girl  who  helped  him  to  lem- 
onade. 

Was  he  too  old  for  such  a  bright  girl 
to  look  upon  with  favor?  He  had  been 
called  the  handsomest  man  of  the  com- 
munity before  he  courted  his  dead  wife, 
and  he  was  sure  that  he  still  possessed 
some  of  the  requisites  of  a  lover.  But 
she  was  a  girl  of  the  world  and  not  ac- 
customed to  the  prosaic  life  of  the 
Quakers.  Would  she  be  content  to  live 
in  his  large,  gloomy  house,  and  try  to 
make  it  bright  and  comfortable  for  him? 
He  could  teach  her  the  ways  of  his  sect, 
and  give  her  a  fine  home.  He  would 
gradually  draw  her  away  from  the  ways 
of  evil,  and  centre  her  mind  upon 
thoughts  of  love,  charity,  and  religion. 

"  She  may  be  frail,  now,  but  the  sturdy 
oak  was  once  but  a  sapling,"  he  said. 
"  She  can  learn  and  grow." 

He  trod  the  floors  of  his  old  home  with 
a  lighter  and  firmer  step.  The  bareness 
of  the  old-fashioned  rooms  impressed  him 
with  .a  sense  of  dissatisfaction.  They 
would  have  to  be  re-furnished  and  bright- 
ened. The  flowers  and  vines  around  the 
house  needed  cultivation  and  pruning, 
and  even  the  outside  of  the  house  would 
need  a  new  coat  of  paint. 

"I've  thought  of  doing  this  before," 
Brother  Cox  muttered,  "  and  it  may  be 
done  now." 

There  were  improvements  about  the 
yard,  the  gardens,  and  the  outbuildings, 
which  were  readily  suggested  to  his  criti- 
cal eyes.  He  made  notes  of  these  things, 
and  resolved  to  make  a  complete  trans- 
formation. 

"She  has  been  brought  up  in  the  ways 
of  the  city,  and  she  would  not  like  to 
come  to  a  gloomy  house.  It  will  be  just 
as  well  to  improve  things  a  little  at  first. 
She  can't  grow  into  our  ways  at  once." 

The  golden  harvest  of  the  autumn  was 
approaching.  The  crops  nodded  obei- 
sance to  the  reapers  on  every  side.  The 
autumn  colors  suggested  peace  and  quiet- 
ness in  the  Quaker  community  after  the 
long,  toilsome  days  of  the  summer. 
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Brother  Cox  stood  by  the  old  fence 
separating  his  fields  from  the  garden  sur- 
rounding the  tenant's  cottage.  The  day's 
work  had  been  finished,  and  the  faint 
shadows  suggested  the  approach  of  twi- 
light. Ella  Stratton,  with  a  meek,  de- 
mure face,  was  standing  beside  him. 

"  I  feel  that  I  have  become  so  much 
better  this  summer,"  she  said.  "You 
know  why ;  you  have  been  so  good  to 
me,  and  have  taught  me  so  much." 

"  Ye  should  not  say  that,  for  it  might 
make  me  vain.  Such  a  sin  should  not 
come  to  me  at  my  age." 

"Why,  you  are  not  old,  Mr.  Cox." 

There  was  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  the 
sturdy  frame,  and  it  seemed  to  straighten 
more  erectly  than  ever. 

"  Then  my  errand  here  will  be  made 
easier  for  me.  Ye  know  that  I  have 
come  here  for  a  purpose.  Ye  have 
guessed  it?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Cox,  I  have,"  was  the  quick 
reply,  while  the  face  flushed  beautifully. 

This  must  be  the  way  of  the  world, 
he  thought,  for  the  girl  to  make  such 
advances.  It  was  so  different  in  the 
community  ! 

"  I  would  have  spoken  to  thee  before, 
but  I  wished  to  know  thee  better.  That's 
why  I've  spent  so  many  hours  at  this 
fence,  talking  to  thee." 

"  Oh,  how  kind  of  you  !  I  wanted  to 
know  you  better  too.  I  thought  prob- 
ably you  would  dislike  me.  I  was  so 
different  from  you,  —  and  wicked." 

"  But  ye  are  learning  our  ways,  and 
ye  are  very  apt.  Ye  can  be  very  good, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  having  —  a  pro- 
tector." 

"  And  such  a  good  protector  as  I  shall 
have  !  "  she  said  with  a  look  of  admira- 
tion at  him. 

"Ye  are  kind  to  say  so.  The  Coxes 
have  always  been  good  to  their  wives  and 
families." 

"  I  know  that,  for  they  are  so  good  to 
every  one  now.  I  love  them.  I  believe 
that  I  love  the  whole  family.  I  never 
enjoyed  a  summer  so  much  as  this  one 
in  Hinsboro." 

It  was  so  graceful  for  her  to  say  it. 
He  felt  that  she  made  his  wooing  easy. 
How  remarkable  that  she  had  divined  his 
feeling  all  along  ! 


"  Then  ye  think  that  I  will  suit  thee  ?  " 
he  asked  in  a  voice  that  was  almost  rail- 
lery. "  Ye  have  studied  me  enough  at 
this  fence?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  shall  like  you.  I 
knew  it  from  the  first.  Everybody  thought 
that  you  were  so  cold  and  stern  that  you 
couldn't  love  any  one.  But  I  knew  dif- 
ferently. I  liked  you  then,  and  now  I 
love  you." 

She  kissed  his  brawny  hand  impul- 
sively, her  warm  lips  sending  a  delicious 
thrill  through  him.  This  was  not  an  old 
man's  courting,  but  a  young  woman's, 
and,  though  strange  to  Brother  Cox,  it 
had  a  sweetness  that  drowned  any 
thoughts  of  wrong. 

"She's  a  frail  little  thing,"  he  thought, 
"  but  she's  loving  and  she's  good.  She 
only  needs  some  one  to  train  her." 

"  But  ye  know  I'm  old,  and  sometimes 
cross,"  he  said  deprecatingly.  "  I  am 
past  fifty." 

"That  is  not  very  old,  and  I  like  old 
men.  And  you  have  such  a  manly  form, 
and  —  beautiful  hair,  and  ways.  I  shall 
always  be  proud  of  you." 

Flushed  with  his  success,  he  felt  that 
he  could  be  plainer,  and  he  continued  : 

"Ye  know  I'm  strict  in  my  living  — 
not  approving  frailties  and  gay  life.  That 
should  repel  thee." 

"  Oh,  no.  Jack  told  me  all  about  that 
at  first.  He  said  you  were  strict,  but 
that  you  had  a  loving  heart  beneath  it 
all.  He  always  got  along  well  with  you, 
and  he  knew  that  I  would." 

Jack,  Jack  !  Had  he  known  of  it  all? 
Had  he  been  putting  her  up  to  this 
strange  wooing,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
his  uncle's  sentiment?  The  girl  con- 
tinued rapidly : 

"  He  wanted  to  speak  to  you  first,  and 
tell  you  all.  He  knew  that  you  would 
disapprove  of  our  match,  but  I  told  him 
not  to  tell  you,  —  I  would  first  win  your 
friendship,  and  then  your  love.  I  would 
meet  you  every  day,  and  if  I  could  make 
you  like  me  by  autumn  then  he  could  tell 
you  all.  I  didn't  know  as  I  could  marry 
him  if  you  didn't  give  your  consent  ; 
but  when  I  found  how  nice  and  good 
you  were,  I  felt  that  it  was  all  right." 

A  shadow  seemed  to  settle  over  the 
landscape.      Everything    appeared    dark. 
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Night  must  be  approaching,  and  a  man's 
eyes  at  fifty  are  not  quite  as  good  as  at 
twenty-five.  Brother  Cox  heard  the  voice 
of  the  girl,  but  it  all  seemed  so  strange. 
He  had  not  thought  of  Jack. 

"Are  you  going  now?  Oh,  yes,  it  is 
getting  dark.  I  didn't  realize  that  it  was 
so  late.  I  must  go  back  to  the  house 
too.  The  dew  is  on  the  grass.  Good- 
night. Jack  and  I  will  always  love  you  — 
always." 

He  felt  the  press  of  the  warm  lips  on 
his  hand  again,  but  they  did  not  send  the 
thrill  through  him  as  before.  It  certainly 
was  dark  walking  across  the  field,  and 
several  times  Brother  Cox  stopped  to 
find  his  way.  It  was  strange  that  he 
should  get  lost  in  the  fields  which  he  had 
tilled  and  cultivated  for  forty  years. 
When  he  reached  the  house  he  felt  tired, 
and  he  rested  on  the  front  piazza  before 


entering  the  large  dining-room.  He 
seemed  dazed  and  uncomfortable.  The 
painters  and  carpenters  had  left  their 
tools  around,  reminding  him  of  the  im- 
provements he  was  having  made  in  his 
home.     They  seemed  a  mockery  now. 

He  entered  the  house  and  walked 
across  the  strong  floors.  Then  he  strolled 
toward  the  dining-room. 

"Jack,  Jack,  where  are  ye?  Come 
here.  I  want  to  see  thee.  I  know  all  — 
everything.  She  has  told  me,  and  ye 
have  my  approval.  I'm  getting  the  house 
fixed  up,  and  ye  must  come  here  to  live." 

"  Is  it  really  true,  uncle  ?  You  are  as 
good  as  you  are  handsome,  uncle.  Ella 
always   said  you  were." 

"  Ye  must  live  here  every  summer,  and 
come  and  see  me  as  often  as  ye  can  in 
the  winter." 

"We  will,  uncle." 


-HE   WAS   GOOD   TO   THE   POOR!" 

By  Allen  Eastman  Cross. 

["  He  was  good  to  the  poor!  "  that   was    the  comment  that   was  heard  above  all  else  at  Cardinal  Manning's  funeral. 
That  is  a  great  epitaph.  —  Newspaper  item.~\ 


HE  was  good  to  the  poor  !  "  was  the  thought  that  stirred 
In  many  a  heart  of  the  mourning  throng, 
As  the  funeral  cortege  crept  along ; 
And  never  was  verse  or  speech  or  song 
A  tribute  phrased  in  so  dear  a  word. 

A  friend  of  Humanity's  cause  is  sure 
To  link  his  fate  to  the  people's  fate, 
And,  as  more  than  a  leader  of  Church  or  State, 
To  stand  in  the  paths  of  scorn  and  hate, 

The  chosen  friend  of  the  friendless  poor. 

For  more  than  a  prince  of  the  Church  was  he, 

And  more  than  champion  of  a  creed  ! 

Since  his  heart  was  as  large  as  the  people's  need  ; 

For  suffering  hearts  his  heart  could  bleed  — 
This  legitimate  prince  of  Humanity  ! 

And  more  than  a  prince  of  the  State  he  stood, 
An  heir  of  more  than  a  royal  line,  — 
As  the  heir  of  the  saints,  and  the  Christ  divine, 
Whose  love  in  the  love  of  men  did  shine 

From  the  heart  of  this  prince  of  brotherhood. 
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Rene   Robert  Cavelier  Sieur   de   la  Salle.  ■ 

FROM    A    PAINTING    BASED    UPON    THE    GRAVIEr''  FORTRAIT. 

EARLY   VISITORS   TO    CHICAGO. 

Bv  Edward  G.  Mason. 


IT  is  customary  to  speak  of  Chicago  as 
a  comparatively  new  place,  but  it  as- 
sumes a  respectable  antiquity  when 
we  remember  that  it  was  known  to  white 
men  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Those  who  saw  it  then  were  so  regardless 
of  the  curiosity  of  posterity  as  to  leave 
but  scanty  mementoes  of  their  presence. 
Could  any  one  of  them  have  imagined 
that  he  was  standing  on  the  site  of  a  city 
destined  to  be  the  second  in  size  in  our 


land,  that  upon  the  marsh  and  sand  bank 
which  lay  before  him  was  to  rise  the 
metropolis  of  the  Great  West,  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  would  have  taken  pains  to 
let  us  know  of  his  being  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  human  association  with  this 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  ask 
us,  for  that  reason,  to  hold  his  name  in 
remembrance. 

We  cannot    possibly  identify  the  ear- 
liest visitor  to  Chicago,  but  high  authority 
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is  inclined  to  hold  that  the  first  civilized 
man  who  crossed  the  Chicago  Portage 
was  the  dauntless  pioneer,  Rene  Robert 
Cavelier  Sieur  de  la  Salle.  We  know 
that  two  years  of  his  life  in  America  are 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  his  own  journal 
and  maps  relating  to  this  period,  though 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  relatives 
a  century  later,  have  disappeared.  But 
an  anonymous  manuscript  exists 
purporting  to  contain  an  account 
of  his  explorations  during  these 
years,  related  by  La  Salle  himself. 
This  states  that  in  167 1  La  Salle 
set  forth  on  Lake  Erie,  crossed 
Lake  Huron,  passed  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  and  La  Baye  des  Puants, 
which  we  call  Green  Bay,  and  dis- 
covered an  incomparably  larger 
bay,  which  doubtless  was  the  south- 
ern part  of  Lake  Michigan.  At 
its  foot  towards  the  west  he  found 
"a  very  good  port,"  and  at  the  end  of 
this  a  stream  going  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  This  port,  it  is  thought  by  Francis 
Parkman,  whose  opinion  is  of  the  utmost 
weight,  may  have  been  the  entrance  to 
the  Chicago  River,  and  the  stream,  the 
Des  Plaines  branch  of  the  Illinois.  The 
words  usually  translated,  very  good  port, 
tres  beau  havre,  may,  without  violence, 
b>e  also  rendered  very  beautiful  harbor, 
and  thus  become  a  tribute  to  the  Chicago 
River,  and  a  more  complimentary  de- 
scription of  it  than  La  Salle  gave  after  a 
subsequent  visit.  If  this  manuscript  is 
correct,  La  Salle  was  at  the  site  of 
Chicago  two  years  before  Joliet  and 
Marquette.  It  is  confirmed  to  some 
extent  by  a  map  apparently  made  in 
1673  ;  but  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter 
will  probably  never  be  known  until  those 
documents  come  to  light  which  La 
Salle's  aged  niece,  Miss  Madeline  Cave- 
lier, had  in  her  possession  in  the  year 
1756.  She  wrote  then  to  her  nephew: 
"  I  have  waited  for  a  safe  opportunity  to 
send  you  the  papers  of  M.  de  la  Salle. 
There  are  some  maps  which  I  have  at- 
tached to  these  papers."  The  safe  op- 
portunity seems  never  to  have  come,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  these  precious  man- 
uscripts after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
although  the  most  careful  search  has 
b>een  made.     When  they  are  found,  as  I 


believe  they  yet  will  be,  I  earnestly  trust 
that  they  will  make  good  the  claim  that 
La  Salle  was  the  earliest  visitor  to  Chi- 
cago. No  city  could  ask  for  a  more 
famous  ancestor.  He  was  the  real  dis- 
coverer of  the  Mississippi  as  a  whole. 
The  Spaniards  had  reached  its  lower 
windings  prior  to  his  day,  his  own  coun- 
trymen   had    explored    its    upper   waters 


Fac-Simile   of   La   Salle's   Autograph. 

perhaps  before  he  saw  it,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  unite  these  discoveries,  the  first 
to  navigate  the  mighty  stream  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  first  to  take  posses- 
sion of  its  matchless  valley  for  civiliza- 
tion. He  was  the  real  discoverer  of  the 
Great  West,  for  he  planned  its  occupa- 
tion and  began  its  settlement  ;  and  he 
alone  of  the  men  of  his  time  appreciated 
its  boundless  possibilities,  and  with  pro- 
phetic eye  saw  in  the  future  its  wide  area 
peopled  by  his  own  race.  It  seems  very 
fitting  that  a  city  which  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  energy,  the  courage,  and  the 
enterprise  which  animated  his  iron  frame 
should  begin  its  annals  with  the  splendid 
name  of  La  Salle. 

Assuming,  then,  that  he  was  the  first, 
the  next  visitors  to  Chicago,  who  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  earliest,  were 
Louis  Jolliet,  usually  written  Joliet,  and 
Jacques  (James)  Marquette.  Returning 
from  their  famous  journey  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  they  doubtless  crossed  the 
Portage  from  the  Des  Plaines  River  to 
the  South  Branch,  and  went  by  way  of 
the  Chicago  River  to  Lake  Michigan,  and 
along  its  western  shore  to  the  present 
Green  Bay,  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
fall  of  the  year  1673.  Father  Marquette 
in  his  narrative  of  this  journey  mentions 
the  river,  that  is  the  Illinois,  which  brought 
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them  with  little  trouble  to  the  Lake  of 
Illinois  (now  Lake  Michigan).  He 
says  :  "  We  have  seen  nothing  like  this 
river  for  the  fertility  of  its  land,  its 
prairies,  woods,  wild  cattle,  stag,  deer, 
wild-cats,  bustards,  swans,  ducks,  par- 
rots, and  even  beaver,  its  many  little 
lakes  and  rivers."  He  speaks  of  the 
portage  of  half  a  league,  and  of  the 
escort  which  one  of  the  native  chiefs 
gave  them  to  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois. 
These  friendly  Indian  hosts  accompanied 
Joliet  and  Marquette  from  the  town  of 
Kaskaskia,  which  was  situated  on  the 
broad  meadow  opposite  Starved  Rock,  — 
or,  as  some  think,  nearer  to  the  present 
town  of  Joliet,  —  and  probably  bade  them 
good-by  upon  what  is  now  the  Chicago 
River. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  Joliet,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  party  and  especially 
charged  by  the  Government  with  the 
discovery  of  the  great  river,  has  had  less 
of  the  resulting  honor  than  Marquette, 
though  the  larger  part  was  rightfully  his 
share.      Marquette  himself  says  : 

"  Comte  de  Frontenac,  our  governor,  and  Mr. 
Talon,  then  our  intendant,  selected  for  the  enter- 
prise the  Sieur  Jollyet,  whom  they  deemed   com- 


petent for  so  great  a  design,  wishing  to  see 
Father  Marquette  accompany  him.  They  were 
not  mistaken  in  their  choice  of  the  Sieur  Jolliet, 
for  he  was  a  young  man  born  in  the  country  and 
endowed  with  every  quality  that  could  be  desired 
in  such  an  enterprise.  He  possessed  experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  Ottawa 
Country,  where  he  had  spent  several  years;  he 
had  the  tact  and  prudence  so  necessary  for  the 
success  of  a  voyage  equally  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult; and  lastly  he  had  courage  to  fear  nothing 
where  all  is  to  be  feared." 

Joliet's  failure  to  receive  his  due  meed 
of  fame  results  entirely  from  the  fact  that 
Marquette's  narrative  of  their  voyage  was 
preserved ;  while  all  of  Joliet's  papers, 
including  his  carefully  prepared  report  to 
his  Government,  and  a  very  exact  map, 
were  lost  by  the  upsetting  of  his  canoe  in 
the  rapids  above  Montreal,  when  he  had 
almost  completed  his  return  trip.  "  He 
was  scarcely  able  to  save  his  life,"  writes 
Father  Dablon,  "  which  he  disputed  with 
the  waters  over  four  hours."  In  a  letter 
to  Comte  de  Frontenac,  Joliet  says  :  "  I 
had  escaped  every  peril  from  the  Indians  : 
I  had  passed  forty-two  rapids  and  was  on 
the  point  of  disembarking,  full  of  joy  at 
the  success  of  so  long  and  difficult  an 
enterprise,  when  my  canoe  capsized,  after 
all  the  danger  seemed  over.      I  lost  two 
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The   Building  of  the  "Griffin." 

FROM    "  VOYAGE    DE    HENNEPIN,"    PUBLISHED    IN    AMSTERDAM    IN    1704. 


men  and  my  box  of  papers,  within  sight 
of  the  first  French  settlements,  which  I 
had  left  almost  two  years  before."  One 
of  these  men  was  an  Indian  slave,  proba- 
bly the  same  given  to  Joliet  by  the  great 
chief  of  the  Illinois  whom  he  visited  at 
his  village  on  the  river  now  called  Des 
Moines,  on  his  way  down  the  Mississippi. 
Joliet  prepared  from  recollection  an 
account  of  his  voyage,  and  sketched  a 
map,  both  of  which  Frontenac  sent  to 
France.  This  map,  and  perhaps  others 
from  his  hand,  have  recently  come  to 
light,  and  we  have  also  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  Father  Claude  Dablon,  Superior 
General  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  in  America, 
from  information  furnished  him  by  Joliet, 
who  speaks  in  it  as  enthusiastically  as  did 
Father  Marquette  about  the  Illinois 
River,  which  he  says  "  is  large  and  deep, 
full  of  barbels  and  sturgeon ;  game  is 
found  in  abundance  on  its  banks  ;  the 
wild    cattle,   cows,   stags,  turkeys    appear 

more  there  than  elsewhere There 

are    prairies    there    six,  ten,  and    twenty 


leagues  long,  and  three  wide,  surrounded 
by  forests  of  equal  extent,  bevond  which 
the  prairies  begin  again."  Certainly  no 
state  in  the  Union  has  received  more 
complimentary  mention  from  its  first  visi- 
tors than  Illinois. 

It  further  appears  from  this  statement 
that  either  Joliet  or  Father  Dablon  him- 
self, but  probably  the  former,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  a  ship  canal  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Illinois  River.  For  the 
good  Father,  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
utility  of  Joliet's  discovery,  says: 

"  A  very  important  advantage  (  of  it  )  and  which 
some  will  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  credit,  is  that  we 
can  quite  easily  go  to  Florida  in  boats,  and  by  a 
very  good  navigation.  There  would  be  but  one 
canal  to  make  by  cutting  only  one-half  a  league 
of  prairie  to  pass  from  the  lake  of  the  Illinois 
(Michigan)  into  St.  Louis  River  (Des  Plaines). 
The  route  to  be  taken  is  this  :  the  bark  should  be 
built  in  Lake  Erie  which  is  near  Lake  Ontario; 
it  would  pass  easily  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Huron,  from  which  it  would  enter  the  Lake  of 
the  Illinois.  At  the  extremity  of  this  lake  would 
be  the  cut  or  canal  of  which  I  have  spoken  to 
have  a  passage  to  St.  Louis  River,  which  empties 
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into  the  Mississippi.  The  bark  having  thus  en- 
tered this  river  would  sail  easily  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico." 

If  ever  the  proposed  ship  canal  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois  River  is 
constructed,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  asso- 
ciate with  it  the  name  of  the  first  pro- 
jector of  such  a  work,  Louis  Joliet. 

Count  Frontenac  wrote  the  French 
Government  in  1674  that  Joliet  left  with 
the  missionaries  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  copies 
of  his  journals  :  "  These,"  he  says,  "  we 
cannot  get  before  next  year,"  and  Father 
Dablon,  speaking  of  the  loss  of  Joliet's 
narrative  and  map,  says  :  "  Father  Mar- 
quette kept  a  copy  of  that  which  has  been 
tost."  Thus  far,  neither  of  these  copies 
have  come  to  light,  but  I  do  not  despair 
of  the  finding  of  one  or  both.  The  joy 
of  the  discovery  is,  I  trust,  reserved  for 
some  ardent  antiquarian  who  will  eagerly 
unroll  the  time-stained  pages,  and  find  in 
them  something  more  than  we  now  know 
of  the  Chicago  of  1673.  Perhaps  he  will 
thus  reveal  the  names  of  the  five  other 
French  men  who  accompanied  Joliet  and 
Marquette  through  their  entire  voyage, 
and  were  with  them  here,  and  one  of 
whom  revisited  Chicago  with  Marquette 
in  the  following  year.  Of  these  five  men 
we  know  nothing  more,  save  that  it  is 
probable  that  one  of  them  was  a  victim 
of  the  catastrophe  at  the  Sault  St.  Louis, 
just  by  La  Salle's  old  seignory  of  La 
Chine,  which  put  such  a  luckless  ending 
to  this  otherwise  successful  exploration. 

We  may  be  proud  to  inscribe  the  name 
of  Louis  Joliet  upon  the  muster  roll  of  the 
early  visitors  to  Chicago,  for  he  would 
have  been  no  mean  citizen  of  any  city. 
Almost  all  of  our  knowledge  of  him  is  of 
recent  date,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the 
better  historical  methods  which  prevail  in 
our  day,  and  their  successful  application. 
Fifty  years  ago,  Bancroft,  in  his  History 
of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  the  voy- 
age of  Joliet  and  Marquette,  said : 
"There  is  scarce  a  record  of  Joliet,  but 
this  one  excursion."  But  the  researches 
of  John  Gilmary  Shea,  Pierre  Margry,  the 
Abbe  Faillon  and  others  have  discovered 
the  names  of  Joliet's  father  and  mother, 
and  the  record  of  their  marriage,  and  the 
fact  that  one  of  those  present  at  their 
wedding  was  Jean  Nicolet,  the  first  white 


man  to  visit  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers, 
having  paddled  along  their  course  thirty- 
eight  years  before  Joliet  saw  them.  We 
know  now  that  Jean  Joliet,  father  of 
Louis,  was  a  wagon  maker  in  the  service 
of  the  company  of  the  Hundreds  Asoci- 
ates,  then  owners  of  Canada  ;  that  Louis 
was  born  at  Quebec  in  1645,  and  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  priesthood. 
We  have  even  the  record  of  his  taking 
part,  perhaps  as  one  of  the  champions  of 
his  school,  in  a  public  dispute  in  philos- 
ophy, which  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  col- 
ony attended,  and  in  which  he  and  an- 
other youth  won  great  praise.  The  de- 
lights of  a  fur  trader's  life  led  him  to  give 
up  his  clerical  profession,  and  he  made 
several  excursions  to  the  Northwest, 
explored  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  for 
the  government,  and  even  then  went  very 
near  to  the  Mississippi.  He  was  specially 
chosen  by  Count  Frontenac  to  lead  the 
party  to  discover  the  great  river ;  and 
priests,  officials  and  traders  alike  com- 
mended the  wisdom  of  this  appointment. 
The  year  after  his  return  he  married 
Claire  Bissot,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Canadian  merchant,  and  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  northern  Indians.  He  made  a 
journey  to  Hudson  Bay  by  way  of  the 
Saguenay  River  in  1679,  and  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  English  established  there  to 
join  them,  but  he  was  true  to  his  flag  and 
country.  The  Canadian  Government,  in 
recognition  of  his  eminent  services, 
granted  him  the  seignory  of  Jolliet  in 
Lower  Canada,  which  still  bears  his 
name,  and  also  conceded  to  him  and  an 
associate  called  Lalande  Junior,  in  1677, 
the  islands  of  Mignan,  twenty-nine  in 
number,  extending  forty-five  miles  along 
the  Labrador  Coast,  and  advantageously 
situated  for  the  fisheries.  In  1680,  he 
received  a  further  grant  of  the  great 
Island  of  Anticosti,  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  He  established  him- 
self here  in  1681,  with  his  wife  and  six 
servants.  The  English  in  1690,  on  their 
way  to  attack  Quebec,  under  Sir  William 
Phips,  perhaps  out  of  revenge  for  his 
refusal  to  join  them,  burned  his  buildings 
and  took  his  family  prisoners.  He  made 
a  chart  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  ex- 
plored the  coasts  of  Labrador,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Frontenac,  Royal  Pilot  for  the 
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St.  Lawrence,  and  Hydrographer,  or  offi-  married  Jean  Tache,  the  great-grand- 
cial  map-maker,  at  Quebec.  He  died  father  of  the  Most  Rev.  Alexander  Antoine 
about  the  year  1700,  and  was  buried  on  Tache,  the  late  popular  and  able  Catholic 
one  of  the  Mignan  islands.  His  son,  Archbishop  of  Manitoba  ;  who  was,  there- 
Jean  Baptiste  Jolliet,  who  took  the  sur-  fore,  the  lineal  descendant  and  represen- 
name  de  Mignan  from  his  island  patri-  tative  of  the  courageous,  intelligent,  and 
mony,  just  as  Robert  Cavelier  added  de  famous  explorer,  Louis  Joliet. 
la  Salle  to  his  name  from  the  family  prop-  History  accords  to  the  brave  young 
erty  near    Rouen,    had  a    daughter  who  priest   Marquette,  the  right  to  be   called 
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the  earliest  resident  of  Chicago,  because 
of  his  dreary  encampment  by  the  banks 
of  the  Chicago  River  in  the  winters  of 
1674-5,  on  his  second  journey  to  the 
Illinois.  He  was  attended  by  two  faith- 
ful French  voyageurs,  Pierre  Porteret  and 
Jacques ,  whose  last  name  is  un- 
known. Father  Dablon  says  that  one  of 
these  men,  but  does  not  tell  us  which, 
was  with  Marquette  on  his  former  voyage. 
I  am  aware  that  South  Chicago,  Evan- 
ston,  and  possibly  other  places,  are  in- 
clined to  dispute  with  Chicago  the  honor 
of  this  visit  from  Marquette  ;  but  Chicago 
will  not  yield  to  any  of  them  her  first  City 
Father  without  a  struggle. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show, 
from' Marquette's  journal  of  this  journey, 
that  he  wintered  upon  the  Calumet  River, 
and  not  upon  the  Chicago.  We  learn 
from  this  document  that  he  set  out  from 
the  Mission  of  St.  Francis,  which  was  on 
the  site  of  the  town  of  Green  Bay,  October 
25th,  1674,  crossed  the  portage  from 
Sturgeon  Bay  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  fol- 
lowed its  western  shore  southward  ;  and 
after  various  detentions,  on  December  4, 
he  says :  "  We  started  well  to  reach 
Portage  River,  which  was  frozen  half  a 
foot  thick.  There  was  more  snow  there 
than  anywhere  else."  To  identify  Por- 
tage River  with  the  Calumet,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  Marquette  spent  nine 
clays  in  going  from  the  Chicago  River  to 
the  Calumet,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
or  an  average  of  one  and  one-third  miles 
per  day ;  while  up  to  his  arrival  at  the 
Chicago  River,  he  had  travelled  at  the 
rate  of  seven  miles  a  day,  including  all 
delays.  It  is  also  necessary  to  assume 
that  he  made  a  portage  between  the 
Grand  Calumet  and  the  Little  Calumet, 
where  there  is  no  portage  now,  and  went 
up  the  Little  Calumet  to  Stony  Brook, 
near  the  present  town  of  Blue  Island, 
then  up  Stony  Brook  and  by  way  of  the 
"Sag"  to  the  Des  Plaines  —  a  route 
which,  so  far  as  known,  has  never  been 
followed  by  any  other  traveller,  is  not  laid 
down  on  any  map,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  use  at  any  time.  I  should 
except,  perhaps,  an  account  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
of  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  on  the  line  of 
the  "  Sag  "  in  the  town  of  Palos,  in  Cook 


County,  from  which  it  has  been  argued 
that  this  must  have  been  a  French  fort, 
that  the  French  would  not  have  had  a 
fort  except  upor?  a  stream,  that  a  stream 
is  of  no  use  unless  it  is  navigable,  and 
that  Father  Marquette  was  the  best  man 
to  navigate  it,  and,  therefore,  did  so.  I 
cannot  accept  the  argument,  but  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  the  fort ;  and  should 
be  glad  some  day  to  lead  an  exploring 
party  in  search  of  it.  To  my  mind,  the 
most  convincing  proof  that  the  Chicago 
River  is  the  Portage  River  of  Marquette 
and  Joliet  is  the  account  which  the  latter 
gives  in  Dablon's  statement,  that  the  cut- 
ting of  half  a  league  of  prairie,  but  a  little 
over  a  mile,  would  enable  a  bark  to 
pass  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Des 
Plaines  River.  This  could  not  be  true  of 
the  route  by  the  Calumet,  Stony  Brook, 
and  the  "Sag,"  where  a  twelve-mile  canal 
would  be  necessary  for  a  small  vessel  to 
pass,  and  is  applicable  only  to  the  short 
portage  between  the  South  Branch  and 
the  Des  Plaines,  which  must,  therefore, 
have  been  the  route  followed  by  Joliet 
and  by  Marquette  on  his  second  journey. 

It  was  the  Chicago  River,  therefore, 
over  whose  frozen  surface  the  valiant 
missionary  toiled  on  that  bleak  December 
day.  It  was  on  its  banks  that  he  penned 
that  journal,  which  doubtless  was  the  first 
literary  production  ever  written  in  Chi- 
cago, and  which  gives  us  such  a  picture 
of  the  unselfishness,  the  heroism,  and  the 
sanctity  of  that  lovely  soul.  We  cannot 
give  up  Father  Marquette  ;  for  his  associa- 
tion with  Chicago's  site  is  amongst  the 
most  precious  of  its  early  memories. 
The  feeling  that  he  in  some  measure  be- 
longs to  Chicago  lends  a  new  interest  to 
that  brief  but  beautiful  life,  which  began 
in  1637,  in  the  little  city  of  Laon  in 
northern  France,  and  ended  in  1675,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Marquette  was  born  six  years  before 
La  Salle,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he 
came  of  a  family  bearing  the  same  ter- 
ritorial designation  as  that  of  the  famous 
pioneer.  Rose  de  la  Salle  was  the  name 
of  the  mother  of  Marquette.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  an  early  age,  and 
vowed  "  to  seek  a  mission  in  some  land 
that  knew  not  God,  there  to  labor  to  his 
latest    breath."       He    came    to    Canada, 
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Fac-Simile  of  Part  of  the  Autograph  Map  of  "  the  Mississippi  or  Conception  River." — Drawn  by  Father  Marquette 
at  the  time  of  his  Voyage,  and  preserved  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal. 


diligently  studied  the  Indian  tongues, 
and  was  soon  assigned  to  the  Lake 
Superior  Mission.  First  stationed  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  then  at  La  Fointe, 
he  labored  faithfully  among  the  Indians, 
and  at  the  latter  place  first  met  those 
who  proudly  told  him  that  their  name, 
Illinois,  meant  men.  He  accompanied 
his  wandering  (lock  to  Mackinac,  and 
established  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignace  ; 
and    there    he    rejoiced    to    receive    the 


appointment  of  missionary  to  accompany 
Joliet's  expedition,  because  it  enabled 
him  to  carry  the  cross  to  the  Illinois, 
whose  manly  representatives  had  won  his 
heart,  and  to  the  nations  of  the  Great 
River.  We  owe  to  him  the  only  detailed 
account  extant  of  that  expedition.  It  is 
remarkable  that  only  a  mutilated  copy  of 
this  found  its  way  into  print  until  1852. 
At  that  time  the  original  manuscript 
journal  and  map  of  Marquette  which  had 
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lain  unnoticed  in  Canada  during  all 
these  years,  were  committed  to  the  com- 
petent hands  of  John  Gilmary  Shea,  to 
edit  and  publish.  One  can  imagine  with 
what  interest  he  examined  the  little  manu- 
script quarto  containing  Marquette's  own 
copy  of  his  narrative,  the  map,  and  the 
journal  of  his  last  voyage,  all  in  his  own 
handwriting,  which  was  duly  authenticated 
by  comparison  with  the  parish  register  of 
Boucherville  in  Canada,  which  was  kept 
by  Marquette  for  a  year  or  more.  There 
are  no  original  documents  now  known  to 
exist  of  more  intimate  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  this  region,  and  none 
of  which  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  have  fac-similes  preserved  in  an  ap- 
propriate place  in  Chicago. 

Those  who  may  see  these  originals  at 
Montreal,  I  think  will  care  most  to  look 
at  that  unfinished  journal  which  so  vividly 
recalls  the  brave  young  priest  who  made 
its  entries  while  delayed  in  the  forlorn 
cabin  at  the  Chicago  Portage  by  the  bit- 
ter winter  weather  and  the  beginning  of 
his  mortal  illness,  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  ago.  I  never  read  its 
graphic  pages  without  being  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  writer  speaks  of 
two  other  Frenchmen  besides  his  own 
companions  as  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Portage  during  his  stay  there. 
After  describing  his  cabining  near  the 
Portage,  probably  on  the  South  Branch 
and  not  far  from  the  classic  region  of 
Bridgeport,  and  his  resolve  to  winter 
there,  he  writes  under  date  of  December 
30,  1674  : 

"  Jacques  arrived  from  the  Illinois,  which  was 
only  six  leagues  from  here;  some  had  informed 
la  Taupine  and  the  surgeon  that  we  were  here  and 
unable  to  leave  the  cabin." 

On  January  16,  1675,  he  adds  : 

"As  soon  as  the  two  Frenchmen  knew  that  my 
illness  prevented  me  going  to  them,  the  surgeon 
came  here  with  an  Indian  to  bring  us  some 
whortleberries  and  some  bread;  they  were  only 
eighteen  leagues  from  here  in  a  beautiful  hunting 
ground  for  buffalos  and  deer,  and  turkeys  which 
are  excellent  there;  they  had  also  collected  some 
provisions  while  waiting  for  us;  and  they  had 
made  the  savages  understand  that  their  cabin  was 
for  the  Black  Robe;  and  I  must  say  that  they  did 
and  said  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them ;  the 
surgeon  having  sojourned  here  to  attend  to  his 
devotions.  I  sent  Jacques  with  him  to  tell  the 
Illinois  who  were  near  there  that  my  illness  pre- 
vented my  going  to  see  them." 


On  the  24th  he  writes:  "Jacques  re- 
turned with  a  bag  of  corn  and  other  re- 
freshments that  the  French  had  given 
him  for  me,"  and  on  the  26th  he  men- 
tions that  he  told  three  Illinois  Indians 
who  came  to  see  him  that  "  he  would  en- 
courage the  French  to  bring  them  goods, 
and  they  must  satisfy  those  who  were 
among  them  for  the  wampum  which  some 
had  taken  from  them,  as  soon  as  the  sur- 
geon set  out  to  come  here."  Later,  after 
he  had  left  his  camp,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Indian  Village  on  the  Illinois,  he 
says,  on  April  1,  1675  :  "We  hope  to- 
morrow to  reach  the  spot  where  the 
French  are,  fifteen  leagues  from  here," 
and  under  date  of  April  6th  he  adds  : 

"  We  have  just  met  the  surgeon  with  an  Indian 
going  up  with  a  canoe  load  of  furs,  but  the  cold 
being  too  severe  for  men  who  have  to  drag  their 
canoes  through  the  water,  he  had  just  made  a 
cache  of  his  beaver  and  goes  back  to  the  village 
with  us.  If  the  French  get  robes  from  the  coun- 
try they  do  not  rob  them,  so  great  is  the  hardship 
they  experience  in  getting  them." 

This  is  the  latest  entry  in  the  journal, 
and  the  last  mention  of  either  of  these 
two  Frenchmen.  Another  hand  has  com- 
pleted the  story  of  Marquette,  who  so 
soon  after  this  "  heroically  finished  a  life 
heroic";  but  there  is  not  a  word  more 
concerning  the  good  Samaritans  who  met 
him  in  this  wilderness.  The  one  dis- 
appears as  completely  as  does  his  name- 
sake, the  mole,  underground ;  and  the 
other  might  have  been  buried  with  his 
beaver  skins  for  all  that  appears  concern- 
ing him. 

Now  who  were  La  Laupine  and  the 
surgeon,  and  how  came  they  in  that  re- 
gion? They  may  have  found  their  way 
thither  after  and  in  consequence  of  Joliet 
and  Marquette's  first  voyage  in  1673, 
eighteen  months  before,  when,  as  the 
good  fathers  say,  they  were  at  the  same 
portage.  But  it  is  evident  they  were 
familiar  with  the  region,  had  been  estab- 
lished in  it  long  enough  to  build  a  cabin 
and  bake  bread,  to  preserve  buffalo  hides 
and  beaver  skins,  and  to  be  well  known 
among  the  Indians  ;  and  that  they  knew 
of  Marquette's  second  journey,  had  col- 
lected provisions  and  provided  a  cabin 
for  him  and  were  awaiting  his  coming"  — 
and  beyond  that,  nothing.  The  one  was 
a     noted     coureur    de    /wis,    whose    real 
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name,  as  we  learn  elsewhere,  was  Pierre 
Moreau,  taking  his  soubriquet  perchance 
from  his  mole-like  appearance  or  ways  or 
color.  He  was  once  a  soldier  in  the 
garrison  at  Quebec,  and  in  167 1  was  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  when  Joliet  was  there 
at  the  formal  taking  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  At 
a  later  period  than  that  now  under  con- 
sideration, we  hear  of  him  as  follows : 
The  intendant  of  Canada,  M.  Duches- 
neau,  writing  to  M.  de  Seignelay,  the 
Minister  of  Marine  at  Paris,  November 
10th,  1679,  says  : 

"  '  The  man  named  La  Taupine,  a  famous  cou- 
1'enr  de  bois,  who  set  out  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  1678,  to  go  to  the  Outawacs 
with  goods,  and  who  has  been  always  interested 
with  the  Governor,  having  returned  this  year,  and 
I  being  advised  that  he  traded  in  two  days  150 
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beaver  robes  in  one  single  village  of  this  tribe, 
amounting  to  nearly  nine  hundred  beavers,  which 
is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  that  he  left 
with  Du  Lhut  two  men,  whom  he  had  with  him, 
considered  myself  bound  to  have  him  arrested, 
and  to  interrogate  him;  but  having  presented  me 
with  a  license  from  the  Governor  permitting  him 
and  his  comrades,  named  La  Monde  and  Dupuy, 
to  repair  to  the  Outawac  nation  to  execute  his 
secret  orders,  I  had  him  set  at  liberty;  and  im- 
mediately on  his  going  out,  Sieur  Prevost,  Town 
Major  of  Quebec,  came  at  the  head  of  some  sol- 
diers to  force  the  prison,  in  case  he  were  still 
there,  pursuant  to  written  orders  he  had  received 
from  the  Governor  couched  in  these  terms : 
'  Count  de  Frontenac,  Councillor  of  the  King  in 
his  Council,  Governor  and  Lieutenant-General 
for  his  Majesty  in  New  France.  —  Sieur  Prevost 
is  ordered,  in  case  the  Intendant  arrest  Pierre 
Moreau,  alias  La  Taupine,  whom  we  have  sent  to 
Quebec  as  the  bearer  of  our  dispatches,  upon 
pretext  of  his  having  been  in  the  bush,  to  set 
him  forthwith  at  liberty  and  to  employ  every 
means  for  this  purpose,  at  his  peril.  Done  at 
Montreal,  the  5th  day  of  September  1679,  signed 
Frontenac,  and  lower  down  Barrois.'  " 

The  Intendant  continues  : 

" '  It  is  certain,  my  Lord,  that  the  said  La 
Taupine  carried  goods  to  the  Outawas,  that 
his  two  comrades  remained  in  the  Indian 
country,  apparently  near  Du   Lhut,  and  that  he 


traded  there.  .  .  .  You  will  learn  all  I  wish  to 
tell  you,  my  Lord  from  the  interrogatories  of  the 
said  La  Taupine  which  he  refused  to  sign,  de- 
claring that  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it,  though 
he  writes  well.'  " 

Again,  the  angry  Intendant,  writing  to 
the  same,  Nov.  13th,  1680,  says: 

" '  The  Governor  has  despatched  again  that  fa- 
mous Coureur  de  bois,  La  Taupine,  whom  I  had 
arrested  last  year,  and  whose  Interrogatory  I  sent 
you.  It  is  he  whom  he  employs  to  carry  his  or- 
ders and  to  trade  among  the  Outawas  Nations.'  " 

These  letters  give  us  something  of  an 
idea  of  the  bold  forest  ranger,  the  trusted 
agent  of  Count  Frontenac,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  Chicago  citizens,  so  to  speak, 
Pierre  Moreau.  It  is  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  he  was  another  of  the  five 
who  accompanied  Joliet  and  Marquette 
in  1673  >  f°r  ne 
was  with  Joliet, 
as  we  have  seen, 
at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  1 6  7 1 , 
would  have  been 
likely  to  join  him 
two  years  later, 
and  we  find  him 
now  in  1674 
in  a  region  of  which  he  plainly  had  some 
previous  acquaintance.  Chicago  may 
not  feel  any  particular  pride  in  him,  but 
after  all  there  is  something  interesting 
and  picturesque  about  this  tawny  rover 
of  the  woods  and  prairies  in  whom  dwelt 
the  spirit  of  the  free,  wild  West. 

In  his  companion,  the  surgeon,  we  are 
more  interested.  He  must  have  been  a 
person  of  education,  for  this  his  profession 
shows  ;  of  religious  training,  as  his  sojourn 
with  the  priest  to  perform  the  offices  of 
the  church  indicates  ;  and  a  man  of  kindly 
heart  and  dauntless  spirit,  as  his  fifty-mile 
tramp  in  midwinter  to  aid  the  suffering 
missionary  abundantly  proves.  It  further- 
more appears  that  he  exercised  control 
over  the  Indians,  and  was  a  bold  and 
successful  hunter  and  collector  of  furs. 
Was  he  perhaps  an  army  physician  who 
came  from  France  with  his  regiment  and 
was  stationed  originally  in  garrison  at 
Quebec  or  Montreal,  had  heard  the  year 
before  the  wondrous  tale  of  Joliet  and 
Marquette's  discoveries  in  their  Missis- 
sippi voyage,  and  with   or  without  leave 
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followed  in  their  footsteps?  Or  was  he 
their  predecessor,  and  in  reality  the  ear- 
liest dweller  here,  and  so  Chicago's  first 
citizen?  And  did  he  send  to  his  friends 
at  home  descriptions  of  this  distant  land 
which,  could  we  read  them  now,  would 
give  us  new  information  concerning  ear- 
liest Chicago?  These  questions  are  not 
altogether  so  fanciful  as  they  may  seem, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may 
one  day  be  answered.  Just  as  the  man- 
uscript of  Pierre  Radisson,  slumbering  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  but  recently 
brought  to  light,  reveals  that  he  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Des  Groseilliers,  a  daring 
pair  of  fur  traders,  reached  the  Upper 
Mississippi  fifteen  years  before  the  ven- 
turesome voyage  of  Joliet  and  Marquette  ; 
so  the  archives  of  some  old  chateau  in 
La  Belle  France  may  some  time  give  up 
the  rollicking  epistles  which  shall  tell  us 
how  the  gay  young  surgeon  and  his  mole- 
like  companion  hunted  and  camped  in 
and  around  Chicago,  possibly  even  before 
the  earliest  record  now  known  of  a  visit 
to  the  city's  site. 

Another  intrepid  priest,  some  two  years 
later,  was  the  next,  so  far  as  we  at  present 
know,  to  come  to  this  distant  spot. 
Father  Claude  Allouez,  although  he  has 
perhaps  received  less  honor  than  some 
of  his  compeers,  was  worthy  to  be  Mar- 
quette's successor,  and  was  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  civilization  here.  Devot- 
ing himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  and  seeking  only,  as  he  says, 
the  privilege  of  doing  them  good  and  of 
suffering  without  complaint,  he  was  faith- 
ful to  his  vows.  At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
along  the  whole  South  Shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  at  Chegoimegon  and  the  distant 
Lake  Nipissinghe  gathered  and  instructed 
the  natives.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  what  is 
now  Green  Bay,  and  was  ordered  thence 
to  succeed  Marquette  at  the  Illinois  Mis- 
sion in  1676.  The  beginning  of  his  nar- 
rative illustrates  well  his  simple  faith  and 
zeal.     He  says  : 

"  While  preparing  for  my  departure,  as  the 
weather  was  not  yet  suitable,  I  made  some  visits 
in  the  bay,  where  I  baptized  two  sick  adults,  one 
of  whom  died  next  day;  the  other  lived  a  month 
longer;  he  was  a  poor  old  man  who  being  de- 
crepit and  half  deaf  was  the  laughing  stock  and 


outcast  of  all,  even  of  his  children,  but  God  did 
not  cast  him  out;  he  did  him  the  grace  to  enroll 
him  among  his  children  by  baptism,  and  to  re- 
ceive him  into  Heaven,  as  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe." 

He  describes  his  journey  along  the 
great  lake  of  the  Illinois,  that  is  Lake 
Michigan,  and  mentions  incidentally  that 
finding  themselves  on  that  body  of  water 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Joseph,  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  that  great  saint,  and  that  he 
should  henceforth  call  it  Lake  St.  Joseph. 
This  was  one  of  the  four  names  given  to 
the  lake  in  those  early  days :  Lac  des 
Illinois,  Lac  Dauphin,  Lac  Missihigening 
and  Lac  St.  Joseph.      He  continues  : 

"  We  advanced  coasting  along  vast  prairies 
that  stretched  away  beyond  our  sight;  from  time 
to  time  we  saw  trees,  but  so  arranged  that  they 
seemed  planted  designedly  to  form  alleys  more 
agreeable  to  the  sight  than  those  of  orchards.  . 
We  followed  these  vast  plains  for  twenty 
leagues,  and  often  said,  '  Benedicte  opera  Domini 
Domino.'  " 

At  length,  after  making  seventy-six 
leagues  on  Lake  St.  Joseph,  he  says  : 

"  We  entered  the  river  which  leads  to  the  Illi- 
nois," 

that  is,  the  Chicago  River. 

"  I  here  met  eighty  Indians  of  the  country,  by 
whom  I  was  handsomely  entertained.  The  chief 
advanced  about  thirty  steps  to  meet  me,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  firebrand,  and  in  the  other  a  leath- 
ered calumet;  as  he  drew  near,  he  raised  it  to  my 
mouth,  and  himself  lit  the  tobacco,  which  obliged 
me  to  pretend  to  smoke.  He  then  led  me  into 
his  cabin,  and  giving  me  the  most  comfortable 
place,  addressed  me  as  follows  :  '  Father,  take  pity 
on  me,  let  me  return  with  thee  to  accompany  thee 
and  lead  thee  to  my  village;  my  meeting  with 
thee  to-day  will  be  fatal  to  me  unless  I  profit  by 
it.  Thoubearest  to  us  the  gospel  and  the  prayer; 
if  I  lose  the  occasion  of  hearing  thee,  I  shall  be 
punished  by  the  loss  of  my  nephews,  whom  thou 
seeest  so  numerous,  but  who  will  assuredly  be  de- 
feated by  the  enemy.  Embark  then  with  us,  that 
I  may  profit  by  thy  coming  into  our  land." 

This  was  in  April,  1677,  and  this  re- 
ception seems  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
then  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  or 
somewhere  about  the  present  junction 
of  Madison  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue. 
The  chief's  address  was  the  first  of  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  public  speeches 
delivered  in  Chicago,  and  surpasses  them 
all  in  brevity,  if  not  in  other  respects. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  later,  in 
October,  1679,  four  canoes  deeply  laden 
with     a     forge,    tools,    merchandise    and 
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arms,  and  bearing  fifteen  Frenchmen, 
coasted  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  perhaps  halted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  for  a  night, 
but  not  more  than  that,  for  this  was  the 
party  of  the  great  La  Salle,  then  making 
his  first  attempt  to  reach  and  explore  the 
Mississippi,  and  his  eager  spirit  could 
brook  no  unnecessary  delay.  He  passed 
on,  circling  around  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  till  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph,  called  by  him  the 
Miamis,  and  went  thence  by  the  portage, 
near  the  present  town  of  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Kan- 
kakee, which  in  his  time  was  called  the 
Theakiki.  This  name  was  also  applied 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  Illinois  River, 
otherwise  known  as  Riviere  Seignelay, 
Riviere  Macoupin,  and  Riviere  Divine. 
The  Des  Plaines,  thirty  years  later,  was 
known  as  the  Divine  River ;  and  it  may 
surprise  some  to  know  that  this  name  was 
once  applied  to  the  pellucid  stream  which 
we  know  as  the  Chicago  River.  La  Salle, 
on  this  excursion,  had  bid  farewell  to  his 
famous  vessel,  the  Griffin,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Green  Bay,  as  she  spread  her 
sails  for  the  return  voyage  to  Niagara. 
He  never  saw  her  again,  and  her  fate  is 
wrapped  in  mystery.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  an  enthusiastic  antiquarian 
in  northern  Michigan  believes  that  he 
has  discovered  her  buried  hull.  His 
theory  is  that  she  was  driven  before  the 
furious  gale  which  we  know  raged  for 
days  just  after  La  Salle  left  here,  and  was 
wrecked  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, opposite  to  the  entrance  of  Green 
Bay.  The  original  beach  upon  which  she 
struck,  he  thinks,  from  changes  in  the 
shore  of  the  Lake,  is  now  a  mile  or  more 
inland,  and  there  amidst  the  forest,  in  a 
huge  sand  hill,  shaped  something  like  a 
vessel,  he  believes  she  lies  concealed. 
There  are  hidden,  if  he  is  correct,  the 
timbers,  perchance  the  very  form  of  that 
historic  craft,  laden  with  mementoes  of 
that  by-gone  age,  waiting  to  be  brought 
to  light,  just  as  in  our  time  the  old  war 
vessel  of  the  Vikings  has  been  unearthed 
on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  the  Pilgrim's 
ship  on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts.  It 
would  be  a  pleasant  vacation  pastime  to 
test  the  truth  of  this  theory;    and  should 


any  undertake  it,  I  trust  that  when  they 
find  the  Griffin  they  will  see  that  she 
is  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  to  be  properly  en- 
shrined in  its  new  building. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1680,  five  fugi- 
tives from  La  Salle's  settlement,  on  the 
Illinois,  driven  away  by  Iroquois  war 
parties,  wearily  journeyed  across  the  Chi- 
cago prairie  and  followed  the  lake  shore 
northward.  These  were  Henri  de  Tonty, 
La  Salle's  faithful  lieutenant,  the  man 
with  the  hand  of  iron  and  heart  of  gold, 
the  Recollet  friar,  Zenobe  Membre,  the 
gallant  young  Sieur  de  Boisrondet,  a 
Parisian  youth  named  Etienne  Renault, 
and  a  servant  called  l'Esperance.  Their 
stay  here  was  very  brief.  They  were 
fleeing  from  savages  and  starvation,  and 
barely  reached  the  hospitable  village  of 
Pottawattamies  at  Green  Bay  in  time  to 
save  their  lives. 

No  misfortunes  could  daunt  such  men 
as  La  Salle  and  Tonty ;  and  in  the  bitter 
December  weather  of  the  year  1682,  they 
were  once  more  at  Chicago  with  Father 
Membre  and  twenty-three  other  French- 
men and  thirty-one  Indian  allies,  many 
of  whom  were  Mohegans  from  New  Eng- 
land. Here  they  made  sledges,  placed 
on  them  their  canoes  and  baggage,  and 
dragged  them  over  the  icy  surface  of  the 
Chicago  River  and  across  the  portage  to 
the  Illinois,  and  went  on  their  way,  this 
time  to  succeed  in  following  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Gulf,  and  plant  the  lilies  of 
France  at  her  mouth. 

These  occasional  visits  to  Chicago  were 
soon  to  be  followed  by  its  settled  occupa- 
tion, and  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
pioneer  and  priest  came  the  soldier.  In 
1685,  there  appeared  here  Olivier  Morel 
de  la  Durantaye,  a  native  of  Brittany,  a 
captain  in  the  famous  regiment  of  Carig- 
nal-Salieres,  whose  roster  might  also  be 
reproduced  from  the  list  of  the  places  in 
North  America  named  for  its  officers  : 

"  It  was  the  first  regiment  of  regular  troops  ever 
sent  to  America  by  the  French  government. 
Raised  in  Savoy  by  the  Prince  of  Carignan  in 
1644,  it  was  soon  employed  in  the  service  of 
France,  and  fought  under  the  banners  of  its  king 
in  the  war  of  the  Fronde  and  in  the  Austrian  war 
against  the  Turks.  It  was  incorporated  with  the 
fragment  of  a  German  regiment,  and  took  its 
double  name  from  the  Colonel  de  Salieres,  who 
was  put  in  command  of  the  whole." 
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In  1665,  it  was  sent  to  Canada  to  put 
down  the  Iroquois  ;  and  says  Parkman  : 

"As  with  slouched  hat  and  plume,  bandolier, 
and  shouldered  firelock,  these  bronzed  -veterans 
of  the  Turkish  wars  marched  at  the  tap  of  the 
drum  through  the  narrow  street,  or  mounted  the 
rugged  way  that  led  up  to  the  fort  (of  Quebec), 
the  inhabitants  gazed  with  a  sense  of  profound 
relief.  Tame  Indians  from  the  neighboring  mis- 
sions, wild  Indians  from  the  woods  stared  in  silent 
wonder  at  them.  Their  numbers,  their  discipline, 
their  uniform,  and  their  martial  bearing  filled  the 
savage  beholders  with  admiration." 

One  of  their  officers,  Chambly,  was 
sent  to  build  a  picket  fort  on  the  River 
Richelieu,  below  the  rapids  which  are 
named  from  him.  Another,  Sore],  built 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the 
site  of  the  town,  both  of  which  bear  his 
name.  A  third,  Durantaye,  was  ordered 
to  take  command  at  Michilimackinac, 
whence  in  1684  he  led  a  force  of  sixty 
Frenchmen  to  the  relief  of  Tonty  at 
Starved  Rock,  and  probably  came  and 
returned  by  the  Chicago  portage.  In  the 
following  year  Tonty  says  in  his  Memoir, 
"  I  arrived  at  the  Fort  of  Chicagou  where 
M.  De  la  Durantaye  commanded."  This 
was  the  first  fort  here  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  and  was  probably  a  stockade 
structure  constructed  by  Durantaye  in 
1685.  He  seems  to  have  returned  again 
to  Mackinac,  for  in  1687,  he  led  a  party 
from  that  place  to  join  the  Marquis  de 


Denonville,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
in  his  famous  attack  upon  the  Senecas  in 
western  New  York.  Tonty  also  marched 
from  the  Illinois  with  sixteen  Frenchmen 
and  two  hundred  Indians  to  take  part  in 
this  campaign,  and  according  to  one 
account  he  came  by  the  way  of  Chicago 
and  mustered  some  recruits  here,  perhaps 
from  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  He  led 
his  party  across  the  country  to  Detroit, 
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where  he  met  Durantaye  and  two  other 
famous  pioneers,  La  Foret  and  Daniel 
Greysolon  Du  Lhut,  from  whom  the 
present  city  of  Duluth  takes  its  name. 
They  had  a  large  body  of  French  and 
Indians  from  the  upper  lakes,  and  the 
united  force  pushed  on  to  Niagara  and 
joined  the  governor-general's  army  at  the 
rendezvous  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  near  the  Seneca  country.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  marched 
through  the  wilderness  toward  the  great 
town  of  the  Senecas,  with  Durantaye, 
Tontv,  and    Lhut,  and    their   couriers   de 
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bois  in  the  van.  In  the  narrow  defile 
the  advance,  separated  from  the  main 
body,  came  upon  an  ambush  of  three 
hundred  Indian  warriors,  who  closed 
upon  their  rear  with  yells  of  triumph,  think- 
ing this  detachment  to  be  the  whole 
army.  But  better  leaders 
for  such  a  fray  there  could 
not  be  than  these  three  in- 
trepid Frenchmen,  who  held 
their  wood-rangers  steadily 
to  their  work,  until  sud- 
denly through  the  forest 
came  the  main  body,  head- 
ed by  four  companies  of 
the  fighting  Carignan  regi- 
ment, and  the  Senecas  sul- 
lenly abandoned  the  field. 
Their  great  town  was  taken 
and  destroyed,  and  down  to 
our  time  their  descendants 
knew  the  scene  of  their  crushing  defeat 
by  the  French  as  Dyagodiyu,  or  "  The 
Place  of  a  Battle.''  The  Illinois  and  Chi- 
cago contingent  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  that  conflict,  and  their  services  were 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  Denonville, 
who  names  Tonty  in  his  despatches  with 
the  highest  praise. 

The     exact     location    of    Durantaye's 


Jean    Baptiste   Point  de  S 


officers  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  a 
place  of  meeting  to  concert  plans,  or 
a  point  of  rendezvous  for  expeditions 
against  the  savages,  and  is  described  in 
1 718  as  Fort  Miami,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Chicagou.  After 
Mad  Anthony  Wayne  had 
broken  the  power  of  the 
Indians  at  the  battle  of  the 
Fallen  Timbers,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  make  the 
treaty  of  Greeneville,  in 
1795,  by  one  of  the  articles 
of  that  treaty  the  Indians 
ceded  to  the  United  States 
one  piece  of  land  six  miles 
square  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicagou  River  emptying 
into  the  southwest  end  of 
Lake  Michigan,  where  a 
fort  formerly  stood.  This 
doubtless  refers  to  Durantaye's  Fort,  or 
its  successor  on  the  same  site.  It  would 
be  fitting  to  preserve  in  Chicago  at  the 
present  day  in  some  appropriate  way  the 
name  of  Durantaye  as  that  of  her  first 
military  commander. 

While  Durantaye  and  Tonty  and  their 
men  were  absent  on  the  expedition 
against  the  Senecas,  there  came  to  Chi- 
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Chicago   in    1779. 
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"  Fort  of  Chicagou  "  we  do  not  positively 
know,  but  from  this  time  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  fort  at  Chicago  as  long  as 
the  French  exercised  control  over  this 
region.  It  is  mentioned  in  occasional 
despatches  and  correspondence  of  French 


cago  a  forlorn  party,  striving  to  make 
their  way  to  Canada,  and  thence  to 
France.  These  were  Henri  Joutel, 
Father  Anastasius  Douay,  Teissier,  and 
the  Caveliers,  brother  and  nephew  of  La 
Salle,    the    survivors    of    La    Salle's    last 
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effort  to  colonize  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Leaving  their  great  leader  slain  by  an 
assassin's  hand,  to  his  last  sleep  in  the 
wilds  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Texas, 
after  infinite  privations  they  reached  Lake 
Michigan  at  this  point,  in  the  fall  of 
1687.  The  stormy  weather  prevented 
their  embarkation,  and  burying  their  bag- 
gage and  provisions  they  returned  to 
Fort  St.  Louis  of  the  Illinois,  situated  on 
what  is  now  called  the  Starved  Rock, 
there  passed  the  winter,  were  at  Chicago 
again  in  March  and  April,  1688,  and  set 
forth  in  their  canoes  on  April  5  th  of  that 
year,  keeping  well  to  the  west  side  of 
the  lake  to  shun  the  Iroquois. 

We  might  claim  next  a  visitor  of  noble 
rank,  were  it  not  that  the  brilliant  pseu- 
domaniac  Baron  La  Hutan  is  so  exceed- 
ingly unreliable  in  his  own  statement  that 
he  arrived  at  Chekakou  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1689,  excites  the  gravest  doubts  as 
to  his  having  been  here  at  all.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  be  willing  to  concede 
him  to  Evanston  or  South  Chicago,  upon 
the  express  understanding  that  in  consid- 
eration thereof  they  shall  no  longer  dis- 
pute Chicago's  right  and  title  to  the  good 
Father  Marquette. 

By  the  time  the  next  party  of  whom 
we  have  knowledge  arrived  here,  the 
Jesuits  had  a  mission  at  Chicago.  John 
Francois  Buisson  de  St.  Cosme,  a  priest 
of  that  order,  with  others,  went  from 
Mackinaw  to  the  Illinois  in  1699  and 
stopped  here.     He  says  : 

"  We   went     .   .   .    to   the    house    of    the    Rev. 


Cabin   of  Jean    Baptiste   Point  de  Salle. 

prairie  on  the   other,     The  Indian  village  is  over 
150  cabins." 

This  house  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  may 
well  have  been,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
one  of  our  Chicago  antiquarians,  "  at  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  branches 
of  the  Chicago  River,  where  the  meeting 
of  the  three  branches  formed  the  natural 
basin  or  small  lake  spoken  of."  Father 
St.  Cosme  further  tells  us  that,  when  they 
had  made  half  of  their  portage  to  the 
River  of  the  Illinois,  that  is  the  Des 
Plaines,  a  little  boy  of  their  party  having 
started  on  alone,  although  he  had  been 
told  to  wait,  got  lost.      He  continues  : 

"  We  were  obliged  to  stop  and  look  for  him. 
All  set  out.  We  fired  several  guns,  but  we  could 
not  find  him.  ...  I  with  four  other  men  re- 
turned to  look  for  this  little  boy.  We  looked  for 
him  again  all  that  day  without  being  able  to  find 
him.  As  next  day  was  the  Feast  of  All  Saints, 
this  obliged  me  to  go  and  pass  the  night  at  Chi- 
kagou  with  our  people,  who 
having  heard  mass  and  performed 
I  their  devotions  early,  we  spent  all 
that  day  too,  in  looking  for  that 
little  boy,  without  being  able  to 
get  the  least  trace.  It  was  very 
difficult    to    find   him    in   the    tall 


Fort   Dearborn  Built 

Jesuit  Fathers,  and  found  there 
Rev.  Father  Pinet  and  Rev. 
Father  Buinateau  who  ha 
cently  come  in  from  the  Illinois. 
.  .  .  The  house  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  is  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  small  lake,  having  the 
lake  on  one  side  and  a  fine  large 
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The   last  of  Fort   Dearborn. 
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grass,  for  the  whole  country  is  prairies.  You  meet 
only  some  clumps  of  woods.  As  the  grass  was 
high,  we  durst  not  set  fire  to  it  for  fear  of 
burning  him.  I  was  obliged  to  start,  having 
given  Brother  Alexander  directions  to  look  for 
him,  and  to  take  some  of  he  French  who  were 
at  Chicagou." 

We  learn  nothing  more  from  him  of 
the  small  boy,  as  to  whose  fate  we  might 
still  be  in  uncertainty  but  for  the  thought- 
fulness  of  another  member  of  the  party. 
Rev.  Thaumur  de  La  Source,  writing 
from  Arkansas,  says  : 

"  I  will  tell  you  that  Mr.  de  Montigny  took  a 
boy  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old  with  him,  who  got 
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lost  while  making  the  first  portage  in  the  prairies, 
Mr.  St.  Cosme  remained  with  five  men  and  spent 
two  days  looking  for  him  without  being  able  to 
find  him.  This  boy  made  his  way  to  Chicagou 
where  Brother  Alexander  was,  thirteen  days  after. 
He  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  was  out  of  his 
head."' 

We  are  glad  that  the  urchin  was  found  at 
last,  and  may  hope  that  he  recovered. 

This  party  was  in  charge  of  a  trusty 
leader,  Henry  de  Tonty,  who,  perhaps, 
was  at  Chicago  more  frequently  than  any 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  who  stand  on 
our  early  muster  roll.  Whenever  you 
meet  with  his  name  in  these  early  records, 
you  may  be  sure  that 
the  context  tells,  of  a 
fearless,  modest,  able 
and  faithful  man  and 
soldier.  And  Father 
La  Cosme's  account  is 
no  exception.  Writing 
to  the  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, he  says  : 

"  I  cannot,  Monsiegneur, 
express  our  obligations  to 
Mr.  De  Tonty;  he  guarded 
us  as  far  as  the  Akanscas 
and  gave  us  much  pleasure 
on  the  way.  He  facilitated 
our  course  through  several 
nations,  winning  us  the 
friendship  of  some,  and 
intimidating  those  who 
from  jealousy    or    a    desire 
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of  plunder  had  wished  to  oppose  our  voyage;  he 
has  not  only  done  the  duty  of  a  brave  man,  but 
also  discharged  the  functions  of  a  zealous  mis- 
sionary. .  .  .  We  were  four  canoes,  Mr.  De 
Tonty's,  our  two,  and  another  of  young  voyageurs 
who  chose  to  accompany  us,  partly  on  account  of 
Mr.  De  Tonty,  who  is  generally  loved  by  all  the 
voyageurs." 

Some  Indians  attempted  to  persuade 
them  not  to  go  to  the  Mississippi  for  fear 
of  the  tribes  there,  says  Father  St.  Cosme, 
but 

"  Tonty  told  them  he  did  not  fear  men.  They 
told  us  that  they  bewailed  our  youth,  who  would 
be  killed.  Mr.  de  Tonty  replied  that  they  had 
seen  him  meet  the  Iroquois  and  knew  that  he 
could  kill  men.  It  must  be  avowed  that  the 
Indians  have  a  very  great  esteem  for  him.  It  is 
enough  for  him  to  be  in  a  party  to  prevent  their 
offering  any  insult.  ...  It  was  a  deep  regret  to 
part  with  Mr.  de  Tonty.  .  .  .  He  is  the  man 
who  best  knows  the  country.  He  has  been  twice 
to  the  sea;  he  has  been  twice  far  inland  to  the 
remotest  nations;  he  is  loved  and  feared  every- 
where." 

On  his  loyalty  to  his  great  leader,  La 
Salle,  whose  right  arm  he  was,  I  have  not 
space  to  dwell.  But  of  all  the  tributes  to 
La  Salle,  there  is  none  to  my  mind  finer 
than  these  words  spoken  of  him  by  the 
one  who  knew  him  best,  Henry  de  Tonty  : 
"  Behold  one  of  the  grandest  men  of  this 
century,  of  a  spirit  admirable,  able  to 
accomplish  every  kind  of  discovery." 
In  the  first  crusade  there  was  a  noble 
leader  who  was  known  as  Baldwin  Bras 
de  Fer,  Baldwin  of  the  Iron  Arm.  But 
knightly  soldier  that  he  was,  in  all  that 
constitutes  true  chivalry  our  Bras  de  Fer, 
Tonty  was  as  worthy  to  wear  the  title, 
which  was  his  by  literal  right ;  for  the 
hand  lost  in  the  Sicilian  wars  and  re- 
placed by  one  of  metal,  whose  weight 
made  the  Indians  who  felt  it  call  it  "  great 
medicine,"  caused  him  to  be  known 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  even  in  the  traditions 
of  the  present  descendants  of  the  Indians 
of  his  day,  as  "  the  great  chief  with  the 
iron  arm." 

These  incidents  and  visits,  and  prob- 
ably many  more,  the  accounts  of  which 
have  not  yet  come  to  light,  all  occurred 
prior  to  the  year  1700,  and  within  the 
twenty-five  years  following  Joliet  and 
Marquette's  discovery.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  published  references  to  Chicago 
are  quite    infrequent,  and  we   pass  over 


them  until  we  come  to  one  who  resided 
here  so  long  and  at  such  a  comparatively 
early  period,  although  a  hundred  years 
after  Marquette,  that  he  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  first  settler  in  Chicago. 

It  is  related  that  some  time  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  when 
there  was  nothing  here  but  a  fort,  an  In- 
dian living  a  few  miles  south  of  the  place 
took  his  rifle  and  set  out  on  his  daily 
hunt.  Passing  near  a  clump  of  bushes 
on  the  borders  of  a  grove  of  timber,  his 
attention  was  attracted  towards  an  ob- 
ject that  made  its  appearance  in  the 
midst  of  the  bushes,  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  alone  being  visible. 
Astonishment  filled  the  Indian's  mind  at 
the  sight  of  a  black  face,  white  eyes,  and 
short,  woolly  hair.  After  gazing  at  the  un- 
wonted sight  a  moment,  his  ejaculation  was 
"  Uh  !  Mucketaweos  (black  meat)  Mani- 
tou  (bad  spirit)  !  "  By  the  aid  of  his 
rifle  the  singular  animal  was  captured  and 
carried  to  the  Indian  village.  Wonder 
filled  the  breast  of  every  savage,  old  and 
young.  Runners  were  sent  to  all  the 
neighboring  villages,  with  accounts  of  the 
strange  animal  captured.  Nearly  all  the 
tribes  came  to  see  it,  and  numerous  opin- 
ions were  formed  and  expressed  as  to 
what  it  was  and  where  it  came  from,  but 
all  settled  down  to  the  one  conclusion 
that  it  was  "bad  meat,"  and  so  they 
spared  the  creature's  life.  Such  is  the 
tradition  preserved  from  that  time,  and  it 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  first  appearance 
here  of  Jean  Baptiste  Point  de  Sable,  a 
negro  from  San  Domingo,  who  in  some 
way  reached  the  Chicago  region  certainly 
as  early  as  1879,  established  himself  here 
as  a  trader,  and  remained  for  many  years. 
He  came  to  have  much  influence  among 
the  Indians,  and  it  is  said  even  aspired 
to  be  the  head  chief  of  those  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood.  But  whether 
through  the  survival  of  the  original  im- 
pression caused  by  his  sudden  appearance, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  he  failed  to 
reach  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  Colonel 
Arent  Schuyler  De  Peyster,  the  British 
commandant  at  Mackinaw  in  1779,  in  his 
Miscellanies  written  in  that  year,  speaks 
of  Eschigagou,  a  river  and  fort  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  under  date 
of  July  4th  makes  mention  of  "  Jean  Bap- 
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tiste  Point  de  Saible,  a  handsome  negro, 
well  educated  and  settled  at  Eschicagou, 
but  much  in  the  French  interest."  Au- 
gustin  Grignon,  an  old  French  resident  of 
Wisconsin,  giving  his  recollections  in  the 
year  1857,  says  : 

"  At  a  very  early  period  there  was  a  negro 
lived  at  Chicago  named  Baptiste  Point  de  Sable; 
my  brother  Perriole  Grignon,  visited  Chicago 
about  1794,  and  told  me  that  Point  de  Sable  was 
a  large  man;  that  he  had  a  commission  for  some 
office,  but  for  what  particular  object  or  from  what 
government,  I  cannot  now  recollect;  he  was  a 
trader,  pretty  wealthy,  and  drank  freely.  I  know 
not  what  became  of  him." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
commission  this  was,  and  whether  as 
holder  of  it  he  made  any  reports  to  his 
government.  He  was  well  educated,  it 
seems,  and,  therefore,  these  reports  when 
they  are  found,  as  they  doubtless  will  be, 
may  be  of  even  more  interest  to  Chi- 
cagoans  of  the  present  time  than  they 
were  to  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  a  century  ago.  At  that  time 
the  French  dominion  had  ceased  in  the 
Northwest,  while  the  English  had  not 
given  up  their  posts  on  the  frontier,  and 
Jean  Baptiste  was  doubtless  an  official  of 
Great  Britain.  Other  accounts  inform 
us  that,  disappointed  at  his  failure  to 
secure  the  leadership  of  the  Indians  here, 
he  retired  to  Peoria,  where  he  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  the  company 
of  another  San  Domingo  negro,  Glamor- 
gan, who  had  settled  there.  It  seems  to 
be  quite  certain  that  he  lived  here  at 
least  fifteen  years,  from  1779  to  1794, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  cabin  which  he 
occupied  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
a  French  trader  named  Le  Mai,  and  then 
of  John  Kinzie.  It  was  the  same  struc- 
ture which  we  see  in  all  the  old  prints  of 
Fort  Dearborn  or  early  Chicago,  on  the 


north  side  of  the  river,  with  the  great 
tree  behind  it ;  and  stood  as  nearly  as 
may  be  at  the  foot  of  Pine  Street,  partly 
upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Kirk's 
factory,  and  partly  in  what  is  now  known 
as  North  Water  Street,  properly  an  ex- 
tension of  Kinzie  Street.  The  large  tree 
which  was  back  of  the  house  and  is  men- 
tioned in  various  descriptions  of  the 
house,  stood  almost  precisely  on  what  is 
now  the  northeast  corner  of  Pine  and 
North  Water  Streets.  I  am  indebted  for 
this  exact  information  as  to  the  location 
of  this  historic  building  to  George  H. 
Fergus,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  matter,  and  whose 
conclusions  were  confirmed  by  the  recol- 
lections of  John  Noble,  the  last  occupant 
of  the  old  Kinzie  house,  ^vho  died  in 
1888.  It  might  be  well  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  house  of  Point  de  Sable  and  John 
Kinzie  with  a  tablet,  as  has  been  done  at 
the  site  of  Fort  Dearborn.  From  the 
documents  of  which  I  have  given  but  an 
outline,  and  others  which  I  have  not 
space  even  to  mention,  it  sufficiently  ap- 
pears that  this  young  city  has  a  past  full 
of  romance  and  picturesqueness,  and 
memorable  in  many  ways  ;  a  past  which 
furnishes  an  historic  background  which, 
viewed  in  true  perspective,  enables  us 
best  to  understand  the  mighty  develop- 
ment of  the  great  West,  and  to  realize  its 
marvellous  progress ;  a  past  in  which 
glorious  names  are  written,  and  where 
noble  figures  of  black-robed  priests, 
mailed  warriors,  and  red  chieftains  stand 
out  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  trod  our 
soil  but  yesterday ;  a  past  so  rich  in 
splendid  lessons  of  fortitude,  fidelity,  and 
unselfishness,  that  it  may  be  not  only  in- 
teresting but  profitable,  occasionally  to 
look  back  from  the  Chicago  of  to-day  to 
that  of  its  early  visitors. 
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SOME  time  ago  a  little  dingy  book, 
bound  in  strong  leather,  upon  which 
the  mice  had  expended  some  feeble 
efforts,  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands, 
with  the  title,  "  Private  Record  of  Ex- 
penses," nicely  printed  in  ink  on  the 
cover.  At  the  first  glance  it  did  not 
seem  to  contain  anything  that  could  pos- 
sibly interest  one,  —  there  was  nothing 
but  a  careful  entry  of  every  dollar  and 
every  quarter  of  a  cent  received  and  ex- 
pended for  a  series  of  years ;  with  an 
occasional  expression  of  gratitude,  when 
it  turned  out  that  there  was  a  trifle  of 
money  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
But  still,  as  in  an  hour  of  weary  leisure  I 
lingered  a  little  over  the  pages,  I  began 
to  discern  the  living  man  with  some  de- 
gree of  distinctness,  and  to  take  a  sort  of 
interest  in  his  humble,  humdrum  exist- 
ence. It  was  edifying  to  see  how  one 
could  manage  to  live  comfortably,  fifty 
years  ago,  on  a  very  small  income,  and  to 
find  out  what  he  had  to  pay  for  his  meats 
and  groceries  and  clothes,  and  servant's 
wages  and  postage  and  public  tolls,  as 
contrasted  with  what  we  are  paying  now. 
With  nothing  but  this  "  Private  Record 
of  Expenses  "  to  enlighten  me,  I  found 
out  in  the  very  beginning  his  profession, 
the  region  in  which  he  was  settled,  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  went  to 
housekeeping,  the  style  in  which  he  lived, 
and  later  on  the  increase  of  his  family, 
the  domestic  afflictions,  and  his  domestic 
habits,  the  amusements  that  he  coveted, 
the  luxuries  in  which  he  indulged,  the 
literature  that  he  fancied,  and  the  peri- 
odicals that  he  subscribed  for,  his  re- 
ligious and  political  opinions,  the  con- 
troversies of  the  day  in  which  he  took  an 
interest,  the  little  weaknesses  incident  to 
his  nature  as  seen  in  a  fondness  for 
jewelry  and  an  occasional  glass  of  port 
and  a  not  infrequent  purchase  of  cigars 
and  a  hankering  after  Christy's  Minstrels, 
and  the  like.  There  is  nothing  heroic  in 
the  good  man's  character,  and  not  the 
slightest  touch  of  adventure  in  his  career  ; 


but  if  it  is  true,  as  has  so  often  been  said, 
that  a  thoroughly  honest  exhibition  of  the 
most  ordinary  life  could  not  fail  to  be 
edifying,  it  struck  me  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  present  a  biography,  which, 
at  any  rate,  would  have  the  merit  of  per- 
fect truthfulness.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  and  commonplace  than  such  a 
sketch  as  this,  but  it  is  a  fair  exhibition 
of  the  kind  of  life  which  most  men  lead, 
and  it  may  be  somewhat  interesting  to 
observe  how  much  may  be  learned  from 
an  ordinary  expense  book. 

The  first  thing  that  I  discovered  was 
the  fact  of  his  being  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, settled  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  as  appears  from  this  entry  on 
the  first  page  of  the  book:  "  1843, 
November  19,  carriage  hire  for  Bishop 
Onderdonk,  five  dollars." 

For  the  sake  of  putting  a  little  life  into 
the  dry  bones  of  the  "Expense  Book," 
I  will  now  reduce  certain  portions  to  the 
form  of  a  diary,  and  shall  introduce 
nothing  whatever  that  is  not  indicated  in 
the  cash  receipts  and  expenditures. 

diary  : 

1843,  November  23.  To-day  I  have 
completed  the  furnishing  of  my  house. 
I  find  that  the  list  of  articles  pur- 
chased fills  more  than  five  pages  in  my 
"Expense  Book."  I  have  been  very 
economical  in  my  expenditures,  but  the 
footing  of  the  bills  is  much  larger  than  I 
had  expected.  I  was  a  little  startled  in 
being  called  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  a  sett 
of  knives  and  forks ;  but,  as  an  offset  to 
this,  I  bought  another  dozen  for  ordinary 
use  at  94  cents. 

The  cooking-stove  and  fixtures  having 
been  put  in  order,  I  shall  make  my  first 
purchase  of  provisions  to-morrow  and  en- 
ter upon  housekeeping.  This  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  my  life. 

November  25.  I  have  begun  with  buy- 
ing my  groceries,  &c,  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, as  I  wish  to  become  familiar  with 
the  current  prices,  and  I  am  determined, 
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as  far  as  possible,  to  pay  for  everything 
on  the  spot.  This  is  always  the  safest 
course.  In  order  to  celebrate  the  in- 
auguration of  my  housekeeping,  I  have 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  chicken,  for 
which  I  paid  31  cents. 

November  28.  To-day  I  thought  it 
best  to  economize  in  our  dinner,  and  I 
bought  3^  pounds  of  corned  beef  at  6 
cents;   total,  21  cents. 

It  is  very  annoying  to  be  called  to  pay 
toll  every  time  that  I  cross  Haarlem 
Bridge.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  great 
thoroughfare  like  this  ought  to  be  free. 

November  29.  Paid  subscription  for 
the  Daily  Tribune,  $5.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  all  the  strange  and  novel  ideas 
set  forth  in  this  paper,  but  I  have  con- 
cluded to  take  it,  as  it  accords  very  well 
with  my  political  opinions,  and  is  edited 
with  great  ability.  This  has  been  a  day 
of  considerable  extravagance.  I  pur- 
chased a  turkey,  for  which  I  paid  $1.12^  ; 
and,  as  we  cannot  foresee  the  exigencies 
that  may  arise,  I  bought  a  corkscrew  and 
cook-book. 

December  6.  Paid  wages  on  account, 
$3.  As  Mary  is  doing  all  the  work  of 
the  house,  I  have  agreed  to  pay  her  full 
wages,  a|6a  month.  To-day  I  indulged 
in  a  trip  to  New  York,  dining  there 
for  54  cents ;  in  the  evening  went  to  the 
Museum,  price,  50  cents.  Chickens  vary 
from  50  cents  to  62^  cents  a  pair. 
Turkeys  are  down  to  75  cents. 

December  18.  I  feel  the  need  of  a 
little  relaxation  in  the  evening,  and  have 
purchased  a  backgammon  table  for 
$1.50.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  become 
so  absorbed  in  this  fascinating  game  as 
to  keep  me  from  the  proper  discharge  of 
my  duties. 

1 844,  January  6 .  Paid  Fred  Squires  the 
25  cents  that  I  owed  him.  It  is  a  relief 
to  have  this  little  debt  off  my  mind.  "  Owe 
no  man  anything,"  let  this  be  my  motto. 

January  11.  Bought  a  hat  in  New 
York  for  $3,  and  an  overcoat  for  $18. 
It  is  a  costly  garment,  but  will  probably 
last  me  for  several  years.  Dinner  in  the 
city  reasonable,  31  cents.  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  buy  a  pipe  and 
some  tobacco,  #1.88.  I  fear  that  I  may 
have  a  leaning  towards  self-indulgence  in 
certain  forms. 


January  25.  One  corset  lace,  2  cents. 
This  is  the  first  purchase  I  have  been 
called  to  make  for  my  beloved  wife. 
(And  the  first  intimation  of  his  being  a 
married  man.) 

February  5.  An  excellent  piece  of 
roast  beef  for  dinner,  for  which  I  paid 
fifty-eight  cents,  good  seven  pounds 
weight.  Not  as  economical  as  some 
other  kinds  of  food,  but  as  much  so  as 
chickens  and  geese. 

February  8.  Made  a  large  purchase 
of  miscellaneous  pamphlets,  as  I  am 
often  accustomed  to  do,  —  price  $1.87^  • 
Very  frequently  I  find  something  that 
proves  to  be  very  interesting  in  these  old 
pamphlets,  and  I  get  them  for  a  song. 
I  still  continue  to  spend  more  money  for 
cigars  than  I  should,  -although  they  cost 
me  less  than  a  cent  apiece. 

February  10.  Nine  &  one  half  pounds 
of  mutton,  58  cents.  This  will  give  us 
two  or  three  good  dinners.  Brandy, 
12^  cents.  Newman's  Sermons,  $1.25. 
The  author  of  these  sermons  is  making  a 
great  deal  of  talk  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  said  to  hold  some  peculiar 
views.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  his  disturbing  my  doctrinal 
opinions,  and  I  may  possibly  learn  some- 
thing from  him.  He  is  said  to  be  very 
profound  and  eloquent,  and  likely  to  be 
heard  from  in  the  future.  One  mouse- 
trap, 15  cents. 

February  15.  Paid  37^  cents  for 
postage.  There  is  scarcely  a  week  in 
which  I  do  not  receive  a  letter  from  some 
source,  and  I  wish  that  my  correspon- 
dents were  obliged  to  pay  the  postage  on 
their  letters  beforehand,  especially  when 
they  write  about  their  own  affairs.  The 
current  rates  seem  to  be  unnecessarily 
high,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  every  separate 
piece  of  paper  enclosed  in  the  letter, 
instead  of  the  whole  being  charged  by 
weight.  A  circular  letter  has  just  been 
sent  to  our  clergy  from  a  church  in  Texas, 
enclosing  a  special  appeal  and  asking  for 
contributions  to  re-place  the  roof,  which 
had  been  blown  off  in  a  storm  ;  with  a 
statement  that  $500  would  be  required  in 
order  to  do  this.  The  postage  was  50 
cents,  which  I  had  to  pay,  and  if  250  of 
these  letters  were  sent  out,  and  all  who 
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received  them  should  respond  favorably, 
the  postal  charges  would  amount  to  the 
whole  sum  needed  for  repairs. 

March  8.  Bought  a  Pkreno-Mnemo- 
technic  Dictionary,  $1.50.  Some  one 
has  informed  me  that  this  Dictionary  will 
assist  me  in  the  memory  of  words,  which 
sometimes  fail  me.  I  must  practise  a 
little  in  private,  before  venturing  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  my  new  Dictionary. 

March  14.  A  box  of  Homoeopathic 
Medicines,  $3.00.  Certain  of  my  parish- 
ioners have  advised  me  to  try  this  new 
school  of  medical  practice,  assuring  me 
that,  in  any  event,  the  remedies  can  do 
no  harm.  I  think  that  I  will  not  men- 
tion the    fact    of    this     purchase    to    my 

good  friend.  Dr.  B ,  but,  as  he  never 

sends  in  any  bill,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  his  continuing  his  visits  as  for- 
merly.    Mrs.  A may  not  agree  with 

me  in  this  experiment. 

March  29.  Returned  from  the  city 
this  evening.  I  am  surprised  to  see  how 
rapidly  the  omnibus  charges  foot  up  at 
25  cents  a  ride.  It  is,  however,  upon 
the  whole  a  cheap  mode  of  conveyance, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the 
people  of  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
which  now  extends  far  above  Canal 
Street,  managed,  for  so  long  a  time,  to 
get  about  without  the  Omnibus. 

April  13.  Daguerrotype  likeness  of 
Mrs.  A.  $3.00  This  is  a  wonderful  in- 
vention and  may  lead  to  something  more 
effective  in  the  future.  While  the  delin- 
eation is  painfully  accurate,  the  picture 
is  indistinct  in  certain  lights,  and  does 
not  convey  as  pleasing  an  impression  as 
a  well-painted  miniature. 

April  23.  Bought  ahorse,  —  "Back- 
er" —  $50.00.  A  sett  of  waggon  harness, 
whip,  and  tying-strap,  $26.63.  A  Rock- 
away  wagon  with  two  seats,  $125.  This 
is  a  very  heavy  outlay,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  visit  my  scattered  parishioners 
on  foot,  and  I  shall  save  the  public  charges 
in  going  to  the  city.  I  trust  that  my  new 
horse  will  prove  to  be  better  than  his  some- 
what inauspicious  name  would  indicate. 

May  3.  Paid  horse-doctor's  bill,  $4.00. 
I  begin  to  fear  that  the  animal  I  have 
recently  purchased  will  not  turn  out  to 
be  altogether  sound.  I  shall,  however, 
give  him  a  fair  trial. 


May  7.  Newspaper  postage,  80  cents. 
A  most  unreasonable  charge. 

May  21.  1  hair  mattress,  2  bolsters, 
2  pair  pillows,  $34.50.  This  is  a  large 
sum  to  pay,  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 
We  must  sleep  comfortably,  whatever 
happens. 

June  18.  Donne's  Works  6  Vols., 
$17.50.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  extrav- 
agant expenditure,  especially  as  I  have 
just  had  an  addition  to  my  family,  but  I 
feel  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  old  standard  English 
Divines,  and  the  Reviews  have  pro- 
nounced these  Works  to  be  full  of 
thought  and  rich  in  expression.  Dr. 
Donne  became  conspicuous  by  preaching 
his  own  funeral  sermon,  a  little  before  his 
departure,  under  the  singular  title, 
"Death's  Duel." 

June  28.  Paid  nurse  for  6  weeks, 
$30.00.  A  cap  for  Mrs.  A.,  $1.25.  1 
pillow  for  crib,  $1.62^.  1  pew  cushion, 
$5.00.  My  family  expenses  are  increas- 
ing rapidly,  but  I  wish  to  make  every- 
thing as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  it 
is  refreshing  to  see  Mrs.  A.  sitting  up 
again,  wearing  her  new  cap,  which  is 
quite  becoming. 

July  5.  "Herring's  Domestic  Physi- 
cian," $2.00.  It  is  very  important  to 
know  just  how  to  administer  my  Homoeo- 
pathic Medicine,  and  I  am  told  that 
Herring  is  the  best  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  like,  at  present,  to  con- 
sult openly  with  any  one  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  it  might  impair  my  influence  in 
certain  quarters. 

July  11.  Sewing  woman,  37^3  cents. 
The  usual  charges  and  quite  reasonable. 
1  dozen  porter,  1.25.  Cap  for  baby, 
50  cents.     Missionary  Society,  50  cents. 

August  17.  Paid  for  3  months  keep 
of  horse,  24.00.  Horse  doctor,  5.00. 
Medicine  for  horse  —  "ioh.  died"  — 
1. 00.  "  Backer  "  has  proved  to  be  a  bad 
bargain. 

August  23.  3  pair  chickens,  $1.22. 
Poultry  does  not  rise  in  price,  like  many 
other  things. 

September  4.  Bought  three  flower- 
pots, i83/(  cents,  for  the  adornment  of 
our  parlor,  and  3  chickens  for  35  cents. 

September  6.  One  live  rooster  and  1 
hen,   8  7  )4    cents,   as  a   starting-point  of 
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an  experiment  in  raising  our  own  fowls. 
I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  result. 

September  9.  Two  pair  shoes  for 
Mrs.  A.  2.00.  Jayne's  "Carminative 
Balsam,"  50  cents.  Hair-brush  for  baby, 
25  cents.  Tobacco  12^  cents.  We 
are  getting  very  proud  of  our  baby,  now 
that  his  hair  has  begun  to  grow.  The 
crying  of  the  children  at  night  has  in- 
duced me  to  resort  to  the  "  Carminative," 
as,  in  this  case,  remedies  of  a  more 
searching  nature  seem  to  be  needed.  I 
shall  still  adhere  to  Homoeopathy  in  or- 
dinary instances. 

September  10.  The  experiment  —  our 
one  rooster  and  hen  —  promises  so  well, 
that  to-day  I  have  invested  3.75  in 
the  purchase  of  another  full-grown  hen, 
and  18  chickens,  and  I  have  bought  22 
cents  worth  of  corn  and  Indian  meal  for 
their  nourishment. 

September  14.  I  am  very  much  an- 
noyed by  the  frequent  breaking  of  my 
glasses,  and  again  have  had  to  pay  25 
cents  for  repairs.  I  envy  people  who 
can  get  on  without  using  spectacles. 

September  24.  I  have  had  to  pay 
three  bridge  tolls  during  the  past  week, 
amounting  to  75  cents.  How  soon  will 
this  nuisance  be  abated? 

October  20.  Paid  6 2)4  cents  to  visit 
the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute.  A 
most  interesting  and  wonderful  display  ! 
It  would  seem  as  if  there  could  be  little 
room  left  for  further  advance  in  scien- 
tific discovery  or  mechanical  invention. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  light  our  streets  more 
brilliantly  than  they  are  now,  and  already 
the  use  of  gas  as  a  lighting  material  has 
been  introduced  into  some  of  our  dwel- 
ling-houses. No  one  would  desire  to 
travel  with  any  greater  rapidity  and  com- 
fort than  we  travel  in  these  days,  and  the 
mails  bring  us  information  of  the  events 
that  happened  the  day  before,  a  hundred 
miles  off. 

October  24.  Took  Mrs.  A.  to  the 
city,  where  we  heard  the  Oratorio  of 
David,  tickets  2.00.  The  performance 
surpassed  my  powers  of  description,  and 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  musical  science 
in  this  country  should  ever  advance  much 
beyond  the  point  it  has  now  reached. 

October     25.       "Bradley's    Sermons," 


2.50,  and  "Bishop  Ives'  Sermons," 
62^  cents.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
Bishop  is  inclined  to  join  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  this  makes  me  anxious  to  read 
his  sermons. 

October  29.  "  Eccaleobion  Exhibi- 
tion "  (?)  1 2 y2  cents. 

November  12.  This  closes  my  first 
year  of  housekeeping.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  have  amounted  to  986.11. 
Viz:  Salary,  500.  Fees,  58.00.  Mrs. 
A's  investments,  430.00. 

Total  expended  exclusive  of  furniture, 
803,11^.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  find 
that  I  have  thus  far  been  able  to  live 
within  my  income.     "  Laus  Deo." 

November  19.  Having  boots  footed, 
4.00.  It  might  have  been  as  well  to 
buy  a  new  pair,  but  the  long  legs  add 
materially  to  the  cost.  Is  not  this  a  su- 
perfluous waste  of  leather?  It  may  be 
thought  so,  in  the  next  generation. 

1845.  February  17.  My  expenses 
to-day  have  been  heavy.  A  dress-coat, 
fine  black  cloth,  19.00.  A  black  satin 
vest,  5.00.  I  observe  that  the  frock  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  superceding  the  accus- 
tomed dress-coat  for  everyday  wear,  and 
is  usually  worn  by  mechanics  at  their 
work,  and  also  by  merchants  in  their 
offices.     I  do  not  like  the  innovation. 

Subscribed  for  the  Protestant  Church- 
man, 2.50.  My  opinions  lean  towards 
a  somewhat  moderate  tone  of  Church- 
manship,  such  as  is  represented  in  this 
newspaper,  but  I  always  wish  to  keep  my 
mind  open  to  conviction. 

March  15.  250  cigars,  1.25.  Not  a 
high-priced  brand. 

April  1.  A  flageolet  and  instruction 
book,  2.50. 

Not  a  boisterous  instrument,  and  easy 
to  play  upon,  requiring  but  little  breath 
and  not  much  practice.  If  Mrs.  A.  does 
not  seriously  object,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  our  lonely  even- 
ings, by  the  aid  of  this  instrument,  after 
I  have  practised  a  little  in  private. 

A  wagon  for  little  Mary,  2.00.  She 
needs  to  be  more  in  the  open  air,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  wheel  her  about  in  the 
back  lane,  where  I  shall  not  be  much 
observed. 

April     21.      Bought     a     horse,   45.00. 
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Gratuity  to  horse-jockey,  2.00.  To 
stable-boy,  68  cents.  I  trust  that  I  shall 
be  more  fortunate  in  this  purchase  than 
I  was  in  Backer.  The  horse-jockey's 
manner  inspired  me  with  confidence,  al- 
though I  am  aware  that  he  belongs  to  a 
class  of  men,  who  are  presumed  to  be 
somewhat  economical  of  the  truth.  He 
seemed  pleased  with  my  gratuity,  more 
so  than  the  stable  boy. 

June  24.  One  bottle  Tricopherous, 
50  cents.  I  am  not  an  old  man  yet,  but 
I  begin  to  perceive  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching baldness.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Homoeopathic  remedy,  and  the  Tri- 
copherous is  highly  recommended  by  the 
vender,  and  I  have  concluded  to  try  it. 
One  box  percussion  caps,  25  cents.  The 
cats  disturb  us  very  much,  and  I  hope 
that  the  occasional  discharge  of  a  pistol 
may  prove  to  be  a  salutary  warning. 

August  5.  Paid  Mr.  Cronin  for  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  Elocution,  7.00. 
Certain  of  my  younger  parishioners  have 
recently  intimated  —  but  not  to  me  per- 
sonally —  that  there  is  some  room  for 
improvement  in  my  reading  and  delivery, 
and  I  am  willing  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
remedy  the  defect,  if  such  defect  really 
exists. 

September  4.  Paid  subscription  to 
The  Churchman,  3.00.  This  paper  is  a 
little  more  positive  than  its  rival,  the 
Protestant  Churchman,  but  I  am  willing 
to  hear  both  sides. 

October  1.  "Melville's  Sermons,"  75 
cents.  It  is  all  the  fashion  to  preach 
Melville  in  our  Episcopal  pulpits,  and 
many  of  our  clergy  are  trying  to  imitate 
his  fluent  style.  This  leads  me  to  buy 
the  book. 

One  tin  president,  50  cents.  (The 
compiler  is  unable  to  interpret  this  item, 
although  it  is  somewhat  suggestive). 

November  12.  Another  financial  year 
closes  to-day.  Total  expended,  978.16 ^. 
Total  of  receipts,  988.11. 

"  Praise  be  to  God  for  all  His  mercies  ! 
Amen." 

I  find  that  my  average  payments  to  the 
butcher  have  not  exceeded  2.00  a  week, 
or  about  28  cents  a  day,  for  a  family  of 
three  adults  and  two  children,  that  is, 
between  five  and  six  cents  per  capita,  and 
yet  we  have  not  suffered  for  want  of  any 


of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  myself  have 
indulged  in  some  of  its  luxuries  and  wish 
that  I  had  not  spent  quite  so  much  on 
my  tobacco. 

1847,  August  5.  Expense  of  moving, 
15.00. 

I  now  find  myself  established  111  a  new 
parish,  with  a  larger  salary  than  I  ever 
had  before,  and  hereafter  I  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  live  as  frugally  as  I  have  done. 

August  10.  Expended  161.00  in  re- 
furnishing my  house,  and  shall  soon  be 
prepared  to  receive  company  after  a  man- 
ner comparable  to  my  position.  My  6 
mahogany  chairs,  18.00,  and  beautiful 
centre-table,  12.00,  make  a  fine  appear- 
ance. Let  me  not  be  over-powered  by 
the  splendors  of  this  fleeting  world  ! 

November  1.  "Saurin's  Sermons,"  2 
Vols.,  2.75;  "Byron's  Works,"  4  Vols., 
3.00;  "Maturin's  Melmoth,"  90  cents. 
Rather  an  incongruous  collection,  but  I 
feel  the  need  of  variety  in  my  mental  food. 

May  1.  Ticket  to  Christy's  Minstrels, 
50  cents.  Very  much  entertained  and 
intend  to  go  again. 

May  26.  Subscribed  for  the  Evergreen 
and  the  Morning  Star.  The  titles  please 
me.     Fifty  tickets  soda  water,  1.00. 

September  9.  A  half-hour  glass,  1.00. 
An  irreverent  youth  suggests  that  I  should 
keep  it  in  action  on  the  pulpit,  after  the 
ancient  fashion,  while  I  am  preaching. 
Patent  blotting  paper,  10  cents.  I  am 
curious  to  see  what  this  can  be. 

October  28.  One  box  Homoeopathic 
Medicine,  5.00.  Epps'  Domestic  Ho- 
moeopathy, 75  cents. 

October  30.  Paid  undertaker's  bill 
for  the  funeral  of  poor  little  Frank,  8.50. 
Our  household  circle  is  broken  ! 

November  6.  "Tupper's  Proverbial 
Philosophy,"  6^  cents.  Everybody  is 
enthusiastic  over  this  new  book,  and  it  is 
having  an  unprecedented  sale.  I  have 
bought  a  cheap  copy,  and  will  commence 
reading  it  aloud  this  evening. 

November  18.  Paid  for  fixing  little 
Frank's  hair,  44  cents.     Alas  ! 

November  25.  A  box  of  quill  pens, 
25  cents.  Steel  pens  are  coming  into 
general  use,  but  I  prefer  the  old  goose- 
quill  pen,  especially  when  I  can  buy  them 
ready  made. 
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December  13.  New  York  Herald,  50 
cents.  I  do  not  care  to  become  a  regu- 
lar subscriber  to  this  doubtful  paper,  but 
I  am  told  it  is  very  readable. 

December  31.  My  total  receipts  dur- 
ing the  year  have  been  1,412.06.  The 
largest  amount  I  have  ever  received.  It 
would  seem  as  if  everything  is  now  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis,  and  my  anxious 
days  are  over.  The  ladies  of  the  parish 
are  very  liberal  and  kind,  and  my  lot  has 
fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places.  But 
who  can  tell  what  a  year  may  bring  forth  ! 


1849,  January  8.  Having  little  Mary 
daguerrotyped,  she  being  4  years,  7 
months  old,  1.50.  Having  Charlie 
taken,  he  being  3  years,  1  month,  and  6 
days  old,  1.50. 

March  19.  Adrien's  Exhibition.  Most 
wonderful  and  mysterious  ! 


March  26.  Tricophorus,  25  cents. 
The  first  bottle  did  me  no  good,  but  the 
druggist  strongly  advised  me  to  try 
another. 

May  1.  Receipts  up  to  this  date, 
469.38.  One  wedding  fee,  1.88. 
Present  from  father,  50.00. 

May  31.  Paid  in  exchange  for  a  gold 
watch,  33.00.  Watch  price  65.00. 
Repairing  gold  spectacles,  50  cents.  1 
pair  steel  spectacles,  2.50. 

June  2.  A  gold  chain,  21.00,  upon 
exchange  5.00,  paid  16.00 

July  1.  (Written  in  pencil  marks  and 
in  a  tremulous  hand)  :  Paid  Margaret's 
wages,  6.00. 

This  is  the  last  entry  in  the  book. 
The  new  gold  watch,  and  the  costly  gold 
spectacles  served  the  good  man  only  for 
a  little  month.  Death,  who  closes  all  our 
earthly  accounts,  stepped  in,  and  here  the 
matter  ends. 
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By  James    G.  Burnett. 

N  youth  we  long  for  Time  to  run 

With  flying  feet  Life's  pleasant  ways ; 
No  sooner  does  one  day  of  bliss 
Pass  into  night's  long  loneliness, 
Than  Youth,  with  Love's  impatient  sight, 
Is  watching  for  the  coming  light 
Of  other  happy  days. 

But  when  the  years  are  slowly  gone, 

And  all  the  hopes  they  brought  are  dead ; 
Ah,  then  it  is  we  learn  at  last, 
That  all  too  soon  the  years  have  passed, 
With  all  their  thoughts  and  memories  sweet,- 
And  all  too  quickly  ran  Time's  feet, 
With  softly  falling  tread. 


By  John  S.   Barrows. 


THERE  stands  under  a  table,  in  an 
old-fashioned  parlor  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned house,  a  little  trunk,  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  long  and  hardly 
twelve  inches  wide  and  deep.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  sealskin  with  the  short  shiny 
hair  left  on,  such  covering  as  was  often 
used  in  other  days  for  trunks.  It  is  now 
yellow  with  age,  but  of  a  soft  color  shad- 
ing gently  into  a  light  brown,  where  the 
back  of  the  animal  was  which  furnished 
the  skin. 

The  covering  is  fastened  to  the  trunk 
by  brass  nails,  through  strips  of  leather, 
and  on  the  top  is  a  single  brass  handle 
and  the  initials  of  the  former  owner  — 
"A.  A.  B."  —  fashioned  in  brass  nails. 

From  the  look  of  the  outside,  one 
could  not  guess  what  the  trunk  contains  ; 
the  question  might  be  asked  whether  it  is 
endowed  with  magical  flying  properties, 


or  whether  like  Pandora's  vase,  it  con- 
tains woes  of  mankind.  It  would  require 
no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture 
this  trunk  in  the  possession  of  some  old 
crone  with  toothless  mouth  and  pointed 
chin,  around  whom  a  black  cat  rubs 
affectionately,  and  whose  high-heeled 
shoes  seem  well  adjusted  as  an  overbal- 
ance to  give  her  the  necessary  start  for 
her  broom  stick  ride  ;  or  again  the  owner 
might  be  some  long-haired,  black-capped, 
black-gowned  alchemist,  who  used  its  tiny 


recesses  as  a  safe  keeping  place  for  his 
elixir  of  life  and  other  potent  fluids  and 
charms.  Supposition  is  akin  to  supersti- 
tion. The  facts  declare  the  owner  to 
have  been  a  quiet,  stately  woman,  en- 
dowed with  the  necessary  ability  to  be- 
witch her  friends  by  her  kindness  and  to 
practice  her  alchemic 
spells  upon  materials, 
which  combined  to  pro- 
duce such  dainties  as 
only  our  grandmothers 
knew  how  to  make. 

Through  curiosity, 
Pandora's  vase  was 
opened.  The  same 
power  prompts  the 
opening  of  this  chest  ; 
and,  lo  !  within  are 
memories  of  the  past, 
in  the  form  of  bundles  of  old  letters,  little 
boxes  of  trinkets,  jewellry,  and  homely 
useful  articles  as  well.  The  inside  is  lined 
with  wall-paper  of  a  quaint  pattern,"  and 
on  the  cover  is  the  maker's  card  —  a 
trunk,  saddle  and  harness-maker,  who 
ends  his  announcement  of  his  wares  by 
saying,  "  All  kinds  of  Military  Equipments 
for  credit  or  even  cash." 

The  first  box  opened  reveals  a  pair  of 
eyeglasses  with  silver  bows  and  frame,  the 
eyes  as  round  as  an  owl's  eyes,  quaintly 
fastened  to  the  rims.  There  is  but  little 
spring  to  the  bow,  and  the  wearer  must 
have  been  obliged  to  keep  a  perfectly 
erect  position  and  a  grave  face  :  for  the 
slightest  relaxation  of  the  features  would 
cause  the  glasses  to  lea])  from  the  nose — 
unless  it  was  one  of  the  "unabridged" 
kind.  There  is  also  in  this  box  a  pair  of 
silver    knee-buckles,     with      a    "  stock " 
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buckle  to  match  ;  and  here  also  is  the 
"stock"  itself — a  white  linen  plaited 
affair,  which  must  have  given  the  wearer's 
throat  the  appearance  of  being  sore  unless 
the  sharp  corners  of  a  high  collar  ap- 
peared above  its  horizon.  This  set  of 
buckles  figured  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  like 
the  hill  was  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Here, 
too,  is  a  set  of  vest-buttons  —  silver  links, 
half  spherical  in 
form,  and  hollow,  fas- 
tened to  the  vest  by 
a  slender  bar. 

Another   box  con- 


tains —  resting  on  their  cotton  bed  —  a 
rooch  of  gold,  with  a  lock  of  hair  inside 
arranged  as  a  letter  S.,  and  a  little  locket 
with  a  delicately- painted  female  figure  in 
Greek  drapery,  rested  before  an  altar  on 
which  a  fire  is  blazing  with  crimson  flames  ; 
the  woman  seems  about  to  lay  upon  the 
altar  a  festal  wreath  of  green  laurel.  The 
locket  is-  double-faced,  but  the  reverse 
side  is  blank. 

In  a  little  round  pill- box  marked  "  Aunt 
Betsey's  Ring,"  is  a  most  interesting  ob- 
ject, a  ring  made  in  three  sections,  piv- 
oted together  ;  on  one  section  is  a  pair 
of  flaming  hearts,  on  the  other  two  sec- 
tions two  hands,  which  clasp  over  the 
hearts  when  the  sections  are  brought  to- 
gether, forming  the  complete  ring.  Some 
of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  are  gone,  but 
there  are  enough  left  to  clasp,  and  they 
still  hold  together  like  some  married  pair 
who  have  passed  the  golden  port  and,  as 
broken  and  time-worn,  they  go  down  to- 
gether into  the  valley,  still  hold  to  one 
another.  On  the  hearts  is  engraved  "  B. 
S."  Perhaps  this  ring  was  a  love  pledge, 
for  see  !  when  the  ring  is  closed  the 
hands  cover  and  protect  the  hearts,  no  one 
can  see  them  ;  the  bare  heart  is  shown 
when  they  are  torn  asunder.  The  ring  is 
slender,  but  it  is  large,  and  must  have  en- 
circled a  plump  finger. 

In  the  box,  with  its  gaudily  gilded 
and   embossed    cover,    is    an    interesting; 


collection  —  two  little  silver  spoons  about 
four  inches  long,  each  holding  half  a  tea- 
spoonful.  On  the  handles  is  the  mark 
"  I  &  H.  B."  ;  the  I  is  crossed  and  stands 
for] — John  and  Hannah  the  initials 
mean.  These  little  spoons  are  worn  ; 
they  have  paddled  back  and  forth  a  great 
deal ;  one  shows  marks  as  of  childish 
teeth,  and,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  a 
delight  to  children  to  be  permitted  to 
use  such  little  spoons.  Here,  too,  is  a 
silver  snuff-box  —  with  some  snuff  in  it  ! 
It  is  very  small,  not  much  bigger  than  a 
silver  dollar,  and  twice  as  thick ;  it  could 
not  have  held  many  "  charges,"  judging 
by  some  noses  that  used  to  inhale  pro- 
digious quantities  with  that  long-drawn 
"whiz"  peculiar  to  the  inveterate  snuff- 
takers. 

Two  slender  gold  slide  pencils,  and 
two  sturdy  silver  ones,  are  also  resting 
here,  a  quaint  single  eye-glass,  probably 
used  as  a  lorgnette  —  the  glass  is  about 
an  inch  square,  and  the  handle  is  but  a 
continuation  of  the  sides 
drawn  down  into  two  small 
loops.  The  crowning  beauty 
of  the  box  is  a  miniature 
pin, — a  brooch — with  a  like- 
ness of  "  A.  A.  B."  in  her  girl- 
hood, her  auburn  hair  coiled 
on  the  back  of  her  head,  with 
a  few  stray  curls  before  the 
ears,  parted  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  a  little 
comb.  It  is  a  quiet  face,  with  gentle 
brown  eyes,  but  a  firm  mouth. 

In  these  little  boxes  are  some  battered 
gold  beads  and  hair  bracelets  with  gold 
clasps  ;  one  has  a  topaz  set  on  the  clasp. 
In  a  fourth  box  is  a  "  I.  B.  K."  badge  of 
gold,  with  its  pink-neck  ribbon. 

In  an  old  parchment  bag  is  a  gold 
watch  —  one  of  the  old  "turnip"  pat- 
terns. The  case  is  perfectly  plain  and 
of  a  yellow  gold  rarely  found  nowadays : 
it  was  called  "Guinea  gold,"  as  it  was 
brought  from  the  African  Coast.  This 
case  is  but  an  outer  case  and  is  re- 
movable ;  the  watch  proper  is  within,  and 
here  is  another  gold  case.  Both  these 
cases  are  entire  pieces  of  gold  beaten 
from  a  sheet,  so  there  are  no  joints.  The 
watch  has  a  plain  face  open  as  the  day  ; 
the  figures  are  Arabic  numerals,  and  the 
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hands  are  gold  with  arrow-head  points. 
The  works  are  very  elaborate  and  require 
a  deep  space,  for  a  "  fusee  and  drum  " 
furnishes  the  connection  for  the  spring, 
and  the  little  chain  is  wound  back  and 
forth.  Crown  wheels,  racks,  and  pinions, 
and  one  knows  what  not  beside  are  to  be 
found  in  this  mechanical  wonder.  The 
balance  wheel  is 
concealed  by  an 
elaborately  en- 
graved scroll-work, 
and  the  regulator 
is  a  little  dial  that 
turns  to  an  index 
point.  The  name 
of  the  London 
maker  is  on  the 
works,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  this 
watch  was  made  to 
order.  As  the 
watch  does  not  fit 
closely  into  the 
outer  case,  according  to  a  pleasant  cus- 
tom, watch  papers  were  made  use  of,  and 
were  furnished  by  the  watch  owner's  lady 
friends  ;  these  served  as  a  cushion  to  the 
watch,  preventing  jar  and  wear.  Much 
artistic  taste  was  displayed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  tokens  of  regard,  and  the 
three  which  are  enclosed  by  these  gold 
sides  are  beautiful  ;  one  has  two  turtle- 
doves billing  above  two  hearts,  the  whole 
bordered  by  a  garland  of  roses  :  another, 
painted  on  white  satin,  reinforced  with 
paper  on  account  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time,  has  a  moss-rose  design,  and  on  the 
back  the  words:  "The  desert  shall  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  with  the 
donors  name  ;  and  still  another,  em- 
broidered on  lace  now  almost  as  golden 
as  the  watch,  the  words  barely  distin- 
guishable, "God  is  Love,"  and  the 
initials  "  A.  B."  These  papers  were 
doubtless  the  prototypes  of  the  watch 
photographs  of  to-day. 

With  the  watch  is  a  chain  of  fine  brass- 
links  running  into  a  large  ring  whereon 
are  hung  two  seals,  one  a  fine  chalcedony 
stone  with  a  delicate  engraving  on  the 
face,  mounted  with  gold  ;  the  other  a 
carnelian  red  as  blood  and  mounted  in 
the  old-fashioned,  white-filled  gold ;  in 
places  the  outside  is  worn  away  showing 


the  white  filling.  The  chain  slide,  as 
well  as  the  large  ring,  is  also  brass, 
decorated  in  high-relief,  with  leaves  and 
flowers  of  copper  and  silver,  giving  a  not 
unpleasant  effect  and  forming  a  curious 
piece  of  workmanship. 

Here  is  a  spectacle-case,  one  of  those 
long  silver  caskets,  just  the  thing  for  a 
child  of  morbid  tendencies  to  gloat  over 
as  resembling  a  coffin,  furnishing  his  rest- 
less hands  something  to  bury  at  a  mock 
funeral.  This  old  case  seems  to  belong 
in  some  stout,  old  gentleman's  vest 
pocket,  there  to  be  fumbled  for  by  a 
trembling  forefinger.  Such  cases  are 
very  rare  now,  seldom  found  except  in 
such  collections  as  this  in  the  little  old 
trunk. 

Some  specie-purses  of  knitted  silk,  em- 
bellished with  bright  steel  beads  and  with 
rings  of  silver,  fill  up  one  corner  of  the 
trunk,  and  are  patiently  waiting  the 
change  of  fashion  in  their  favor,  then  to 
reappear  either  for 
active  service  or  as 
patterns  for  some 
industrious  needle- 
woman to  repro- 
duce in  fresh,  new 
silk. 

Here  in  a  little 
portfolio  are  some 
locks  of  hair,  — 
locks  of  near  and 
dear  ones  on  the 
other  shore  ;  some, 
too,  are  locks  cut 
from  the  heads  of 
little  ones,  —  the 
bright  gold  of  them 
would  hardly  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  head  now 
crowned  with  whitening  locks.  But  such 
relics  are  only  for  those  who  knew  and 
loved,  and  not  for  the  outside  world. 

In  the  other  fold  of  this  portfolio  are 
other  reminders  of  friends  —  silhouettes. 
Here  are  two,  evidently  different  views 
of  the  same  face,  a  big-nosed,  heavy- 
faced  fellow.  The  next  is  of  a  man  of 
uncertain  age,  head  round  as  an  apple, 
clear,  cut  features,  a  dapper  little  man 
beyond  a  doubt  ;  the  next  a  buxom 
woman  with  a  double  chin  ;  and  the  next 
an  old  man  with  an  ample  nose  and  pro- 
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truding  under-lip,  a  long  lock  of  hair  hang- 
ing down  behind  his  high  collar.  Here 
is  a  young  woman,  of  whom  one  might 
sing  "Annie  Laurie,"  with  an  innocent 
face  and  a  mouth  ready  to  speak.  In 
opposition  to  this  last  are  two  pictures  of 
a  woman  of  seventy  years  or  better.  Two 
women  they  are  —  for  though  there  is  a 
family  likeness,  there  is  a  difference  enough 
to  show  that  one  has  teeth,  for  the  mouth 
is  filled,  the  lips  preserving  their  usual 
position,  while  in  the  other  the  lower-jaw 
protrudes  beyond  the  straight  upper  lip. 

Very  interesting  are  these  portraits. 
They  seem  the  work  of  a  "  profes- 
sional "  ;  there  are  no  shaky  outlines  — 
all  are  cut,  clear,  and  sharp. 


With  these  silhouettes  is  a  little  paper 
marked  "  Aunt  Mary's  Handiwork;"  it 
consists  of  a  carefully  cut-out  picture  of  a 
pitcher  of  flowers,  each  stalk  and  leaf  cut 
with  scrupulous  care.  The  picture  had 
been  painted  in  colors  before  cutting  out. 
With  this  is  a  carefully  painted  picture  of 
two  turtle  doves  standing  on  a  very  im- 
possible rock ;  the  colors  are  bright, 
though  softened  some  —  if  anything,  im- 
proved—  by  age. 

This  exhausts  the  stock  of  curios,  — 
unless  these  bundles  of  papers  and  letters 
can  produce  anything.  The  Pandora's 
vase  has  been  opened,  and  who  knows 
how  many  spirits  have  already  flown? 
The  packages  of  letters  must  lie. 
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By  Marx   T.   Earle 


IN  far-off  childish  days,  when  tender  care 
And  mother-love  were  all  the  world  I  knew,  — 
Except  the  one  a  baby's  fancy  drew, 
Peopled  by  dreams,  by  visions  quaint  and  fair,  — 
I  thought,  when  I  a  woman's  garb  should  wear. 
My  mother,  playing  in  life's  dawn  anew, 
Would  be  my  child  ;   whose  pathway  I  would  strew 
W7ith  joys  ;   for  whom  all  burdens  bear. 

I  held  her  in  my  arms  a  little  while  : 

A  child  she  was,  as  helpless  as  at  birth, 
A  child  too  weary  for  the  jar  of  earth. 

It  was  my  joy  to  win  her  fleeting  smile  : 

Oh,  soon  there  fell  a  silence,  breathless,  deep  ! 
My  arms  are  empty,  she  is  fast  asleep. 


Cf\AFT 


By   Winfield  S.  Nevins. 
XL     Willard,  Carrier,  and  How. 

JOHN  WILLARD  of  Salem  Farms 
was  employed  during  the  earlier  days 
of  the  witchcraft  prosecutions  to  as- 
sist in  bringing  in  the  persons  accused. 
Accusations  were  finally  made  against  Wil- 
lard himself.  It  has  been  stated  that  he 
was  charged  because  he  had  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  accused  and  doubts 
of  the  justice  of  the  proceedings.  One 
remark  quoted  is :  "  Hang  them,  they 
are  all  witches."  Just  why  this  remark 
should  bring  upon  him  the  displeasure  of 
the  prosecutors  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
Is  it  not  more  probable  that  he  was  cried 
out  against,  as  so  many  others  were,  from 
no  apparent  motive,  but  through  the  ex- 
citement and  terror  of  the  times?  He 
was  "  talked  about  "  for  some  time  before 
any  movement  was  made  to  arrest  him. 
He  went  to  his  grandfather,  Bray  Wilkins, 
and  asked  the  old  man  to  pray  with  him, 
but  Wilkins  was  just  going  from  home 
and  could  not  stop  then.  He  told  Wil- 
lard he  would  not  be  unwilling  if  h%  got 
home  before  night,  but  Willard  did  not 
reappear.  On  election  week  Wilkins  and 
his  wife,  both  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age,  rode  to  Boston  on  their  horse.  Wil- 
lard went,  also,  with  Henry  Wilkins,  Jr. 
Daniel  Wilkins,  Henry's  son,  had  heard 
the  stories  about  Willard,  and  protested 
against  his  father  going  with  him.  He 
is  quoted  as  saying  of  Willard  :  "  It  were 
well  if  Willard  were  hanged."  On  elec- 
tion day,  Bray  Wilkins  and  his  wife  and 


Rev.  Deodat  Lawson  were  at  Lieutenant 
Richard  Ways'  house  for  dinner.  Willard 
and  Henry  Wilkins  came  in  later.  The 
elder  Wilkins  says  he  thought  Willard  did 
not  look  on  him  kindly,  for,  he  says,  "  to 
my  apprehension,  he  looked  after  such  a 
sort  upon  me  as  I  never  before  discerned 
in  any."  Wilkins  was  taken  very  sick 
that  afternoon  and  remained  so  some 
days.  He  was  carried  home,  and  on  ar- 
riving there,  found  Daniel  Wilkins,  the 
young  man  who  had  advised  his  father 
not  to  go  to  Boston  with  Willard,  also 
very  ill.  The  old  man  himself  fell  ill 
again.  Mercy  Lewis  and  Mary  Walcott 
were  sent  for  to  come  and  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  so  much  sickness  in  the  Wilkins 
family.  They  were,  as  usual,  equal  to 
the  occasion.  They  "  saw  the  appari- 
tions of  Sarah  Buckley  and  John  Willard 
upon  the  throat  and  breast  of  Henry 
Wilkins,"  and  saw  them  press  and  choke 
him  until  he  died.  Lewis  then  went  to 
the  room  where  old  Bray  Wilkins  lay. 
Asked  if  she  saw  anything,  she  replied  : 
"  Yes,  they  are  looking  for  John  Willard." 
A  little  later  she  exclaimed  :  "  There  he 
is  upon  his  grandfather's  belly." 

A  warrant  for  Willard's  arrest  was  is- 
sued on  May  10,  on  complaint  of  Thomas 
Fuller  and  others.  Two  days  later,  Con- 
stable Putnam  returned  the  document 
with  the  indorsement  that  he  had  made 
search  for  him  and  could  not  find  him. 
He  was  produced  in  court  on  the  i8th» 
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having  been  arrested  in  Groton.  Among 
the  more  interesting  papers  on  file  in  the 
case  is  the  following  deposition  of  Mrs. 
Ann  Putnam.  Whether  it  was  presented 
to  the  magistrates  to  induce  them  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  Willard's  arrest,  or 
was  given  in  at  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion at  Beadle's  Tavern  in  Salem,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  The  document 
is  as  follows  : 

"  The  shape  of  Samuel  Fuller  and  Lydia  Wil- 
kins  this  day  told  me  at  my  own  house  by  the 
bedside,  who  appeared  in  winding  sheets,  that  if 
I  did  not  go  and  tell  Mr.  Hathorne  that  John 
Willard  had  murdered  them  they  would  tear  me 
to  pieces.  ...  At  the  same  time  the  apparition 
of  John  Willard  told  me  that  he  had  killed  Sam- 
uel Fuller,  Lydia  Wilkins,  Goody  Shaw  and  Ful- 
ler's second  wife,  and  Aaron  Way's  child,  and 
Ben  Fuller's  child  and  this  deponent's  child, 
Sarah,  six  weeks  old,  and  Phillip  Knight's  child 
with  the  help  of  William  Hobbs,  and  Jonathan 
Knight's  child  and  two  of  Ezekiel  Cheever's 
children  with  the  help  of  William  Hobbs;  Ann 
Elliott  and  Isaac  Nichols  with  the  help  of  William 
Hobbs.  .  .  .  Joseph  Fuler's  apparition  also  the 
same  day  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Goody 
Corey  had  killed  him." 

Must  we  not  accept  one  of  two  expla-. 
nations  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  evi- 
dence —  that  the  whole  story  was  literally 
true,  and  therefore  witchcraft  a  reality, 
or  that  Mrs.  Ann  Putnam  deliberately 
falsified?  Will  the  theory  of  general 
terror  and  hallucination  in  the  com- 
munity sufficiently  explain  the  statement  ? 
Were  the  people  "out  of  their  wits,"  as 
Martha  Carrier  said?  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  find  no 
evidence  of  •  any  cause  which  should 
prompt  Mrs.  Putnam  to  make  such 
serious  charges  against  Willard  and 
others,  unless  we  accept  the  claim  of 
some  writers  who  profess  to  believe  that 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
general  plan  of  prosecution  for  witchcraft. 
Willard  was  committed  to  jail,  and  subse- 
quently tried  at  the  August  session  of  the 
court.  Only  one  piece  of  evidence  has 
been  preserved  from  this  trial.  Susan 
Sheldon,  eighteen  years  of  age,  testified 
that  at  Nathaniel  IngersolFs  house,  on 
May  9,  she  saw  the  apparitions  of  four 
persons  : 

"  William  Shaw's  first  wife,  the  widow  Cook, 
Goodman  Jones  and  his  child,  and  among  these 
came   the  apparition   of  John   Willard  to  whom 


these  four  said,  you  have  murdered  us.  These 
four  having  said  thus  to  Willard  they  turned  as 
red  as  blood.  And  turning  about  to  look  at  me 
they  turned  as  pale  as  death.  These  four  desired 
me  to  tell  Mr.  Hathorne.  Willard,  hearing  them, 
pulled  out  a  knife,  saying  if  I  did  he  would  cut 
my  throat."  [  On  another  occasion  there 
came  to  her  a  shining  man  and  told  her  to  go  and 
tell  Hathorne.  She  told  him  she  would  if  he 
would  hunt  Willard  away,  she  would  believe  what 
he  said.]  "  With  that  the  shining  man  held  up 
his  hands  and  Willard  vanished  away.  About 
two  hours  after,  the  same  appeared  to  me  again 
and  the  said  Willard  with  them  and  I  asked  them 
where  their  wounds  were  and  they  said  there 
would  come  an  angel  from  Heaven  and  would 
show  them,  and  forthwith  the  angel  came.  .  .  . 
And  the  angel  lifted  up  his  winding  sheet,  and 
out  of  his  left  side  he  pulled  a  pitch  fork -tine  and 
put  it  in  again,  and  likewise  he  opened  all  the 
winding  sheets  and  showed  all  their  wounds.  And 
the  white  man  told  me  to  tell  Mr.  Hathorne  of  it 
and  I  told  him  to  hunt  Willard  away,  and  I  would, 
and  he  held  up  his  hand,  and  he  vanished  away." 

She  also  saw  Willard  suckle  the  appari- 
tions of  two  black  pigs  on  his  breasts. 

John  Willard  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  ;  and  on  August  19 
he  was  executed.  Brattle  says  of  Willard 
and  Proctor  at  their  execution,  that  "  their 
whole  management  of  themselves  from 
the  jail  to  the  gallows  was  very  affecting, 
and  melting  to  the  hearts  of  some  con- 
siderable spectators." 

Martha  Carrier  was  arrested,  probably, 
on  May  28,  as  the  warrant  against  her 
was  issued  on  that  day.  She  was  exam- 
ined on  the  31st.  Martha  was  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  four  of  whom  were 
taken  into  custody  at  the  same  time  that 
she  was.  WTe  have  little  information  re- 
garding her  life  previous  to  her  arrest. 
At  the  examination  before  the  local  mag- 
istrates they  said  to  her :  "  You  see  you 
look  upon  them  and  they  fall  down." 
"It  is  false,"  she  replied;  "the  devil  is 
a  liar.  I  looked  upon  none  since  I  came 
into  the  room  but  you."  Susan  Sheldon 
said  :  "  I  wonder  what  could  you  murder 
thirteen  persons  for."  Goodwife  Carrier 
repelled  the  insinuation,  and  the  afflicted 
all  had  terrible  fits.  She  charged  that 
the  magistrates  were  unfair,  and  said : 
"  It  is  a  shameful  thing  that  you  should 
mind  these  folks  that  are  out  of  their 
wits."  To  the  accusers  she  cried  :  "  You 
lie,  I  am  wronged."  The  recorder  of 
the  trial  adds  : 
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"  The  tortures  of  the  afflicted  were  so  great 
that  there  was  no  enduring  it,  so  that  she  was 
ordered  away  and  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  all  expedition,  the  afflicted  in  the  mean  while 
almost  killed.  As  soon  as  she  was  well  bound 
they  all  had  strange  and  sudden  cease." 

Martha  Carrier  was  committed  to  prison 
where  she  remained  until  the  August 
term  of  court  when  she  was  tried,  con- 
victed and  sentenced.  Her  execution 
took  place  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  same 
month. 

Her  daughter  Sarah,  eight  years  of  age, 
confessed  herself  a  witch  and  testified 
against  her  mother.  Little  Sarah  said 
she  had  been  a  witch  since  she  was  six 
years  old,  that  her  mother  made  her  a 
witch  and  made  her  set  her  hand  to  the 
book.  The  place  where  she  did  it  was 
in  Andrew  Foster's  pasture.  The  witches 
promised  to  give  her  a  black  dog,  but  it 
never  came  to  her.  A  cat  came  to  her 
and  said  it  would  tear  her  in  pieces  if 
she  would  not  set  her  hand  to  the  book. 
Her  mother  came  like  a  black  cat.  The 
cat  told  her  that  she  was  her  mother. 
Richard  Carrier,  eighteen  years  of  age, 
told  the  magistrates  that  he  had  "  been 
in  the  devil's  snare."  His  examination 
continued  as  follows  : 

"  Is  your  brother  Andrew  ensnared  by  the  devil's 
snare  ?  —  Yes. 

"  How  long  has  your  brother  been  a  witch?  — 
Near  a  month. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  a  witch? — Not  long. 

Have  you  joined  in  afflicting  the  afflicted  per- 
sons ?  —  Yes. 

"  You  helped  to  hurt  Timothy  Swan,  did  you? — 
Yes. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  a  witch  ?  —  About 
five  weeks. 

"  Who  was  at  the  Village  meeting  when  you  were 
there  ?  —  Goodwife  How,  Goodwife  Nurse,  Good- 
wife  Wilds,  Proctor  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bradbury 
and  Corey's  wife. 

"What  did  they  do  there?  —  Eat,  and  dri^k 
wine. 

"  From  whence  had  you  your  wine  ?  —  From 
Salem,  I  think. 

"Goodwife  Oliver  there? — Yes,  I  know  her." 

During  the  trial  of  Martha  Carrier, 
Benjamin  Abbott  testified  that  he  had 
some  land  granted  to  him  by  the  town  of 
Andover,  and,  — 

"  When  this  land  came  to  be  laid  out  Goodwife 
Carrier  was  very  angry,  and  said  she  would  stick 
as  close  to  Benjamin  Abbott  as  the  bark  stuck  to 
the  tree,  and  that  I  should  repent  of  it  afore  seven 
years  came  to  an  end,  and  that  Dr.  Prescott  could 


never  cure  me.  These  words  were  also  heard  by 
Allen  Toothaker.  She  also  said  to  Ralph  Farnum, 
Jr.,  that  she  would  hold  my  nose  so  close  to  the 
grindstone  as  ever  it  was  held  since  my  name  was 
Benjamin  Abbott.  Presently  after  I  was  taken 
with  a  swelling  in  my  foot,  and  then  was  taken 
with  a  pain  in  my  side,  exceedingly  tormented, 
which  led  to  a  sore  which  was  lanced  by  Dr. 
Prescott,  and  several  gallons  of  corruption  did  run 
out,  as  was  judged." 

This  continued  six  weeks,  and  subse- 
quently he  had  two  sores  in  the  groin 
which  brought  him  almost  to  death's 
door,  and  continued,  "  until  Goodwife 
Carrier  was  taken  and  carried  away  by 
the  constable,  and  that  very  day  I  began 
to  grow  better;  "  therefore  he  had  great 
cause  to  think  that  Carrier  had  a  great 
hand  in  his  sickness.  Abbott's  wife  testi- 
fied to  all  the  above,  and  also  that  there 
was  "  terrible  sickness  and  death  among 
the  cows,  some  of  whom  would  come  up 
out  of  the  woods  with  their  tongues  hang- 
ing out  of  their  mouths  in  a  strange, 
affrighting  manner." 

The  case  of  Elizabeth  How,  wife  of 
John  How,  husbandman,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  of  Ipswich  and  sometimes  as 
of  Topsfield,  has  always  excited  much 
interest.  The  documents  in  the  case 
show  that  she  was  a  woman  of  most  ex- 
emplary character,  devout  and  pious,  kind 
and  charitable.  These  traits  availed  her 
nothing,  however,  when  children  accused 
her  of  witchcraft.  She  was  arrested  on 
May  29th,  on  a  warrant  issued  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates for  examination  on  the  31st. 
Elizabeth  How  was  torn  from  a  loving 
and  afflicted  husband  and  two  interesting 
daughters.  Her  husband  was  blind,  and 
it  is  related  that  after  his  wife  was  placed 
in  Salem  jail,  he  and  one  daughter  used 
to  ride  thither  twice  each  week  to  visit  her. 
After  the  conviction  and  sentence,  one 
of  the  devoted  daughters  went  to  Boston 
to  beg  for  the  life  of  her  mother,  but 
the  governor  was  immovable.  On  her 
being  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
the  accusers  went  through  their  usual  per- 
formances. "  What  say  you  to  this 
charge?"  asked  Hathorne.  "If  it  was 
the  last  moment  I  was  to  live,"  she  re- 
plied, "  God  knows  I  am  innocent  of  any- 
thing in  this  nature."  She  was  com- 
mitted for  trial,  and  tried  at  the  sitting 
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of  the  court  on  June  29th.  The  first 
charge  against  her  was  made  by  a  girl  of 
ten  years,  of  the  name  of  Perley.  There 
had  been  trouble  between  the  How  and 
Perley  families,  which  is  pretty  clearly 
stated  in  the  testimony  that  follows. 
Timothy  Perley  and  his  wife,  Deborah, 
testified  that,  — 

"  There  being  some  difference  between  Goode 
How  and  Timothy  Perley  about  some  boards,  the 
night  following  three  of  our  cows  lay  out,  and 
finding  them  the  next  morning  we  went  to  milk 
them,  and  one  of  them  did  not  give  but  two  or 
three  spoonsfuls  of  milk,  and  one  of  the  other 
cows  did  not  give  above  half  a  pint,  and  the 
other  gave  a  quart,  and  these  cows  used  to  give 
three  or  four  quarts  at  a  meale ;  two  of  these  cows 
continued  to  give  little  or  nothing  four  or  five 
meals,  and  yet  they  went  in  a  good  English  pas- 
ture, and  within  four  days  the  cows  gave  their 
full  proportion  of  milk  that  they  used  to  give.'* 

These  witnesses  further  deposed  that 
Elizabeth  How  "  afflicted  and  tortured 
their  daughter,  ten  years  of  age,  until  she 
pined  away  to  skin  and  bone,  and  ended 
her  sorrowful  life."  Also  that  How  de- 
sired to  join  the  church  in  Ipswich,  and 
they  went  there  to  testify  against  her,  and 

"  Within  a  few  days  after  had  a  cow  well  in  the 
morning  as  far  as  we  know;  this  cow  was  taken 
strangely  running  about  like  a  mad  thing  a  little 
while,  and  then  ran  into  a  great  pond  and  drowned 
herself,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  dead,  my  sons  and 
myself  towed  her  to  the  shore,  and  she  stunk  so 
that  we  had  much  ado  to  slea  her." 

Francis  Lane  testified  that  he  helped 
James  How  get  out  some  posts  and  rails, 
and  How's  wife  told  them  she  did  not 
think  the  posts  and  rails  would  do  be- 
cause John  Perley  helped  get  them,  and 
when  they  went  to  deliver  the  posts  and 
rails  the  ends  of  some  forty  broke  off, 
although  Lane  said,  "  that  in  his  appre- 
hension they  were  good  sound  rails." 
Captain  John  How,  father-in-law  of 
Elizabeth,  testified  that  she  asked  him 
to  go  with  her  to  Salem  Farms  when  she 
was  to  be  examined,  and  he  declined  be- 
cause he  had  to  go  to  Ipswich,  and  that 
soon  after  he  got  home,  — 

"  Standing  near  my  own  door  talking  with  one  of 
my  neighbors,  I  had  a  sow  with  six  smale  pigs  in  the 
yard,  the  sow  was  as  well  as  far  as  I  know  as  ever 
one,  a  sudden  she  leaped  up  about  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  turned  about  and  gave  one  squeak, 
and  fell  down  dead." 

He  told  his  neighbor  he  thought  the 
animal  was  bewitched,  and  then  cut  off 


her  ear,  and  the  hand  he  had  the  knife 
in,  was  "so  full  of  pain  that  night  and 
several  days  after  that  I  could  not  do  any 
work,  and  suspected  no  other  person  but 
my  said  sister,  Elizabeth  How."  Eliza- 
beth How  was  hanged  with  others  on 
Tuesday,  July  19th. 

XII.  Susanna  Martin,  Mary  Easty,  and 
Others. 

Susanna  Martin  of  Amesbury  was  a 
widow.  She  had  been  charged  with 
witchcraft  as  early  as  1669,  but  escaped 
conviction  at  that  time.  Her  examina- 
tion in  1692  took  place  at  the  Village  on 
May  2,  the  warrant  having  been  issued  on 
the  30th  of  April.  In  the  preliminary 
examination,  Goodwife  Martin  was  con- 
fronted by  about  the  same  witnesses  and 
the  same  sort  of  testimony  as  those  who 
had  preceded  her.  The  following  extract 
from  the  record  of  her  examination  is  in- 
teresting : 

"Hath  this  woman  hurt  you?  —  Abigail  Wil- 
liams declared  that  she  had  hurt  her  often.  Ann 
Putnam  threw  her  glove  at  her  in  a  fit.  And  the 
rest  were  struck  dumb  at  her  presence. 

"What,  do  you  laugh  at  it?  —  Well  I  may  at 
such  folly. 

"What  ails  these  people?  —  I  do  not  know. 

"But  what  do  you  think  ails  them?. — I  do  not 
desire  to  spend  my  judgement  upon  it. 

"Do  you  think  they  are  bewitched?  —  No,  I 
do  not  think  they  are. 

"  Well,  tell  us  your  thoughts  about  them.  —  My 
thoughts  are  mine  own  when  they  are  in,  but 
when  they  are  out  they  are  another's. 

"  Do  you  believe  these  afflicted  persons  do  not 
say  true?  —  They  may  lie  for  aught  I  know. 

"  May  not  you  lie?  —  I  dare  not  tell  a  lie  if  it 
would  save  my  life. 

"  What  do  you  think  is  their  master?  —  If  they 
be  dealing  in  the  black  art  you  may  know  as  well 
as  I." 

Martin  was  committed  to  jail,  where 
she  remained  until  the  29th  of  June  when 
she  was  brought  before  the  higher  court 
for  trial.  At  her  trial  one  singular  piece 
of  testimony  was  offered.  It  was  evi- 
dence of  such  peculiar  neatness  on  the 
part  of  Goodwife  Martin  as  to  lead  a 
neighbor  to  conclude  that  she  was  a 
witch.  Sarah  Atkins  testified  that  Su- 
sanna Martin  came  to  her  house  in 
Newbury  one  very  stormy  day  in  an  "  ex- 
traordinary dirty  season,"  when  it  was  not 
fit  for  any  person  to  travel.     She  asked 
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her  if  she  came  from  Amesbury  afoot,  and 
expressed  surprise  thereat,  and  told  her 
children  to  give  Mrs.  Martin  a  chance  to 
get  to  the  fire  and  dry  herself.  Martin 
replied,  "  she  was  as  dry  as  I  was,  and  I 
could  not  perceive  that  the  soles  of  her 
shoes  were  wet."  This,  the  witness  de- 
clared, startled  her,  and  she  at  once  con- 
cluded that  the  woman  was  a  witch. 

John  Kembal  deposed  that  he  agreed 
to  purchase  a  puppy  from  Martin,  but 
not  keeping  his  bargain,  and  purchas- 
ing a  puppy  from  some  one  else,  she 
remarked  she  would  "give  him  puppies 
enough."  Coming  from  his  intended's 
house  soon  after  sunset  one  night,  "  there 
did  arise  a  little  black  cloud  in  the  north- 
west and  a  few  drops  of  rain,  and  the 
wind  blew  hard.  In  going  between  John 
Weed's  house  and  the  meeting-house 
there  did  appear  a  little  thing  like  a 
puppy  of  darkish  color.  It  shot  between 
my  legs  forward  and  backward."  He 
used  all  possible  endeavors  to  cut  it  with 
his  axe,  but  could  not  hurt  it,  and  as  he 
was  thus  laboring  with  his  axe,  the  puppy 
gave  a  little  jump  from  him  and  seemed 
to  go  into  the  ground.  "  In  a  little 
further  going  there  did  appear  a  black 
puppy  somewhat  bigger  than  the  first,  but 
as  black  as  a  coal,"  to  his  apprehension, 
which  came  against  him  "  with  such 
violence  as  its  quick  motions  did  exceed 
the  motions  of  his  axe,"  do  what  he 
could.  And  it  flew  at  his  belly  and 
away,  and  then  at  his  throat  and  over  his 
shoulder  one  way,  and  off  and  up  at  it 
again  another  way,  and  with  such  vio- 
lence did  it  assault  him  as  if  it  would  tear 
out  his  throat  or  his  belly.  He  testified 
that  he  was  much  frightened,  but  re- 
covered himself  and  ran  to  the  fence, 
"  and  calling  upon  God  and  naming»the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  it  in- 
visibly flew  away." 

Mary  Easty,  wife  of  Isaac  Easty  of 
Topsfield,  and  sister  of  Rebecca  Nurse 
and  Sarah  Cloyse,  was  fifty-eight  years  of 
age  in  1692,  and  the  mother  of  seven  chil- 
dren. The  Eastys  lived  on,  and  owned, 
one  of  the  largest  farms  in  the  town.  It 
was  the  farm  known  to  the  present  gen- 
eration as  the  Peirce  farm.  A  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  Mary  Easty  was  issued 
by  the  magistrates  on  April  21,  and  she 


was  examined  on  the  following  day  and 
committed  to  prison.  During  her  ex- 
amination, the  magistrates  said  to  her : 
"  Confess  if  you  be  guilty  "  ;  to  which 
she  replied  :  "  I  will  say  it,  if  it  was  my 
last  time,  I  am  clear  of  this  sin."  Her 
answers  to  this  and  other  questions  had 
evidently  led  the  magistrates  to  have 
doubts  as  to  her  guilt,  for  they  asked  the 
accusing  girls  if  they  were  certain  this 
was  the  woman,  and  they  all  went  into 
fits.  Subsequently  they  said  :  "  O,  Goody 
Easty,  Goody  Easty,  you  are  the  woman, 
you  are  the  woman."  On  May  18,  for 
reasons  which  the  present  age  knows  not 
nor  ever  can  know,  Mary  Easty  was  re- 
leased. Two  days  after  her  discharge, 
Mercy  Lewis,  living  at  Constable  John 
Putnam's,  Jr.,  had  a  fit  and  performed  in 
a  manner  usual  to  the  accusing  girls.  A 
messenger  was  sent  for  Ann  Putnam  to 
come  and  tell  who  afflicted  Mercy.  At 
Ann's  home  he  found  Abigail  Williams, 
whether  there  by  design  or  accident  we 
may  only  surmise.  The  girls  visited 
Mercy  Lewis,  and  declared  that  they  saw 
Mary  Easty  and  John  Willard  afflicting 
her  body.  John  Putnam  and  Benjamin 
Hutchinson  went  to  Salem  the  night  of  the 
20th  of  May  and  procured  from  Hathorne 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Easty. 
She  was  apprehended  the  next  morning 
and  taken  to  Beadle's  in  Salem  for  ex- 
amination.    Upham  says, 

"  after  midnight,  she  was  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
unfeeling  marshal,  torn  from  her  husband  and 
children,  carried  back  to  prison,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  finally  consigned  to  a  dreadful  and 
most  cruel  death.  She  was  an  excellent  and 
pious  matron.  Her  husband,  referring  to  the 
transactions  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  justly 
expressed  what  all  must  feel,  that  it  was  '  a  hellish 
molestation.'  " 

For  the  second  time  Mary  Easty  was 
examined  and  committed  to  jail.  She 
remained  there  from  May  21  until  the 
September  sitting  of  the  court,  when  she 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced. 
Previous  to  the  trial,  she  united  with  her 
sister,  Sarah  Cloyse,  in  a  request  to  the 
court  that  the  judges  would  act  as  coun- 
sel for  them  and  direct  them  wherein  they 
stood  in  need.  This  request  to  the  judges 
after  several  trials  had  been  held  would 
indicate  that  such  service  was  not  being 
rendered  to  the   accused  persons.     That 
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this  was  the  fact  we  have  already  seen  in 
other  cases.  Instead  of  acting  as  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoners,  the  judges  usually 
performed  more  nearly  the  part  of  pro- 
secuting attorneys,  and  cross-examined 
the  accused,  often  in  a  browbeating 
manner.  These  sisters  also  asked  that 
witnesses  in  their  behalf  might  be  ex- 
amined. They  especially  named  the 
pastor  and  others  of  the  church  in  Tops- 
field.  If  those  persons  previously  tried 
had  been  allowed  their  rights  in  this 
particular,  why  did  Mary  Easty  and  Sarah 
Cloyse  petition  thus  to  the  court?  After 
conviction,  and  while  in  the  jail  awaiting 
execution,  Mary  Easty  petitioned  the 
governor,  judges,  and  ministers, 

"  not  for  my  own  life,  for  I  know  I  must  die, 
and  my  appointed  time  is  set,  but  the  Lord  he 
knows  it  is  that,  if  it  be  possible,  no  more  innocent 
blood  may  be  shed,  which  undoubtedly  cannot  be 
avoided  in  the  way  and  course  you  go  in.  .  .  . 
By  my  own  innocency,  I  know  you  are  in  the 
wrong.  ...  I  would  numbly  beg  of  you  that  your 
honors  would  be  pleased  to  examine  these  afflicted 
persons  strictly,  and  keep  them  apart  some  time, 
and  likewise  to  try  some  of  these  confessing 
witches,  I  being  confident  there  is  several  of  them 
has  belied  themselves  and  others,  as  will  appear, 
if  not  in  this  world,  I  am  sure  in  the  world  to  come 
whither  I  am  now  agoing." 

Sarah  Cloyse,  who  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  at  the  same  time,  was  never 
executed.  No  record  or  tradition  re- 
mains to  tell  us  why  she  was  saved  from 
the  slaughter.  Hutchinson  says,  speak- 
ing generally  of  the  seven  persons  sen- 
tenced at  this  time,  but  not  executed  : 
"Those  who  were  condemned  and  not 
executed,  I  suppose  all  confessed  their 
guilt.  I  have  seen  the  confessions  of 
several  of  them."  Mary  Easty  was  hung 
on  Thursday,  September  22.  "When 
she  took  her  last  farewell  of  her  husband, 
children,  and  friends,  she  was,"  says 
Calef,  "  as  is  reported  by  them  present, 
as  serious,  religious,  distinct,  and  affec- 
tionate as  could  well  be  expressed,  draw- 
ing tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  present." 

Of  Alice  Parker,  Mary  Parker,  Wilmot 
Reed,  Margaret  Scott,  Ann  Pudeator  and 
Sarah  Wildes  not  much  that  is  new  can 
be  said.  The  documents  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  their  cases  are  less 
voluminous  than  those  in  many  others. 
What  record  we  have  indicates  that  theirs 
was  the  old,  old    story.     Their  accusers 


were  the  same  as  in  other  cases.  The 
testimony  was  substantially  the  same. 
The  conduct  of  the  accusers  and  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  by  the  court 
and  the  officers  of  the  law  differed  only 
in  detail  from  that  in  the  cases  already 
so  fully  explained  in  the  preceding  pages, 

WTilmot  Reed  was  wife  of  Samuel 
Reed,  a  Marblehead  fisherman.  "  Mammy 
Red,"  as  the  Marbleheaders  used  to  call 
her,  had  long  been  counted  a  witch,  but 
her  performances  never  troubled  her 
neighbors  in  the  least.  They  did  not 
think  of  complaining  of  her.  It  re- 
mained for  the  girls  of  Salem  Village  to 
do  that.  This  woman,  so  runs  the  tradi- 
tion, used  to  wish  that  "  bloody  cleavers  " 
might  be  found  on  the  cradles  of  certain 
children,  and  whenever  the  wish  was  ut- 
tered, of  course,  the  cleaver  was  found 
there  and  the  child  sickened  and  died. 
She  would  "  cause  milk  to  curdle  as  soon 
as  it  left  the  cow,"  which  might  indicate 
witchcraft  powers  or  a  very  sour  disposi- 
tion. "  Newly-churned  butter  turned  to 
wool  when  it  came  in  contact  with  Mammy 
Red." 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Martha  Car- 
rier and  Mary  Parker  were  of  Andover. 
So,  too,  was  Samuel  Wardwell.  Andover 
was  particularly  unfortunate  during  the 
rage  of  the  witchcraft  delusion.  It  suf- 
fered more  than  any  place  save  Salem 
Village.  The  outbreak  there,  although 
closely  connected  with  that  in  the  Vil- 
lage, was  yet  somewhat  independent  of 
it.  The  wife  of  Joseph  Ballard  of  the 
town  had  been  ill  some  time,  and  the 
local  physician  could  not  help  her.  In 
the  spring  of  1692  Ballard,  hearing  of 
the  "cases  of  torment"  at  the  Village, 
sent  down  there  to  have  Ann  Putnam 
come  up  and  see  if  she  could  discover 
any  witchcraft  about  his  wife's  case.  She 
came,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  com- 
panions. They  were  received  with  much 
pomp  and  solemnity,  almost  with  super- 
stition befitting  a  tribe  of  barbarians. 
The  people  gathered  in  the  meeting- 
house, where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of- 
fered prayer.  The  girls  then  proceeded 
to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ballard  and  at  once 
named  certain  persons  who,  they  alleged, 
were  tormenting  Mrs.  Ballard.  Those  per- 
sons were  forthwith  arrested  and  sent  to  jail. 
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Before  the  excitement  ceased,  nearly  fifty 
persons  had  been  arrested.  Among  them 
were  Mary  Osgood,  wife  of  a  deacon  of 
the  church ;  Abigail  Faulkner  and  Eliza- 
beth Johnson,  daughters  of  Rev.  Francis 
Dane,  the  senior  pastor  of  the  church  ; 
two  of  Mrs.  Faulkner's  daughters,  and 
one  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  ;  Mrs.  Deliverance 
Dane,  daughter-in-law  of  the  minister ; 
Samuel  Wardwell  and  Ann  Foster,  besides 
Carrier  and  Mary  Parker.  Intimations 
were  made  that  Mr.  Dane  himself  and 
Justice  Dudley  Bradstreet,  Mrs.  Brad- 
street,  his  wife,  and  his  brother  John, 
were  not  free  from  suspicion.  John  was 
charged  with  bewitching  a  dog,  and  the 
animal  was  executed,  as  was  another  in 
the  same  town  said  to  be  bewitched. 
The  Bradstreets  fled  the  colony.  Ann 
Foster  died  in  prison.  Abigail  Faulkner 
was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced,  but 
subsequently  reprieved.1  Samuel  Ward- 
well  was  found  guilty  and  executed. 
Sarah,  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Johnson  and 
Mary  Lacy  were  tried  the  following 
January  and  convicted.  They  were 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  the  proc- 
lamation of  Governor  Phips  set  them 
free. 

Wardwell's  wife  and  daughter  appeared 
to  testify  against  him,  probably  to  save 
their  own  necks,  which  they  succeeded 
in  doing.  He.  however,  repented  of  the 
false  confession  he  had  made  and  re- 
tracted. The  retraction  cost  him  his 
life.  At  some  subsequent  time  the  daugh- 
ter retracted  her  confession  against  her 
father  and  mother.  Probably  it  was  after 
Wardwell  had  been  hung.  This  case  of 
Wardwell's  is  the  only  instance,  so  far  as 
we  know,  where  a  husband  or  wife  ac- 
cused each  other.  Cases  of  children 
accusing  parents  and  parents  accusing 
children  were,  as  we  have  seen,  quite 
common.  Wardwell  was  hanged  with 
that  group  of  eight  which  suffered  on 
Thursday,  September  22.  When  he  stood 
on  the  gallows  and  was  speaking  to  the 
people,  a  puff  of  tobacco  smoke  blew  in 
his  face  and  caused  him  to  cough,  where  - 

1  Calef  says  because  she  was  pregnant.  (Fowler's  ed., 
260).  Upham  says  she  made  a  partial  confession,  and  that 
Sir  William  ordered  a  reprieve,  and  after  she  had  been 
thirteen  weeks  in  prison,  he  directed  her  to  be  discharged 
on  the  ground  of  insufficient  evidence.  He  adds  that  this 
is  the  only  instance  of  a  special  pardon  granted  during  the 
proceedings.      (Salem  Witchcraft,  II.,  332.) 


upon  the  accusers  said  the  devil  hindered 
him  with  smoke. 

XIII.  Accused  and  Tried  but  not  Exe- 
cuted. 

I  purpose  in  this  chapter,  briefly  to 
sketch  some  of  the  more  peculiar  and 
interesting  features  connected  with  a  few 
trials  of  persons  accused  of  witchcraft  in 
1692,  but  not  executed,  and  in  several 
cases  not  convicted.  The  case  of  Mary 
Perkins  Bradbury  of  Salisbury,  is  one  of 
them.  Mrs.  Bradbury  was  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Bradbury,  and  was  seventy-five 
years  of  age.  Some  of  those  living  near 
her  had  spoken  of  her  as  a  witch  long 
previous  to  1692.  In  July  of  that  year 
she  was  examined  and  committed  to  jail. 
Her  trial  took  place  at  the  early  Septem- 
ber session  of  the  court.  Two  indict- 
ments against  her  have  come  down  to  us. 
To  these  indictments  Mary  Bradbury 
answered  :  "  I  do  plead  not  guilty.  I 
am  wholly  innocent  of  any  such  wicked- 
ness." 

Here  is  a  piece  of  testimony  that  illus- 
trates the  condition  of  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple in  1692.  It  shows  how  everyday 
occurrences,  as  we  should  call  them,  were 
attributed  to  supernatural  agencies.  We 
may  not  wonder  that  a  rough  sailor 
should  sometimes  believe  in  other  than 
human  agencies  as  the  cause  of  unusual 
events ;  but  not  only  did  the  rough  sailor 
believe  in  them,  but  the  judges  and  the 
highest  officials  in  the  province  believed 
in  them  enough  to  admit  the  evidence 
to  convict,  and  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
on  the  strength  of  that  evidence.  The 
testimony  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of 
Samuel  Endicott,  thirty-one  years  of  age. 
She  was  convicted.     He  testified  : 

"  About  eleven  years  ago,  being  bound  upon  a 
voyage  to  sea  with  Capt.  Samuel  Smith,  late  of 
Boston,  deceased;  just  before  we  sailed,  Mrs. 
Bradbury  of  Salisbury,  the  prisoner  now  at  the 
bar,  came  to  Boston  with  some  firkins  of  butter, 
of  which  Captain  Smith  bought  two.  One  of 
them  proved  half-way  butter,  and  after  we  had 
been  at  sea  three  weeks,  our  men  were  not  able 
to  eat  it,  it  stunk  so,  and  run  with  maggots,  which 
made  the  men  very  much  disturbed  about  it,  and 
would  often  say  that  they  heard  Mrs.  Bradbury 
was  a  witch,  and  that  they  verily  believed  she  was 
so,  or  else  she  would  not  have  served  the  captain 
so  as  to  sell  him  such  butter.  And  further,  this 
deponent  testifieth,  that  in  four  days  after  they 
set  sail,  they  met  with  such   a  storm  that  we  lost 
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our  main  mast  and  rigging,  and  lost  fifteen  horses, 
and  that  about  a  fortnight  after,  we  set  our  Jersey 
mast,  and  that  very  night  there  came  up  a  ship  by 
our  side  and  carried  away  two  of  the  mizzen 
shrouds,  and  one  of  the  leaches  of  the  main  sail. 
And  this  deponent  further  sayeth  that  after  they 
arrived  at  Barbadoes  and  went  to  Saltitudos  and 
had  laden  their  vessel,  the  next  morning  she 
sprang  aleak  in  the  hold,  which  wasted  several 
tons  of  salt,  insomuch  that  we  were,  forced  to  un- 
lade our  vessel  again  wholly  to  stop  our  leak. 
There  was  then  four  feet  of  water  in  the  hold. 
After  we  had  taken  in  our  lading  again,  we  had  a 
good  passage  home,  but  when  we  came  near  the 
land,  the  captain  sent  this  deponent  forward  to 
look  out  for  land,  in  a  bright  moonshining  night, 
and  as  he  was  sitting  upon  the  windlass,  he  heard 
a  rumbling  noise  under  him.  With  that  he,  the 
said  deponent,  testifieth  that  he  looked  on  the 
side  of  the  windlass  and  saw  the  legs  of  some 
person,  being  no  ways  frighted,  and  that  presently 
he  was  shook  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
saw  the  appearance  of  a  woman  from  the  middle 
upwards,  having  a  white  cap  and  white  neck 
cloth  on  her,  which  then  affrighted  him  very  much, 
and  as  he  was  turning  of  the  windlass  he  saw  the 
aforesaid  two  legs." 

The  story  of  the  arrest  and  examination 
of  Phillip  English  and  his  wife  Mary,  if 
we  had  all  the  documents  in  the  case, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. The  papers  have  not  come  down 
to  us  save  in  the  most  meagre  form. 
Phillip  English  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Salem,  and,  in  1692,  lived  on  Essex 
street,  between  what  are  now  Webb  and 
English  streets.  He  occupied  one  of  the 
finest  mansions  of  the  town,  and  perhaps 
of  the  colony.  English  owned  fourteen 
buildings  in  Salem,  a  wharf  and  twenty- 
one  vessels.  How  charges  of  witchcraft 
came  to  be  made  against  him  and  his 
wife  has  always  been  a  mystery.  Dr. 
Bently  intimates  that  his  controversies 
and  lawsuits  with  the  town,  and  the 
superior  style  in  which  the  family  lived, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  lead- 
ing the  accusing  children  to  name  them. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  same  authority 
for  our  information  about  the  arrest  of 
Mrs.  English.  She  was  in  bed  when  the 
sheriff  came  for  her.  The  servants  ad- 
mitted him  to  her  chamber,  where  he  read 
the  warrant.  Guards  were  then  placed 
around  the  house  until  morning,  when 
she  was  taken  away  for  examination.  It 
is  related  that  the  pious  mother  attended 
to  family  devotions  as  usual  that  morning, 
kissed  her  children  good-by,  and  calmly 
discussed  their  future  in  case  she  never 


returned  to  them.  She  then  told  the 
officer  she  was  ready  to  die.  Mrs.  Eng- 
lish was  examined  on  April  2 2d,  and 
committed  to  jail.  The  warrant  against 
her  husband  was  issued  on  April  30th. 
It  was  returned  May  2d,  with  the  in- 
dorsement by  the  sheriff,  "  Mr.  Phillip 
English  not  to  be  found."  His  arrest 
was  not  effected  until  May  30th.  He 
was  then  examined  and  committed  to 
jail  along  with  his  wife.  They  soon  es- 
caped from  jail  and  went  to  New  York, 
where  they  lived  until  the  storm  had 
passed.  They  then  returned  to  Salem 
and  resumed  their  customary  life. 

The  record  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
Hobbs  family  constitutes  an  interesting 
chapter  of  witchcraft  history.  Abigail, 
the  daughter,  was  the  first  to  be  arrested. 
The  warrant  against  her  was  issued  on 
April  18.  She  was  taken  into  custody 
and  examined  the  following  day,  at  In- 
gersoll's  house  in  Salem  Village.  Upham 
says  she  was  a  reckless,  vagabond  crea- 
ture, wandering  through  the  woods  at 
night  like  a  half-deranged  person.  The 
arrest  of  her  father,  William  Hobbs,  and 
her  mother,  Deliverance  Hobbs,  was  ef- 
fected three  days  later,  mainly  on  the 
strength  of  statement  made  by  the  daugh- 
ter. She  charged  that  both  of  them 
were  witches.  Hobbs  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age  and  lived  on  Topsfield  ter- 
ritory. Abigail  was  examined  in  Salem 
prison  on  April  20.  On  May  12,  she  was 
again  examined  in  prison. 

"  Did  Mr.  Burroughs  bring  you  any  of  the  pop- 
pets of  his  wives  to  stick  pins  into? — I  do 
not  remember  that  he  did." 

"Have  any  vessels  been  cast  away  by  you? 
I  do  not  know." 

She  testified  that  she  stuck  thorns  into 
people  whom  she  did  not  know,  and  one 
of  them,  Mary  Lawrence,  suggested  to 
her  mind  by  the  court,  died. 

"Who  brought  the  image  to  you?  —  It  was 
Mr.  Burroughs. 

"How  did  he  bring  it  to  you?  —  \\\  bis  own 
person,  bodily." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
statements  made  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  delusion.  At  the  time  Abigail  Hobbs 
made  it  she  was  in  jail,  and  had  been 
since    before    the     arrest    of    Burroughs. 
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Previous  to  her  arrest  he  was  in  Maine, 
eighty  miles  distant.  Yet,  she  declares 
that  Burroughs  came  to  her  in  his  bodily 
person,  bringing  images  of  a  half  dozen 
girls  for  her  to  afflict  by  sticking  thorns 
into  them,  and  that  when  she  pricked 
them  thus  the  real  girls  cried  out  from 
pain  and  she  heard  them.  That  there 
might  be  no  mistake  about  this,  seem- 
ingly, the  magistrate  asked,  speaking  of 
another  party,  whom  she  said  she  had 
thus  afflicted:  "Was  he  (Burroughs) 
there  himself  with  you  in  bodily  person?" 
Her  answer  was  :   "  Yes,  and   so  he   was 


in  ye  woods  alon  she  told  me  she  was  not  afraid 
of  anything  for  she  told  me  she  had  sold  herself 
body  and  soule  to  ye  old  boy. 

In  the  Governor's  proclamation  freeing 
all  the  accused,  William  Hobbs  was  in- 
cluded and  went  at  liberty.  Abigail 
Hobbs  was  convicted  in  the  higher  court 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  never  executed.  Deliverance 
f|  Hobbs  lay  in  jail  a  long  time. 

She  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  tried,  and  it  is 
certain  that  she  was  not 
executed. 


m 


John    Putnam   3d's   Place. 


when  he  appeared  to  tempt  me  to  set  n?y 
hand  to  the  book ;  he  then  appeared  in 
person  and  I  felt  his  hand  at  the  same 
time."  This  last  statement  is  stronger 
than  the  first ;  it  leaves  no  question  as  to 
what  was  meant  by  "bodily  person." 
Before  concluding  her  testimony  she  de- 
clared that  she  had  "  killed  "  "  both  boys 
and  girls."  Abigail  was  examined  before 
the  magistrates  on  April  19.  At  her  trial 
in  September,  the  following  testimony 
was  given  : 

"  Lidia  Nichols  aged  about  7  years  testifieth 
and  saith  that  about  a  yeare  and  a  half  agoe  I 
asked  abigaile  hobs  how  she  durst  lie  out  a  nights 


Dorcas  Hoar  of  Beverly,  a  widow,  was 
arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  April  30, 
and  examined  at  Lieutenant  IngersolFs 
on  May  2.  Not  satisfied  with  charging 
her  with  pinching,  etc.,  the  accusers  told 
her  she  killed  her  husband,  and  charged 
her  with  various  other  crimes.  They  said 
they  saw  "  the  black  man  whispering  in 
her  ear."  These  calumnies  were  too 
much  for  her  to  endure  in  silence,  and 
she  cried  back  to  them  indignantly : 
"  Oh,  you  are  liars,  and  God  will  stop  the 
mouths  of  liars."  "You  are  not  to  speak 
after  this  manner  in  the  court,"  chided 
Hathorne.     "  I   will   speak   the   truth   as 
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Thomas  Haine's   House. 

long  as  I  live,"  was  the  brave  and  defiant 
reply.  She  was  committed  for  trial,  and 
subsequently  convicted  and  sentenced. 
Notwithstanding  her  courageous  words, 
Dorcas  Hoar  was  brought  to  a  confession. 
Judge  Sewall,  under  date  of  September 
21,  says  :  "  A  petition  is  sent  to  town  in 
behalf  of  Dorcas  Hoar  who  now  con- 
fesses. Accordingly  an  order  is  sent  to 
the  sheriff  to  forbear  her  execution,  not- 
withstanding her  being  in  the  warrant  to 
die  to-morrow.  This  is  the  first  con- 
demned person  who  has  confessed." 
During  the  trial  of  Dorcas,  Abigail  Wil- 
liams declared  that  she  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  this  woman  before  ever  she  saw 
Tituba  Indian  or  any  one  else.  This,  if 
true,  would  make  Dorcas  Hoar  the  first 
of  the  witches  of  1692.  She  escaped 
from  jail  in  the  same  mysterious  manner 
that  so  many  other  of  the  accused  did. 
These  escapes  were  numerous  during  the 
witchcraft  trials.  Whether  the  jails  were 
weakly  constructed,  or  the  jailers  did  not 
guard  the  prisoners  closely  at  all  times, 
it  is  not  possible  to  say.  It  is  possible 
that  high  officials  sometimes  connived 
at  the  escape  of  accused  persons.  Most 
of  these  escapes  were  from  the  Boston 
jail,  which  would  naturally  be  as  strong 
as  any.  '      On  the  other   hand,   the  Ips- 

1  Phillip  English  and  wife  were  allowed  the  freedom  of 
the  town  under  bonds,  being  required  only  to  sleep  in  jail. 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Col.,  I.,  161. 


wich  jail  was  a 
very  primitive 
structure,  and  es- 
cape from  it  must 
have  been  easy, 
yet  no  one,  so  far 
as  is  known,  ever 
escaped  from  it. 

Mary  Warren 
was,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  pre- 
ceding pages,  one 
of  the  early  and 
persistent  ac- 
cusers. She  was 
twenty  years  of 
age  and  a  servant 
in  the  family  of 
John  Procter.  She 
gave  testimony 
against  some  of 
those  first  charg- 
ed, but  afterwards  became  skeptical  and 
began  to  talk  about  the  deceptions  of  the 
afflicted,  and  said  they  "  did  but  dis- 
semble." The  other  accusing  girls  then 
cried  out  against  her,  and  she  spoke  still 
more  emphatically  against  the  whole  busi- 
ness. A  warrant  for  her  arrest  was  pro- 
cured on  April  18,  and  she  was  examined 
the  following  day.  Parris  kept  the  official 
record  of  that  examination.  He  says, 
when  she  was  coming  towards  the  bar, 
the  afflicted  fell  into  fits.  The  magis- 
trates told  her  she  was  charged  with 
witchcraft,  and  asked  :  "  Are  you  guilty 
or  not  "  ?  To  this  she  replied  :  "  I  am 
innocent."  When  the  afflicted  were 
asked  if  she  had  hurt  them,  some  were 
dumb,  and  Hubbard  "  testified  against 
her."  All  the  afflicted  soon  had  fits. 
At  her  examination  she  fell  into  a  fit,  and 
some  cried  out  that  she  was  going  to 
confess;  "but,'.'  continues  the  report, 
"  Goody  Corey  and  Procter  and  his  wife 
came  in  in  their  apparitions,  and  struck 
her  down,  and  said  she  should  tell  no- 
thing." Then  followed  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  scenes  in  the  whole  witchcraft 
history.  The  official  record  of  the  ex- 
amination says  : 

"After  continuing  in  a  fit  some  time  she  said,  I 
will  speak.  Oh,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  I  am  sorry  for 
it.  Wringing  her  hands  she  fell  into  another  fit. 
Then  attempting  a  little  later  to  speak  her  teeth 
were  set.     She  fell  into  another  fit,  and  shouted, 
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O  Lord  help  me.  0  good  Lord,  save  me.  And 
then  afterwards  cried  again,  I  will  tell,  I  will  tell, 
and  then  fell  into  a  violent  fit  again. 

"  And  afterwards  cried  I  will  tell,  I  will  tell,  they 
did,  they  did,  they  did,  and  then  fell  into  a  violent 
fit  again. 

"  After  a  little  recovery,  she  cried,  I  will  tell,  I 
will  tell.  They  brought  me  to  it.  And  then  fell 
into  a  fit  again,  which  fits  continuing,  she  was 
ordered  to  be  led  out,  and  the  next  to  be  brought 
in,  viz.,  Bridget  Bishop. 

"  She  was  called  in  again,  but  immedi- 
ately taken  with  fits. 

"  Have  you  signed  the  devil's  book  ?  — 
No. 

"  Then  she  fell  into  fits  again,  and  was 
sent  forth  for  air.  After  a  considerable 
space  of  time  she  was  brought  in  again, 
but  could  not  give  account  of  things  by 
reason  of  fits,  and  so  sent  forth. 

"  Mary  Warren  was  called  in  afterwards 
in  private  before  magistrates  and  ministers. 
She  said  I  shall  not  speak  a  word,  but  I 
will,  I  will  speak,  Satan.  She  saith  she 
will  kill  me.  Oh,  she  saith  she  owes  me 
a  spite,  and  will  claw  me  off.  Avoid 
Satan,  for  the  name  of  God,  avoid.  And 
then  fell  into  fits  again,  and  cried,  Will 
ye?  I  will  prevent  ye,  in  the  name  of  God." 

It  will  be  understood  that  Mary  War- 
ren, all  this  time,  was  struggling  to  con- 
fess and  the  devil  sought  to  prevent  her. 
At  least,  that  is  what  she  was  pretending. 
Whether  it  was  a  piece  of  the  most  per- 
fecting acting,  we  do  not  know.  Yet  we 
do  know  now  that  there  was  no  reality 
about  the  witchcraft  business  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Mr.  Parris  notes  that  not 
one  of  the  sufferers  was  afflicted  during 
her  examination  after  she  began  to  con- 
fess. Is  it  possible  that  the  whole  per- 
formance with  Mary  Warren  was  a  part 
of  the  conspiracy  between  her  and  the 
other  accusing  girls,  and  the  older  pro- 
secutors. She  made  a  second  and  circum- 
stantial  confession,  in   which   she   turned- 


state's  evidence,  so  to  speak,  and  told  all 
she  had  seen  and  heard.  She  was  im- 
mediately released  and  returned  to  her 
former  occupation  of  testifying  against 
persons  accused  of  witchcraft.  The  im- 
pression which  her  case  made  on  the 
credulous  people  at  Salem  was  to  con- 
vince them  that  there  was  no  fraud  about 
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the  witchcraft  accusations  and  prosecu- 
tions when  members  of  the  accusing  cir- 
cle were  "cried  out  against"  by  one  of 
their  companions,  and  that  if  she  could 
tear  herself  from  the  devil's  snare,  the 
others  could  do  the  same  if  so  disposed. 
Jonathan  Carey,  whose  wife  was  charged 
with  witchcraft,  has  left  a  circumstantial 
account  of  her  examination  before  the 
magistrates.  It  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
mode  of  procedure,  which  did  not  differ 
in  this  case  from  that  followed  in  others. 
Captain  Carey  was  an  old  shipmaster, 
and  a  man  whose  word  was  not  to  be 
doubted.      He  says  : 

"  May  24.  I  having  heard  some  days,  that  my 
wife  was  accused  of  witchcraft;  being  much  dis- 
turbed at  it,  by  advice  went  to  Salem 
Village,  to  see  if  the  afflicted  knew 
her.  We  arrived  there  on  the  24th 
of  May.  It  happened  to  be  a  day 
appointed  for  examination,  accord- 
ingly, soon  after  our  arrival,  Mr. 
Hathorne  and  Mr.  Corwin,  &c,  went 
to  the  meeting  -  house,  which  was 
the  place  appointed  for  that  work. 
The  minister  began  with  prayer; 
and,  having  taken  care  to  get  a  con- 
venient place,  I  observed  that  the 
afflicted  were  two  girls  of  about  ten 
years  old,  and  about  two  or  three 
others  of  about  eighteen.  One  of 
the  girls  talked  most,  and  could 
discern  more  than  the  rest.  The 
prisoners  were  called  in  one  by  one, 
and,  as  they  came  in,  were  cried  out 
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at,  &c.  The  prisoners  were  placed  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  from  the  justices,  and  the  accusers  were 
between  the  justices  and  them.  The  prisoners 
were  ordered  to  stand  right  before  the  justices, 
with  an  officer  appointed  to  hold  each  hand,  lest 
they  should  therewith  afflict  them,  And  the 
prisoner's  eyes  must  be  constantly  on  the  justices, 
for,  if  they  looked  on  the  afflicted,  they  would 
either  fall  into  fits  or  cry  out  of  being  hurt  by 
them.  After  an  examination  of  the  prisoners, 
who  it  was  afflicted  these  girls,  and  c,  they  were 
put  upon  saying  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  a  trial  of 
their  guilt.  After  the  afflicted  seemed  to  be  out 
of  their  fits,  they  would  look  steadfastly  on  some 
one  person,  and  frequently  not  speak,  and  then 
the  justices  said  they  were  struck'  dumb,  and  after 
a  little  time  would  speak  again.  Then  the  jus- 
tices said  to  the  accusers,  "  Which 
of  you  will  go  and  touch  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar"?  Then  the 
most  courageous  would  adventure, 
but,  before  they  made  three  steps, 
would  ordinarily  fall  down  as  in  a 
fit.  The  justices  ordered  that  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  carried  to 
the  prisoner,  that  she  might  touch 
them,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
touched  by  the  accused,  the 
justices  would  say:  "They  are 
well,"  before  I  could  discern  any 
alteration,  —  by  which  I  observed 
that  the  justices  understood  the 
manner  of  it.  Thus  far  I  was  only 
as  a  spectator.  My  wife  also  was 
there  part  of  the  time,  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  her  by  the 
afflicted,  except  once  or  twice  they 
came  to  her  and  asked  her  name. 
"  Rut  T,  having  an  opportunity 
to  discourse  Mr.  Hale  with  whom 
T  had  formerly  acquaintance,  I 
took  his  advice  what  T  had  best 
do,  and  desired  of  him  that  I  have 


an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  her  that  accused 
my  wife  ;  which  he 
promised  should  be,  I 
acquainting  him  that 
I  reposed  my  trust  in 
him.  Accordingly,  he 
came  to  me  after  the 
examination  was  over, 
and  told  me  I  had 
now  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  the  said 
accuser,  Abigail  Wil- 
liams, a  girl  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old,  but 
that  we  could  not  be 
in  private  at  Mr.  Par- 
ris's  house,  as  he  had 
promised  me;  we 
went,  therefore,  into 
the  ale-house,  where 
an  Indian  man  attend- 
ed us,  who,  it  seems, 
was  one  of  the  afflict- 
ed; to  him  we  gave 
some  cider;  he  showed 
several  scars  that  seemed  as  if  they  had  been 
long  there,  and  showed  them  as  done  by  witch- 
craft, and  acquainted  us  that  his  wife,  who  also 
was  a  slave,  was  in  prison  for  witchcraft.  And 
now  instead  of  one  accuser,  they  all  came  in, 
and  began  to  tumble  down  like  swine ;  and  then 
all  three  women  were  called  in  to  attend  them. 
We  in  the  room  were  all  at  a  stand  to  see  who 
they  would  cry  out  of;  but  in  a  short  time  they  cried 
out  "Carey";  and  immediately  after  a  warrant 
was  sent  from  the  justices  to  bring  my  wife  before 
them,  who  was  sitting  in  a  chamber  near  by, 
waiting  for  this.  Being  brought  before  the  jus- 
tices her  chief  accusers  were  two  girls.  My  wife 
declared  to  the  justices  that  she  never  had  any 
knowledge  of  them  before  that  day.  She  was 
forced  to  stand  with  her  arms  stretched  out.     I 
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requested  that  I  might  hold  one  of  her  hands, 
but  it  was  denied  me.  Then  she  desired  me  to 
wipe  the  tears  from  her  eves  and  the  sweat  from 
her  face,  which  I  did;  then  she  desired  she 
might  lean  herself  on  me,  saying  she  should  faint. 
Justice  Hathorne  replied  she  had  strength  enough 
to  torment  these  persons,  and  she  should  have 
strength  to  stand.  I  speaking  something  against 
their  cruel  proceedings,  they  commanded  me  to 
be  silent,  or  else  I  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
room.  The  Indian  before  mentioned  was  also 
brought  in  to  be  one  of  her  accusers,  being  come 
in,  he  now  (when  before  the  justices)  fell  down 
and  tumbled  about  like  a  hog  but  said  nothing. 
The  justices  asked  the  girls  who  afflicted  the  In- 
dian:  they  answered,  she  (meaning  my  wife), 
and  that  she  now  lay  upon  him.  The  justices 
ordered  her  to  touch  him,  in  order  to  his  cure,  but 
her  head  must  be  turned  another  way,  lest, 
instead  of  curing,  she  should  make  him  worse  by 
her  looking  on  him,  her  hand  being  guided  to 
take  hold  of  his,  but  the  Indian  took  hold  of  her 
hand  and  pulled  her  down  on  the  floor  in  a  bar- 
barous manner;  then  his  hand  was  taken  off  and 
her  hand  put  on  his,  and  the  cure  was  quickly 
wrought." 

Captain  Carey  said  he  had  difficulty  to 
get  a  bed  for  his  wife  that  night.  She 
was  committed  to  jail  in  Boston,  and  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Cambridge.  "  Hav- 
ing been  there  one  night,  next  night  the 
jailer  put  irons  on  her  legs ;  the  weight 
was  about  eight  pounds."  These  irons 
and  other  afflictions  threw  her  into  convul- 
sions, and  he  tried  to  have  the  irons  taken 
off,  but  in  vain.  When  the  trials  came 
on  Carey  went  to  Salem  to  see  how  they 
were  conducted.  Finding  that  spectral 
testimony  and  idle  gossip  were  admitted 
as  evidence,  he  told  his  wife  she  had 
nothing  to  hope  for  there.  He  procured 
her  escape  from  jail  and  they  went  to 
New  York,  where  Governor  Fletcher  be- 
friended them. 


In  reviewing  the  story  presented  in  the 
preceding  pages  I  confess  to  a  measure 
of  doubt  as  to  the  moving  causes  in  this 
terrible  tragedy.  It  seems  impossible  to 
believe  a  tithe  of  the  statements  which 
were  made  at  the  trials.  And  yet  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  say  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  testified  upon  their  oaths,  in- 
tentionally and  wilfully  falsified.  Nor 
does  it  seem  possible  that  they  did,  or 
could,  invent  all  these  marvellous  tales  — 
fictions  rivalling  the  imaginative  genius 
of  Haggard  or  Jules  Verne.     Neverthe- 


less, we  know  that  the  greater  portion  of 
their  depositions  were  without  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Many  of  them  we  may 
attribute  to  the  wild  fancyings  of  minds 
disordered  by  the  excited  state  of  the 
community.  Others  cannot  be  thus  ex- 
plained satisfactorily.  In  order  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  the  acts  and  words 
of  these  people,  we  must  first  put  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  1692.  They  believed  in  witch- 
craft; that  there  was  such  a  thing,  no 
one  doubted.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
wisest  jurists,  as  well  as  all  the  minis- 
ters, believed  in  the  existence  of  witches. 
Books  were  written  upon  the  subject  as 
upon  insanity  and  kindred  topics.  Peo- 
ple had  been  arrested  and  executed  for 
the  alleged  crime  in  all  Christian  coun- 
tries. For  nearly  half  a  century  previous 
to  1692,  prosecutions  were  made  for 
witchcraft  in  New  England.  Men  like 
Governor  Endicott,  Governor  Winthrop> 
and  even  the  liberal-minded  Bradstreet, 
had  passed  sentence  upon  its  unfortu- 
nate victims.  Shall  we,  then,  wonder 
that  the  people  of  Salem  Village  attrib- 
uted to  the  demon  witchcraft  the  strange 
performances  of  Abigail  Williams,  Eliza- 
beth Parris,  Ann  Putnam  and  their  asso- 
ciates, in  February,  1692.  Rather  shall 
we  not  record  our  admiration  that  there 
and  then  the  belief  in  spectral  evidence, 
and,  necessarily,  witchcraft,  received  its 
death  blow?  The  refusal  of  the  Essex 
jury  to  convict  in  January,  1693,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  not  only  in  Salem 
but  in  the  world.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, which  seems  most  rational  is  that 
'  which  attributes  the  unfortunate  affair  to 
a  species  of  neighborhood  insanity,  a 
wholesale  delusion.  It  was  like  a  cyclone 
that  sweeps  over  the  land,  or  a  confla- 
gration that  wipes  out  of  existence  whole 
sections  of  a  city.  We  do  not  realize 
the  awful  drama  which  is  being  enacted 
around  us.  Only  when  the  storm  has 
passed  and  we  awake  to  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  calamity,  do  we  appre- 
ciate its  force  ;  then,  the  hour  of  its  rag- 
ing seems  like  a  dream.  Such,  I  judge, 
was  substantially  the  case  with  our  ances- 
tors two  centuries  ago.  They  did  not 
realize,  during  the  summer  of  1692,  the 
awfulness    of   the  tragedy  they  were  en- 
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acting.  They  believed  that  they  were 
casting  out  devils,  and  that  any  measures, 
however  severe,  were  justifiable.  Their 
language  after  the  storm  was  passed  and 
a  calm  had  settled  over  the  land,  implies 
as  much,  and  more,  —  that  the  full  real- 
ization of  what  they  had  been  doing, 
dawned  on  them  only  after  all  was  over. 
The  witchcraft  tragedy  must  then  have 
seemed  to  them  like  a  horrid  nightmare. 


We  of  the  present  generation  shudder  at 
the  intolerant  persecutions  and  supersti- 
tions of  our  ancestors.  Let  us  do  noth- 
ing in  politics  or  religion  that  will  cause 
our  descendants  to  blush  for  us.  It  is 
well  to  review  the  unwise  or  unjust  acts 
of  our  ancestors  sometimes,  as  we  would 
place  a  beacon  on  some  shoal  or  reef 
where  a  ship  had  been  wrecked,  to  warn 
others  of  the  danger. 


ROUGET   DE    LISLE.1 


By    Wilbur  Larremore. 

FOR  France's  Epic  writ  in  blood  and  steel 
When  haughty  hosts  with  glee  embruted  trod 
A  swathe  of  death  through  Europe's  fertile  sod 
To  crush  mankind  beneath  one  despot's  heel, 
There  came,  in  few  turns  of  the  fickle  wheel, 
Moscow  and  Waterloo  for  Ichabod, 
The  pathos  of  a  fallen  demigod, 
A  death-bed  on  the  rocks.  — 

But  thou,  De  Lisle, 
Out  of  thy  longing  for  the  light  didst  chant 
The  passion-lyric  of  Man's  liberty, 
After  apostasy  to  kingly  cant 
France  hath  returned  to  own  thy  song  and  thee  ; 
Nor  France  can  bound  thy  fame,  —  like  adamant 
Endures  thy  monument,  Democracy. 

1  The  author  of  the  Marsellaise  Hymn. 


LENNETTE. 

By  Ethel  Davis. 


HE  season  will  long 
be  remembered  that 
ended  the  four  long 
years  that  my  Len- 
nette  and  I  had  been 
separated.  It  had 
been  a  sacrifice  for 
me  to  spend  my  time  alone  in  my  solitary 
home,  half-way  between  two  little  villages, 
while  my  girl  had  been  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege ;  and  when  the  trial  was  over  I  found 
it  hard  to  realize  that  the  time  was  finished. 
During  the  early  summer,  for  four  weeks, 
the  old  fishermen  along  the  shore  had 
scanned  the  western  sky  without  once 
feeling  obliged  to  give  the  ashes  in  their 
clay  pipes  an  ominous  knock  before 
placing  them  between  their  teeth.  For 
four  weeks  they  had  turned  to  the  south 
to  look  out  across  acres  of  sparkling 
water,  that  had  hardly  troubled  itself  to 
change  its  shade  of  green  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  sun  had  smoothed  oujt  the 
first,  fretful  reflection  of  his  waking,  until, 
tired  with  a  day  of  play,  he  sank  into  the 
clouds  in  the  west.  The  long,  black 
wharf,  that  stretched  out  toward  the  blue 
from  the  sandy  shore,  had  grown  hotter 
and  drier  each  succeeding  day,  and  was 
reeking  from  the  barrels  of  salted  cod  at 
its  end.  Under  the  wharf  in  its  cooler 
shade,  the  little  boys,  even  too  idle  for 
mischief,  reposed  at  full  length,  digging 
their  toes  into  the  sand  and  glancing  at 
the  particles  clinging  to  their  brown  legs. 
Against  the  shiny  posts,  that  held  the 
wharf  above  their  heads,  the  seaweeds 
washed  ;  but,  so  gentle  was  the  current 
that  bore  them,  that  hardly  a  single 
thread  had  been  loosened  from  its  place 
during  the  restful  month. 

Each  day  of  the  twenty-eight  the 
fishermen  had  looked  from  sea  to  sky, 
and  murmured,  "Thank  God,  the  lads 
are  having  fine  weather  this  voyage,  if  so 
be  it's  there  as  here  ;  "  and  at  night  the 
women  had  gone  to  rest  almost  able  to 
obey  the  command  to  "  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow." 


Inland,  only  one  short  mile,  the  farm- 
ers had  watched  the  sky  with  anxious 
eyes  while  the  hay  steamed  ;  had  noted 
that  the  tiny  white  clouds,  sprinkled  over 
the  blue,  had  no  look  of  threat  in  their 
dainty  frivolity,  and  had  leisurely  piled 
the  hay  on  to  the  wagons. 

But  when  the  store  was  housed,  the 
same  eyes  noted  the  shrivelled  gardens, 
the  parched  fields,  and  the  thirsty  trees ; 
and  each  night,  as  the  men  gathered  on 
the  piazza  of  the  village  store,  they 
greeted  their  fellow-loungers  with  a  shake 
of  the  head  in  reply  to  the  query  :  "  D'yer 
see  any  prospec'  of  the  drought  lettin' 
up?  "  and  joined  in  the  murmur,  "  It's  a 
hard  year  on  the  crops,  and  no  mistake." 

The  young  folks,  both  of  the  farms  and 
the  shore,  forgot,  as  usual,  the  cares 
which  the  drought  brought  to  the  elders,  — 
forgot  that  bread  must  be  grown  for  the 
winter  and  that  ships  must  weather  the 
storms  in  order  to  come  into  port. 

Between  the  two  hamlets,  —  the  one 
with  its  thankfulness  for  the  sunny  weather, 
the  other  with  its  anxiety  for  change,  — 
stretched  a  long,  yellow  road.  Along  it 
were  small  white  houses,  each  with  its 
rambling  ells.  So  trim,  so  tidy,  so  unim- 
aginative and  thrifty,  so  clean-cut  and 
narrow-minded  did  they  seem,  with  their 
little  front  door-yards  planted  with  old- 
fashioned  flowers  in  geometrical  beds, 
that  one  almost  despaired  of  ever  regain- 
ing sympathy  with  nature  after  resting 
the  eyes  upon  them  —  despaired  until  he 
passed  them  and  found  himself  in  front 
of  some  fresh  cranberry  swamp,  with  its 
clean,  white  sand  checkered  by  bright, 
green  vines,  and  bounded  by  low  bushes 
that  sometimes  parted  to  show  that  the 
horizon  was  not  on  the  edge  of  the  land 
but  on  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

When  I  first  turned  back  to  it,  after 
the  years  of  absence,  my  home  looked  to 
me  like  all  the  others  on  this  sandy  road  ; 
but  now  I  think  of  it  as  a  little  haven 
from  all  the  storms  of  life.  Why  did  I 
never  learn  to  feel  sheltered  until  that  on 
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which  I  leaned  was  taken  from  me? 
When  all  the  sadness  and  responsibility 
of  life  had  become  mine,  my  home  broken 
up,  and  I  turned  back  to  the  little  house 
that  had  been  my  mother's,  I  found  the 
great  emotion  that  had  swept  over  me 
had  brought  me  to  find  peace. 

Now  I  have  even  learned  to  feel  that 
the  least  of  griefs  that  can  come  to  wo- 
man is  the  sorrow  of  losing  by  death  one 
who  is  loved. 

One  day,  in  that  time  of  heat  and 
drought,  I  was  sitting  on  the  broad  pi- 
azza I  had  had  built  about  the  old  house, 
and  thinking  of  Lennette,  my  little  daugh- 
ter, —  little  no  longer,  for  this  was  the 
year  that  had  closed  her  college  course. 
How  unlike  me  she  was  !  All  the  ques- 
tionings that  had  striven  in  me,  the  end- 
less doubt  and  unrest,  were  as  foreign  to 
her  nature  as  they  had  been  inseparable 
from  mine. 

But  if  speculation  little  exercised  Len- 
nette's  mind,  she  was  not  dull,  and  mem- 
ory did  for  her  what  thought  does  for 
others.  She  had  graduated  from  Welles- 
ley,  just  one  month  before  she  finished 
her  twenty-first  year.  Now  that  she  was 
with  me  again  I  was  already  wondering 
what  must  be  made  of  her  life.  To  bury 
her  here  seemed  out  of  the  question  ;  to 
let  her  go  from  me  again  I  felt  to  be  un- 
wise. Should  we  break  up  our  little 
home  and  go  to  some  great  city  where 
she  might  find  a  larger  field  to  grow  and 
to  be  useful? 

There  was  one  other  alternative.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  choose  it  for 
her.  I  could  not  yet  tell  whether  she 
would  choose  it  for  herself.  She  might 
marry  Alphonso  Doane. 

She  was  off  in  the  woods  with  him 
then,  I  knew ;  I  knew  that  his  square 
chin  never  looked  more  determined  than 
when  he  was  trying  to  win  her  consent 
to  go  on  some  such  excursion  with  him  ; 
and  I  knew  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  with 
them,  that  his  set  purpose  in  life  was  to 
make  her  his  wife. 

And  why  should  I  hesitate?  I  tried  to 
say  to  myself  that  it  was  because  I  did 
not  feel  sure  of  Lennette's  love  for  Phon- 
nie,  —  so  they  always  called  him,  —  yet  I 
half  knew  that  it  was  the  force  and  obsti- 
nacy of  his  struggle  to  gain  her,  the  feel- 


ing that  it  was  her  consent  rather  than 
her  love  he  fought  for,  that  repelled  me. 

Lennette  also  was  a  determined  little 
soul ;  but  I  recognized  that  besides  his 
persistence,  Phonnie  had  in  his  favor  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  only  three 
college  men  in  the  village,  and  that  in 
Lennette's  mind  wisdom  came  from 
schools  and  books.  WThile  I  sat,  hidden 
by  the  woodbine  and  honeysuckle  that 
screened  my  porch,  my  eyes  dreamily 
scanning  the  dusty  road,  I  slowly  became 
aware  that  I  was  watching  a  little  party 
of  girls  coming  toward  the  house.  They 
were  all  bending  toward  the  ground, 
closely  scrutinizing  the  dusty  road.  Pres- 
ently there  was  a  flurry  among  them, 
and  I  heard  one  say,  ,  in  an  excited 
voice,  "Here  it  is,  girls!"  to  be  an- 
swered, "  No,  it  isn't  !  Those  are  the 
new  teacher's.  Don't  you  see  the  little 
cross  ribs,  and  no  star  in  the  middle? 
See  that  one.  It  has  a  great,  five-point 
star  right  in  the  ball.  Besides,  Lennette 
never  would  be  coming  up  that  path, 
and  he'd  have  no  call  to  go  that  way  and 
meet  her."  There  was  another  moment's 
search,  and  then  an  exultant  exclama- 
tion :  "  Here  they  are,  star  and  all  !  I 
should  think  they'd  be  tired  out,  traipsing 
all  over  the  country  every  afternoon ! 
Phonnie  can't  tell  how  we  know  where 
to  follow.  Those  rubber  soles  are  too 
funny  !  " 

I  had  hardly  ceased  smiling,  when  I 
saw  Lennette  coming  up  the  walk  from 
a  wood-path,  with  Phonnie.  She  had  a 
vine  of  wild  clematis  swung  around  her, 
making  a  half  frame  for  her  head,  and 
she  held  the  two  ends  in  her  hand. 
How  very  pretty  she  was,  surely ;  so  fresh 
and  rosy,  with  her  round  chin  tilted  up- 
ward, her  dark  hair  brushed  straight  from 
her  white  forehead,  and  falling  behind  in 
two  heavy  plaits !  She  did  not  like  to 
wear  it  so.  She  had  told  me  that  morn- 
ing that  she  was  too  old  for  that.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  that  that  little  head  should 
not  bear  such  a  weight  during  this  heat, 
and  I  had  laughed  at  her  and  gathered 
the  hair  in  my  hands  and  plaited  it. 

Neither  she  nor  Phonnie  noticed  me 
as  I  sat  there  in  the  shade  ;  they  were 
absorbed  in  each  other.  I  could  not  tell 
what  had  been  said  before  ;   but   as  they 
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reached  the  gate,  I  saw  that  both  looked 
a  little  defiant,  and  Lennette  stopped 
short  and  said  decidedly,  "  No  !  " 

Phonnie  paused  a  second,  with  a 
curious,  baffled  look.  "  Then  your  hand, 
Lennette,"  he  said. 

She  hesitated,  still  defiant ;  then  drop- 
ping the  clematis  ends  held  both  hands 
out  to  him  with  a  little  smile.  He  clasped 
them  in  his  and  quickly  kissed  them. 

"  Both  of  them,"  she  said.  "  My  lips 
are  only  for  the  naan  I  love,  only  for 
— ."     She  stopped. 

He  dropped  her  hands  and  looked 
frowningly  at  her. 

"For  whom,  Lennette?"  he  asked; 
but  she  was  apparently  absorbed  in 
selecting  the  prettiest  spray  from  the 
clematis.  She  broke  it  off  and  raised 
her  hand  to  put  it  in  his  buttonhole. 
He  bent  his  head  a  little  and  said  in  a 
low,  decided  tone,  "You  are  going  to 
marry  me,  some  day,  Lennette." 

She  tossed  the  clematis  impatiently 
away,  and  turning  abruptly  from  him, 
without  a  word,  came  up  to  the  house, 
and  passed  under  the  vines,  starting  when 
she  saw  me.  Phonnie  had  turned  and 
was  striding  across  the  fields. 

I  held  my  hand  out  to  Lennette. 
"  I  have  something  funny  to  tell  you, 
dear,"  I  said. 

She  came  to  my  side  and  sat  down 
with  her  hand  in  mine.  To  tell  her  of 
Phcebe's  hunting  party  was  to  give  her 
time  to  recover  from  her  slight  confusion, 
and  me  time  to  think  what  I  wished  to 
say  in  regard  to  Phonnie.  I  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  us  to  look  into  our 
future  together. 

When  I  had  finished  the  account,  and 
before  her  little  laugh  had  died  away,  I 
added,  "  I  had  thought  you  might  sug- 
gest to  Phonnie  to  change  his  shoes,  but 
you  will  not  need  to." 

I  expected  she  would  ask  me  why,  but 
she  exclaimed,  "  Indeed,  I  shall  ask  him 
to  do  it,  mamma.  You  heard  him  at  the 
gate,  and  you  thought  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  said  that  to  me,  but  it  isn't. 
I  have  told  him  a  dozen  times  that  I 
don't  care  for  him  ;  but  I  like  to  walk  and 
talk  with  him  because  we  have  the  same 
interests,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
tell  him   the  same   thing  a  dozen   times 


more.  I  shan't  marry  him,  and  he  under- 
stands it,  only  he  won't  acknowledge  it." 

"My  little  girl,"  I  began,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  ;  but  she  interrupted  me. 

"  Mamma,  I  am  not  a  little  girl  any 
longer.  Four  years  ago,  before  I  had 
been  anywhere  or  seen  anybody  but  these 
stupid  country  people,  I  was  a  child ; 
but  no  girl  can  be  away  from  home 
among  strangers,  and  constantly  using  her 
mind,  without  getting  some  self-reliance 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  world.  Why 
do  you  treat  me  like  a  child,  and  think 
you  must  take  care  of  me  like  one?  " 

"  You  are  my  child,  Lennette  ;  and  to 
me  you  must  always  be  my  little  girl. 
There  are  so  many  things  for  you  to 
learn,  that  only  years  and  hard  experi- 
ence can  teach  you.  You  must  let  your 
mother  teach  you  what  you  could  never 
learn  in  college  walls  without  the  help  of 
a  woman  more  experienced  and  thought- 
ful than  yourself,  or  without  a  different 
nature  of  your  own.  I  shall  begin  now 
with  a  lesson  to  you  about  Phonnie 
Doane.  You  cannot  keep  such  a  man  in 
the  place  you  have  planned  for  him, 
Lennette.  He  is  one  who  cannot  know 
any  scruples  or  feel  any  delicacy  in  get- 
ting what  he  wants.  You  must  choose, 
Lennette.  With  you  it  is  to  break  all 
intimacy,  to  close  to  him  all  doors ;  or  to 
be  made,  sooner  or  later,  a  part  of  his  life. 
You  think  that  you  have  a  strong  will  — 
and  you  have  ;  but  in  comparison  with 
his,  it  is  only  as  iron  to  steel.  Even  if 
his  were  a  different  nature,  I  should  still 
tell  you  that  you  could  not  keep  your 
friendship  on  the  footing  it  is  now.  Only 
Vhen  you  have  loved  yourself  will  you 
understand  how  this  is  impossible.  Yours 
is  not  a  nature  to  learn  without  experi- 
ence. But  I  shall  never  let  you  hurt  a 
man  as  your  own  nature  would  let  you  do 
—  as  I  would  have  done  once.  Now, 
dearest,  go  ;  to-morrow  tell  me  whether 
it  shall  be  a  broken  friendship,  for  that  is 
what  it  will  cost  you  now,  or  the  cer- 
tainty that  in  the  end  you  will  be  Phon- 
nie's  wife." 

She  slowly  gathered  her  flowers  in  her 
hands,  and  with  her  blue  eyes  downcast, 
a  little  flush,  half  of  anger,  half  of  shame, 
on  her  cheeks,  she  went  into  the  house. 
I  sat  on  until  the  darkness  was  deep  and 
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the  stars  had  taken  their  places  in  the 
heavens. 

The  next  morning  I  rose  with  the 
sense  of  something  impending.  All  my 
heart  had  been  in  my  talk  with  my  girl ; 
and  behind  my  words  had  been  the  reso- 
lution to  close  our  little  home  and  leave 
the  village  if  Lennette  should  tell  me  she 
was  ready  to  break  her  intercourse  with 
Phonnie  Doane.  I  knew  that  temptation 
would  surely  prove  too  strong  for  her  if  I 
kept  her  here  among  so  few  congenial 
companions,  and  asked  her  to  deny  her- 
self the  amusement  of  a  friendship  she 
found  so  entertaining. 

I  was  weak  enough  to  feel  glad  that 
Lennette  had  so  much  of  coquetry  in  her 
nature.  For  her  to  use  her  power  meanly 
would  have  been  a  pain  to  me ;  but  I 
could  not  have  borne  to  see  her  with  the 
morbid  conscientiousness  of  the  old-maid 
temperament.  Even  a  little  wickedness 
in  her  treatment  of  the  men  about  her 
was,  I  fear,  preferable  to  me  to  the  feel- 
ing that  she  might  not  attract  them  if  she 
chose.  It  was  my  vanity  coming  out  in 
my  thirst  for  admiration  of  my  child,  long 
after  it  had  been  conquered  and  despised 
for  myself. 

But  when  Lennette  told  me,  with  a 
little  set  look  about  her  mouth,  that  she 
had  decided  to  risk  her  companionship 
with  Phonnie,  I  heard  it  with  a  sickening 
dread.  It  was  in  vain  I  told  myself  it 
was  a  case  where  I  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere, not  even  as  her  mother ;  for  without 
good  reason  what  human  being  has  a 
right  to  part  two  natures  inclined  to  adapt 
themselves  one  to  the  other?  I  knew 
that  Phonnie  Doane's  life  had  been  clean, 
his  character,  though  disagreeable  to  me, 
blameless ;  and  at  twenty-seven  his  busi- 
ness was  firmly  established.  He  was 
young  to  hold  so  responsible  a  position, 
being  already  cashier  of  the  Port  Bank, 
where  the  president  was  only  a  nominal 
officer,  and  the  whole  responsibility  came 
on  the  cashier.  In  that  neighborhood 
his  modest  salary  was  accounted  wealth. 
Was  there  any  other  mother  in  the  place 
who  would  not  feel  her  daughter  well 
started  in  life  as  Phonnie's  wife? 

But  as  the  summer  waned,  Lennette 
herself  seemed  restless,  not  quite  happy. 
The  leaves  had  not   all  fallen,  the  cran- 


berry pickers  still  worked  on  the  swamps, 
turning  the  labor  into  holiday,  and  emp- 
tying the  town  of  all  but  the  aged  while 
the  picking  lasted,  —  when  Lennette  had 
promised  Phonnie  to  be  his  wife. 

She  did  not  love  him,  I  was  sure.  I 
even  thought  that  she  had  yet  no  dream 
of  what  love  might  be ;  but  his  persis- 
tence, his  obstinate  iteration,  had  worn 
her  out.  He  told  her  he  would  make 
her  love  him,  and  from  very  fatigue  I 
thought  she  had  let  herself  believe  that  in 
time  he  could. 

When  my  mother  had  laid  the  orange 
wreath  on  my  head,  it  was  to  give  me  to 
one  almost  as  dear  to  her  as  if  he  had 
been  her  son ;  to  one  so  strong  and  true, 
that  to  live  by  his  side  was  to  pledge 
one's  self  to  grow  into  one's  best  and 
noblest ;  yet  as  those  dear  hands  touched 
me  here  and  there,  as  she  saw  some  lov- 
ing help  was  needed,  they  trembled,  and 
more  than  once  she  paused  to  take  my 
face  between  them,  and  search  my  soul 
through  my  reluctant  eyes.  And  when 
the  last  touch  was  made,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  linger  for,  she  took  me  in  her 
arms,  and  said  : 

"  Darling,  it  seems  as  though  God 
means  your  life  to  be  a  happy  one.  But 
as  I  think  of  letting  you  go  out  from  your 
home  among  strangers,  even  with  the  one 
for  whom  you  leave  us,  you  seem  to  me 
to  be  alone.  Oh  !  my  little  one,  I  trem- 
ble —  I  tremble  for  you  in  this  strange, 
new  life  !  " 

If  she  feared  for  me  when  all  was  so 
enwrapped  with  love  and  trust,  is  it  a 
wonder  that  the  tears  fell  fast  from  my 
eyes  as  I  plaited  my  darling's  hair  and 
wound  it  round  her  head?  Is  it  strange 
that  the  paleness  of  her  pretty  face  gave 
me  a  pang  of  fear,  and  that  I  dreaded 
almost  beyond  endurance  to  place  her 
irrevocably  in  the  power  of  a  man  I  did 
not  like,  even  though  ever  since  she  be- 
came engaged  to  him,  he  had  seemed  to 
worship  her? 

But  afterward,  as  time  passed,  I  found 
her  growing  more  and  more  happy  and 
contented  in  their  little  home  ;  absorbed 
in  her  husband  and  her  housekeeping, 
studying  and  reading,  filling  each  moment 
of  her  time.  Yet,  even  then,  one  thing 
was  lacking  in  her  home. 
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Phonnie  had  a  superb  conceit.  He 
invested  each  of  his  personal  belongings, 
his  relatives,  his  friends,  with  a  halo.  He 
considered  that  he  had  given  you  sufficient 
guaranty  of  their  perfections  when  he 
told  you  they  were  his.  Not  sharing  this 
feeling,  I  often  had  in  Lennette's  home  a 
feeling  of  want. 

It  was  not  beauty  which  I  felt  to  be 
lacking ;  for,  unlike  the  little  home  in 
which  I  had  begun  life  so  happily,  it  had 
been  furnished  throughout  at  once,  not 
simply  with  those  things  that  were  neces- 
sary, but  with  furniture  that  Lennette  and 
Phonnie  had  travelled  eighty  miles  to 
select,  and  that  was  satisfying  to  the 
taste.  A  good  beginning  for  a  library 
had  been  made,  too,  and  about  the  rooms 
were  evidence  of  the  fact  that  each  week 
Lennette  took  the  journey  to  Boston  to 
take  her  lesson  in  German  and  hear  the 
Symphony  rehearsal.  Nor  was  it  a  lack 
of  love  which  I  felt,  for  that  was  deepen- 
ing day  by  day  between  them,  taking 
root  in  Lennette's  nature  as  I  had  feared 
it  never  would. 

When  a  man  or  woman  of  fifty  enters 
the  life  of  two  young  people  who  have 
just  laid  the  foundation  of  another  home, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  smile  as  one  sees 
the  confidence  of  the  two  that  this  little 
sanctuary  can  be  kept  free  from  all  those 
taints  they  see  in  older  homes.  Their 
new  love  glorifies  the  whole  of  life  to 
them.  They  are  so  sure  that  worldliness 
and  false  ambition  and  selfishness  can  be 
kept  outside  their  doors ;  so  strong  in 
their  disregard  of  criticism,  if  only  they 
have  the  approbation  of  each  other ;  so 
hopeful  that  they  will  not  be  like  the  rest 
of  the  prosaic,  worldly  world.  But  before 
the  smile  has  really  been  born,  the 
visitor  finds  it  has  died  in  a  sigh,  and 
starts  to  find  there  are  tears  in  his  eyes  ; 
and  that  he,  too,  is  hoping  that  this  little 
home,  so  fresh  and  sweet  just  now,  will 
keep  its  beautiful  illusions  and  its  aspira- 
tions to  the  end. 

This  intense  longing  for  the  ideal  that 
I  had  seen  in  other  homes  —  often,  alas  ! 
dying  out  and  replaced  by  desires  so 
much  less  worthy  —  was  what  was  lacking 
in  my  daughters  life.  There  was  none 
of  that  willingness  to  wait  and  endure  for 
what  they  wished,  meantime  resolving  so 


to  ennoble  the  life  with  high  purposes 
that  empty  spaces  should  be  filled  from 
the  spirit.  There  was  instead  an  unin- 
terrupted resolve  to  have.  Whoever  else 
must  lack,  whoever  else  must  pay,  at 
least  they  must  be  supplied ;  only  toward 
the  few  they  loved  and  felt  to  be  a  part  of 
themselves  did  they  feel  called  upon  to 
exercise  any  self-denial. 

When,  as  it  happened,  a  family  moved 
into  the  neighborhood,  I  heard  Lennette 
express  a  decision  not  to  walk  the  half 
mile  and  call  on  them.  This  was  quickly 
seconded  by  Phonnie,  followed  by  an  ex- 
pression of  disgust  that  one  of  the 
children  had  come  and  asked  to  borrow 
a  step-ladder,  to  help  put  some  of  their 
belongings  into  place.  This  simply 
seemed  to  give  a  fear  to  the  young  people 
lest  the  new-comers  should  be  of  the 
borrowing  kind.  There  was  no  kindly 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness  to- 
ward them  in  their  unsettled  condition, 
perhaps  homesick  and  lonely  in  their 
new,  strange  place. 

The  beautiful  hound  that  belonged  to 
the  new-comers  was  quickly  tabooed  by 
Phonnie.  It  had  committed  a  crime. 
It  had  chased  and  frightened  Lennette's 
Maltese  cat.  Phonnie  was  resolved  to 
"  shoot  it."  That  cat  was  her  cat,  and 
not  to  be  treated  as  other  cats. 

As  I  looked  about  at  their  pretty  furni- 
ture, and  realized  that  it  was  unpaid  for ; 
looked  at  their  books,  and  realized  that 
the  spirit  of  their  creators  was  not  being 
taken  home ;  as  I  thought  of  my  own 
pleading  that  their  start  in  life  should  not 
be  burdened  by  debts, — it  seemed  to  me 
that  a  heavy  shadow  hung  over  the  house 
which  not  all  the  sunshine  that  lighted 
the  walls  and  the  furniture  and  the 
polished  floor,  not  all  the  breezes  that 
pushed  the  muslin  draperies  could  clear 
away.  Only  their  love  for  each  other 
was  my  comfort  and  my  hope. 

I  had  been  with  them  one  afternoon, 
and  Lennette  had  given  me  one  sentence 
to  remember,  that  was  an  echo  of  my 
own  feeling.  Phonnie  had  come  into  the 
room  where  we  were  sitting,  his  arms 
laden  with  papers,  musty,  ugly  documents, 
over  which  his  face  looked,  in  contrast 
with  their  age,  boyish  and  young,  al- 
though it  was  in  itself  mature  for  his  years. 
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"Lennette,"  he  said,  "  can  you  spare 
me  still  another  of  those  press  drawers? 
You  see  what  I  am  staggering  under,  and 
there  is  no  place  so  convenient  for  them 
as  our  own  room." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
said  "Yes." 

"  Then  come  with  me  and  clear  the 
drawer.  I  know  your  mother  will  excuse 
you." 

I  smiled  my  answer,  and  Lennette  be- 
gan to  pick  up  her  work,  while  Phonnie 
perched  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  table 
and  watched  her  movements.  She  looked 
thoughtful  and  a  little  amused,  then 
glanced  at  him  and  at  me  with  a  little 
smile,  and  said  : 

"  I  used  to  think  it  would  be  terrible 
to  have  everything  in  common,  even  to 
share  my  room.  But  now  it  is  the  joy 
of  my  life  to  have  it  so.  I  am- never  so 
glad  as  when  we  are  in  that  little  spot 
together,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
shut  out.  It  is  the  only  place  where  we 
seem  quite  alone."  With  that  she  slid 
her  hand  into  his,  and  they  left  the  room 
together. 

But  if  Lennette  sometimes  lightened 
my  burden  of  foreboding,  Phonnie  con- 
stantly weighted  it.  I  can  see  him  as 
though  he  were  before  my  eyes  now  :  his 
square  figure  ;  his  blue  eyes,  restless  and 
observant ;  his  short,  square-fingered 
hands ;  above  all,  his  heavy  chin.  He 
had  a  way  of  perching  himself  on  the 
edge  of  a  table,  the  arm  of  a  chair,  a 
window  ledge,  any  projection,  and,  with 
one  foot  crossed  over  his  knee,  chatting 
or  arguing  by  the  hour.  I  remember  one 
day  he  came  in  as  I  sat  alone  in  his  little 
sitting-room  and  dropped  on  to  the  arm 
of  the  sofa,  looking  at  me  rather  search- 
ingly  before  he  said,  "  I  have  just  cast 
my  vote  on  the  liquor  question."  This 
was  a  question  that  had  been  attracting 
the  attention  of  all  the  thoughtful  people 
in  the  town..  In  a  large  city  the  needs 
of  the  community  can  never  be  so  ac- 
curately known  as  in  a  small  village.  In 
a  little  hamlet  like  ours,  where  every  in- 
habitant directly  knew  every  other,  we 
could  judge  what  was  needed  by  the 
majority  with  tolerable  exactness ;  and 
for  some  time  great   suffering  had  been 


caused  by  the  free  sale  of  liquors.  It 
was  with  some  anxiety,  then,  that  I  said 
to  Phonnie  : 

"  How  did  you  vote?  " 

"For  free  sale,"  he  replied. 

I  looked  at  him  surprised.  "  Why  did 
you  do  it?  " 

He  took  a  cigarette  case  from  his 
pocket,  lighted  a  cigarette,  then  turned  to 
me,  and  said  calmly,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of 
becoming  a  drunkard,  so  I  am  not  voting 
against  myself  when  I  vote  that  way.  If 
any  man  is  fool  enough  to  vote  for  his 
own  destruction,  the  sooner  he  gets  it 
and  clears  the  road  for  men  of  sense,  the 
better.  I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
fools  in  the  community,  and  I  should 
lessen  my  income  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,, 
as  my  money  is  placed,  if  I  let  a  prohi- 
bition vote  carry  the  day.  That's  why  I 
did  it,  and  that's  reason  enough,  isn't  it?  " 

He  flipped  the  ashes  from  the  end  of 
his  cigarette  with  his  little  finger,  placed 
it  in  his  mouth,  and  looked  quietly  at  me. 

"Phonnie,"  I  said,  "how  are  you  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  sympathy  for  other 
men?  Does  nothing  teach  you  that  in 
protecting  others  lies  your  only  protec- 
tion for  yourself?  If  you  cannot  learn 
the  lesson  from^noble  motives,  can  you 
not  do  it  at  least  from  love  of  yourself?  " 

I  did  not  care  to  say  more.  He  only 
smiled  a  slow,  sarcastic  smile,  and  an- 
swered, 

"  That  may  be  very  fine.  The  only 
thing  I  know  is  that  Lennette  is  a  gem 
and  needs  a  good  setting.  We  were  not 
made  to  dwarf  ourselves  in  ugly  surround- 
ings. Beauty  is  necessary  to  growth  ;  and 
so  is  contact  with  good  minds.  We  get 
that  by  going  once  a  week  to  Boston. 
It  costs  me  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
dollars  a  winter ;  so  I  am  not  going  to 
take  one  cent  of  my  money  to  throw  into 
the  jaws  of  so-called  philanthropy.  The 
best  philanthropy  I  understand  is  for  a 
man  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  his 
family.  If  he  does  that,  he  will  do  the 
best  thing  for  the  world,  in  my  opinion  !  " 

It  was  not  simply  Phonnie's  opinion  I 
was  face  to  face  with,  it  was  Phonnie 
himself,  —  the  essence  of  the  man,  the 
whole  of  him.  To  get,  to  have,  to  hold, 
—  this  was  life  to  him. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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By  Rev.  William  H.  Savage. 


IN  the  summer  of  1630,  a  company  of 
immigrants,  newly-arrived  from  Eng- 
land, ascended  the  Charles  River,  and 
selected  a  place  for  settlement.  The 
leaders  of  this  company  were  Sir  Rich- 
ard Saltonstall,  a  noble  gentleman  from 
Yorkshire,  and  Rev.  George  Phillips,  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge.  Just  how  many 
people  followed  them  is  not  definitely 
known.  On  the  7th  of  September,  1630, 
the  Board  of  Assistants  sitting  at  Charles- 
town,  ordered  that  "  Trimountain  be 
called  Boston  ;  Mattapan,  Dorchester  ; 
and  the  town  upon  Charles  River,  Water- 
town."  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
incorporation,  by  virtue  of  which  Water- 
town  holds  its  name  and  a  fragment  of  its 
ancient  domain. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  about  five 
weeks  before  the  settlement  had  been 
legally  named,  a  company  of  men  were 
assembled  (  probably  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall  ) ,  for  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  They  had  come  together 
upon   the    recommendation  of    the   gov- 


ernor, on  account  of  the  great  sickness 
then  prevailing  among  the  people  in 
Charlestown.  But  they  had  another  rea- 
son for  their  assembly,  for  Mather  says 
(  Magnalia,  Vol.  I.,  p.  340  )  :  "  They 
resolved  that  they  would  combine  into  a 
church  fellowship  as  their  first  work." 
After  the  close  of  their  religious  exercises, 
Mather  goes  on  to  say :  "  About  forty 
men,  whereof  the  first  was  that  excellent 
knight,  Sir  Richard  Salstonstall,  then  sub- 
scribed this  covenant,  '  in  order  unto 
their  coalescence  into  a  church  estate.'  " 
He  then  gives  (p.  341  )  a  copy  of  the 
covenant,  "  because  it  was  one  of  the  first 
ecclesiastical  transactions  of  this  nature 
managed  in  this  colony."  This  docu- 
ment is  worthy  of  preservation,  for  a  rea- 
son which  will  appear  further  on.  It  was 
as  follows  : 

"July  30,  1630. 
We  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  having 
through  God's  mercy  escaped  out  of  the  pollutions 
of  the  world,  and  been  taken  into  the  society  of 
his  People,  with  all  thankfulness  do  hereby,  both 
with  heart  and  hand,  acknowledge  that  his  gra- 
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cious  goodness  and  fatherly  care  towards  us;  and 
for  further  and  more  full  declaration  thereof,  to 
the  present  and  future  ages,  have  undertaken  (  for 
the  promoting  of  his  glory  and  the  Church's  good, 
and  the  honor  of  our  blessed  Jesus,  in  our  more 
full  and  free  subjecting  of  ourselves  and  ours, 
under  his  gracious  government,  in  the  practice 
of  and  obedience  unto  all  his  holy  ordinances  and 
orders,  which  he  hath  pleased  to  prescribe  and 
impose  upon  us  )  a  long  and  hazardous  voyage 
from  East  to  West,  from  Old  England  in  Europe, 
to  New  England  in  America;  that  we  may  walk 
before  Him,  and  serve  him  without  fear  in  holi- 
ness and  righteousness  all  the   days  of  our  lives; 


Sir   Richard   Saltonstall. 

and  being  safely  arrived  here,  and  thus  far  on- 
wards peaceably  preserved  by  his  special  provi- 
dence, that  we  may  bring  forth  our  intentions  into 
actions,  and  perfect  our  resolutions,  in  the  begin- 
nings of  some  just  and  meet  executions;  we  have 
separated  the  day  above  written  from  all  other  ser- 
vices, and  dedicated  it  wholly  to  the  Lord  in 
divine  employments,  for  a  day  of  afflicting  our  souls, 
and  humbling  ourselves  before  the  Lord,  to  seek 
him,  and  at  his  hands,  a  way  to  walk  in  by  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  that  we  might  know  what  was 
good  in  his  sight;  and  the  Lord  was  intreated  of  us. 
"  For  in  the  end  of  that  day,  after  the  finishing 
of  our  publick  duties,  we  do  all,  before  we  depart, 
solemnly  and  with  all  our  hearts,  personally,  man 
by  man  for  our  selves  and  ours  (charging  them 
before  Christ  and  his  elect  angels,  even  them 
that    are    not    here  with    us   this    day,  or  are    yet 


unborn,  that  they  keep  the  promise  unblameably 
and  faithfully  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus), 
promise,  and  enter  into  a  sure  covenant  with  the 
Lord  our  God,  and  before  him  with  one  another, 
by  oath  and  serious  protestation  made,  to  renounce 
all  idolatry  and  superstition,  will-worship,  all 
human  traditions  and  inventions  whatsoever,  in 
the  worship  of  God;  and  forsaking  all  evil  ways,, 
do  give  ourselves  wholly  unto  the  Lord  Jesus,  to 
do  him  faithful  service,  observing  and  keeping  all 
his  statutes,  commands,  and  ordinances,  in  all 
matters  concerning  our  reformation;  his  worship, 
administrations,  ministry  and  government;  and 
in  the  carriage  of  ourselves  among,  and  one  to- 
wards another,  as  he  hath  prescribed 
in  his  holy  word.  Further  swearing 
to  cleave  unto  that  alone,  and  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  thereof,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  as  unto 
the  most  clear  light  and  infallible 
rule,  and  all-sufficient  canon,  in  all 
things  that  concern  us  in  this  our 
way.  In  witness  of  all,  we  do  ex- 
animo,  and,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
hereto  set  our  names  or  marks,  in 
the  day  and  year  above  written." 

In  the  ears  of  to-day  this 
long-drawn  statement  has  a 
curious  sound.  At  first  hear- 
ing, its  involved  and  cum- 
brous sentences  seem  to  have 
little  to  do  with  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  to  aim  at  any 
other  life  in  a  very  zigzag 
fashion.  Why  people  who 
had  not  yet  taken  time  to  get 
a  roof  over  their  heads,  should 
give  a  day  to  drawing  up  and 
signing  such  a  document  as 
that,  with  ceremonies  so  for- 
mal and  solemn,  is,  at  the 
first  glance,  by  no  means 
plain.  To  the  very  "  practi- 
cal "  man  of  the  present  time, 
who  finds  history  tiresome, 
and  theology  stupid,  the  whole 
business  appears  a  piece  of  ponderous 
nonsense. 

But  such  an  estimate  of  the  work  done 
on  that  30th  of  July,  1630,  is  far  astray 
from  the  truth.  Every  word  in  that  old 
document  was  then  alive  with  tremendous 
meaning.  On  that  paper  were  traced  the 
lines  of  a  struggle  that  was  then  shaking 
all  Europe.  The  WTatertown  Covenant 
was  at  once  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
troth-plight  of  its  signers  to  stand  by 
those  rights  and  by  one  another  in  life 
and  in  death.  Said  Andrew  Melville  to 
him  who  was  afterwards  James  I.  of  Eng- 
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land :  "  I  tell  you,  sir,  there  are  two 
kings  and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland, 
There  is  Christ  Jesus  the  King,  and  his 
Kingdom  the  kirk,  whose  subject  James 
VI.  is,  and  of  whose  Kingdom  not  a  king, 
nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member. 
And  they  whom  Christ  hath  called  to 
watch  over  his  kirk  and  govern  his  spirit- 
ual kingdom,  have  sufficient  power  and 
authority  so  to  do,  both  together  and. 
severally." 

Here  is  the  very  dialect  of  the  old 
Watertown  covenant ;  but  what  sounds  to 
an  uninstructed  ear  to  be  but  the  outburst 
of  an  angry  theologian  is,  in  truth,  an 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  traditions  of  despotism  —  an 
assertion  couched  in  language  as  lofty  as 
king  ever  held  towards  his  poorest  vassal. 

When  James  had  put  on  his  English 
crown,  he  said  of  such  as  Melville,  "  I 
will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry 
them  out  of  the  land  !  "  To  this  de- 
clared purpose  of  his  father,  Charles  I, 
added  the  resolution  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish people  conform  to  his  notions  of 
civil  government.  During  the  same  week 
in  March,  1629,  in  which  he  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany, he  had  finally  decided  to  make  an 
end  of  parliamentary  government,  and 
nothing  seemed  left  for  those  who  meant 
to  live  freemen  but  to  seek  a  refuge  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  In  one  year  from 
that  time,  John  Winthrop  and  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall  and  George  Phillips  were  on 
shipboard,  to  found  a  home  for  the  rights 


that  seemed  lost  beyond  hope  in  every 
realm  in  Europe.  The  son  of  James  was 
to  find  that  though  he  might  "  harry " 
his  Puritans,  he  could  not  make  them 
conform.  They  were  to  show  the  world 
a  new  thing  under  the  sun  : 

"  A  church  without  a  bishop, 
state  without  a  king." 


And 


That 


the 


K 


meaning  of  the  old 
covenant  kept  for 
us  on  the  yellow 
page  of  Cotton 
Mather's  rambling 
record.  What  "  that 
excellent  knight," 
Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall and  about  forty 
other  men  set  them- 
selves  to   found  on 
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Old  Meeting-House  in  which  the  Provincial  Congress  held 
their  2d   and   3d   Sessions 

that  July  day  was  a  thing  as  new  as  the 
land  they  had  come  to  possess.  It  was 
not  a  church  at  all,  as  tradition  and  use 
had   defined   the    word   and    shaped  the 
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leading  authorities,  involved 
this  matter  in  much  confusion. 
The  origin  of  this  confusion 
is  found  by  Mr.  James  Savage 
in  Johnson's  "  Wonder  Work- 
ing Providence "  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  it 
has  been  made  general  by- 
Holmes  in  his  "  History  of 
Cambridge,"    and    by   Judge 


iet  Hosmer's   Birthplace. 

institution.  It  was  a  self- 
directing,  religious  democracy, 
having  for  its  aim  the  practice 
of  Christian  behavior ;  and 
not  a  church  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  sacraments.  Nothing 
is  said  in  the  organic  instru- 
ment about  believing  dogmas. 
Every  word  has  reference  to 
conduct  and  a  life  brought  into  harmony 
with  divine   law. 

We  now  pass  naturally  from  the  act  of 
organization  to  consider  the  date  of  that 
act.  Several  writers  who  have  dealt  with 
early  New  England  history  have,  by  their 
own  carelessness  and  by  the  help  of  mis- 
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Birthplace  of  Maria  White. 

Davis  in  an  address  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  Mr. 
Savage  says  of  Johnson's  statement, 
that  "  he  is  entitled  to  little  regard." 
Of  Holmes,  he  says,  "  the  six  churches 
next  after  Salem,  he  assigns  to  1631, 
when  not  one  was  gathered  in  that  year." 

That  the  Salem  church  was  the  first 
that  was  organized  on  New  England  soil 
is  agreed  to  by  everybody.  That  the 
church  in  Watertown  was  organized  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  1630,  the  date 
given  by  Mather,  is  also  settled.  It  is, 
however,  quite  commonly  supposed  that 
the  first  church  in  Dorchester  was  or- 
ganized in  June,  1630,  and  that  the  first 
church  in  Boston  was  coeval  with  that  in 
Watertown. 

In  regard  to  Dorchester,  the  facts  seem 
to  be  these  :  The  first  church  was  or- 
ganized in  Plymouth,  England,  in  March, 
1630,  and  not  on  New  England  soil.  In 
1636,  a  large  part  of  the  membership 
and  one  at  least  of  the  ministers  re- 
moved to  Windsor,  Connecticut.  Bond 
says  that,  "  after  this  removal,  the  remnant 
of  the  church  left  in  Dorchester,  with  Mr. 
Richard  Mather  and  the  company  that 
came  over  with  him,  united  and  organized 
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another  church,  their  covenant  being 
dated  August  23,  1636."  It  does  not 
appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  anything 
to  show  that  Dorchester  ranks  next  to 
Salem.  No  records  are  to  be  found 
to  prove  that  the  present  is  the  origi- 
nal church ;  while  Bond's  statement 
places  it  more  than  six  years  later  than 
Watertown.  Mather  appears  to  confirm 
Bond's  account,  for  he  says  (Vol.  I.,  p. 
73)  that  Dorchester  was 
organized  after  Charles- 
town.  The  above-quoted 
statements  of  Bond  and 
Mather  are  confirmed  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Johnston  in 
his  recent  volume  on  Con- 
necticut (in  the  "  American 
Commonwealths"  series). 
On  pages  59,  60,  Professor 
Johnston  says  "  the  original 
church  of  Watertown  is  still 
in  Massachusetts  ;  the  origi- 
nal churches  of  Cambridge 
(Newtown)  and  Dorchester 
are  now  in  Hartford  and 
Windsor." 

The  facts  regarding  the 
first  church  in  Boston  seem 
to  be  as  follows :  It  was 
organized  Aug.  27,  1630,  in 
Charlestown.  It  remained 
there  less  than  three  months, 
as  the  people  composing  it 
kept  moving  over  to  Boston. 
The  part  of  the  body  which 
remained  behind  joined  with 
others  who  came  later  to 
make  up  the  first  church  in 
Charlestown.  The  process  L. 
was  exactly  that  which 
seems  to  have  been  followed 
in  Dorchester.  The  Boston 
organization  has  always  claimed  to  be  the 
original,  and  its  claim  is  everywhere 
conceded. 

But  on  another  point  its  claim  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  well-founded.  Several 
writers  of  note  and  weight  have  given 
currency  to  the  statement  that  Boston 
and  Watertown  alike  date  from  July  30, 
1630.  But  Winthrop  in  his  Journal 
makes  no  mention  of  the  organization  of 
a  church  on  that  date.  Under  date  of 
August   27,  he   writes,  "We   of  the   con- 


gregation kept  a  fast,  and  chose  Mr. 
Wilson  our  teacher  and  Mr.  Nowell  an 
elder,  and  Mr.  Gager  and  Mr.  Aspinwall 
deacons."  This  date,  Aug.  27,  1630, 
is  that  given  by  Mather  (Vol.  I.,  p.  72). 
Ellis,  in  his  "  Puritan  Age,"  mentions 
Mr.  Wilson  as  one  of  the  four  men  who 
signed  a  brief  covenant  in  "  the  Great 
House  "  in  Charlestown  on  the  30th  of 
July  ;  but  Winthrop's  statement  makes  it 


Harriet   Hosmer. 

evident  that  there  was  no  organization, 
for  he  says  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  made 
teacher  on  the  27th  of  August.  That 
August  27  was  believed,  by  those  who  had 
the  means  for  coming  at  the  facts  at  first 
hand,  to  be  the  true  date  of  the  Boston 
church  seems  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  diary  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Sewall  of  Boston  : 

"1730,  August  27,  I  preached  the  Lecture 
from  2  Peter  3,  15.  'Account  that  the  longe  suf- 
fering of  our  Lord  is  salv" ',  N.  B.     It  is  ys  day 
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one  hundred  years  since  the  first  church  in  this 
town  was  gathered  in  Charlestown." 

That  is  perfectly  explicit,  and  is  con- 
clusive as  to  Boston  opinion  when  men 
had  direct  access  to  original  and  living 
authorities,  and  this  opinion  does  not 
appear  to  be  seriously  impeached.  The 
right  of  Watertown  to  rank  next  to  Salem 
appears  to  be  clear. 

The  decision  and  the  capacity  for 
affairs  displayed  in  the  first  steps  of  their 
community  life  by  the  men  upon  the 
Charles  soon  found  other  fields  of  action. 
In  more  than  one  way  there  appears  to 
have  been  here  a  clearness  of  apprehen- 
sion and  a  breadth  of  view  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  bay  colony. 
Some,  at  least,  of  those  who  settled  here 
understood  what  the  newly  opening  era 
of  history  was  to  record  better  than  it 
was  understood  elsewhere,  and  they  were 
better  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  new 
stage   and   rightly  act   their  parts.     They 


were  to  furnish  the  first 
practical  exemplification  on 
these  shores  of  the  princi- 
ples so  haughtily  proclaimed 
by  Melville  in  his  rebuke  of 
the  conceited  Scottish  king, 
in  which  he  declared  that 
the  true  church  recognized 
no  human  lordship,  and  that 
the  membership  of  such  a 
church  were  competent  to 
order  its  affairs  in  all  mat- 
ters, great  and  small.  Feel- 
ing themselves  quite  able  to 
manage  their  own  business 
without  outside  help,  and 
being  sure  of  their  right  to 
do  it  without  asking  any- 
body's permission,  they  pro- 
ceeded, as  often  as  opportu- 
nity offered,  to  reduce 
opinions  to  practice.  So 
when,  in  1639,  they  desired 
a  colleague  for  Mr.  Phillips, 
their  first  minister,  they 
selected  Mr.  John  Knowles 
and  ordained  him  as  a 
second  pastor,  without  giv- 
ing the  governor  any  notice 
of  their  intended  action, 
without  consultation  with 
any  other  church,  and  with  • 
out  inviting  any  minister  except  their  own. 
This  was  a  very  high-handed  proceeding  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  the  people  made 
themselves  notorious  by  their  action  —  as 
people  generally  do  when  they  turn  their 
principles  into  conduct.  The  historian, 
however,  looking  backward  discovers  in 
Watertown  the  first  Congregational  Church. 
of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Before  they  declared  for  free  govern- 
ment in  the  church,  they  had  won  an  un- 
comfortable notoriety  by  making  them- 
selves the  champions  of  free  thought. 
Mr.  Richard  Browne,  an  elder  of  the 
congregation,  startled  and  scandalized  the 
entire  colony  before  the  end  of  his  first 
year  of  office,  by  declaring  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, "the  churches  of  Rome  were  true 
churches."  He  probably  meant  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church  might  do  things 
pleasing  to  God  and  helpful  to  men,  a 
notion  that  was  then  held  in  England,  as 
well   as  in  this  country,  to  be  a  Satanic 
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delusion.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
against  Archbishop  Laud  that  he  held  the 
view  that  was  confessed  by  the  elder  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church. 

And  Richard  Browne  was  not  alone  in 
holding  this  "doctrine  of  devils,"  for 
he  was  countenanced  and  sustained  by 
George  Phillips  himself,  the  minister  of 
the  church.  Thereupon  arose  a  great 
tempest  that  raged  up  and  down  the 
Charles,  and  gave  Boston  its  first  great 
sensation.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1631, 
the  Governor,  the  Deputy-Governor,  and 
Mr.  Nowell  came  forth  to  see  about  the 
heresy.     The    people    of   the    suspected 


plantations  came  together  and  developed 
as  many  minds  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
town-meeting  of  their  descendants.  In 
the  following  November  the  General 
Court  had  the  matter  up  again.  Mr. 
Phillips  quietly  told  them  that  they  might 
come  out  and  talk  the  business  over  if 
they  desired  to  do  so,  but  he  in  no  way 
intimated  that  he  and  his  people  recog- 
nized m  them  any  right  to  dictate  to  the 
freemen  in  matters  of  opinion.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  during  the 
two  years  of  controversy  either  Mr. 
Phillips  or  Mr.  Browne  receded  from  the 
stand  they  had   taken.      It  is  certain  that 


m:& 
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Some  old  Watertown  Tombstones. 
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the  freemen  held  to  their  rights  and  that 
Mr.  Phillips  and  his  elder  retained  their 
respect  and  confidence.  The  former  was 
beloved  and  trusted  by  all  until  his  death 
in  1644,  and  the  latter  was,  more  than 
twenty  times,  sent  as  representative  to 
the  General  Court. 

In  this  behavior,  the  people  had,  so  far 


Anne  Whitney. 

as  we  can  learn,  the  hearty  sympathy 
of  "  that  excellent  knight,  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall."  In  this  opinion  we  are  sus- 
tained by  Sir  Richard's  letter  to  the  min- 
isters of  Boston,  a  document  that  Water- 
town  may  fairly  claim  as  a  part  of  its 
ancestral  heritage.  Read  in  the  light  of 
the  history  that  was  then  in  the  making, 
the  letter  explains   itself. 

"  Reverend  &   deare  friends,  whom  I  unfaynedly 

love  &  respect,  — 

"  It   doth  not  a  little  grieve  my  spirit  to  heare 
what   Sadd  things  are  reported  dayly  of  your  ty- 


ranny and  persecution  in  New  England,  as  That 
you  fine,  whip,  &  imprison  men  for  their  con- 
sciences; —  First,  you  compel  such  to  come  into 
your  assemblys  as  you  know  will  not  Joyne  with 
you  in  your  worship,  &  when  they  show  their  dis- 
like thereof,  or  witness  against  it,  Then  you  styrre 
up  your  magistrates  to  punish  them  for  such  (as 
you  conceyve)  their  publicke  affronts.  Truly, 
friends,  this  your  practice  of  compelling  any  in 
matters  of  worship  to  doe  that  whereof  they  are 
not  fully  persuaded,  is  to  make 
them  sin,  for  soe  the  Apostle 
(Rom.  14  &  23),  tells  us,  &  many 
are  made  hypocrites  Thereby,  con- 
forming in  their  outward  man  for 
feare  of  punishment.  We  who 
pray  for  you,  &  wish  you  prosper- 
itie  every  way,  hoped  the  Lord 
would  have  given  you  so  much 
light  &  love  there,  that  you  might 
have  been  eyes  to  God's  people 
here;  and  not  to  practice  those 
courses  in  a  wilderness  which  you 
come  so  farre  to  prevent.  These 
rigid  ways  have  layed  you  very 
lowe  in  the  hearts  of  the  saynts. 
I  doe  assure  you  I  have  heard 
them  pray  in  the  publique  assem- 
blies That  the  Lord  would  give 
you  meke  and  humble  spirits,  not 
to  strive  so  much  for  uniformity 
as  to  keepe  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace. 

"  When  I  was  in  Holland,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  warres,  I  re- 
member some  Christians  there,  that 
then  had  serious  thoughts  of  plant- 
ing in  New  England,  desired  me 
to  write  to  the  governor  thereof, 
to  know  if  those  that  differ  from 
you  in  opinion,  yet  houlding  the 
same  foundation  in  religion,  as 
Anabaptists,  Seekers,  Antinomi- 
ans,  &  the  like,  might  be  permit- 
ted to  live  among  you,  to  which  I 
received  this  short  answer  from 
your  then  Governor  —  Mr.  Dudley 
—  God  forbid,  (said  he)  our  love 
for  the  truth  should  be  grown  soe 
could  That  we  should  tolerate 
errours;  <$:  when  (for  satisfaction 
of  myself  &  others)  I  desired  to 
know  your  grounds,  he  referred 
me  to  the  books  written  here,  between  the 
Presbyterians  &  Independents,  which,  if  that  had 
been  sufficient,  1  needed  not  to  have  sent  so 
farre  to  understand  the  reasons  of  your  practice. 
I  hope  you  do  not  assume  to  yourselves  infal- 
libilitie  of  judgment,  when  the  most  learned 
of  the  Apostles  confesseth  he  knew  but  in 
parts,  &  saw  but  darkeley  as  through  a  glass, 
for  God  is  light,  &  no  further  than  he  doth 
illumine  us  can  we  see,  be  our  partes  &  learn- 
ing never  so  great.  Oh  that  all  those  who 
are  brethren,  though  yet  they  cannot  thinke 
&  speake  the  same  things,  might  be  of  one 
accord  in  the  Lord.  Now  the  God  of  patience 
and  consolation  grant  you  to  be  thus  mynded 
towards  one  another,  after  the  example  of  Jesus 
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Christ  our  blessed  Savyor, 
in  whose  everlasting  armes 
of  protection  hee  leaves 
you  who  will  never  leave 
to  be 

"  Your  truly  cY.  much 
affectionate  friend,  in  the 
nearest  union, 

"  RlC  :  Saltonstall." 

"  For  my  reverend  & 
ivorthyly  much  esteem- 
ed friends,  Mr.  Cotton 
&  Mr.  Wilson,  preach- 
ers to  the  Church  which 
is  at  Boston, 

in     New 
this —  " 


England,    give 


If  any  one  desires 
to  know  how  widely 
the  man  whose  name 
stood  first  below  the 
covenant  of  the  Water- 
town  Church  differed  from  those  who  were 
shaping  affairs  at  Boston,  he  may  find 
what  he  seeks  in  these  lines  from  the  pen 
of  Dudley,  to  whom  Saltonstall  sent  his 
letter  from  Holland,  asking  for  toleration 
in  the  Colony. 

"  Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  Toleration  hatch, 
Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice, 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice." 

If  any  one  desires  further  illustration, 


Fowte   House,  General   Warren's   Headquarters. 


Birthplace  of  Anne  Whitney. 

let  him  read  Winthrop's  Journal  for  1638 
and  Savage's  notes  to  the  same. 

Students  of  early  New  England  history 
are  aware  that  Watertown  sustains  a 
unique  relation  to  our  form  of  represen- 
tative government,  but  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  is  confined  to  a  very  small  circle. 
Early  in  1631,  a  tax  of  sixty  pounds 
was  laid  on  the  plantations  by  the  Board 
of  Assistants,  to  pay  for  the  building  of 
fortifications  at  Newe  Towne  (Cam- 
bridge.) 

Concerning  what  fol- 
lowed, John  Fiske,  in 
his  book  on  "  The 
Beginnings  of  New 
England,"  says  : 

"  This  incident  was,  in 
itself  of  small  dimensions,  as 
incidents  in  newly  founded 
states  are  apt  to  be.  But  in 
its  historic  import  it  may 
serve  to  connect  the  Eng- 
land of  John  Hampden  with 
the  New  England  of  Samuel 
Adams.  The  inhabitants  of 
Watertown  at  first  declined 
to  pay  this  tax,  which  was 
assessed  by  the  Board  of 
Assistants,  on  the  ground 
that  English  freemen  cannot 
be  rightfully  taxed  save  with 
their  own  consent.  This 
protest  led  to  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  in- 
fant colony,  and  here,  at 
once,  we  are  introduced 
to  the  beginnings  of  Ameri- 
can    constitutional    history. 
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Paul   Reveres   House. 


At  first  it  was  thought  that  public  business 
could  be  transacted  by  a  primary  assembly  of 
all  the  freemen  in  the  colony  meeting  four 
times  a  year;  but  the  number  of  freemen  in- 
creased so  fast  that  this  was,  in  October,  1630, 
found  to  be  impracticable.  The  right  of  choosing 
the  governor  and  making  the  laws  was  then  left 
to  the  Board  of  Assistants,  and  further,  in  May, 
1631,  it  was  decided  that  the  Assistants  need  not 
be  chosen  afresh  every  year,  but  that  they  might 
keep  their  seats  during  good  behavior  or  until 
ousted  by  special  vote  of  the  freemen.  If  the 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  had  been  ancient  Greeks 
or  Romans,  this  would  have  been  about  as  far  as 
they  could  go   in  the  matter;    the   choice  would 


Public   Library. 


have  been  between  a  primary  assembly  and  an 
assembly  of  notables.  It  is  curious  to  see  Eng- 
lishmen passing  from  one  of  these  alternatives  to 
the  other.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The 
protest  of  the  Watertown  men  came  just  in  time 
to  check  those  proceedings,  which  began  to  have 
a  decidedly  oligarchical  look.  To  settle  the  im- 
mediate question  of  the  tax,  two  deputies  were 
sent  from  each  settlement  to  advise  with  the 
Board  of  Assistants;  while  the  power  of  choosing 
each  year  the  Governor  and  Assistants  was  resumed 
by  the  freemen.  Two  years  later,  in  order  to 
preserve  to  the  freemen  the  power  of  making 
laws  without  interfering  too  much  with  the  or- 
dinary business  of  life,  the  Colonists  fell  back  upon 
the  old  English  rural 
plan  of  electing  deputies 
or  representatives  to  a 
General  Court." 

The  words  of  our 
accomplished  a  n  d 
fair  -  minded  histo- 
rian do  not  exag- 
gerate the  signifi- 
cance of  the  course 
taken  by  "the 
Watertown  men," 
and  its  influence 
upon  the  subsequent 
course  of  history 
upon  this  continent. 
It  outlined  and  in- 
augurated "  the  New 
England  of  Samuel 
Adams,"  it  furnished 
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precedent  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  and 
had  its  fulfilment  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

How  far  George  Phillips  and  Richard 
Browne,  for  here  again  they  stood  to- 
gether, were  in  advance  of  John  Win- 
throp  himself,  in  their  understanding  of 
what  the  action  of  the  court  involved, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Governor's 
Journal  (Vol.  I.,  p.  70). 
Hubbard  sneers  in  his  book 
at  the  men  who  refused  to 
pay  a  tax  of  eight  pounds ; 
but  the  backward  -  looking 
historian  sees  in  their  refusal 
one  of  the  turning  points  in 
the  life  of  a  nation. 

In  another  matter  of  no 
small  interest  "  the  Water- 
town  men"  seem  to  have 
taken  decided  action  before 
any  others  in  the  Bay  Golony. 
The  first  entry  in  the  town 
records  reads  as  follows  : 

"Agreed  by  the  consent  of  the 
Freemen,  That  there  shal  be  Chosen 
three    persons    to    be    [  ]    the 

ordering  of  the  civill  affairs  in  the 
Towne,  one  of  them  to  serve  as 
Towne  Clark,  and  shall  keep  the 
Records  and  Acts  of  the  Towne. 
The  three  chosen  are 

"  William  Jennings, 

Briam  Pembleton, 

John  Eddie." 

We  seem  to  have  in  this 
the  first  recorded  instance  of 
the  choosing  of  ''selectmen," 
in  the  modern  sense  of  that 
word.  Professor  Johnston 
gives,  as  the  date  of  this 
action,  the  year  1633.  It 
was  certainly  not  later  than  1634,  and  the 
form  of  the  entry  indicates  that  the  Free- 
men were  doing  nothing  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business.  Palfrey  says 
that  Dorchester,  in  1633,  "designated 
certain  inhabitants,  twelve  in  number,  to 
meet  weekly,  and  consult  and  determine 
upon  public  affairs,  —  without  any  au- 
thority, however,  beyond  other  inhabitants 
who  chose  to  come  in  and  take  part  in 
their  consultations  and  votes."  Men  act- 
ing in  such  a  way,  and  under  such  limita- 
tions, were  not  "  selectmen,"  in  the  modern 
sense.      The     tenor    of    the    Watertown 


records  implies  that  the  men  selected  to 
order  "  the  civill  affairs  in  the  Towne  " 
had  powers  corresponding  to  those  of 
modern  town  officers. 

The  first  entry  in  the  Town   Records 
as  they  now  stand,  concludes  as  follows  : 

"Agreed     that    the     charge    for    the    Meeting 
House     shall    be    gathered    by    a    Rate     justly 


First  Parish   Church. 

levied  upon  every  man  proportionally  to  his 
estate." 

Bond  thinks  that  this  original  meeting- 
house stood  somewhere  east  of  Mount 
Auburn.  In  1635,  we  find  record  of 
"  the  charges  of  the  new  Meeting 
House."  This  was  located  on  "  Meeting 
House  Common,"  near  the  old  ceme- 
tery, where  the  names  of  some  of  the 
worshippers  may  still  be  read  on  the 
weather-worn  slabs  of  slate.  It  still 
stood  and  was  used  up  to  the  time  of 
John  Bailey,  1686-91.  We  know  that 
this  church  had  a  bell  in  1648,   for  we 
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find  this  entry  in  the  Town  Records  for 
that  year : 

"  Due     to     Ould     Knop  —  for    mending     the 
stocks  &  the  constables  stand  —  for    a    bell  roope 

—  for  mending  the  Meeting  House  doore, — 
&  for  a  locke  for  saied  doore,  —  &  boards  &  Nails 

—  oo  -  o6s-o6(1." 

This  building  must  have  been  of  respec- 
table proportions,  as  during  the  early 
years  of  the  colony  there  were  more 
people  in  Watertown  than  in  Boston.  It 
probably  belonged  to  the  type  followed 
in  all  the  colonies  for  many  years.      If  so, 


John   Weiss 

it  was  a  square  building,  without  paint, 
with  a  pyramidal  roof  crowned  by  a 
square  belfry,  from  which  the  "bell 
roope "  descended  into  the  middle  of 
the  broad  aisle,  where  the  sexton  stood 
while  he  gravely  discharged  his  high 
office,  ringing  out  his  summons  to  the 
Lord's  house.  We  learn  from  John 
Bailey's  diary  that  the  church  had  "  pues  " 
and  that  opposite  the  pulpit  were  two 
"  gallereys "  supported  on  posts.  It  is 
probable  that  the  "  pues  "  were  the  old- 
fashioned  high  boxes,  ranged  round  the 
walls  on  three  sides  and  so  effectually  bar 


ricaded  that  the   inmates,  when   seated, 
were  invisible  except  from  the  high  pul- 
pit and  the  "  gallereys."     Before  the  pul- 
pit, facing  the  people,  and  raised  two  or 
three   steps    above    the   common   crowd, 
were    the    deacon-seats,  and    still    above 
these  the  seats  for  the  elders.     The  choir 
was,   as  yet,   unprovided   with    seats,    for 
the   excellent   reason  that   the   choir  did 
not  yet  exist.      In  the  days  of  which  we 
are  treating,   everybody  attended  church, 
—  for  sufficient,     if    not    for  good,    rea^ 
sons.     In    1635,    the  General   Court   de- 
creed that    no    dwelling    should    be 
placed  more  than   half  a  mile   away 
from  the   Meeting    House,   in    order 
that  no  one  should  be  able  to  excuse 
himself  for  absence.      In  the  case  of 
a  certain  man  who  failed  to  appear 
with  the  prescribed   regularity,  seven 
men  were  appointed  to  sell  his  farm 
for  him  and  fix  his  residence  within 
reach  of  "  Gospel    privileges."     The 
care  of    the    church    for   the   people 
in  those  days  was  a  thing  to  be  relied 
on  with  the  utmost  confidence.     No- 
body was  overlooked.     The   tithing- 
man   was  sure   to    call    in    the    most 
out-of-the-way    places,    and    he    was 
discouraged  by  no  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  he  visited. 
The  minister  was  sure  of  his  audience, 
with    "no  postponement  on  account 
of  the  weather." 

In    the    church    the    people    were 

seated  in  accordance  with  their  social 

rank,  their  places  being  assigned  by 

the  town  officers,  or  by  a  committee 

specially  charged  with  that  business. 

For    a    long    time,    the    men    sat    on 

one     side     of     the     house     and     the 

women  on  the  other.     The  poor  wretches 

of  boys  had  to  sit  on   the  pulpit  stairs, 

where  a  man  stood  guard  over  them  with 

a  stick.      In  some  cases  the  young  men 

were    permitted    to    build    a    gallery    for 

themselves.     This  privilege   was   in   rare 

cases  granted  to  the  young  women.     The 

"  free   seats  "  were,  in  the  old  churches, 

in   the   middle   of  the   house,  just  where 

the    wealth    and    fashion    of    the   present 

love    to    present    themselves    before    the 

Lord  —  and  their  neighbors. 

How    the    wealth    and    fashion    of   an 
earlier  day  arrayed   themselves  for  their 
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Twilight  on  the  Charles. 


Sunday  worship  may  be  gathered  from 
the  pictures  that  illustrate  the  times. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  figure  of 
the  Boston  and  Salem  Puritan  in  his 
steeple-crowned  hat,  his  cloth  doublet, 
breeches  and  long  stockings,  ending  in 
heavy  shoes  with  broad  toes  and  big 
buckles.  John  Alden's  Priscilla  may 
stand  to  show  how  the  Puritan's  pretty 
daughter  looked  as  she  walked  demurely 
by  his  side  to  "the  meeting."  The  pic- 
ture of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  shows  that 
the  rich  Puritan  was  at  liberty  to  wear 
just  such  a  wide  linen  collar  as  used  to 
be  seen  on  wretched  little  boys,  when 
doing  their  Sunday  penance  in  their 
best  clothes  ;  one  of  those  fearful  things 
that  came  out  over  the  shoulders  and  ran 
up  under  the  chin  and  ears  in  a  fashion 
to  make  life  a  burden  to  the  wearer. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony  were  greatly  addicted  to  smoking, 
and  the  practice  finally  became  so  com- 
mon that  the  weed  was  smoked  in  church 
during  service.  This  pleasant  way  of 
getting  through  with  "  a  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  "  had  its  objectionable  features, 
for  the  clicking  of  flints  and  steels  made 
it  difficult  to  hear  what  the  minister  had 


to  offer  from  the  pulpit.  The  trouble 
culminated  in  1669,  when  the  Colony 
passed  this  law : 

"  It  is  enacted  that  any  person  or  persons  that 
shall  be  found  smoking  tobacco  on  the  Lord's 
day,  going  to,  or  coming  from  the  meetings, 
within  two  miles  of  the  meeting-house,  shall  pay 
twelve  pence  for  every  such  default." 

Under  this  law,  Richard  E>erry,  Jedediah 
Lombard,  Benjamin  Lombard,  and  James 
Maker,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  vic- 
tims, they  having  been  caught  smoking 
at  the  end  of  the  Yarmouth  Meeting 
House  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Whether 
things  ever  came  to  such  a  pass  in  the 
Watertown  Church  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  strict  laws  against  it,  the 
custom  of  "  taking  tobacco "  made  its 
way  into  good  society.  John  Bailey,  the 
minister,  charges  himself  in  his  diary 
with  "  exceeding  in  tobacco." 

When  Captain  John  Underhill  was 
explaining  some  obscure  passages  in  his 
personal  history  before  the  elders  in 
Boston,  he  said  that 

"he  had  lain  under  a  spirit  of  bondage  and  a  le- 
gal way  five  years,  and  could  get  no  assurance,  till 
at  length,  as  he  was  taking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  the 
spirit  set  home  an  absolute  promise  of  free  grace; 
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with  such  assurance  &  joy,  as  he  never  since 
doubted  his  good  estate,  neither  should  he,  though 
he  should  fall  into  sin." 

Governor    Winthrop    appears  to  have 
had  his  doubts  about  Underhill,  but  "  the 
creature  called  tobacco  "  stayed  in  Boston 
after  the  redoubtable 
captain's    e  n  f  o  r  c  e  d 
departure,  and  in  spite 
of  sumptuary  by-laws. 

Puritan  human  na- 
ture was  at  bottom 
like  other  human  na- 
ture, and  people  soon 
found  out  how  to 
evade  the  laws  against 
wearing  good  clothes, 
and  how  to  enjoy 
their  pipes  sadly,  as 
if  they  were  discharg- 
ing   a   religious   duty. 

At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  treating, 
church  music  was  en- 
tirely congregational. 
In  their  recoil  from 
what     they     regarded 

as     popish     inventions,  Dr.   Convers   Francis 

the    Puritans    made   a 

clean  sweep  of  the  old  rituals  of  worship. 

No    kind    of    instrument    was    tolerated 


in    their    assemblies.       When    the    Pil- 
grims settled  at  Plymouth,  they  brought 
with    them    Ainsworth's  version    of    the 
Psalms.       This  was  the  only  hymn-book 
used  in  the  colonies  for  many  years.     Up 
to  1690,  it  was  the  custom  to  have  some 
eight    or    ten   psalm- 
tunes,  such  as  Oxford, 
Litchfield,    York,    St. 
Davids,  and  Martyrs, 
written    out    in     the 
psalm  -  books,    or    in 
the  Bible,  and   these 
tunes  were  used  over 
and    over.      Many 
churches      had      not 
more    than    three    or 
four   tunes   that   they 
could  use.  The  psalm 
was       commonly 
"  lined  "  out  by   one 
of  the    deacons,   and 
the  people  joined  in, 
singing  in  such  fashion 
as    they    were    able. 
Most    of     the    tunes 
were  common  metre, 
and  when  they  had  a 
long-metre  hymn  they 
omitted  one  or  more  words  so  as  to  make 
the  line  fit  the  measure.     Very  naturally, 
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this  style  of  singing  failed  to  soothe  the 
more  sensitive  ears,  and  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book  was  compiled  by  some  of  those 
who  desired  to  mend  matters.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  book  was  the  occasion 
of  a  great  disturbance,  and  the  move  was 
quite  generally  regarded  as  a  sinful  in- 
novation.    When    John   Cotton   had  an- 


About  the  time  when  John  Bailey  was 
minister  in  Watertown,  things  had  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  most  churches  could 
sing  only  four  or  five  tunes,  and  these  in 
a  fashion  hardly  credible  to  the  modern 
church-goer. 

The  liberties  taken  in  making  versions 
of  the  psalms  may  be  seen  in  the  adapta- 
tion which  Gould,  in 
his  "  His  tory  of 
Church  Music,"  says 
was  sung  in  the 
Watertown  church, 
when  the  exiles  from 
Boston  resorted  to 
the  Meeting  House 
on  the  Charles,  dur- 
ing the  British  occu- 
pation of  their  city. 
It  begins  with  a  kind 
of  recitative  : 


Theodore  Parke 

swered  the  first  objections 
that  arose,  there  was  a 
widespread  discussion  over 
such  questions  as  these  : 

"  Whether  it  was  proper  for 
one  to  sing,  and  all  the  rest  join 
only  in  spirit  and  saying  Amen, 
or  for  the  whole  congregation 
to  sing?  Whether  women,  as 
well  as  men,  should  sing,  or  men 
alone?  Whether  pagans  (the 
unconverted )  be  permitted  to 
sing  with  us,  or  church  members 
alone?  Also,  whether  it  be 
lawful  to  sing  psalms  in  metre 
devised  by  man,  and  whether  it 
be  lawful  to  read  the  psalm  to 
be  sung,  and  whether  proper  to  learn  new  tunes 
which  were  uninspired?  " 

The  record  does  not  show  us  what 
conclusions  were  reached  by  the  Water- 
town  people,  but  there  is  ample  reason  to 
believe  that  they  held  root-and-branch 
views  on  all  the  various  points  at  issue. 

In  the  midst  of  the  debates,  the  trou- 
bles over  Roger  Williams,  and  Ann 
Hutchinson,  and  the  Quakers,  and  the 
Indians,  and  the  witches  came  crowding 
in.  It  was  a  very  inharmonious  time, 
and  psalm-singing  became  as  discordant 
as  the    debates    that   raged    everywhere. 


House 


/hich  Theodore   Parker  kept  School. 


"  By  the  rivers  of  Watertown,  we  sat  down  and 
wept,  when  we  remember  thee,  O  Boston!  It  I 
forget  thee,  O  Boston,  — 

"  Then  let  my  numbers  cease  to  flow, 
Then  be  my  muse  unkind; 
Then  let  my  tongue  forget  to  move, 

And  ever  be  confined. 
Let  horrid  jargon  fill  the  air, 

And  rive  my  nerves  asunder; 
Let  hateful  discord  grate  my  ear, 
As  terrible  as  thunder." 

A  fair  match  for  this  is  in  these  lines, 
from  the  Block-Island  hymn-book  : 

"  Ye  mighty  monsters  of  the  deep, 
Your  Maker's  praises  spout; 
Ye  little  codlings  on  the  beach, 
Wagele  your  tails  about." 
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The  New  England  minister  of  "  ye 
olden  times "  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his 
own  domain,  and  many  of  the  local 
magnates  were  men  who  would  have  made 
their  mark  in  any  condition  of  life.  As 
a  rule,  they  represented  the  best  scholar- 
ship of  the  English  universities,  and  be- 
longed to  the  type  of  manhood  that  has 
made  England  great.  Of  such  men 
Watertown  had  her  full  share.  The  first 
of  them,  George  Phillips,  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  town.  At  the  university  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  scholar,  and  went 
out  with  a  high  reputation  for  ability. 
He  was  the  trusted  friend  of  Winthrop 
and  Saltonstall,  and  in  his  office  as  the 
minister  of  (probably)  the  largest  church 
in  the  Bay  Colony  he  maintained  his 
university  reputation  for  scholarship. 
Cotton  Mather  speaks  of  him  as  the  man 
whose  clear-headed  leadership  marked 
out  the  "way"  of  the  true  Congrega- 
tionalism, and  made  the  Watertown 
church  the  first  example  of  that  "way." 
With  Richard  Browne,  his  elder,  and  his 
church,  at  his  back,  he  set  the  pattern  of 
independence  in  thinking  and  acting  that 
has  characterized  Watertown  from  his 
day  to  the  present  time.  To  him  and  to 
his  dauntless  elder,  the  men  whose  clear 


intelligence  and  resolute  action  led  to 
the  establishment  of  representative  gov- 
ernment on  the  American  continent, 
the  American  people  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  Massachusetts  should  honor 
herself  by  giving  commissions  to  Water- 
town's  distinguished  sculptor-daughters, 
Miss  Whitney  and  Miss  Hosmer,  to 
set  up  in  some  fitting  place  statues  of 
these  men  whose  lives  made  way  for 
liberty. 

Another  man  of  marked  ability  and  in- 
fluence was  John  Sherman,  whose  minis- 
try lasted  from  1647  to  1685.  He  was 
born  to  scholarship,  if  we  can  judge  from 
his  early  behavior.  Mather  says  that  the 
only  offence  for  which  he  was  corrected 
in  school  was  that  he  gave  "  the  heads  of 
sermons  to  his  idle  schoolmates  when  an 
account  thereof  was  demanded  of  them," 
a  sort  of  misdemeanor  which  few  modern 
deacons  could  perpetrate.  He  was  only 
twenty-one  years  old  when  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Watertown.  It  was 
on  a  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the  service 
was  held  under  a  tree  in  the  open  air. 
The  clergv  who  were  in  attendance 
"wondered  exceedingly"  to  hear  such 
words  from  a  youth.  All  his  life  he  re- 
mained a  student.  A  "  skill  in  tongues 
and  arts''  says  Mather,  "  adorned  him." 
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As  a  mathematician  and  an  astronomer, 
he  was  without  a  peer  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  For  thirty  years  he  gave  fort- 
nightly lectures,  and  the  students  from 
Cambridge  gladly  thronged  to  hear  him. 
As  there  were  kings  before  Agamemnon, 
so  there  was  an  almanac-maker  on  our 
shores  long  before  poor  Richard.  Mr. 
Sherman's  almanacs,  though  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Watertown,  were 
packed  with  moral  and  religious  sayings 
calculated  to  do  good  everywhere. 

In  one  respect,  so  far  as  the  records 
show,  he  has  remained  without  a  peer  in 
the  American  pulpit,  —  he  was  the  father 
of  twenty-six  children. 

His  successor,  John  Bailey,  was  a 
preacher  of  wide  reputation.  In  their 
journals,  John  Winthrop  and  Judge  Sewall 
frequently  speak  of  going  to  Watertown 
to  hear  him ;  and  Bailey  has  left,  in  his 
reports  of  his  own  sermons,  pen-pictures 
of  his  audience  that  show  representatives 
of  eight  or  ten  different  towns.  He  had 
been  imprisoned  in  England  for  his  re- 
fusal to  conform,  and  wTas  sent  over  seas 
because  he  refused  to  sell  himself  for  a 
bishopric.  His  consuming  zeal  and  his 
prison  life  sent  him  prematurely  to  his 
grave. 

Henry  Gibbs,  who  came  after  him,  has 
two  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  the  present.  He  gave  money 
to  Harvard  College,  and  he  kept  his  head 
during  the  witchcraft  craze.  He  went  to 
Salem  and  watched  the  trials  in  May, 
1692,  and  on  his  return  he  recorded  his 
conclusions  as  follows  : 

"  Wondered  at  what  I  saw,  but  how  to  judge 
and  conclude  I  was  at  a  loss;  to  affect  my  heart 
and  induce  me  to  more  care  and  concernedness 
about  myself  and  others  is  the  use  I  should  make 
of  it." 

When  we  consider  the  very  close  rela- 
tions at  that  time  existing  between  Water- 
town  and  Boston,  we  must  agree  that  it  is 
nothing  less  than  remarkable  that  the 
contagion  failed  to  spread  hither.  Prob- 
ably, we  may  find  an  explanation  of  this 
immunity  in  the  fact  that  from  the  first 
the  Watertown  people  had  refused  either 
to  persecute  or  to  be  persecuted. 

In  the  period  since  the  Revolution 
there  have  not  been  wanting  names 
worthy  to  rank  with   those  of  the  early 


days.  Mr.  Daniel  Adams,  one  of  the 
famous  Quincy  stock ;  Mr.  Richard  R. 
Eliot,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous 
"Apostle";  Dr.  Convers  Francis,  a 
scholar  of  universal  learning  and  sym- 
pathies ;  and  John  Weiss,  a  "  genius 
unalloyed  by  terrestrial  considerations,  a 
spirit-lamp  always  burning,"  —  were  men 
who  maintained  to  the  full  the  ancient 
traditions  of  scholarship,  and  asserted 
and  exercised  the  soul's  right  to  the  last 
and  the  largest  truth. 

It  was  something  more  than  chance 
that  brought  Theodore  Parker  to  Water- 
town  to  teach  school,  and  that  gave  him 
the  freedom  of  Dr.  Francis's  library  and 
the  broad  sunshine  of  his  book-loving 
soul.  And  it  was  fit  that,  in  the  dark 
days  that  came,  when  the  boy-school- 
master had  become  the  best-hated  heretic 
in  America,  he  should  find  a  welcome  in 
the  pulpit  from  which  George  Phillips 
proclaimed  the  rights  of  man,  and  among 
the  people  who  had  never  forgotten  that 
they  were  free-born.  Among  such  a 
people,  if  anywhere,  the  soul  should  dare 
to  take  its  rights. 

Of  the  old  Watertown  stock  was  Sher- 
man, but  lately  the  peerless  leader  of  our 
armies,  and  Garfield,  our  second  martyr- 
president.  From  George  Phillips  came 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Phillips  Brooks. 
From  Watertown  stock  came  Eli  Whitney 
to  make  the  cotton-gin  and  Annie  Whitney 
to  make  the  statue  of  Leif  Ericson  ;  and 
from  the  same  source  the  Hoars,  the 
Bigelows,  the  Curtises,  the  Warrens,  the 
Stearnses,  the  Masons,  and  the  Coolidges, 
derive  the  blood  and  the  traditions  that 
have  kept  and  transmitted  their  ancient 
force.  The  old  cemeteries  keep  on  the 
time-worn  slabs  full  many  a  name  that  is 
known  and  honored  in  all  civilized  lands. 

In  the  troubled  times  that  saw  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Watertown 
was  the  scene  of  many  interesting  events. 
At  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  old  town 
had  three  active  representatives.  At 
Lexington,  a  company  of  seventy  men 
participated  in  the  fray,  to  say  nothing 
of  boys  like  Nathaniel  Bemis,  who  helped 
themselves  to  the  first  guns  they  could 
find,  and  went  without  the  formality  of 
being  enrolled. 

Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
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ton,  the  Provincial  Congress  adjourned 
from  Concord  and  reassembled  in  the 
Meeting  House  in  Watertown.  Here,  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  both  the 
Congress  and  the  General  Court  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  sessions.  Here,  in 
March,  1776,  the  customary  service  was 
held  in  commemoration  of  "  The  Boston 
Massacre."  From  Watertown,  where  he 
was  presiding  over  the  Congress,  General 
Warren  went  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  June,  to  die  on  Bunker  Hill,  where  the 
Watertown  men,  under  Captain  Abner 
Craft,  halted  the  British  onset  and  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  retiring  militia.  In 
Watertown,  on  the  river  bank,  near  the 
"  Great  Bridge,"  the  fugitive  Boston 
Gazette   established  itself  just  before  the 


battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  for  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  sent  forth  its  defiance  of 
the  enemy  entrenched  in  its  aforetime 
home.  Hither,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1776, 
came  George  Washington,  on  his  way  to 
take  command  of  the  continental  forces 
about  Boston,  slept  over  night  in  the 
Coolidge  tavern,  and  the  next  morning 
attended  divine  service  in  the  Meeting 
House,  where  the  meeting  gave  place  to 
the  Congress  on  whose  behalf  the  Hon. 
James  Warren,  president,  presented  him 
with  an  address  of  welcome. 

Hither,  in  the  following  December, 
came  Mrs.  Washington,  in  high  state  in 
her  own  carriage  and  four,  her  colored 
postilions  arrayed  in  gorgeous  liveries, 
making  Mount  Auburn  Street  the  scene 
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of  a  right  royal  parade.  At  the  Fowler 
House,  Mrs.  Warren  received  and  enter- 
tained her  for  two  hours,  when  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army 
at  Cambridge.  Here  Paul  Revere  made 
his  home  during  the  British  occupation 
of  Boston  ;  and  here,  in  a  house  still  stand- 
ing, he  engraved  the  plates  for  the  first 
continental  money. 

During  the  great  struggle  that  followed, 
ending  at  last  in  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  the  Watertown  men  did  their 
part  manfully.  In  the  May  that  preceded 
the  great  "  Declaration,"  the  Watertown 
Town  Meeting  voted  unanimously  to 
maintain  with  their  lives  and  their  estates 
the  independence  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies. By  this  act  the  people  did  but 
assert  the  legitimacy  and  purity  of  their 
lineage  as  descendants  of  those  "  Water- 
town  Men  "  who,  under  George  Phillips 
and  Richard  Browne,  asserted  their  right 
and  their  resolve  to  direct  their  own 
affairs. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  article  has 
been  to  set  forth  some  facts  of  interest  in 
the  early  history  of  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ; 
more  especially,  the  little  known  services 
of  old  Watertown  to  the  cause  of  political 
and  religious  liberty.  It  would  be  most 
interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of 
Watertown  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
(  where  a  party  of  Watertown  men  made 
the  first  settlement  in  1634,  )  and  through 
Connecticut  upon  the  American  Union, 
the  life  principle  of  which  may,  according 
to    Professor    Johnston,  be    traced    back 


"  to  the  primitive  union  of  the  three  little 
settlements  on  the  bank  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River."  But  for  this  study  there  is 
no  space  here.  There  is  barely  room  for 
a  few  words  upon  the  Watertown  of 
to-day. 

It  is  at  present  furnished  with  six 
churches.  They  are  the  First  Parish,  the 
Methodist,  the  Baptist,  the  Congrega- 
tional, the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Epis- 
copal, all  of  which  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  earnestly  doing  their  parts 
in  the  work  of  the  community.  The 
public  schools  rank  among  the  very  best 
in  the  state.  A  large  and  valuable  Public 
Library  is  finely  housed  in  a  substantial 
and  beautiful  building,  and  is  largely  used 
by  the  people.  A  fine  reading-room  oc- 
cupies one  part  of  the  building,  and  is 
furnished  with  the  choicest  magazines  in 
the  various  lines  required  to  serve  the 
popular  needs. 

Many  branches  of  manufacturing  settled 
themselves  in  Watertown  in  very  early 
times,  and  these  pioneers  now  find  them- 
selves supplied  with  ample  companionship 
of  more  recent  growth.  The  population  of 
the  town  has  rapidly  increased  in  the  last 
few  years ;  it  has  been  hard  to  build 
houses  fast  enough  to  accommodate  the 
people.  Seekers  for  homes  where  health- 
fulness  and  beauty  are  combined,  find 
what  they  need  here  on  the  banks  of  the 
Charles,  in  the  beautiful  suburb  of  Boston 
seated  by  the  river,  near  the  very  spot, 
as  some  maintain,  where  Leif  Ericson,  in 
the  year  1000,  founded  his  far-famed  city 
of  Norumbega, 
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UST  a  plant  or  two  I've  got, 
Each  within  its  little  pot, 
Girded  by  the  garden-plot ; 


Some  sweet  perfumed  things  that  grow 
Next  each  other  in  a  row  : 
More  for  heaven  than  for  show ; 

Vines  that  clamber,  twine  and  run 
Up  the  fence  to  meet  the  sun, 
Ere  its  journey  is  begun ; 

Morning  glories,  where  the  dew 
On  their  rims  of  purple  hue 
Gleams  like  pearls  of  Arippu  ; 

Pale  forget-me-nots  of  blue  : 
Sweet,  like  violets,  modest,  too, 
Reticent  of  human  view  ; 

Pansies  yellow,  white,  and  black,  — 
Not  a  color  do  they  lack ;  — 
Like  a  rainbow's  earthly  track  ; 

Garden  daisies,  round  and  small, 
Growing  next  the  garden  wall 
Where  the  coolest  shadows  fall ; 

And  a  plant  that  in  a  year, 
If  it  live,  will  roses  bear :  — 
Guard  it,  heaven,  and  make  it  fair  ! 

Last,  a  lily's  queenly  head, 
Like  a  benediction  spread, 
Crowns  the  centre  of  the  bed. 

That  is  all ;   but  they  will  raise 

Memories  of  other  days, 

Fraught  with  self-reproach  —  not  praise 

Of  a  village,  still  and  sweet, 

With  its  single  grass-grown  street,  — 

Type  of  perfect  calm  complete  ; 

Where  the  cottages  were  set 

In  a  bank  of  violet ; 

And  the  antlered  great  elms  met ; 

Of  a  face  I  used  to  see, 

Peeping  through  the  vines  at  me  : 

Laurels  of  her  purity. 
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And  these  flowers  bring  at  will 
Visions  of  a  churchyard  still, 
'Neath  the  elms  upon  the  hill  j 

Of  a  stone  grown  old  and  gray 
In  that  churchyard  far  away  ;  — 
Teaching  earth  too  must  decay. 

And  sad  Conscience  broods  apart 
O'er  a  face  that  brings  the  smart 
Of  a  broken  faith  —  and  heart ! 
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HEN  Mrs.  Ludington 
unlocked  her  front 
door  with  the  mas- 
sive key  and  entered 
her  house,  she  step- 
ped backward  fifty 
years,  and  into 
surroundings  in  perfect  harmony  with 
herself.  She  walked  softly  across  the 
narrow  hall  into  her  parlor.  The  former 
impressiveness  of  this  room,  with  its  rich 
brocade  curtains  and  choice  ornaments, 
had  been  subdued 'by  age.  The  once 
severe  aspect  of  the  mahogany  sofa  was 
softened  by  a  comfortable  hollow  made  in 
its  lap  by  generations  of  children.  The 
stern  expression  of  the  portraits  on  the 
wall  gradually  appeared  more  lenient  as 
the  years  shadowed  their  countenances. 
The  distinguished-looking  old  clock  in  the 
corner  alone  remained  unchanged,  tick- 
ing evenly  on  its  way  as  irrevocably  as 
time  itself. 

Mrs.  Ludington  carefully  removed  her 
gray  silk  bonnet  and  thread-lace  veil,  and 
laid  her  delicate  mittens  inside  the  crown. 
Then  she  stood  for  a  moment  breathing 
the  aroma  of  rose-leaves,  sweet-lavender, 
and  lemon-verbena,  which  to  her  was  the 
essence  of  home.  She  glanced  around  in 
proud  and  loving  greeting,  and  then  she 
ascended  the  staircase  which  curved  up- 
ward to  the  rooms  above.  She  went  into 
her  chamber  and  exchanged  her  street 
costume  for   one   of  spotless  print ;  and 


when  she  had  tied  on  a  shade  hat,  and 
encased  her  white  hands  in  a  pair  of 
gloves,  she  went  down  into  her  garden. 

The  outside  of  the  house  was  as  quaint 
as  the  inside,  and  retained  its  refinement 
and  dignity  regardless  of  the  debasing 
influence  of  the  apartment-houses  tower- 
ing smartly  on  either  side.  Hollyhocks, 
descendants  of  those  that  had  bloomed 
for  years,  leaned  their  graceful  pink  and 
crimson  heads  against  the  gray  old  house 
as  their  ancestors  had  done.  A  whole 
colony  of  vines  climbed  the  high  brick 
wall  that  separated  them  from  the  world. 
Around  the  base  of  the  wall  were  broad 
beds  overflowing  with  flowers  that  inter- 
mingled their  sweets  above  the  partitions 
of  box. 

Mrs.  Ludington  moved  about  eagerly, 
snipping  away  dead  leaves,  and  propping 
burdened  plants  with  an  absorbing  care 
that  was  a  relief  to  her  suppressed  na- 
ture. Her  heart  was  full  of  love  for  all  her 
favorites,  but  her  thoughts  and  eyes  often 
wandered  from  them  to  the  outside  wall ; 
for  it  was  beyond  her  heritage  that  her 
dearest  possession  stood. 

A  beautiful  horse-chestnut  tree,  straight, 
vigorous,  and  perfect,  with  a  forest  of 
leaves  and  fruit,  was  the  object  on  which 
Mrs.  Ludington's  lonely  heart  lavished  its 
affection.  Years  ago  it  had  been  planted 
by  her  grandfather's  own  hand,  in  his 
front  yard.  When  a  city  grew  up,  and 
the  land  was  taken  for  a  road   and   the 
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family  tree  was  left  outside  the  gate,  Mrs. 
Ludmgton  was  for  a  time  inconsolable. 
When  she  recovered  from  her  indigna- 
tion she  was  more  than  ever  attached 
to  the  tree,  and  did  her  best  to  make  it 
feel  that  it  was  still  her  own. 

The  tree  seemed  to  appreciate  this  de- 
votion ;  for  year  after  year,  as  the  once 
stately  mansion  grew  old  and  gray,  it 
stretched  out  its  rugged  branches  and 
shielded  it  from  wind  and  ram,  and  also 
from  the  derisive  glances  of  the  vulgar 
occupants  of  the  surrounding  houses. 

The  dwellers  in  the  flats  looked  down 
at  Mrs.  Ludington  from  their  superior 
heights,  and  talked  about  her.  They  de- 
plored the  fact  that  any  one.  of  apparently 
sound  mind  should  scrape  along  in  com- 
parative poverty,  trying  to  keep  up  such 
an  expensive  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  ;  when,  if  she  had  raised  her  head 
above  her  flowers,  she  might  have  seen 
what  could  be  done  with  the  valuable 
land  in  her  possession.  To  prefer  her 
shackly  old  house,  with  its  faded  fur- 
nishings and  uneven  floors,  —  a  curiosity 
shop,  without  an  electric  bell,  a  bit  of 
stained  glass,  or  a  pound  of  steam  except 
what  came  from  the  tea-kettle,  without 
even  a  gas-jet,  —  when  she  might  have  had 
all  if  she  were  inclined,  was  nothing  short 
of  insanity ;  at  least,  she  might  have  sold 
a  lot  from  her  garden  and  spent  the 
profit  in  rebuilding  her  house.  These 
solicitous  neighbors  patched  an  addition 
on  to  one  side  of  Mrs.  Ludington's  dwell- 
ing, raised  the  roof,  and  inserted  numerous 
stained- glass  windows  ;  they  could  almost 
hear  trie  whirr  of  the  electric  bell  and  the 
hiss  of  steam,  when  they  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  clear  away  the  whole 
heap  of  rubbish,  that  was  such  a  blot  on 
the  neat,  new  street,  and  begin  anew. 

"Why,"  said  they,  leaning  out  of  their 
plate-glass  windows  to  look  down  'at  the 
worn  shingles  of  Mrs.  Ludington's  roof, 
where  the  shadows  of  horse-chestnut 
leaves  danced  in  the  sunlight,  "  why,  she 
could  build  a  six-flat  apartment-house,  as 
high  and  beautiful  as  any  of  these,  with 
all  modern  conveniences  !  She  could  live 
on  one  floor  and  rent  the  others,  and 
live  in  luxury  '  to  the  end  of  her  days  !'  " 

Mrs.  Ludington  went  placidly  on  with 
her    gardening,    ignorant    of   the   resent- 


ment and  schemes  of  her  neighbors, 
whose  wise  remarks  passed  over  her  head 
and  were  carried  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
flats  on  the  other  side.  She  continued 
loving  and  cherishing  her  home  and  her 
tree,  innocent  of  the  plots  that  were 
harbored  to  wipe  out  the  remnant  of 
happiness  left  in  her. 

As  she  stood  at  her  pleasant  work  in 
the  garden  one  morning,  her  old  servant 
came  out  to  her.  "  There's  a  man  in 
the  parlor  wants  to  see  you,  ma'am,"  said 
she. 

Mrs.  Ludington  put  out  her  hand. 
"His  card?" 

"  Oh,  he  ain't  one  of  them  kind.  I 
was  mistaking  him  for  an  agent,  when  I 
see  he  had  nothing  to  sell." 

Mrs.  Ludington  went  back  to  the 
house.  She  found  a  man  in  the  parlor, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  breathing 
a  tune  to  the  accompaniment  of  jingling 
keys  and  silver  as  he  looked  curiously 
about  •  a  cable  watch-chain  with  a  huge 
seal  was  well  displayed  on  his  ample 
waistcoat.  He  turned  and  surveyed  Mrs. 
Ludington  as  she  entered,  his  curiosity 
slightly  mixed  with  awe. 

"  Good-day,  madam,"  said  he.  "  I 
called  on  a  little  matter  of  business." 

Mrs.  Ludington  moved  across  the 
room.  "Will  you  not  sit  down?"  she 
asked  courteously. 

He  placed  his  stout  person  on  the 
most  fragile  and  precious  chair  in  the 
room.  Mrs.  Ludington  controlled  her 
features,  while  he  arranged  himself  com- 
fortably by  tilting  backwards  before  he 
began  to  speak. 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  said  he,  "  that  — 
er  —  well,  you  see,  the  people  about  here 
have  all  been  talking  about  it ;  they  think 
it's  a  shame  that  an  old  lady  like  you 
should  be  living  here  like  this,  for  the 
lack  of  a  little  well-meant  advice. 
Scrapin'  along,  I  mean,  from  hand  to 
mouth,  when  you  might  be  living  in  lux- 
ury—  and  the  whole  neighborhood  the 
better  for  it." 

Mrs.  Ludington  looked  coldly  at  him. 
"I  think  —  I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean,"  she  said. 

"  Why,"  responded  the  fellow  glibly, 
"just  wipe  out  this  whole  business, — 
house,    garden,  everything  !  "     He    gave 
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"  Mrs     Ludington   went  placidly  on  with   her  gardeni 


his  arms  a  comprehensive  swing  as  he 
said  it.  "  Clear  this  land  off  as  clean  as 
a  whistle,  and  begin  again.     See?  " 

Mrs.  Ludington  did  not  see  ;  but  she 
was  too  astonished  to  say  so.  Her  face 
grew  pale  with  apprehension,  but  her 
visitor  did  not  notice  it.  His  round  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  next  apart- 
ment-house for  inspiration.  But  he 
turned  and  leaned  forward  confidentially 
on  his  elbow. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "to  speak  the 
truth,  this  old  house  of  yours  is  a  blot  on 
the  street.  It  spoils  the  symmetry.  It's 
way  off — the  whole  place  is.  It  was  all 
right  when  Newtown  was  country,  but 
now  when  building's  a  science,  it  ain't  in 
it." 

He  paused  and  glanced  toward  Mrs. 
Ludington    for    acquiescence ;     but    her 


eyes  were  fixed  on  him  uncomprehend- 
ingly  —  he  was  speaking  a  foreign  tongue. 
"What  I'm  driving  at  is  this,"  he  went 
on.  "  I'm  willing  to  buy  the  place  of 
you  for  a  good  round  sum,  cash  down. 
Then  I'll  pull  down  the  house,  tear  up 
the  garden,  and  cut  down  that  old  chest- 
nut tree.  That's  the  worst  thing  about 
the  place.  'Tain't  so  bad  to  look  at,  but 
it's  a  dirty  thing,  and  full  of  those  fight- 
ing sparrows.  When  it's  once  down  and 
the  roots  dug  up,  we  can  have  a  decent 
sidewalk.  When  it's  all  cleared  and 
graded,"  he  went  on,  with  the  look  of  one 
seeing  visions,  "  I'll  put  up  the  most 
stunning  apartment  house  on  the  street. 
You  can  take  the  money  and  buy  a 
brand-new  Queen-Anne  house,  or  live  in 
one  of  the  flats.  Gad  !  You  don't  know 
what  living  is.     All  on  one  floor  —  no  up 
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and  down.  Everything  goes,  I  tell  you  ! 
Telephone,  electric  bells,  steam  heat, 
elevator,  plate-glass  windows  !  Then 
you'd  see  what  looking  out  was  like. 
You'd  see  all  the  passing.  You  could 
do  your  own  work.  You  ought  to  hear 
my  wife  talk.  Nothing  could  hire  her  to 
go  to  living  the  other  way.  I  tell  you 
what  to  do  —  you  go  over  and  see  her, 
and  she'll  tell  you  about  it,  and  show  you 
round.  I  tell  you,  you've  no  idea  of  it, 
living  in  this  cot.  You  could  sell  off  all 
your  old  stuff,  too,  and  get  new  furniture." 

He  paused  at  last  for  some  response  ; 
but  she  made  none.  Her  pale  lips  were 
tightly  shut.  She  rose  to  her  feet  as  he 
went  on. 

"Think,  too,  Mis'  Ludington,  what  a 
public  benefactor  you'd  be  ;  while  now  — 
well,  you  see  for  yourself  that  this  place 
is  —  well,  it's  a  nuisance.  I'll  take  it 
all  off  your  hands  at  a  legitimate  price, 
and  cash  down,  remember.  What  do 
you  say?  I'll  do  my  duty  by  you.  What 
do  you  say?  " 

He  stood  up  and  shook  his  trousers 
into  place.  Mrs.  Ludington's  white  face 
stood  out  against  her  old  brocade  curtain 
like  a  bas-relief.  She  opened  and  shut 
her  lips  once  or  twice  ;  then  her  cheeks 
reddened. 

"  Will  I  sell  my  home  ?  Will  I  sell  my 
life?  My  own  flesh  and  blood?  every 
—  every  hallowed  association?  my  house 
and  tree  ?  will  I  barter  these  for  money, 
that  an  apartment-house  may  be  built  on 
the  ashes?  Sir,  you  insult  me,  in  asking 
this,  as  I  was  never  insulted  before  !  " 
She  pulled  the  bell-cord  for  old  Maria  to 
usher  him  out  of  the  door,  and  vanished. 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged,"  he  muttered, 
looking  back  in  some  bewilderment  as  he 
turned  down  the  street.  "  I  will  be 
hanged  !  Buy  her  old  associations  !  Buy 
her  flesh  and  blood  !  I  don't  want  'em  ! 
Her  flesh  and  blood  !  Gad,  I  guess  she's 
right  about  the  house  being  her  flesh  and 
blood  —  she's  as  hard  as  nails."  He 
swayed  heavily  forward  and  nearly  fell 
down.  He  had  stubbed  his  shiny  boot 
against  a  root  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree. 
He  looked  up  angrily.  "  I'll  have  that 
tree  down  yet,"  he  said  aloud.  "  'Tain't 
the  first  time  it's  tripped  me  up  —  but  it'll 
be  the  last." 


He  adjusted  his  glossy  beaver,  and 
went  on.  Mrs.  Ludington,  from  her 
chamber  window,  watched  his  departure 
with  relief.  She  was  shaken  with  excite- 
ment, and  spasms  of  terror  kept  returning 
to  her.  When  she  felt  calmer,  she  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  over  the  whole  house. 
She  examined  her  chambers,  with  their 
beautiful  mahogany  beds  and  dressing- 
tables.  A  horrible  picture  of  a  set  bowl 
arose  before  her  as  she  came  to  an  ex- 
quisite toilet-set  that  had  belonged  to  her 
mother.  When  she  had  been  through  all 
the  rooms  she  felt  better. 

"  He  could  never  have  proposed  such  a 
thing  if  he  had  known  how  beautiful  this 
old  house  is.  I  suppose  he  is  too 
ignorant  to  understand.  Poor  man  !  I 
don't  suppose  he  knows  what  an  associa- 
tion is.  One  cannot  have  associations  in 
apartment-houses,  —  I  couldn't  myself." 

She  pulled  the  curtains  to  hide  from 
her  sight  the  upper  stories  of  the  next 
house,  and  sat  down  in  a  great  "  courting 
chair,"  long  since  bereft  of  its  lovers,  to 
think.  The  old  clock  ticked  on  in  un- 
disturbed serenity. 

A  few  days  later  she  was  sitting  by  the 
window  sewing,  drawing  her  fine  needle 
daintily  in  and  out,  making  tiny  stitches. 
As  she  paused  to  turn  a  hem,  she  glanced 
out,  as  she  often  did,  to  look  at  her  tree. 
She  dropped  her  cambric  now  with  a 
startled  exclamation,  and  arose  to  see 
better  what  was  going  on  outside  the 
wall.  Three  or  four  burly  Irishmen,  with 
cords  and  priming  scissors  and  sharp 
saws,  were  standing  in  the  shade  of  the 
tree  looking  up  into  its  leafy  depths  and 
talking  about  it.  Mrs.  Ludington  could 
not  hear  what  they  said,  but  the  sight  of 
those  saws  made  her  knees  tremble. 
She  stepped  over  her  sewing  where  it 
had  fallen,  and  almost  ran  out  •  into  the 
street.  The  men  turned  as  she  came  to 
them,  and  stared  in  good-natured  wonder 
at  the  frail  figure  and  the  terror-stricken 
face. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she 
cried.  "  Not  trim  it  !  They  took  off 
some  limbs  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  only 
injured  it.  Surely,  it  doesn't  need  any 
more  trimming  !  "  She  looked  from  one 
to  another,  her  brown  eyes  searching 
their  faces. 
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"  Shure,  it's  trimmin'  it  to  the  ground 
we're  after,"  said  one  with  a  rough  laugh. 

Mrs.  Ludington  reached  out  her  hands 
for  support.  She  clung  to  the  brass  gate- 
knocker,  and  stared  at  them  in  a  daze. 
Then,  trying  to  lift  her  voice  above  the 
ringing  in  her  ears,  she  said  faintly, 
"  What  —  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  We're  after  takin'  the  tree  away." 

"You're     going  —  to  —  cut — "      she 


You  can  wait  a  little,  surely.  Don't 
touch  a  branch  till  I  come.  I'll  run  all 
the  way.  I  wish  to  ask  him  —  to  beg  him 
to  spare  my  dear  tree.  Come, — come 
into  my  garden,"  she  added  fever- 
ishly. "Do  you  like  flowers?  Pick  all 
you  want,  and  carry  them  home  to  your 
children  and  your  wives.  They're  beauti- 
ful flowers.  Sit  down  and  rest  while  I 
go.     My   servant    shall    make   you   some 


!e  arranged   himself  comfortably  by  tilting  backwards  before  he  began." 


shivered  and  shrank  at  the  word,  "  to 
cut  down  my  tree?'1'' 

The  men  were  startled  as  they  looked 
at  her  face  and  heard  her  speak. 

"Thim's  the  orders,  mum,"  explained 
one  of  the  four.  "  We  has  to  do  as  we're 
told.  The  tree's  a  nuisance.  Folks 
keeps  complainin'  of  stumblin'  over  it." 

Mrs.  Ludington  straightened  herself 
up.     "Who  told  you  to?"  she  cried. 

"The  boss,  mum." 

"Who's  the  boss?" 

"The  city-forester." 

"  And  tell  me,  —  tell  me,  —  who  is  the 
city- forester?  " 

"  Mr.  Ingram,  mum,  —  2  State  Street." 


"  I  will  go  to  him  ! 
And    you,  —  you    wait 


I  will  go  at  once. 
till    I    get    back. 


lemonade  or  ginger  water.  Do  you  like 
ginger  water  and  cookies?  My  boys 
used  to  like  them,  —  they're  dead  now. 
And  now  my  tree  !  Oh  !  come  in  quickly 
—  and  I  will  go." 

The  men  looked  at  one  another  in 
stolid  amazement.  Then  they  followed 
her  through  the  gate  and  tramped  heavily 
where  her  light  feet  led  the  way  to  the 
back  door.  Maria  looked  up  horrified, 
but  she  was  appeased  by  Mrs.  Luding- 
ton's  words. 

"  Maria,  will  you  give  these  men  some 
refreshment?  They've  —  they've  been 
very  forbearing  and  it's  a  warm  day. 
Ginger  water  or  lemonade,  and  some  — 
some  —  and  Maria,  bring  some  chairs  for 
them  and  pick  them  some   flowers.     Let 
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them  have  what  they  like."  She  looked 
at  Maria's  cross-grained  face  appealingly. 
"Be  gentle  to  them,  Maria,"  she  con- 
cluded. Then  she  went  away,  leaving 
the  men  grinning. 

"  Be  gintle  wid  us,  Maria,"  said  the 
head  man,  winking  his  eye  at  the  thin, 
old  woman. 

Mrs.  Ludington  went  swiftly  to  her 
room.  She  was  shocked  to  see  her  own 
white  face,  and  she  hid  it  in  her  big  gray 
bonnet  and  veil.  She  snatched  up  her 
mittens  and  hurried  away,  covering  her 
hands  as  she  went,  a  breach  of  etiquette 
she  was  seldom  guilty  of.  She  half  ran 
all  the  way  to  State  Street,  and  at  No.  2 
she  entered,  with  a  knock.  The  city- 
forester  was  at  his  desk. 

"The  —  the  city-forester?"  she  fal- 
tered. —  "  Mr.  Ingram?  "  He  looked  up 
and  nodded ;  and  noticing  the  evident 
breeding  of  Mrs.  Ludington,  he  rose  and 
bowed.     She  threw  back  her  veil. 

"I  —  I  —  am  very  much  agitated. 
Pray  pardon  me,"  she  stammered. 

He  offered  her  a  chair,  and  she  sank 
into  it ;  but  in  a  moment  she  was  stand- 
ing again. 

"  I  came  to  —  to  —  "  she  stopped  and 
laughed  sobbingly.  "  It  will  seem  strange 
—  what  I  have  come  for ;  but  when  I 
have  told  you  all,  perhaps  you  will  un- 
derstand. I  am  Mrs.  Ludington  of  King 
Street.  This  morning,  four  of  your  men 
came  to  my  house  to  take  away  what  is 
most  precious  to  me.  They  came  — 
they  came  to  cut  down  my  family  tree  !  " 
Two  tears  rolled  down  Mrs.  Ludington's 
wan  face  and  dropped  unheeded  on  her 
bonnet  strings.     The  city-forester  stared. 

"Family  tree?  Well,  that's  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  that  genealogical 
article  growing  right  before  one's  house," 
he  murmured. 

"  Don't  joke  !  oh,  don't  joke  !  If 
you  only  knew, — if  you'll  let  me  tell. 
I'll  only  take  a  minute  — and  it's  every- 
thing to  me.  When  my  grandfather  was 
a  young  man  and  this  city  was  a  country 
town,  he  planted  that  tree  with  his  own 
hand.  It  was  on  his  betrothal  day  ;  and 
his  bride  watered  it  and  watched  it  grow. 
It  got  big  and  beautiful,  and  all  their 
children  loved  it,  and  gathered  the  nuts. 
My  father's  children  did,  too.     All  of  us 


grew  up  in  it.  Oh,  it's  the  most  beauti- 
ful tree  to  play  in  !  We  swung  on  the 
branches,  and  played  house  in  them. 
We  made  believe  we  were  birds,  and 
built  nests  there  with  the  real  birds. 
Then  our  family  separated.  My  beauti- 
ful young  sister  died,  —  and  my  father 
and  mother  both.  Then  I  was  married  ;  — 
and  my  young  husband  and  I  loved  that 
tree.  Our  children  lived  in  it,  and  when 
they  died  or  went  away  one  after  another 

—  and  my  husband  was  taken  —  I  felt  as 
if  the  tree  were  the  one  living  thing  left 
that  bound  me  to  them ;  it  had  held  us 
all  in  its  arms." 

Mrs.  Ludington  paused.  Presently  she 
looked  up,  with  wet  eyes.  "  I  never  told 
this  before  but  I  had  to  now.  It  seems 
as  if  it  would  kill  me  to  have  my  tree 
taken.  It  may  be  silly,  but  it's  too  late 
to  change.  When  I  began  to  recover 
from  my  sorrow,  I  used  to  sit  out  in  the 
shade  of  the  tree.  It  rested  me  some- 
how and  gave  me  faith  and  hope.  I 
could  hear  their  voices  in  the  leaves, 
and  ever  since  it  has  helped  me.  Oh, 
sir,  you  whose  business  it  is  to  study 
nature  —  can't  you  understand  what  a 
tree  can  be?  It  shields  me  from  the 
wind  and  rain,  and  it  hides  me  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Did  you  ever  see  it, 
sir?  It's  such  a  beautiful  tree  !  From 
my  upper  windows  it's  like  a  wood.  I 
can  see  leaves  and  branches  and  nothing 
beyond.     I  look  into  them,  and  dream, 

—  and  feel  as  if  I  were  away  with  my 
dear  ones  in  a  great  forest.  The  wind 
in  the  leaves  sings  me  to  sleep.  I  often 
get  up  at  night  to  look  out  at  the  tree  in 
the  moonlight.  The  leaves  are  beautiful 
in  the  rain.  It  seems  as  if  I  saw  miles 
and  miles  of  dripping  green.  I  —  I  call 
it,  sir,  —  my  sylvan  view.  When  the  sun 
comes  out  and  shines  on  the  glittering 
drops  after  the  rain,  nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful.  When  it's  hot  in  the 
summer  I  open  the  windows  and  lean 
out  into  the  boughs  and  breathe  the 
sweet  air.  Surely,  you  know,  sir,  the 
delicious  odor  the  leaves  of  a  tree  exhale. 
Indeed,  I  never  feel  the  need  of  a  change 
of  air  in  summer.  There's  the  sound  of 
the  sea  in  the  whispering  leaves.  I  am 
away  from  the  heat,  and  the  dusty  town, — 
I  do  not  feel  it.     In  the  spring  the  birds 
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build  and  sing  there.  They  wake  me 
every  morning  at  four  o'clock  !  It  is 
very  beautiful  !  And  when  the  horse- 
chestnuts  are  ripe,  and  the  boys  come  to 
gather  them,  it's  like  my  childhood  and 
the  childhood  of  my  boys  over  again." 

She  became  silent,  almost  starting  to 
hear  her  own  voice,  and  to  realize  how 
she  was  running  on.  The  forester,  amazed 
in  the  first  place  at  so  unusual  a  torrent 
of  feeling,  looked  in  her  face  as  she 
finished  with  a  really  moved  expression. 
Suddenly  she  started  up  again,  with  a 
look  almost  of  terror. 

"  But  to  have  it  taken  from  me,  —  can 
you  understand  what  that  would  be  ?  To 
be  exposed  to  the  whole  world,  —  to 
have  it  taken  away,  because  one  or  two 
heedless  people  stumble  over  its  roots  ! 
Surely  —  surely  —  it  need  not  be  done. 
Is  there  no  law  to  prevent  it  ?  Can't  the 
people  use  the  other  side  of  the  street? 
I  thought  my  heart  would  break  when  it 
was  left  outside  our  gate,  but  my  husband 
consoled  me.  Now  I  have  no  one,  and 
it  seems  as  if  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  sup- 
pose I  can  ;  but  —  I  would  rather  not  —  I 
would  rather  not."  She  bowed  her  head 
in  dumb  sorrow  and  turned  from  the 
forester's  kind  eyes. 

"'Madam,"  said  he,  "when  people 
complain  as  they  do  about  your  tree,  we 
have  to  satisfy  them.  Perhaps  we  can  in 
some  other  way.  I  will  do  my  best.  In 
the  mean  while,  it  shall  not  be  touched,  — 
rest  assured  it  shall  not  be  touched  ;  and 
if  anything  comes  up  again,  I'll  let  you 
know,  and  we  can  talk  it  over  !  " 

"  May  I  go  home  and  tell  your  men  to 
go  away  without  taking  off  a  leaf?  "  Her 
face  was  flushed  with  delight. 

"  Yes,  if  they're  still  there  !  " 

"  Oh,  they  are  !  I  told  them  to  wait. 
My  servant  is  giving  them  lemonade  and 
flowers  —  and  cookies.  I  thought  they'd 
like  them."     The  forester  smiled. 

"  I  must  go  at  once  to  tell  them.  I 
can  never,  never  thank  you  enough,  sir, 
for  what  you  have  done  !  " 

When  she  reached  home  the  men  were 
lounging  about  the  yard,  glad  of  a  respite 
from  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Ludington  called  to  them  the 
moment  she  was  inside  the  yard. 

"  Oh,   it's    all    right  !       It's    all    right  ! 


He  says  you  aren't  to  touch  it  —  not  a 
leaf.  And  I'm  so  much  obliged  I  can't 
tell  you  how  much,  for  being  so  kind.  I 
hope  you've  had  some  drink  —  and  the 
flowers.     Why,  you  haven't  one  !  " 

She  hurried  about  the  garden,  and 
then  thrust  a  bunch  of  her  rarest  blossoms 
into  the  grimy  hand  of  each  grinning 
Irishman. 

"  And  wouldn't  you  like  to  come  into 
the  house  and  see  how  nice  the  tree 
makes  even  the  inside?"  she  asked. 
The  men  tramped  after  her,  past  the  dis- 
dainful Maria,  into  the  parlor  where  they 
looked  about,  ill  at  ease.  She  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  the  tree  and  showed 
them  some  of  her  treasures,  while  the 
shadows  of  the  leaves  danced  tremulously 
on  the  polished  floor.  She  was  excitedly 
happy  when  she  ushered  them  out  of  the 
front  door  and  returned  to  her  room 
alone.  She  scarcely  felt  any  fatigue,  but 
she  showed  it  presently  by  fainting  away. 

The  next  day  she  was  still  nervous,  and 
kept  jumping  up  to  run  and  look  at  the 
tree.  Once  she  heard  the  rasp  of  a  saw, 
and  the  sound  chilled  her  through.  She 
flew  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the 
street.  The  butcher  stood  by  his  cart 
cutting  the  meat  for  her. 

"  Oh,  please,  please  don't  saw  that 
bone.  Give  me  something  that  hasn't  a 
bone,"  she  cried.  "  It  makes  me  shiver. 
I  thought  some  one  was  cutting  my  tree." 

She  returned  to  the  house,  and  the 
butcher  had  to  get  his  explanation  from 
Maria.  For  a  week  Mrs.  Ludington 
suffered  from  the  shock  she  had  expe- 
rienced. When  she  felt  safe  about  her 
tree  once  more,  she  decided  to  go  out  of 
town  for  a  few  days. 

"  I  will  go  to  visit  my  niece,"  she  said 
to  Maria.  "She  has  been  urging  me  to 
come  —  and  now  I  will.  You  can  stay 
with  your  sister,  and  I'll  get  old  John  to 
look  after  the  house  and  water  the  flow- 
ers. I  feel  all  keyed  up,  and  a  week  at 
the  seashore  will  do  me  good." 

In  a  day  or  two  her  preparations  were 
made,  and  she  went  away  in  a  cab,  her 
old-fashioned  bonnet  looking  antique 
enough,  as  she  leaned  out  of  the  window 
to  say  the  last  word  to  Maria.  Her 
sweet  face  was  like  another  flower  as  she 
bent  over  her  bouquet. 
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"  Tell  John  to  be  very  careful  —  men 
are  so  careless  !  He  must  take  great 
pains  with  the  tree  —  and  water  the  gar- 
den, remember,  after  the  sun  gets  away." 

Two  days  before  her  week  was  out,  the 
women  in  the  tall  apartment-house  might 
have  seen  her  walking  up  the  street  to- 
ward home.  Her  face  was  excited  and 
happy  as  she  came  nearer  the  house. 

"  I  just  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  I  was  so  at- 
tached to  the  old  place,"  she  thought. 
"  I  hope  niece  Anna  understood.  I  felt 
I  must  get  back,  and  before  Maria  too. 
I'll  enjoy  it  all  to  myself.  What  a  blessed 
thing  getting  home  is  !  If  it's  selfish 
feeling  so,  I  can't  help  it.  I'll  make  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  have  a  good  long  evening." 

She  turned  a  corner  sharply.  In 
another  instant  she  would  be  in  sight  of 
the  dear  house  and  the  family  tree. 

That  moment  the  color  left  her  cheeks. 
But  her  pace  did  not  lessen.  She  hur- 
ried on  till  she  reached  the  gate.  The 
family  tree  was  gone  ! 

A  numb  feeling  came  over  her.  The 
poor  old  house,  with  its  battered,  shape- 
less roof  and  paintless  sides,  cowered 
pitifully  in  the  sunlight,  unshielded  from 
the  indifferent  gaze  of  the  neighbors. 
It's  dignity  was  gone,  and  it  shrank  be- 
hind the  wall,  vainly  trying  to  hide. 
Mrs.  Ludington  stretched  out  her  arms 
toward  it  in  an  agony  of  sympathy. 
Then  she  drew  herself  up  proudly  and 
entered  her  home. 

"They  shall  not  see!  they  shall  not 
know  what  they  have  made  me  suffer  !  " 

She  locked  the  door  behind  her,  and 
stumbled  to  her  parlor.  She  steadied 
herself  by  a  chair.  Everything  in  the 
room  stood  out  shabbily.  The  last  rem- 
nant of  elegance  and  grandeur  had  de- 
parted. As  she  turned  back  to  the  hall 
to  go  upstairs  she  saw  a  note  that  had 
been  slipped  under  the  outer  door.  It 
was  from  the  city  forester.     She  glanced 


at  the  signature  and  crushed  the  paper 
in  her  cold  hand.  When  she  felt  the 
faintness  coming  on  again  she  drank  a 
swallow  of  the  Madeira  wine.  "  I  will 
not  give  in,"  she  said  between  her  teeth. 
"  They  shall  not  triumph  over  me  !  But 
I  cannot  stay  here  now,  —  not  now  — 
not  yet,"  she  moaned.  "  My  tree,  —  oh, 
my  tree  —  my  beautiful  tree  !  I  will  go 
back  to  Anna ;  and  when  I  come  again, 
perhaps  I  can  stand  it.  I  will  get  away 
before  Maria  comes.  I  cannot  see  — 
any  one  —  now." 

There  needed  few  preparations  for  the 
return  journey.  At  the  last  she  pulled 
down  all  the  window  shades. 

"  They  shall  not  see  the  bereavement 
of  my  poor,  old  house:  When  I  return, 
all  will  be  as  before  except  —  except  the 
last  of  my  family  has  gone." 

She  wept  uncontrollably  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Then  she  veiled  her  face,  shoul- 
dered the  new  burden,  and  went  away. 
But  at  the  corner  of  the  street  she  turned 
and  retraced  her  steps.  Once  more  she 
entered  the  house  and  locked  the  door. 
This  time  she  removed  her  bonnet  and 
shawl. 

"  I  cannot  leave  my  home  to  bear 
other  people's  scorn,"  that  was  what  she 
thought.  "  I  must  stand  by.  I  must 
bear  this  sorrow  at  its  very  grave.  It 
would  be  weak  to  go.  They  would  laugh. 
Oh,"  she  cried.  "I  can  hear  them  I 
When  they  know  I  stand  firm,  they 
may  feel  sorry.  Nothing,  —  not  a  leaf 
left  and  my  robins  homeless.  Oh,  how 
cruel  people  are  who  think  they  know 
better  than  you  do  what  you  need.  I 
must  stay.  Perhaps  the  birds  will  need 
my  care.     I  shall  never  go  away  again." 

So  she  took  up  her  life  again.  She 
spent  many  hours  training  vines  and 
flowers  to  grow  over  the  windows.  In 
time,  shadows  of  leaves  once  more  danced 
upon  the  floor.  The  apartment-house  is 
still  unbuilt. 


IN  A  SUMMER  GONE  BY. 

By  Minna  Irving. 

THERE'S  a  rusty  old  sword  hanging  up  by  the  door, 
That  a  youth  of  the  patriot  army  once  wore  ; 
And  a  broken  old  spinning-wheel  under  it  stands, 
That  once  whirled  'neath  a  patriot  maiden's  fair  hands. 
The  sword  has  grown  dull  with  the  wear  of  the  years, 
And  a  cobweb  alone  on  the  spindle  appears ; 
But  the  blade  it  was  blue  and  the  wheel  it  was  spry, 
When  Washington  fought  in  a  summer  gone  by. 

Sweet  Betty  sat  turning  the  wheel  in  the  sun, 
In  a  sad-colored  gown,  as  demure  as  a  nun, 
When  Hiram  came  in  at  the  white  wicket-gate 
By  the  lavender-bed,  to  discover  his  fate. 
She  looked  at  the  sky  and  she  blushed  rosy  red, 
And  she  stooped  for  a  sprig  from  the  lavender-bed  ; 
For  she  knew  very  well  by  the  light  in  his  eye, 
Young  Hiram  came  wooing  that  summer  gone  by. 

He  spoke  of  the  cot  in  the  woodland's  embrace, 
With  windows  that  waited  to  frame  her  sweet  face 
In  a  temple  of  roses,  and  where  to  the  end 
Their  lives  and  their  pleasures  would  peacefully  blend. 
But  swiftly  she  turned  with  her  cheeks  in  a  flame  : 
"  Why  speak  ye  of  peace  or  of  pleasure,  —  for  shame  ! 
While  others  go  forth  for  our  country  to  die  !  " 
Said  the  patriot  maid  in  that  summer  gone  by. 

"  There  is  bloodshed  and  famine  abroad  in  the  land  ; 

Go  get  you  a  sword  and  a  troop  to  command. 

'Tis  a  year  since  the  Congress  proclaimed  we  were  free ; 

Go  fight  for  the  rose -girdled  cottage  —  and  me  !  " 

He  went,  with  a  sob  swelling  up  in  his  throat, 

And  the  lavender-sprig  she  had  dropped  in  his  coat ; 

And  she  watched  him  from  sight  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh, 

'Mid  the  roses  and  pinks  of  the  summer  gone  by. 

No  message,  no  letter,  and  deep  lay  the  snow. 

"It  will  come  though,"  she  said,  "when  the  crocuses  blow." 

No  letter,  no  message,  and  sunshine  and  rains 

Had  summoned  the  roses  to  hedges  and  lanes. 

She  sat  at  her  wheel  with  the  tears  dropping  down, 

And  a  lavender-sprig  in  the  breast  of  her  gown, 

When  they  told  her  how  bravely  a  soldier  could  die, 

And  brought  her  his  sword,  in  a  summer  gone  by. 

And  laid  her  pale  lips  in  a  kiss  to  the  blade  : 
"I  gave  thee  my  dearest,  my  country  !  "   she  said, 
"And  I  die  for  his  sake  !  "  and  she  suddenly  pressed 
The  bloodthirsty  blade  to  her  beautiful  breast. 
Green  lieth  her  grave  on  the  hillside  afar ; 
Above  it  each  night  hangs  a  luminous  star ; 
And  the  lavender  grew  in  the  garden-bed  nigh, 
As  it  grew  in  the  dew  of  a  summer  gone  by. 
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A  BOOK  was  published  in  London  twenty  years 
ago  which,  although  recognized  at  once  as  a 
work  of  unusual  interest  and  power,  making  its 
way  quickly  even  to  a  place  in  the  famous  Tauch- 
nitz  Collection,  did  not  attract  half  the  atten- 
tion, either  in  England  or  America,  which  it 
would  seem  to  one  taking  it  up  and  reading  it  in 
this  year,  1892,  it  should  have  attracted.  This 
book  was  called  "The  True  History  of  Joshua 
Davidson."  It  was  published  anonymously,  but  it 
was  soon  known  that  its  author  was  Mrs.  Lynn  Lin- 
ton. It  was  widely  read,  it  was  talked  about  not  a 
little,  it  drew  out  many  kindly  and  many  harsh  re- 
views, it  passed  within  a  year  to  a  second  edition 
and  a  third,  and  doubtless  many  editions  have  been 
called  for  since.  And  yet  the  book  is  unknown 
to  the  great  masses  of  our  people,  almost  un- 
known, we  have  found,  to  most  of  our  thoughtful 
and  reading  people.  The  reason  is  that  it  was 
published  twenty  years  too  soon.  The  author 
was  twenty  years  ahead  of  her  time  and  of  the 
reading  public.  To-day  nothing  commands  so 
large  a  reading  as  that  which  in  some  human, 
fresh,  or  unusual  way  brings  before  the  minds  of 
people  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  In  how  many  book- 
cases in  the  prim  parlors  of  country  houses,  or 
beside  the  wax  flowers  on  the  table,  may  still  be 
found  "The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,"  that 
staid  and  proper  forerunner  of  a  great  class  of 
books  touching  the  life  of  Christ  in  a  different 
dialect  from  that  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
How  great  has  been  the  popularity  of  Farrar's 
rhetorical  "  Life  of  Christ,"  with  its  graphic 
pictures  of  the  time  and  people  and  places  with 
which  Christ  had  to  do.  What  Farrar's  book  has 
been  among  biographies,  General  Wallace's  "  Ben 
Hur "  has  been  among  novels.  The  phenome- 
nal success  of  this  book  is  the  most  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  interest  of  which  we  speak.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  have  itched  or  hungered 
for  some  closer,  bolder,  less  conventional  revelation 
of  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  gladly  yielded 
themselves  to  the  romancer  or  the  antiquarian 
while  he  did  what  he  could.  Some  have  patiently 
gone  through  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Ward's  "  Come 
Forth,"  with  morbid  interest,  to  find  Christ  there 
helping  lovers  out  of  hard  scrapes  by  convenient 
miracles. 

Now  "The  History  of  Joshua  Davidson"  is  a 
book  as  vastly  more  significant  and  important 
than  "  Ben  Hur  "  as  that  is  more  important  than 
"  Come  Forth  "  or  than  the  last  .Sunday  School 
lesson  book.  The  books  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  whatever  the  merits  of  any  of  them,  are 
all  burdened  by  what  Emerson  called,  in  speak- 
ing of  Swedenborg,  "  the  scurf  of  Hebrew  an- 
tiquity." They  are  all  concerned  chiefly  and 
most  anxiously  with  externals,  with  accessories 
and  antiquarianism,  with  studious  and  curious  de- 
tail, and  not  with  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
and  of  power.  Jesus  Christ  as  a  historical  figure 
is  introduced,  in  more  or  less  unreality;  but  of 
the  real  Christ  spirit,  which  conquers  the  world, 
the    same   yesterday,   to-day,  and    forever,    inde- 


pendent of  all  peculiarities  and  accidents  of 
Thebes,  Jerusalem,  or  Boston,  there  is  almost  no 
suspicion.  There  is  no  courage  in  such  books, 
no  call,  no  impulse,  nothing  heroic  or  prophetic, 
nothing  to  make  New  York  and  London  Christ- 
like,—  which  is  the  real  Christly  function.  Reli- 
giously speaking,  they  are  only  superficially  true. 
"  The  Citizen  Christ  "  of  the  recent  English  essay 
is  not  in  them  —  much  less  the  "  Christ  the 
Spirit "  of  the  neglected  American  book. 

"The  History  of  Joshua  Davidson"  is  the 
exact  antithesis  of  all  these  books.  It  asks  noth- 
ing whatever  about  the  historical,  nothing  about 
how  Jesus  Christ  looked  and  talked  and  acted 
beside  the  Lake  of  Galilee  or  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  asks  how 
a  man  like  Jesus  Christ  would  look  and  talk  and 
act  if  he  were  born  into  this  nineteenth  century 
and  the  social  conditions  of  the  life  which  we 
know  and  of  which  we  are  ourselves  a  part. 
The  name  "Joshua  Davidson"  is,  as  the  reader 
will  at  once  observe,  simply  the  modern  equiva- 
lent of  "Jesus,  son  of  David";  and  the  story 
simply  traces  the  life  of  this  son  of  a  village  car- 
penter from  its  beginnings  in  a  little  hamlet  in 
Cornwall,  through  its  strivings  and  sufferings  by 
and  by  in  the  great  world  of  London,  to  its  trag- 
ical end  in  a  popular  tumult,  when  the  young 
reformer's  sympathy  and  efforts  for  the  poor  and 
downtrodden,  and  his  denunciation  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  and  lawyers  of  1870,  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  provoked  antagonism  and  stirred 
up  bad  blood. 

Mrs.  Linton's  experiment  was  a  bold  one. 
There  was  danger  of  irreverence,  and  there  was 
danger  of  bloodlessness  and  unreality,  —  danger 
especially  of  a  domineering  programism  keeping 
the  writer  self-conscious  and  cross-eyed  everywhere 
and  making  her  book  a  tiresome  allegory.  These 
dangers  were  avoided  with  rare  discrimination. 
They  were  avoided  because  the  writer  was  con- 
trolled by  a  purpose  so  strong  and  single  and 
simple.  An  allegory  her  book  is,  an  allegory 
looking  backward,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
consistent  allegories  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not  a 
tiresome  and  obtrusive  allegory.  The  parallel- 
isms and  ulterior  motives  are  kept  so  well  below 
the  surface,  the  whole  story  is  so  natural  and 
modern  and  self-sufficient,  that  a  hundred  readers 
have  never  suspected  anything  parabolical  in  it, 
or  that  the  name  or  the  man,  Joshua  Davidson, 
had  any  secondary  or  ulterior  significance.  It  is 
only  when  we  think  of  the  spirit  of  that  old  life 
of  the  gospel  and  this  new  life  of  the  story  that 
we  say :  Here,  in  the  Cornish  village  and  in 
London,  are  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem;  here  is 
Christ  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple;  here  are 
the  humble  disciples  —  it  is  Joshua's  friend  John 
who  tells  the  story,  —  here  is  Mary  Magdalene, 
here  are  the  publicans  and  sinners,  here  are  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  here  is  Caiaphus,  here  is 
Calvary,  here  is  a  gospel  getting  born  out  of  it  all. 

The  gospel  is  precisely  that,  we  believe,  which 
Jesus  the  son  of  David  would  speak  to  London 
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and  to  Boston,  did  he  come  to  them  to-day,  in- 
stead of  to  Capernaum  and  Jerusalem  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago.  He  would  surely  find  him- 
self in  the  same  conflict  with  the  pietisms  and 
politics  and  indulgence  and  inhumanity  of  this 
time  in  which  he  found  himself  with  those  of 
that.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  bishop  on 
earth  would  ordain  him  to  preach  the  gospel; 
whether,  even,  he  would  be  taken  into  any  ortho- 
dox church,  as  a  member  in  good  and  regular 
standing.  He  would  not  dream  of  any  genetic 
connection  between  what  he  might  see  and  hear 
in  a  hundred  Christian  churches  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  and  those  talks  of  his  to  the  multitudes 
or  to  the  two  or  three  on  the  Mount  or  by  the 
river.  He  could  not  dream  how  it  had  come 
about  that  Christians  understood  him  to  mean  by 
"  the  Sabbath  being  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,"  that  their  great  collections  of 
books  and  pictures  should  be  locked  up  from  the 
poor  on  Sundays,  that  the  great  industrial  exhibi- 
tion at  Chicago  in  this  coming  year  of  grace 
should  be  locked  up  from  the  working  people  on 
that  one  free  day.  He  could  not  understand 
David  B.  Hill  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  how  his  pro- 
ceedings there  on  Washington's  Birthday  did  not 
much  trouble  a  great  party  casting  half  of  the 
votes  in  this  Christian  republic,  and  sure  to  cast 
them  for  this  man  without  much  murmuring,  but 
instead  with  much  clashing  of  loud  cymbals  and 
with  a  joyful  noise,  if  so  decreed  by  a  convention 
in  some  "  wigwam  "  by  and  by,  properly  opened 
with  prayer  by  some  Christian  clergyman.  He 
would  think  strangely  of  the  aristocracy  of  this 
same  Christian  republic,  the  "  best  people,"  the 
people  listed  and  tailored  and  fed  and  matched 
and  married  by  the  Ward  McAllisters  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  little  McAllisters  of  the  micropolis. 
He  would  think  strangely  of  the  prominence  and 
parade  and  power  of  these  people  in  the  churches 
called  by  his  meek  and  lowly  name*.  He  would 
note  how  the  rich  grind  the  face  of  the  poor,  and 
build  churches,  and  endow  hospitals  and  public 
libraries  and  universities  out  of  the  profits,  and 
win  the  name  of  Christian  philanthropists.  If  he 
found  Christian  ministers  rebuking  all  these 
things  in  too  plain  speech,  he  would  find  church- 
wardens and  deacons  conspiring  to  freeze  them 
out  of  their  pulpits.  And  finding  all  these  things, 
who  can  doubt  that  he  would  talk  to  United 
States  Christians  just  as  he  talked  to  Jerusalem 
Jews,  and  that  he  would  stir  up  antagonism  and 
bad  blood  by  it  now,  just  as  he  did  then? 

Mrs.  Linton  showed  her  true  grasp  of  the 
situation  by  making  the  problem  of  poverty  the 
great  problem  with  which  this  young  Eng- 
lish Jesus  grappled,  and  in  grappling  with  which 
he  found  his  Calvary.  For  that  problem,  the 
problem  of  social  inequality,  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  rich  and  the  slavery  of  the  poor,  is  the 
problem  of  our  time,  the  problem  which  we 
must  somehow  solve  or  be  devoured.  It  is  in 
dealing  with  this  problem  that  the  Garrisons  and 
Phillipses  of  this  time  must  expect  to  meet  their 
"mob  of  gentlemen";  in  connection  with  this 
that  the  Christ-men  of  this  time  must  come 
against  their  Chief  Priests  and  Pontius  Pilates. 
We  are  coming  to  see  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
himself  was  far  more  a  social  reformer,  far  less  ex- 


clusively a  theological  person,  than  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  view  him.  We  also  see  that  the 
Christ-men  of  the  time  in  which  we  stand  must 
be  far  more  social  and  political  reformers  than 
the  Christ-men  of  the  past.  It  is  Mrs.  Linton's 
great  merit  that  she  saw  this  so  clearly  and  con- 
ceived her  book  so  firmly  on  the  lines  of  this 
insight.  It  is  because  these  twenty  years  have 
been  so  busy  in  making  this  .thing  clear  to  all 
the  world,  that  had  her  book  appeared  first  in 
the  year  1892,  it  would  have  found  a  public 
twenty  times  as  large  as  that  which  it  did  find  in 
1872. 

The  book  was  written  immediately  after  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Commune  in  Paris,  in  1 871. 
Joshua  Davidson,  in  the  story,  goes  to  Paris,  and 
enters  into  relations  with  Delescluze  and  other 
leading  men  of  the  Commune,  sympathizing  with 
their  aims,  however  much  he  disapproved  of  their 
methods.  This  is  one  of  the  things  brought 
against  him  on  his  return  to  England,  and  it  helps 
on  his  ruin.  Whatever  one's  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mune, the  incident  at  first  certainly  affects  the 
reader  unpleasantly,  as  something  melodramatic 
and  sensational,  not  of  a  piece  with  the  simplicity 
which  else  rules  throughout  the  work.  It  may 
still  be  doubted  whether,  on  this  aesthetic  ground 
alone,  the  incident  had  not  better  have  been 
omitted  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  story  of 
some  strike  at  the  London  docks.  But  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  aesthetics  of  the  matter,  the 
moral  lesson  of  the  chapter  is  one  of  great  mo- 
ment. It  is  the  lesson  of  internationalism,  the 
lesson  that  the  sympathies  and  efforts  of  the  Sons 
of  David  in  this  riper  time  can  know  no  barriers 
nor  boundaries,  no  geography  nor  race.  That 
lesson,  Jesus  at  the  beginning  did  not  adequately 
teach.  Llis  spirit  prophesied  it  and  throbbed  to- 
ward it,  for  his  spirit  was  entirely  excellent.  But 
he  did  not  deal  with  the  problem  intellectually  as 
broadly  as  the  better  Stoics.  The  words  put  into 
his  mouth  by  one  of  the  evangelists,  "  I  am  not 
sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,"  are  words  which  he  may  well  have 
spoken.  That  he  was  more  than  a  reformer  of 
his  own  people,  that  the  world  was  his  parish, 
that  his  gospel  was  cosmopolite,  was  a  thing 
which,  if  he  emphasized  at  all,  he  emphasized 
so  little  that  it  made  no  impression  upon  his 
disciples;  when  presently  Paul  so  interpreted 
and  expanded  the  new  gospel,  it  was  to 
encounter  their  jealousy  and  plunge  them  into 
strife.  Internationalism  came  only  with  "  the 
evolution  of  Christianity,"  of  which  we  now 
hear;  and  the  evolution  is  still  very  incomplete. 
Our  tariff  laws  and,  worse,  our  tariff  speeches  are 
quite  enough  to  show,  did  not  more  important 
things  show  it  more  sadly,  that  we  do  not  look  on 
the  Russian  or  Chinaman  or  Chilian  or  English- 
man as  our  brother.  It  is  the  poet,  not  the 
politician,  who  sees  that  "  In  the  gain  or  loss  of 
one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim."  This 
is  the  thing  that  somehow  or  other  we  have 
all  got  to  see  before  we  can  hope  for  Kant's 
"  Eternal  Peace,"  or  hope  to  see  this  world  a 
Christian  or  a  decent  world.  It  is  the  thing 
peculiarly  prescribed  to  our  time '  to  see.  This 
problem  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  the 
problem  of  the  poor  man  were  the  two  great  prob- 
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lems  of  Mrs.  Linton's  Jesus  Davidson.  America 
surely  has  not  lacked  the  gospel  which  his  life  en- 
forced in  dealing  with  both  problems.  "  The  State 
must  consider  that  poor  man,  and  all  voices  must 
speak  for  him,"  was  the  message  to  us  through 
our  own  Emerson;    and  our  own  Lowell  sang: 

"  Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 
Where'er  one  man  may  help  another,  — 
Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright,  brother,  — 
That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine ! 
There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand, 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland!  " 

We  could  wish  that  the  lessons  might  be  en- 
forced anew  for  many  American  readers  by  this 
gospel  according  to  Mrs.  Linton,  which  was  al- 
lowed too  soon  to  get  covered  with  dust  in  the 
libraries.  It  is  important  to  have  the  life  and 
words  and  purpose  of  Christ  in  the  world  shaken 
sometimes,  rudely  it  may  be,  out  of  the  unreality 
and  inefficiency  to  which  sleepy  reverence  and 
moral  flabbiness  have  condemned  them;  and  to 
ask  ourselves  plainly  what  they  mean  when 
translated  into  to-day's  vernacular  and  to-day's 
life  and  duty.  Paul  Veronese,  painting  his 
New  Testament  pictures  in  Venice,  set  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana  of  Galilee  and  the  other  gos- 
pel festivities  in  Venetian  palaces,  with  doges 
and  magnificent  Venetian  dames  in  their  fine 
trappings  as  the  guests  surrounding  the  simple 
Nazarene;  and  he  defended  the  anachronism  on 
the  ground  that  Christ's  life  was  not  simply  for 
Cana  and  Jerusalem,  but  for  all  places  and  all 
times,  and  he  would  set  it  as  best  he  could  in  his 
own  time.  Still  more  boldly  has  this  English 
story  set  the  Christ  life  in  our  midst.  The  man 
who  does  not  like  it  because  it  cuts  his  sin  too 
sharply  may  seek  to  nick  its  edge  by  petty  criti- 
cism of  details  —  but  it  is  not  safe  to  do  it.  It  is 
well  for  all  of  us  to  learn  its  lesson.  It  is  well 
for  all  of  us  to  take  to  heart  that  it  is  not  chiefly 
by  looking  behind  us,  but  by  looking  around  us 
and  before  us,  that  we  shall  find  the  Christ  of  God. 


When  Cardinal  Manning  lay  dead  in  England, 
the  young  prince,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  lay  dead 
there  also.  Those  two  deaths  and  those  two  fune- 
rals —  of  the  young  prince  and  the  old  car- 
dinal—  coming  together  thus,  suggested  many 
impressive  comparisons,  and  many  such  were 
made.  One  of  our  own  newspaper  correspon- 
dents was  present  both  at  the  funeral  at  Wind- 
sor on  Wednesday  and  the  funeral  in  London  on 
Thursday;  and  we  have  read  few  more  touching 
words  than  those  which  picture  the  sorrow  of 
the  London  poor  as  the  old  cardinal  was  borne 
through  their  midst  to  his  grave.  The  picture  is 
a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  memorial  lines  on 
a  preceding  page.  After  painting  the  solemnities 
at  Windsor,  the  writer  says : 

"  But  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  proceeding  was  its 
most  impressive  feature,  considering  that  royalty  was  the 
mourner.  In  the  father,  mother,  brother,  sisters,  and 
sweetheart,  the  spectators  were  the  most  interested  that 
day.  It  was  something  to  have  seen  this  royal  group  bow- 
ing before  the  Concpieror  who  has  no  more  respect  for  mon- 
archs  than  for  ordinary  folk.  It  was  a  purely  human 
sorrow  that  we  gazed  upon. 

"  Thursday's  spectacle,"  he  continues,  "  was  altogether 
different,  not  only  because  it  was  vastly  more  impressive, 
but  because  it  was  the  expression  of  a  deeper  feeling.     The 


young  prince  was  mourned  for  by  his  family  and  his  sweet- 
heart. The  nation  felt  no  sense  of  loss;  but  it  did  feel  keen 
sympathy  for  those  who  mourned.  The  old  cardinal's 
death  meant  a  real  loss  to  the  nation." 

He  proceeds  to  describe  the  impressive  cere- 
mony, in  the  Oratory  at  South  Kensington,  the 
largest  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  London,  with 
the  hundreds  of  priests  and  the  thousands  of 
kneeling  people.  But  the  really  memorable  scene 
was  that  which  followed  : 

"  The  supreme  moment  came  when  the  great  procession 
of  priests,  led  by  the  priestly  choir,  and  each  man  bearing 
a  lighted  taper,  marched  slowly  down  the  long  aisle,  while 
at  the  end  the  cardinal  in  his  coffin  was  borne  aloft  past  the 
kneeling  people.  Into  the  street  went  this  solemn  pageant, 
and  there,  in  the  open  day,  now  slowly  clearing,  was  a 
spectacle  no  less  remarkable  than  the  one  that  had  pre- 
ceeded  it  within  the  Oratory.  It  seemed  as  if  all  London 
had  turned  out  to  see  the  honored  remains  of  the  great 
Englishman  taken  to  the  grave.  The  streets  were  packed 
with  people.  The  very  houses  overflowed  with  them.  Out 
of  every  window  they  hung.  They  stood  on  the  roofs,  on 
the  porches  of  doors,  on  omnibuses,  on  cabs,  on  carts,  on 
fences  and  walls,  on  anything  that  would  give  a  vantage 
point.  Huge  ribbons  of  humanity  stretched  along  the 
pavements  from  the  Oratory  to  the  cemetery,  a  good  four 
miles.  But  more  remarkable  than  the  size  of  this  assem- 
blage was  its  character  and  its  silence.  It  was  not  a  holi- 
day crowd  that  had  come  for  curiosity's  sake.  Its  manner 
was  too  serious  for  curiosity.  And  in  the  streets  it  was  a 
poor  man's  crowd;  not  only  poor  men,  but  rough-looking 
men.  The  East  End  seemed  to  have  turned  into  the  West 
en  masse.  Folk  of  finer  manner  and  attire  stood  back  or 
filled  the  windows  and  the  doorways.  When  the  open 
hearse  passed,  with  the  coffin  in  full  view,  the  East  End 
hats  were  the  first  to  be  doffed,  and  I  think  no  man  in  all 
that  throng  had  ever  seen  them  doffed  before.  That  was 
what  touched  one  most  —  the  loyalty  of  the  poor,  the  un- 
fortunate, the  rough.  You  cannot  understand  the  look  or 
material  of  a  London  crowd  like  that  until  you  have  seen 
it.  It  is  not  prepossessing  to  look  upon.  As  a  rule,  one 
prefers  to  get  away  from  it,  for  reasons  which  a  stranger 
soon  learns.  But  on  Thursday  that  vast  crowd  turned  out 
to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  had  made  the 
cause  of  the  poor  his  own.  It  was  not  the  Roman  prelate 
that  they  particularly  cared  for  —  the  majority  of  those 
among  them  who  could  claim  any  religion  at  all  were  not 
Catholics  —  the  great  majority  of  the  crowd  had  prob- 
ably no  religious  bias  of  any  kind.  Yet,  whatever  their 
leanings,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew,  or  Atheist,  there  was 
one  feeling  among  them  all — honor  for  the  great  dead, 
sorrow  for  his  departure  from  earth.  They  felt  they  had 
lost  a  friend.  If  ever  1  saw  a  reverent  crowd,  a  crowd  that 
really  felt  a  sense  of  sorrow,  a  sense  of  loss  that  to  each 
man  meant  something,  though  he  might  be  unable  to  ex- 
plain it  clearly,  it  was  the  crowd  that  followed  Cardinal 
Manning  to  the  grave." 


Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  manages  sooner  or 
later  to  write  something  worth  reading  about 
almost  everything,  has  just  now  been  writing 
upon  "  How  to  Fail  in  Literature,"  in  a  strain 
which  is  at  least  interesting  to  the  guild  of  editors, 
to  which  guild,  by  virtue  of  his  long  connection 
with  the  London  News,  Mr.  Lang  may  be  said  to 
belong.  He  has  not  only  been  writing  about  it 
—  he  has  been  lecturing  about  it;  and  this  ap- 
pearance upon  the  platform  —  an  unusual  thing, 
we  opine,  for  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  —  is  made  the 
occasion  of  a  letter  from  the  London  correspon- 
dent of  one  of  our  newspapers,  from  which  we 
glean  a  few  of  the  entertaining  passages  of  the 
lecture. 

'•If  you  wish  to  fail  in  literature,"  is  the  first 
principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Lang  in  his  lecture, 
"  you  must  begin  early  and  neglect  your  educa- 
tion. You  must  not  read ;  you  must  not  observe 
life  nor  character.  When  you  come  to  write,"  he 
continues,  "  you  must  wrrite  illegibly  :  this  is  a  help 
to  failure  that  is  often  overlooked.     Few  need  to 
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be  warned  against  having  their  manuscripts  type- 
written; this,  however,  descending  to  matters  of 
homely  detail,  must  be  scrupulously  avoided  by 
any  one  who  has  set  his  heart  upon  failure.  No 
knowledge  comes  amiss  to  the  man  of  letters; 
therefore,  the  would-be  failure  should  sedulously 
abstain  from  reading  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Hooker, 
Gibbon,  and  other  English  and  foreign  classics. 
To  every  eighty  words  he  should  apply  some 
sixty-five  adjectives;  he  should  be  reckless  as  to 
grammar,  and  he  should  place  his  adverbs  be- 
tween the  '  to  '  and  the  verb  of  the  infinitive  He 
should  be  careful  always  to  use  '  such '  as  a 
pronoun.  He  cannot  be  too  obscure,  too  un- 
natural, too  involved,  or  too  commonplace.  He 
cannot  know  too  little  of  his  subject." 

Having  talked  of  "style,"  Mr.  Lang  turns  to 
"  matter."  He  says  that  the  man  who  would  fail 
must  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  say.  He  must 
not  carry  a  note-book  about  with  him,  or  notice 
the  peculiarities  of  the  persons  he  meets.  To  do 
this  would  be  to  obtain  ideas,  and  ideas  are  not 
wanted.  He  who  would  fail  in  literature  should 
begin  by  writing  verses  of  a  character  suited  to 
his  purpose.  Mr.  Lang  gives  a  few  "  specimens  " 
of  verse  which  the  young  poet  bent  on  failure  will 
produce.  He  exhibits  first  "the  consumptive 
manner  "  : 

ONLY. 

"  Only  a  spark  of  the  ember, 
Only  a  leaf  on  the  tree, 
Only  the  days  we  remember, 
Only  the  days  without  thee. 

"  Only  the  flowers  that  thou  worest, 
Only  the  book  that  we  read, 
Only  that  night  in  the  forest, 
Only  a  dream  of  the  dead. 

"  Only  the  troth  that  was  broken, 
Only  the  heart  that  was  lonely, 
Only  the  sign  and  the  token 
The  sigh  on  the  saying  of  only." 

"  It  is  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Lang,  "  to  place  the 
following  little  poem  in  any  category,  therefore  I 
have  entitled  it  '  No  Name.'  " 

*'  In  the  slumber  of  the  winter,  in  the  secret  of  the  snow, 
What  is  the  voice  that  is  crying  out  of  the  long  ago? 
When  the  accents  of  the  children  are  hushed  upon  the 

stairs, 
When  the  poor  forgets  his  troubles  and  the  rich  forgets 

his  cares." 

Or,  if  you  wish  to  be  satirical,  he  says,  you  may 


"  —  and  the  rich  forgets  his  shares. 
What  is  the  silent  whisper  that  echoes  in  the  room 
When  the  days  are  full  of  darkness  and  the  night  is  hushed 

in  gloom? 
'Tis  the  voice  of  the  departed  who  will  never  come  again, 
Who  have  left  the  weary  tumult  and  the  struggle  and  the 

pain." 

Or  you  may  write  : 

"  —  and  the  agony  of  men. 
And  my  heart  makes  heavy  answer  to  the  voice  that  comes 

no  more, 
To  the  whisper  that  is  welling  from  a  far-off  golden  shore." 

Then  there  is  the  "  Grosvenor  Gallery  "  style  : 

'"  When  the  summer  night  is  dim,  hushed  the  loud  chrysan- 
themum— 

Sister  sleep." 
•etc.,  etc. 

Having  discharged  his  duty  to  the  poets,  Mr. 


Lang  turns  his  attention  to  the  writers  of  fiction. 
He  is  sure  that  the  "hashing  up"  of  old  inci- 
dents, characters,  and  situations  affords  an  easy 
way  to  failure.  "  We  all  know  the  lively,  large 
family,"  says  he,  "all  very  untidy,  slipshod,  and 
humorous;  all  poor;  all  wearing  each  other's 
boots  and  each  other's  gloves,  and  making  their 
dresses  out  of  bedroom  curtains,  and  marrying 
rich  men,  and  sitting  on  walls  with  their  legs 
hanging  over.  Believe  me,  these  things  rush 
down  the  easy  descent  of  failure." 

An  author  wishing  to  fail  may,  according  to 
Mr.  Lang,  choose  Monte  Carlo  or  Italy  or  the 
Riviera  for  his  scene  of  action.  He  should  send 
his  first  rough  manuscript  to  a  publisher  in  order 
to  disgust  the  publisher's  reader,  who  will  un- 
doubtedly throw  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Then  the  failure  will  be  complete. 

Introductions  to  publishers  will  help  on  a  fail- 
ure with  wonderful  speed.  This  is  the  sort  of 
letter  of  introduction  that  a  well-known  author 
should  indite  in  behalf  of  some  pleading  candi- 
date for  failure  : 

"  Dear  Brown:  —  A  wretched  creature  who  knows  my 
great  aunt  asks  me  to  recommend  his  rubbish  to  you.  I 
send  it  to  you  by  to-day's  post,  and  wish  you  joy  of  it." 

Any  one  bent  on  securing  an  unfavorable  re- 
view can  easily  accomplish  his  object  by  writing 
to  the  reviewer.  There  is  a  capital  way,  too,  for 
avoiding  the  cultivation  of  good  business  feel- 
ing—  you  have  only  to  write  your  book  on  the 
proof-sheets,  a  very  convenient  and  inexpensive 
method  of  composition.  To  insure  the  rejection 
of  a  Christmas  story  you  have  only  to  send  in  the 
manuscript  about  the  1st  of  December.  In  all 
cases  you  should  insist  on  seeing  the  editor.  No 
author  who  deserves  to  fail  will  be  content  with 
stating  his  business  in  a  letter.  Mr.  Lang,  as  an 
editor,  strongly  recommends  all  who  dislike  suc- 
cess to  insist  on  bearding  the  editors  in  their  dens. 

All  this  is  very  entertaining,  and  in  its  province 
it  is  very  sensible  and  true  and  good.  Like  all 
things  of  the  sort  which  have  been  written  about 
the  relations  of  writers  and  editors  —  and  the 
theme  is  an  easy  and  popular  one  —  it  is  to  be 
taken  cum  grano  salis,  as  none  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Lang.  The  salt  is  that  editors  —  so  at  least 
we  have  found  them  —  are  not  bears,  but  very 
human  creatures,  who  like  to  see  men  and  women 
as  well  as  to  read  letters,  who  like  to  keep  in 
warm  touch  with  life,  and  who  welcome  to  their 
busy  studies  everybody  who  has  real  business 
with  them,  every  good  and  salient  body  who  sim- 
ply wants  to  rub  elbows  with  them,  much  more 
warmly  than  they  resent  the  incursions  of  the 
sentimentalists  and  busybodies  who  waste  their 
time.  And  still  another  grain  of  salt  is  this : 
that  the  young  writer  whose  heart  is  really  true, 
and  who  knows  it,  must  not  be  too  much  daunted 
by  the  "failure"  of  his  dear  poem  on  "The 
Spark  of  the  Ember  "  or  of  his  story  with  its  setting 
of  the  Riviera  or  the  Arno,  which  he  knows 
nothing  about,  instead  of  the  Connecticut  or 
Boston  Common,  which  he  knows  something 
about.  The  best  usually  pass  through  some  em- 
ber and  Arno  period,  which  they  are  glad  to 
transcend  and  to  forget,  —  by  and  by,  perhaps,  to 
come  to  another  ember  and  Arno  period  of  a 
very  genuine  sort. 
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But  when  the  salt  has  been  sprinkled  in,  we 
think  most  editors  taste  such  brews  as  this  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  with  a  rather  grateful  relish,  and 
with  a  wish  that  it  might  be  sipped  by  great 
classes  of  writers  with  whom  most  of  them  have 
to  do.  Every  editor,  no  doubt,  reading  such  bits 
of  pleasantry  and  satire,  thinks  of  the  special 
classes  whom  he  would  like  to  commend  for 
homiletic  privileges.  We  have  met  one  editor 
who  nominates  for  such  treatment  the  classes  of 
those  who,  when  their  articles  are  declined,  write 
or  come  to  know  specifically  why,  and  those  who 
want  to  know  whether  the  editor  will  not  suggest 
subjects  for  them  to  write  about.  This  last,  of 
course,  is  what  no  God-fearing  and  humane  editor 
can  do.  In  this  appallingly  over-writing  and  over- 
written time,  when  so  much  writing  and  reading 
is  as  idle  as  whittling  and  not  a  little  is  cousin- 
german  to  sin,  it  is  a  question  whether  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  editor  is  not  precisely  to 
discourage  writing.  The  warm  word  for  every 
son  and  daughter  of  Adam  whose  molecules  are 
fatally  ranged  towards  writing  he  must  always 
speak,  encouraging  such  through  much  halting 
expression  of  what  the  mind  teems  with;  and 
from  this  man  or  that  he  must  now  and  again  in- 
vite the  word  on  the  subject  of  which  the  man  is 
master  and  known  to  have  something  to  say.  But 
for  this  other  great  multitude,  looking  to  "  writ- 
ing "  simply  perhaps  as  one  way  of  getting  a 
living,  as  a  means  to  some  career  or  other,  as  a 
means  to  something  less  considerable  than  that, 
his  office  is  to  say  what  we  all  alike  have  to  say  to 
the  man  who  is  "thinking  about  "  getting  married 
or  "  thinking  about  "  preaching  the  gospel :  Don't 
do  it  if  you  can  help  it  —  don't  do  it  without  an 
express  and  unmistakable  call.  The  best  that  the 
editor  can  do  for  the  man  who  wants  him  to 
"  suggest  subjects  "  —  the  only  thing  that  he  can 
do  if  he  has  a  true  sense  of  communal  respon- 
sibility —  is,  if  he  have  the  right  to  suggest  any- 
thing, to  suggest  other  vocations.  The  cudgelling 
of  the  brain  for  "  something  to  write  about,"  as  if 
writing  abo  ut  "  something  "were  per  se  a  virtue 
and  not  a  vice,  is  not  commendable,  not  to  be  en- 
couraged, but  to  be  discouraged. 

In  commending  homilies  for  the  writer  who  de- 
mands to  know  specifically  why  his  article  is  de- 
clined, one  thing  must  surely  be  properly  remem- 
bered. Every  editor  of  a  magazine  of  any 
importance,  if  we  may  confine  our  thought  to 
magazines,  would  doubtless  say  that,  with  the 
amount  of  fairly  good  material  which  is  constantly 
placed  at  his  disposal,  it  would  be  easier  for  him 


to  make  half  a  dozen  magazines  than  to  make  one. 
No  editor,  we  think,  is  more  impressed  by  the 
great  amount  of  weak  and  ridiculous  matter  sent 
him  than  by  the  very  great  number  of  really  good 
and  thoughtful  articles  of  every  sort  —  articles 
which,  with  the  bare  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty 
pages  at  his  command  each  month,  and  with  the 
proper  unity  and  variety  of  his  pages  both  to  be 
maintained,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  use; 
yet  many  of  which  he  returns  with  sincere  regret 
and  with  a  sincere  wish  that  he  might  tell  the 
hundred  faithful  writers  how  good  he  finds  them. 
He  often  does  tell  them  this  —  for,  as  we  have 
said,  editors  are  very  human  creatures;  and  he 
certainly  never  resents  any  natural  inquiry  as  to 
how  such  articles  might  perhaps  be  better  adapted 
to  their  purpose  or  find  some  proper  place.  This 
is  not  a  class  consigned  to  homilies.  The  people 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  his  fellow- 
preachers  are  the  other  people  who  will  have 
specific  reasons  why  their  articles  are  declined, 
the  incompetents  whose  vanity  will  not  let  them 
divine  that  it  is  because  the  articles  are  good  for 
nothing.  This  is  a  very  large  class  —  and  when 
the  demand  for  specifications  is  made  not  by  let- 
ter but  in  person,  it  is  one  of  the  most  debilitating 
with  which  the  editor  has  to  deal,  sometimes 
driving  him  into  corners  where,  if  he  be  engaged 
m  any  course  of  moral  self- culture  and  have  any 
troublesome  standards  of  truth,  his  standing  is  very 
ticklish  and  infirm.  The  worst  form  of  the  attack 
is  from  the  writer  who  assumes  that  the  ground 
of  rejection  is  the  editor's  fear  to  demand  of  his 
readers  attention  to  anything  so  fine  and  lofty 
and  severe,  and  labors  to  make  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science with  him  whether  he  should  not  bravely 
do  it  as  a  part  of  his  duty  not  simply  to  cater  to 
the  I  popular  taste,  but  to  elevate  and  purify  it. 
Whatever  other  classes  should  be  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  the  editor  whom  we  met  was 
urgent  that  this  class  should  not  be  passed  by  — 
and  cannot  we  at  least  understand  his  feeling? 

*  * 
The  statement  in  the  article  on  St.  Louis,  in 
our  January  number,  that  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
in  that  city  is  destined  to  an  early  removal,  was 
erroneous.  The  cathedral  is  to  be  maintained 
permanently  in  its  present  place,  with  the  build- 
ing improved  and  its  tower  completed.  An  en- 
dowment fund  of  $60,000  has  already  been  secured, 
and  $15,000  toward  a  Mission  House  adjoining. 
As  there  has  been  much  misunderstanding  on 
this  point  in  St.  Louis,  the  authorities  desire  this 
correction. 
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A  Heart  of  Stone. 

Her  heart  is  stone,  you  say?     Ah,  then, 

Her  heart's  the  heart  for  me; 
For  if  my  name's  once  graven  there, 
There  evermore  'twill  be. 

—  P.  Mc Arthur. 
* 
*   * 

The  Modish  Maid. 
(Rondeaz(.) 

With  form  divine  and  face  so  fair, 
With  that  soft  look  and  modest  air,  — 
What  man  but  needs  must  bow  the  knee, 
And  render  homage  unto  thee, 
Since  thou  art  quite  beyond  compare  ! 

But  ah,  fond  lover,  have  a  care; 
That  look  may  mask  a  deadly  snare, 
Love  not  too  seriously 

The  modish  maid. 

Thy  love  she'll  never  learn  to  share; 
No  soul  informs  her  beauty  rare; 
A  taste  for  chiffons,  probably, 
May  stir  her  soft  frivolity,  — 
But  never  passion;    so,  beware 
The  modish  maid. 

—  Basil  Tempest. 
* 

Old  and  New. 

(Being  the  correction  of  a  popular  fallacy.) 

By  sage  and  monitor  we  oft  are  told 

(Judge,  reader,  whether  their  advice  be  true) 

That  it  is  well  to  be  off  with  the  Old 

Love,  ere  you'' re  on  (so  say  they)  with  the  New. 

Take  not  the  wisdom  of  their  words  for  granted, 
But  weigh  them,  in  connection  with  the  myth 
(Unto  the  bard  revealed  in  dreams  enchanted) 
Of  Edward  Algernon  Augustus  Smyth. — 

A  youth  of  noble  mien  and  means  but  slender  — 
His  fortune  was  his  face  and  paper  collars; 
To  turn  his  tender  looks  to  legal  tender 
He  charmed  a  heart  whose  love  meant  land  and 
dollars. 

They  were  betrothed.     A  wealthier  lady  came; 
He  was  beloved  —  too  well  the  signs  he  knew. 
He  parted  from  the  Old  and  laid  his  name 
And  person  at  the  footstool  of  the  New. 

She   was   a    flirt;    she    laughed    and    said    "she 

couldn't." 
He  was  in  tears;    she  voted  him  a  bore. 
He  tried  the  Old  again.     Indeed  she  wouldn't  — 
Dismissed  him,  and  distinctly  slammed  the  door. 

Be  not  by  musty  adages  controlled, 

Lest  unto  thee  a  fate  like  his  ensue; 

And  never,  never  break  off  zuith  the  Old 

Till  you  are  on— for  certain  —  with  the  New? 

—  Francis  Dana. 


From  the  Past. 

To  Saint  Hilaire  a  bishop  came, 
A  beggar  sat  beside  the  door; 

"  Give  me,  oh  give  in  God's  great  name 
A  half-penny  —  I  ask  no  more  !  " 

But  turning  not  his  stately  head, 
He  passed  the  crying  beggar  by; 

"  Bless  then  my  sinner's  soul  instead, 
My  weary  body  soon  must  die  !  " 

And  looking  back  the  bishop  raised 
His  hand  to  bless  the  man  of  need. 

And  all  the  murmuring  people  praised 
So  gracious,  such  a  holy  deed. 

Only  he  laughed  who'd  gained  his  quest : 
"A  bishop's  blessing  now  I've  got; 

What  treasure  !      Were  it  worth  at  best 
A  half-penny  I'd  had  it  not !  " 

—  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Howe,  Jr, 


A  Diet  of  Worms. 

The  caterpillars  met  one  day, 
And  in  a  very  solemn  way 
Discussed  a  point  of  great  import 
To  all  the  caterpillar  sort. 
"  Why,  as  it  is,"  one  speaker  said, 
Upstretching  high  a  hoary  head, 
"  So  common  is  this  new  caprice 
The  wise  call  Metamorphosis, 
This  change  of  safe,  old-fashioned  ground 
For  silly  flights  on  ways  unsound,  — 
That  we  must  take  wise  measures  soon, 
Or  all  our  race  will  be  undone." 
Another  spoke  :    "  I'd  like  to  know 
That  what  one  is,  he's  settled  so. 
This  crawling  one  day,  winged  the  next, — 
What  prudent  worm  is  not  perplexed? 
With  all  these  moody  changes,  who 
Will  know  what  form  to  fashion  to?  " 
So  after  many  long  debates 
The  wise  assembly  formulates 
Its  judgment  thus  :    "  Whereas,  the  good 
Old  ground  whereon  our  fathers  stood 
Some  upstarts  are  inclined  to  change, 
For  loftier  views  and  wider  range, 
Producing  dangerous  schism  thus, 
And  constantly  confusing  us,  — 
Be  it  Resolved,  that  henceforth  we 
Who  now  do  covenant  and  agree, 
Maintain  ourselves  inviolate 
In  good  old  caterpillar  estate, 
And  hold  as  knavish,  outcast  things 
Those  rascal  heretics  with  wings." 
This  signed  they  all  with  pens  that  burned, 
And  then  —  and  then  —  they  all  adjourned 
For  DINNER! 

—  Amos  R.   Wells. 
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Gen'l'man  Joe. 

He  warn't  never  like  the  rest  o'  us, 

Us  rough  an'  rollickin'  boys; 
He  never  'peared  to  take  no  stock 

In  the  barrack  jokes  an'  noise. 
He  war  a  quiet  sort  o'  chap, 

With  a  solumn  kind  o'  smile; 
Though  he  warn't  nowise  sullen  like; 

Jist  of  a  pensive  style. 

We  allers  called  him  Gen'l'man  Joe, 

He  was  so  kinder  proud; 
An'  spoke  as  soft  an'  smooth  as  silk, 

An'  never  quick  an'  loud. 
An'  we  wuz  orful  proud  o'  him, 

Bekase  he  war  so  fine,. 
An'  knowed  sich  mighty  heaps  o'  things 

That  warn't  in  our  line. 

He  jined  down  thar  to  Ballard's  Mills, 

Jist  arter  that  thar  night 
We  hed  thet  little  scrimmage  thar; 

Ye  mind  thet  rattlin'  fight 
When  Cap'n  Jenks  wuz  mustered  out, 

An'  half  the  comp'ny,  too, 
An'  things  in  gin'ral  'round  about 

Wuz  most  exceedin'  blue? 

We  warn't  noways  partic'ler  like 

'Bout  size  an'  strength  jist  then; 
We  wuz  a  takin'  all  whut  come, 

Pervidin'  they  wuz  men. 
An'  brave?     Thar  warn't  no  cooler  man 

Whut  ever  faced  the  foe, 
Than  thet  same  slender,  quiet  chap 

What  we  called  Gen'l'man  Joe. 

He  took  a  mighty  shine  to  Jack; 

Perhaps  ye  'member  him; 
He  war  a  pow'rful  han'some  man, 

An'  tall  an'  strong  o'  limb. 
An'  he  war  gay  an'  merry  like, 

An'  ready  with  a  joke; 
His  big  black  eyes  a  sparklin'  bright 

With  sunshine  when  he  spoke. 

An'  when  we  all  wuz  settin'  'round 

The  camp-fire,  blazin'  bright, 
An'  Jack  wuz  tellin'  funny  tales, 

An'  all  wuz  gay  an'  light, 
Then  Gen'l'man  Joe  wuz  sure  to  be 

A  settin'  next  to  Jack, 
A  lookin'  up  with  shinin'  eyes, 

So  big  an'  soft  an'  black. 

An'  then  he'd  take  his  fiddle  when 

The  stories  wuz  all  done, 
An'  play  so  slow  an'  soft  an'  sweet, 

An'  we  would  ev'ry  one 
Set  silent  lookin'  in  the  fire 

So  dreamy  like  an'  still, 
As  ef  we'd  hearn  a'  angel's  voice 

A  floatin'  down  the  hill. 

An'  never  yit  wuz  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 

So  techin'  like  to  hear, 
Ez  'twuz  them  nights  when  Gen'l'man  Joe 

Set  playin'  soft  an'  clear, 


Where  flick'rin'  light  from  the  flamin'  fire 

Fell  on  his  quiet  face, 
An'  us  a  watchin'  of  his  hands 

A  movin'  with  sich  grace. 

An'  when  Jack  kivered  up  his  eyes 

I  knowed  it  wuz  to  hide 
The  tears  thet  would  come  swellin'  up 

A  thinkin'  of  his  bride 
WThat  he  had  married  on  the  day 

He  marched  away  to  war, 
An'  when  he  hearn  of  "  Home,  sweet  home," 

His  thoughts  went  roamin'  far. 

An'  'twent  on  so  till  by  and  by 

We  had  a  scrimmage  tough, 
An'  though  we  got  the  best  of  it, 

Still  it  wuz  hot  enough. 
An'  I  had  not  seen  Gen'l'man  Joe 

Sence  early  in  the  fight; 
An'  likewise  Jack  hed  disappeared, 

It  seemed,  from  human  sight. 

An'  by  and  by  I  seed  Jack  come, 

A  walkin'  mighty  slow, 
An'  carryin'  somethin'  in  his  arms 

What  looked  like  Gen'l'man  Joe. 
He  brought  him  in  an'  laid  him  down 

All  keerful  like  an'  still, 
An'  I  seed  his  han's  a  shakin'  like 

A  man's  what  had  a  chill. 

Then  Gen'l'man  Joe  he  raised  his  arms 

All  feeble  like  an'  slow, 
,  An'  put  it  gently  'round  Jack's  neck, 

An'  whispered  soft  an'  low. 
An'  Jack  dropped  down  like  he'd  been  shot 

An'  clasped  his  han's  an'  cried, 
An'  kissed  the  lips  of  Gen'l'man  Joe, 

An'  sobbed :   "  My  Jo  !     My  bride  !  " 

An',  boys,  I  knowed  then  how  it  wuz, 

About  Jack's  gentle  pal; 
He  never  warn't  no  man  at  all, 

But  jist  Jack's  leetle  gal, 
He'd  married  'way  up  to  the  North, 

Afore  he  went  to  war; 
An'  she  hed  follered  after  him. 

An'  lay  a  dyin'  thar. 

An'  so  she  died.     We  buried  her  — 

The  sun  wuz  sinkin'  low, 
When  we  fired  the  partin'  volley  o'er 

The  grave  o'  Gen'l'man  Joe. 
An'  in  a  fight  soon  arter  thet 

Poor  Jack  fell  by  my  side 
With  a  rebel  bullet  in  his  heart, 

An'  without  a  sound  he  died. 

We  kerried  him  back  to  thet  lone  spot 

Whar  lay  his  faithful  bride, 
An'  thar  with  tears  we  left  old  Jack 

A  sleepin'  by  her  side. 
But,  boys,  thar  warn't  no  braver  man 

What  ever  faced  the  foe, 
Then  thet  same  gentle  quiet  chap 

What  we  called  Gen'l'man  Joe. 

—  M.  E.  Torrence. 
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VILLAGE    LIFE    IN    OLD    ENGLAND. 


By  Reuben   Gold  Tliwaites. 


WE  are  frequently  assured  by  trav- 
ellers, who  "do"  their  England 
in    a    fortnight,  —  seeing    rural 
life  from  the  windows  of  railway  carriages, 
and     acquainting    themselves    only    with 
such  types  of  British  character  as  boots 
and  waiters  at    tourist    hotels,  designing 
cabmen  and  loquacious  cathedral  vergers 
—  that  England  is  no  longer  the  England 
of   Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Irving ; 
that  it  has  been  modernized 
out  of  recognition.     But  go       ? 
with    me    across     country, 
along   sweet-smelling 
hedgerows,  through  flowery 
lanes,  and  over   the  white 
footpaths  which  wind 
through  the  broad  meadows 
up  to  the  woodland  hamlet 
on     the     hillside     yonder, 
where  the  square   Norman 
tower  of  the  parish  church 
lifts   its  hoary   head  above 
the  tree  tops,  and  you  shall 
find  that  rural  England,  if 
not  altogether  Merry  England,  is  at  heart 
Old  England  still. 

As  we  mount  through  the  fields,  we 
have  a  comprehensive  panorama  at  our 
feet.  Widestretching  meadows,  vividly 
green,  on  which  horses  and  cattle  are 
peacefully  grazing,  as  well  as  great  flocks 
of  sheep  as  yet  unshorn  and  bearing 
upon  their  burly  backs  rude  stripes  of 
red  ochre,  the  brand  of  their  owner ; 
gracefully  outlined,  sombre-wooded  hills, 


divided  by  vales  deep  down  in  whose 
peaceful  depths  course  feeders  to  the 
ocean-bound  stream  which  sluggishly 
glistens  upon  the  horizon  of  the  lower 
level.  Hedges  everywhere  abound  — 
great,  solid,  interminable  banks  of  green, 
which  cut  the  country  up  into  a  sort  of 
gigantic  checker-board  with  the  various 
enclosures  of  all  imaginable  shapes,  from 
round  to  square.     Every  field,  large    or 


1  Great  flocks  of  sheep,   as  yet  unshorn," 

small,  has  its  particular  name,  and  has 
doubtless  borne  that  name  and  been  of 
that  particular  shape  for  hundreds  of 
years  —  some  of  them  since  Doomsday 
Book. 

As  we  walk  along,  startled  thrushes 
flutter  from  the  hedges,  and  skylarks, 
rising  in  quick  succession  from  the  mea- 
dows, lose  themselves  in  the  azure  and 
pour  down  upon  us  floods  of  bewitching 
melody.     We  pass  men  breaking  flints  on 
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the  roadway,  with  wire  goggles  to  protect 
their  eyes  from  the  flying  bits  ;  shepherds 
resting  on  gates,  with  dogs  at  their  side> 
idly  watching  their  grazing  flocks ;  car- 
ters in  white  blouses,  walking  beside  tan- 
dem teams  of  heavy  red  and  black  shire 
horses,  and  gazing  at  us  with   dull  curi- 


Over  the  white  footpaths  which   wind  through  the   broad   meadows 


osity ;  children  with  books  and  slate 
slung  at  their  back  playing  by  the  road- 
side, laggards  from  school ;  farm  laborers, 
bearing  billhooks  for  hedge  trimming,  or 
hoes  heavy  enough  to  serve  as  adzes, 
shuffling  along,  none  too  eager  to  reach 
their  appointed  tasks.  Mayhap  the  par- 
son and  his  rosy-cheeked  women  folk 
trundle  past  in  their  modest  dog-cart, 
from  a  day's  shopping  in  the  county 
town  ;  or  the  squire,  fresh  down  on  the 
train  from  London,  where  he  was  nobody, 
to  here  where  as  lord  of  the  manor  he  is 
everybody,  drives  by  in  silent  state,  with  a 
brace  of  liveried  retainers  on  the  box  seat. 


The  squire's  "  big  house"  is  just  over 
there,  its  lawns  and  woodlands  improved 
by  centuries  of  landscape  gardening,  all 
carefully  bounded  and  hidden  by  high 
stone  walls,  which  are  resplendent  in  ivy, 
moss  and  lichens ;  one  view  alone  is 
vouchsafed  the  groundlings,  and  that 
is  through  the 
open  bars  of  those 
"  - ■■:,_,'.  -  massive   iron  gates, 

_  — a    rose  -  embow- 

ered lodge  in  the 
foreground,  a  broad 
and  winding  gravel- 
led driveway,  and  a 
tempting  vista  over 
stretches  of  green- 
sward beneath 
sturdy  oaks  and 
sweeping  elms,  the 
bewindowed  man- 
sion filling  up  the 
background,  rec- 
tangular, gray, 
austere  as  the  old  squire  himself. 

The  village  has  grown  up  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  the  big  house. 
Its  nucleus  a  few  centuries  back  was  the 
squire's  out  servants,  his  farm  laborers 
and  those  of  his  agricultural  tenants. 
Hence  its  one  long,  irregular  street  is 
conveniently  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the 
squire's  homestead  grounds,  with  his 
park  walls  for  a  background  and  his  en- 
trance gate  vying  as  a  work  of  art  with 
the  old  market  cross  and  the  spick-span 
Victoria  Jubilee  fountain. 

There  are  a  few  square,  plain  two-story 
brick    and    stone     buildings    around    the 


The   parish   church   lifts   its   hoary   head  above  the  tree  tops, 
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"broad  market-place,  in  which  live  the 
squire's  steward,  the  surgeon  and  the 
doctor,  with  mayhap  a  shopkeeper  or  two, 
and  a  military  pensioner ;  but  as  a  rule 
the  villagers  are  domiciled  in  cottages. 
These  are  low  story-and-a-half  cabins, 
each  closely  crowding  its  neighbor ;  the 
walls  of  stone  or  brick  often  scrupulously 
whitened  with  lime-wash,  and  the  well- 
dormered  roof  either  of  red-brick  tile  or 
of  straw  thatch.  Sometimes  the  cottage 
abuts  directly  upon  the  street,  often  with- 
out allowance  for  a  footpath  ;  more  often, 
perhaps,  there  is  in  front  a  rod  or  less  of 
flower  garden,  bounded  from  the  street 
by  a  low  stone  wall  and  a  wicket,  while 
flowering  vines  are  trained  over  door  and 
windows.  Here  and  there  is  a  long  solid 
block  of  dreary  looking  cottages  for  the 
farm  laborers,  each  householder  being 
allowed  a  front  door  and  a  window  or 
two,  with  a  gay  flower-patch  carefully 
screened  from  his  next-door  neighbor ; 
for  the  Englishman,  high  or  low,  is  mar- 
vellously exclusive,  and  nothing  about 
America  amazes  him  more  than  to  hear 
that  in  many  of  our  towns  a  partition 
fence  is  something  of  a  rarity. 

The  American   in  England  is  at  once 


attracted  by  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
cottages  of  the  poor.  The  yards  are 
scrupulously  kept  free  from  litter ;  the 
wealth  of  vegetation,  in  this  moist  climate, 
soon  hides  from  view  whatever  needs  be 
hidden.  In  place  of  our  crude  fences 
and  buildings  of  wood  that,  neglected, 
soon  tumble  into  unsightly  ruin,  the  Eng- 
lish use  brick  and  stone,  which  endure 
for  centuries  and  grow  more  beautiful 
with  the  passing  years.  Our  old  village 
is  a  most  charming  study  in  red  and 
green  :  red  brick,  red  chimney  pots,  red 
tiles,  red  lichens  carpeting  the  light-gray 
stone,  and  everywhere  these  masses  of 
glowing  red  embowered  in  greenery,  moss 
on  the  roofs  and  ivy  on  the  walls. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  Eng- 
lish rural  life  is  the  number  of  small  retail 
shops.  In  this  rustic  village  of  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  probably  one-fifth  of 
the  cottages  display  something  for  sale. 
The  man  of  the  house  is  perhaps  a  me- 
chanic or  a  farm  laborer,  and  his  wife 
and  children  strive  to  eke  out  the  meagre 
family  income  by  selling  candies,  cake, 
bread,  vegetables,  and  knick-knacks.  Now 
and  then  the  shop  blossoms  out  into  a 
small    grocery,    but    in    the    majority    of 
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cases,  five  dollars  would  be  a  large  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  stock  in  trade  ; 
while  frequently  one  sees  a  feeble  attempt 
to  attract  children's  pennies  by  a  display 
of  sweets  in  a  roadside  cottage  window 
that  surely  could  be  bought  out  at  retail 
for  fifty  cents.  From  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically the  shopkeepers,  big  and  little,  in 
all  but  the  largest  English  towns,  live 
back  of  or  above  their  shops,  and  often 
indeed  in  them,  and  that  the  women  and 
children  of  the  household  are  the  clerks, 
if    not     the    sole    managers,    arises     this 


station.     There     is 
operative   store," — - 
this    establishment 
then   there    are    the 


the    inevitable    "  co- 

or   "  the    stores,"    as 

is   frequently    called ; 

"potato    store,"  the 


"Sometimes  the  cottages  abut  directly  upon  the  street, 
for  a  footpath." 

enormous  competition  in  retail  trade. 
Expenses  are  light,  indeed  scarcely  more 
than  they  would  be  if  the  family  were  not 
in  trade,  and  it  costs  but  little  to  make  a 
modest  mercantile  venture. 

An  American  at  once  notices  the  vil- 
lage signboards,  which  bear  a  phrase- 
ology strange  to  him.  "  Smith's  work  in 
general,"  is  the  legend  adopted  by  the 
blacksmith,  who  occasionally  calls  him- 
self a  "  forge  master."  The  carpenter 
informs  you  that  he  is  a  "  practical 
undertaker  and  general  joiner."  The 
dairyman  is  a  "  cowkeeper,"  and  some- 
times he  makes  bold  to  invite  you  in,  in 
letters  a  foot  high,  to  "  see  customers' 
jugs  filled  direct  from  the  cow."  The 
word  "store"  in  England  is  principally 
used  where  in  America  we  would  employ 
the  term  "  depot  "  —  in  a  mercantile 
sense,  and  not  as  a  synonym  for  railway 


"cheese  and  butter  store,"  the  "game 
store,"  etc.  Everything  else  is  a  "  shop," 
except  the  barber-shop,  which  is  glorified 
into  a  "  hairdressing  saloon,"  and  the 
tobacco-shop,  which  is  a  "  smokers' 
bazaar "  ;  at  the  candy  shops,  you  may 
ask  for  candies  in  vain,  for  everything  of 
the  sort  is  "  sweets,"  and  lemon  drops  are 
disguised  as  "acidulated  pastiles."  What 
in  America  we  should 
style  a  boarding  stable, 
is  in  England  the  only 
sort  of  "  livery  stable  " 
known  ;  where  there  are 
also  horses  for  hire,  it 
becomes  a  "  posting  es- 
tablishment "  or  "  post- 
house,"  and  the  keeper, 
an  important  village 
character,  is  a  "  post- 
master, "  just'  as  his 
ancestor  was  in  the  long 
ago,  before  the  modern 
postmaster,  as  a  dispen- 
ser of  mail  matter,  was 
heard  of. 

Our    village    has    its 
full  quota  of  mechanics. 

ithout  allowance  *■ 

lhose  whose  work  per- 
mits them  to  do  so, 
usually  keep  to  their  shops,  which  are 
either  in  or  contiguous  to  their  homes. 
One  may  see  the  village  joiner,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  the  parish  undertaker, 
working  at  his  bench  any  day  of  the 
week,  from  eight  and  often  six  in  the 
morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  his 
buxom  wife  busy  hard  by  with  her  wash- 
ing or  ironing,  and  their  children  merrily 
making  dolls'  houses  of  the  coffins. 

In  a  country  where  buildings  are  of 
bricks  and  stone,  and  even  the  pigsty  and 
the  garden  wall  must  endure  for  cen- 
turies, naturally,  the  mason  is  the  artisan 
most  in  demand,  and  our  village  has 
several  of  this  trade.  Their  work  at  the 
farms  and  on  the  great  estates  of  the 
Shire  often  leads  them  many  miles  from 
home,  and  they  have  a  tramping  reputa- 
tion akin  to  that  of  the  American  printer. 
Groups   of  craftsmen  —  masons,   carpen- 
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ters,  and  plumbers  —  may  be  met  any 
day  on  the  highway  or  on  the  trains, 
bound  to  or  from  their  work,  carrying 
their  tools  in  rude  baskets  slung  over  their 
shoulders.  A  cheap  style  of  bicycle  is 
rapidly  coming  into 
use  both  among 
these  and  the  farm 
laborers,  as  a  means 
of  rapid  transit  to 
and  from  their 
homes.  It  would  be 
a  decided  gain  if 
the  wheel,  in  getting 
them  over  the  ground 
quickly,  might  have 

the  effect  to  lessen  3..':C.:'--:- r  r;;^-^-^ 
their  demands  on  the  f  -^^V  v  '  '.'  ■■  _.  _\-  •■ 
wayside  taprooms.  ,\~'J ^ .-•  ".v/V'-v ':Sr 

The  English  jour-  ^r-?"-'.  .^^^T^Lr- 

neyman  has  an  un-  l  •  ■'£-. "'■  -•• .T> ' -^ : ';. •  ■'. -: 
attractive    life.  v       "   ::v;;'7;; 

Starting  out  to  his 
work,  perhaps  miles 
away,  at  six  o'clock 
in     the     summer 

morning,  with  a  heavy  basket  of  tools 
and  food  over  his  shoulder,  he  often 
works  until  eight  absolutely  breakfast- 
less  ;  then  half  an  hour  is  allowed  him 
for  his  cheerless  meal  of  cold  tea  and 
bread  and  fat  bacon  \  at  noon  he  has  an 
hour  or  less,  for  what  dinner  he  has 
brought  with  him ;  and  at  five  o'clock 
ends  his  day's  task,  he  sometimes  taking 
a  light  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. As  with  the  farm  laborer,  rheu- 
matism early  seeks  him  for  a  victim,  and 
at  sixty  he  is  quite  apt  to  be  a  useless  old 
man  with  "  a  crick  in  his  back,"  a  burden 


to  himself  and  his  relatives,  else  an 
inmate  of  either  the  '"'union"  —  as  the 
public  workhouse  is  now  called,  —  or  a 
privately  endowed  almshouse.  Earning 
at  his  best,  and  in  the  height  of  a  busy 
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season,  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  day,  with  long 
stretches  of  either  sickness  or  no  work, 
invariably  a  large  family  on  his  hands, 
possibly  a  drink  habit  which  makes  every 
spare  penny  burn  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
cost  of  provisions  not  on  the  whole  below 
that  prevalent  in  America  for  the  same 
quality  of  supplies,  he  neither  accumulates 
savings  nor  apparently  wishes  to.  Let 
him  endeavor  to  rise  above  his  fellows  or 
furnish  more  comfortably  his  little  cot- 
tage—  which  the  landlord's  agent  keeps 
so  neatly  without,  but  whose  interior  is 
apt  to  be  cheerless  enough  — 
he  would  in  many  commu- 
nities be  scoffed  at  and 
shunned  at  the  alehouse,  as 
a  man  too  proud  for  that 
state  of  life  unto  which  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  call  him. 
Then,  again,  the  "  union  " 
will  receive  him  when  at  last 
his  working  days  are  over, 
and  he  looks  forward  with 
complacency,  or  shall  we  say 
with  sullen  indifference,  to 
ending  his  days  as  a  pauper. 


^ut  as  a   rule  the  villagers  are  domiciled    in  small   cottages." 


The    picture    is   gloomy 
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The  American    in    England   is  at  once  attracted   by  the   neat  appearance  of  the 
cottages  of  the  poor." 


enough,  but  Merry  England  is  filled  with 
such,  if  you  care  to  look  for  them.  To 
be  sure,  individuals  and  neighborhoods 
differ.  I  know  communities  where  there 
are  artisans  living  in  their  own  neat  cot- 
tages, on  either  leased  land  or  freehold, 
and  in  a  few  cases  owning  and  letting 
tenements  to  others,  —  but  this  is  quite 
exceptional.  The  average  condition  is  as 
I  have  stated. 

At  the  substratum  of  village  life  is  the 
farm  laborer.     Commencing  in  the  barns 


v '- 
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or  in  the  fields  at  six  in  the  morning, 
with  three  intervals  in  the  day  for  re- 
freshment, he  is  generally  released  at  five 
in  the  afternoon,  although  often  working 
much  later.     Nominally,  his  wages  are  in 


the  slack  season 
from  two  dollars  and 
a  half  to  three  dol- 
lars and  a  half  per 
week,  and  in  the 
busy  season  four 
dollars,  if  he  be  a 
good  man ;  but  in 
addition  he  receives 
perquisites  which 
vary  according  to 
the  custom  of  the 
locality  or  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  master. 
These  sometimes 
include  free  cot- 
tage-rent —  equiva- 
lent to  two  dollars 
or  two  dollars  and 
a  half  per  month, — 
occasional  faggots 
from  the  copse,  a  few  vegetables,  and  a 
gratuity  at  Michaelmas.  All  told,  these 
gratuities  amount  under  favorable  condi- 
tions to  perhaps  fifty  dollars,  making  his 
total  income  somewhere  about  three 
dollars  and  a  half  or  four  dollars  and  a  half 
per  week.  But  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  in  some  districts  the  "  Michaelmas 
money,"  of  say  twenty-five  or  thirty  dol- 
lars is  considered  by  the  laborer  as  his 
especial  perquisite,  free  from  wife  and 
child,  and  too  often  is  squandered  at  the 
public  house  in  a  general  roystering. 

With  such  wages  for  the  laborer,  of 
course,  it  becomes  necessary  for  every 
member  of  the  household  not  an  infant 
to  be  earning  something.  As  education 
is  compulsory,  certain  hours  must  be 
spent  by  the  children  in  school  until  they 
are  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  ;  but  their 
spare  hours  and  holidays  are  often  spent 
with  their  parents  in  the  fields,  helping 
earn  their  sustenance.  A  bright  boy  of 
fifteen,  who  can  accomplish  nearly  as 
much  as  a  man,  is  worth  a  dollar  and  a 
half  per  week.  By  the  day,  boys  and  girls 
are  supposed  to  be  worth  to  the  farmer 
from  twenty -five  to  thirty  cents,  and  women 
forty  cents  ;  while  the  price  of  "  piece- 
work "  in  the  fields  and  gardens  is  such 
that  a  capable  man  can  earn  sixty  to 
eighty  cents,  which  is  considered  a  good 
wage.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  English  farmer  employs  his  men 
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the  year  round,  winter  or  summer,  work 
or  no  work,  giving  them  "piecework" 
When  possible,  and  at  other  times  paying 
monthly  wages. 

Clad  in  rough  clothing,  corduroy  being 
a  familiar  material,  a  leathern  strap  en- 
circling each  leg  above  the  calf  to  keep 


"  Uncouth  in  speech  and  manner,  the  ordinary  farm 
laborer  is  not  an  attractive  creature." 

his  trousers  comfortably  baggy  at  the 
knee,  slouchy  and  dirty,  smelling  loudly 
of  vile  tobacco,  uncouth  in  speech  and 
manner,  the  ordinary  farm  laborer,  while 
a  useful,  is  not  an  attractive  creature. 
The  brightest  of  the  peasant  boys,  after 
graduating  from  the  local  board  school, 
float  off  to  the  large  towns  to  become 
porters  or  to  go  into  railway  employ ;  or 
mayhap  to  swell  the  ever-increasing  army 
of  the  city's  unemployed.  And  so  one 
finds,  as  a  rule,  only  the  dullards  and  the 
old  men  remaining  on  the  farms,  thus 
lowering  the  quality  of  the  class. 

A  conversation  I  had  with  a  large 
Hampshire  farmer  was  sig- 
nificant. He  appeared  to 
have  more  people  in  his 
employ,  old  and  young,  than 
he  had  any  legitimate  use 
for,  and  countenanced  a 
degree  of  shirking  on  their 
part  that  quite  surprised  me. 
His  defence  was,  that  these 
people  must  be  supported 
somehow.  If  he  discharged 
them,  they  would  "  come  on 
the  parish  "  for  support,  and 
he,  being  one  of  the  chief 
poor-rate   payers,  would  be 


obliged  to  help  sustain  the  burden.  He 
thought  it  better,  for  them  and  for  him,  to 
keep  them  to  at  least  the  semblance  of 
labor,  and  not  allow  them  to  drift  into 
chronic  pauperism.  I  found  a  similar  state 
of  affairs  in  other  parishes  and  counties 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  in- 
quiry, and  must  say  that  this  condition  of 
affairs  seemed  to  me  pitiful  indeed. 

An  American,  accustomed  to  our 
spread- out  methods  with  individual  pro- 
prietorship and  every  cottage  set  in  its 
own  patch  of  ground,  at  first  finds  it 
difficult  to  believe  the  census  returns  of 
compact  European  communities.  Even 
in  our  little  village,  with  woods  and  fields 
spreading  out  for  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, humanity  is  packed  away  almost  as 
closely  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  London. 
The  cottages  have  scarcely  more  land 
than  one  sees  in  the  front  flower  garden. 
For  the  most  part  house  abuts  house, 
front  and  rear.  Peer  into  the  alley-ways 
or  court-yards,  and  you  will  find  houses 
emptying  out  into  them  as  thick  as  they 
can  stand.  In  the  little  story- and-a- half 
thatched  cottage,  two  or  three  families 
are  occupying  space  which  in  an  Ameri- 
can village  would  be  thought  too  con- 
tracted for  one.  They  are  crowded  like 
wasps  in  a  nest,  with  a  promiscuity  not 
altogether  pleasant.  At  first  sight,  you 
would  say  this  village  possessed  two  or 
three  hundred  souls,  but  find  that  it  can 
count  up  a  thousand.  It  is  a  land  of 
rent-paying  and  heavy  taxes,  and  the 
business  of  huddling  into  as  small  and 
cheap  a  holding  as  possible  has  in  all 
these  centuries  of  experience  been  re- 
duced to  a  science. 


Now  and  then  the  shop  blossoms  into  a  small  grocery. 
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Breakfast  time." 


Having  no  vegetable  garden  at  home, 
the  artisans  and  laborers  have  had  set 
aside  for  them  allotments  in  one  of  the 
squire's  fields  contiguous  to  the  hamlet. 
The  stranger,  approaching  the  allotment 
field  for  the  first  time,  would  suppose  it 
to  be  the  holding  of  a  professional  mar- 
ket gardener,  being  carefully  divided  into 
equal-sized,  rectangular  strips  with  nar- 
row paths  between.  These  strips  are  the 
plots  of  the  several  villagers,  each  paying 
to  the  squire's  agent  a  fixed  annual 
rental  for  his  two  or  three  square  rods, 
equivalent  to  a  rate  of  about  ten  dollars 
an  acre.  It  is  a  busy  and  rather  a  merry 
scene,  in  the  long  summer  twilight,  to  see 
the  villagers  out  in  the  allotments,  getting 
the  cool  evening  air,  and  gossiping  over 
the  affairs  of  the  parish ;  the  men  lei- 
surely plying  their  hoes,  the  children  on 
their  knees  plucking  weeds,  and  the  wom- 
en either  similarly  engaged  or  sitting  in 
groups  hard  by  doing  the  family  mend- 
ing. 

The  squire's  chief  tenant  is  the  former. 
"An  agricultural  gentleman"  the  county 
paper  styles  him  ;  and  he  most  certainly 
is  a  gentleman  in  agriculture.  The  aver- 
age American  farmer  gets  up  before  sun- 
rise to  milk  his  cows,  and,  drudging  all 


day  in  the  barn  and  field  with  an  earn- 
estness he  could  not  instil  into  his  ser- 
vants, drags  his  weary  bones  to  bed  soon 
after  supper.  He  is  an  old  man  when  he 
ought  to  be  in  his  prime.  The  English 
agriculturist,  on  the  other  hand,  leaves 
this  sort  of  thing  to  his  laborers ;  and, 
issuing  his  mandates  to  the  foreman  at 
his  several  farmsteads,  acts  merely  the 
part  of  general  manager.  You  visit  him 
at  his  home,  and  you  will  find  that  his 
household  is  conducted  on  much  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  a  manufacturer; 
indeed,  he  looks  upon  his  business  as 
simply  a  business  and  not  manual  drudg- 
ery—  such  a  business  as  any  gentleman 
might  conduct  who  had  the  requisite 
scientific  skill,  executive  tact,  and  capital. 
Farming  methods  are  expensive  in 
England.  This  sort  of  management 
causes  more  waste  than  where  the  farmer 
is  his  own  laborer ;  then,  again,  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  is,  as  well,  a  sportsman,  —  and 
foxes  and  rabbits,  which  it  were  a  sin 
to  exterminate,  often  create  widespread 
damage.  In  the  treatment  of  many  crops, 
old  and  cumbersome  tools  and  methods 
are  used,  because  Englishmen  abhor 
change  ;  the  soil  has  in  many  districts 
utterly  lost  its  native  strength  from   cen- 
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turies  of  over-cropping,  and  is  now  no 
setter  than  a  medium  for  the  transmuta- 
tion of  fertilizers  into  vegetable  matter; 
md  we  have  already  seen  that  the  farmer, 
in  his  capacity  of  poor-rate  payer,  has  a 
patriarchal  duty  to  perform,  and  cannot 
:ontrol  his  own  labor  account.  When 
pou  add  to  these  hampering  conditions 
;he  fact  that  the  competition  of  American 
Deef  and  wheat,  French  and  Spanish 
/egetables  and  fruit,  and  Australian  mut- 
ton, has  seriously  lowered  the  prices  of 
lative  products,  it  will  be  wondered  how 
;he  English  agriculturist  can  longer  exist, 


He  loves  his  ale,  but  insists  in  his  husky, 
jovial  way,  on  your  taking  wine.  He  is  a 
conservative  of  the  conservatives,  wants 
an  embargo  placed  on  "  that  wretched 
stuff  from  America  they  call  beef  over 
there,"  and  "takes  the  chair"  at  his 
party  meeting  in  the  old  town  hall.  He 
reads  the  London  Times  or  the  Standard 
every  morning  before  breakfast ;  and 
being  a  devout  churchman,  after  break- 
fast has  family  prayers,  to  which  the 
housemaids,  in  their  cleanest  aprons  and 
daintiest  caps,  are  summoned  by  the 
mistress's  bell. 


The  village  smithy. 


and  still  pay  an  annual  rental  averaging 
live  dollars  per  acre. 

Certainly,  hundreds  of  the  class  have 
been  crowded  to  the  wall  in  the  past 
dozen  years.  Nevertheless,  in  every 
community  there  are  old-fashioned  farm- 
ers still  apparently  as  flourishing  as  ever. 
The  chief  former  of  our  village  is  just 
such  a  man  as  Fundi  loves  to  picture  : 
six  feet  high,  broad  of  chest,  still  broader 
at  the  belt ;  a  jolly  face,  a  double  chin, 
and  enormous  jowls  ;  a  severity  of  coun- 
tenance that  is  often  lightened  by  the 
heartiest  of  smiles ;  his  leathern  riding- 
gaiters  always  buttoned  on,  as  if  just  off 
for  a  tour  of  inspection  of  his  several 
farms,  or  for  a  visit  to  the  market  town. 


The  children  are  away  at  boarding- 
schools,  in  far-away  towns,  and  are 
gathered  in  at  the  family  board  only  at 
holiday-time.  The  mistress  herself,  though 
guiltless  of  a  knowledge  of  butter-making 
or  of  other  laborious  accomplishments  of 
American  farmers'  wives,  is  a  comely 
matron  of  affairs,  a  most  exemplary 
mother,  a  model  wife  and  housekeeper. 
She  is,  with  the  parson's  wife,  interested 
in  the  practical  charities  of  the  parish  ;  a 
woman  with  a  serious  mission  at  her  door, 
and  ability  and  heart  modestly  to  exe- 
cute it. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  character 
we  shall  meet  in  the  village  is  the  rector 
of  the  Established  Church,  —  the  "  par- 
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son,"  in  the  homely  vernacular  of  the 
district.  Now  and  then  we  may  enter  a 
parish  where  the  living  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  *  again,  it  may  be  in  the  gift 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  a  power- 
ful committee  of  clericals  and  laymen 
who  have  in  charge  the  vast  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Establishment ;  but  in  this 
case,  the  living  is  in  the  gift  of  a  person 
in  the  north  counties,  who  never  saw  our 


The   little  town-hall    has  stood  for  centuries 


village,  and  possibly  could  not  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  point  it  out  on  the 
map.  So,  a  score  or  so  of  years  ago,  our 
friend  the  parson  settled  down  among 
these  people  as  their  spiritual  adviser, 
without  so  much  as  saying  "  by  your 
leave,"  and  has  been  here  ever  since. 

It  is  not  always  that  such  settlements 
produce  happy  results.  It  is  one  of  the 
ail-too  numerous  evils  of  the  Establish- 
ment that,  presumably  as  a  punishment 
for  some  of  its  unknown  sins,  a  parish  is 
saddled  for  a  generation  with  one  in  a 
gown  who  has,  if  popular  opinion  goes 
for  anything,  little  respect  for  God  or 
man.  But  in  this  case  the  parson  chances 
to  have  been  well  chosen.  An  Oxford 
man,  modestly  learned,  his  soul  is  as  be- 
nevolent as  his  smile,  and  his  presence  in 
this  far-away  hamlet  of  rustics  is  to  all  a 
living  blessing.  Familiar  with  the  an- 
tiquities   of   the    old   gray   sanctuary,   an 


earnest  student  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
man,  he  teaches  many  a  practical  lesson 
of  duty  to  his  stolid  flock,  from  the 
legends  of  the  venerable  brasses  and  the 
secrets  of  the  hedgerows,  lifting  for  a 
time  the  dark  curtain  of  their  lives  and 
casting  a  halo  of  love  around  the  gloomy 
pile,  which  wheels  its  daily  shadows  over 
their  fathers'  bones. 

The  parson's  principal  parishioner  is 
the  squire,  who,  of 
course,  is  at  the 
coreofthings, 
though  the  social 
gulf  which  separates 
him  from  the  com- 
mon folk  is  great. 
The  principal  sub- 
scriber hereabout  to 
the  county  hounds, 
he  entertains  his 
city  friends  with 
handsome  dignity 
during  hunt  week, 
and  at  the  meet  is 
the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration  of  the 
yokels.  He  has 
had  his  turn  of  Par- 
li anient,  for  his 
borough's  vote  is  in 
his  pocket;  but 
tired  of  an  arena 
so  large  that  he  was  lost  in  it,  he  pre- 
fers now  to  serve  his  country  as  presi- 
dent of  the  conservative  club.  His 
tastes  are  more  akin  to  those  of  a 
farmer  than  to  those  of  a  statesman  ;  next 
to  his  wife  and  children,  his  stables  and 
the  subscription  kennels  are  his  chiefest 
pride.  He  thinks  the  country  is  "  going 
to  the  dogs  with  all  this  free  education 
rattletrap,  stuffing  the  heads  of  peasants' 
sons  with  nonsense  which  spoils  them  for 
the  plough,  and  makes  farm-laborers  scarce 
while  it  overpopulates  the  cities  ;  causing 
the  working  class  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot,  and  yet  not  giving  them  a 
better." 

The  villagers  take  off  their  hats  to  him 
as  he  rides  or  drives  by  with  gentle  Lady 
Maud,  his  meeker  and  sweeter  half  these 
thirty  years,  but  still  as  bright  of  eye  and 
lithe  of  form  as  at  fifty  only  an  English 
rural  gentlewoman  can  be.     When   they 
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)ass  up  the  main  aisle  of  the  church,  on 
;unday  morning,  the  congregation  rises 
n  respect,  a  custom  in  vogue  now  only 
n  a  few  such  isolated  parishes  as  I  here 
lescribe,  from   the   old  laborers   in  their 


Set  off  in   donkey  carts  to  see  the   neighboring  attractions 


/hite  smocks  who  have  free  seats  be- 
ieath  the  gallery,  and  nervously  twirl  their 
tats  in  their  hands,  to  our  dignified  and 
>ortly  friend  the  farmer,  in  the  senior 
hurchwarden's  pew  beneath  the  pulpit 
tairs.  When  Sir  Gerald  and  Lady  Maud 
t  last  go  the  way  of  earth,  they  will  join 
heir  ancestors  beneath  the  stone  slabs 
>f  the  chancel  floor,  their  effigies  in  cor- 
ect  marble,  clasping  hands,  and  their 
aintly  praises  writ  in  words  of  brass 
bove  the  communion-table. 

In  the  life  of  our  village,  next  to  the 
:hurch,  the  most 
lotable  institution 
s  the  inn.  A 
olidly  -  built  old 
the 
Its 


corridors,  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  inn 
yard  as  when  used  by  strolling  players  in 
the  long  ago.  The  barmaid  comes  out  to 
greet  you  with  a  courtesy,  and  turning 
you  over  to  Boots  and  the  chambermaid, 
you  are  led  up  strange  old 
oaken  stairways  and  through 
dark  passages  into  the  bright- 
est and  cheeriest  of  rooms. 
The  old  four-posted  bed,  with 
its  heavy  hangings  and  its 
mountain  of  feathers,  invites 
to  delicious  sleep  ;  over  the 
dainty  white  sash  curtains  you 
look  out  through  the  latticed 
window  upon  a  peaceful  street, 
and  in  front  hangs  the  painted 
effigy  of  a  white  swan  sus- 
pended in  a  fantastic  frame 
of  sixteenth-century  ironwork. 
You  have  a  grate  fire  at  your 
command,  antique  chairs,  an 
old  tall  clock  in  the  corner, 
writing  materials  spread  for 
your  use  on  the  mahogany  table  ;  and  you 
can  have  your  meals,  which  are  always 
specially  prepared  for  you  and  at  the  hour 
of  your  selection,  either  served  in  your 
apartment  or  in  the  public  coffee-room, 
where,  however,  you  will  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  find  yourself  the  only  guest,  — 
all  the  domestic  machinery  being  set  in 
motion  for  your  individual  welfare.  The 
waiter  is  your  attendant  spirit,  Boots 
your  willing  slave,  the  chambermaid 
promptly  responsive  to  your  bell.  Of 
course,    this    means    tips,    when    at    last 


tructure  is 
Chequers  Inn. 
:hief  entrance  is 
hrough  the  great 
loo  r  way  which 
eads  to  the  inner 
:ourt,  on  either 
ide  of  which  are 
he  bar  and  the 
:offee-room,  with 
he  stables  at  the 
ar  end.  Minus 
he  galleries,  which 
ire  now  enclosed 


A  solidly-built  structure   is  the   old   Chequers   Inn." 
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the  waiter  brings  your  bill,  Boots  emerges 
from  the  scullery  to  carry  your  bags  to 
the  station,  and  the  chambermaid,  acci- 
dentally passing  through  the  court,  stops 
to  smile  a  sweet  farewell ;  but  one  be- 
comes reconciled  to  tipping,  when  it 
brings  such  service  as  this,  so  different 
from  that  met  with  at  the  average 
American  village  tavern. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  old  coaching 
inn  that  we  have  read  about  in  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  and  Irving.  The  express 
coaches  do  not  stop  there,  as  they  did  in 
the    olden    time,   because    there    are    no 


be  in  the  Chequers  Inn  for  a  week 
together  and  never  see  the  landlady. 
Her  domain  is  the  bar-parlor,  and  this 
the  bureau  of  administration.  The  tap- 
room, for  the  pedestrian  who  "just  drops 
in"  for  his  glass  of  toddy,  or  the  me- 
chanic and  the  farm-laborer,  opens  direct 
from  the  street,  and  is  severely  plain, 
with  its  high-backed  settles  and  deal! 
tables ;  the  counter  at  the  far  end,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  barmaid,  is  formidable 
with  massive  brass  pumps  which  bring 
ale  up  from  the  great  casks  in  the  cellar. 
The  privileged  few  are  admitted  through 


The  last  load  of  hay. 


longer  any  express  coaches ;  but  the 
cyclists  and  the  four-in-hand  parties  do, 
on  their  eternal  round  of  touring  through 
England,  and  they  are  doubtless  fully  as 
profitable  customers.  The  inn  is  con- 
ducted almost  wholly  by  the  landlord's 
womenfolk.  He  himself  has  in  charge 
the  posting  establishment,  without  which 
appendage  no  inn  is  complete.  His 
myrmidon  is  the  ostler,  who  may  be  seen 
any  hour  of  the  day  —  great,  careless,  raw- 
boned  fellow,  in  his  jockey  cap  and  sport- 
ing leggings  —  sponging  off  the  harnesses 
and  traps,  or  chaffing  the  cook  through 
the  kitchen  window. 

The  traveller  who  is  a  teetotaller  may 


the  inner  court  into  the  bar-parlor,  to 
the  rear  of  the  tap,  and  here  we  may  find 
the  buxom,  smiling,  bowing,  deferential 
mistress  of  the  Chequers  Inn.  Here  is  a 
cheerful  grate  fire  ;  highly  colored  litho- 
graphs of  fox-hunting  and  cricketing 
scenes  adorn  the  walls,  in  company  with 
"The  Mother's  Kiss"  and  "Feeding  the 
Robins";  there  is  an  ample  table  with 
writing  materials,  and  the  morning 
London  Times,  or  Standard  or  News  is 
convenient  at  hand  ;  easy  chairs  are  set 
against  the  wall  and  a  bit  of  Brussels  is 
on  the  floor ;  while  in  an  old  cabinet  that 
may  have  seen  duty  in  a  baronial  castle 
are  some  specially  choice  liquors.     Warm- 
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ing  his  legs  before 
the  fire,  the  squire's 
steward  discusses 
politics  with  the 
solicitor's  clerk ;  or 
Farmer  George, 
stirring  the  sugar  in 
his  glass,  talks  with 
the  estate  agent 
about  the  condition 
of  the  wool  -  clip  ; 
while  now  and  then 
the  landlady,  bus- 
tling about  with  her 
manifold  duties  and 
her  directions  to  the 

maids  who  come  for  orders,  gets  in  a  pleas- 
ant word  or  two  with  her  more  distinguished 
patrons  and  charms  everybody.  There 
is  such  genuine  honesty  about  it  all,  such 
delightful  frankness  and  simplicity,  that  it 
tends  to  reconcile  one  for  the  time  to 
some  of  the  habits  of  the  country.  But 
this  scene  in  the  bar-parlor  of  the  Che- 
quers Inn  is  the  bright  side  ;  the  dark 
side  is  in  the  taproom,  and  in  the  cheap 
public-houses  which  exist  only  as  liquor 
shops,  farther  down  the  street.  This 
little  village  of  a  thousand  people  sup- 
ports a  dozen  such ;  and  the  humani- 
tarians in  their  conventions  annually  ask 
each  other  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  laborer  ! 

Out  there  in  the 
centre  of  the  market 
place  the  little  town 
hall  has  stood  for  cen- 
turies. Perched  up  on 
stone  pillars  a  dozen 
feet  from  the  ground, 
it  is  entered  by  an 
outer  staircase  of  time- 
stained  oak.  The  dark 
closet  beneath  these 
stairs  was  until  forty 
years  ago  used  as  the 
village  lock-up,  and  in 
the  open  space  between 
the  pillars,  now  enclosed 
by  an  iron  railing,  stand 
the  ancient  village 
stocks  :  silent  witnesses, 
along  with  the  rusty  bull-ring  yonder, 
of  how  much  merrier  Old  England  was 


Haymakers 


big  house." 


then  than  now.  But  our  villagers  must 
have  sport,  for  they  are  no  less  Englishmen 
than  their  ancestors  of  the  bull-baiting 
days.  You  may  see  them  of  a  summer 
evening,  when  not  in  the  allotments,  play- 
ing cricket  or  football  on  the  green.  There 
is  a  half-holiday  every  week,  for  all  save 
the  agricultural  laborers,  who  seldom  have 
such  a  luxury  vouchsafed  them  ;  and  then 
the  "  Arries  "  and  "  Arriets  "  set  off  on 
foot  or  crowded  into  donkey  carts  to  see 
the  neighboring  attraction,  be  it  park,  cliff 
or  castle,  where  with  their  irreverent 
speech,  their  beer  bottles  and  their  sand- 
wiches, they  make  life  unbearable  for  the 
sentimental  tourist. 


The  village  postman. 

The  "  recreation    ground,"  under   the 
management   of   a  club,   is  a  feature   of 
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the  village.  Here  cricket  and  football 
matches  with  the  teams  of  the  neigbor- 
ing  hamlet  are  quite  the  social  events  of 
the  season ;  and  here  summer  charity 
fetes  are  given,  the  exercises  of  speak- 
ing, singing,  and  band-playing  being 
sometimes  concluded  with  a  fireworks 
exhibition  which  is  described  in  the 
county  papers  as  "  a  most  brilliant  and 
fitting  finale  to  an  occasion  of  rare  en- 
joyment." 

In   the   town   hall,   they   have    for   the 
benefit  of  the  church,  flower-shows  and 


greased  pole  to  be  climbed  for  tempting 
prizes  hung  at  the  top.  On  market  days, 
the  great  hall  of  the  inn,  built  for  the 
county  harvest  balls,  is  set  with  long 
tables  white  with  rare  linen  and  burdened 
with  eatables,  with  a  chair  of  honor  for 
the  master  of  the  market.  This  is  the 
day  of  days  with  mine  hostess  of  the 
Chequers  Inn,  and  the  chance  traveller 
will  have  on  this  bustling  occasion  to 
take  pot  luck,  with  neither  waiter,  Boots, 
nor  chambermaid  at  his  beck  and  call. 
The  English  village  workman's  political 


Farmer  George's. 


bazars,  "under  the  gracious  patronage" 
of  Lady  Maud ;  for  nearly  every  public 
entertainment  in  England  must  be,  as  a 
matter  of  good  form,  under  somebody's 
patronage,  from  the  queen  down  to  the 
squire's  wife.  And  then  there  are  the 
annual  agricultural-products  show,  the 
monthly  cattle,  sheep  and  horse  fairs,  and 
the  weekly  market-day.  It  is  at  the 
fairs  that  the  English  rustic  shines. 
There  are  sure  to  be  athletic  sports,  with 
prizes  given  by  the  squire  and  Farmer 
George ;  sack  and  wheelbarrow  races, 
contests  in  jumping,  throwing,  and  wres- 
tling, greased  pigs   to  be  caught,   and  a 


arena  is  not  broad.  Now  and  then  he 
has  a  chance  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  oftener  to  attend  a  po- 
litical meeting ;  for  the  member  is  fond 
of  addressing  —  he  calls  it  counselling 
with  —  his  constituents  when  a  crisis  is 
on  in  the  Commons.  It  is  the  manner 
he  has  of  speaking  to  the  country.  The 
middle  and  the  upper  classes  do  the 
political  thinking  and  manage  the  clubs 
and  the  meetings,  so  that  the  rustic  has 
little  else  to  do  than  follow  their  lead. 
In  elections  for  the  new  county  councils, 
the  workman  is  a  trifle  more  indepen- 
dent, the  issues  being  more  easily  com- 
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prehended  ;  while  the  selection  of  poor- 
law  guardians  and  parish  officers  is  still 
nearer  to  his  mind. 

Although  he  is  rapidly  improving  in 
this  respect,  the  average  rustic's  compre- 
hension, as  yet,  gets  little  higher  than  the 
affairs  of  the  -'union."  This  is  the  un- 
ion or  combination  of  several  contiguous 
parishes  for  the  management  in  common- 
of  roads  and  workhouses.  The  officers 
of  the  combination  having  in  charge  the 
former  are  the  highway  board.  They 
choose  as  surveyor  a  professional  road- 
maker,  in  whose  hands  the  business  is 
practically  placed,  with  the  result  that 
English  highways  are  among  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  poor-law  guardians  have 
charge  of  the  union  workhouse  —  or  the 
"union,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called;  and 
it  is  for  the  support  of  this  institution 
and  its  accompanying  system  of  out-door 
relief,  that  the  bulk  of  taxes  is  paid. 
Pauperism  is  England's  skeleton  in  the 
closet. 

There  are  two  state-supported  schools 
in  the  village,  the  Board  School  and  the 
National.  The  National  is  given  over  to 
the  charge  of  the  Church  establishment, 
and  the  parson's  curate  is  the  head- 
master; the  Board  School  is  so  called 
because  under  the  direction  of  the  Lon- 
don School  Board,  and  it  is  strictly  un- 
sectarian.  The  bulk  of  the  people  would 
doubtless  prefer  the  Board  School,  but 
the  National  is  stubbornly  upheld  by  the 
squire,  the  farmer,  and  the  parson.  It 
will  probably  have  to  go  in  time,  how- 
ever, as  the  tide  seems  setting  that  way. 
The  Free  Education  Act  is  now  in  force, 
and  the  laborer's  child  can  no  longer  be 
expelled  for  non-payment  of  the  old  fee 
of  four  or  six  cents  per  week.  Perhaps 
it  means  two  glasses  more  of  beer  for  the 
laborer  himself. 

The  English  state  schools  are  only  for 
the  working  classes ;  no  man  of  the  mid- 
dle or  upper  stations  of  life,  whatever  his 
financial  condition,  would  think  of  send- 
ing his  child  to  a  common  school.  The 
scene  so  familiar  in  every  American 
school,  of  rich  and  poor  children,  high 
and  low,  —  and,  in  the  North,  black  and 
white,  —  freely  commingling  in  demo- 
cratic simplicity,  can  nowhere  be  dupli- 
cated in  England,  and  the  mere  thought 


of  it  would  seem  scandalous,  even  to  the 
lower  classes  themselves.  The  farmer 
and  the  squire,  upholding  the  National 
School  because  parochial,  look  with  jeal- 
ousy on  the  Board  School  on  account  of 
its  secular  and  business-like  character, 
and  honestly  believe  that  it  is  over-edu- 
cating the  children  of  the  laboring  class, 
causing  them  to  be  discontented  with 
their  lot  and  to  migrate  from  the  villages 
to  the  cities,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
broader  field  for  intelligent  effort.  One 
need  not  go  far  to  meet  with  this  sort 
of  sentiment  regarding  our  own  schools, 
among  a  certain  class  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

Will  the  farm  laborer  ever  develop  into 
anything  better  than  the  stolid,  beer- 
drinking  drudge  of  to-day?  Will  the 
cause  of  conservative  temperance  reform 
ever  be  backed  by  the  stout  favor  of 
public  opinion,  as  it  certainly  is  in  Amer- 
ica? Will  England  ever  be  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  church  establishment? 
Will  the  rigidity  of  caste  spirit  be  always 
as  great  as  now?  In  a  word,  what  is  to 
be  the  future  of  our  village  ?  Such  are 
the  questions  which  crowd  upon  us,  as 
we  commune  with  these  rustic  folk. 

Seeing  how  deep-rooted  are  the  cus- 
toms of  the  English,  how  tenacious  they 
are  of  their  opinions,  how  prejudiced 
against  fresh  ideas,  one  is  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  rural  England  will  ever  be  Old 
England,  the  dream  of  the  poets  and  the 
despair  of  reformers.  In  the  light  of 
history,  we  know  that  the  change  must 
eventually  come  ;  perhaps  imperceptibly 
come,  in  a  long  period  of  years,  or  pos- 
sibly come  with  a  bound,  as  great  parlia- 
mentary reforms  are  apt  to  come. 

But  though  we  could  easily  suggest  re- 
forms, sadly  needful,  what  American  would 
wish  at  heart  to  have  the  England  we  love 
so  well  Americanized?  With  ruins  lev- 
elled to  make  room  for  villas,  her  forests, 
her  moors,  and  her  great  ducal  parks, 
redeemed  into  farms,  our  little  village 
the  seat  of  a  manufacturing  "  boom,"  the 
bar-parlor  closed,  the  peasantry  devel- 
oped out  of  existence,  the  squire,  the  form- 
er and  the  parson  no  longer  supreme  in 
the  social  scale,  all  romantic  color  faded 
out,  —  who  so  poor  among  us  here  as 
longer  to  do  reverence  to  Merrv  England? 


ON   THE   TRACK   OF   COLUMBUS.* 

By  Horatio  J.  Perry. 


FORTNIGHT  out  at  sea  ! 
We  are  upon  the  track 
of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. Only  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago  the 


keels     of 
ploughed 


his     carabels 
for    the    first 


time  these  very  waters,  bearing  the  great- 
est heart  and  wisest  head  of  his  time,  and 
one  of  the  grandest  figures  in  all  history. 

To  conceive  Columbus  at  his  true 
value  requires  some  effort  in  our  age, 
when  the  earth  has  been  girdled  and 
measured,  when  the  sun  has  been  weighed 
and  the  planets  brought  into  the  relation 
of  neighbors  over  the  way,  into  whose 
windows  we  are  constantly  peeping  in 
spite  of  the  social  gulf  which  keeps  us 
from  visiting  either  Mars  or  Venus.  It 
is  not  easy  to  put  ourselves  back  into  the 
fifteenth  century  and  limit  ourselves  as 
those  men  were  limited. 

I  found  it  an  aid  to  my  comprehension 
of  Columbus,  this  chance  which  sent  me 
sailing  over  the  very  route  of  his  great 
voyage.  It  is  not,  even  now,  a  frequented 
route.  The  bold  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
navigators  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  are  no  longer  found  upon  it. 
The  trade  of  the  Indies  has  passed  into 
other  hands,  and  this  is  not  the  road 
from  England  to  the  West  Indies  or  to 
America. 

Thus  you  may  still  sail  for  weeks  in 
these  seas,  without  ever  meeting  a  ship. 
Leaving  Madeira  or  the  Canaries,  you 
may  even  reach  those  western  lands  he 
reached  without  having  seen  or  felt  any 
other  sign  or  incident,  except  precisely 
such  as  were  noted  by  him. 

*  This  paper  is  a  chapter  from  a  volume  of  Reminis- 
cences left  in  manuscript  by  the  late  Horatio  J.  Perry, 
whose  remarkable  career  in  Spain,  for  the  thirty  years  or 
more  preceding  his  death  a  few  years  ago,  is  known  to 
many  readers  of  the  New  England  Magazine.  It  was  to 
his  arduous  efforts,  while  in  charge  of  our  embassy  at 
Madrid  in  1861-2,  that  the  prevention  of  the  recognition 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  Spain  was  chiefly  due. 
The  voyage  which  inspired  the  present  chapter  was  a 
return  voyage  from  Spain  to  New  Orleans  in  the  latter  part 
of  1847.  Some  of  its  views  and  certain  points  of  historical 
detail  may  be  modified  by  study  of  the  latest  works  upon 
Columbus — e.  g.,  by  Mr.  Winsor  and  Mr.  Fiske;  but  the 
authorship  and  spirit  of  the  narrative  give  it  rare  interest. 
—  Editor. 


But  these  are  not  the  familiar  incidents 
of  other  seas.  They  are  new  to  you,  as 
they  were  to  him  and  to  his  crews.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  the  simplest  of  all  simple 
things  done  upon  the  ocean — this  run- 
ning down  the  trade-wind,  which  he  did 
for  the  first  time  when  he  showed  the 
world  that  a  new  world  lay  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage.  Why  was  it  not  done 
earlier?  Anybody  who  can  trim  a  sail 
or  read  a  sextant  or  even  the  old  astro- 
labe he  carried,  can  do  it  now. 

Here  we  are  for  ten  days  past,  sweep- 
ing along  under  full  sail,  spread  to  a 
strong  but  constant  wind  which  bears  us 
over  an  unvexed  sea,  going  at  the  full 
speed  of  our  ship,  and  without  touching 
a  brace  or  starting  a  sheet  by  day  or  by 
night.  Were  it  not  for  the  foam  of  her 
speed,  the  gentle  sway  of  her  gait,  and 
the  long  wake  of  swirling  water  she 
leaves  behind  her,  you  might  almost 
fancy  she  was  lying  at  anchor  in  a  road- 
stead. 

Play  chess  with  that  auburn-headed 
Scotchman  for  an  hour,  —  play  all  day, 
for  he  is  of  the  kind  who  do  not  know 
when  they  are  beaten  —  and  you  may 
never  feel  a  movement  to  derange  a 
piece  upon  the  board.  When  you  look 
up  towards  evening  you  see  nothing  from 
the  ship  different  from  what  you  saw  in 
the  morning,  except  that  the  sun  is  now 
on  the  starboard  bow  and  shining  in 
your  face  ;  whereas  when  you  sat  down 
he  was  on  the  port  quarter,  and  warmed 
your  back  from  the  direction  of  Africa. 
He  dips  into  the  western  sea  over  the 
same  mark  you  took  upon  the  bitts  yes- 
terday, and  he  will  rise  out  of  the  water 
to-morrow  over  the  same  spot  upon  the 
taffrail  where  you  marked  him  to-day 
and  the  day  before  and  six  days  ago. 
The  ship  has  not  varied  her  direction  in 
the  slightest  for  a  week  past ;  the  sails 
are  in  the  same  position,  the  braces  feel 
the  same  strain,  the  masts  are  bent  to 
the  same  pressure,  the  fore-stays  are  just 
as    slack,   the    shrouds  are  just    as  taut ; 
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she  is  going,  and  going  fast  —  perhaps 
she  has  never  gone  so  fast  before. 

This  is  a  new  experience  upon  the 
sea.  What  sea  is  this?  What  wind? 
Will  it  never  calm?  Will  it  never  veer? 
Could  we  even  now  make  head  against 
it,  if  we  were  to  put  down  the  helm  and 
bring  her  up  again  upon  the  wind  ? 

Oh  !  we  have  got  a  steam  engine  ;  and 
besides  we  know  all  about  it.  It  is  in 
every  school-book.  You  have  never  felt 
it  before,  but  you  know  that  we  are  in 
the  northern  trade-wind,  and  you  know 
its  limits.  You  know  too  —  every  child 
knows  —  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere.  But 
did  you  know,  or  did  you  ever  reflect, 
that  it  was  precisely  Columbus  him- 
self who  first  practically  assumed  that 
demoralizing  fact,  and  threw  it  into  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
upset  all  the  theological  and  cosmical 
systems  of  the  time?  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  it  was  still  more  than  a  century 
later  when  Galileo  was  forced  to  recant 
the  pestilential  theory  that  the  earth 
moves,  though  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  the  earth  would  still 
move  on  in  spite  of  his  recantation? 

What  a  gulf  separates  us  to-day  from 
that  world  of  Columbus  !  Still  let  us  try 
to  look  across  it  a  little.  The  Scotch- 
man is  long  enough  meditating  his  moves, 
and  there  is  nothing  better  to  occupy  us. 

Yes,  the  earth  moves,  though  Colum- 
bus did  not  know  it.  It  turns  upon  its 
axis ;  and  this  motion  at  the  poles  of 
course  is  nothing  —  but  at  the  equator 
with  a  swing  of  four  thousand  miles 
radius  the  motion  is  something  fearful. 
If  you  reckon  it  roughly,  this  particular 
water  where  we  "are  now  sailing  is  whirl- 
ing eastward,  with  all  its  little  ships  and 
our  little  selves  and  the  atmosphere  which 
covers  us,  at  the  rate  of  about  fourteen 
miles  a  minute.  So  much  we  know,  that 
Columbus  did  not  know ;  and  we  know 
also  that  near  the  equator  the  sun's  heat 
rapidly  and  constantly  rarities  the  air  and 
sends  it  rising  from  the  ground  upwards, 
whilst  the  swift  turning  motion  also  com- 
pensates here  in  part  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation, and  tends  to  throw  the  air  up  and 
off  from  the  spinning  ball.  To  fill  the 
partial  void  so  created,  the  cooler  air  sets 
in,  and  it  comes  from   the   direction  of 


the  poles.  That  would  give  us  in  this 
lower  atmosphere  a  constant  current,  say 
from  north  to  south,  from  cold  to  hot. 
But  first  here  —  in  the  zone  where  we 
are  now  sailing  —  as  this  cooler  air  comes 
in  upon  the  tropics  it  encounters  the  tre- 
mendous swing  of  the  diurnal  revolution. 
We  have  seen  that  at  the  point  from 
'which  it  started  its  own  eastward  turning 
motion  was  at  a  very  much  lower  rate, 
and  it  has  been  put  in  movement  south- 
wards ;  and,  going  southwards,  it  has 
already  gathered  its  own  dynamic  force, 
so  that  it  does  not  yield  so  readily  to  the 
augmented  impulse  which  would  drag  it 
eastward.  Partially  it  yields,  and  partial- 
ly the  solid  earth,  going  on  at  fourteen 
miles  the  minute,  tends  to  leave  behind, 
and  actually  does  leave  behind,  this 
slower -going  air  drawing  in  from  the 
north.  Thus,  to  some  extent,  it  is  true 
that  the  planet  here  is  slipping  out  from 
under  its  air  envelope  —  slipping  out 
eastward,  —  which,  for  our  senses,  is  as 
if  the  atmosphere  were  going  westward. 
Still,  the  real  movement  of  this  cooler 
current  was  southward,  towards  the  equa- 
tor, so  that  the  resultant  apparent  motion 
is  a  compromise  between  the  two,  and 
the  northern  trade- wind  seems  to  be 
blowing  from  the  northeast  toward  the 
southwest. 

There,  —  we  have  worked  that  all  out 
whilst  the  Scotch  queen's  knight  is  going 
to  her  bishop's  third  square.  We  play 
queen's  bishop  to  the  king's  knights  fifth, 
and  it  will  take  our  friend  at  least  half  an 
hour  to  see  the  bearing  of  it.  Mean 
time,  we  were  saying,  it  seems  to  blow. 
In  reality  this  atmosphere  is  lagging  be- 
hind the  spinning  ocean.  In  reality  the 
trade-wind  is  no  wind  at  all  in  the  sense 
we  use  that  word  elsewhere.  It  is  not  a 
transitory  disturbance  in  the  air  —  not 
the  result  of  barometric  changes  of  local 
perturbation,  partial  eddies,  whirls,  or 
currents ;  and  it  is  no  part  of  a  storm,  far 
or  near,  heavy  or  light. 

Columbus  and  his  men  were  used  to 
storms,  used  to  the  inconstant  winds, 
and  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  their 
inconstancy.  Those  men  were  good  sea- 
men;  and  say  what  we  will,  the  art  of 
sailing  has  advanced  little  since  their 
day.     The   form  of   ship's    hulls    is   bet- 
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tered,  but  the  great  courses  of  the  cara- 
bels  —  those  old  Phoenician  sails  with 
which  the  men  of  Tyre  carried  tin  from 
Cornwall  to  Corinth  in  the  time  of  Homer 
—  are  still  the  type  of  the  most  powerful 
sail  we  know  of.  There  is  no  other 
which  will  push  a  craft  so  fast  to  wind- 
ward, or  send  her  reaching  off  before  the 
wind,  with  such  speed  and  ease  to  the 
ship. 

Columbus  could  lay  his  course  nearer 
to  the  wind  than  any  Indiaman  of  Eng- 
land or  any  clipper  ship  of  which  we 
boast  to-day.  The  three-masted  American 
schooner  of  our  time  is  in  some  sense  a 
return  and  an  approach  toward  the  type 
of  the  old  carabel,  but  always  in  exchange 
for  certain  advantages  of  handiness,  with 
a  decided  inferiority  in  the  power  -of  the 
sails. 

And  those  ships  were  well  found,  and 
their  size  was  all  that  was  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  work.  Columbus  at  first 
rejected  the  largest  of  them,  the  Gallega, 
re-christened  the  Santa  Maria,  as  too 
large  for  his  purpose.  For  a  voyage  of 
discovery  in  unknown  seas,  and  going  as 
he  hoped  to  go  upon  unknown  coasts,  a 
large  ship  was  unfitted.  He  preferred 
light  and  handy  vessels,  and  his  carabels 
were  about  the  size  our  most  successful 
modern  discoverers  have  selected  for 
penetrating  to  the  Arctic  seas.  Though 
the  Santa  Maria  was  too  large,  Columbus 
accepted  her  rather  than  delay  his  voy- 
age, and  she  was  the  only  ship  lost. 

Some  better  idea  of  the  size  and 
capacity  of  his  vessels  may  be  inferred 
from  Columbus's  own  statement,  that  the 
smallest  of  them,  the  Nina,  to  which  he 
transferred  his  flag  and  part  of  the  crew 
and  stores  of  the'  Santa  Maria  after  she 
stranded,  together  with  a  mass  of  objects, 
products,  animals,  and  savage  men  that 
he  was  taking  back  from  the  new  world, 
the  Nina,  with  that  cargo  and  fifty-six 
men  aboard,  he  said,  might  still  have  car- 
ried a  hundred  more  men  with  safety. 

So  experienced  a  seaman  could  not  have 
made  that  remark,  if  the  little  A^ina  had 
been  anything  less  than  two  hundred 
tons  burden. 

As  a  navigator,  therefore,  we  must 
acquit  Columbus  of  foolhardiness ;  and, 
for   all    the    winds    that  blow,   those    old 


sailors  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  had 
already  under  their  hands  the  best  pro- 
pelling power  that  man  has  ever  yet  de- 
vised until  the  age  of  steam,  and  they 
knew  how  to  handle  it  and  how  to  work 
their  ships. 

But  only  a  few  days  out  from  the  Cana- 
ries those  experienced  men  found  them- 
selves, as  we  are  now,  borne  forward  by 
a  great  cosmical  phenomenon  hitherto 
unknown,  pushing  them  quietly  and 
rapidly  —  toward  what  ? 

The  whole  body  of  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  be  sweeping  silently  away,  to- 
ward the  "  Dark  Sea,"  toward  the  un- 
fathomed  West.  There,  upon  the  fringe 
of  the  world,  were  spread  out  great  fields 
of  sea-grasses,  whose  ■  limits  no  man 
knew,  enclosing  and  guarding  unmeas- 
ured pools  of  black  water,  in  which 
Leviathan    dwelt ;    and    ships    might    go 


through 


them  with- 
then  the 
in  behind 
they  could 
and  waste 


into  those  fields  and 
out  much  difficulty ;  but 
treacherous  grasses  closed 
them  knotted  like  a  net,  and 
never  return,  but  only  wait 
themselves  away  till  it  pleased  Leviathan 
himself  to  rise  from  his  lair  and  swallow 
them  up  —  ships,  masts,  sails,  and  men  — 
in  those  horrid  jaws  which  towered  like 
living  mountains  on  either  side  of  the 
doomed  ship,  a  moment  only,  till  crack, 
they  came  together,  and  all  was  over. 

There,  too,  swooped  from  the  air  that 
great  bird  of  all  the  mediaeval  history  — 
the  invulnerable  roc  —  whose  wings 
stretch  more  than  a  thousand  cubits, 
darkening  the  sun,  and  in  whose  talons  a 
ship  with  her  crew  went  up  like  a  lamb 
borne  away  by  an  eagle. 

The  first  day  of  the  trade-wind  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  fair,  strong  breeze  ;  the 
second  and  the  third  go  well ;  the  sixth 
the  invariableness  of  the  pressure  upon 
the  ships  excites  remark.  From  watch 
to  watch  old  sailors  whisper  to  each 
other,  There  is  no  change  ;  men  go  to 
their  work  and  go  to  their  rest,  and  find 
no  change  ;  the  same  tacks  in  the  same 
places,  the  sails  always  full,  and  the 
shrouds  always  straining.  The  middle 
watch  and  the  morning  watch  com- 
municate, and  there  is  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  to  tell. 

A  fortnight  gone,  and  this  is  appalling. 
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Oh,  for  a  calm  !  Oh,  for  a  gale  !  Oh, 
for  the  worst  weather  that  ever  blew  on 
ocean  !  Holy'  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
save  us  !  Turn,  oh,  turn  the  wind  ! 
Grant  us  at  least  a  storm  !  Give  us  to 
see  once  more  those  vineclad  slopes  of 
thy  own  beloved  land.  We  are  thy 
children,  mother  —  we  are  from  Spain  ! 

And  the  infection  gains  the  stoutest' 
hearts.  Day  by  day  augments  it.  No- 
body has  ever  seen  the  like  before.  The 
boldest  pilots  and  the  best  masters  of  the 
little  squadron  begin  to  think  the  men 
are  right.  Vicente  Yanez,  Ruy  Fernandez, 
Sancho  Ruiz,  and  even  Alonso  Nino  are 
shaken. 

And  that  cold  stranger  upon  the  poop 
of  the  Santa  Maria,  pacing  apart,  — 
does  he  really  know  where  he  is  going  ! 
Well,  it  is  not  so  much  the  going  —  but 
how  can  we  ever  return?  How  many 
months  would  it  take  the  swift  Ni?ia,  even 
now,  to  beat  up  against  this  unchanging 
wind,  and  gain  back  the  distance  we  have 
run  down  in  a  fortnight  !  The  men  are 
right.  God's  winds  are  not  like  this,  — 
we  know  them  well  ! 


Ruy,  did  you  see  those  fishes  leap 
out  of  the  sea  and  go  flying  away  before 
us  like  coveys  of  partridges?  Is  not 
that  portentous?  That  one  which  flew 
aboard  the  Pinta  —  ugh  !  what  mouths 
he  made  !  Do  you  think  that  fish  would 
be  good  for  your  supper? 

I  saw  him,  and  his  wings  were  blue. 

Juan,  it  is  your  watch  to-night.  I  do 
not  care  to  sleep,  and  we  will  keep  the 
watch  together.  What  do  you  say  to  our 
sailing  thus  for  two  whole  days  through 
floating  grass,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the 
green  of  the  grass-fields  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach?  What  sea  is  this?  Paco 
told  me  last  night  at  sunset  he  saw  spread 
out  on  the  western  horizon  a  pair  of 
enormous  wings,  which  followed  on  after 
the  sun,  and  he  watched  them  till  they 
grew  dim  in  the  distance  and  the  night, 


and  he  could  see  the 


m  no  more. 


Look  over  the  side,  man  !  Do  you 
call  that  sea  water  ?  It  is  all  afire  !  Look 
where  the  keel  opens  it  —  burning  inside 


like  sulphur  !  Oh,  Juan,  woe  worth  the 
day  that  brought  us  here. 

Will  he  not  heed  these  things?  Does 
he  want  it  any  plainer?  Is  it  not  all  a 
most  evident  snare  of  the  Devil,  —  so 
smooth,  so  fair,  and  at  the  end  —  perdi- 
tion? But  we  at  least  are  Christians 
—  too  old  Christians  to  be  so  lured. 
By  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross  ( -f  -f  + ) 
vade  retro  Satanas! — let  him  turn  back,  I 
say  !  Let  him  turn  whilst  it  be  yet  time  ! 
Let  him  turn  in  the  name  of  Heaven  ! 

Perhaps  no  other  man  in  that  century 
or  in  the  century  which  followed  it  could 
have  held  on  his  course  and  held  down 
his  crews  in  the  circumstances  this  voy- 
age of  ours  is  helping  us  to  understand. 

The  Devil  indeed  had  very  little  hold 
upon  Columbus.  His  intellect  and  his 
training  had  raised  him  to  a  higher  plane. 
And  yet,  if  we  consider  it,  how  many 
have  been  the  men  of  his  time  or  for 
three  centuries  after  him,  of  whom  that 
can  be  truly  said  ?  How  many  are  there, 
even  of  those  we  have  called  great,  whose 
conceptions  have  not  been  marred,  and 
whose  lives  have  not  been  more  or  less 
swayed,  by  that  influence?  Even  when 
I  was  a  child  the  Devil  still  wielded  a 
terrible  power  in  New  England.  The 
sons  of  the  Puritans,  the  English,  and 
especially  the  Scotch,  the  Catholics  of 
Europe,  the  followers  of  Luther  and  those 
of  Calvin  —  all  were  more  or  less  under 
his  sway.  Was  there  any  man  indeed  a 
bare  one  hundred  years  ago  altogether 
free  from  that  monstrous  incubus  of  the 
mediaeval  Devil? 

Look  at  the  portrait  of  Columbus, 
painted  from  the  living  man,  and  you  will 
begin  to  comprehend  why  and  how  the 
momentous  voyage  held  on.  There  is 
something  in  the  face  which  reminds  you 
of  Francis  Bacon,  born  more  than  a  century 
later.  The  ample  forehead  and  the  pro- 
jecting brows  are  full  of  that  perceptive 
power  to  which  the  phenomena  of  nature 
yield  up  their  secrets.  But  he  is  Bacon's 
superior.  There  is  in  the  steady  depth 
of  those  eyes  something,  even  in  the 
counterfeit,  which  shows  the  clear  insight 
and  the  determination  of  that  man  in 
whose  living  presence  no  intelligent  being 
could  ever  stand  without  acknowledging 
his  ascendency. 
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No  !  Columbus  did  not  know,  any- 
more than  did  his  men,  how  to  account 
for  that  constant  set  of  the  whole  atmos- 
phere westward.  But  Columbus  was  a 
man  of  science  —  the  most  advanced  and 
with  the  best  method  of  all  the  men  of 
that  age.  He,  and  he  only,  was  capable 
at  that  time  of  recognizing  the  fact  that 
he  had  come  into  the  presence  of  a  great 
cosmical  phenomenon,  and  of  setting 
himself  quietly  to  study  it.  • 

Already  he  had  studied,  observed, 
noted,  and  reflected  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  had  first  convinced  himself 
of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  then  he 
had  conferred  with  Torquanelli  of  Flor- 
ence, Girandelli  of  Rome,  Marchene  and 
Deza  of  Spain,  and  brought  them  to 
acknowledge  this  great  fundamental  fact 
of  his  whole  system.  He  had  fought  the 
thesis  out,  adapting  it  as  well  as  he  could 
to  the  theology  of  the  times,  before  the 
board  of  doctors  at  Salamanca ;  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  falling  into  the  clutches  of 
the  nascent  Inquisition,  accused  of  heresy  ; 
had  stood  by  it,  nevertheless,  and  had 
seen  his  folly  condemned  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  age,  and  himself  free  of  a  dungeon 
only  because  that  great  prelate  Mendoza 
was  captivated  with  the  man,  and  had 
intellect  enought  to  admire  him  in  spite 
of  his  doubtful  tenets,  and  influence 
enough  to  save  him. 

And  he  had  again  gone  on  earning  his 
daily  bread  by  drawing  maps  and  mari- 
ners' charts  with  his  own  hand,  aided  by 
his  son ;  for  he  was  then  confessedly  the 
first  geographer  in  Europe,  and  the 
navigators  of  Portugal,  and  of  Spain, 
and  of  Italy,  liked  to  have  charts  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  Columbus,  and  paid  him 
well  for  them  ;  and  there  was  then  no 
lithography,  no  engraving,  and  no  print- 
ting  of  such  things. 

Come,  step  into  Captain  S.'s  cabin,  and 
he  will  show  us  the  almost  perfect  chart 
we  are  now  sailing  by,  purchased  at  the 
British  Admiralty  for  four  shillings.  How 
many  shillings  would  you  pay  to-day  for 
one  of  those  old,  imperfect  charts  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
the  geographer  Columbus? 

Thus,  he  had  stood  firm  to  his  own 
conceptions,  had  propagated  and  taught 
them     through     every      discouragement, 


strengthening  them  every  year  with  new 
discoveries  and  new  data,  till  he  had 
made  them  in  some  sense  familiar,  had 
gained  converts  and  adherents,  and  had 
fairly  conquered  at  last  the  right  to  stand 
once  more  face  to  face  with  the  first 
Isabel,  in  spite  of  her  deference  to  the 
church,  and  to  explain  to  her  in  person 
the  theories  and  the  facts  and  reasons  on 
which  they  were  based,  and  the  splendid 
projects  to  which  they  had  given  rise. 

The  queen  believed.  She  compre- 
hended not  so  much  the  scientific  expo- 
sition as  she  did  the  man  himself.  With 
that  fine  instinct  which  belongs  in  its 
highest  grades  only  to  some  women,  she 
felt  what  was  in  the  man  who  stood  before 
her,  simple  and  clean,  deferential  but  un- 
abashed —  the  poor  man  who  dared  to 
talk  thus  to  the  Highness  of  the  two 
Castiles,  talk  of  conferring  on  her,  the 
queen,  benefits  and  grandeur. 

For  Columbus  never  was  a  suppliant. 
Let  that  forgery  be  nailed.  He  stood  in 
presence  of  the  royalty  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  treated  always  power  to 
power.  There  is  much  popular  error  rife 
about  him.  At  the  hour  we  are  now 
looking  at  him,  he  had  already  seen  his 
terms  rejected  by  John  of  Portugal,  who 
thought  them  exorbitant,  though  his  own 
navigators  and  men  of  science  and  John 
himself  were  converts  to  the  theory,  and 
Lisbon  then  contained  the  best  material 
for  the  expedition  in  Europe.  He  had 
already  seen  the  Senate  of  his  native 
Genoa,  persuaded  by  his  reasoning,  con- 
vinced by  his  scientific  demonstration, 
recoil  before  the  magnitude  of  his  de- 
mands, as  something  which  that  thriving 
republic  could  hardly  undertake.  And 
he  had  gone  back  to  his  work  of  drawing 
charts,  and  collecting  and  verifying  facts, 
and  would  not  abate  one  tittle  of  what 
he  had  settled  to  be  his  due.  So  once 
more,  after  years  of  honorable  struggle, 
after  fighting  his  way  slowly  and  painfully 
through  the  triple  hedge  of  ignorance, 
envy,  and  pretension,  which  fenced  about 
the  throne  of  the  Catholic  kings,  when 
at  last  he  stood  in  presence  of  that  great 
queen  in  the  climax  of  her  glory  at 
Granada,  —  he  abated  not  a  jot  of  the 
stipulations  he  proposed  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  he  offered  to  make 
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with  the  Spanish  crown.  Those  Spanish 
capitulations  are  practically  identical  with 
the  articles  rejected  ten  years  earlier  by 
Portugal.  And  when  even  the  admiring 
Isabel  could  not  at  first  bring  herself  to 
accept  terms,  which,  coming  from  a  man 
in  his  circumstances,  must  have  appeared 
to  her  presumptious,  he  submitted  to  be  . 
allowed  again  to  depart,  and  bowed  and 
went  his  way. 

But  Isabel  herself  could  not  rest.  She 
knew,  she  felt,  that  she  had  had  before 
her  the  longest  head  and  the  strongest 
will  of  that  memorable  time.  In  spite  of 
the  persuasions  of  her  courtiers  ;  —  in  spite 
of  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  her 
grandees,  who  had  heard  that  this  for- 
eigner demanded  to  be  set  higher  than 
the  highest,  and  first  in  dignity  after  the 
crown  itself, —  Hereditary  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  Seas  called  Ocean,  Per- 
petual Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of 
all  Islands  and  Continents  he  might  annex 
to  the  Spanish  Crown,  with  right  of 
royalty  on  all  treasures  found,  —  right  to 
levy  taxes,  collect  tribute,  commission 
officers,  adminster  justice,  and  execute 
the  pain  of  death ;  —  in  spite  of  her  own 
husband,  the  King  of  Aragon  ;  —  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  just  then  in  the 
last  pinch  and  strait  of  the  penury  result- 
ing from  her  long  struggle  against  the 
Moor ;  —  in  spite  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing,—  when  Isabel  learned  that  Colum- 
bus had  actually  departed  from  her  camp, 
riding  away  on  a  mule,  and  was  already  a 
half  day's  journey  from  the  Court  whose 
dust  he  had  shaken  off  from  his  feet ; 
—  when  she  had  thereupon  heard  the  re- 
proaches of  his  friend  and  convert,  Luis 
de  Santangel,  whom  she  thanked  for  his 
bold  remonstrances  ;  —  when  Alonzo  de 
Guintanilla  had  risked  her  favor  and  won 
her  heart  by  upbraiding  her;  —  when  she 
had  fallen  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix  and 
humbly  confessed  her  sins,  and  taken 
ghostly  counsel  from  that  good  priest, 
Juan  Perez,  —  then  she  rose  up  and 
sent  off  swift  messengers  to  bring  back 
the  unbending  man,  and  to  tell  him  at 
once  that  all  his  terms  were  granted. 
Within  twenty  -  four  hours  afterwards, 
Columbus  stood  again  in  presence  of 
Isabel,  and  heard  from  her  own  lips  that, 
as  Aragon  would  not  contribute,  Castile 


alone  assumed  the  burden  of  his  outfit ; 
and,  as  the  treasury  was  very  low,  her 
own  jewels  would  furnish  the  necessary 
funds,  and  she  prayed  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  his  enterprise.  And  from  that 
day  forward  the  queen  stood  stanchly 
by  him  and  supported  him  in  all  his  trials. 

The  man  who  could  subdue  that  queen 
and  bend  her  to  his  purpose,  even  if  he 
had  not  found  a  new  world,  was  great. 
The  woman  who  could  so  feel  the  great- 
ness of  that  simple  man,  and  find  the 
resources  to  set  on  foot  his  undertaking, 
in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  hampered 
Isabel,  was  a  great  woman  among  the 
greatest.  It  is  a  brilliant  page  in  human 
history.  Prescott  has  felt  it ;  but  we  have 
not  all  known  how  to  give  it  its  full  sig- 
nificance. Lack  of  the  true  data,  the 
growth  of  a  half-legendary  Columbus, 
tinged  by  the  ignorance  and  incapacity 
of  the  story-tellers,  have  impeded  our 
just  conception  of  his  genius  and  his 
character. 

Poor  he  was,  for  he  was  rigid ;  but 
a  mendicant  he  never  was.  On  the 
contrary,  he  maintained  himself  and 
maintained  his  studies,  and  taught  his 
contemporaries,  and  supported  his  family, 
and  educated  his  son  better  than  the  sons 
of  other  men  were  then  educated,  by 
the  constant  exercise  of  an  honorable 
calling  in  which  he  excelled  all  others. 

And  let  us  note  another  circumstance, 
notable,  indeed,  if  we  once  grasp  the 
nature  of  his  surroundings  :  remember- 
ing that  his  means  were  precarious,  that 
he  shocked  unpardoning  prejudices,  faced 
pride,  and  laid  himself  open  to  the  bitter- 
est criticism  of  a  brutal  age  —  calling  to 
mind  that  in  so  doing  he  often  walked 
alone  and  unsupported,  —  let  us  note,  I 
say,  that  it  is  not  on  record  that  anybody 
of  any  degree  anywhere  ever  attempted 
to  put  upon  Columbus  any  personal  con- 
tumely ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  know 
that  his  person  never  failed  to  exact  per- 
fect respect  and  involuntary  homage, 
even  from  his  enemies. 

Such  was  the  man,  thm,  holding  the 
queen's  commission  and  authority,  who 
was  pacing  the  poop  of  the  Santa  Maria 
in  September,  1492,  here  in  this  very  sea, 
sailing  where  we  are  now  sailing,  and  see- 
ins   for   the  first  time  what  we   are   now 
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seeing,  upon  whom  it  fell  to  stay  the 
rising  tide  of  terror  and  superstition 
which  swamped  the  men  who  were  with 
him,  —  brave  men,  for  whom  the  usual 
perils  of  the  sea  were  nothing,  but  who 
could  not  bear  the  gathering  oppression 
of  such  a  voyage  as  this,  so  utterly  unlike 
every  other. 

Something  more  than  the  nerve  of  a 
commander  was  needed  aboard  that 
Spanish  squadron  in  1492,  —  something 
more  and  different,  or  that  squadron 
never  could  have  held  on  to  complete  its 
voyage.  It  would  have  returned,  as  John 
of  Portugal's  expedition  returned,  which 
he  sent  out,  under  his  bravest  captain,  to 
test  the  truth  of  Columbus's  theories  — 
forced  to  recede  before  that  huge  dragon 
cloud  of  superstition  which  then  brooded 
over  and  covered  the  "  Dark  Sea,"  pre- 
venting all  access  to  those  regions  of  the 
West. 

The  cool  head,  the  critical  penetration, 
the  long  education  of  an  observer  of 
natural  phenomena,  the  reflection  of  a 
great  brain  trained  to  weigh  the  value  and 
meaning  of  facts, — the  whole  being,  in 
short,  of  a  man  of  science,  capable  and 
accustomed  to  live  a  higher  life  than  that 
life  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  neces- 
sary, that  he  himself  should  not  also  be 
carried  away  by  the  same  influences  which 
overwhelmed  his  crews. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
was  in  some  sense,  indeed,  a  scientific 
demonstration.  In  some  essential  sense 
it  may  be  compared  to  that  later  feat  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  by  mathe- 
matical calculation.  Columbus  had  worked 
out  his  own  conceptions  of  cosmography, 
and  tested  and  verified  their  truth,  till  upon 
his  own  mind  there  was  no  doubt.  He 
it  was  who  really  knew  that  the  earth  is  a 
sphere ;  and,  though  he  had  as  yet  no 
sufficient  data  to  measure  her  size  and 
distances,  he  knew  —  and  he  only  at  that 
time  fully  knew  —  that  if  he  sailed  re- 
solutely westward,  he  would  surely  bring 
up  in  the  East  Indies,  unless  he  should  be 
arrested  by  meeting  with  some  other  and 
unknown  land.  That  was  his  great  thesis 
which  he  had  worked  out  and  verified  and 
successfully  taught,  and  which  he  was  then 
practically  demonstrating  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  world. 


It  was  in  the  course  of  this  demonstra- 
tion that  he  encountered  a  new  phenome- 
non, this  excellent  trade-wind,  and  could 
welcome  it,  study  and  observe  it  with 
satisfaction  as  an  unexpected  aid  to  his 
great  enterprise. 

His  scientific  training,  too,  it  was,  which 
enabled  him  calmly  to  observe  another 
new  fact, —  startling  enough  in  that  age  and 
upon  such  a  voyage, —  when  he  saw,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  that  the  needle  of  the 
mariner's  compass  no  longer  pointed  to 
the  polar  star. 

We  must  reflect  that  the  compass  was 
then  the  greatest  conquest  of  humanity, 
the  reliance  of  those  ships,  the  steadfast 
guide  in  whose  faith  and  security  man  had 
for  the  first  time  flared  to  sail  away  long 
distances  from  the  land,  confident  that  he 
could  find  it  again  by  means  of  that  little 
instrument.  So  Betencourt  had  refound 
the  Canaries  ;  Noli  and  Cadamosto  had 
returned  from  the  Cape  Verds ;  Farco 
and  Texeira  had  visited  Madeira ;  and 
Cabral,  the  —  Azores,  and  had  been  able  to 
keep  their  reckoning  and  navigate  back 
to  Europe. 

But  Columbus  was  farther  away  than 
any  of  them  when  he  discovered  that  the 
compass  began  to  fail  him ;  and,  as  the 
days  passed  and  the  distance  grew,  the 
evil  grew  with  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonder- 
ful thing  that  he,  at  that  time  and  in 
those  circumstances,  could  have  set  him- 
self quietly  to  study  the  magnetic  declina- 
tion, map  it,  and  prepare  for  future 
navigators  the  requisite  corrections.  He 
did  it  ;  but  the  failure  of  the  compass  was 
a  heavy  blow  upon  the  fortitude  of  all  the 
rest  of  that  venturesome  band. 

For  whilst  we  have  been  discussing  the 
person  of  the  admiral,  the  ferment  among 
his  crews  had  grown  apace.  Already  he 
had  exhausted,  at  frequent  sittings  with 
his  captains  and  pilots,  all  the  treasures 
of  his  persuasion.  They  had  gone  away 
from  his  presence  convinced,  only  to  fall 
back  again  in  a  few  hours  into  the  super- 
stitious credulity  and  terror  which  were 
the  legitimate  expression  of  their  own 
mental  condition.  The  captain  of  the 
Pi 'n fa,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  —  brave, 
headstrong,  and  crochety,  —  had  been  so 
saturated  with  the  admiral's  reasoning 
that,  on  the   18th  of  September,  he  took 
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into  his  head  that  the  land  lay  about  fif- 
teen leagues  away  on  the  starboard  beam, 
and  asked  permission  to  steer  for  it  due 
north.  His  wishes  were  ardent,  but  they 
were  not  gratified ;  the  admiral  held  on 
westward,  and  Pinzon  grew  sullen,  and 
knew  and  said  that  the  promised  land 
had  been  already  passed. 

And  then  seven  days  more  —  west- 
ward. The  mutterings  had  become 
general ;  the  fear  and  the  oppression, 
universal ;  conspiracy  was  in  every 
thought,  before  any  man  whispered  it. 
There  was  as  yet  no  leader,  no  agitator ; 
but  all  were  agitated,  each  by  the  sinking 
of  his  own  heart  and  by  looking  on  the 
face  of  his  neighbor.  Nevertheless,  it  so 
happened  that  on  the  25  th  of  September, 
at  nightfall,  the  same  Martin  Alonso 
Pinzon,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  best  captain 
of  the  squadron,  suddenly  rushed  up  upon 
the  poop  of  the  Pinta,  shouting  aloud, 
f  Land  !      Land  !  " 

Oh,  what  a  tension  was  then  relieved  ! 
Officers  and  men  all  burst  at  once  into 
voice,  shouting  and  crying,  "  Land  ! 
Land  !  "  —  and  the  crew  of  the  Nina,  all 
swarming  into  the  tops  and  hanging  by 
the  shrouds,  were  gesticulating  and  shout- 
ing, "  Land  !  " 

•  During  that  whole  night  the  efferves- 
cence lasted,  but  morning  dispelled  the 
illusion.  There  was  no  land,  —  nothing 
but  the  limitless  sea  and  the  unfailing 
wind, — and  the  admiral  pushing  west- 
ward. Then  the  reaction  from  that  hour 
of  hope  was  proportionate,  the  depression 
terrible  ;  and  still  the  Admiral  held  on. 
His  influence  over  them  was  almost  in- 
conceivable. 

Five  days  more  —  it  was  too  much  ! 
He  must  be  checked.  If  he  would  not 
listen  to  reason  ;  still,  he  must  be  checked. 
The  experiment  had  gone  on  long  enough. 
They  were  already  twelve  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  last  westing  ever  gained  by 
any  man  who  had  returned  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  lives  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
brave  Spaniards  must  not  be  sacrificed  to 
the  crazy  obstinacy  of  a  foreigner,  how- 
ever smooth  his  tongue,  or  however  much 
he  might  have  been  able  to  deceive  the 
good  queen  —  whom  God  preserve. 

On  the  first  of  October,  the  navigating 
officer  of  the  Santa  Maria,  with  trembling 


voice  and  white  lips  announced  1,739 
miles  west  of  Ferro,  the  last  of  the  Canary 
Islands  —  the  last  land  of  the  known 
world.  But  he  was  below  the  mark.  By 
the  true  reckoning,  which  the  admiral 
kept  for  himself,  he  knew  that  they  were 
already  2,100  from  Ferro,  and  he  still  held 
'  on.  The  remonstrances,  the  supplications 
of  his  best  men  and  most  devoted  adher- 
ents cut  him  to  the  quick,  and  he  exhausted 
every  resource  of  a  kind  heart  and  fruit- 
ful brain  to  keep  them  up,  —  not  without 
some  momentary  success  ;  but  he  would 
not  swerve  from  his  course,  and  not  a 
man  on  board  could  comprehend  such 
tenacity. 

Then  came  the  next  succeeding  phase 
of  a  common  despair  ;  the  conspiracy  had 
found  a  leader.  The  captain  of  the 
Pinta,  backed  by  his  brother,  the  captain 
of  the  Nina,  began  to  let  the  admiral 
understand  by  the  haughtiness  of  their 
manners  and  the  roughness  of  their 
speech  that  they  knew  they  had  the  crews 
behind  them,  and  that  he  was  isolated. 
But  he  still  held  on  —  West  —  West  ! 

On  October  7  th,  at  daybreak,  a  gun 
from  the  Nina,  in  advance,  and  a  flag  to 
her  mizzen  again  announced  the  land. 
All  was  once  more  hope  — joy  —  but  this 
time  tempered  with  distrust ;  and  that  day 
wore  on,  and  the  illusion  of  the  morning 
went  with  it. 

And  now  approached  the  last  act  of  the 
drama  upon  whose  issue  that  man  had 
staked  his  own  life  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  mankind.  We  have  been  told 
that  when  this  crisis  came,  Columbus 
bought  off  his  rebel  crews  by  promising 
them  that  if  land  were  not  reached  within 
three  days  he  would  then  turn  back  and 
steer  for  Spain ;  and  that  they  accepted 
the  transaction,  and  gave  him  the 
respite.  It  is  a  part  of  the  legend  which 
grew  up  in  Europe  within  a  century  after 
the  events  ;  but  it  is  not  true.  Such  a 
transaction  was  not  consonant  with  the 
character  of  Columbus,  nor  with  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances,  nor  with  the 
temper  of  those  crews.  Those  Spaniards, 
in  their  then  temper,  at  the  first  sign  of 
weakness  in  the  foreigner  who  curbed 
them,  must  have  swept  over  him  like  a 
prairie  fire  in  a  whirlwind.  It  was  too 
late  for  half  measures.     Knowing  some- 
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thing  of  the  Spanish  temper,  and  know- 
ing the  circumstances  of  that  hour,  we 
shall  better  approach  the  situation  of  that 
little  squadron  in  the  second  week  of 
October. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  story-tellers,  in 
an  age  of  scant  publicity  and  scant  knowl- 
edge, filled  with  wonder  at  the  event, 
and  ignorant  of  these  details,  did  not 
hesitate  to#  invent  such  as  they  thought 
necessary  to  set  off  the  marvels  of  the 
discovery,  painting  them  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  own  capacity  to  con- 
ceive them,  but  not  according  to  the 
facts.  Thus  they  have  almost  universally 
sent  Columbus  to  sea  in  ill-found,  half- 
provisioned  vessels,  unfit  to  keep  the 
seas,  not  reflecting  that  in  so  doing  they 
deprived  their  hero  of  all  serious  claim  to 
seamanship,  and  to  that  knowledge  and 
prudence  which  prepare  success,  — 
knowledge  and  prudence  which  were 
eminently  his,  and  which  were  really  dis- 
played by  him  in  all  the  minutiae  of  that 
expedition  on  which  the  event  of  his  life 
depended.  When  the  true  data  are  ex- 
amined, and  we  find  that  every  branch 
and  portion  of  the  outfit  were  personally 
supervised  by  Columbus  himself,  as  well 
as  by  the  brothers  Pinzon,  who  in  this 
regard  were  thoroughly  competent,  that 
the  vessels  were  stanch  sea-going  ships, 
well  armed  and  equipped,  and  of  the  size 
best  adapted  for  such  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, in  the  opinion  of  the  admiral 
himself,  concordant  in  this  respect  with 
the  best  practice  of  modern  times ;  when 
we  learn  that  every  ship  carried  full 
provisions  for  one  year,  instead  of  the 
two  months  of  the  story-tellers,  we  begin 
to  understand  somewhat  more  justly  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  nature 
of  the  man  who  had  conceived  it  and  was 
then  executing  it. 

But  just  here,  at  the  point  we  have 
now  reached,  there  is  a  trait  of  his  char- 
acter which  interposes  to  impede  our  full 
knowledge  of  the  events.  It  is  owing  to 
himself  that  just  here  the  field  of  the 
story-tellers  has  been  least  encumbered 
by  authentic  facts.  His  generosity,  his 
ample  and  complete  forgiveness  of  those 
who  wronged  him,  his  desire  that  in  spite 
of  their  shortcomings  all  who  were  with 
him  should  reap  the  full  measure  of  praise 


for  his  success,  led  him   to    suppress  in 
his  own   journal  and  in  all  other  places  11 
the    account    of    that    open    and    armed  | 
revolt    of    his    crews.       He    has    written  J 
nothing  except  the  bare  mention  that  it 
occurred,  nothing  to  inculpate  anybody;   j 
and  if  the  actors  in  the  writing  had  not 
themselves  afterwards  told  the  story,  we  j 
might   have  known  to-day  little  or  noth- 
ing  about  it.    This,  then,  is  their  account,    j 
not  his,  and  it  is  a  bald  one ;  but  there    | 
is  enough  to   show   that   things  did   not 
pass  as  we  have  so  often  heard  them  in    j 
the  legend. 

In  the  first  week  in  October  the  con- 
spiracy had  been  matured.  The  crew 
and  the  officers  of  the  admiral's  own  ship  i 
were  in  it.  Even  Diego  de  Arana,  his 
wife's  nephew,  whether  from  fear  of  the 
rebels  or  from  whatsoever  other  cause,, 
had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  them.  So  too 
Diego  Mendes,  Francisco  Ximenes  Rol- 
dan,  and  Diego  de  Salcedo,  his  esquires 
(or  as  we  should  say,  his  aides-de-camp) 
in  his  personal  service,  who  had  their 
cabins  in  the  poop  near  the  admiral's 
own  quarters,  had  given  in  their  acquies- 
cence, if  not  their  active  cooperation, 
and  were  prepared  to  let  the  rebels  do 
their  work.  It  had  been  determined  to 
throw  the  admiral  overboard  and  be  rid 
of  him  once  for  all.  The  eldest  Pinzon 
would  then  take  command  and  navigate 
the  squadron  back  to  Spain,  when  a 
plausible  tale  of  the  loss  of  Columbus 
would  shield  the  conspirators  and  furnish 
good  motive  for  their  return.  On  the 
ioth  of  October,  after  a  splendid  day's 
run,  during  which  the  ships  had  made 
177  miles  S.W.,  just  at  nightfall,  when 
according  to  standing  orders  the  ships 
ought  to  approach  the  admiral  and  draw 
together  for  the  night,  the  Pinta  and 
the  Nina,  acting  by  previous  concert,, 
suddenly  laid  themselves  aboard  the 
Santa  Maria  on  either  side,  and  Martin 
Alonso  Pinzon,  calling  aloud  to  his  two 
brothers,  leaped  upon  the  admiral's 
deck,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  the 
crew  of  the  Pinta  in  arms.  Vicente  . 
Yanez  Pinzon,  the  captain  of  the  Nina, 
did  the  same  upon  the  larboard  side 
heading  the  crew  of  that  vessel ;  and  the 
Santa  Maria's  own  crew,  instead  of  re- 
pelling   the    boarders   joined    them    and 
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ranged  themselves  under  the  lead  of 
Alonso  Nino,  and  under  the  two  cap- 
tains, who  were  already  advancing  upon 
Columbus. 

This  man  stood  alone ;  even  his 
esquires  slunk  away  from  his  side.  He 
was  lost  beyond  remedy.  Indeed  it  was 
then  so  evident  he  was  lost,  that  this  very 
circumstance  gave  a  special  and  unmis- 
takable meaning  to  his  bearing  at  that 
moment.  What  was  it  in  him  which 
checked  them  at  that  critical  instant, 
when  the  hated  admiral  was  at  last 
within  their  power?  Not  courage,  though 
that  was  there  undaunted  ;  but  they  were 
a  hundred  armed  men  against  one,  and 
mere  courage  could  not  have  saved  him. 
What  it  was,  we  can  only  conjecture  ;  but 
something  like  it  must  have  been  to  that 
expression  which  lingered  in  the  memory 
of  Isabel  when  Columbus,  disappointed, 
had  turned  to  leave  her  for  the  last  time 
and  which  had  finished  by  conquering 
Isabel ;  something  perhaps  of  pity  for 
those  short-sighted  men,  whose  lack  of 
comprehension  would  thus  impede  the 
demonstration  of  what  he  so  well  knew  ; 
something  certainly  it  was  of  such  un- 
doubted superiority,  so  much  above  the 
plane  of  their  own  ideas  that  they  sud- 
denly halted  in  its  presence  and  looked 
blank.  And  then  he  spoke  to  them.  The 
men  who  have  told  this  tale  have  never 
known  how  to  put  that  look  and  bearing 
which  checked  them  into  language,  and 
they  have  only  given  us  the  baldest 
record  of  what  he  said ;  but  in  his  tone 
there  was  more  of  forgiveness  than  of 
resentment ;  and  still  he  abated  no  tittle 
of  his  right  to  command.  There  was  no 
transaction,  not  an  instant  of  vacillation 
—  none  of  the  men  who  saw  and  heard 
him  ever  said  that  there  was.  When 
they  stopped  they  had  summoned  him  to 
turn  the  prows  of  the  squadron  towards 
Castile.  But  he  told  them  squarely,  as 
they  themselves  testify,  and  as  he  himself 
wrote  in  his  journal,  that  he  had  em- 
barked to  go  to  the  East  Indies,  and  by 
the  blessing  of  God  he  would  go  there, 
if  the  ships  were  not  first  stopped  by 
some  other  land.  Then  he  drew  their 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  voyage,  —  the  smooth  seas, 
and    unfailing    wind    which     had    been 


vouchsafed  to  them,  and  declared  with- 
out hesitation  that  God's  blessing  was 
indeed  upon  their  enterprise.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  men  is  meagre  ;  but  he  did 
not  speak  long,  and  then  taking  the  tone 
of  authority  he  ordered  them  roundly  to 
go  back  every  man  to  his  duty,  and  they 
went. 

That  was  what  really  took  place  be- 
tween Columbus  and  his  rebel  crews,  as 
they  themselves  related  it — and  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise. The  weak  transaction  which  has 
been  invented  for  us  is  intrinsically  in- 
credible. The  story-tellers  did  not  know 
these  details,  and  did  not  know  to  what 
point  the  revolted  crews  had  already 
gone. 

When  those  Spanish  mutineers  leaped 
upon  their  admiral's  deck  and  advanced 
upon  him  sword  in  hand,  every  man  of 
them  was  aware  that  according  to  all 
ordinary  rules  the  safety  of  his  own  head 
depended  on  their  going  clean  through 
and  finishing  their  work.  No  compro- 
mise that  should  leave  him  alive  could 
possibly  have  suited  them  then.  Never- 
theless, at  the  bottom  of  it  all  the  moving 
impulse  of  those  men  was  terror.  They 
were  banded  for  that  work  by  a  common 
fear  and  a  common  superstition,  and  it 
was  only  when  they  looked  in  the  clear 
face  of  one  wholly  free  from  the  influ- 
ences which  enslaved  themselves,  when 
they  felt  in  their  marrow  that  supreme 
expression  of  Columbus  at  the  point  of  a 
miserable  death  —  only  then  the  revul- 
sion of  confidence  in  him  suddenly  re- 
lieved their  own  terrors.  It  was  instinc- 
tive. This  man  knows  !  He  does  not 
deceive  us  !  We  fools  are  compromising 
the  safety  of  all  by  quenching  this  light. 
He  alone  can  get  us  through  this  busi- 
ness, —  that  was  the  human  instinct 
which  responded  to  the  look  and  bearing 
of  Columbus  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
wholly  lost,  and  when  his  life's  work,  his 
great  voyage,  almost  accomplished,  was 
also  to  all  appearance  lost.  The  instinct 
was  sure,  the  response  was  certain,  from 
the  instant  that  its  motive  was  also  there 
sure  and  certain  ;  but  no  other  man  in 
that  age  could  have  provoked  it,  no  other 
but  Columbus  could  be  thus  sure  of  what 
he  was  then  doing. 
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The  mutineers  went  back  to  their  work, 
and  the  ships  went  on.  For  three  days 
previous,  the  admiral,  following  some 
indications  he  had  noted  from  the  flight 
of  birds,  had  steered  southwest.  Through 
that  night  of  the  ioth,  and  through  the 
day  of  the  1 1  th,  he  still  kept  that  course  ; 
but  just  at  evening  of  the  nth  he  ordered 
the  helm  again  to  be  put  due  West.  The 
squadron  had  made  eighty-two  miles  that 
day,  and  his  practised  senses  now  taught 
him  that  land  was  indeed  near.  Without 
any  hesitation  he  called  together  his 
chief  officers,  and  announced  to  them  that 
the  end  of  their  voyage  was  at  hand ; 
and  he  ordered  the  ships  to  sail  well  to- 
gether, and  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
through  the  night,  as  he  expected  land 
before  the  morning.  Also  they  had  strict 
orders  to  shorten  sail  at  midnight,  and 
not  to  advance  beyond  half  speed.  Then 
he  promised  a  velvet  doublet  of  his  own 
as  a  present  to  the  man  who  should  first 
make  out  the  land.  These  details  are 
well-known,  and  they  are  authentic  ;  and 
it  is  true  also  that  these  dispositions  of 
the  admiral  spread  life  throughout  the 
squadron.  Nobody  slept  that  night.  It 
was  only  twenty-four  hours  since  they 
were  ready  to  throw  him  overboard ;  but 
they  now  believed  in  him  and  bitterly 
accused  one  another. 

We  know  also  that  it  was  the  admiral 
himself,  who,  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  that 
night,  first  saw  upon  the  horizon  the  light 
of  a  distant  fire,  which  he  pointed  out  to 
Pedro  Gutierrez,  who  also  saw  it  and 
called  Rodrigo  Sanchez.  That  distant 
tiny  light  disappeared  whilst  they  were 
watching  it,  and  then  after  an  interval 
reappeared,  and  again  finally  became  in- 
visible.    Gutierrez  and  Sanchez  wondered 


what  it  could  be  ;  but  Columbus  went 
into  his  cabin,  and  fell  down  on  his  knees 
and  thanked  God,  who  had  brought  him 
thus  in  safety  to  the  end  of  his  voyage. 

At  midnight  the  squadron  shortened 
sail,  as  ordered,  —  nobody  had  yet  seen 
the  land.  But  at  about  two  o'clock  a 
flame  burst  from  the  side  of  the  Piiita  in 
advance,  and  a  gun  rang  out  upon  the 
night  the  tidings  that  the  land  was  found. 
Juan  Bermejo  in  the  foretop  had  made  it 
out ;  and  when  the  morning  broke  there 
lay  spread  out  before  them  the  fair,  low 
shores  of  Guanahani,  clothed  in  all  the 
beauty  of  a  tropical  vegetation ;  and  the 
mutineers  of  thirty-six  hours  previous 
came  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Columbus  and 
implored  his  pardon,  lauding  in  tones 
almost  of  worship  his  genius  and  his  con- 
stancy. 

We  have  thus  been  drawn  into  a  con- 
templation of  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  in 
which  the  impressions  of  our  own  navi- 
gation in  the  Tax  have  been  supplemented 
to  some  extent  by  data  subsequently  ac- 
quired. So  wide  an  excursion  in  time 
and  history  has  spoiled  the  game  of  chess 
with  our  Scotch  friend,  to  whom  we  will 
give  it  up  this  once  ;  and  meantime  the 
Tax  herself  has  crossed  the  track  of  the 
Spanish  squadron  and  is  steering  for  St. 
Thomas.  But  in  taking  leave  of  the  three 
carabels  that  have  kept  us  company  so 
long,  it  is  a  memory  to  endure  —  this 
voyage  of  ours,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
see  just  what  they  saw,  feel  something  of 
what  they  felt,  and  thus  the  better  to 
understand  that  man  upon  the  poop  of 
the  Santa  Maria,  pacing  apart,  to  whom 
it  fell  to  draw  with  his  steady  keels  the 
dividing  line  between  the  middle  age  and 
modern  history. 
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By  Frances  AT.  Abbott. 


ACOB     ATKINSON 

and  his  eldest  son 
were  stooking  corn 
out  in  the  field  be- 
yond the  orchard. 
iThe     sun     was 
getting    low,     and 
glared      sullenly 
through    the    haze 
at     the     yellow 
pumpkins  strag- 
gling over  the  dusty 
earth.       The   men 
had  nearly  finished  their  work,  and  the 
shocks  of  corn  looked  like  an  encamp- 
ment of  wigwams. 

"  Don't  seem  to  be  any  signs  of  breakin' 
the  drouth,"  said  the  elder  man.  "We 
had  a  dry  moon  las'  night  an'  the  road's 
jus'  like  ashes." 

At  that  moment  a  cloud  of  dust  ap- 
peared at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  an  old 
gray  horse  and  wagon  rattled  into  view. 

"  It's  Josi  Chandler,"  said  Jacob. 
"  He's  ben  over  to  Colchester  this  aft'- 
noon." 

Mr.  Chandler  evidently  had  some  news 
that  he  was  impatient  to  communicate. 
He  called  out  as  soon  as  he  was  within 
hailing  distance,  "  I  say,  Jake  !  He's 
got  it.  They've  gone  'n'  given  it  to 
Pete  !  " 

"You  don't  say  so!"  gasped  Mr. 
Atkinson.      "Wal,  I'll  be  hanged  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Chandler,  who  was 
beaming  with  satisfaction  at  the  sensation 
he  had  made,  "  'n'  I  move  that  we  pull 
off  our  coats  'n'  go  in  'n'  help  elect  him." 
"  How  come  they  to  give  it  to  Uncle 
Peter  !  "  said  Tom,  who  had  leaped  the 
stone  wall  and  was  leaning  against  the 
bespattered  wagon.  No  matter  how  long 
since  there  had  been  a  rain,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler's vehicles  always  bore  traces  of  the 
last  mud. 

"  Wal,  you  see  there  was  a  sort  of 
split.  Godwin  'n'  Drake  both  wanted  it, 
'n'  they  fit  'n'  wouldn't  neither  of  'em 
give  in.     Then  somebody  said  Giochook 


County  hadn't  hed  a  gov'ner  fer  twenty 
years,  'n'  the  convention  whopped  right 
over  'n'  gin  Pete  Atkerson  the  nomerna- 
tion." 

"Tom,"  said  his  father,  "I  guess  we 
won't  do  no  more  work  to-night.  I  ain't 
took  so  much  int'rest  in  politics  since  I 
was  'lected  seleckmen."  Mr.  Chandler 
always  spoke  in  the  plural  when  mention- 
ing himself  in  his  official  capacity. 

The  news  of  the  nomination  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  the  evening  the  village 
store  was  full.  The  three  prominent 
debaters  were  Josiah  Chandler,  who  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  herald,  and  in 
some  sense  the  author  of  the  night's  en- 
tertainment, Matthew  Evans,  the  store- 
keeper, and  Cap'n  Ayer,  who  always 
promoted  a  flow  of  conversation  by  op- 
posing every  expressed  opinion. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Chandler, 
"  I've  alius  ben  an  old-fashioned  Whig, 
'n'  sence  the  Whig  party's  ben  gone, 
I've  acted  with  the  Republicans  ;  but  I'll 
be  blamed  ef  I  don't  go  fur  Pete  Atker- 
son this  year.  When  I  hev  a  chance  to 
vote  fur  a  man  thet  was  born  'n'  reared 
right  here  amongst  us  on  the  old  home 
farm  where  his  brother  Jake  lives  now,  I 
fur  one  ain't  a-goin'  to  miss  it." 

"  What  office's  he  goin'  to  give  ye, 
Josi?"  inquired  Cap'n  Ayer,  slowly 
puffing  his  pipe.  "  Ye're  young  'n'  spry 
yet,  —  mebbe  ye'll  get  appinted  kernel 
on  his  staff.  Trim  up  Dolly  a  bit,  'n' 
comb  out  her  mane,  'n'  the  old  mar's 
got  a  good  deal  of  prance  in  her  yet." 
There  was  an  echo  of  applauding  grunts. 

"  I  never  expec'  to  take  part  in  a 
'lection  procession  excep'  to  look  on,  but 
I  ain't  beholden  to  no  man,"  said  Mr. 
Chandler  sturdily,  "  'n'  I  shall  cast  my 
vote  for  who  I  please." 

"Wal,  I  hope  he'll  get  it,"  said  Sam 
Roby,  a  little  man  in  discouraged  circum- 
stances, who  "pottered  round"  and 
thankfully  did  odd  jobs  for  the  neigh- 
bors. "  What  I  like  'bout  Squire  Atker- 
son is,  he's  so  social.     He  alius  sees  you 
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when  you  go  to  town,  'n'  stops  'n'  asks 
after  the  folks  'n'  how  the  crops  are 
gettin'  on  at  Pine  Hills.  There  ain't 
nothin'  stiff  about  him." 

"  Took  him  some  time  to  get  limbered 
out,"  observed  Cap'n  Ayer."  "He  wan't 
much  on  the  bowin'  'n'  shakin'  hands 
business  till  he  sot  in  the  legislater. 
That  was  the  time  when  he  give  the 
bell  to  our  meetin'  house,  'n'  fitted  up 
the  town  hall.  Jes'  before  he  was  'lected, 
he  was  overflowin'  with  love  to  all  man- 
kind, stretchin'  his  neck  out  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  'n'  grabbin'  every- 
body within  reach  of  his  long  arms.  I've 
seen  him  with  my  own  eyes  a-takin'  off 
his  hat  to  a  man  who  was  so  fur  out  of 
sight  thet  only  his  coat  tails  was  visible 
round  the  corner." 

"You  can't  say,"  said  the  storekeeper, 
"  but  what  he's  smart,  —  and  he's  made  it 
all  himself.  Land,  I  remember  when  he 
was  the  awk'ardest  gawk  that  ever  stood 
on  two  legs.  But  he  was  determined  to 
get  on  in  the  world,  an'  there  ain't  much 
but  what  he's  been  into.  As  soon's  he 
could  get  a  little  eddication,  he  left  the 
farm  an'  taught  school  an'  worked  in  a 
store  ;  an'  you  all  know  how  he  went  to 
Parson  Barnard,  an'  asked  him  which 
'twould  cos'  mos',  to  study  for  a  lawyer  or 
a  minister,  —  an'  the  old  parson  who 
liked  his  joke  told  him  that  they  could 
make  a  lawyer  out  of  a  good  deal  cheaper 
stuff  than  they  could  a  minister.  But 
Pete  was  in  a  hurry,  an'  he  found  he 
could  get  to  be  a  preacher  quicker.  I 
remember  when  he  stood  up  in  the  old 
Methody  meetin'  house  over  in  Carthage. 
Great  slab-sided  feller !  Oh,  but  he 
could  beller  well  !  But  about  that  time 
he  experienced  a  change.  He  married 
Marier  Sedgeley  an'  she  had  money,  an' 
her  father  thought  Pete  was  too  smart  to 
be  loafin'  round  a  little  country  parish, 
an'  workin'  only  one  day  out  of  seven,  so 
he  got  him  a  chance  at  law.  There  was 
where  his  fortunes  riz,  —  an'  his  manners, 
too.  They  told  him  'twas  all  well  enough 
to  carry  round  a  solemn  face  an'  be  stiff 
when  he  was  preachin'  an'  had  a  parish 
to  support  him,  but  when  he  was  workin' 
for  himself,  he'd  got  to  be  agreeable." 

"Workin'  for  himself  'n'  the  devil!" 
growled   Cap'n  Ayer.      "  But   I    disagree 


about  his  gettin'  ahead  by  law.  That 
made  his  reputation,  I  don't  doubt,  but 
he  got  his  money  through  the  railroad 
and  Marier  Sedgeley.  Twan't  till  after 
he  got  the  Swiftwater  River  road  across 
the  medders "  —  this  touched  a  sore 
point,  for  the  farmers  felt  that  their  land' 
had  been  injured  without  sufficient  com- 
pensation—  "did  he  get  money  enough 
to  fling  round  on  the  town  hall  an' 
buryin'  ground.  But  I  ain't  denyin'  he's 
smart  —  'n'  foxv,  too.  Contrast  enough 
to  Jake." 

"  Jake  is  one  of  the  best  men  thet  ever 
lived,"  said  Josiah  Chandler,  "an'  ef  he 
ain't  got  along  so  fast  in  the  world  with 
his  large  family,  and  a  naggin'  wife,  — 
though  I  won't  say  but  she's  smart  'n'  a 
dretful  hard  workin'  woman,  so's  Jake 
too,  in  his  way,  —  I  for  one  ain't  goin'  to 
say  nothin'  agin'  him  nor  Pete  either, 
thet  I've  knowed  from  boys  up." 

This  public  opinion  formed  itself  at 
the  Pine  Hills  store,  and  thus  on  a  larger 
scale  and  less  guided  by  personal  knowl- 
edge it  formed  itself  throughout  the  State. 
On  the  appointed  day  a  majority  of  the 
voting  population  declared  that  Peter 
Atkinson  should  be  governor  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  all  Pine  Hills  shone  in 
reflected  glory. 

The  following  June  an  unusual  event 
occurred.  If  you  had  seen  the  heads  at 
the  schoolhouse  windows  in  Pine  Hills, 
you  would  have  thought  a  circus  proces- 
sion was  going  by ;  but  if  you  had 
noticed  the  good  ladies  peeping  out  at 
the  side  of  the  curtains  in  the  "  fore- 
rooms  "  of  some  of  the  farmhouses,  you 
would  have  known  that  nothing  less  than 
a  funeral  could  have  caused  them  to  show 
such  an  expression  of  respect.  The 
blacksmith  came  to  the  door  of  his  shop 
and  Mr.  Evans  to  the  front  of  his  store, 
and  the  men  at  work  leaned  on  their  hoes 
and  stared  at  the  phenomenon  till  it  was 
out  of  sight. 

"  It's  the  governor's  carriage,"  said 
Cap'n  Ayer's  man,  who  had  looked  on 
with  mouth  agape. 

"  I  never  was  much  of  a  man  worship- 
per," said  Cap'n  Ayer  testily;  but  even 
his  upright  neck  bent  when  he  received 
a  bow  and  cordial  wave  of  the  hand  from 
the  big  man  who  drove  the   horses.     A 
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stout,  well-dressed  woman  and  her  daugh- 
ter were  the  other  occupants  of  the  car- 
riage. 

"  They  must  be  goin'  up  the  hill  to  see 
Jake,"  said  Mrs.  Cap'n  Ayer.  "  It's  the 
first  time  I've  seen  the  carriage  an'  span 
over  here  this  summer.  The  brothers 
ain't  very  neighborly,  considerin'  they 
don't  live  more'n  six  miles  apart." 

The  present  visit  had  not  been  achieved 
without  a  family  conclave. 

"  It's  no  use,"  Miss  Fanny  had  said, 
"  to  ask  them  over  here.  They  haven't 
anything  to  wear,  and  they  don't  know 
anybody,  and  they  wouldn't  enjoy  it  any 
more  than  we  should." 

"But,  Fanny,"  said  her  mamma,  "it 
isn't  a  party ;  it's  a  big  reception.  All 
the  town  will  be  here,  and  though  our 
friends  will  be  in  full  dress,  there  are 
plenty  of  members  of  the  legislature  who 
don't  look  nor  appear  any  better  than 
Uncle  Jacob." 

But  Governor  Atkinson  decided  the 
matter.  "  I'm  not  going  to  give  a  recep- 
tion and  have  the  invitation  put  in  the 
paper,  and  not  invite  my  only  brother. 
Think  of  the  talk  it  would  make  over  to 
Pine  Hills  !  We'll  just  drive  over  this 
afternoon,  and  ask  him  and  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  that  want  to  come." 

When  Lucy  Atkinson  came  home  from 
school  that  night,  she  found  the  family 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 

"Your  uncle's  been  over  here  this  af- 
ternoon," said  her  mother  when  Lucy 
entered  the  house. 

"I  know  it."  Lucy  spoke  in  pleased 
anticipation. 

"  He's  invited  us  all  to  a  big  reception 
a  week  from  Thursday  night,"  said  Mrs. 
Atkinson  sourly. 

"  O  mother  !     Can't  I  go  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  we  were  much  obliged, 
an'  there  wouldn't  a  soul  go  out  of  this 
house.  He  must  think  we're  a  set  of 
gumps  to  go  over  there  an'  make  our- 
selves a  laughin'  stock  for  all  them  city 
folks.  What  have  we  got  to  wear,  I 
should  like  to  know?  And  your  father's 
jus'  such  a  fool,  he  ain't  got  no  more 
sense  than  to  think  he'd  like  to  go." 

It  was  the  fault  of  their  similar  tem- 
peraments that  Lucy  and  her  father 
always  thought  alike  ;  and  it  was  not  the 


least  of  Mrs.  Atkinson's  discouragements 
that  she  had  three  other  children  grow- 
ing up  just  like  Jake,  whose  shiftlessness 
she  often  declared  was  enough  to  wear 
the  life  out  of  her.  But  the  matter  of 
the  reception  did  not  drop  here.  Lucy 
and  her  father  held  several  private  con- 
ferences, and  from  time  to  time  dropped 
'a  suggestion  that  was  designed  to  weaken 
Mrs.  Atkinson's  resolution. 

"  I've  seen  Josi  Chandler,"  Jacob 
said,  "an'  he  says  he's  a-goin'.  Pete  giv 
him  a  special  invitation.  He  don't  want 
to  go  alone.  His  wife's  got  the  rheu- 
matiz,  an'  the  housekeeper  don't  care 
nothin'  about  it,  'n'  he  says  he  can  take 
Lucy  'n'  me  along  in  the  double  wagon 
's  well's  not,  'n'  glad  of  the  chance." 

"So,  I'm  not  to  be  invited,  eh?" 
snapped  Mrs.  Atkinson.  "  You'd  look 
pretty,  wouldn't  you,  goin'  off  without 
me,  an'  gallivantin'  round  with  Josi  Chan- 
dler, whose  wife's  been  a  cripple  this  five 
year.  However,  I  might  as  well  be  bed- 
ridden for  all  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  go 
anywhere,  —  only  I  guess  you'd  find  a 
difference  without  me  to  do  the  work  an' 
keep  you  from  goin'  to  the   poor-house." 

"Why,  Susan,"  said  her  husband 
mildly,  "  I  thought  you  didn't  want  to  go. 
There's  plenty  of  room  in  the  wagon." 

"  Of  course,  I  never  was  fond  of  goin', 
not  when  you  first  knew  me  before  I  was 
married,  an'  I  used  to  sit  in  the  singers' 
seats.  I  had  some  duds  to  wear  then, 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  since  I've 
lived  in  this  house,  an'  worked  like  a 
slave  from  mornin'  till  night,  an'  never 
had  a  privilege." 

Her  talk  continued  in  an  angry  patter  ; 
but  it  fell  unheeded  on  Jacob,  who  was 
used  to  these  domestic  showers,  and 
from  long  habit  had  wrapped  himself  in 
a  complete  waterproof  of  amiable  non- 
resistance.  But  Lucy's  appealing  eyes 
went  to  her  mother's  heart,  and  all  the 
while  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  about  her  work 
her  busy  brain  was  devising  ways  and 
means  to  gratify  her  child's  wish. 

That  evening  she  said  to  her  daughter, 
"If  you  had  any  thin'  decent  to  wear,  I 
don't  know  but  what  I  might  consent  to 
let  you  go." 

"O  mother  !"  said  Lucy  rapturously, 
"  I'll  wear  my  Sunday  dress." 
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"Was  that  the  one  that  I  bought?" 
said  Jacob  unluckily.  With  his  usual 
inadvertence,  Mr.  Atkinson  had  pulled 
down  about  his  ears  an  old  grievance 
that  after  having  been  flung  at  him  for  the 
hundredth  time  had  at  last  been  laid 
upon  the  shelf  among  some  of  Mrs. 
Atkinson's  remoter  trials. 

"  I  should  think  it  was,"  said  his  wife. 
"  Lucy,  you  have  to  thank  your  father's 
foolishness  for  that  gown.  If  he'd  been 
at  home  tendin'  to  his  work,  he  wouldn't 
have  been  goin'  to  the  store  an'  had  that 
New  York  boarder  ask  him  to  get  her 
seven  yards  of  muslin." 

"  Wal,  I  told  her  she  ought'er  gin'  me 
a  piece  to  match.  I  can't  help  it  if  New 
York  folks  talks  different  from  us." 

"You  never  come  out  an'  asked  me, 
but  pranced  off  an'  come  back  with  a 
remnant  of  pink  an'  green  sprigged 
lawn ;  when  Mis  Schoonmaker  saw  it 
I  thought  she'd  died  a-laughin' ;  she 
held  up  some  cotton  cloth  she  was  makm' 
an'  said,  '  This  is  what  I  meant,  —  we 
always  call  it  muslin  at  home.'  I  couldn't 
hire  you  to  take  it  back,  an'  it  lay  a  dead 
weight  on  my  mind  till  I  rec'lected  that 
brown  an'  white  striped  silk  that  I  give 
up  wearin'  'fore  Sam  was  born,  an'  by  dint 
of  piecin'  I  got  out  enough  for  the  skirt  an' 
made  the  muslin  up  into  a  polonay,  an' 
Lucy's  worn  it  ever  sence." 

"  I  don'  see  but  what  it  come  out  well 
enough." 

"  Oh,  father  !  "  said  Lucy.  "  Cousin 
Fanny's  dresses  are  all  of  a  piece  unless 
they  match,  and  they  always  look  so 
pretty." 

"You're  enough  sight  better  lookin' 
than  your  cousin  Fanny,"  said  Mrs. 
Atkinson  sharply,  "  if  you  don't  wear  such 
good  clothes  ;  an'  if  your  father  had  been 
as  smart  to  get  along  in  the  world  as  her's 
has,  you  might  have  had  a  pink  satin  by 
this  time.  Anybody  else  but  me  would 
'a'  had  some  clothes  to  make  over  for 
you ;  after  I  wore  out  the  things  I  had 
when  I  was  married  an'  come  here,  I 
ain't  seen  nothin'  to  replace  'em.  If 
girls  knew  where  they  was  goin'  I  guess  a 
good  many  more  would  stay  single  than 
does." 

With  that  Mrs.  Atkinson  flounced  out 
of  the  room  and  snapped  the  door  after 
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her.  Her  husband  and  daughter  with 
some  surprise  heard  her  toiling  up  the 
front  stairs,  and  afterwards  creaking 
around  in  the  spare  chamber.  When  she 
returned  it  was  with  something  folded  up 
in  a  sheet. 

"There,"  she  said,  laying  it  down,  "if 
you're  goin',  that's  what  you're  goin'  to 
wear.  Your  grandmother  worked  it  with 
her  own  hands  for  her  weddin'  gown.  I 
was  always  too  stout  to  wear  it,  an'  I 
thought  of  makin'  it  into  baby  dresses,  but 
it  seemed  a  shame  to  cut  it  up,  an'  though 
it's  pretty  old  an'  tender,  I  guess  we  can 
make  it  go." 

She  unfolded  the  sheet  and  drew  out  a 
white  muslin  robe.  There  was  a  plain 
skirt  embroidered  to  '  the  knee  with 
elaborate  raised  work,  and  gathered  on  to 
the  full  waist  which  was  adorned  with  a 
band  of  embroidery  around  the  neck  and 
sleeves.  Lucy  gave  an  exclamation  of 
delight. 

"  It's  real  purty,"  her  father  said, 
ain't  it  kind  o'  limp?  " 

"  I  s'pose  it  can  be  starched,' 
Mrs.  Atkinson  severely.  "  You  go 
to  bed  an'  Lucy  can  try  it  on." 

The  days  rolled  by,  and  the  June 
weather  grew  brighter  and  brighter  till 
the  fourteenth  arrived,  big  with  importance 
to  the  Atkinson  family.  A  little  after  five 
o'clock  Mr.  Josiah  Chandler  drove  into 
his  neighbor's  dooryard.  He  was  dressed 
in  his  Sunday  clothes.  Dolly  looked 
sprucer  than  usual,  with  her  white  ears 
adorned  with  a  thicket  of  brakes  and 
birch  twigs.  Mr.  Chandler's  wagon  wore 
its  everyday  aspect.  The  two  seats  were 
covered  with  worn  buffalo  skins,  the  floor 
was  sprinkled  with  hayseed  (Mr.  Chand- 
ler explained  that  the  hens  would  roost 
overhead,  and  they'd  scratched  the  hay- 
seed down  through  the  barn  floor),  and 
the  wheels  and  body  bore  their  customary 
accumulation  of  mud,  this  time  inter- 
laced with  a  few  cobwebs. 

"  We  had  an  early  supper  to-night," 
Mr.  Chandler  said,  declining  an  invitation 
to  come  in.  "  I  thought  I'd  be  round  in 
good  season,  'cause  the  sun  is  blazin' 
hot  an'  I  knew  we  had  a  long  ride  before 
us." 

He  pulled  out  something  from  under 
the    back    seat.       "  Here's    a    bunch    of 
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flowers  Mis  Boyce  pulled  jus'  's  I  was 
comin'  away.  She  thought  mebbe  Lucy 
would  like  a  bouquet.  Here,  Bijah,  you 
take  it  to  her." 

Lucy  stood  in  the  big  kitchen,  sur- 
rounded by  an  admiring  circle.  She  was 
dressed  in  the  muslin  robe  which  had 
been  blued  and  starched,  and  was  now  set 
out  by  a  stiff  petticoat,  which  Miss  Mor- 
rill, her  Sunday-school  teacher,  had  lent 
her.  Miss  Morrill  also  furnished  a  big, 
white    embroidered    handkerchief  which 


Atkinson,  who  like  his  daughter  had  an 
eye  for  beauty,  had  brought  home  that 
noon  a  great  mass  of  delicate  pink  flowers 
and  glossy  leaves. 

"  Here's  some  spoonhunch  I  found  up 
in  the  pastur'.  It's  jes'  come  into  blow, 
'n'  I  thought  it  would  be  purty  for  you  to 
wear." 

Lucy  thought  so,  too,  and  when  Bijah 
came  in  with  both  hands  full  of  Mr. 
Chandler's  mixed  bunch  of  syringas,  roses, 
mourning  bride,  double  buttercups,  purple 


Don't  seem  to  be  any  signs  of  breakin'  the  drouth. 


had  belonged  to  her  mother.  This  quite 
covered  the  waist  of  the  dress  ;  which  was 
a  relief  to  Lucy,  for  her  mother  said  that 
the  waist  was  not  big  enough  and  did  not 
fit  well,  and  she  was  afraid  she  might 
have  to  make  a  new  polonay  to  go  with 
the  skirt.  The  handkerchief  was  fastened 
with  her  mother's  pin  which  contained 
the  hair  of  Mrs.  Atkinson's  three 
deceased  children.  Lucy  wore  her 
mother's  gold  beads  about  her  neck. 
She  had  a  wreath  of  flowers  around  her 
head  and   a  bunch   at  her  throat.     Mr. 


columbines,  forget-me-nots,  and  asparagus 
plumes,  she  was  rather  disconcerted. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  her  mother,  "you 
can  take  it  along  in  your  hand  an'  not 
hurt  Mr.  Chandler's  feelin's.  Now  you 
wrap  yourself  from  head  to  foot  in  this 
double  shawl,  —  for  you've  got  to  ride 
seven  miles  through  the  dust,  —  an'  put 
on  your  hat,  an'  you're  all  ready." 

When  Mr.  Atkinson's  dicky  strings 
were  tied  and  his  stock  was  put  on,  his 
toilette  was  complete.  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
the   only  one  who  had   bought  any  new 
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apparel  for  the  occasion.  He  had  been 
to  town  the  day  before,  and  purchased  a 
linen  duster  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
He  told  his  wife,  by  way  of  justifying  the 
outlay,  that  he  got  it  for  fifty  cents  off, 
because  there  was  a  spot  of  machine  oil 
under  one  arm  that  wouldn't  show  when 
it  was  on. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  watched  the  old  wagon 
out   of  sight.     She   forecast    all    possible 


"  When   Mr.   Atkinson's  dickey  strings  were  tied." 

accidents  to  Lucy's  dress ;  she  worried 
lest  the  old  horse  might  tumble  down, 
going  or  coming ;  she  thought  what 
would  they  do  if  a  sudden  shower  came 
up  and  they  had  never  remembered  to 
take  an  umbrella ;  but  through  all  these 
speculations  kept  bubbling  up  the  happy 
consciousness  that  Lucy  looked  pretty,, 
and  that  she  was  going  to  a  splendid 
party. 

As  for  the  objects  of  her  solicitations, 
they  jogged  along  in  serene  unconscious- 


ness. Dolly  manifested  not  the  least  im- 
patience ;  the  two  farmers  discussed  the 
crops  as  if  they  were  going  to  market; 
and  the  little  figure  on  the  back  seat  was 
quite  silent,  though  in  a  flutter  of  excite- 
ment. It  seemed  to  Lucy  as  if  the 
journey  never  would  end,  and  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  Atkinson  place,  just 
as  the  stars  were  peeping  out,  she  hardly 
knew  whether  she  was  glad  or  sorry.  The 
house  was  brilliantly  lighted,  but  the 
guests  had  not  begun  to  arrive,  for  they 
could  see  a  clear  staircase  through  the 
open  front  door. 

"Now,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  "you 
jus'  slip  in  'n'  find  your  cousin  Fanny,  'n' 
Josi,  an'  I'll  go  round  an'  put  up  the 
horse." 

Lucy  left  her  hat,  shawl,  and  Mr. 
Chandler's  bouquet  in  the  wagon,  sum- 
moned up  all  her  courage,  and  glided 
into  the  house  and  upstairs.  She  met 
Fred  in  the  hall,  and  he  gave  her  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  for  he  was  quite  fond  of  his 
pretty  cousin.  A  moment  later  Fanny 
rushed  into  her  mother's  room  with  a 
subdued  shriek. 

"  Oh,  goodness,  they've  come,  —  Lucy 
and  Uncle  Jake,  and  an  old  man  with 
them  !  Lucy  really  doesn't  look  so  bad, 
for  she's  all  in  white,  all  but  her  hands, 
—  they're  just  like  bricks.  She  can't  go 
down  without  gloves  on." 

"  Never  mind  ;  bring  her  in  here." 

Lucy,  who  by  this  time  had  become 
considerably  disconcerted  by  glimpses  of 
the  preparations  for  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, gazed  in  an  awestruck  man- 
ner at  her  cousin's  pale  blue  crape,  her 
aunt's  garnet  satin  and  point  lace,  the 
maid's  neat  cap  and  apron,  and  the  dress- 
ing-case covered  with  a  confusion  of  flow- 
ers, hairpins,  lace  cushions,  scent  bottles, 
powder  boxes,  and  silver  toilet  articles. 
She  felt  that  she  looked,  in  her  drooping 
white  dress  that  clung  straight  around 
her,  very  much  like  an  embarrassed  tal- 
low candle  in  the  light  of  a  flashing 
chandelier. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  her  aunt,  "  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you.  You  look  very 
pretty ;  but  couldn't  you  wear  a  pair  of 
my  gloves?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lucy  innocently; 
"  I  never  had  on  a  pair  of  kid  gloves." 
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"  Mother,  I  know  she  couldn't,"  said 
Fanny  aside.  "  Look  at  her  hands.  She 
would  need  sevens.  And  do  make  her 
take  off  that  wreath  and  mourning-pin." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "I 
will  leave  her  with  you.  I  must  go  down 
now." 

"That  is  beautiful  pink  laurel  that  you 
have,  Lucy,"  said  Fanny,  "but  it  isn't 
pinned  on  right.     Will  you  let  me  fix  it?  " 

She  had  made  the  necessary  changes, 
when  Fred  spoke  outside  the  door. 

"  I  say,  Fan,  aren't  you  ever  coming?  " 

"  In  a  minute.  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  the  gloves,  Lucy.  You  might 
carry  a  pair." 

"  If  I've  got  to  have  them,"  said  Lucy, 
who  was  beginning  to  be  really  troubled 
as  she  glanced  at  her  sunburned  hands, 
"  I  suppose  father  could  go  out  and  buy 
me  a  pair,  if  they  don't  cost  too  much,  — 
though  I'm  'fraid  he  left  his  wallet  at 
home." 

"Hold  on,  Lucy,"  said  Fred,  "I'll  do 
that.     You  wait  for  me  up  here." 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Atkinson  and 
Mr.  Chandler  had  been  wrestling  with 
unexpected  difficulties.  They  started  to 
drive  toward  the  stable,  but  were  met  by 
a  man  putting  up  Chinese  lanterns,  who 
told  them  no  carriages  would  be  allowed 
in  the  grounds  that  night. 

"But  I'm  Mr.  Atkinson's  brother," 
said  Jacob. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  man,  "but  there 
is  to  be  dancing  on  the  lawn,  and  you 
must  put  your  horse  somewhere  else." 

"I  don't  call  this  very  social,"  said 
Josiah,  as  he  backed  out  with  some  diffi- 
culty, "Wal,  I  s'pose  we  can  hitch  up  to 
some  of  the  neighbors'  posts." 

"I  swan,  I'm  'most  afeered  to  go  in," 
said  Jacob  after  the  horse  was  disposed 
of.  "  It  looks  kind  o'  crowded."  Hacks 
were  rolling  up  to  the  front  door,  and  a 
collection  of  ragamuffins  fringed  the 
sidewalk. 

"  Don't  back  out  now,  Jake." 

They  gained  the  front  hall,  where  they 
were  directed  to  the  dressing-room. 

"We'll  go  right  in,  if  you  please,"  said 
Jacob.  "  We  ain't  a-goin'  to  change  our 
dress."  They  were  prevailed  upon  to 
go  upstairs.  The  room  was  filled  with 
people,  coming  and  going,  none  of  whom, 


.y+m^JJ__ 


Lucy. 


of  course,  did  they  know.  They  backed 
up  against  the  mantel,  and  surveyed  the 
situation. 

"  If  there's  a  back  stairs  to  this  house," 
whispered  Josiah,  "  derned  if  I  don't  slip 
down  'n'  wait  outside  till  the  show's 
over." 

At  this  moment  an  usher  approached 
them.  "  Gentlemen,  will  you  let  me 
escort  you  down  and  introduce  you  to 
the  governor?  " 

"  He's  my  brother,"  said  Jacob. 

"Ah,  then  I'm  sure  he's  anxious  to 
see  you.     Come  with  me." 

When  Fred  came  back  with  the  gloves, 
he  and  Lucy  began  a  series  of  sympa- 
thetic struggles.  "  I  hate  the  confounded 
things,"   said    Fred.     "When   they  used 
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to  make  me  go  to  dancing-school  the, 
gloves  would  always  get  stuck  about  half 
way  on,  and  I  used  to  go  to  the  back 
of  a  chair  and  ram  my  fingers  down 
against  it.  I  split  ever  so  many  pairs 
that  way.  I  took  care  to  get  these  big 
enough." 

At  length  the  gloves  were  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  save  that  two  buttons  were 
burst  off  and  the  right-hand  one  was  torn 
across   the  inside ;    but  Fred  told   Lucy 


an  etagere,  smiling  blandly  at  the  crowd 
surging  around  them. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here, 
father?  " 

"  Oh,  'bout  half  an  hour.  This  is  my 
friend,  Cyrus  Sanborn,  that  sits  in  the 
General  Court." 

Mr.  Sanborn  grinned  broadly,  put  out 
his  horny  hand,  and  said,  "  I  hope  I  see 
you  well." 

"  Now,   Lucy,  you    jus'   go   'long  with 


Gentlemen,  will  you  let  me  escort  you  down  and  Introduce  you  to  the  governor?  ' 


she  could  keep  her  fingers  shut  —  that 
was  the  way  he  always  did. 

"  There's  going  to  be  a  jolly  crowd 
here,"  said  Fred.  "  Father  put  the  invi- 
tation in  the  newspapers,  and  you'll  see 
the  mill  hands  and  everybody  else.  The 
Legislature  alone  is  a  regular  menagerie. 
I  think  we'd  better  steer  for  the  lawn  as 
soon  as  we  have  seen  the  fun  in  the  par- 
lors.    The  music  is  out  there." 

Lucy  saw  her  father  but  twice  that 
evening.  Once  she  found  him  and  the 
member  from  Carthage  backed  up  against 


the  young  folks,  V  enjoy  yourself,  an' 
Mr.  Sanborn  an'  me  are  goin'  down  to 
the  kitchen  to  take  a  smoke." 

The  other  time  that  Lucy  saw  her 
father  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  they 
were  all  out  on  the  lawn.  Lucy  was 
happy.  She  could  not  dance,  but  she 
found  she  could  promenade,  though,  as 
she  told  the  young  fellow  with  her,  she 
had  never  tried  it  before.  The  young 
fellow  was  quite  willing  to  give  her  in- 
struction, and  they  had  been  walking 
about  the  shrubbery  and  sitting  outside 
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the  rays  of  the  Chinese  lanterns  for  quite 
an  hour.  It  was  on  one  of  these  rambles 
that  Lucy  saw  her  father.  He  and  the 
member  from  Carthage  had  been  ejected 
from  the  kitchen  and  were  wandering 
about  rather  forlorn,  when  they  discovered 
the  landlady  with  whom  Mr.  Sanborn 
boarded.  She  and  her  daughter  and  her 
two  sons  were  partaking  of  refreshments. 
Mrs.  Strout  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  waiters 
and  the  dining-room  table,  and  she  gave 
her  friends  valuable  points  about  secur- 
ing the  good  things.  Lucy  might  not 
have  noticed  her  father  in  this  group, 
had  she  not  heard  a  stentorian  whisper 
as  she  passed,  "  Lucy's  got  a  beau  !  " 

Other  people  had  noticed  the  young 
lady  from  Pine  Hills. 

"Who  is  that  with  Frank?"  inquired 
Miss  Isabella  Loring  of  her  mamma. 
"  Her  dress  hangs  like  a  mop,  and  her 
gloves  too,  only  they  are  bright  white." 

"  Possibly  some  shop  girl  —  only  she 
isn't  stylish  enough  for  that.  Frank  was 
always  unaccountable  in  his  tastes,  and 
awfully  susceptible." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  watch  them, 
mamma.  They  have  been  together  all 
the  evening." 

When  at  last  it  was  all  done,  and  the 
supper  had  been  demolished,  and  the 
Chinese  lanterns  that  had  not  burned  up 
had  been  taken  down  and  put  out,  Lucy 
and  her  father  prepared  to  go  home ; 
but  Mr.  Chandler  was  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

"Josie  can't  hev  took  the  wagon  an' 
druvhome,  an'  forgot  us,"  said  Mr.  Atkin- 
son.    "  I'll  go  look  after  the  hoss." 

Dolly  greeted  him  with  a  welcoming 
whinny,  and  in  the  wagon  sat  the  grim 
charioteer,  her  master.  "  I'll  be  derned 
if  I  could  stan'  it  any  longer,"  he  said 
sleepily,  "  so  I  got  out  as  easy  as  I 
could.  I've  ben  settin'  here  more'n  an 
hour." 

When  they  were  well  on  their  home- 
ward way,  and  Dolly  was  showing  her 
best  paces,  Jacob  turned  to  Lucy  and 
said,  "Wal,  dau,  did  you  get  paid  for 
comin'?" 

"  I  never  had  such  a  good  time  in  my 
life,"  she  answered  rapturously. 

"Who  was  that  feller  I  see  you  with?  " 
said  Mr.  Chandler  facetiously. 


"That  was  Mr.  Loring." 

"  I  want  ter  know  !  I'll  bet  a  goose 
he's  the  son  of  Jedge  Lorin',  that  the 
gov'ner  made  me  acquainted  with.  I 
kind  o'  took  to  that  man ;  he's  real  com- 
mon sense.  But  his  wife  —  she's  a  hard 
one.  There  ain't  much  doubt  whose 
cap'n  in  that  house.  I  was  stan'in'  in 
the  doorway,  an'  she  was  marchin'  him 
roun',  trampin'  over  everybody,  an' 
bowin'  to  all  the  nabobs,  an'  he  looked 
dretful  tired,  an'  at  last  I  heard  him 
mutter,  '  Darn  it  all,  ma,  le's  go  'long  !  ' 
I  declare,  I  felt  for  the  man.  Afterwards 
we  had  a  good,  comfortable  chat,  till  she 
come  along  and  grabbed  him." 

"You  ain't  left  or  lost  anything,  hev 
you,  Lucy,  so't  your  mother'll  fret?" 
Jacob  inquired  anxiously. 

"  I  spilt  a  plate  of  ice-cream  on  my 
dress,  I  didn't  know  it  was  so  slippery ; 
and  —  oh,  dear  !  —  I've  left  mother's  pin 
—  and  my  bunch  of  spoonhunch  is  gone." 
She  blushed  as  she  mentioned  the  last 
loss. 

"  '  Darn  it  all,  ma,  le's  go  'long,'  "  said 
Mr.  Chandler  as  he  whipped  up  the 
horse.  "Thet  took  me  more'n  anythin' 
else  I  heard.  I'll  never  forget  how  the 
jedge  looked."  And  he  laughed  over 
it  at  least  three  times  during  the  ride 
home. 

The  governor's  reception  was  the  talk 
of  Pine  Hills  all  that  summer.  Three  of 
their  own  townspeople  had  actually  as- 
sisted at  the  stupendous  event.  It  seemed 
as  if  something  must  come  from  it  to 
!x>mebody.  Something  did  come  the  first 
week  in  September. 

"Are  you  aware,"  said  Miss  Isabella 
Loring  to  her  mamma,  "  that  Frank  and 
Fred  Atkinson  have  been  fishing  together 
every  week  since  the  reception,  and  that 
Frank  has  called  to  see  Fred's  cousin  at 
least  seven  times?  " 

Mrs.  Loring  was  beginning  to  think 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  The 
next  afternoon  being  Saturday,  and  a 
damp,  stifling  day  in  town,  she  and  her 
daughter  arrayed  themselves,  and  drove 
out  to  take  the  air  at  Pine  Hills. 

There  had  been  an  unusually  hard 
day's  work  at  the  Atkinson  farm,  —  bak- 
ing and  churning  in  the  morning,  and 
scalding    over    pickles,    and    getting    an 
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early  dinner  for  the  men  who  were  pry- 
ing up  the  barn ;  and  now  Mrs.  Atkinson 
and  Zumetta  had  sat  down,  without  chang- 
ing their  dresses,  to  mend  some  overalls 
for  the  men  folk.  Lucy  was  mopping 
the  kitchen  floor.  The  three  little  chil- 
dren were  playing  in  the  yard.  They 
scattered  like  a  flock  of  chickens  when 
the  Loring  phaeton  drove  up.  Bijah 
ran  a  little  way,  and  then  came  back, 
and  stood  staring  at  the  ladies,  the  pic- 
ture of  sturdy  good  nature. 

"  Hullo  ! "  he  said  affably.  "I  can 
hitch  yer  horse  for  yer." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Mrs. 
Loring.  "  He  is  a  clever  fellow  and  will 
stand  easily." 

Meanwhile  there  was  scurrying  around 
within  the  house. 

"  Zumett',"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "you 
must  go  to  the  door,  —  I  ain't  fit,  —  an' 
take  them  into  the  fore  room." 

Zumetta  did  as  she  was  bid,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  get  them  into  the  front  entry, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  no  human  agency 
could  force  the  parlor  door.  The  room 
had  not  been  used  for  a  month,  and  the 
door  had  become  swollen  in  the  damp 
weather,  and  stuck  fast.  Zumetta  took 
hold  of  the  latch  and  tugged  as  if  she 
would  burst  the  panels,  till  her  face  was 
crimson  with  labor  and  mortification. 

"Pray  don't  disturb  yourself,"  said 
Miss  Isabella  sweetly.  "  Let  us  go  right 
into  the  other  room." 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  so  in 
they  went.  Mrs.  Atkinson  afterwards 
declared  that  she  was  "  never  so  took** 
aback  in  her  life,  for  the  room  looked 
like  fury."  Her  guests,  however,  ignored 
her  embarrassed  .apologies,  and  began 
conversing  serenely.  In  a  few  minutes 
Bijah  appeared. 

"  I've  bust  the  door  open,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  begged  that  they  would 
withdraw  to  the  other  room,  and  though 
Mrs.  Loring  declared  that  they  were  quite 
comfortable,  Miss  Isabella  was  not  un- 
willing to  see  as  much  of  the  house  as 
possible,  and  decided  that  they  should 
move.  The  best  room  was  the  pride  of 
Mrs.  Atkinson's  heart  and  the  result  of 
some  hard-earned  savings.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  a  scarlet  and  green 
carpet  which    in    turn  was  protected  by 


braided  mats.  There  were  four  cane- 
seated  chairs  and  a  haircloth  lounge. 
A  painted  light  stand  held  the  family 
Bible,  some  daguerreotypes,  and  a  tin- 
type album.  The  mantel  was  adorned 
with  two  vases  containing  asparagus 
plumes  and  red  berries,  and  a  green  and 
yellow  plaster-of-Paris  parrot.  The  walls 
were  bare,  save  for  an  engrossed  cer- 
tificate that  Jacob  Atkinson  had  won  the 
first  prize  for  hogs  at  an  agricultural 
fair,  and  a  colored  lithograph  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  framed  in  pine 
cones.  There  was  one  other  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  room  —  a  seraphine.  Sev- 
eral large  flies,  which  Miss  Loring 
thought  must  have  died  of  starvation,  lay 
on  the  windowsill,  and  some  of  their  living 
comrades  were  buzzing  over  their  remains. 

Presently  Lucy  came  in,  dressed  in 
the  sprigged  lawn  and  brown  silk.  She 
asked  Miss  Isabella  if  she  would  not  like 
to  play  on  the  seraphine.  Miss  Loring 
feared  that  she  would  not  understand  the 
action,  and  she  never  played  without  her 
notes.  Although  the  city  ladies  were  ex- 
ceedingly voluble  and  gracious,  the  Atkin- 
sons were  so  overpowered  that  conversa- 
tion was  extremely  one-sided.  At  length 
Bijah  put  his  head  into  the  window. 

"  I've  got  a  mud  turkle  in  the  waterin' 
trough.    I'll  show  it  to  you  if  you'll  come." 

Miss  Loring  hailed  with  delight  this 
means  of  escape.  The  elder  ladies  re- 
mained in  the  parlor.  Once  outdoors, 
Miss  Isabella  enjoyed  herself  very  much. 
The  children  showed  her  their  pigs  and 
chickens,  gave  her  early  apples  to  eat, 
and  insisted  upon  putting  half  a  peck  of 
fruit  into  the  phaeton. 

Mrs.  Loring  made  a  long  call,  though 
she  declined  to  "  take  off  her  bonnet  and 
stop  to  tea."  As  she  was  going  out  of 
the  house,  Mr.  Atkinson  and  his  eldest 
son  drove  by  on  a  load  of  manure.  It 
was  another  of  Mrs.  Atkinson's  trials  that 
Jake  never  would  keep  out  of  sight 
"  when  he  wa'n't  dressed." 

When  the  little  phaeton  had  passed  the 
last  house  in  Pine  Hills,  Mrs.  Loring 
confided  to  her  daughter  the  result  of 
their  diplomacy. 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  we  made  that 
visit." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Miss  Loring.     "The 
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vision  of  that  best  room  will  never  fade 
from  my  memory." 

"  It  is  as  I  supposed,"  said  Mrs.  Lor- 
ing.  "  The  family  is  poor  as  poverty. 
Maud  Muller  is  a  sweet  young  thing,  '  not 
very  great  on  her  book,'  her  mother  told 
me,  '  but  real  smart  to  work.'  Her 
parents  have  done  all  they  can  for  her, 
and  she  must  now  earn  her  own  living. 
She  is  desirous  of  coming  to  town  to 
work  in  a  tailor's  shop.  If  she  does  not 
do  that,  she  will  go  '  to  live  out '  with  a 
family  in  Carthage.  Mrs.  Atkinson  grew 
very  confiding,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew 
of  any  good  place  where  Lucy  could 
board  in  case  she  came  to  Colchester.  I 
presented  the  disadvantages  of  the  tailor's 
shop  in  a  strong  light,  and  I  think  I  have 
decided  the  balance  in  favor  of  Carthage. 
As  for  Frank,  I  must  see  that  his  father 
sends  him  out  West." 

Both  of  Mrs.  Loring's  plans  were 
executed.  The  years  went  by,  and  the 
Atkinson  family  grew  up  and  dispersed. 
Two  of  the  children  became  their 
mother's  pride.  Zumetta  taught  school 
and  married  the  storekeeper  and  post- 
master.    Bijah  went  to  college  and  was 


given  an  opportunity  by  his  uncle,  from 
whom  he  seemed  to  inherit  the  art  of 
"getting  on  in  the  world."  Lucy  at  the 
age  of  twenty  became  the  wife  of  a  young 
milkman,  and  lives  on  a  farm  at  Carthage. 
Frank  Loring,  after  a  varied  experience 
of  many  years,  finally  settled  hie  affections 
on  Fanny  Atkinson,  and  they  became  a 
prosperous  and  prosaic  couple. 

But  every  summer  Lucy  takes  her 
children  over  to  the  home  farm,  and  they 
go  up  to  the  pasture  and  break  off  great 
branches  of  spoonhunch.  She  sometimes 
sends  clusters  of  the  pink  blossoms  over 
to  Cousin  Fanny.  Frank  Loring  was 
never  known  to  care  for  flowers,  but  one 
day  he  astonished  his  wife  by  bringing 
home  a  little  painting  of  mountain  laurel, 
for  which  he  had  paid  forty  dollars.  One 
fourteenth  of  June,  Lucy  showed  her 
eldest  daughter  the  dress  that  she  wore 
to  the  governor's  reception  twelve  years 
before,  and  that  same  day  Fanny  Loring, 
who  was  packing  for  a  summer  trip,  threw 
away  a  bunch  of  dried  leaves  and  flowers 
that  she  could  not  imagine  how  she  hap- 
pened to  find  in  an  old  trunk  belonging 
to  her  husband. 
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T  is  amazing  how  little 
we,  as  a  people,  know 
of  the  history  and  the 
affairs  of  our  nearest 
neighbors.  With  the 
events  of  the  Old 
World  we  are  toler- 
ably familiar,  from  the 
time  the  serpent  entered  Eden  to  the  latest 
eviction  of  an  Irish  tenant,  or  the  latest 
scandal  on  the  Riviera  ;  but  a  cloud  of 
ignorance  has  hung  over  the  southern  half 
of  this  hemisphere,  and  until  recently  we 
have  known  but  little  of  the  progress  or 
the  condition  of  fifty  millions  of  people 
whose  aspirations  have  been  similar  to 
our  own,  and  whose  advancement  in  civili- 


zation and  commercial  prosperity  have 
been  their  pride  and  their  glory.  A  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  once  asked  me 
what  language  was  spoken  in  Chile,  and 
a  United  States  senator  in  a  public  ad- 
dress alluded  to  Guatemala  as  a  country 
of  South  America.  Until  recently  the 
books  used  in  our  schools  had  not  been 
corrected  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  same  wild  horses  that 
roamed,  with  flowing  manes  and  foaming 
nostrils,  over  the  pampas  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  when  our  fathers  studied 
geography,  still  embellished  the  text- 
books, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
disappeared  long  before  the  buffalo  of 
Kansas ;     and    the     familiar    pictures    of 
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"the  belles  of  Lima"  that  ornamented 
the  picture  books  of  the  last  generation 
still  remained  to  misrepresent  a  people 
that  receive  their  fashions  from  Paris 
quite  as  soon  and  quite  as  anxiously  as 
the  women  of  Boston  or  New  York. 

The  citizens  of  Central  and  South 
America  have  been  properly  sensitive  to 
our  ignorance  and  indifference,  but  they 
have  treated  us  with  a  toleration  and 
forbearance  that  ought  to  make  us 
ashamed ;  and  now  that  our  attention 
has  been  diverted  in  their  direction  by 
self-interest,  they  receive  us  with  a  cor- 
diality and  hospitality  that  demand  a 
grateful  acknowledgment. 

The  leader  of  independence  in  South 
America  was  an  officer  of  Washington's 
staff.  When  General  Lafayette  returned 
to  Paris  in  1778,  to  secure  reinforcements, 
one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  was  a  wealthy 
young  patrician  from  Venezuela,  Francisco 
Miranda  by  name,  and  he  fought  to  the 
end  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Then, 
with  a  party  of  adventurers  who  had 
served  with  him  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  he  sailed  for  his  native  land,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  liberty  there.  Simon 
Bolivar,  his  companion  in  a  later  struggle 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  his 
successor  as  leader  of  the  revolution  for 
independence  in  South  America,  got  the 
inspiration  of  his  life  at  the  tomb  of 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon ;  and,  in 
framing  the  constitution  of  the  five  re- 
publics he  founded,  copied  the  policy 
and  the  institutions  which  the  United 
States  had  adopted  a  few  years  before. 

The  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon 
Bonapart'e  gave  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America  an  opportunity  to  strike  for  free- 
dom, and  in  Venezuela,  on  the  5  th  of 
July,  181 1,  the  first  formal  defiance  was 
uttered ;  but  it  took  ten  years  to  sever 
the  bonds  that  tied  them  to  the  mother 
country.  It  was  not  until  1822.  that 
their  independence  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  which  was  the  first  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  world  to  extend 
them  the  hand  of  fellowship.  As  early  as 
1 81 6,  agents  from  four  of  the  new  Re- 
publics arrived  in  Washington,  seeking 
the  recognition  of  the  revolutionary  or- 
ganization they  represented ;  but  their 
credentials  were  irregular,  and  the  Presi- 


dent declined  to  receive  them.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  desirous  of  giving  all 
lawful  encouragement  to  a  cause  with 
which  it  sympathized,  our  government 
sent  a  commission  to  inquire  into  their 
condition  and  report  upon  the  advisability 
of  acknowledging  the  belligerent  rights 
of  the  revolutionary  parties  in  the  several 
colonies.  The  reports  were  not  encourag- 
ing. The  commissioners  found  organized 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  authority,  but 
no  constitutional  or  regularly  constituted 
governments  anywhere.  A  second  com- 
mission was  sent  out  in  1820,  and  vessels 
of  the  navy  were  stationed  at  the  chief 
ports  of  the  principal  countries  to  keep  the 
government  informed  as  to. the  condition 
of  affairs  and  the  progress  of  the  revolution. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1821,  the  re- 
ports of  these  agents  left  little  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  colonies  in 
their  struggle  for  independence,  and  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1822,  President  Monroe 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  recommend- 
ing their  recognition  as  sovereign  states. 
A  month  later,  Congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion "  that  the  American  provinces  of 
Spain,  which  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
it,  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  United 
States  as  independent  nations."  In 
the  following  May,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  send  ministers  to  them, 
and  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  made  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  in 
the  year  1 89 1 ,  but  one  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  same  purpose ;  and  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Appropriation  Bill,  as  just  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
allows  much  less. 

The  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington 
entered  a  solemn  protest  against  this 
"  sanction  of  the  undefined  right  of  revo- 
lutionary insurrection  "  ■  but  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  was  Secretary  of  State,  in  a 
long  communication,  advised  him  that 
"they  (the  United  States)  confidently  rely  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  the  governments  of 
Europe,  friendly  to  Spain,  will  not  only  concur  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
American  nations,  but  in  the  sentiment  that 
nothing  will  tend  more  effectually  to  the  welfare 
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and  happiness  of   Spain  than   universal    concur- 
rence in  that  recognition." 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1823,  Great 
Britain  followed  the  example  of  the 
United  States  and  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Adams;  and  in  1825,  France  accepted 
the  inevitable. 

The  nerve  centre  of  England  is  in  the 
pockets  of  her  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, and  her  recognition  of  the  Spanish 
American  republics  was  inspired  by  com- 
mercial motives.  Under  Spanish  domina- 
tion, the  markets  of  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America  were  closed  to  all  but 
Spanish  merchandise  ;  but  with  the  first 
gleam  of  freedom  the  merchant  marine  of 
Great  Britain  swarmed  in  the  ports  of  the 
continent,  and  opened  a  trade,  which  they 
have  almost  monopolized  ever  since. 

After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  formed  what  was 
known  as  "  The  Holy  Alliance, ' '  to  preserve 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  continent 
and  maintain  "  the  divine  rights  of  kings." 
The  Alliance  proposed  to  aid  Spain  to 
recover  her  lost  provinces  in  America ; 
but  the  commercial  instincts  of  England 
recognized  that  the  restoration  of  Spanish 
authority  meant  the  closing  of  markets 
that  had  already  become  profitable,  and 
remonstrated.  She  proposed  that  the 
United  States  should  unite  with  her  in  a 
formal  defence  of  the  new  American  re- 
publics. This  Mr.  Adams,  our  Secretary 
of  State,  agreed  to  do,  provided  Great 
Britain  would  first  formally  recognize 
their  independence.  But  she  hesitated, 
and  Mr.  Monroe  sent  to  Congress  a 
message,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  is  said  to 
have  been  the  author,  asserting  what  is 
now  known  as  "  the  Monroe  Doctrine  "  ; 
asserting  "  as  a  principle  in  which  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  involved,  that  the  American  con- 
tinents, by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization 
by  any  European  powers."  "We  owe  it, 
therefore,"  continued  this  patriotic  paper, 
"  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and 
those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  ex- 
tend their  systems  to  any  portion  of  this 


hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety." 

In  1826,  Simon  Bolivar,  then  President 
of  Peru,  issued  invitations  to  all  the 
American  Republics,  to  send  delegates 
to  a  Conference  at  Panama,  to  consider 
measures  to  promote  their  common 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  to  form  a  plan 
for  their  common  defence  against  the 
designs  of  Spain  and  the  Holy  Alliance. 
One  of  the  propositions  he  advanced  for 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  was 
the  liberation  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  upon  the 
American  continents.  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  although  not  invited,  sent  dele- 
gates to  observe,  if  not  to  participate  in 
the  proceedings,  and  to  look  after  the 
commercial  concerns  of  their  people  ;  and 
President  Adams,  in  accepting  the  invita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
provoked  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most 
important  debates  that  ever  occurred  in 
our  Congress.  The  pro-slavery  influence 
in  this  country,  terrified  by  the  recent 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  Hayti,  and  the 
organization  of  "  the  black  Republic," 
regarded  the  designs  of  Bolivar  with  the 
greatest  apprehension ;  but  the  rugged 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  earnest 
eloquence  of  Henry  Clay  persuaded  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
delegates. 

The  Congress  at  Panama  did  not  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  its  author ;  but 
it  was  the  genesis  of  the  movement  that 
culminated  in  the  International  American 
Conference  at  Washington  in  1889,  and 
the  plans  proposed  by  the  prophetic 
Bolivar  were  then  realized  to  a  great 
degree.  The  same  motives  that  actuated 
him  inspired  the  members  of  that  gath- 
ering ;  the  same  topics  that  he  proposed 
for  discussion  in  1826  were  on  the  pro- 
gram in  1889,  modified  only  to  meet  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  that  had 
been  altered  by  national  development 
and  advancing  civilization  ;  and  the  same 
result  he  aimed  at  was  before  the  mind 
of  the  recent  Conference,  —  that  is,  the 
establishment  of  closer  political,  social, 
and  commercial  relations  between  the 
American  peoples. 

The  nations  south  of  us,  since  their 
emancipation,  have  made  in  a  measure 
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the  same  progress  that  has  marked  the 
mother  of  republics.  Their  systems  of 
education  have  been  framed  upon  the 
plan  of  ours  ;  and  in  several  of  them  even 
more  radical  measures  have  been  adopted 
to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple. Their  universities  are  of  a  standard 
that  compare  well  with  any  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  most  of  the  republics  the 
attendance  of  children  at  the  public 
schools  is  compulsory.  They  have  more 
newspapers  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation than  we  have,  and  some  of  their 
periodicals  are  of  a  high  order ;  they 
encourage  art  and  music,  and  every  city 
has  its  museums  and  galleries  of  paint- 
ings. Their  shops  are  filled  with  the 
most  modern  articles  of  merchandise ; 
the  homes  of  the  rich  are  sumptuously 
furnished,  and  their  incomes  are  ex- 
pended for  luxuries  to  the  degree  of 
extravagance.  The  steamships  that  con- 
nect their  ports  with  Europe  are  always 
crowded  with  passengers  ;  but  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  has  prevented 
them  from  visiting  the  United  States  as 
frequently,  and  in  as  great  numbers. 

The  national  debts  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican republics  have  been  incurred  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  railways  and 
other  internal  improvements,  which  in 
several  of  them  have  certainly  antici- 
pated the  necessities  of  the  population, 
and  become  burdens  upon  the  public 
treasuries.  But  in  most  of  them  immi- 
gration from  Europe  is  rapid  and  perma- 
nent, and  the  development  of  natural 
resources  will  soon  enable  the  railway 
lines  to  become  self-supporting. 

In  some  of  the  countries  the  struggle 
for  political  supremacy  has  retarded 
development  by  causing  frequent  revolu- 
tions attended  by  bloodshed,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  the  waste  of  money  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  fact, 
there  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  the 
spread  of  intelligence,  and  in  the  capa- 
city for  self-government,  which  they  sadly 
lacked  when  their  independence  was 
achieved.  Revolutions  are  less  frequent, 
constitutional  authority  is  more  respected, 
and  the  resort  to  force  is  becoming  less 
and  less  common  every  year.  The  polit- 
ical parties  in  most  of  the  republics  are 
still  divided  upon  the  old  lines,  and  the 


liberal  and  progressive  elements  of  the 
population  are  still  united  against  the 
conservative  sentiment  that  was  inherited 
from  Spain,  and  cultivated  assiduously 
by  the  church.  Wherever  a  man  of 
force  and  courage  and  honesty  is  found 
at  the  head  of  a  government,  there  is 
peace ;  but  where  the  Executive  is  weak, 
vacillating  or  dishonest,  there  is  remon- 
strance and  resistance.  The  recent  trou- 
bles in  the  Argentine  Republic,  which 
had  enjoyed  domestic  peace  for  fifteen 
years,  were  the  protests  of  an  enlight- 
ened people  against  official  corruption 
and  extravagance  ;  and  the  revolution  in 
Chile  was  intended  to  demonstrate  that  a 
monarchy,  under  whatever  name  it  might 
be  established,  could  not  be  maintained 
upon  American  soil.  The  bloodless  over- 
throw of  a  throne  in  Brazil  was  not  in- 
tended as  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  administration  of  a  just  and  a 
liberal  emperor ;  but  it  was  to  anticipate 
his  abdication  in  favor  of  an  heir  whose 
conservative  tendencies  and  sympathies 
with  the  priesthood  were  antagonistic  to 
progress  and  the  freedom  of  the  masses. 
The  reign  of  a  dictator  in  Brazil  was 
very  brief,  and  that  vast  republic,  with 
an  area  one-third  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  if  we  do  not  include 
Alaska,  after  a  few  weeks  of  unrest,  has 
settled  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  gained 
without  the  use  of  arms  or  the  shedding 
of  blood. 

The  recent  history  of  Mexico  is  an 
example  of  the  progress  the  Latin  race 
can  make  under  favorable  conditions; 
and  the  unanimity  with  which  all  parties 
sustain  the  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  hon- 
est government  of  President  Diaz  de- 
monstrates that  progressive  ideas  are 
appreciated  and  popular.  During  the 
last  eight  years,  Mexico  has  made  greater 
advancement  than  during  any  two  decades 
of  her  previous  history  ;  and  the  almost 
certain  re-election  of  Diaz  for  another 
term  justifies  confidence  that  the  repub- 
lic will  soon  take  the  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  which  she  is  justly 
entitled. 

That  country,  while  possessing  some 
advantages  over  the  other  Latin  American 
republics    by    its    geographical    relations 
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and  railway  connections  with  the  richest 
and  most  advanced  of  modern  nations, 
finds  its  greatest  obstacle  in  the  owner- 
ship of  immense  estates  throughout  its 
entire  territory  by  non-residents  and 
people  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
development  of  its  resources.  In  this 
respect  the  Argentine  Republic  has  a 
great  advantage,  because  of  its  enormous 
area  of  public  lands  capable  of  raising 
vast  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and 
%  inviting  the  immigration  of  the  landless 
millions  of  old  Europe.  The  Argentine 
Republic  has  just  undergone  a  tremen- 
dous crisis,  the  result  of  too  rapid  prog- 
ress, too  much  extravagance,  and  reckless 
investments,  and  it  will  require  many 
years  for  it  to  recover  from  the  loss, 
which  is  estimated  at  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  But  no  financial  de- 
pression, however  severe  or  prolonged, 
can  destroy  that  which  constitutes  the 
future  and  permanent  wealth  of  that 
marvellous  country  —  the  millions  of 
acres  of  pampas  that  invite  and  await 
the  plough.  A  few  figures  will  show  the 
enormous  growth  before  the  panic  oc- 
curred there,  and  they  are  a  lesson  wor- 
thy of  the  study  of  every  political  econ- 
omist. The  table  below  exhibits  the 
progress  of  the  Argentine  people  during 
the  last  thirty  years. 


tics  of  her  foreign  commerce.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  exports  of 
Mexico  for  1886  compared  with  those 
of  1 89 1,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  that  country  is  moving  for- 
ward : 


Coffee  . 
Copper  . 
Chicle  . 
Henequen 
Ixtle  .  . 
Woods  . 
Lead 

Broomcorn 
Tobacco 


$1 

,699,000 

$6,150,000 

2,000 

940,000 

158,000 

1,286,000 

,929,006 

7,048,000 

523,000 

823,000 

,688,000 

1,726,000 

485,000 

1,125.000 

292,000 

513,000 

528,000 

1,505,000 

The  receipts  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  in  1868  were  $14,82 2,000  ; 
in  1890,  they  were  $38,586,601.  In 
1876,  there  were  676  kilometers  of  rail- 
road in  operation;  in  1892,  there  were 
10,298  kilometers.  In  187 1,  there  were 
6,515  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines;  in 
1892,  there  were  35,000  kilometers. 
There  are  now  four  lines  of  railway  con- 
necting Mexico  with   the  United  States. 


Population 

Cultivated  area,  acres 

Number  of  sheep 

Exports  of  wool,  pounds       .... 

Horned  cattle,  number 

Operated  railroads,  miles      .... 
Railroad  under  construction      .     .     . 

Telegraph,  miles 

Monthly  steamers  to  and  from  Europe 

Public  revenue,  dollars 

Foreign  commerce,  dollars  .... 
Wealth,  dollars        


1,350,000 

480,000 

16,000,000 

51,000,000 

10,000,000 


8,200,000 
30,000,000 
368,000,000 


4,000,000 

7,430,000 

82,000,000 

312,000,000 

182,000,000 

7,000 

4,500 

20,000 

45 

25,000,000 

294,000,000 

2,880,000,000 


Increase 
per  cent. 


196 
,458 
416 
512 
,720 


But  the  development  of  Mexico  has 
also  been  very  rapid,  and  her  progress  is 
nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  statis- 


There  are  three  lines  which,  running 
parallel,  bisect  the  republic  from  north 
to    south    from    the    capital    to    the    Rio 
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Grande.  There  are  three  lines  running 
east  and  west  between  the  capital  and  the 
Carribean  Sea.  There  are  four  lines 
stretching  westward  towards  the  Pacific, 
which  will  be  completed  within  the  next 
few  years;  and  the  Mexican  Southern 
Railroad,  which  is  intended  to  connect, 
the  capital  of  the  country  with  the 
northern  boundary  of  Guatemala,  is  now 
nearly  completed  to  the  city  of  Oaxaca, 
and  will  be  in  operation  to  that  point  by 
the  first  of  December  next.  The  railway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  sixty- 
one  miles,  and  that  might  have  been 
finished  by  this  time,  but  for  the  death  of 
the  man  who  had  the  concession  and  the 
refusal  of  his  heirs  to  proceed  with  the 
work.  After  months  of  negotiation  and 
litigation,  a  satisfactory  arrangement  has 
been  made,  and  a  new  contract  has  been 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Corthell  of  Chicago 
and  his  associates,  who  are  now  pursu- 
ing the  work  and  are  making  rapid 
progress. 

The  extension  of  the  railway  system 
of  Mexico,  with  the  education  of  the 
people  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital,  has  made  impossible  the  turbulent 
condition  that  marked  the  early  years  of 
her  independence  ;  and  the  connection 
of  this  system  with  that  of  the  United 
States  will  result  ultimately  in  a  social  and 
commercial  intercourse  that  will  be  to  the 
permanent  welfare  of  both  peoples. 

The  proposition  to  construct  an  inter- 
continental line  of  railway  along  the  great 
basin  that  lies  between  the  two  ranges  of 
the  Andes,  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  Mexico  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
was  regarded  at  first  as  the  idle  vaporing 
of  a  dreamer;  but  the  plan  has  been 
pronounced  practical  by  the  wisest  engi- 
neers and  the  most  far-sighted  statesmen, 
and  the  survey  of  a  route  has  already  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  justify  their  judg- 
ment. Before  the  close  of  another  year, 
that  route  will  be  marked  upon  the  maps, 
and  careful  estimates  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction will  be  furnished  by  men  whose 
experience  and  ability  will  command  the 
public  confidence.  The  governments 
through  whose  territory  the  line  will  pass 
have  already  expressed  their  willingness 
to   aid   in  building   the   track  by   liberal 


grants  of  land  and  money,  and  although 
the  enormous  distance  will  never  permit 
the  road  to  offer  economical  transporta- 
tion for  through  freights  in  competition 
with  steamship  communication,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  road  in  the  development 
of  natural  resources  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

It  is  a  scheme  of  enormous  magnitude, 
but  not  so  formidable  in  this  age  as  was 
the  construction  of  the  Erie,  or  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canals,  or  the 
Pacific  Railways  of  the  United  States  at* 
the  time  they  were  undertaken.  The 
engineering  difficulties  are  not  as  great  as 
those  which  were  overcome  by  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  Company  in  Colo- 
rado, and  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
enterprise  are  quite  as  forcible  as  those 
used  by  Thomas  H.  Benton  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  behalf  of  the  transcon- 
tinental project  of  1856. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico,  as  has  been 
said,  is  pushing  its  lines  of  railway  south- 
ward with  great  energy ;  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  has  been  rapidly  extending 
its  lines  northward,  until  they  have  nearly 
reached  the  Bolivian  boundary.  Outside 
of  these  two  countries,  railway  construc- 
tion has  been  local,  and  intended  only  to 
furnish  the  productive  communities  of  the 
interior  access  to  the  sea.  Chile  has  a 
comprehensive  system,  connecting  its 
chief  cities  with  the  mines  and  the  coast, 
and  is  now  piercing  a  tunnel  through  the 
Andes  to  connect  with  the  Trans-Andine 
Road  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  fur- 
nish direct  communication  between  the 
two  oceans.  Along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  from  the  Gulf  of  Guaya- 
quil to  the  limits  of  the  populated  sec- 
tion of  Chile,  is  a  series  of  parallel  lines, 
constructed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  extending  from  the  several  ports 
to  the  mining  or  agricultural  settlements ; 
and  in  Central  America  are  a  number  of 
short  roads,  now  in  operation,  that  may 
be  utilized  as  a  part  of  the  great  system 
proposed. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
tracks  have  been  laid  one-third  of  the 
distance  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Bogota,  and  through  the  most  difficult 
and  least  attractive  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent—  the  Gran  Chaco  of  the  Argentine 
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Republic.  The  northern  terminus  of  the 
Argentine  system  is  at  Jujuy  (pronounced 
Wewee)  a  distance  of  993  miles  from 
the  capital.  The  distance  from  that 
point  to  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia, 
is  500  miles.  From  La  Paz  to  Santa 
Rosa,  Bolivia,  a  line  is  being  constructed 
220  miles  in  length  ;  from  Santa  Rosa 
to  Cuzco,  Peru,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Incas,  the  distance  is  190  miles; 
from  Cuzco  to  Santa  Rosa,  Ecuador, 
along  the  famous  highway  of  the  Incas, 
the  distance  is  880  miles ;  and  from 
there  to  Bogota  is  590  miles.  It  is 
therefore  a  distance  of  3,373  miles  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Bogota,  of  which  1,213 
are  already  constructed,  leaving  a  gap  of 
2,160  miles  to  be  filled. 

This  line  would  pass  through  the  great 
basin  of  the  Andes,  a  land  of  fabulous 
mineral  wealth,  and  the  source  of  the 
great  riches  of  the  Incas.  Bolivia  is 
undoubtedly  the  richest  in  its  mineral 
resources  of  any  of  the  South  American 
countries,  and  has,  probably,  larger  de- 
posits of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  other 
precious  metals  than  any  other  section 
on  the  globe  ;  but  under  present  trans- 
portation facilities  it  is  deprived  of 
developing  influences,  and  the  mines 
cannot  be  profitably  worked  without  mod- 
ern machinery.  Nothing  can  reach  the 
mines  or  be  brought  away  that  may  not 
be  carried  on  the  back  of  a  mule  or  a 
llama.  The  mountains  forbid  it.  But 
on  the  Atlantic  side  there  is  navigable 
water  up  the  Parana  River  for  a  distance 
of  2,700  miles,  deep  enough  for  all  the 
ocean  ships  that  enter  the  sea  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  From  the  head  of  navigation  it 
is  only  700  miles  to  the  farthest  mining 
district  in  Bolivia,  and  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  diamond  fields  of  Brazil. 
The  sources  of  the  Parana,  the  several 
branches  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Ori- 
noco, three  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the 
world,  are  not  far  distant,  and  furnish 
almost  uninterrupted  navigation.  Al- 
ready a  French  syndicate  is  surveying  a 
railroad  route  from  Bogota  to  the  sources 
of  the  Orinoco. 

Before  the  fact  slips  from  the  elusive 
memories  of  men  and  nations,  let  it  be 
recorded  that  Hinton  Rowen  Helper  first 
publicly    suggested    and    advocated    an 


intercontinental  railway,  and  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  has  not  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  create  public  sentiment  on  three 
continents  111  favor  of  the  scheme.  No 
published  volume  ever  created  profounder 
sensation  than  his  "  Impending  Crisis  "  : 
his  second  literary  venture,  entitled  "  The 
Three  Americas'  Railway  "  had  no  such 
reception.  Its  author  was  regarded  by 
the  few  who  read  the  volume  as  a  harm- 
less crank,  with  a  harmless  hobby. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  1879,  Mr.  Helper, 
then  residing  in  St.  Louis,  placed  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  Cyrus  B.  Burnham,  President 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  of  that  city, 
to  be  awarded  as  prizes  for  the  best 
essays  upon  the  subject  of  "  The  earliest 
possible  construction  of  a  longitudinal 
midland  double  track  steel  railway,  from 
a  point  high  north  in  North  America 
running  more  or  less  southwardly  through 
Mexico  and  Central  America  to  a  point 
far  south  in  South  America."  The  judges 
selected  were  Thomas  Allen,  President  of 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railway,  Carlos  S. 
Greely,  Receiver  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railway,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  then 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at 
St.  Louis,  and  now  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

There  were  forty-seven  essays  submit- 
ted, by  forty-seven  contestants  :  ten  from 
Missouri,  seven  from  New  York,  four 
from  Illinois,  four  from  Canada,  three 
from  Pennsylvania,  three  from  Ohio,  two 
each  from  Massachusetts,  North  Caro- 
lina, Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  one  each  from 
New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  Washington 
Territory  and  Australia.  In  January, 
1 88 1,  the  committee  made  their  award, 
and  the  prize  essays  and  some  papers 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Helper  were  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  which  attracted  but 
little  attention,  and  ultimately  found  its 
way  to  the  top  shelves  of  libraries,  or 
second-hand  book  shops.  The  seed 
thus  sown  fell  mostly  upon  stony  ground  ; 
but  it  sprung  forth  and  has  borne  rich 
fruit. 

Whoever  builds  this  road  will  hold  the 
key  to  the  treasures  stored  in  the  heart 
of  the  Southern  continent,  and  their 
value  has  furnished  food  for  three  centu- 
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ries  of  fable.  A  section  of  country  as 
large  as  that  which  spreads  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
lies  there  unoccupied  and  almost  unex- 
plored. On  its  borders  are  rich  agricul- 
tural lands,  fine  ranges,  the  greatest  tim- 
ber resources  in  the  world,  and  the  silver 
and  gold  mines  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and 
Ecuador.  What  exists  within  this  un- 
known country  is  of  course  only  a  sub- 
ject of  speculation,  but  the  farther  man 
has  gone,  the  greater  has  been  his  won- 
der. The  tales  of  the  explorers  who 
have  attempted  to  penetrate  it  sound 
like  the  recital  of  the  old  romances  of 
Golconda  and  El  Dorado ;  but  the 
swamps  and  the  mountains,  the  rivers 
that  cannot  be  forded,  the  jungles  which 
forbid  search,  the  absence  of  food, 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  supplies, 
and  the  other  obstacles  which  now  pre- 
vent exploration,  will  eventually  be  over- 
come. The  secret  that  has  tantalized 
the  world  for  more  than  three  centuries 
will  be  disclosed  by  untiring  and  ambi- 
tious scientists. 

But  the  construction  of  an  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  is  quite 
as  essential  to  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce as  the  Intercontinental  Railway. 
The  great  purpose  of  all  early  explorers 
in  American  waters  was  to  discover  a 
western  passage  from  Europe  to  India, 
China,  and  other  countries  of  the  East. 
The  Portuguese  voyagers  found  a  path- 
way around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and 
when  Columbus  started  from  Palos  upon 
his  memorable  voyage,  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  finding  a  new  world,  but 
sought  only  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy 
of  the  theory  that  the  world  was  round, 
and  that  India  could  be  reached  by  sail- 
ing westward  as  well  as  eastward.  On 
his  last  and  most  disastrous  voyage,  he 
cruised  up  and  down  the  northern  coast 
of  Central  America,  searching  each  inlet 
and  creek  and  bay  for  the  navigable 
passage  his  genius  taught  him  should  be 
there  ;  but  which  nature,  by  some  titanic 
convulsion,  had  closed  ages  before  his 
time. 

The  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, and  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  by  the  seamen  who  followed  him 
proved  the  truth  of  his  theories ;   but  the 


enormous  distance  that  must  be  sailed 
before  the  Pacific  Ocean  could  be  entered 
made  it  necessary  to  solve  the  problem 
by  artificial  means.  As  early  as  15 13, 
when  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  discovered 
by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  was 
suggested,  but  several  years  passed  before 
the  Spaniards  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
find  a  natural  channel  across  the  con- 
tinent. As  late  as  1523,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  admonished  Cortez  to  search 
carefully  along  both  the  western  as  well 
as  the  eastern  shores  of  New  Spain  for 
what  was  termed  El  secreto  del  estrecho 
—  the  secret  of  the  Straits. 

In  1528,  however,  the  fact  that  no 
passage  existed  became  very  well  estab- 
tablished,  and  a  Commission  of  Engineers 
was  appointed  by  the  court  of  Spain  to 
consider  a  plan  for  artificial  water  com- 
munication across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ; 
but  there  is  no  record  of  further  action 
until  1534,  when  Charles  V.  instructed 
the  Governor  of  Panama  to  make  an  ex- 
ploration and  report  the  result.  The 
governor,  Pascual  Andagoya,  replied  that 
the  scheme  was  impracticable ;  but  in 
1540,  the  investigation  was  resumed  under 
the  direction  of  Philip  II.,  and  Bautuste 
Antonelli  reported  in  favor  of  a  canal 
across  Nicaragua.  In  1550,  Antonio 
Galvao  proposed  four  different  routes,  of 
which  he  considered  that  across  Ni- 
caragua the  most  practicable,  and  the 
subject  was  extensively  discussed  ;  but  the 
superstitious  monks,  who  still  controlled 
the  policy  of  Spain,  condemned  the  plan 
as  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  who  had  placed  a  barrier 
there  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  seas. 

The  project  has  since  been  constantly 
before  the  people,  and  while  a  hundred 
companies  organized  for  the  purpose 
have  failed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is 
yet  courage  and  capital  enough  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  through  the  plan. 
The  company  now  operating  in  Nicaragua 
is  organized  under  a  charter  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  a  con- 
cession granted  by  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  in  1887.  A  surveying  party 
was  sent  out  from  New  York  immediately 
afterward,  and  completed  its  work  within 
a    year.     In    May,    1889,    an    additional 
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force  of  engineers  reached  Nicaragua, 
and  two  thousand  men  are  employed  in 
the  construction  department.  The  first 
work  was  to  clear  the  rivers  San  Juanillo 
and  Deseado  for  thirty  miles,  to  render 
them  navigable  for  the  passage  of  small 
boats  carrying  supplies  and  stores  to  the 
different  stations  on  the  line.  Trails 
were  then  cut  from  these  rivers  to  cross 
the  routes  of  the  various  surveys  and 
camps  established  at  intervals  between 
the  ocean  and  the  lake. 

The  first  important  work  was  to  pro- 
vide a  harbor.  Previous  to  i860,  the 
harbor  of  Greytown  was  accessible  to 
vessels  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water,  but 
through  neglect  a  bar  had  formed,  until, 
where  men-of-war  used  to  float,  bul- 
rushes and  palms  were  growing,  and 
steamships  had  to  lie  two  miles  out  in  the 
open  sea  and  load  and  unload  by  means 
of  surf  boats.  A  breakwater  was  com- 
menced and  extended  into  the  sea  for 
more  than  a  thousand  feet,  and  now  the 
current  of  the  river  has  so  far  cleared  its 
own  passage  that  light-draft  sea-going 
vessels  can  enter  the  harbor  of  San  Juan 
del  Norte. 

Work  in  clearing  the  canal  line  of 
forests  was  begun  in  January,  1890,  and 
for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  back  from  the 
coast  the  clearing  has  the  full  width  of 
486  feet.  The  same  work  was  com- 
menced on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Ni- 
caragua in  the  month  of  November,  1890, 
and  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles  has  been 
completed.  To  carry  the  machinery  to  the 
"  eastern  divide,"  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  work,  a  railway  was  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1890.  This  runs  for  the  first 
ten  miles  over  a  swamp,  which  is  at 
times  flooded  from  one  foot  to  four  feet 
deep.  The  ties  were  first  laid  on  a  cor- 
duroy of  tree  trunks,  and  then  sand  was 
dumped  from  ballast  wagons,  the  two 
being  gradually  raised  as  the  sand  was 
packed  between  them.  The  canal  line 
has  been  opened  inland  for  3,000  feet  for 
a  width  of  280  feet  and  a  depth  of  17 
feet.  The  company  has  expended 
$2,000,000  in  the  work  of  engineering 
and  construction  thus  far,  and  has  com- 
plied with  its  contract.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  in  securing  a  sufficient  amount 
of  capital  to  carry  the  enterprise  to  com- 


pletion. The  recent  panic  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  the  financial  troubles  in 
Brazil,  and  the  revolution  in  Chile,  have 
caused  investors  to  be  very  conservative 
concerning  South  American  enterprises. 
The  government  of  the  United  States 
should  construct  this  canal  and  take 
charge  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

The  last  Congress  made  steamship 
communication  between  the  United  States 
and  parts  of  Central  and  South  America 
possible,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  action  is 
already  apparent.  In  January,  1891, 
but  fourteen  steamers  left  our  ports  for 
the  southern  continent.  In  January, 
1892,  the  number  was  thirty-three,  and 
the  shipyards  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
are  busy  with  the  construction  of  vessels 
to  perform  contracts  already  entered  into. 
In  March,  1 891,  but  three  steamers  left 
New  York  for  Brazil.  In  March,  1892, 
under  the  impetus  that  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  that  republic  had  created, 
thirteen  steamers  sailed,  loaded  with,  heavy 
cargoes. 

That  the  government  may  do  much  to 
increase  the  trade  of  its  people  by  legis- 
lative and  executive  acts  is  not  only 
demonstrated  by  the  commercial  history 
of  England,  Germany,  and  France,  but 
with  equal  force  by  the  statistics  of  our 
own  exports  to  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries since  the  movement  to  seek  markets 
in  their  direction  began.  In  1 860,  our  ex- 
ports to  Latin  America  were  $45,000,000, 
and  they  varied  from  that  amount  to 
$63,000,000,  until  1885,  when,  under  the 
instructions  of  President  Arthur,  a  com- 
mission was  sent  to  Central  and  South 
America  to  report  upon  the  best  modes 
of  promoting  trade.  This  commission 
returned  to  the  United  States,  published 
its  reports,  and  began  an  agitation  that 
directed  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  country  to  markets  which  they  had 
previously  regarded  with  indifference. 
The  result  of  this  agitation  is  found  in 
the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

In  1885,  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  those  countries  amounted  to 
$62,000,000;  in  1887,  to  $68,000,000; 
in  1 89 1,  to  $91,000,000;  —  and  these 
figures  do  not  include  the  enormous 
overland   traffic   with    Mexico    since    the 
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four  railways,  connecting  the  two  re- 
publics, were  opened.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  law  requiring  the  collection 
of  statistics  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  by  land,  and  the  reports  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  only  represent  the 
exports  by  sea.  These  show  an  increase 
from  $7,000,000  to  $13,000,000  in  our 
exports  to  Mexico  during  the  past  five 
years ;  but  the  official  returns  of  the 
Mexican  government  show  an  increase 
from  $7,000,000  .to  $40,000,000,  which 
brings  the  total  exports  to  Latin  America 
in  1 89 1  to  nearly  $126,000,000  —  more 
than  double  what  they  were  in  1885. 

The  annual  imports  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  average  $600,000,- 
000,  and  of  these  we  have  usually  fur- 
nished about  10  per  cent.  Their  annual 
exports  average  about  $600,000,000,  and 
of  these  we  bought  last  year  nearly  $200,- 
000,000,  or  about  33  per  cent.  In  the 
commerce  with  Great  Britain  these  con- 
ditions are  reversed.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  we  have  purchased  of  them  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  $1,500,000,000  ; 
and  we  have  sold  them  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  $500,000,000.  The  differ- 
ence—  $1,000,000,000 — they  have  ex- 
pended in  Europe  for  articles,  nearly 
every  one  of  which  we  could  have  fur- 
nished. 

Both  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
resist  and  counteract  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  in  the  United  States  to  secure 
our  proper  share  of  the  trade  of  Central 
and  South  America.  The  commercial 
papers  of  Europe,  for  the  last  year,  have 
been  filled  with  serious  articles  reporting 
the  inroads  that  have  been  made  on  their 
commercial  strongholds ;  and  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  has  taken  formal  action 
by  sending  a  memorial  to  the  government 
asking  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  report  the  best  means  of  counteracting 
what  they  call  the  "  commercial  crusade 
of  the  United  States."  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  Great  Britain,  held  in  Lon- 
don on  the  7th  of  March,  1892,  the 
President,  Colonel  Hill,  reported  that  the 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Latin 
American  countries  had  decreased  $23,- 
750,000    during   the  previous  year,   and 


that  an  examination  of  the  details  showed 
a  falling  off  in  almost  every  item  of  mer- 
chandise furnished  by  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  American  Republics  and 
Colonies.  This,  he  said,  was  due  not  to 
any  spasmodic  or  temporary  conditions, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  merchants  in 
those  countries  were  beginning  to  go  to 
the  United  States  to  buy  their  goods. 
This  was  the  result,  Colonel  Hill  asserted, 
of  what  was  known  as  "  The  Pan  Ameri- 
can Policy  "  in  the  United  States ;  and, 
in  view  of  the  alarming  prospect,  it 
behooved  England  to  look  more  closely 
after  her  commercial  relations  with  the 
American  Republics  and  Colonies. 

The  French  Government  is  also  mak- 
ing a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  United  States,  and  has  taken 
some  novel  means  to  retain  and  increase 
her  trade.  About  a  year  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  sent  abroad,  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  a  large-  num- 
ber of  intelligent  and  active  young  men, 
called  Licencies  de  Commerce.  They 
were  selected  from  the  technical  and 
commercial  schools,  generally  the  sons  of 
tradesmen,  and  went  as  voluntai7-es  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly to  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America.  They  are  instructed  to  study 
the  commercial  requirements  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  sent,  the  methods 
of  doing  business,  and  the  transactions 
of  English,  German,  and  American  com- 
petitors, ;  to  circulate  among  the  French 
merchants  and  obtain  from  them  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  trade  ;  and  make  regu- 
lar monthly  reports  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  They  are  familiarly  known 
as  commercial  cadets.  These  cadets  are 
under  the  Consular  Service,  but  at  any 
time  they  may  resign  and  enter  into 
business.  In  fact,  the  great  object  of 
this  scheme  is  to  educate  young  men  to 
introduce  French  goods  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  Latin  American  Republics,  because 
of  physical  and  climatic  conditions,  are 
the  natural  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  United  States,  as  we  furnish  the 
natural  market  for  theirs.  Between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  thirtieth  parallel  of 
south  latitude,  the  people  produce  articles 
which  we  must  have,  and  which  we  can- 
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not  raise  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
territory.  The  forty-five  millions  of 
people  occupying  this  zone,  on  the  other 
hand,  need  and  must  buy  of  foreign 
countries  whatever  breadstuff's  and  cured 
provisions  they  use,  and  also  all  forms  of 
manufactured  merchandise  that  compose 
the  necessities  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of 
life.  On  the  Highlands  of  Mexico,  a 
little  wheat  is  grown,  but  not  nearly 
enough  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
no  more  will  be  found  until  the  pampas 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay, 
and  the  fertile  valleys  of  Chile  are 
reached.  Here,  in  the  southern  temper- 
ate zone,  between  the  tropics  of  Capri- 
corn and  the  Antarctic  Circle,  are  vast 
plains,  like  those  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
that  are  being  rapidly  developed,  and  will 
some  time  yield  a  product  that  will  com- 
pete with  our  harvests  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  form  of  political  changes, 
lack  of  labor,  financial  embarrassment, 
and  the  greater  attraction  offered  by  the 
lucrative  and  less  laborious  occupation 
of  stock-raising,  agriculture  has  already 
made  gigantic  strides  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  With  a  fertile  soil,  hardly  to 
be  surpassed  anywhere,  a  climate  and 
physical  conditions  highly  favorable  to 
agricultural  production,  still  more  rapid 
development  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
future  from  the  immigration  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  persuade  from  Eu- 
rope. While  the  agricultural  methods  of 
the  interior  provinces  are  still  primitive, 
modern  appliances  are  largely  used  near 
the  railways  and  cities.  In  1875,  the 
total  amount  of  land  under  cultivation 
in  the  republic  was  only  825,000  acres, 
while  in  1890  there  were  3,336,000  acres 
in  wheat  alone  and  1,685,000  acres  in 
corn ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  reports 
for  1 89 1,  which  have  not  yet  arrived, 
will  show  an  enormous  increase.  Before 
1870,  the  Argentine  Republic  imported 
wheat  for  its  own  consumption.  From 
1870  to  1878,  the  production  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  home  demand,  and  in  the 
latter  year  the  surplus  for  export  was  200 
tons.  In  1881,  1,166  tons  were  exported, 
and  in  1890,  326,186  tons.  An  even 
larger  increase  is  shown  in    the  cultiva- 


tion of  corn.  In  1881,  the  exports  of 
corn  amounted  to  only  25,052  tons,  but 
in  1890  the  total  had  reached  707,282 
tons,  valued  at  $14,145,000.  There  was 
also  a  considerable  export  of  oats  and 
flour. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Uruguay  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, but  the  people  of  that  little  republic 
have  found  greater  profit  in  pastoral  pur- 
suits, and  have  devoted  less  attention  to 
agriculture. 

The  Republic  of  Chile,  as  all  have 
noticed  on  the  map,  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  lying  between  the  Andes  and 
the  sea.  Nature  has  stored  her  moun- 
tains with  vast  deposits  of  mineral  wealth, 
and  the  valleys  that  intersect  them  are 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  Chile  has  been  carried  on  with 
profit  for  many  years,  and  her  harvests 
used  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  ;  but  now  her  surplus 
flour  goes  into  Peru  and  Ecuador,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  hav- 
ing driven  the  California  product  almost 
entirely  off  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  where  twenty  years  ago  it  had 
almost  a  monopoly.  But  the  agricultural 
capacity  of  Chile  is  limited,  and  with  the 
natural  growth  of  population  her  arable 
lands  will  scarcely  afford  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply to  feed  her  own  people. 

General  Diaz,  the  president  of  Mexico, 
is  endeavoring  to  extend  the  agricultural 
development  of  that  country.  He  real- 
izes that  its  three  "  zones  "  offer  an  enor- 
mous productive  capacity,  and  that  its 
future  source  of  wealth  must  be  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  riches  of 
Mexico  have  come  from  her  mines,  and 
there  are  still  enormous  deposits  of  un- 
told value  scarcely  disturbed  by  the 
miner's  pick.  She  has  within  her  bor- 
ders almost  every  precious  mineral  that 
is  found  on  earth,  and  recent  discoveries 
have  shown  beds  of  coal  that  will  rival 
those  of  western  Pennsylvania ;  but  her 
wisest  statesmen  and  political  economists 
feel  that  the  great  risk  and  uncertainty 
attending  mineral  investments  will  retard 
the  progress  of  the  country  unless  the 
people  are  diverted  to  some  more  reliable 
source  of  income. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  agricul- 
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tural  development  of  Mexico  is  the  great 
landed  estates  that  occupy  the  better 
known  portion  of  the  country,  and  its 
most  fertile  and  accessible  territory. 
These  estates  are  mostly  held  by  non- 
residents, —  men  who  for  political  or  so- 
cial reasons  leave  their  property  in  the 
hands  of  agents  and  spend  their  time  in 
Paris  and  other  cities  of  the  European 
continent.  The  incomes  from  property 
are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live 
handsomely,  and  their  land  is  constantly 
increasing  in  value,  so  they  have  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  its  development ;  but,  as 
long  as  these  conditions  remain,  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  the  republic  will  be 
practically  idle.  It  is  proposed  to  compel 
the  cultivation  or  the  sale  of  these  lands 
by  imposing  a  heavy  tax  upon  unproduc- 
tive real  estate.  The  plan  is  to  grade 
the  lands  of  the  republic  into  different 
classes,  according  to  their  character  and 
the  degree  of  their  fertility,  and  to  im- 
pose so  onerous  a  tax  upon  untilled  agri- 
cultural land  as  to  compel  the  owner  to 
cultivate  it,  or  sell  or  lease  it  to  some 
one  else  who  will.  It  is  believed  that  by 
taxing  all  other  forms  of  industry,  much 
capital  may  be  diverted  into  agriculture 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  as  well  as 
the  people  may  thereby  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

The  three  zones  in  which  Mexico  and 
other  Latin  American  countries  are  divi- 
ded are  known  as  the  tierra  caliente  or 
hot  earth,  the  tierra  templada  or  tem- 
perate earth,  and  the  tierra  fria  or  cold 
earth.  The  latter  region  includes  the 
mountain  ranges  with  an  altitude  of  more 
than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
second  zone  includes  the  table  lands  from 
5,000  to  8,000  feet;  while  the  first  em- 
braces the  hot  coast  lands,  which  produce 
enormous  crops  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
other  tropical  products.  In  the  tem- 
perate zone,  wheat  as  well  as  corn  may 
be  grown  with  profit ;  and  it  is  with  a 
view  of  inducing  people  to  engage  in 
their  cultivation,  not  only  for  the  home 
market,  but  for  export  also,  that  the  new 
system  of  taxation  is  proposed. 

The  principal  diet  of  the  common 
people  throughout  all  Latin  America  is 
corn  and  beans,  and  wheat  flour  is  usually 
regarded    as    an    article   of   the    greatest 


luxury.  A  prudent  housewife  will  lock 
up  her  wheat  bread  in  the  sideboard, 
when  she  may  safely  leave  a  bottle  of 
wine  upon  the  table.  The  greater  part 
of  the  supply  of  wheat  flour  has  come 
and  must  come  from  the  United  States ; 
but  the  increased  cultivation  of  that 
staple  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  in 
Australasia,  gave  ground  for  serious  appre- 
hensions to  our  farmers  until  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  treaties  under 
which  those  articles  imported  from  the 
United  States  were  made  free.  Enormous 
duties  are  still  imposed  upon  wheat  and 
flour  imported  from  other  countries  than 
the  United  States  ;  so  that  we  have  now, 
and  shall  continue  to  have,  a  very  decided 
advantage.  These  high  duties  have  pre- 
vented the  use  of  those  articles  by  the 
common  people,  and  their  removal  will 
greatly  increase  the  consumption  by  en- 
larging the  purchasing  power  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  de- 
tailed statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain or  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  amount  of  breadstuffs  pro- 
duced or  imported  by  the  Latin  American 
countries  and  colonies  ;  but  it  is  conceded 
that  the  amount  consumed  by  their  aggre- 
gate population  of  50,000,000  would  be 
very  much  larger  were  it  not  for  the  high 
duties  imposed  upon  such  articles  in 
most  of  them. 

The  following  statement  shows  the 
value  of  breadstuffs  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  the  several  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  during  the  year  189 1  : 

Mexico $728,636 

British  Honduras          ....  89,090 

Costa  Rica 216,771 

Guatemala 465,575 

Honduras 96,281 

Nicaragua 179,876 

Salvador        ......  298,233 

Colombia       ......  336,935 

Venezuela     ......  1,323,773 

British  Guiana      .....  784,739 

Dutch  Guiana 75,928 

French  Guiana 29,066 

Brazil 4,386,121 

Uruguay        ......  2,368 

Argentine  Republic      ....  204 

Chile H7,44r 

Peru       .......  70,106 

Ecuador 159,109 

British  West  Tndies      ....  3,887,175 

Dutch  West  Indies        ....  207,815 

French  West  Indies      ....  673,823 

Danish  West  Indies      ....  209,102 

Spanish  West  Indies     ....  1,623,854 

Haiti     .......  1,223,671 

Santo  Domingo     .....  222,001 

$17,407,693 

It  is  impossible   to  estimate  what  in- 
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crease  there  may  be  in  the  exports  of 
breadstuff's  to  these  countries  from  the 
United  States  under  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  reciprocity  negotiations. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  peace 
and  prosperity  those  countries  may  enjoy, 
and  upon  the  enterprise  of  our  own  mer- 
chants in  introducing  our  products  into 
their  markets. 

But  the  greatest  expectations  are  based 
upon  the  opening  of  the  markets  of 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies,  to  our  manufactured 
goods.  The  annual  imports  of  the 
50,000,000  of  people  that  comprise  the 
countries  and  colonies  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande  aver- 
age about  $600,000,000,  and  the  greater 
part  of  this  total  is  represented  by  manu- 
factured articles.  The  Latin  American 
people  never  have  been  and  never  will  be 
engaged  extensively  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits. Their  taste  does  not  run  that  way, 
the  climatic  conditions  are  not  favorable, 
and  the  lack  of  fuel  makes  manufacturing 
very  expensive.    They  will  always  continue 


to  cultivate  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropical 
products,  to  which  their  soil  and  climate 
are  favorable,  and  in  which  they  find 
larger  profit  than  is  gained  from  any 
other  form  of  enterprise.  They  must 
continue  to  buy  their  bread,  their  wear- 
ing apparel,  their  household  utensils  and 
equipments,  their  railway  supplies,  their 
machinery  and  implements,  and  every 
other  form  of  manufactured  goods ;  and 
the  factories  of  the  United  States  can 
furnish  these  articles  as  well  as  the  fac- 
tories of  Europe.  American  goods  are 
popular  everywhere,  so  popular  that 
European  manufacturers  forge  our  trade- 
marks and  infringe  our  patents.  Very 
great  advantages  have  been  gained  for  a 
great  variety  of  our  merchandise  by  the 
reciprocity  treaties ;  but  the  increase  of 
our  exports  must  depend  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  our  merchants  in  introducing 
their  goods  into  those  markets.  The 
government  has  opened  the  way ;  but  our 
merchants  must  adopt  the  same  energy  and 
patience  that  have  caused  the  marvellous 
development  in   our   internal  commerce. 


LOVE,  DEATH,  AND  SORROW. 

By  John    White   Chadwick. 

UPON  a  day  of  fierce  and  blinding  rain, 
One  they  called  Love  was  wed  with  one  called  Death 
She  lovely  as  the  rose,  its  breath  her  breath  ; 
He  swart  as  night  •   and  duly  of  these  twain 
A  child  was  born  called  Sorrow ;   and  with  pain 
Like  unto  theirs  whom  nothing  comforteth 
Love  clove  to  him  :   "  My  all  in  all,"  she  saith, 
"And  if  he  die,  for  what  can  I  be  fain?  " 


Then  Wisdom  came  and  said,  "  O  foolish  one, 

Why  dost  thou  fear?  —  for  Death  is  passing  strong; 
And  thou,  O  Love,  art  yet  more  strong  than  he, 
For  all  his  brawn.     Wherefore  thou  needs't  not  shun 
Hurt  for  thy  Sorrow ;  he  shall  live  as  long 

As  thou  canst  wish ;  yea,  only  die  with  thee." 


THE    HUMAN    FREEDOM    LEAGUE. 

By  Allen  Eastman    Cross. 

[Inscribed  to  the  "  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution."  and  the  "  Sons  of  the  Revolution  "] 


w 


AS  the  Revolution  over,  was  the  work  of  freemen  done, 
With  the  sword  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  hand  of  Washington  ? 


Were  the  guns  of  Revolution,  that  were  fired  so  long  ago, 
Aimed  at  Britons  or  at  tyrants,  as  their  far  and  final  foe  ? 

Were  the  swords  of  Revolution,  that  were  drawn  for  Freedom  then, 
Drawn  for  taxes  and  for  imposts  —  or  the  liberty  of  men? 

Was  it  for  our  human  freedom,  or  the  freedom  of  a  clan ; 

Was  it  for  our  hearths  and  homesteads  —  or  the  brotherhood  of  man? 

Was  it  not  to  strike  for  Freedom,  by  the  right  of  life  and  birth, 
In  the  glory  of  our  manhood  to  enfranchise  all  the  earth 

With  the  rights  of  civic  sharers  and  the  rights  of  sovereign  souls, 
Which  no  kingly  crown  can  banish,  and  no  tyrant  tongue  controls  ? 

Ah  !  as  bells  of  Heaven  holy,  were  the  bells  of  Freedom  rung, 
With  a  knell  of  doom  to  tyrants  and  a  sacred  challenge  flung 

To  the  ears  of  all  oppressors,  in  the  State  or  Church  or  mart, 
Who  should  dare  to  bind  or  shackle  any  honest  hand  or  heart. 

Yea,  the  bells  of  Freedom  ringing  on  our  Independence  day 
Were  the  summons  of  our  people  to  the  peoples  far  away, 

To  proclaim  their  Independence,  as  the  fearless  freeman  should, 
In  the  name  of  God  in  Heaven,  and  our  earthly  brotherhood ; 

To  renew  that  Revolution  which  the  Fathers  had  begun, 

Carry  forth  their  fight  for  Freedom  to  each  land  beneath  the  sun ; 

Since  their  cry  was  ever  "  Forward,"  and  the  blood  they  dared  to  shed 
Has  a  pulse  of  battle  in  it,  as  we  follow  where  they  led 

Up  and  up  the  heights  of  glory,  till  humanity  shall  stand 

In  a  League  of  Human  Freedom,  heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand. 


. 
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A    CHAPTER    OF    OLD    BEDFORD    HISTORY. 


By  Abram  English  Brown. 


IT  was  an  early  custom  in  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  reward  the 
labors  of  leading  men  by  grants  of 
the  common  lands.  When  John  Win- 
throp,  the  "  father  of  the  colony  "  and 
"founder  of  Boston,"  arrived  with  his 
associates  at  Salem,  there  were  thousands 
of  acres  extending  inland  from  tide 
water,  of  which  but  little  was  known, 
save  that  they  were  inhabited  by  Indians 
and  wild  beasts.  Samoset's  "Welcome, 
Englishmen,"  confirmed  by  Massasoit, 
was  the  greeting  which  encouraged  the 
Pilgrims  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  about 
Plymouth,    within    sound    of    their    own 


guns,  which  they  had  early  planted  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  A  company,  in 
which  were  unprincipled  men,  had  begun 
the  settlement  of  Wassagusset,  (Wey- 
mouth), and  pushed  inland  far  enough 
to  arouse  the  animosity  of  the  natives 
by  injudicious  treatment.  The  few  set- 
tlers at  Saugus  (Lynn)  and  Mishawum 
(Charlestown)  had  been  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  their  struggling  settlements  to 
peer  far  into  the  wilderness  beyond  them. 
John  Endicott  and  his  Puritan  followers 
had  scarcely  time  to  establish  homes  for 
themselves  at  Naumkeag  (Salem),  when 
the  "  great  immigration  "  took  place,  and 
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John  Winthrop  came  as  Governor,  with 
Thomas  Dudley  as  the  Deputy.  Five 
days  after  the  arrival  of  these  eminent 
men  at  Salem,  the  former  records  in  his 
diary:  "Thursday  17  (June)  We  went 
to  Mattachusetts  to  find  a  place  for  our 
sitting  down." 

This  exploring  journey  between  Salem 
and  Charlestown  was  made  on  foot. 
While  they  doubtless  kept  within  sight  of 
the  shore,  they  must  have  had  an  eye  to 
the  vast  forests  which  covered  the  plains 
and  capped  the  hills  toward  the  setting 
sun.  As  landed  estates  were  the  basis 
of  wealth  and  influence  in  the  mother 
country,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  and 
by  subsequent  actions  of  these  men  con- 
clude, that  they  were  not  so  oblivious  to 
self-interest  as  to  pass  these  unexplored 
tracts  without  thinking  of  the  possible 
wealth  that  lay  beyond  them. 

The  years  that  immediately  followed 
the  temporary  settlement  at  Charlestown, 


Atlantic.  It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to 
conceive  of  the  burdens  that  were  cheer- 
fully borne  by  John  Winthrop  during  the 
formative  period  of  the  colony.  At  first 
there  was  so  much  unanimity  among  the 
people  that  the  governor  was  elected  by 
a  "show  of  hands."  But  this  harmony 
did  not  continue  long ;  differences  of 
opinion  arose  among  the  freemen  and 
found  expression  at  the  elections,  and 
the  office  of  chief  executive  alternated 
between  Winthrop  and  Dudley,  with  an 
occasional  change  from  both.  John 
Winthrop  was  so  thoroughly  determined 
to  establish  a  permanent  colony  and  an 
independent  church  where  they  could 
"enjoy  God  and  Jesus  Christ"  (as  he 
wrote  to  his  wife),  that  he  graciously 
stepped  from  the  leadership  to  minor 
positions,  according  to  the  caprices  of 
the  freemen,  and  labored  always  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  prosperity  of  the  enter- 
prise. 


mm^S0SBs^ 


The  Two   Brothers. 


of  Winthrop  and  his  associates,  and  their 
permanent  location  at  "  Trimontaine  " 
(Boston),  were  full  of  hard  work  and 
anxiety  for  all,  but  especially  trying  for 
the  one  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
charter,    during    the    voyage    across    the 


When  the  more  important  matters  of 
government  had  been  adjusted,  and  new 
settlements  had  been  commenced  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Bay,  the  General  Court 
took  measures  to  explore  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rivers  and  determine  "  as 
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A   Portion   of  the   Deed  of  Conveyance  of  the  Winthrop   Farm. 


to  its  fitness  for  settlement."  In  1635,  a 
band  of  pioneers  had  purchased  Musket- 
aquid  (Concord)  of  the  Indians,  and 
begun  a  settlement  there.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  records  show  that  adventu- 
rers were  looking  toward  the  bordering 
lands  of  "  Shawe  Shin,"  "to  see  whether 
or  not  it  may  not  be  a  fitt  place  for  a 
plantacon."  The  open  lands  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  rivers  and  the  adjacent  high- 
lands were  looked  upon  as  particularly 
favorable  locations  for  settlement,  and 
that  land  lying  between  the  Concord  and 
Shawshine  Rivers  seems  to  have  been 
sought  for  by  more  than  one. 

It  appears  that  the  court  was  desirous 
of  rewarding  Winthrop  and  his  associate, 
Thomas  Dudley,  for  their  long  and  faith- 
ful services;  and  in  November,  1637,  a 
grant  of  one  thousand  acres  was  made  to 
each,  "  where  it  may  not  piudice  any 
plantation  granted  nor  any  plantation  to  be 
granted  wth  out  limiting  to  time  of  impvV 


L"*     ' 


During  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  all 
was  not  harmony  in  domestic  circles.  A 
severe  controversy  sprang  up  between 
Governor  Winthrop  and  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor Dudley.  The  impulsive  nature  of 
the  latter  had  been  severely  aroused  by  the 
former's  decision  to  re-locate  his  house  ; 
personal  matters  were  allowed  to  influence 
public  acts,  and  this  family  quarrel  (the 
first  recorded  in  Massachusetts)  caused  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  for  others. 

These  eminent  men  were  more  in- 
timately associated  than  through  their 
official  positions,  —  their  children  had 
united  the  families  by  marriage.  But 
the  "  root  of  bitterness "  was  not  cast 
aside  until  they  located  their  farms,  when 
the  effect  of  their  unfriendly  relations 
upon  the  community  seemed  to  dawn 
more  clearly  upon  them.     The  record  in 
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Winthrop's  Journal,  under  date  of  April 
24,  1638,  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  governour  and  deputy  went  to  Concord  to 
view  some  land  for  farms,  and,  going  down  the 
river  about  four  miles,  they  made  choice  of  a 
place  for  one  thousand  acres  for  each  of  them. 
They  offered  each  other  the  first  choice,  but 
because  the  deputy's  was  first  granted,  and  himself 
had  store  of  land  already,  the  governour  yielded 
him  the  choice.  So,  at  the  place  where  the  dep- 
uty's land  was  to  begin,  there  were  two  great 
stones,  which  they  called  the  Two  Brothers,  in 
remembrance  that  they  were  brothers  by  their 
children's  marriage,  and  did  so  brotherly  agree, 
and  for  that  a  little  creek  near  those  stones  was 
to  part  their  lands." 

The  "  two  great  stones,"  which  are 
represented  in  the  illustration,  stand  not 
only  as  the  boundary  of  their  farms,  but 


Road  dividing  the  Winthrop  Farm. 


are  a  monu- 
ment of  the  rec- 
onciliation 
there  reached 
between  the 
founder  of 
Massachusetts 
and  of  Boston, 
and  his  associ- 
ate in  power, 
as  well  as  between  brothers  through  the 
marriage  of  children. 

In  point  of  fruitful  suggestion  for  the 
artist,  the  locating  of  these  farms  comes 
close  upon  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  The 
eminent  governor,  dressed  in  short 
clothes,  cloak,  and  ruff,  with  but  one 
companion,  and  he  an  unfriendly  brother, 
travels  out  on  foot  through  the  wilderness 
to  the  young  settlement  at  Concord  ;  and 
there  on  the  bank  of  the  river  destined 
to  be  the  scene  of  an  opening  revolution, 
the  two  embark  in  a  boat  —  doubtless  an 
Indian  canoe.  They  paddle  along  with 
the  sluggish  current,  rounding  the  many 
curves,  until  within  sight  of  two  boulders, 
which  must  have  been  lodged  there  dur- 
ing the  glacial  period,  they  moor  their 
bark,  select  their  farms,  and  become 
friends  and  brothers  indeed. 

Four  months  after  this  memorable 
visit,  the  court  added  two  hundred  acres 
to  the  governor's  farm, 
and  still  later  an  addi- 
tion of  sixty  acres  was 
made.  The  governor,  in 
common  with  others,  had 
a  preference  for  low 
grass  land,  and  this  final 
enlargement  was  to  con- 
sist of  a  tract  of  meadow 
to  the  eastward  of  his 
first  selection. 

Whoever  paddles  up 
and  down  the  Concord 
River,  where  its  waters 
touch  the  western  border 
of  the  town  of  Bedford, 
cannot  fail  to  see  the 
ground  on  which  Win- 
throp stood,  in  very 
much  the  same  condition 
in  which  the  governor  left 
it  two  centuries  and  a 
half    ago.      The    "Two 
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Brothers "  still  stand  out  alone  and 
above  all  other  stones,  as  conspicuous  as 
is  the  record  of  the  founder  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony,  among  the  records  of 
his  successors  in  office.  New  England 
presents  few  memorials,  unadorned  by 
the  hand  of  man,  that  can  be  compared 
with  these  boulders,  as  regards  the  events 
which  they  commemorate. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Winthrop's 
farm  was  "Concord  old  line,"  one  side 
of  the  "  six  mile  square"  which  Rev. 
Peter    Bulkley    and     his    associates    pur- 


ment,  written 
follows  : 


vellum,   and    reads    as 


"This    Indenture    made     the    Second    Day    of 
August  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  Six 
Hundred  Sixty  and  Four,  in  the  Sixteenth  Year  of 
the    Reigne    of  our   Sovereign   Lord  Charles   the 
Second  by  the  Grace  of  God  over  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and   Ireland  King  and  defender  of 
the  .faith  to  wit.     Between  Fitz  John  Winthrop  of 
New   London,   in   the    colony    of  Connecticut   in 
New  England,  Esquire,  on  the  one   part  and  Job 
Lane  of  Maiden  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  in 
New  England,  builder,  on    the    other    part  —  wit- 
nesseth  that  the  said  Fitz  John  Winthrop  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pounds,     cur- 
rant    money      in     New 
England,    by    the   value 
thereof    in     cattle     and 
other  currant  pay  of  New 
England,  to  him  in  hand 
before    the    sealing    and 
delivery  thereof  well  and 
truly  paid  by  the  above- 
named,  Job  Lane,  where- 
of   and     wherewith    the 
said     Fitz     John     Win- 
throp doth  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  fully  satis- 
fied and  contented,   and 
will  be  thus,"  etc. 

The    seal,   a    very 
unique  appendage, 


The  First  Meeting  House. 

chased  of  the  Indians.  The 
northern  boundary  was  the 
"little  creek"  running  from 
inland  to  the  river. 

It     is     not     probable     that 
Winthrop  ever  again  visited  his 
farm,  although  he  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction    of  the   possession. 
The   duties  incident  upon  the 
growth  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing  company    of    immigrants, 
during    the     remaining    eleven 
years    of  his  life,  absorbed  all 
of  his  time  and  strength.     The 
farm   remained    in    its    natural 
condition,    and    in    the  family 
possession,    fifteen    years    after 
the  death  of  the  eminent  gov- 
ernor,   when    it    was    sold    by 
his   eldest  son,  Fitz  John,    the   governor 
of  Connecticut,  to  Job   Lane  of  Maiden. 
The    deed    of    conveyance     is     still     in 
possession    of    the     descendants    of    the 
purchaser.     It  is  a  well-executed  instru- 
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Fitch  Tavern. 

bears  the  impression  of  the  family  signet. 
Job  Lane  paid  for  the  farm  by  building 
a  house  for  Fitz  John  Winthrop,  at  New 
London,  Connecticut.  He  erected  a 
dwelling  upon    the    eastern    side    of  the 
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farm,  and  this  is  thought  to  be  now  stand- 
ing and  occupied  as  a  family  residence. 
It  was  used  as  a  garrison  during  the  time 


matters    into    her  own   hands,    she    soon 
proved  the  truth  of  her  impression. 

The  Winthrop    Farm  remained  intact 


Mill  on  the  Shawshine. 


of  King  Philip's  war.  During  later  In- 
dian troubles,  it  was  the  fort  from  which 
Mary,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Lane,  fired  at 
and  killed  a  lurking  red  man.  She  had 
vainly  tried  to  convince  the  guard  of  the 
approaching    enemy,   and    having    taken 


Alice  Stearns. 

FROM    AN    OLD    PAINTING. 


until  the  death  of  Job  Lane,  in  1697, 
when  it  was  divided  among  his  heirs.  It 
was  then  surveyed  for  the  first  time 
and  found  to  contain  fifteen  hundred 
acres. 

The  governor,  having  no  means  of 
measurement,  made  sure  to  include  within 
his  bounds  the  full  amount  granted  to 
him.  As  the  deed  above  quoted,  in  part, 
included  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
"more  or  less,"  the  heirs  of  Job  Lane 
were  the  first  to  realize  the  full  extent  of 
the  farm.  The  oldest  son  received  one 
half — a  double  portion  —  according  to 
the  laws  then  in  force,  and  the  remaining 
half  was  divided  between  the  heirs  of  two 
deceased  daughters  of  Job  Lane.  On 
the  former  half  the  Lanes  have  lived 
and  flourished,  and  the  eighth  generation 
now  occupies  a  portion.  One  fourth  of 
the  farm: — a  daughter's  share — was 
occupied  by  Samuel  Fitch,  grandson  of 
the  purchaser,  and  was  the  birthplace 
of  several  sons  who  became  eminent  men 
in  the  colony. 

The  Winthrop  Farm  became  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Bedford  through  the  act  of 
incorporation  of  September,  1729,  but  as 
the  creek  referred  to  was  taken  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  new  town,  only 
one  of  the  boulders  was  included.  An 
addition  was  made  in  1766,  which  brought 
the  dividing  line  farther  to  the  northward 
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and   secured    to   the  town   the  enduring 
companion. 

The  first  road  laid  out  from  Billerica 
to  Concord,  in  1660,  crossed  the  Win- 
throp  farm.  That  was  soon  followed  by 
"  trodden  paths,"  and  latterly  the  "  country 
roads  "  and  public  highways,  as  the  con- 
venience of  the  early  settlers  demanded. 
In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  people  cut  a  way  through 
the  forest,  bridged  Concord  River,  and 
made  one  of  the  most  attractive  high- 
ways   of    that    locality.      The    gracefully 


ford ;  and  the  worm-eaten  timbers  may 
be  seen  in  the  second  house  of  worship. 
Who  it  was  that  dropped  his  axe  at  the 
imploring  word,  "  Woodman,  spare  that 
tree,"  we  cannot  tell  •  but  robbed  of  all 
its  companions  it  stands  a  living  monu- 
ment of  many  transactions  since  John 
Winthrop  selected  his  farm.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  tree,  the  "minute  men" 
of  the  town  were  marshalled  in  the  morn- 
ing twilight  of  April  19,  1775;  and  at 
the  tavern  near  by,  kept  by  Jeremiah 
Fitch,   the    young    soldiers  who  had  left 


Chestnut  Avenue,  Pickman   House. 


curving  roads  across  the  farm,  suggest 
the  paths  naturally  marked  out  by  the 
early  settlers  in  going  from  one  house  to 
another.  Much  produce  of  these  well- 
tilled  acres  is  now  marketed  in  the  great 
city  founded  by  John  Winthrop. 

On  the  extreme  southeastern  border 
of  the  Winthrop  farm  is  a  mammoth 
oak  tree,  which  must  have  burst  the  shell 
of  the  acorn  about  the  time  of  the  mem- 
orable visit  of  the  governor.  Many  of 
its  companions  were  sacrificed  by  the 
pioneers,  to  build  the  strong  frame  of  the 
first  meeting-house  in  the  town  of  Bed- 


their  homes  at  the  midnight  alarm  were 
given  refreshment,  before  starting  for  Con- 
cord. The  words  of  their  brave  captain 
Jonathan  Willson,  on  leaving  the  tavern, 
were,  "  This  is  a  cold  breakfast,  boys, 
but  we'll  give  the  British  a  hot  dinner  ; 
we'll  have  every  dog  of  them  before 
night."  Encouraged  by  the  hopeful 
words  of  their  captain,  they  hastened  on 
to  the  protection  of  the  mother  town. 

This  company  and  that  of  the  militia 
of  the  town  numbered  seventy-seven  men, 
who  were  in  the  engagement  at  the  old 
North  Bridge,  and  were  foremost  in  the 
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chase  across  the  "Great  Fields"  to  in- 
tercept the  retreating  enemy  at  Merriam's 
Corner.  Captain  Willson  was  killed  by 
a  British  bullet,  while  cheering  on  his  men 
near  the  Lincoln  Line.  Job  Lane,  a 
private  of  the  company,  was  wounded  in 
the  same  engagement.  The  only  monu- 
ment ever  erected  to  the  memory  of  this 
gallant  man  is  an  ancient  slate  stone, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  grave 
where  his  family  and  comrades  laid  him 
on  the  day  following  his  death.  It  is  in 
the  Old  Burial  Ground  of  the  town. 
The  motto  in  Latin  on  this  rude  monu- 
ment is  in  sentiment  the  same  as  that  on 
the  flag  or  banner  which  was  carried  at 
the  head  of  the  Bedford  company.  This 
flag  was  carried  by  Nathaniel  Page. 

As  the  Minute  Men  had  been  hastily 
organized,  their  officers  were  not  com- 
missioned as  were  those  in  command  of 
the  Company  of  Militia ;  they  had  no 
regularly  adopted  standard,  and  Na- 
thaniel Page  took  the  old  flag  that  had 
been  carried  by  his  ancestors  in  former 
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wars.  After  the  scenes  of  that  memor- 
able day  it  was  returned  to  the  Page 
house,  and  there  kept  until  the  19th  of 
April,  1875,  when  it  was  carried  by  a 
delegation  of  Bedford  citizens  in  the 
procession  at  the  centennial 
celebration  at  Concord.  Ten 
years  later,  Oct.  19,  1885 
(the  one  hundred  and  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis),  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Capt.  Cyrus  Page 
to  the  town  of  Bedford.  It 
was  thus  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  the 
following  report  was  made  : 

"  It  was  originally  designed  in 
England,  in  1660-70,  for  the  three- 
county  troops  of  Massachusetts, 
and  became  one  of  the  accepted 
standards  of  the  organized  militia 
of  this  state,  and  as  such  it  was 
used  by  the  Bedford  company." 

Mr.  Appleton  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  "  this  flag  far  ex- 
ceeds in  historic  value  the 
famed  flag  of  Eutaw  and 
Pulaski's  banner,  and,  in  fact, 
is  the  most  precious  me- 
morial of  its  kind  we  have 
any  knowledge  of."  It  is 
highly  prized  by  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  fought 
beneath  its  folds  in  the  open- 
ing scene  of   the  Revolution. 
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After  the  death  of  Captain  Willson,  the 
command  of  the  company  fell  to  Lieut. 
Edward  Stearns,  his  brother-in-law, 
Lieutenant  Stearns  lived  on  the  border  of 
the  Winthrop  and  Dudley  Farms.  His 
estate  was    included    in  that   portion  of 


colony.  There  was  a  farm  of  five  hundred 
acres  granted  to  Capt.  Daniel  Gookin, 
a  valuable  servant  of  the  colony  and  a 
co-worker  with  the  Apostle  Eliot.  One 
of  the  same  extent  granted  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Mitchell,  a  minister  of  Cambridge, 
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Billerica  that  was  set  off  to  Bedford  in 
1766. 

When  the  report  of  the  movements  of 
the  British  soldiers  reached  the  Stearns 
home,  the  father  and  oldest  son  —  Solomon 
—  made  haste  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
at  the  centre,  and  there  joined  the  com- 
pany. During  their  absence  at  Concord, 
other  members  of  the  family  were  busy  in 
the  preparation  of  supplies  for  the  army. 
Three  daughters,  Rachel,  Susanna,  and 
Alice,  aged  sixteen,  thirteen,  and  eleven 
respectively,  were  occupied  in  making 
cartridges.  A  portrait  of  the  youngest 
of  this  trio  of  patriots  is  extant.  It  was 
painted  in  1801,  and  our  illustration  is  a 
copy  of  it. 

The  site  of  the  home  of  Lieutenant 
Stearns  is  that  of  the  residence  recently 
purchased  by  Dudley  L.  Pickman  of  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Pickman  is  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  Lieutenant-Governor  Dudley, 
who,  with  Governor  Winthrop,  received 
the  early  grants  of  this  territory.  Chest- 
nut Avenue,  leading  to  the  residence  and 
historic  grounds,  makes  a  most  beautiful 
modern  connection  of  these  farms  of 
colonial  history. 

Besides  the  Winthrop  Farm,  there  was 
included  in  the  town  of  Bedford  at  the 
time  of  the  incorporation,  other  lands 
that  represent  very  early  grants ;  and  the 
grantees  were  men  of  prominence  in  the 


was  purchased  by  Michael  Bacon  in  July, 
1682,  for  two  hundred  pounds.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Bacon  family  for  several 
generations.  The  purchaser  was  of  the 
third  generation  in  this  country,  and  was 
an  occupant  of  the  land,  probably  by 
lease,  before  he  bought  it  of  the  widow  of 
the  grantee.  He  had  a  mill  on  Shawshine 
River,  which  crossed  the  farm,  before 
King  Philip's  War.  He  was  al- 
lowed, during  that  war,  two  sol- 
diers from  the  colony's  forces  to 
protect  his 
mill. 

It    is    re- 
corded    that 
the    mill  was 
burnt  during 
the  Indian 
outbreak.    If 
so,  it  was  soon 
rebuilt,     and 
there      has 
been    a    mill 
for     the     ac- 
c  ommoda- 
tion     of    the 
farmers  ever  since.     The  mill,  nest- 
ling   in    the     midst  of  the    foliage 
and  reflected  in  the  shining  water, 
makes    a  pleasing    combination    of 
what  is  rare  both  in  history  and  in 
nature. 
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It  was  the  land  in  this  vicinity,  that 
has  been  already  referred  to  as  having 
been  explored  in  1636,  with  an  eye  to 
settlement.  Not  far  from  the  mill  was 
the  Shawshine  House,  alluded  to  in  a  re- 


Rev.  Samuel  Stearns. 

port  of  1642.  It  was  'first  occupied  as  a 
trading  post  with  the  Indians. 

The  house  at  the  Bacon  homestead  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  dwellings  of  the 
town,  seven  generations  of  the  family 
having  been  born  here.  Jonathan  Bacon, 
a  member  of  the  fourth  generation,  was  a 
leader  in  the  work  of  incorporating  the 
town.  He  was  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Billerica,  appointed  by  the  selectmen  of 
that  town  in  1699,  "to  sell  victuals  and 
drink."  He  was  in  the  Indian  war  in 
1706,  was  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court  in  1726,  and  in  1729  was  recorded 
asa"  principal  inhabitanc,"  and  ordered 
by  the  Colonial  Court  to  assemble  the 
people  and  organize  the  town  of  Bedford. 

His  nearest  neighbor,  half  a  mile  away, 
was  Nathaniel  Page,  who  settled  here  in 
1687.  The  Page  house  is  another  of  the 
historic  dwellings  of  the  town.  Eight 
generations  of  the  family  and  name  have 
been  identified  with  it,  among  them  some 
brave  warriors  and  prominent  men  of  the 
town.     A  beautiful  house  in  the  colonial 


style  of  architecture  has  been  recently 
built  by  the  family,  but  the  old  mansion 
is  still  preserved. 

Among  other  private  residences  of  the 
early  days  is  that  known  as  the  Stearns 
Mansion.  It  was  built,  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  for  the  third  minister,  Rev. 
Joseph  Penniman.  He  was  a  very  eccen- 
tric man.  His  peculiarities  are  per- 
petuated by  various  family  traditions,  and 
are  also  shown  in  the  epitaphs  on  stones 
at  the  graves  of  two  children  in  the 
burial  ground  where  Capt.  Jonathan 
Willson  is  buried  : 

"Dec.  22,  1790.  Hannah,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Penniman  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  aged  18 
yrs,  4  mos,  1 1  days. 

Ah  !  now,  no  notice  do  you  give 
Where  you  are  and  how  you  live  ! 
What !  are  you  then  bound  by  solemn  fate, 
To  keep  the  secret  of  your  state  ? 
The  alarming  voice  you  will  hear, 
When  Christ,  the  Judge,  shall  appear. 
Hannah  !   from  the  dark  lonely  vault, 
Certainly,  soon  and  suddenly  you'll  come, 
When  Jesus   shall    claim    the   treasure   from  the 
tomb." 


"August  21,   1778.     Molly  aged  3  yrs,  6  mos, 
and  3  days. 

Ah  !   dear  Polly,  must  your  tender  parents  mourn 
Their  heavy  loss,  and  bathe  with  tears  your  urn, 
Since  now  no  more  to  us  you  must  return !" 


Hannah    Reed. 
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When    the    peculiarities   of    Rev.    Mr* 
Penniman  became  unbearable,  his  pastor- 
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ate  was  brought  to  an 
end.      He    was    suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Stearns,  who  pur- 
chased the  house    of 
the     retiring     pastor 
and  there  established 
his  home.   Rev.  Sam- 
uel Stearns  was  of  the 
sixth    generation     in 
the  country,  and  from 
the    same    family    as 
Lieutenant      Edward 
Stearns,     before     re- 
ferred to.     The  name 
has  been  variously  spelled,  but  the  same 
coat  of  arms  is  claimed   by    the  various 
branches    of    the   descendants    of   Isaac, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1630,  proba- 
bly with  Gov.  John  Winthrop. 

The  fourth  minister  of  the  town  began 
his  work  in  1796,  and  remained  in  the 
pastoral  office  nearly  forty  years.  He 
came  to  the  town  when  the  ecclesiastical 
and  municipal  affairs  were  in  a  somewhat 
chaotic  state,  and  he  was  helpful  in  the 
introduction  of  reforms  that  have  been 
continued  to  this  day.  The  Stearns 
Homestead  was  the  birthplace  of  Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Stearns,  one  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  Rev. 
William  A.  Stearns,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late 
president  of  Amherst  College,  Rev.  Jona- 
than F.  Stearns,  D.  D.,  late  pastor  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Josiah  A.  Stearns,  A.  M., 
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Ph.D.,  a  noted  schoolmaster  of  Boston 
for  forty  years  ;  and  Rev.  Eben  S.  Stearns, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  chancellor  of  the  State 
University  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  All  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  were 
baptized  in  the  first  meeting  house  of  the 
town.  The  second  son,  William  Augus- 
tus, was  baptized  on  the  day  of  his  birth, 
a  cold  Sabbath  in  March,  1805.  The 
custom  of  performing  this  ceremony  on 
the  Sabbath  immediately  following  the 
birth  was  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  pastor 
of  the  town. 

The  bellows-top  chaise  in  which  Rev. 
Mr.  Stearns  made  his  parochial  calls  is 
still  preserved  at  the  old  homestead. 

The  house  of  worship  known  as  the 
Old  Parish  Meeting  House,  was  erected 
in  1 81 6.  It  has  stood  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  with  few  changes  exter- 
nally, but  the  inside  has  been  refitted  at 
different  times  in  accord  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  progressive  age.  The  clock 
in  the  meeting  house  was  given  at  the 
time  of  dedication,  by  Jeremiah  Fitch, 
a  native  of  the  town,  and  a  Boston  mer- 
chant for  whom  Bedford  Street  in  that 
city  was  named.  The  clock  was  made 
during  the  last  war  with  England,  and  was 
naturally  mounted  with  patriotic  emblems. 
Here  are  represented  the  American  eagle 
and  the  chain  of  states  then  comprising 
the  Union.  The  town  of  Bedford  has 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  many  towns  in 
receiving  gifts ;    among   those  who  have 
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been  recorded  as  public  benefactors  is 
Hannah  Reed.  She  gave  a  piece  of  land 
for  a  "public  promenade  or  walk." 
Through  the  purchase  of  land  beyond 
it  for  a  Union  schoolhouse,  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  gift  is  being  realized  by  the 
youth  of  the  town. 

The  town  has  always  been  well  sup- 
plied with  inns.  The  Shawshine  House 
was  a  tavern  at  the  time  of  the  incorpo- 
ration, kept  by  Benjamin  Danforth,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Capt.  John  Webber, 
who  came  to  Bedford  about  1760.  He 
was  from  Medford,  and  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  large  and  influential  family. 
Of  the  twelve  children  born  at  the  old 
tavern,  eleven  survived  their  mother,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years,  and 
the  aggregate  age  of  the  eleven  was  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-one  years,  making 
an  average  of  seventy-one  years.  The 
eight  sons  lived  to  the  average  age  of 
about  seventy-six  years. 


The  Webber  Cradle,  brought  with  the 
immigrant  to  this  country,  has  been  used 
by  the  family  in  Bedford  since  1690,  and 
is  a  relic  of  interest. 

A  tavern  established  by  David  Reed 
about  1790  was  a  noted  hostelry  during 
the  years  of  stage  coaches.  The  old  sign 
is  still  in  existence ;  and  the  house,  in 
which  great  questions  were  discussed,  is 
now  the  beautiful  residence  of  Elihu  G. 
Loomis,  a  Boston  lawyer.  The  old  tav- 
ern at  the  centre  of  the  town  has  been 
recently  improved,  supplied  with  the 
modern  conveniences  and  comforts,  and 
is  a  pleasant  retreat  for  weary  denizens 
of  Boston.  They  find  in  old  Bedford  a 
town  which  has  abolished  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  has  an  enviable 
reputation  for  morality,  and  which  is 
as  healthful  and  beautiful  to-day  as 
it  was  when  Winthrop  and  Dudley 
paddled  down  the  river  to  locate  their 
farms. 


The  Winthrop  Oak. 
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By   Charles  Hallock. 
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HE  Bermuda  Islands  constitute  the 
most  charming  winter  resort  im- 
aginable. Everything  about  them 
is  complete,  neat,  finished,  refined,  and 
agreeable.  There  are  no  nuisances,  noth- 
ing noxious,  no  snakes,  no  morasses,  no 
disagreeable  insects.  The  hotels  are  con- 
venient and  comfortable,  society  of  a 
high  order,  and  the  lower  classes  tract- 
able, harmless,  and  cleanly,  as  a  rule. 
The  tout  ensemble  is  as  if  everything  had 
been  newly  whitewashed,  and  was  spick- 
span  new  and  clean.  No  wonder  it  is  the 
favorite  resort  of  visitors  who  have  be- 
come informed  of  its  peculiar  charms, 
who  have  enjoyed  its  balmy  breezes,  its 
fruits,  its  fishing,  and  its  drives. 

Some  reminiscences  of  the  islands  in 
the  old  Confederate  times  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  to  survivors  of  that  event- 
ful period,  especially  to  those  who  bore 
some  active  part  in  its  varying  fortunes 
and  enterprises. 

Previous  to  the  Southern  Rebellion, 
Bermuda  was  comparatively  unknown  to 
the  world,  except  as  an  important  British 
naval  station.  No  startling  episode  in 
the  great  concatenation  of  events  had 
occurred  for  many  years  to  disturb  the 
tranquil  repose  of  her  many  peaceful 
islands.  Far  out  and  alone  in  the  broad 
Atlantic,  like  some  beautiful  recluse,  she 
woed  the  soft  winds  of  summer,  or  bared 
her  breast  to  the  autumnal  gales  that 
wreathed  her  reefs  and  bald  bluffs  with 
foam.  Monthly,  the  packet  passing  to 
and  fro  between  St.  Thomas  and  Halifax, 
and  touching  there,  aroused  her  from  her 
Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep ;  and  when  the 
few  hours'  bustle  at  the  wharf  had  ceased, 
when  the  mail  coach  that  ran  from  the 
hither  point  to  the  extremity  of  the 
islands  had  dispensed  its  favors  along  the 
circuitous  route,  and  the  little  budget  of 
news  and  epistolary  missives  had  been 
duly  digested,  she  lapsed  again  into  the 
quiet  of  her  daily  routine.  Her  small 
farmers    cultivated    arrowroot,    tomatoes, 


onions,  .and  potatoes  to  a  limited  extent 
only  (for  her  negroes  had  grown  negligent 
and  thriftless  under  the  license  of  their 
freedom,)  and  an  occasional  craft  dropped 
into  her  landlocked  bays  to  bear  her 
vegetable  tributes  to  the  markets  of  the 
North.  And  when  the  people  of  colder 
climes  ate,  in  the  early  spring  time,  of 
her  luscious  bananas  and  those  other 
luxuries  so  acceptable  because  so  out  of 
season,  they  thought  kindly  of  Bermuda, 
and  many  an  invalid  went  out  to  breathe 
the  genial  air  of  her  winter  months. 
Tourists,  too,  have  sketched  the  charms 
of  her  cedar-covered  islets,  with  their 
ever-changing  outlines,  and  once  the 
graceful  pen  of  the  romantic  and  now 
lamented  Willis  essayed  the  pleasing 
task ;  but  his  eyes  were  dazed  by  the 
glare  of  her  white  limestone  roads  and 
snowy  cottages  and  cliffs,  and  so  he 
hastened  home  and  never  did  full  justice 
to  Bermuda. 

But  suddenly  a  new  era  dawned  upon 
the  islands.  A  marvellous  change  came 
over  the  sleepy  realm ;  the  spell  that 
bound  the  enchanted  isle  was  broken. 
The  war  in  America  crowded  her  ports 
with  shipping  and  awakened  the  echoes 
of  busy  trade  and  commerce,  which 
frightened  the  hobgoblins  from  the  caves 
which  they  had  tenanted  since  Shakes- 
peare sang  the  tale  of  "  vexed  Bermoe- 
thes "  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
The  blockade  of  the  southern  ports  threw 
into  her  lap  rare  treasures,  to  which  her 
eyes  had  been  unaccustomed  before ;  and 
often  upon  her  deep,  transparent  waters 
were  seen  what  looked  like  clots  of  foam, 
but  which  were  really  stray  waifs  of  cot- 
ton floating  —  cotton  worth  two  shillings 
sterling  per  pound.  Ah,  what  golden 
harvests  were  reaped,  what  mighty  risks 
were  run  for  this  same  cotton  in  those 
old  blockading  days  !  It  seemed  as 
though  wealth  came  down  in  showers 
upon  Bermuda.  It  blessed  all  in  any- 
way   connected    with    the    blockade.      It 
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blessed  the  adventurers  of  high  and  low 
degree,  who  gathered  there  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  to  speculate 
upon  the  national  misfortune  ;  it  blessed 
the  grasping  Englishman,  the  southern 
renegade,  the  deserter  from  the  North, 
and  the  mercenaries  and  sharpers  of  all 
colors  and  persuasions  alike.  The  em- 
ployees of  blockade-runners  received 
fabulous  wages  —  captains,  $2,500  in 
gold  per  round  trip,  which  never  ex- 
ceeded a  month,  and  was  sometimes 
made  in  a  week;  pilots,  $1,500;  engi- 
neers, coal-heavers,  and  seamen,  in  pro- 
portion. The  capitalists  who  invested 
in  the  venture  seldom  failed  to  make 
fortunes,  notwithstanding  the  large  per- 
centage of  steamers  lost  or  captured  ;  for 
the  gains  were  so  immense  that  one  suc- 
cessful voyage  made  up  the  loss  of  half  a 
dozen  failures.  They  fared  sumptuously 
every  day  upon  the  profits  which  they 
sheared  from  the  poverty  and  distress  of 
those  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  war. 
Their  steamers  were  supplied  with  the 
luxuries  of  every  clime.  The  cabin 
tables  were  spread  with  sparkling  wines 
and  choicest  viands.  The  pinched  Con- 
federates, whom  three  lingering  years  of 
war  had  reduced  to  rags  or  homely 
homespun,  looked  with  envious  eyes  upon 
the  sleek,  well-dressed  blockade-runners 
who  sauntered  through  their  streets  at 
will,  while  they  themselves  were  in  con- 
stant dread  of  prevost-marshals  and  con- 
scripting-officers.  They  gloated  upon  the 
glittering  gold  which  strangers  lavished 
and  despised  their  own  paper  dollar,  which 
would  hardly  buy  a  row  of  pins.  The 
invalids  who  sweltered  and  thirsted  in 
the  hospitals  were  thankful  for  the  boon  of 
a  little  ice  which  they  chanced  to  receive 
from  some  vessel's  chest  at  Charleston  or 
Wilmington.  It  seemed  to  the  strug- 
gling South  as  if  the  steamers  were  the 
only  link  between  their  present  world  of 
despair  and  a  realm  of  happiness  beyond  ; 
and  when,  at  intervals,  they  steamed 
swiftly  up  to  its  deserted  ports,  their  ad- 
vent was  always  welcomed  with  delight. 

On  such  occasions  there  was  some  sem- 
blance in  those  same  ports  —  of  Charles- 
ton or  Wilmington  —  of  the  commercial 
activity  in  the  bygone  days  of  peace. 
Negroes  bustled   about  the  wharves,  and 


the  incessant  clatter  of  the  donkey  engines 
was  heard,  discharging  freight  which  long- 
tailed  drays  carted  leisurely  away.  How- 
ever, excepting  these  and  the  seamen, 
only  a  few  old  men  and  youngsters  of 
various  hues  sauntered  about  the  spot. 
The  streets  were  quite  deserted,  except 
by  the  provost  guard,  an  occasional 
female  in  mourning  garb,  or  a  crippled 
soldier  hobbling  on  his  way.  There  was 
an  oppressive  sense  of  desolation  every- 
where, such  as  one  feels  in  an  old  mill 
where  the  machinery,  long  since  silenced, 
has  gone  to  rust,  with  rank  moss  grown 
on  the  water-wheel,  and  the  weather-worn 
roof  opening  to  the  sky.  In  the  market, 
a  brace  of  lean  fowl  and  a  half-dozen 
slimy  catfish  patiently  waited  a  purchaser. 
At  Wilmington,  an  old  scow  ferried  oc- 
casional passengers  over  the  river  to  the 
dilapidated  buildings  opposite.  Ail  around 
the  railroad  depot,  broken  machinery,  old 
cannons,  and  merchandise  were  strewn. 
Three  or  four  used-up  locomotives  were 
in  perpetual  hospital  at  the  round-house, 
and  a  wheezy  old  engine,  with  steam  es- 
caping at  every  joint,  had  just  struggled 
in  with  the  "  express  train,"  or  half  a 
dozen  leaky  cars,  at  a  maximum  speed 
of  five  miles  an  hour.  No  smoke  issued 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  hamlet  on  the 
neighboring  knoll,  for  its  owner  was  long 
since  killed  in  the  war,  and  the  women 
of  the  family  had  moved  away.  Lean 
cranes  flapped  lazily  up  from  among  the 
rank  weeds  and  cat-tails  that  grew  in 
the  abandoned  ricefields.  White  people 
were  out  at  their  elbows  and  toes,  and 
the  negroes  wore  fragments  of  Federal 
uniforms,  which  had  been  stripped  from 
battlefields.  Buzzards  seldom  vouchsafed 
their  once  familiar  presence,  for  they  had 
long  since  followed  their  scents  to  the 
richer  banquets  near  Chancellorsville  and 
Chattanooga.  Cotton,  which  had  been 
brought  from  its  hiding-places  in  the  in- 
terior, lay  piled  in  vast  quantities  in  sheds 
and  in  the  open  air.  In  places  it  was 
strewn  knee-deep,  where  the  bagging  had 
burst  open,  rotted  by  long  exposure. 
Huge  masses  of  rosin,  melted  and  run 
together  and  mingled  with  hoops  and 
staves,  were  encountered  on  every  side. 
What  wealth  lay  wasting  here,  while  the 
world  was  suffering  for  the  want  of  it ! 
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Such  was  the  melancholy  picture.  At 
the  steamers'  offices,  however,  there  was 
always  some  stir ;  and  when  an  auction 
sale  of  blockade  goods  was  advertised, 
something  of  a  crowd  was  collected.  All 
the  Jews  swarmed  there  from  far  and 
near,  like  flies  around  the  bung  of  a  sugar 
cask,  wrangling  with  each  other  and 
scrambling  for  the  prizes  offered ;  these 
worthies  owed  no  allegiance,  except  to 
Moses,  and  consequently  were  exempt 
from  military  service.  Large  prices  were 
paid  in  Confederate  scrip  for  coffee, 
medicines,  shoes,  and  the  rest ;  and  with 
the  proceeds  the  blockade-runners  pur- 
chased the  coveted  cotton  at  $250  per 
bale.  When  the  blockade  business  was 
at  its  climax,  Confederate  money  was 
worth  about  $14  for  $1  in  gold;  and  as 
the  cotton  brought  from  45  to  50  cents 
per  pound  in  Bermuda,  the  profit  on  a 
single  bale  was  $230  ! 

Sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  steam- 
ers were  in  the  port  of  Wilmington  at 
once.  In  general  they  loaded  leisurely, 
because  they  had  to  wait  their  opportu- 
nity. It  was  only  when  the  night  was 
moonless,  and  the  tide  full  on  the  bar 
that  they  could  hope  to  run  the  blockade 
with  success.  The  "  silvery  moon  "  had 
no  chirm  for  blockade  runners;  rather, 
come  storm  and  angry  wrack  of  wind  and 
waves.  Occasionally,  three  or  four  would 
run  out  together,  dividing  the  attention 
of  the  ever-vigilant  blockading  cruisers ; 
but  as  a  rule,  each  attempted  the  perilous 
gauntlet  alone.  Often  they  failed  upon 
the  very  threshold  of  their  adventure,  and 
the  anxious  owners  on  shore  received 
early  intimation  of  their  probable  fate  in 
the  dull  boom  of  guns  that  was  wafted 
from  Fort  Fisher,  thirty  miles  below.  It 
was  a  bold  act,  worthy  of  brave  men,  to 
attempt  that  bristling  cordon  of  Federal 
ships  in  an  unarmed,  inoffensive  craft. 
Women  often  did  it,  too  ;  but  women  can 
be  brave  even  when  men's  courage  quails. 

We  can  imagine  one  of  these  long  and 
rakish  steamers  lying  in  the  stream  oppo- 
site the  cotton-sheds,  where  she  has  been 
loading;  a  jaunty  craft  with  graceful 
lines,  appointments  all  complete,  and 
color  so  like  the  dusk  that  at  nightfall  she 
seems  like  a  doubtful  shadow  upon  the 
water.     The  thin  cloud  of  brown  smoke 


that  floats  from  her  funnel,  and  the  merry 
"  Heave-yo "  at  the  windlass,  betoken 
that  she  is  getting  under  way.  Her  flags 
are  flaunting  gayly  —  a  Confederate  at  the 
stem,  a  British  at  the  stern.  There  is  a 
group  of  women  and  children  on  her 
quarter-deck,  and,  but  for  the  long  rows 
of  cotton  bales  that  peer  over  her  rails, 
one  might  imagine  that  she  was  engaged 
for  a  pleasure  excursion  down  the  river, 
—  only  that  it  was  not  customary  for  offi- 
cers in  uniform  to  demand  passports  of 
mere  excursionists.  Male  passengers  are 
scarce,  for  the  gates  of  the  Confederacy 
are  closed  to  such.  Beside  a  couple  of 
Jews,  there  are  an  invalid  and  a  cripple ; 
also  two  nondescripts,  whom  the  provost 
guard,  the  shippers,  the  negroes  on  shore, 
their  fellow-passengers,  and  the  examin- 
ing officers,  have  repeatedly  passed  opin- 
ion upon  as  to  whether  they  were  de- 
serters, Yankee  spies,  correspondents  of 
the  London  "  Times,"  government  offi- 
cials, or  agents  of  the  government  depart- 
ing on  secret  service.  However,  they  are 
both  thoroughly  "  papered,"  and  no  ob- 
jection can  be  made.  Their  passports 
are  from  headquarters  at  Richmond,  and 
duly  vised  by  the  commanding  officer  at 
Wilmington. 

There  is  very  little  vivacity  on  board. 
A  feeling  of  uncertainty  pervades  all. 
Friends  part  with  tremulous  hand- shak- 
ings. Those  who  command  the  craft 
know  well  the  dangers  that  attend  the 
voyage  and  the  risk  that  hangs  over  their 
rich  freight  of  half  a  million.  Many  a 
lady's  bosom  heaves  with  throbbing  heart 
and  breath  suppressed,  even  while  gliding 
securely  past  the  riceflelds,  marshes,  and 
belts  of  timber  that  girt  the  river  bank. 
Wilmington  gradually  fades  from  view. 
The  sun  settles  down  upon  the  red 
horizon.  An  ironclad,  struggling  against 
the  current,  is  passed  and  left  astern. 
The  steamer  picks  her  way  through  tor- 
tuous channels,  successive  obstructions 
of  piles  stretched  across  the  river,  and 
labyrinths  of  torpedoes,  marked  by  flag- 
buoys.  Down  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  there  is  a  battery,  and  from  a  cutter 
that  has  put  out  from  shore  a  lieutenant, 
with  his  guard,  clambers  over  the  ship's 
side,  to  search  for  stowaways  and  examine 
passports  again.     Every  nook  and  corner, 
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every  locker  and  pantry  is  searched  this 
time.  Even  the  hold  and  coal-bunkers 
are  fumigated  to  smoke  out  any  who  per- 
chance may  have  concealed  themselves 
there.  When  these'  trials  have  been  en- 
dured, the  steamer  increases  speed  and 
proceeds  on  her  course  to  the  broad  and 
placid  sound  that  is  sheltered  by  the  bar. 
There  she  rests  at  anchor  and  awaits  the 
protecting  shades  of  night.  Here  there 
is  no  danger.  The  bristling  guns  of  Fort 
Fisher  and  the  Mound  Battery,  and  the 
shoal  water  on  the  bar  afford  double  pro- 
tection. The  blockading  fleet  lies  miles 
away  outside.  Perhaps  from  the  mast- 
head the  outlines  of  one  or  two  of 
them  can  be  indistinctly  traced  —  noth- 
ing more. 

As  dusk  falls,  a  little  boat  puts  out  from 
land.  This  brings  the  indispensable 
pilot,  who  at  once  becomes  grand  master 
of  the  ship.  Everything  depends  upon 
his  skill,  and  implicit  obedience  to  his 
directions.  He  has  the  path  before  him 
all  mapped  out,  and  can  tell  the  number 
and  latest  position  of  every  blockader  off 
the  adjacent  coast.  He  has  carefully 
noted  the  stage  of  water,  marked  the 
channel,  set  his  signal  lights,  and  ar- 
ranged the  indispensable  preliminaries  of 
the  trip.  At  length  the  last  glimmer  of 
twilight  has  vanished.  A  perceptible 
haze  gathers  upon  the  ocean.  Every 
light  in  the  ship  is  carefully  extinguished. 
The  binnacle  is  enveloped  with  canvas. 
Telegraph  lines  are  rigged  fore  and  aft,  to 
communicate  from  the  pilot  forward  to 
the  officer  who  directs  the  helmsman  at 
the  wheel.  The  lookouts,  the  captain 
and  subordinate  officers  take  their  respec- 
tive places.  Presently  a  deep  sigh  comes 
from  the  ponderous  engine,  and  a  tremor 
runs  through  the  vessel  as  she  gathers 
headway  and  snuffs  the  fresh  breeze  that 
comes  from  the  ocean.  Strictest  silence 
is  enjoined  now.  Not  a  whisper  is  heard. 
Even  the  plash  of  the  patent  paddle- 
wheels  (  never  very  noisy  )  is  drowned 
by  the  monotonous  sough  of  the  breaking 
waves.  The  funnels  emit  no  vapors  or 
tell-tale  sparks.  The  lights  on  shore 
change  rapidly  with  the  varying  course. 
A  red  lantern  flashes  for  an  instant  to 
starboard  and  then  goes  out,  just  where  a 
glimpse  was  caught  of   a   cloaked   figure 


seated  in  a  skiff.  A  pale,  white  light 
gleams  on  the  larboard  side.  A  brighter 
one  blazes  from  Fort  Fisher  in  the  dis- 
tance. And  thus  the  course  is  laid  over 
the  bar.  The  speed  of  the  vessel  in- 
creases as  the  hour  of  trial  approaches, 
and  the  lights  afloat  and  ashore  flit  and 
intermingle  with  a  rapidity  that  confuses 
the  senses.  Presently  the  swash  and  long 
swell  of  the  sea  denote  that  the  bar  is 
passed,  and  the  lights,  now  grown  faint 
and  spectral,  seem  to  keep  pace  with  the 
vessel  as  she  lays  her  course  along  the 
coast. 

The  novice  sits  aft  with  bated  breath 
and  his  heart  in  his  throat,  a  desperate 
grip  upon  some  stanchion,  and  his  eyes 
straining  far  out  into  the  gloom,  while, 
with  a  sinking  sensation  like  being  twirled 
in  a  swing,  he  is  hurried  through  space 
at  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  over 
billows  of  phosphorescence  that  roll  off 
into  the  wake  behind.  The  silence  is 
oppressive,  and  the  suspense  painful. 
But  presently  a  new  object  of  interest 
absorbs  attention.  Can  you  see  nothing 
—  there — just  where  the  gleam  of  that 
brilliant  star  flashed  on  the  foam  ?  Pshaw  ! 
'tis  mere  fancy.  The  shadows  always  fall 
deepest  where  the  dull  gray  of  the  ocean 
blends  with  the  sky.  It  is  the  loom  of 
the  mist,  nothing  more.  And  yet  there 
is  something  that  flits  like  a  shadow,  mov- 
ing a?  we  move  —  an  undefined  nebula 
without  shape  or  substance,  ever  attend- 
ant, like  an  incubus  that  oppresses  one 
in  dreams.  Ha  !  this  is  exciting  !  What 
tension  of  taut-drawn  nerves  !  What  if 
it  should  be  one  of  them  !  We  are  draw- 
ing a  little  ahead  of  the  thing  now. 
Surely  it  is  a  blockader,  and  one  of  the 
fleetest,  too.  Her  scent  is  keen.  These 
lights  on  shore  betray  us  whenever  we  run 
between  them  and  her.  If  we  could  only 
head  her  off  now  and  stand  out  to  sea  ! 
But  not  yet !  See  !  she  burns  a  blue 
light, —-and  how  it  streams  over  the 
waves  !  And  there  goes  a  rocket  !  We 
can  see  her  plainly  enough  now — as 
plainly  as  she  can  us  —  and  so  near,  just 
on  our  port  bow  !  We  are  lost  beyond 
hope  ;  yet  the  ladies  are  calm  and  mo- 
tionless, and  the  children  are  sleeping 
quietly  below.  Ha  !  there  it  comes  —  a 
shot.     "  Take  care  !  "     There  is  a    daz- 
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zling  glare  like  a  flash  of  sheet  lightning, 
a  deafening  roar  from  the  guns,  and  all  is 
gloom  again.  The  blue  light  has  burned 
out.  "  Any  one  hurt  ?  Were  we  struck  ?  ' ' 
"  No."  "  All  right ;  pitch  in  the  rosin, 
engineer,  and  shove  ahead  !  Hard-a- 
starboard  there  at  the  helm  !  "  There  is 
no  occasion  for  further  silence  now.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  superior  speed. 
The  swift  craft  doubles  on  her  track  like 
a  swallow,  and  stands  directly  out  to  sea. 
In  ten  minutes  she  is  safe.  Still,  the 
engines  do  not  cease  their  effort,  but  all 
night  long  she  leaves  the  coast  at  swiftest 
speed,  outward  bound  for  Bermuda. 
Vigilance  is  not  relaxed.  By  day  there 
are  lookouts  stationed  aloft,  and  every 
craft  like  a  steamer  is  carefully  shunned ; 
at  night,  again,  lights  are  out  as  before  ; 
and  so,  day  after  day,  until  at  length  the 
tall  beacon  on  Bermoethes  flashes  out  its 
friendly  blaze,  the  steamer  runs  in  under 
the  rocky  shore,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
cable  over  the  bows  tells  that  she  is  safely 
anchored  in  the  roadstead. 

In  the  early  morning,  with  a  negro 
pilot  on  board,  the  vessel  steams  tortu- 
ously through  narrow  channels  among 
picturesque  islands,— some  bald  and  wave- 
worn,  and  others  crowned  with  snowy 
cottages  nestling  in  groves  of  cedar,  with 
weather-stained  ruins  and  grim  martello 
towers  from  which  great  cannon  bristle, — 
and  rounding  a  point  abruptly,  comes  at 
once  in  full  view  of  the  romantic  port  of 
St.  George's,  with  its  crowded  shipping, 
its  white  and  yellow  limestone  houses,  its 
tropical  trees,  with  their  great  broad 
leaves,  its  many  skiffs  and  row-boats  pass- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  the  grand  old  hill 
behind,  with  its  signal-station  and  frown- 
ing battery.  There  the  blockade-runner, 
had  no  fear  of  Federal  cruisers,  albeit 
their  ports  might  yawn  and  cannon  bristle 
within  pistol  range. 

At  only  one  other  spot  on  the  globe 
could  be  seen  in  those  days  the  same 
commercial  features  that  made  Bermuda 
attractive  to  those  interested  in  keeping 
open  the  outlet  for  cotton.  As  at  Nassau, 
so  here,  the  attention  of  the  stranger 
entering  the  harbor  was  at  once  attracted 
to  the  sharp  and  graceful  outlines  of  the 
numerous  lead-colored  steamers  that  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  stream  or  moored  along- 


side the  wharves ;  and  among  all  the 
miscellaneous  shipping,  but  two  flags 
were  conspicuous  —  the  cross  of  St. 
George  and  the  Rebel  flag,  the  one  with 
its  crimson  field  and  the  other  with  its 
field  of  snowy  white.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  not  numerous,  for-  fear  of 
Rebel  cruisers  had  induced  the  Federal 
vessels  to  seek  the  protecting  aegis  of  the 
British  flag.  On  shore,  long  lines  of  cot- 
ton bales  lay  piled  upon  the  wharves ; 
vessels  bound  to  trans-Atlantic  ports  were 
busily  loading  with  the  precious  staple  ; 
gangs  of  stalwart  blacks  sweltered  in  the 
sun  as  they  plied  their  cotton  hooks. 
Then,  if  ever,  the  negroes  of  Bermuda 
had  fallen  upon  "  flush  times."  A  crown 
was  as  easily  earned  as  a  shilling  used  to 
be.  Boating  seemed  to  be  the  favorite 
employment  of  both  sexes.  Fleets  of 
skiffs  and  small  craft  of  all  descriptions 
thronged  like  bees  around  a  newly  ar- 
rived ship.  Negroes  of  every  size  and 
hue  clung  to  her  sides  and  clambered  up 
the  rigging,  anxious  to  earn  a  sixpence 
by  putting  passengers  ashore.  Ebony 
Venuses,  in  short  frocks  and  palm-leaf 
hats  with  enormous  brims,  vied  with 
greasy  and  dilapidated  Sambos  for  cus- 
tomers. Six  boats  insisted  upon  carrying 
the  same  passengers.  There  was  always 
a  ridiculous  rivalry  at  the  foot  of  the 
gangway  ladder,  and  an  incessant  bandy- 
ing of  epithets  and  threats.  And  when 
some  official  barge  hauled  in  alongside 
with  vigorous  sweep  of  oars,  there  was  a 
crash  among  the  lighter  skiffs,  a  clatter 
of  oars  and  paddles,  a  jargon  of  angry 
voices,  a  dodging  of  woolly  pates,  and 
a  rolling  of  whites  of  eyes  that  threatened 
disaster  somewhere. 

The  passenger  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  this  rivalry 
successfully,  did  not  find  St.  George's  a 
specially  attractive  place ;  nor  will  he 
to-day.  The  hot  sun  streams  up  from 
the  dazzling  white  of  its  narrow  limestone 
street  and  is  reflected  again  from  the 
walls  on  either  side.  Houses,  neat  and 
substantial  enough,  but  without  architec- 
tural plan,  are  inconveniently  placed  in 
the  path  just  where  one  wishes  to  go. 
Streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  intersect  each 
other  in  labyrinthian  perplexity.  The 
banana   and  pawpaw   grow   in  most   im- 
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probable  places,  and  dispute  with  the 
cottages  for  their  sites.  Descending  the 
hilly  roads,  the  foot  slips  into  a  gully, 
and  going  up,  the  toe  encounters  an  in- 
convenient rock.  Soldiers  in  red  coats 
flash  like  flambeaux  at  every  turn,  and 
everywhere  sailors,  blockade-runners,  cit- 
izens, merchants  and  lascivious  mulatto 
women  congregate  like  people  at  a  fair. 
The  plaza  or  open  square  is  crowded  with 
lazy  negroes  who  have  nothing  to  do ; 
not  far  away,  among  the  shipping,  is  a 
camp  of  black  women,  huddled  like  gyp- 
sies around  their  pots  and  fires,  engaged 
in  cooking  for  such  as  are  hungry  and 
not  curious  as  to  culinary  secrets.  Near 
at  hand  is  the  market  wharf,  crowded 
with  fishing  boats,  whose  sable  proprie- 
tors skin  huge  fish  with  dexterous  knives 
as  easily  as  one  draws  off  his  glove. 
These  will  always  give  good  weight  for 
an  extra  price  per  pound.  Trade  is  ac- 
tive in  all  the  shops,  and  not  one  but  has 
some  interest  in  the  blockade.  The  beer 
and  gin  shops  drive  a  thriving  business ; 
the  clothing  shops  coin  money ;  and  in 
the  larger  establishments  huge  piles  of 
blockade  goods  fill  every  nook  and 
cranny.  Every  one  has  his  hands  full  of 
business.  Ships  cannot  bring  supplies 
fast  enough.  Shops  are  repeatedly  emp- 
tied and  replenished.  The  large  hotels 
cannot  begin  to  accommodate  all  who 
apply,  even  though  the  charges  are  exor- 
bitant. Supplies  of  coals  constantly  ar- 
rive for  the  blockade  runners,  and  many 
a  swift  steamer  that  comes  from  England 
finds  her  most  profitable  venture  in  the 
direction  of  a  Confederate  port. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  in  the 
once  lethargic,  staid  old  town  of  St. 
George's  during  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
blockade.  Who  will  say  that  the  social 
benefits  derived  equalled  the  pecuniary 
profits?  What  old  resident  did  not 
shudder  at  the  corruption  that  danced 
attendance  upon  a  feverish  trade.  As 
every  project  and  every  venture,  in  those 
days,  looked  toward  the  southern  coast, 
of  course  the  inhabitants  were  intensely 
"  secesh."  More  than  one  resident  of 
the  islands  ran  the  blockade  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  South.  The  songs  of 
"  Dixie "  and  the  "  Bonny  Blue  Flag" 
were  heard  everywhere.    Even  the  negroes 


caught  the  infection,  and  sang  how  "Jeff 
Davis  is  a  gentleman  and  Abe  Lincoln  is 
a  fool."  Confederate  papers  were  re- 
ceived almost  semi-weekly.  Confederate 
flags  were  chalked  upon  the  walls  and 
gateways.  Pictures  of  prominent  south- 
erners and  of  Rebel  cruisers  adorned  the 
photograph  galleries.  Almost  every  house 
had  some  memento  of  the  Confederacy. 
British  goods  were  always  in  great  de- 
mand by  the  blockade  runners,  for  they 
would  have  no  dealings  with  Yankees. 
Accordingly  in  the  shops  could  be  found 
bushels  of  Connecticut  pins  and  cases  of 
Massachusetts  shoes  marked  "  London," 
elegant  felt  hats  from  New  York  labelled 
"  Paris,"  and  good,  old.  Irish  whiskey 
from  New  Jersey  ;  for  there  were  many 
articles  that  could  be  purchased  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and 
the  laws  of  trade  are  inflexible  —  "  the 
longest  pole  knocks  down  the  most  per- 
simmons." And  so  quantities  of  these 
goods  found  place  in  blockade  cargoes 
to  the  great  profit  of  speculative  patriots 
in  the  Northern  States. 

In  that  period  of  promiscuous  scram- 
bling for  wealth,  it  was  a  relief  to  escape 
from  this  contaminating  atmosphere  of 
St.  George's  to  shake  the  dust  from  the 
feet,  and  fly  at  a  spanking  gait  over  the 
hard  lime  road  toward  Hamilton.  It  is 
the  regular  mail  route,  and  a  finer  road  is 
seldom  seen.  It  is  a  luxury  to  drive  over 
such  a  road.  The  breeze  almost  always 
blows  fresh  from  the  ocean  and  tempers 
the  heat  of  the  ardent  sun.  Elegant 
equipages  are  encountered  at  frequent 
intervals,  for  they  have  fine  carriages  in 
Bermuda.  The  wheels  fly  around  with 
a  low,  pleasant  clatter  as  they  reel  off  the 
easy  miles,  and  the  horses  step  off  over 
steep  ascent  and  level  way  alike,  with  a 
gait  that  never  flags. 

Seldom  is  found  more  varied  or 
picturesque  scenery  than  among  the 
islands  of  Bermuda.  There  are  wooded 
dells  as  secluded  as  if  far  remote  from 
sea,  where  mangroves  grow  and  the  aroma 
of  the  sage  bush  perfumes  the  air.  There 
are  dark  avenues  of  cedars,  whose  dense 
foliage  shuts  out  the  sun.  Here,  on  a 
rising  knoll,  an  aristocratic  cottage  peers 
out  from  among  palmetto  groves  and 
clustering  banana  and  pawpaw.     Hedges 
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of  oleander  in  luxuriant  bloom  grow  high 
above  the  limestone  walls  that  gird  the 
road,  and  through  the  vista  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  ocean  beyond.  Then 
an  abrupt  turn  in  the  road  leads  to  a  nar- 
row neck  of  land  and  reveals  an  unob- 
structed view.  On  the  right  is  the  broad 
expanse  of  ocean,  with  snowy  sails  pen- 
cilled on  the  far  horizon,  and  sparkling 
lines  of  foam  that  break  over  the  coral 
reefs  nearer  shore  ;  on  the  left,  an  archi- 
pelago of  islets  —  some  of  them  densely 
wooded  —  with  outlines  sweeping  grace- 
fully into  all  conceivable  curves,  while 
others  are  mere  isolated  hummocks  of 
rocks,  where  the  surf  never  ceases  to 
thunder.  Now  we  cross  a  substantial 
bridge  that  joins  two  islands,  and  looking 
over  the  rail  down  into  the  deep  green 
water,  twelve  feet  or  more,  can  see  the 
large  fish  sporting  on  the  bottom.  Then 
there  is  a  ferry  to  cross,  and  after  that  the 
road  skirts  the  rocky  shore  so  closely  that 
one  can  toss  a  pebble  into  the  emerald 
sea  and  hear  the  sough  of  the  waves  that 
moan  and  murmur  in  the  selfsame  caves 
that  Calaban  knew  of  long  ago.  Here 
are  rocks  chafed  into  every  fantastic 
ships  by  the  angry  surges  which  in  storms 
dash  far  over  the  roadway.  At  intervals, 
pieces  of  wreck  are  strewn  —  relics  of 
fated  ships  lured  to  destruction  by  the 
siren  voices  of  sweet  Bermuda,  so  peace- 
ful when  the  sea  is  calm.  At  intervals 
great  watertanks  are  cut  into  the  rocky 
hillside  to  catch  the  rain,  for  the  Ber- 
mudians  have  no  wells,  and  must  pro- 
vide against  times  of  drought.  Approach- 
ing Hamilton,  the  road  turns  inland 
again,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  in  many 
places,  and  winding  over  hill  and  dale, 
through  shady  groves  of  cedar ;  past 
elegant  mansions,  half  hidden  by  foliage 
and  protected  from  intrusion  by  massive 
walls,  whose  tops  bristle  with  spikes  of 
broken  glass  laid  in  cement ;  past  little 
patches  of  arrowroot  and  sweet  potatoes  ; 
then  through  avenues  of  palmetto  and 
China  trees,  that  lead  up  to  a  pretty 
chapel  and  its  churchyard  ;  and  at  last  to 
the  coast  again,  where  there  are  romantic 
little  bays  with  houses  perched  upon  the 
very  shore,  ornamental  gardens  shut  in  by 
seawalls,  boat-houses, bathing-houses,  and 
jaunty  yachts  at  anchor. 


All  the  buildings  in  Bermuda  are  built 
of  limestone,  for  the  whole  island  is  but 
a  quarry  ;  and  when  a  carpenter  wishes  to 
build,  he  takes  his  saw  and  saws  himself 
a  house  from  the  material  at  hand.  The 
people  are  aristocratic,  but  hospitable ; 
the  mansions  elegant,  the  gardens  spa- 
cious and  beautiful ;  the  shaded  avenues 
and  suburban  retreats  afford  many  de- 
lightful drives. 

At  Somerset  are  fine  farms  and  grazing 
fields  for  the  cattle  that  are  brought  from 
New  York  and  Nova  Scotia  for  the  Ber- 
muda market.  At  Ireland  Island  are 
spacious  storehouses  for  the  garrison,  an 
iron  floating  battery,  several  strong  forti- 
fications, and  an  extensive  quarry.  Here 
also  are  some  of  the  finest  docks  in  the 
world,  all  built  by  convict  labor  that  ex- 
tended through  many  years  of  toils  (for 
Bermuda  was  a  penal  colony  once),  and 
here  are  the  huge  wooden  hulks  in  which 
they  were  confined,  still  moored  to  the 
quay.  Some  men-of-war  are  always  sta- 
tioned here. 

What  more  need  be  said  in  praise  of 
Bermuda,  or  in  descriptive  detail?  It  is 
true  that  the  flush  times  of  the  old  block- 
ading days  have  passed  away.  The 
golden  gains  they  then  enjoyed  were  as 
transitory  as  the  so-called  Southern  Con- 
federacy itself.  The  commercial  fabric 
upon  which  many  hopes  were  built  has 
crumbled.  The  motley  crowd  of  specula- 
tors and  cormorants  that  thronged  her 
streets  is  dispersed  forever.  Her  wharves 
no  longer  swarm  with  shipping.  Once 
more  she  has  lapsed  into  the  healthful 
quiet  of  her  former  peaceful  life.  The 
little  colony  lives  and  moves  in  blissful 
independence  of  the  vexed  questions  that 
distract  the  world  outside,  unmoved  by 
the  turmoil  of  political  strife.  Her  gov- 
ernor regularly  draws  his  ample  salary, 
her  legislators  receive  their  stated  pay  for 
settling  the  jaiomentous  affairs  of  the 
island,  and  the  citizens  are  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a  sufficiency  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  Invalids  still  seek  the 
genial  atmosphere  of  her  winter  months, 
and  hold  their  visits  always  in  kindly 
remembrance.  Happy  is  Bermuda  !  no 
longer  vexed  with  the  fever  of  excite- 
ment that  was  attendant  on  the  block- 
ade. 


HENRY  CLAY  AS  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

By  Mary  Parke?-  Follett. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  all  that  has 
been  written  about  Henry  Clay,  his 
Speakership  has  been  neglected. 
It  was  overshadowed  by  his  later  career. 
Yet  had  Clay's  public  life  ended  in  1825, 
with  the  close  of  his  service  as  Speaker, 
that  alone  would  have  marked  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Americans.  The  ac- 
counts of  Clay's  Speakership  are  based  to 
a  great  extent  on  reminiscences  and  hear- 
say, rather  than  upon  the  records.  It  has 
been  my  purpose  to  supplement  the  per- 
sonal narrative  by  use  of  the  Congres- 
sional journals  and  Debates.  This  ma- 
terial has  peculiar  value  because  it  dis- 
proves the  assumption  that  the  political 
development  of  the  Speaker's  power  dates 
from  recent  times.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  that  Henry  Clay  was  the  first  polit- 
ical Speaker. 

The  choice  of  Clay  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  181 1  marks 
a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people, — a  change,  first,  in  the  objects 
of  their  national  system,  and,  secondly,  in 
the  parliamentary  methods  by  which  those 
objects  were  attained.  In  1 811,  the  ac- 
tive young  Republicans,  who  were  boldly 
taking  matters  into  their  own  hands,  re- 
belled against  their  cautious  elders,  and 
demanded  a  more  vigorous  policy.  War 
with  Great  Britain  was  the  emphatic  cry. 
President  Madison  was  unfit  to  direct 
military  operations.  Congress  had  shown 
weakness  and  timidity.  A  crisis  had 
come  when  the  nation  needed  a  new 
leader,  and  needed  him  in  a  position 
which  should  correspond  to  his  conse- 
quence and  power.  The  natural  leader 
of  that  moment  was  Henry  Clay.  That 
the  position  he  was  given  from  which  to 
lead  the  country  was  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  fact  of 
great  significance. 

The  new  principles  set  forth  during 
Clay's  long  service  were,  first,  the  in- 
crease of  the  Speaker's  parliamentary 
power ;  secondly,  the  retention  of  his 
personal  influence  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  estab- 


lishment of  his  position  as  legislative 
leader.  As  a  presiding  officer  Clay  from 
the  first  showed  that  he  considered  him- 
self not  the  umpire,  but  the  leader  of  the 
House.  His  object  was  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly to  govern  the  House  as  far  as 
possible.  In  this  he  succeeded  to  an  ex- 
tent never  before  or  since  equalled  by  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Clay  was  the  boldest  of  Speakers.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  political  officer.  Speakers  now, 
to  be  sure,  following  the  example  of  such 
predecessors  as  Clay,  seek  to  give  their 
party  every  possible  advantage  from  their 
position  in  the  Chair ;  yet,  on  occasions 
when  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  they  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the 
Speaker  as  a  parliamentary  officer.  But 
Clay  had  no  thought  of  effacing  himself 
in  the  least  degree.  He  allowed  no  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  attitude  on  the 
subjects  that  came  before  the  House  to 
pass  unused.  When  in  181 2  the  repeal 
of  Non-intercourse  came  up,  instead  of 
simply  throwing  his  casting-vote  with  the 
nays,  he  took  occasion  to  express  "the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  having  opportunity  to 
manifest  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
measure."  He  was  the  first  Speaker, 
moreover,  and  one  of  very  few,  to  vote 
when  his  vote  could  make  no  difference 
in  the  result.  He  demanded  the  right 
for  the  first  time  when  the  attempt  was 
made  in  181 7  to  pass  the  Internal  Im- 
provement bill  over  the  President's  veto. 
Often  Clay  was  very  arbitrary.  When 
Mr.  Winthrop  became  Speaker,  Clay  gave 
him  this  advice  :  "  Decide  promptly,  and 
never  give  the  reasons  for  your  decisions. 
The  House  will  sustain  your  decisions, 
but  there  will  always  be  men  to  cavil  and 
quarrel  over  your  reasons."  His  concep- 
tion of  the  Speakership  was  too  wide  for 
the  canons  of  parliamentary  law  of  that 
time.  When  an  aim  was  set  clearly  be- 
fore him,  he  was  too  impatient  to  think 
of  choosing  between  proper  and  improper 
means.      He  took  the  means  which  would 
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most  easily  and  quickly  accomplish  his 
end.  With  a  fearless  nature  and  abun- 
dant faith  in  himself,  he  was  heedless  of 
consequences. 

An  instance  of  his  manipulation  of  the 
rules  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  he 
stopped  debate  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
May  29,  181 2.  Randolph  had  the  floor. 
He  was  first  informed  by  the  Speaker  that 
he  could  not  proceed  unless  he  submitted 
a  motion  to  the  House.  He  complied 
with  the  requirement,  and  again  raised  his 
voice  to  debate  the  question.  Again  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  ruling  that  there 
could  be  no  debate  until  the  House  had 
consented  to  consider  the  proposition. 
The  House  took  its  cue  and  refused  con- 
sideration ;  and  Randolph,  the  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  the  majority,  was  thus  thrust 
from  the  floor. 

In  a  later  instance,  also  involving  John 
Randolph,  Clay  accomplished  his  ends 
only  by  a  piece  of  decidedly  sharp  prac- 
tice. On  March  3,  1820,  Randolph 
moved  that  the  vote  of  the  preceding 
day  on  the  bill  embodying  the  Missouri 
Compromise  be  reconsidered.  Clay  de- 
cided the  motion  out  of  order,  "  until  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  morning  ...  be 
disposed  of."  A  little  later  Randolph 
moved  "  that  the  House  retain  in  their 
possession  the  Missouri  Bill  until  the 
period  should  arrive  when  ...  a  motion  to 
reconsider  should  be  in  order."  This  mo- 
tion, also,  the  Speaker  refused  to  entertain. 
And  when  at  last  Randolph  was  allowed 
to  bring  up  the  Compromise,  the  Speaker 
suavely  stated  that  "  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  on  that  bill  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  the  Clerk, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider could  not  be  entertained." 

Clay's  success  in  ruling  the  House  was 
not  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  he  realized 
the  parliamentary  power  of  his  office,  but 
even  more  to  his  quickness  in  using  his 
position  so  as  to  influence  the  mind  of 
the  House.  Thus  the  duty  of  stating 
the  question  in  the  confusion  of  debate 
was  one  particularly  suited  to  Clay's  gifts. 
His  ability  as  a  parliamentarian  is  justly 
summed  up  in  Mr.  Winthrop's  criticism 
when  he  says  :  "  He  was  no  painstaking 
student  of  parliamentary  law,  but  more 
frequently  found  the  rules  of  his  govern- 


ance in  his  own  instinctive  sense  of  what 
was  practicable  and  proper  than  in 
'  Hatsell's  Precedents,'  or  •'  Jefferson's 
Manual.'  "  It  is  true  that  no  decision 
made  by  Henry  Clay  was  ever  reversed 
by  the  House.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  his 
biographers  tell  us,  that  harmony  was  the 
chief  characteristic  of  his  service.  The 
House  was  "  harmonious,"  not  because  it 
always  agreed  with  the  Speaker,  but  be- 
cause he  usually  mastered  it. 

Clay's  leadership  in  Congress  was 
asserted  not  only  in  his  opportunities  as 
presiding  officer,  but  also  by  his  con- 
tinued activity  as  an  individual  member. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
expects  to  give  up  his  rights  as  a  member 
for  the  sake  of  sitting  in  the  Chair.  Our 
first  Speakers  wavered  between  the  Eng- 
lish parliamentary  conception  of  the 
Chair  and  certain  traditions  inherited 
from  colonial  practice.  Henry  Clay  in 
accepting  the  Speakership  never  for  a 
moment  expected  to  deny  himself  the 
right  to  vote,  and  to  exercise  his  un- 
rivalled talents  as  a  persuasive  speaker. 
He  at  once  took  ground  that  tended 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Speaker.  When  casting  his  vote,  he 
never  considered  his  position  as  presid- 
ing officer,  but  demanded  and  obtained 
the  full  force  of  a  member's  vote.  Every 
subsequent  Speaker  has,  therefore,  known 
that  in  accepting  an  election  he  forfeited 
no  privilege.  Next  to  voting,  the  princi- 
pal right  of  a  member  is  to  debate.  Many 
of  Clay's  biographers  assert  that  he  fre- 
quently left  the  Chair  when  affairs  were 
not  going  as  he  wished,  in  order 
that  he  might  give  a  new  character 
to  proceedings.  A  careful  search  in  the 
''Journals  and  Debates  of  Congress," 
however,  reveals  no  evidence  of  Clay's 
speaking  when  the  House  was  not  in 
Committee  of  the  Wnole  ;  and  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wnole  the  Speaker  has  the 
status  of  a  private  member,  and  may 
both  speak  and  vote  as  he  pleases. 
Henry  Clay  established  the  precedent  of 
the  Speaker  exercising  the  right  so  freely 
that  he  virtually  employed  his  prestige  as 
Speaker  on  most  of  the  important  mea- 
sures that  came  up.  The  precedent, 
therefore,  established  the  tradition  that  a 
party  in   putting   a   leader   in   the   Chair 
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does  not  deprive  itself  of  his  services  on 
the  floor. 

Clay  went  even  further.  It  was  hah 
understood  that  all  important  affairs  were 
to  be  discussed  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  in  order  that  Clay's  voice  should 
not  be  lost.  Once  at  least  the  records 
show  that  this  was  the  object  of  going 
into  Committee ;  and  on  one  occasion 
Clay  seems  to  have  ventured  on  an  im- 
plied reproof  to  the  House  for  having 
omitted  this  attention  to  him.  The 
House  was  in  Committee  on  the  raising 
of  an  additional  military  force.  The 
Chairman  was  about  to  put  the  question 
on  the  Committee  rising,  when  Clay 
announced  that  he  must  delay  them 
longer,  and  proceeded  to  say  that 

"  When  the  subject  of  the  bill  was  before  the 
House  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  it  was  the  plea- 
sure of  the  House  to  discuss  it  while  he  was  in 
the  Chair.  He  did  not  complain  of  this  course 
of  proceeding;  for  he  did  not  at  any  time  wish 
the  House  from  considerations  personal  to  him  to 
depart  from  the  mode  of  transacting  the  public 
business  which  they  thought  best.  He  merely  ad- 
verted to  it  as  an  apology  for  the  trouble  he  was 
about  to  give  the  Committee.  He  was  at  all 
times  disposed  to'take  his  share  of  responsibility, 
and  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  his  constituents  and 
to  himself  to  submit  to  their  attention  a  few  ob- 
servations." 

Other  speakers  have  been  potent  in 
the  Chair ;  and  other  Speakers,  as  Mr. 
Carlisle  and  Mr.  Reed,  have  made 
speeches  from  the  floor.  But  no  other 
Speaker  has  ever  so  combined  the  func- 
tions of  a  moderator,  a  member,  and  a 
leader.  Clay  often  at  once  framed  the 
policy  of  the  House,  appointed  the 
man  who  should  guide  proceedings  from 
the  Chair  of  the  Committee,  and  him- 
self took  the  management  and  control  of 
the  debate.  The  vigor  and  efficiency  of 
Clay's  rule  are  apparent  in  the  contrast 
between  the  Congress  of  1814,  when 
Clay  was  absent  in  Europe,  and  that  of 
1 81 5,  when  he  was  again  in  the  Chair. 
While  the  first  was  notably  incompetent, 
the  latter  has  been  characterized  as  the 
most  active  Congress  that  ever  sat  at 
Washington. 

Clay's  political  influence  and  leader- 
ship extended  far  beyond  Congress.  He 
not  only  led  the  House,  but  during  the 
first  period  of  his  rule  the  whole  govern- 
ment   seemed     to    fall    under    his    sway. 


Clay's  Speakership  may  be  divided  into 
two  periods,  corresponding  to  the  two 
presidential  administrations  of  Madison 
and  Monroe.  Let  us  glance  at  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  Speaker  and  President 
in  those  periods.  The  comparison  shows 
in  the  most  striking  manner  to  how  great 
an  extent  the  Speaker  was  a  political 
officer.  When  Clay  entered  the  Speak- 
ership his  policy  included  war  as  its  first 
object  !  To  Henry  Clay  more  than  any 
one  else  we  owe  the  war  of  181 2.  The 
committees  were  at  once  constituted  for 
war.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Senate  and  Executive.  On  one  occa- 
sion at  least  we  know  that  Clay  had  a 
conference  with  the  President,  and  the 
result  of  that  conference  was  the  confi- 
dential message  of  April  1,  recommend- 
ing an  embargo  of  sixty  days.  The 
President  was  not  opposed  to  war,  but 
was  timid,  and  he  resigned,  with  appar- 
ent willingness,  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign policy  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  With  characteristic 
wit,  Randolph  summed  up  the  relation  of 
Clay  and  Madison  thus  : 

"  After  you  have  raised  these  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  —  shall  we  form  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  to  carry  on  the  war,  or  shall  we  depute 
the  power  to  the  Speaker?  Shall  we  declare  that 
the  Executive  not  being  capable  of  discerning 
the  public  interest,  or  not  having  spirit  to  pursue 
it,  we  have  appointed  a  committee  to  take  the 
President  and  Cabinet  into  custody?" 

The  unusual  appointment  of  the  Speaker 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  execute 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  a  recognition  of 
his  services  as  originator  and  supporter 
of  the  war. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Monroe's 
administration,  in  181 7,  the  case  was 
quite  different.  Clay  at  once  assumed  a 
position  of  open  hostility  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Monroe  refused  to  receive  his 
course  of  action  from  the  Speaker.  In 
form  the  contest  for  supremacy  was  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  :  but 
Clay's  practical  success  shows  that  when 
the  legislative  branch  gains  over  the 
executive,  it  is  the  Speaker  who  gets  the 
spoils  of  the  battle.  It  shows  also  that 
in  any  such  struggle  the  Speaker  has  the 
greater  chance  to  win.  Clay  exerted  all 
his  powers  in  favor  of  internal  improve- 
ments, a  protective  tariff,  recognition  of 
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the  South  American  governments,  and 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  His  proposal 
to  send  a  minister  to  the  South  American 
Republics  was  clearly  an  encroachment 
on  executive  powers.  Yet  all  these  great 
measures  were  carried  through,  little 
checked  by  the  vetoes  interspersed  as 
warnings  by  both  Madison  and  Monroe. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that 
Clay  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
nation  from  1811  to  1825.  That  he  felt 
satisfied  with  the  opportunities  which  the 
Speakership  offered  him  is  evident  from 
his  refusal  of  various  executive  appoint- 
ments. In  1825,  when  he  finally  left  the 
House,  his  chief  reason  was  probably 
that  the  Speakership,  however  influential 
an  office,  is  not  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
Presidency. 

Clay's  use  of  the  Speakership  satisfied 
not  only  himself  but  the  House.  It  is  a 
fact  of  the  greatest  significance  that  the 
cries  of  tyrant  and  despot,  so  often 
raised  of  late  years  against  Speakers  less 
domineering,  were  not  then  heard.  Yet 
Clay  added  to  the  previously  existing 
body  of  Speaker's  powers  much  more 
than  has  been  added  by  any  subsequent 
Speaker,  even  including  Mr.  Reed  ;  and 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  thought  of 
excusing  his  actions  on  the  ground  of 
"the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered 
to  parliamentary  law."  He  did  what  he 
did  confessedly  as  leader  of  his  party,  to 
push  through  the  measures  he  had  at 
heart.  Yet  no  voice  was  raised  to  cry 
"abuse  of  office."  His  enemies  found 
nothing  in  his  conception  of  the  Speak- 
ership to  denounce.  His  friends  consid- 
ered it  a  special  claim  to  admiration. 
"  His  enlarged  and  commanding  mind," 
says  Mr.  Foster, 

"  could  not  be  content  to  sit  in  inglorious  ease 
and  maintain  the  good  order  of  an  assembly,  with- 
out endeavoring  to  infuse  wisdom  into  their  de- 
liberations and  aiding  in  an  attempt  to  guide  and 
influence  their  decisions." 

We  ask,  and  with  the  recent  events  of 
the  Speakership  in  our  minds  we  ask 
with  an  eager  curiosity,  how  Henrv  Clay 
was  able  to  carry  out  his  conception  of 
the  Speakership.  A  part  of  our  answer 
may  be  found  in  personal  qualifications 
which  made  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
office.     He  displayed   in  the  first  place 


a  remarkable  tact,  a  tact  which  showed 
itself  not  only  in  his  treatment  of  mem- 
bers, but  also  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
own  privileges.  Few  Speakers  have 
known  so  well  as  Henry  Clay  how  to 
measure  their  power  so  as  to  obtain  the 
utmost  possible,  and  yet  not  go  beyond 
that  unwritten  standard  oi  "fairness" 
which  exists  in  every  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, —  how  to  observe  the  subtle 
yet  essential  difference  between  "  politi- 
cal "  and  "partisan"  action.  His  ap- 
pointments of  Chairmen  of  Committees, 
and  of  Chairmen  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  were  almost  invariably  from 
his  party  friends.  Yet  he  sometimes 
made  exceptions  ;  perhaps  the  most  grace- 
ful was  the  placing  of  Daniel  Webster  in 
1823,  at  the  head  of  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary.  Still  more  was  his 
success  due  to  that  wonderful  personal 
fascination  which  few  could  withstand. 
His  manner  in  the  Chair  must  have  been 
the  ideal  bearing  of  a  presiding  officer. 
Although  prompt,  firm  and  decisive,  his 
invariable  courtesy  and  geniality  pre- 
vented offence.  All  testify  to  the  mar- 
vellous charm  of  his  voice  and  manner, 
which  attracted  attention,  awakened  sym- 
pathy, and  compelled  obedience.  He 
had  a  bold  and  commanding  spirit  which 
imposed  its  will  upon  those  around  him. 
He  carried  all  before  him  by  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  his  nature.  Thus  his  per- 
sonal magnetism  combined  with  his  im- 
perious nature  to  give  him  complete 
ascendency  over  his  own  party,  and  the 
easy  leadership  of  the  House. 

Like  many  other  American  institutions, 
the  development  of  the  Speakership  has 
depended  in  part  upon  political  ideas 
current  when  the  government  was  founded, 
in  part  on  the  men  who  have  filled  the 
office  and  given  form  to  unwritten  laws, 
in  part  on  the  rise  of  new  conditions 
which  require  a  new  system.  The 
political  tradition  has  been  so  strongly  for 
an  impartial  Chairman,  that  political 
writers  still  speak  of  it  as  the  normal 
state  of  things,  from  which  Mr.  Reed 
and  others  wilfully  depart.  But  mean- 
while, the  counter  tradition  of  a  political 
Speaker  has  been  unconsciously  and  in- 
voluntarily established.  Perhaps  the 
next     step    will    be     its    deliberate    and 
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formal  acceptance.  From  colonial  times 
on  there  was  some  notion  of  a  Speaker 
as  party  leader.  Clay  seized  upon  this 
notion  and  developed  it.  He  was  keen 
enough  to  see  and  strong  enough  to 
grasp  the  full  power  of  his  office  ;  and  his 
influence  came  at  a  time  when  there  was 
still  a  choice  between  the  two  ideas 
which  have  struggled  for  supremacy  in 
the  development  of  the  Speakership.  It 
was  Henry  Clay  more  than  any  other  in- 
dividual who  determined  the  direction 
which  that  office  should  take.  Within 
twenty-three  years  after  the  meeting  of 
the  first  Congress,  Clay  led  the  people  to 
a  willing  acquiescence  in  the  political  idea. 
When  eighty  years  later  a  Speaker  arose 
with  a  similar  purpose,  though  with  less 
tact  in  effecting  it,  his  action  was  called 
revolutionary,  and  moralists  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  from  it  the  degenera- 
tion of  our  Republic  since  its  foundation. 
This  brief  survey  of  Clay's  administration, 
however,  shows  that  Mr.  Reed's  enemies 
are  certainly  wrong  in  one  respect,  that  is 
in  their  assertion  that  his  conception  of 
the  Speakership  is  an  innovation  in  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  shows  that  the  Speakership  from  the 
first  tended  to  become  what  Clay  made 
it ;  that  in  the  early  years  of  Congress  it 
did  not  rest,  as  has  been  so  often  asserted, 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  present  Speaker- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
Clay's  successful  and  unquestioned  use 
of  extraordinary  powers  cannot  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  his  great  personality, 
since  these  have  been  reaffirmed  by  so 
many  of  his  successors.  Apparently, 
there  is  a  force  stronger  than  tradition 
and  more  permanent  than  personal  in- 
fluence, which  tends  to  make  the  Speaker 


a  party  and  parliamentary  leader.  The 
war  of  1 812  brought  out  the  necessity, 
for  leadership.  The  growing  require-lt 
ments  of  the   House   of  Representatives  j 


made  it  necessary  to  lodge  power  some 
where.  It  seemed  the  only  way  out  of 
many  difficulties  to  give  that  power  to 
the  Speaker.  Moreover,  our  whole  his- 
tory shows  that  even  Republics  must 
delegate  power  and  responsibility  to  some 
one ;  and  that  the  power  of  one  man, 
chosen  for  two  years  and  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  safeguards,  is  safer  than 
the  power  of  three  hundred.  Nothing  in 
our  history  brings  out  more  forcibly  both 
the  need  of  one-man  power,  and  the 
opportunity  which  the  Speakership  offers 
for  one-man  power,  than  Henry  Clay's 
administration.  To  say  that  the  Speaker 
shall  be  no  longer  a  political  officer  is 
either  to  confess  an  ignorance  of  the 
lines  upon  which  our  institutions  are  de- 
veloping, or  to  propose  legislative  anarchy. 
Take  away  the  Speaker's  power  and  you 
apply  the  ineptitude  of  Macon's  Speaker- 
ship of  1809  to  the  complicated  affairs 
of  1 80 1. 

There  have  indeed  been  a  few  Speak- 
ers, like  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  construed 
the  privileges  of  the  office  narrowly  and 
seem  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  par- 
liamentary office  to  which  were  added  a 
few  political  duties.  But  such  a  concep- 
tion of  the  Speakership,  however  dignified 
and  admirable,  is  clearly  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  natural  trend  of  our  institutions. 
The  men  who  will  later  be  seen  to  have 
had  the  most  influence  on  the  office  will 
probably  be  such  men  as  Clay  and  Reed ; 
men  who  have  attempted  —  perhaps  too 
ungently  —  to  adapt  the  office  to  the 
growth  of  the  House  and  of  the  nation. 


A   SHAKER   COMMUNITY. 

By  James  K.  Reeve. 


HE  community  of  Shak- 
ers at  Union  Village,  or 
"  Shakertown"  as  it  is 
irreverently  dubbed  by 
the  "world"  therea- 
bout, is  the  oldest  Shaker 
settlement  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  community  was  estab- 
lished in  1805,  when  Cincinnati,  thirty 
miles  away,  was  a  village  of  only  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  when  land  was 
cheap  and  Indians  plenty  in  what  is  now 
the  garden  spot  of  Ohio  —  the  beautiful 
valley  between  the  two  Miamis. 

The  three  "Witnesses,"  as  their  mis- 
sionaries were  called,  who  were  sent  out 
by  the  community  at  Mount  Lebanon, 
New  York,  early  in  the  year  1805,  were 
received  here  by  Malchas  Worley,  a  pros- 
perous farmer,  who  speedily  became  a 
convert  to,  and  a  "believer"  in  the  Shaker 
doctrines,  and  in  consequence  consecrated 
himself  and  his  property  to  their  cause. 

About  this  nucleus  the  community  grew 
rapidly ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  an 
indication  of  the  respect  in  which  the 
memory  of  Malchas  Worley  is  held  by 
the  society,  that  his  dwelling  still  stands 
near  the  centre  of  the  village,  kept  intact 
and  in  good  repair. 

Small  as  the  community  was  at  the 
beginning,  few  in  numbers  and  weak  finan- 
cially, there  was  an  element  about  it 
that  speedily  attracted  many  others.  The 
simplicity  and  austerity  of  their  lives, 
and  the  virtues  of  personal  purity  as 
taught  and  practised  by  them,  were  ap- 
parently more  attractive  in  that  day  than 
now.  And  perhaps  the  feeling  that  in 
union  there  was  strength  was  of  some 
effect  in  the  new  and  thinly  settled 
country. 

They  were  fortunate  in  their  choice  of 
location,  as  their  lands  were  very  rich, 
and  the  country  about  them  soon  began 
to  fill  up  rapidly.  As  new  converts  joined 
them,  they  added  their  lands  and  per- 
sonal accumulations  to  the  community 
fund,  until  finally  they  numbered  a  mem- 


bership of-  nearly  six  hundred ;  and  pos- 
sessed as  common  property,  four  thousand 
acres  of  excellent  land,  well  stocked  with 
cattle,  swine,  and  horses,  and  improved 
with  substantial  buildings  which  could 
house  them  all  comfortably. 

This  heyday  of  their  prosperity  was 
reached  within  twenty-five  years  from  the 
beginning.  Since  then  their  decline  in 
membership  has  been  gradual,  but  sure. 
When  Mr.  Wordhoff  visited  the  commu- 
nity in  1875,  he  reported  their  number  at 
two  hundred  and  fifteen.  Now  there 
are  barely  one  hundred  of  them,  and  most 
of  those  who  remain  are  far  beyond  the 
prime  of  life.  Notwithstanding  their  nu- 
merical decline,  they  have  continued  to  be 
thrifty  managers,  and  in  spite  of  it  and 
of  the  pervading  agricultural  depression 
have  kept  their  possessions  intact. 

Their  industry  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
line  of  agricultural  pursuits.  During  the 
time  that  the  membership  was  at  the 
highest  they  were  able  to  accumulate  rap- 
idly, as  they  could  perform  all  their  own 
labor,  and  so  were  at  no  expense  for 
wages ;  while  the  cost  of  their  own  main- 
tenance, owing  to  simplicity  of  dress  and 
habits,  and  because  of  perfect  community 
of  interest,  was  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  figure,  consistent  with  comfort 
and  decency.  Now,  this  number  being 
small,  and  the  majority  being  past  the  age 
at  which  they  can  accomplish  much  phy- 
sical labor,  they  have  to  employ  a  great 
deal  of  help  in  the  farming  operations. 

A  young  face  is  now  a  rarity  among 
them  ;  desirable  accessions  have  almost 
ceased,  and  there  has  been  a  pretty 
steady  dropping  out  of  the  younger  and 
middle-aged  members,  while  death  keeps 
busy  among  the  older  ones.  It  would 
seem  that  without  the  infusion  of  new 
blood  and  new  life,  that  only  youth  can 
provide,  the  total  extinction  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  only  a  question  of  time. 
But  so  great  is  their  faith  in  the  truth  and 
vitality  of  their  principle,  that  apparently 
they  do  not  look  upon  such  an  ultimate 
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termination  as  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility. 

Union  Village  is  composed  of  substan- 
tial buildings  which  are  scattered  for  half 
a  mile  along  the  public  road  which  passes 
through  the  Shaker  estate.  The  buildings 
are  principally  of  brick,  of  plain,  solid 
appearance,  and  wholly  free  from  any  hint 
of  architectural  ornamentation.  Some  of 
the  larger  ones  might  be  taken  for  coun- 
try hotels,  or  for  asylum  buildings  of  some 
sort. 

The  houses  stand  near  the  street,  which 
is  pleasantly  shaded  by  a  row  of  fine 
maples  on  either  side,  and  a  neat  but 
narrow  walk  of  flagstones  runs  beneath 
the  trees  for  the  entire  length  of  the  village. 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  family 
houses,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
from  a  dozen  to  fifty  or  more  members ; 
of  these,  the  house  of  the  trustees  is  the 
largest,  and  contains  the  "  orifice  "  where 
strangers  are  entertained,  and  business 
with  the  outer  world  transacted.  There 
is  also  a  chapel,  blacksmith-shop,  broom 
factory,  tenant  houses,  etc.,  together  with 
numerous  large  barns  and  stables,  and 
some  buildings  that  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use because  of  an  insufficient  member- 
ship to  occupy  them  all. 

While  there  is  absolute  community  of 
interest,  so  far  as  ultimate  profit  or  loss 
is  concerned,  there  is  yet  "  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel":  the  community  being 
divided  into  families,  each  occupying 
certain  buildings  and  lands,  and  having 
individual  interests.  In  this  manner  the 
farm  management  is  simplified,  and  pos- 
sibly a  generous  spirit  of  rivalry  is  in- 
stituted that  redounds  to  the  greatest 
benefit  of  the  whole. 

At  the  head  of  the  community  is  the 
ministry,  composed  of  four  of  the  lead- 
ing members  —  two  brethren  and  two 
sisters  —  as  in  this  sect  women  have 
equal  voice  with  the  men.  These  have 
the  general  control  and  supervision  of 
all  interests.  At  the  head  of  each  family 
are  four  elders  —  or  properly,  elder 
brethren  and  sisters  —  who  have  charge 
of  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  family ;  and 
four  deacons  and  deaconnesses  who  con- 
trol the  temporal  affairs.  The  title  to 
property  is  vested  in  trustees,  who  hold 
it  in  trust  for  the  whole. 


To  each  family  is  allotted,  by  the  min- 
istry, a  certain  portion  of  the  land,  with 
the  necessary  buildings,  at  a  fixed  rental. 
Upon  this  the  family  may  pursue  such  a 
course  of  agriculture  as  seems  to  them 
the  most  desirable.  The  profits  which 
result,  after  providing  for  the  family 
maintenance,  may  be  expended  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  land,  the  pur- 
chase of  stock,  or  may  be  invested. 
But  always  and  in  everything  subject  to 
the  final  control  of  the  ministry.  As 
they  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  human 
nature,  there  is  a  natural  ambition  with 
each  family  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
their  methods.  Should  a  year,  or  a  se- 
ries of  years  prove  uriremunerative,  the 
family  is  not  dispossessed  from  its  land, 
but  such  aid  is  extended  by  the  com- 
munity as  seems  just  and  desirable. 
Each  family  keeps  its  own  accounts,  and 
an  account  is  kept  between  each  and  the 
community. 

The  first  and  leading  tenet  of  Shaker- 
ism  is  the  maintenance  of  celibacy.  To 
effect  this  they  do  not  lead  cloistered 
lives,  nor  do  they  depend  upon  vows. 
In  entering  the  community  one  must 
express  a  willingness  to  conform  to  this 
requirement.  If,  afterwards,  any  wish 
to  marry,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  no 
hindrance  is  placed  in  the  way ;  but  be- 
fore doing  so  their  relations  with  the 
community  must  be  dissolved.  Cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness  with  them,  and 
idleness  and  wastefulness  are  vicious 
habits  that  will  not  be  tolerated.  Absti- 
nence from  holding  or  acquiring  private 
property  is  obligatory  upon  all  who  come 
into  full  fellowship.  War,  oaths,  debts, 
and  seeking  after  the  honors  of  the 
world,  must  be  avoided. 

In  joining  the  community,  the  convert 
must  make  an  open  confession  of  all  sins, 
pay  all  debts,  and  so  far  as  possible  make 
restitution  for  all  wrongs  done.  All  pri- 
vate property  must  be  given  into  the 
general  fund,  and  all  legal  claim  upon 
the  same  renounced  ;  and  henceforth  all 
labor  performed  must  be  for  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

No  husband  or  wife  is  permitted  to 
separate,  except  legally  or  by  mutual 
consent,  in  order  to  be  received  into  the 
Shakers.     And  no  one  who  abandons  his 
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or  her  partner  without  just  or  legal  cause, 
will  be  received.  And  in  case  of  a  pa- 
rent separating  from  his  children,  or  a 
husband  from  his  wife,  in  order  to  join 
them,  an  equitable  division  of  property 
must  first  be  made. 

Any  one  who  fulfils  these  requirements 
is  eligible  for  membership ;  but  they  are 
at  first  only  received  on  probation  into 
the  "  novitiate  "  family  —  the  family  keep- 
ing up  the  closest  relations  with  the 
"  world,"  as  distinguished  from  the  church 
family,  which  more  nearly  concerns  itself 
with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Here  they  are  tried,  by  the 
test  of  constant  companionship,  to  de- 
termine if  they  are  willing  to  conform 
wholly  to  the  requirements  and  the  lives 
of  the  sect,  as  well  as  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  withdrawing  if  they  find 
the  life  uncongenial. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  of  probation, 
if  both  parties  are  fully  satisfied,  the 
novitiate  renounces  family  ties  and  all 
affiliation  with  the  outer  world,  and  con- 
secrates himself,  his  property,  and  his 
labor  to  the  community.  After  this,  if 
he  desires  to  sever  his  connection  with 
them  he  cannot  legally  take  anything 
away,  however  much  he  may  have  brought 
in.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
Shakers  claim  that  no  member  who  goes 
away  in  peace  is  ever  allowed  to  leave 
with  empty  hands. 

The  sect  of  Shakers  had  its  origin  in 
the  grafting  of  spiritualism  upon  the 
sober  practices  of  the  Quakers. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
some  members  of  the  society  of  Quakers,  in 
England,  who  had  became  subjects  of  the 
revival  begun  by  spiritualists  in  Europe 
about  that  time,  associated  themselves 
together  into  a  society,  from  which 
sprang  directly  the  American  Shakers, 
through  Ann  Lee,  who  became  a  member 
of  it. 

This  society  had  no  forms,  creeds, 
rules  of  faith,  or  of  worship.  Their  one 
article  of  belief  was  that  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  and  on  all  occasions 
they  testified  that  His  appearance  was 
near  at  hand. 

From  their  practices  when  meeting 
together  they  were  contemptuously  given 
the    name    of  Shakers.     After    sitting   a 


while  they  would  be  seized  with  a  mighty 
trembling,  as  they  thought  themselves 
about  to  be  the  witnesses  of  some  mighty 
manifestation.  Again  they  would  be  ex- 
ercised with  singing,  shouting,  and  leap- 
ing for  joy  at  the  near  prospect  of  salva- 
tion ;  body  and  limbs  would  become 
agitated  —  shaking,  walking,  and  running 
about  the  floor  ;  various  movements  were 
indulged  in,  such  as  swiftly  passing  and 
repassing  each  other  —  as  one  chronicler 
puts  it,  "  Like  clouds  agitated  by  a  mighty 
wind." 

These  performances,  which  brought 
them  into  ridicule,  and  which  certainly 
must  have  appeared  ridiculous  enough  to 
lookers-on,  they  claimed  to  be  the  mani- 
festations of  the  spirit  acting  within  them. 

In  1774,  Ann  Lee,  then  a  young 
woman  and  a  member  of  this  society,  who 
claimed  that  she  had  before  seen  Christ 
in  a  vision,  had  a  revelation  in  which  she 
was  commanded  to  come  to  America  and 
establish  the  church  in  the  new  world. 

In  obedience  to  this  command  she 
gathered  a  few  friends  and  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  established  the  first 
Shaker  settlement  at  Watervliet,  seven 
miles  from  Albany,  New  York ;  and  from 
this  has  sprung  the  seventeen  or  eighteen 
communities  now  in  existence  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  this 
people  have  never  attempted  to  spread 
themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Union ;  their  explanation  of  this  is,  that 
they  need  that  freedom  of  person  and  of 
speech  —  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  con- 
science —  and  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  that  can  be  obtained  here  and  not 
elsewhere. 

The  Shakers  are  spiritualists,  and  be- 
lieve that  communication  may  be  estab- 
lished between  the  two  worlds,  and  that 
we  may  receive  the  outward  and  visible 
manifestation  of  this  by  means  of  signs ; 
they  claim  Shakerism  to  be  the  ultimate 
Christian  Church,  and  that  the  redemption 
of  the  race  lies  within  them  ;  they  con- 
demn marriage  as  not  a  Christian  in- 
stitution, but  that  men  and  women  should 
live  together  as  brethren  and  sisters  — 
the  members  of  one  great  household. 

Among  the  misconceptions  under 
which   the  Shakers  have   labored  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  world,  but  which  are  now 
generally  removed,  are  :  that  they  be- 
lieved Ann  Lee  to  be  a  witch,  "  because 
she  was  known  (sic)  to  possess  super- 
natural powers";  and  that  they  thought 
her  more  than  human  —  equal  to  Christ; 
and  that  they  worship  her. 

The  fact  is,  that  they  are  not  at  all  a 
mysterious  people,  although  they  have 
some  peculiarities  —  which  most  of  the 
outside  world  might  do  well  to  imitate. 
Their  dress,  with  its  sober  hues,  and  the 
broad-brimmed  hats  for  the  men  and  the 
Shaker  bonnets  for  the  women,  has  a 
reason  for  its  being.  It  was  adopted  as 
best  conforming  to  the  conditions  of 
modesty,  health,  and  comfort ;  and  they 
never  change  their  fashions  unless  they 
can  better  these  conditions. 

They  practise  such  homely  virtues  as 
simplicity  of  dress,  purity,  temperance, 
neatness,  industry,  peace,  charity,  and 
economy.  They  are  prudent  and  frugal, 
not  from  motives  of  selfishness,  but  be- 
cause they  believe  such  conduct  to  be  en- 
joined on  all  men.  Wastefulness  is  ab- 
horred to  such  a  degree  that  a  conspicu- 
ous rule  of  the  dining-room  is,  that 
nothing  shall  be  left  upon  the  plates.  In 
support  of  which  they  give  equal  promi- 
nence to  the  command  to  "  Gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  is 
lost." 

Since  1850  they  have  not  used  swine 
as  food,  and  many  abstain  from  meat 
altogether.  And  as  temperance  in  eat- 
ing is  specially  enjoined,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  are  intemperate  in 
drink. 

They  are  cheerful  in  disposition, 
though  not  given  to  wordiness ;  and  use 
yea  and  nay  in  conversation,  but  not 
thee  and  thou.  They  observe  the  most 
scrupulous  neatness  and  order  in  every- 
thing ;  the  walls  are  whitewashed  and 
floors  scrubbed  so  that  not  a  speck  of 
dirt  can  be  seen  upon  either.  Narrow 
strips  of  home-made  carpet  are  laid  upon 
the  floors  where  most  used,  but  are  never 
fastened  down,  as  that  would  aid  in  the 
accumulation  of  dust  beneath. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  family  relation- 
ship is  worth  mentioning,  —  each  of  the 
brethren  is  under  the  domestic  care  of  a 
certain  sister,  who  attends  to  his  clothing, 


mends,  darns,  and  advises  him  when  and 
what  new  garments  are  needed. 

Each  of  the  family  buildings  is  divided 
by  a  roomy  hall,  upon  one  side  of  which 
are  the  apartments  of  the  sisters,  and 
upon  the  others  those  for  the  brethren. 
Each  room  contains  from  four  to  eight 
single  cots,  and  are  all  furnished  plainly 
and  exactly  alike.  The  members  of  a 
family  all  dine  at  once,  and  in  the  same 
room,  but  at  separate  tables  ;  and  in  all 
their  meetings  the  men  and  women  sit 
apart. 

Their  method  of  worship  has  been  the 
subject  for  much  levity  and  misrepresen- 
tation. Dancing,  which  was  formerly  in- 
dulged in,  has  now  been  abandoned  for  a 
more  sedate  march.  But  the  dance  was 
never  more  than  a  series  of  measured  turn- 
ings and  convolutions.  And  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  practice  they  quote  the  He- 
brews "  who  rejoiced  with  music  and  with 
dancing  "  ;  and  how  in  olden  days  "  they 
praised  God  with  the  timbrel  and  the 
dance." 

While  the  indications  are  evident  that 
the  sect  is  rapidly  declining,  and  that  it 
will  eventually  perish,  —  as  must  any  order 
which  aims  to  live  in  contravention  to  the 
established  order  of  society,  no  matter 
how  pure  or  high  its  purpose,  —  it  is  worth 
noting  that  it  has  now  existed  longer  than 
any  other  purely  communistic  society  on 
this  continent,  if  not  in  the  world.  A 
community  which  has  existed  for  a  cen- 
tury, maintaining  a  close  adherence  to  its 
first  principles,  been  self-sustaining,  and 
kept  itself  respected  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  is  at  least  sufficiently  rare  to  be 
noteworthy.  And  this  has  been  effected, 
too,  without  any  of  that  elaboration  of 
plans  and  ideas  that  marked  the  schemes 
of  Fourier  and  Saint  Simon  as  the  work  of 
unpractical  dreamers.  Divested  of  the 
supernatural,  the  sect  owes  its  being  to 
an  idea  born  in  the  brain  of  a  woman  of 
energy  and  lofty  purpose.  The  idea  took 
upon  itself  form,  because  it  came  at  a 
time  when  society  was  ripe  for  such  ex- 
periments ;  and  while  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  men  are  largely  attracted  by 
such  ideas,  were  it  not  for  ignoring  the 
law  upon  which  all  human  institutions 
must  rest  their  hope  of  perpetuity,  there 
is   no    reason  why  the   society  might  not 
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exist  indefinitely.  It  has  been  guided 
thus  far  with  moderation,  tolerance,  and 
wisdom  —  rare  and  enviable  qualities. 

The  coming  in  of  desirable  new  mem- 
bers is  becoming  more  and  more  infre- 
quent. They  can  receive  plenty  of  ac- 
cessions of  the  class  known  as  "  Winter 
Shakers,"  persons  who  will  protest  that 
they  honestly  desire  to  become  Shakers, 
in  order  to  secure  a  comfortable  haven 
during  the  season  when  it  is  most  difficult 
to  procure  subsistence  in  the  "world," 
and  when  the  least  labor  will  be  de- 
manded of  them  in  the  community. 
While  it  is  against  their  principles  to  turn 
any  away  who  come  professing  an  honest 
intention,  repeated  unpleasant  experience 
with  such  impostors  has  made  them  more 
cautious  than  formerly.  Yet  the  line 
that  they  now  draw  for  the  admission  of 
novitiates  cannot  be  said  to  be  severe  or 
arbitrary.  Whereas  they  would  formerly 
admit  any,  those  coming  now  in  the 
winter  "  must  have  at  least  two  coats  to 
their  back."  "  In  order,"  said  a  kindly 
gray-haired  sister,  of  whose  seventy-five 
years,  sixty- seven  had  been  passed  in 
viewing  the  world  from  under  a  Shaker 
bonnet,  "  in  order  that  they  shall  not  eat 
up  and  wear  out  more  than  they  can  earn 


before  it  is  time  to  go."  That  is,  when 
spring  opens,  and  every  able  hand  in  the 
community  is  set  at  work  —  the  signal  for 
"Winter  Shakers  "  to  be  on  the  road. 

No  new  societies  have  been  organized 
since  1830,  and  the  tendency  now  is 
toward  the  consolidation  of  those  now 
existing.  Recently,  a  small  community 
near  Cleveland  has  disposed  of  its  prop- 
erty, a  valuable  farm  close  to  the  city 
limits,  and  united  themselves  with  the 
societies  at  Union  Village  and  at  Water- 
vliet,  near  Dayton,  Ohio ;  while,  some 
years  ago,  the  single  community  of  In- 
diana was  consolidated  with  this  at  Union 
Village. 

The  strict  and  temperate  habits  of  the 
Shakers  and  their  observance  of  the 
laws  of  morality  and  hygiene  are  condu- 
cive to  health  and  long  life,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  inscriptions  in  their  ceme- 
teries. The  proportion  of  those  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  sever  ty-five  and 
upward  is  strikingly  large,  while  very 
many  live  to  be  ninety.  So,  barring  the 
possibility  of  new  recruits,  there  is  not 
much  temptation  to  join  them  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  becoming  an  heir  to  their 
wealth  —  the  last  man  in  a  Shaker  com- 
munity. 


FALLEN    LOVE. 

By  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 


IF  Love  has  fallen  into  disrepute 
And  they  who  fought  for  him  now  conquered  bleed, 
And  they  who  once  believed  forswear  his  creed 
And  spurn  his  shrine  with  sacrilegious  foot, 
Fell  his  fair  tree  and  trample  on  the  fruit, — 

What  joy  is  left?    What  glory  for  our  meed? 
Where  shall  we  turn  for  comfort  in  our  need  ? 
What  voice  shall  answer  when  Love's  voice  is  mute? 

Whose  mocking  cry  is  this  that  rends  the  night, 

And  shouts —  "  Rejoice  that  conquering  Love  is  dead; 

Dethroned,  defamed,  cast  out  of  all  men's  sight  — 

Now  is  the  time  for  rapture  and  delight  ! 

Come  one  —  come  all  !  where  Pleasure's  feast  is  spread  ; 

Since  Love  is  dead,  our  Pain  is  put  to  flight"? 
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Entrance  to   Union   Stock  Yards. 


THE  CHICAGO    STOCK   YARDS. 


By  P.  J.    VKeeffe. 


MANY  things  have  combined  to 
make  Chicago  the  metropolis  of 
the  West.  To  the  packing  indus- 
try however  must  be  ascribed  very  great 
credit  in  directing  attention  to  the  place 
in  early  days,  and  lately  in  holding  the 
great  centre  alive  to  its  immense  advan- 
tages. The  location  of  Chicago  has  been 
the  theme  of  more  queries  than  it  would 
be  possible  to  enumerate.  The  citizens 
of  Chicago,  finding  progress  at  every 
turn  of  the  vast  chariot  of  commerce, 
have  not  asked  how  they  came  to 
live  there,  so  long  as  living  there  suited 
them.  Viewed  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point, however,  the  location  of  Chicago 
is  a  most  fortunate  one.  Situated  cen- 
trally among  the  great  wheat-growing 
states  of  the  West,  in  a  state  which  has 
been  foremost  in  the  progress  of  the 
most  fruitful  valley  of  the  world,  with 
every  means  of  transportation  developed 
and  utilized,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  the  western  metroplis  should 
hold  the  peerless  place  which  she  does. 
Into  her  lap,  from  the  abounding  fields 
of  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  has  poured 


the  choicest  output  of  the  raw  material  ; 
and,  with  the  energetic  application  of  in- 
telligent industry,  a  market  of  a  limitless 
capacity  has  been  created,  and  a  com- 
merce without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
trade.  The  chief  point — for  it  seems 
right  to  call  it  so  —  of  such  a  mam- 
moth industry  must  be  interesting  and 
instructive ;  and  yet  of  the  thousands 
who  daily  visit  the  famous  Union  Stock 
Yards  there  is  hardly  one  prepared  to 
form  an  idea  of  what  is  done  there. 

In  olden  times,  when  moats  and  draw- 
bridges were  relied  on  to  keep  out  the  law- 
less hordes,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
features  of  the  burgh  was  the  entrance 
gate.  The  gate  to  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards  is  marked  by  no  stately  pile  of 
architectural  grandeur,  but  with  a  plain 
though  massive  arch,  with  the  simple 
inscription,  "  Union  Stock  Yard,  Char- 
tered, 1865."  Within,  there  lies  before 
the  visitor  a  scene  of  interest  unlike 
anything  to  be  seen  elsewhere  the 
wide  world  over.  It  is  almost  a  city 
by  itself,  and  of  immense  dimensions. 
Wherever  the  eye  wanders,  the  most  in- 
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tense  activity  prevails.  The  four  hundred 
acres  are  so  laid  out  that  every  inch  is 
utilized  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
an  unlimited  capital  and  the  best  execu- 
tive skill  being  brought  to  bear  with  the 
view  to  developing  the  immense  traffic 
which  has  here  been  brought  into  exis- 
tence. With  200  acres  devoted  to  yard- 
age alone,  20  miles  of  streets,  20  miles 
of  water  troughs,  50  miles  of  feeding 
troughs,  75  miles  of  drainage  and  water 
pipes,  and  a  capacity  of  caring  daily  for 
20,000  cattle,  15,000  sheep,  and  125,000 
hogs,  hardly  any  day  seeing  in  existence 
any  part  of  the  previous  day's  supply,  —  it 
is  no  wonder  that  an  activity  prevails 
entirely  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
average  visitor. 

The  regularity  and  system  which  gov- 
ern everything  in  and  about  the  Stock 
Yards  is  at  once  apparent.  The  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hog  pens  are  all  laid  out  in 
divisions  distinct  from  each  other,  much 


feeding  is  done  under  the  supervision  of 
the  company.  When  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  there  are  often  to  be  cared 
for  some  40,000  to  50,000  hogs,  20,000 
cattle,  and  5,000  sheep,  with  a  constant 
stream  of  railroad  traffic  incoming  and 
outgoing,  one  can  imagine  something  of 
the  work  and  care  necessary  ;  yet  so 
systematically  is  everything  arranged  that 
no  interest  is  left  unprovided  for,  and  no 
item  of  expenditure  escapes  its  proper 
assignment. 

The  plant  of  the  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany proper  represents  about  $5,000,- 
000,  and  about  a  thousand  employees 
work  for  the  company.  The  general 
office  is  in  the  Exchange  Building,  to 
which  the  public  have  free  access,  and 
where  every  possible  courtesy  is  ac- 
corded. Here  are  compiled  the  statis- 
tics of  the  business  ;  a  bank  and  tele- 
graph office  are  here  located  —  as  also 
the   hundreds  of   offices    of   commission 
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as  in  a  well-regulated  city,  streets  intersect 
each  other,  through  blocks  of  pens  with 
a  gate  entrance  into  each.  At  conven- 
ient points  feed  and  store  houses  are 
located,  and  at  suitable  intervals  stand 
immense  scales  with  offices  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporation.  The 
building  of  the  pens  is  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial kind,  and  every  detail  which  will 
contribute  to  the  effectual  handling  of 
such  multitudes  of  animals  is  carefully 
attended  to.  The  pens  are  provided 
with  hay  racks  and  water  troughs,  and  the 


men,  with  a  public  bulletin  board  where 
are  posted  the  various  items  of  supply 
and  prices  of  the  market. 

How  the  traffic  has  grown  since  the 
organization  of  the  company  can  be 
gauged  from  the  statistics  of  that  time 
and  the  present.  In  1865,  the  number 
of  cattle  packed  was  27,172  ;  in  1890, 
2,206,185  5  the  numbers  of  hogs  packed 
respectively  were  507,355  and  4,473,467  ; 
while  the  numbers  of  cattle  received  (a 
great  number  of  both  cattle  and  hogs  are 
shipped    out    alive),  were    330,301    and 
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3,484,280,  and  of  hogs  849,311  and 
7,678,095  respectively.  Add  to  this,  for 
1890,  the  receipt  of  over  2,000,000  sheep, 
ioo,oo3  horses,  and  nearly  200,000 
calves,  and  note  that  there  were  shipped 
out,  cattle,  1,270,000;  calves,  65,000; 
hogs,  nearly  2,000,000  ;  and  over  a  mil- 
lion sheep  and  horses,  —  and  an  estimate 
may  be  had  of  the  immense  business 
interests  which  are  cared  for  daily  by  the 
Company.  The  number  of  firms  doing 
business  in  the  yards  as  packers  and 
otherwise  is  about  100,  of  whom  about 
20  are  more  or  less  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  meat -curing  business.     The 


made  from  his  door  to  the  commission 
man,  to  the  common  advantage.  The 
questions  of  feeding,  the  how  and  the 
where,  were  among  the  anxieties  then; 
to-day  the  various  improved  stock  cars 
dispel  such  troubles,  and  no  time  is  lost, 
since  cattle  can  be  carried  almost  any 
distance  with  little  if  any  loss  in  weight, 
and  with  no  damage ;  their  feeding  at- 
tended to  without  unloading  and  without 
delay. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
railroad  tracks  cobweb  the  yards,  the 
property  of  the  company,  which  also 
owns  and  operates  the  locomotives.     The 
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various  plants  are  estimated  as  worth 
about  $12,000,000,  with  a  capital  of 
about  $25,000,000  and  the  number  of 
employees  about  25,000,  with  an  annual 
wage  of  about  $20,000,000.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  products  for  the  year 
just  passed  has  been  placed  at  $150,- 
000,000. 

Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  business  done  was  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  what  one  of  the 
firms  engaged  has  reached  within  the 
past  year,  and  the  farmer  and  his  help 
had  to  drive  the  cattle  for  miles  along 
muddy  roads,  such  an  outlook  as  the  fact 
of  to-day  was  impossible.  To-day  not  a 
great  railroad  in  the  whole  country  but 
has  a  connection  with  this  place  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  farmer  having  to  drive  his 
cattle  with  trouble  and  loss,  delivery  is 


various  roads  have  an  arrangement  with 
the  company  for  all  freight  traffic,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  yards  ;  and  the  company  in 
turn  not  only  becomes  responsible  for  the 
cargo  on  the  one  hand  but  for  the  freight 
charges  on  the  other. 

The  arrival  of  stock  generally  occurs 
during  the  night  or  early  morning,  while 
the  outgoing  freight  is  despatched  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening ;  the  supply  and 
the  demand  coming,  as  a  rule,  from  the 
opposite  points  of  the  compass,  the  west- 
ern trains  come  in  in  the  forenoon  and 
the  eastern  freight  goes  out  in  the  after- 
noon. As  the  trains  come  in,  they  are 
taken  in  charge  by  the  company,  and  all 
details  as  to  ownership,  to  whom  con- 
signed, quantity,  description,  and  fees  are 
noted  ;  and  while  in  all  cases  the  com- 
pany takes  the  responsibility  and  directs 
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the  movement  of  the  product  until  prop- 
erly relieved  or  paid  for,  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  commission  men, 
who  generally  make  it  a  practice  to  take 
their  stand  at  a  certain  point,  will  direct 
the  movements  of  the  lots  consigned 
them  to  the  proper  points.  While  the 
greater  number  of  cattle  come  from  own- 
ers direct,  consigned  to  commission  men 
who  sell  for  them,  still  it  is  a  matter  of 
frequent  occurrence  to  have  the  owners 
direct  the  movements  and  dispose  of  the 
product  themselves ; 
and  again  it  happens 
that  representatives 
of  various  houses  in 
the  commission  line 
will  go  into  the  coun- 
try and  buy  on  specu- 
lation from  the  prai- 
rie, taking  all  the  risk 
of  shipment  and  sale. 
With  the  unload- 
ing of  the  cattle 
comes  the  movement 
to  the  particular 
pens.  The  feeding 
and  watering  follow, 
and  then  the  real  life 
of  the  business  —  the 
selling.  No  description,  however  graphic, 
can  give  an  idea  of  the  rush  and  bustle  of 
the  Stock  Yards  in  the  morning.  Cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  and  horses  are  moving  in 
every  direction  ;  gates  are  swung  open  and 


shut  with  a  rapidity  known  only  to  a 
stockman ;  commission  men,  owners, 
buyers,  and  sellers  rush  hither  and 
thither;  and  flying  steeds  with  breath- 
less riders  come  and  go.  But  every  one 
moves  with  a  determination  and  an  ob- 
ject ;  a  man  without  business  is  an  un- 
known quantity.  With  the  sale  of  the 
cattle  come  the  examination  and  weigh- 
ing. The  examination  is  made  with  a 
view  to  detecting  any  unsound  or  bruised 
animal ;   such  if  found  will  either  be  re- 
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jected  from  the  lot  as  purchased  and 
bought  at  special  figure,  or  may  be 
weighed  in  with  the  others,  and  allowance 
in  bulk  made  for  the  damage.  The 
scales  used  are  capable  of  100,000  pounds 
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pressure,  or  50  tons.  A  car  of  cattle 
weighing  25,000  pounds  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  weighed  at  one  time,  and  yet 
reach  only  25  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  scales.  As  already  stated,  the  scales 
are  in  the  hands  of  employees  of  the  com- 
pany and  open  to  the  public,  and  an 
official  statement  of  weight  is  delivered  to 
the  seller,  while  the  stock  is  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  buyer  and  driven  to  the 
different  slaughter-houses.  Every  house 
in  the  business  has  a  representative  at  the 
scales,  who  keeps  tale  for  his  employers, 
and  checks  off  and  tallies  at  the  close  of 
business  with  the  official  slips  as  paid  for, 
as  well  as  with  the  receipts  of  the  product 
at  the  various  pens  of  the  slaughter-house. 
The  commission  man  or  seller  has  his 
ticket  figured  out  by  his  book-keeper,  and 
either  a  check  or  cash  collected  from  the 
buyer,  or  has  the  same  presented  to  the 
bank,  where  some  houses  have  either 
representatives  or  arrangements  whereby 
the  official  slip  will  be  honored  the  same 
as  a  check. 

Thus  the  business  leads  up  to  the 
slaughter  and  process  of  manufacture. 
Nearly  all  of  the  large  packers  do  the 
business  from  this  point  up  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  particular  product  to  the 
consumer  in  much  the  same  way.  In 
three  or  four  of  the  larger  houses,  no- 
tably Armour  &  Company,  Swift  &  Com- 
pany, and  Nelson  Morris  &  Company, 
the  later  and  improved  mechanical  means 
are  used  in  every  detail  of  the  business ; 
some  of  the  smaller  houses  whose  require- 
ments are  not  so  extensive  carry  on  the 


business  in  a  more 
improvised  fashion. 
Some  confine  their 
efforts  to  special 
lines,  generally  to 
pork  products  ;  while 
the  large  houses,  like 
those  mentioned,  do 
both  beef  and  pork 
business.  Where 
twenty-five  thousand 
animals  on  an  average  are  slaughtered 
daily,  and  the  care  which  such  a  product 
entails  has  to  be  attended  to,  the  necessity 
of  labor  saving  appliances  and  expeditious 
machine  work  is  a  consideration  of  high 
importance.  The  machinery  used  in  every 
detail  of  the  work  of  the  great  establish- 
ment of  Armour  &  Company  is  of  the 
most  improved  pattern,  and  nothing  is 
left  undone  which  can  contribute  to  bet- 
ter or  more  salable  products.  In  every 
item  of  the  work,  from  the  slaughtering 
to  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product  at 
the  consumer's  door,  speed  and  accuracy 
are  the  object,  and  machinery  is  the 
agent. 

The  hogs  are  driven  from  the  yards  by 
elevated  roadways  into  the  pens  adjoining 
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the  slaughter-house,  and  usually  after  a 
delay  of  from  three  to  fifteen  hours,  to 
cool  off,  are  moved  into  the  slaughter 
pen.  Suspended  from  rails  running 
directly  overhead  are  short  pieces  of 
chain,  with  ring  and  hook  attachments. 
This  appliance  is  attached  to  the  hind 
leg  of  the  hog,  and  as  the  chain  is 
wound  up  by  a  wheel  attachment  at  the 
other  end  of  an  inclined  plane,  the  hog 
is  completely  lifted  off  the  ground  and 
brought  along  the  line  to  the  butcher, 
who,  with  one  dexterous  thrust  finishes 
his  work.  The  chain  and 
wheel  attachment  meanwhile 
keeps  the  hog  moving,  the 
blood  passing  to  a  special 
reservoir,  and  the  hog  is  un- 
hooked and  plunged  into  an 
immense  vat  of  steaming 
water.  Here  it  is  left  for  a 
few  moments,  and  by  the 
movement  of  a  huge  gate 
swung  by  a  pivot  attachment 
at  the  sides,  is  then  lifted  upon 
a  table  along  which  passes  an 
endless  chain,  to  which  by  a 
ring  in  the  nose  the  hog  is  at- 
tached and  pulled  through  the 
scraping  machine.  This  ma- 
chine is  made  of  blades 
mounted  on  cylinders,  so  con- 
structed as  to  allow  con- 
tact with  almost  every  portion  of  the 
animal  as  it  passes  through,  which  usually 
takes  about  ten  seconds.  While  the  work 
is  done  better  and  more  effectively  by 
this  machine  than  by  hand,  the  bristles 
are  left  in  better  form  by  it  for  subsequent 
use.  The  hog  is  then  gone  over  by 
hand-scrapers,  who  make  up  for  any 
failure  of  the  machine,  after  which  the 
washing  process  is  gone  through,  by 
means  of  rubber  hose  carrying  a  strong 
volume  of  water.  The  hog  is  then  care- 
fully looked  over,  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing so  far  has  been  properly  attended 
to ;  the  head  is  severed  so  as  to  be  left 
hanging  by  a  very  slight  thread ;  and  the 
gambels  are  cut  and  the  animal  suspended 
by  them  on  the  rail  attachment  again,  this 
time  not  to  leave  it  until  brought  to  the 
cutting  table.  The  animal  is  then  opened 
and  dressed ;  the  leaf  lard  is  removed  at 
the  next  table    (the  hog  still  gliding  on 


the  rails)  ;  the  head  comes  out  at  the  fol- 
lowing table,  the  tongue  being  here  re- 
moved ;  and  the  last  operation  before 
the  cutting  table  is  that  of  the  next  at- 
tendant, who  splits  the  animal  in  two. 

To  the  hanging  floor  where  the  hogs 
are  suspended  in  rows  to  cool  and  be- 
come firm  the  descent  is  easy ;  the 
animals  depending  from  the  gambels 
glide  in  an  endless  stream,  and  the 
separated  sides  are  shunted  down  parallel 
alleyways  to  the  cooling  room,  where  they 
are  generally  left  in  a  low  temperature  for 
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twenty-four  hours.  This  time  completed, 
they  are  run  on  the  rails  to  cutting  tables, 
and  each  side  lifted  by  brawny  hands  and 
laid  on  the  block,  before  the  strong  men 
with  their  enormous  cleavers,  wielded  with 
such  unerring  aim. 

While  a  large  portion  of  the  product 
of  the  slaughter-houses  is  distributed  in 
bulk  to  local  and  near  traders,  the  greater 
portion  by  far  goes  to  the  manufactured 
article.  The  importance  of  having  every- 
thing done  which  can  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  is,  of  course,  very 
great ;  and  the  meat-curing  process  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  con- 
sideration, various  rules  and  regulations 
from  the  trade  standpoint,  and  for  that 
matter  governmental  laws,  having  been 
devised.  The  carcasses  melt  into  hams, 
shoulders,  and  short-ribs,  and  the  latter 
are  in  turn  transformed  as  occasion  re- 
quires   into    long    and   short   clears,  and 
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other  cuts  well  known  to  the  trade, 
although  presenting  no  apparent  differ- 
ence to  the  outsider.  From  the  cutting- 
room  the  various  cuts  are  conveyed  by 
chutes  to  the  curing  cellars,  the  short- 
ribs  and  such  cuts  lying  in  dry  salt  at 
least  sixty  days,  and  the  hams,  shoulders, 
and  belly  pieces  for  breakfast  bacon 
usually  lying  in  vats  of  sweet  pickle  for 
an  equal  period.  Great  care  is  exercised 
in  the  selection  and  curing  of  each  cut, 
the  time  required  and  the  strength  of 
pickle  always  being  regulated  to  suit  the 
size  and  otherwise.  Subsequent  to  the 
pickling  process  the  smoking  is  done, 
which  usually  takes  from  twenty-four  to 
forty- eight  hours,  and  the  different  cuts 
are  then  transferred  to  an  adjoining  ware- 
room,  where  they  are  left  hanging  for 
some  days.  They  are  then  ready  for 
shipment,  the  preparations  for  which  are 
attended  to  at  the  time  the  order  is  being 
filled.     Below    in    the    cellar,  where    the 
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meat  undergoing  the  salt  process  is 
stored,  the  cold  is  intense ;  the  men  em- 
ployed there  may  well  say  they  work  in 
perpetual  winter.  Here  are  acres  covered 
with  solid  piles  of  short-ribs,  short-clears, 
long-clears,  and  the  various  forms  in 
which  the  humble  hog  makes  his  bow  to 
the  hungry  world.  Between  walls  of  meat 
piled  high  on  either  side,  one  can  walk  it 
seems  almost  for  miles,  so  dim  and  dis- 
tant appears  the  light  in  the  remote  re- 
cesses of  these  subterranean  caverns  into 
which  the  light  of  day  never  enters 
except  for  a  moment,  when  a  heavy 
wooden  door  sheathed  with  metal  swings 
open  to  let  a  visitor  or  workman  in  or 
out. 

The  process  of  slaughtering  the  cattle 
is  very  similar  to  that  with  the  hogs. 
Usually,  the  cattle  are  driven  from  the 
yards  on  the  elevated  roadway  to  the 
cattle  pens  adjoining  the  beef  house,  and 
kept  there  until  the  next  day  to  cool. 
Thpy  are  then  driven  through  narrow 
passageways  into  separate 
compartments,  each  only 
large  enough  to  hold  one 
steer.  Overhead  is  a  foot- 
way, where  the  workman 
walks  who  administers  the 
fatal  stroke  either  by  a  gun- 
shot or  a  large  hammer. 
Directly  opposite  the  steer  as 
it  falls  is  a  sliding  door 
which  is  lifted,  and  the  steer 
is  drawn  into  the  next  room 
by  a  chain  attached  to  the 
horns.  Here  the  process  of 
bleeding  is  gone  through, 
and  the  steer  is  lifted  on  the 
rails  by  means  of  the  pulley. 
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Then  the  process  of  stripping  and  clean- 
ing is  performed,  different  portions  of 
the  work  being  done  by  skilled  hands  in 
each  particular  line.  The  head  is  cut 
off  and  the  tongue  removed  by  one, 
the  feet  stripped  by  the  next,  the 
opening  done  by  the  next,  the  entrails 
removed  by  one,  the  hide  peeled  off 
by  another,  and  the  finishing  touches 
in  the  dressing  by  still  another,  after 
which  the  carcasses  are   taken  along  the 


with  the  animal  transformed  into  seme 
manufacture  or  other  is  the  purpose  of 
the  packers,  so  that  everything  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  something  controlled 
by  the  packer  himself,  how  successfully 
this  is  done  one  learns  by  visiting  the 
famous  colony  of  "  Packingtown,"  as  the 
place  is  locally  styled.  The  question  of 
capital  must  always  enter  into  such  calcu- 
lation, but  where  the  end  justifies  the 
means  there  is  no  trouble  about  the  nec- 


"All  busy,  cheerful,  and  seemingly  fond  of  their  work." 


iron  runways  into  the  chill  room,  within 
which  the  air  is  kept  constantly  at  the 
freezing  point  by  means  of  cold-air  ma- 
chines. These  chill  rooms  have  a  very 
great  capacity.  Here  the  carcasses  are 
allowed  to  hang  from  forty  to  eighty 
hours,  when  they  are  run  out  on  the  ele- 
vated rails  to  the  platform,  divided  into 
fore  and  hind  quarters,  transferred  to  the 
refrigerator  cars,  standing  ready  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  thence  distributed  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  killing  of  the  sheep  is  so  much 
like  that  of  the  cattle,  and  the  manner  of 
shipment  so  much  the  same,  that  it  would 
be  simply  repetition  to  go  into  detail. 

Not  all  of  the  beef  and  pork  by  any 
means  is  sold  in  solid  cuts ;  in  fact,  the 
various  manufactures  from  the  ingredients 
of  both  are  as  much,  if  not  more  of,  an  item 
of  trade  as  the  larger  cuts  alluded  to.  The 
purpose  of  having  everything  connected 


essary  lever.  The  greater  number  of 
those  engaged  in  the  packing  business 
usually  have  a  lard  manufactory,  a  few 
prepare  canned  meats,  and  a  few,  butter- 
ine.  Armour  <Si  Co.  have  gone  into  the 
business  in  all  its  details,  everything  in 
connection  with  steer,  hog,  and  sheep 
being  used  in  some  way  or  other.  The 
immense  industry  which  at  present  is 
theirs  is  the  greatest  in  the  world  ;  the 
amount  of  their  sales  for  one  year  just 
passed  reaching  the  enormous  sum  of 
seventy  million  dollars.  The  larel  manu- 
facture forms  no  insignificant  part  of  the 
output.  The  pure  white  fat  of  the  hog 
is  placed  in  rendering  tanks  and  immense 
kettles  containing  outstretched  revolving 
paddles  or  arms,  and  is  slowly  melted  and 
reduced  to  a  clear  white  fluid  relieved  of 
all  impurities,  and  after  having  been 
slightly  cooled  by  passing  through  pipes 
imbedded  in  ice,  it  runs  in  a  steady  stream 
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from  numerous  faucets  into  tierces,  bar- 
rels, tubs,  pails  and  the  numerous  fancy 
packages  in  which  the  commodity  courts 
public  favor. 

The  meat  canning  is  another  most  im- 
portant factor.  From  the  top  floor,  where 
the  meat  cut  and  sent  thither  for  canning 
purposes  is  cooked  and  trimmed,  and  all 
through  its  onward  course  of  manufac- 
ture, there  is  a  bustle  and  hum,  a  flash- 
ing of  bright  color,  of  active  men  and 
light-fingered  girls,  all  busy,  cheerful  and 
seemingly  fond  of  their  work.  The  meats 
when  cooked  are  pressed  into  cans  by 
automatic  machines  worked  under  expe- 
rienced eyes,  the  cans  all  correctly  filled 
with  just  such  a  quantity,  according  to 
scale,  in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  it.  The  cans  are  then  capped  and 
soldered,  hermetically  sealed  and  "  pro- 
cessed." This  latter  work  is  the  inser- 
tion of  the  can,  while  closed,  in  steam, 
which  brings  the  contents  to  a  heat  and 
fermentation,  which  forces  the  air  to  the 


Standing  on  one  of  the  bridges, 

one  is  deeply  impressed  with 

the  whole  giant 

enterprise." 


top,  and  when  the  can  is  perforated  by  a 
needle  the  air  escapes  with  a  rush, 
and  the  contents,  again  sealed  tight,  are 
rendered  proof  to  the  climatic  changes 
to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  Then 
the  cans  are  washed,  painted  and  labelled 
and  put  in  fancy  cases  of  assorted  sizes 
ready  for  shipment.  In  the  label  room 
are  seen  huge  piles  of  tins  awaiting  ship- 
ment and  containing  a  bewildering  va- 
riety of  delicacies,  all  securely  sealed 
and  ready  to  stand  any  climate  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  Chicago  canned 
meat  industry  is  a  very  large  one.  The 
product  of  the  beef  and  pork  in  that 
particular  line  has  reached  into  every 
corner  of  the  world  ;  it  has  been  said  by 
one  of  our  celebrated  travelers  that  the 
only  sign  of  civilization  that  he  met  with 
in  one  distant  land  was  an  empty  corn- 
beef  tin  bearing  the  label  of  a  well- 
known  Chicago  house. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  of 
the  business  is  the  tin  shop.     It  forms  a 
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very  essential  part  of  the  lard  and  canned- 
meat  business.  Here  are  many  clever 
inventions  and  labor-saving  machines, 
swallowing  up  sheet  after  sheet  of  tin 
only  to  disgorge  bright,  tasteful  cans 
seemingly  fastened  complete  without  the 
aid  of  a  human  finger. 

Following  comes  the  casing -room, 
where  the  intestines  are  thoroughly 
cleaned,  scraped  inside  and  out,  and 
cured  in  fine  salt,  to  be  used  after- 
wards in  the  manufacture  of  sausage  or 
shipped  to  sausage  makers  outside.  The 
sausage-room  is  the  scene  of  another 
field  of  intricate  labor-saving  machinery. 
Everything  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 
cleanliness  and  nicety,  and  the  thousands 
of  pounds  and  the  miles  of  sausage  links 
which  are  the  product  of  a  day's  work 
form  a  wonderful  sight.  With  nothing 
uncertain  about  the  quality,  everything 
being  made  from  fresh,  sound  meat,  one 
can  look  on  with  complacency.  The 
sausage  meat  is  forced  by  an  automatic 
arrangement  down  a  big  tube,  which  has 
a  small  opening  in  a  finger-shaped  end, 


of,  even  to  the  machine  at  the  Stock 
Yards  which  took  in  a  hog  at  one  end 
and  turned  out  sausages  at  the  other." 

What  to  do  with  the  sweet  fat  from 
cattle  is  no  longer  a  question.  Its  con- 
version into  the  well-known  oleomargarine 
or  butterine  is  one  of  the  notable  modern 
enterprises.  This  fat  is  melted,  strained, 
grained  and  pressed,  the  oil  running  of! 
into  tierces  and  the  stearine  remain- 
ing in  the  presses.  This  oleo  oil,  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  foundation  of  butterine  or 
oleomargarine,  by  which  latter  name  the 
product  is  officially  known,  its  manufac- 
ture having  been  made  the  subject  of 
government-legislation.  The  oleo  oil  is 
itself  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  even 
alone  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
pure  butter ;  when  mixed  with  the  finest 
grade  creamery  butter,  the  result  is  a 
product  which  baffles  any  except  the  ex- 
pert. Now  sold  openly  for  what  it  is,  as 
compelled  by  law,  there  are  many  who 
could  afford  to  pay  the  prices  governing 
the  real  article  who  prefer  the  cheaper 
commodity  and   say  it   is  just   as   good. 


... 
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Cattle   Pens  from  the  Viaduct. 


over  which  the  end  of  the  casing  is 
passed,  and  the  filling  is  deftly  and 
quickly  done,  the  movement  of  the  meat 
being  shut  off  by  a  slide  when  the  casing 
is  almost  filled.  Referring  to  this  ma- 
chine, an  English  nobleman  on  a  visit  to 
Chicago,  being  interviewed  by  a  local 
journalist,  said  in  response  to  questioning 
about  what  he  had  seen,  that  "  he  had 
seen  everything  that  Chicago  could  boast 


The  consumer,  through  the  government 
supervision,  is  guaranteed  the  purity  of 
the  goods.  Though  the  passage  of  the 
law  in  question  was  believed  by  some 
who  were  instrumental  in  its  passage  to 
be  a  death  blow  to  the  industry,  it  has 
had  quite  the  reverse  effect,  since  every 
year  the  product  has  increased  materially. 
Besides  this  disposition  of  the  oleo  oil, 
a  large  amount  of  it  is  shipped  in  tightly 
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trimmings  no  longer  seek  a 
hiding  place,  but  are  valua- 
ble increments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glue  stock.  The 
fact  that  nature  intended 
nothing  to  go  to  waste  is 
well  exemplified  in  this  case. 
The  enormous  quantity  of 
such  material  which  went  for 
naught  in  other  days  is  now 
utilized  to  such  advantage 
that  the  amount  of  glue 
manufactured  by  a  local  firm 
engaged  in  the  packing  busi- 
ness has  reached  the  large 
dimensions  of  ten  million 
pounds  in  a  single  year. 

Another  new  departure  is 
the  curing  of  wool.  Former- 
ly the  packers  sold  the 
sheep  pelts  with  the  wool  on. 
Now  the  wool  trade  is  hav- 


In  the  Canning  Factory. 


sealed  tierces  to  Holland,  the  centre  of 
the  oleomargine  manufacture  in  Europe. 
The  offal  of  a  slaughtering  establish- 
ment is  no  longer  a  nuisance.  It  was 
when  the  resources  of  latter-day  mechan- 
ism were  unknown.  Now  everything  is 
money,  nothing  is  a  nuisance,  nothing 
goes  to  waste  or  is  fruitless.  Hoofs, 
horn- piths,     sinews,     bones,     and     hide 


ing  a  special  department,  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  packing  trade.  The  wool  is  pullell 
by  means  of  improved  machinery,  and 
the  skins  are  cured  and  sold  to  tanners. 
The  wool  is  washed  and  dried  and  put  up 
in  snowy  white  bales  and  sold  direct  to 
the  cloth  mills.  Among  the  multitude 
of  preparations  growing  out  of  the  pack- 
ing business,  of  course  involving  the  out- 
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lay  of  immense  capital  for  machinery, 
are  mincemeat,  beef  extract,  and  pepsin. 
These  are  all  new  adjuncts  of  the  trade 
in  Chicago,  and  have  been  started  by 
Armour  &  Co.  Philip  D.  Armour  is  a 
name  which  has  become  almost  a  syno- 
nym for  success,  and  the  modern  im- 
provements in  the  Chicago  packing  in- 
dustry. The  principle  of  his  firm,  that 
nothing  shall  be  wasted,  but  everything 
put  to  its  proper  use,  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  these  new  departments  of 
manufacture.  The  ingredients  ot  mince- 
meat are  selected  with  great  care,  and 
everything  in  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture is  clean  and  wholesome  in  the 
highest  degree.  A  large  force  of  girls 
is  engaged  in  compressing,  wrapping,  and 
packing,  as  the  meat  comes  from  the 
mixing  vats,  and  until  it  is  put  out  ready 
for  use  by  the  consumer. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  the  beef 
extract  consists  in  taking  prime,  well- 
trimmed  lean  beef,  cooking  it  slowly  "  in 
vacuo,"  and  reducing  it  by  a  process  of 
slow  evaporation  to  the  consistency  of  a 
paste.  The  merit  claimed  for  this  West- 
ern article  is,  that  it  is  made  from  better 
cattle  and  better  selected  meat  than  the 
South  American  article,  which  comes  to 
us  by  way  of  Europe,  and  that  the  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  latterly  in- 
vented give  better  goods  by  evaporating 
more  thoroughly  without  overheating. 
In  a  bright  room,  with  tables,  utensils, 
and  floor  kept  scrupulously  clean,  free 
from  noise  or  heat,  a  small  army  of  girls 
in  white  aprons  and  caps  fill  dainty  jars 
and  bottles  with  the  extract,  adjust  the 
corks  and  caps,  and  paste  on  the  labels. 

"  Vigoral,"  a  name  registered  to  cover 
a  special  strength- giving  preparation  of 
liquid  extract  and  powdered  beef,  is 
another  adjunct  to  the  business.  It 
takes  about  forty-five  pounds  of  prime 
beef  to  make  one  pound  of  beef  extract. 
In  regard  to  pepsin,  the  great  point  made 
by  the  packers  is  that  heretofore  the 
membranous  lining  of  the  hog's  stomach 
has  been  sold  to  manufacturing  chemists 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  shipped 
from  Chicago  by  freight  and  manipulated 
at  its  destination.  It  has  been  proven 
with  reference  to  this  pepsin  matter,  that 
by  using  only  the   very  freshest  of   raw 


material  and  making  a  careful  selection  of 
the  same,  a  product  of  much  greater 
digestive  power  can  be  obtained.  This, 
together  with  the  latter-day  chemical 
processes,  _  gives  a  much  purer  and 
stronger  article  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  even  with  the  most  superior 
processes  and  machinery,  where  the  raw 
material  was  of  inferior  condition.  Ameri  - 
can  chemists  lead  the  European  chemists 
in  the  pepsin  business,  and  at  the  present 
time  Armour  &  Company  in  Chicago 
lead  the  world. 

Perhaps  no  recent  improvement  has 
aided  the  development  of  the  packing 
business  more  materially  than  the  re- 
frigerator car.  The  improvement  in  re- 
frigerating appliances  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  cars,  and  the  consequent 
phenomenal  development  of  the  dressed 
beef  business.  Thousands  of  cars,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  three  great  Chicago 
firms  which  give  the  dressed  beef  busi- 
ness special  attention,  run  daily  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
populous  East  generally,  enabling  the 
consumers  to  get  the  benefit  of  prime 
Western  beef  slaughtered  in  the  West, 
where  the  cattle  are  sound  and  healthy, 
and  not  fevered  by  the  long  and  exhaust- 
ing journey  in  cars  to  New  York  or 
Boston. 

What  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  features  of  the  packing  busi- 
ness is  the  Inspection  Law,  applied  to 
both  cattle  and  hogs.  This  law,  so  far 
as  Chicago  is  concerned,  has  been  in 
force  as  to  beef  for  many  years,  that  is  in 
the  dressed  beef  line,  as  a  certificate  from 
the  sanitary  department  of  Chicago  was 
sent  with  every  shipment  made,  and  the 
officers  detailed  to  investigate  have  had 
their  work  made  so  complete  as  to  cease 
only  when  a  seal  was  placed  on  the  door 
of  the  refrigerator  car.  The  principle  is 
the  same  as  to  the  pork  and  the  beef 
product  in  general  when  the  shipment  is 
made  to  any  foreign  port,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  in  this  form  has  led  to  the 
raising  of  the  embargo  which  existed 
against  American  products  of  this  descrip- 
tion with  foreign  governments.  The  law 
provides  for  an  inspection  both  before 
and  after  slaughter,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Inspection  has  an  immense  force 
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of  help  located  at  the  scene  of  work. 
Their  work  is  clone  in  a  very  thorough 
manner,  and  already  has  shown  good  re- 
sults in  guaranteeing  to  the  world  that 
whatever  leaves  in  a  finished  state  has 
been  free  from  any  deleterious  substance 
both  before  the  slaughter  and  at  the  time 
it  left  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  for 
its  destination.  The  confidence  bred  by 
such  legislation  is  sure  to  have  a  marked 
effect.  Already  under  its  protection 
shipments  have  been  made  to  nearly 
every  known  country  in  the  world  ;  one, 
lately,  to  Shanghai,  China. 

The  telegraph,  which  has  revolutionized 
everything  in  business,  has  been  a  won- 
derful instrument  in  the  development  of 
the  packing  business.  Leading  from  the 
Stock  Yards  are  direct  wires  to  the  Stock 
Yards  at  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Albany, 
Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati,  besides  direct 
wires  to  the  main  offices  in  Chicago  for 
general  business.  These  latter  have  a 
carrying  capacity  of  about  a  thousand 
messages  an  hour  independent  of  the 
direct  wires ;  and  besides  these  almost 
all  of  the  large  business  houses  have  di- 
rect wires  to  the  main  telegraph  offices, 
and  some  of  these  have  private  wires  for 
their  individual  use.  This  shows  at  a 
glance  what  a  volume  of  business  can  be 
controlled  when  an  active  market  arises, 
and  what  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
packers  can  accomplish.  It  can  also  be 
seen  how  quickly  a  sale  can  be  effected, 
an  order  filled,  and  the  shipment  placed 
on  the  road  to  its  destination.  Since  the 
wires  lead  directly  into  the  general  ship- 
ping room,  in  half  an  hour  after  a  message 
leaves  the  hands  of  a  buyer  in  Boston,  the 
order  is  being  filled  in  the  packing- house 
in  Chicago  ;  and  the  goods  are  often  on 
the  way  before  the  day's  work  is  over. 
Every  detail  is  looked  after  constantly, 
and  any  new  idea  which  can  possibly 
conduce  to  the  good  of  trade  is  being 
looked  out  for  and  developed.  An  im- 
mense force  of  men,  skilled  in  their  par- 
ticular lines,  are  at  work ;  and  with  every 
man  booked  to  do  a  certain  work,  and  all 
working  to  the  common  end  of  good  ser- 
vice and  quickness,  it  does  not  take  long 
to  fill  an  order  and  get  it  on  the  road. 

While  the  greater  amount  of  the  freight 


is  loaded  at  the  door  of  the  packing- 
room  on  the  car,  there  is  an  immense 
local  trade,  as  well  as  a  great  amount  of 
freight  delivered  to  the -various  express 
companies ;  and  this  work  requires  a 
large  number  of  wagons  to  haul  the  goods 
to  the  different  points.  All  of  the  pack- 
ers who  are  engaged  in  this  line  of  the 
business  have  teams  of  their  own,  well- 
selected  horses,  wagons,  and  men,  and  the 
immense  loads  and  neatly  caparisoned 
horses  are  a  familiar  sight  on  the  streets. 
Usually  there  are  two-horse  equipages, 
sometimes  there  are  four;  and  Armour 
&  Co.'s  team  of  six  coal-black  horses  is 
one  of  the  sights. 

A  sketch  of  "  Packingtown  "  would  be 
incomplete  without  mention  of  one  inter- 
esting character,  an  old  and  valued  citi- 
zen of  the  town.  It  is  old  "  Billy,"  the 
bunco  steer.  His  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness is  to  lead  the  innocent  to  the  slaugh- 
ter—  to  head  the  steers  from  the  pens  to 
the  slaughter  house.  He  has  been  at 
his  work  a  long  time,  and  has  brought  his 
business  to  such  a  fine  point  that  im- 
provement is  impossible.  Every  day  he 
comes  from  his  stall  and  takes  up  his 
stand  at  the  cattle  pen.  When  the  time 
to  move  comes,  "  Old  Billy"  whispers  to 
his  numerous  brethren  of  better  things  in 
a  softer  spot,  and  forthwith  makes  for  the 
field  of  clover.  The  unsuspecting  train 
follow  in  fond  anticipation,  another  gate 
is  open,  and  old  Billy  directs  the  way, 
but  neatly  turns  aside  himself  in  the  rush 
to  reach  the  clover  blossoms,  and  leaves 
his  brethren  on  the  road  to  grim  death. 
Old  Billy's  work  is  done,  and  one  fancies 
a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction  on  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  returns  to  his  station  ready 
to  do  his  duty. 

Standing  on  one  of  the  bridges  which 
overloook  the  cattle  pens,  one  is  deeply 
impressed  by  the  whole  giant  enterprise. 
No  matter  how  much  one  may  have  seen 
within  the  bounds  of  the  great  corpora- 
tion, there  is  still  always  something  inter- 
esting to  be  seen.  With  such  a  prodi- 
gious enterprise  lying  before  one,  one  asks, 
Will  it  stand?  What  will  its  future  be? 
It  can  only  be  greater  than  its  present. 
With  such  a  wonderfully  fertile  country 
around,  with  the  vast  producing  fields  of 
the  West,  which  have  not  yet  been  even 
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developed,  there  is  no   reason   to  fear  a  dustry,  while   Chicago  must  always  more 

cessation  of  the  happy  conditions  which  or    less   rely  on    the    adjacent    states    of 

have   so    long    favored    Chicago.     While  Indiana,   Ohio,    Iowa,    Nebraska,   Michi- 

the    entire  wheat,  corn,   and    oat    supply  gan  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  Illinois,  for 

of  the    United    States  in  1890,    reached  its  supplies  of  raw  material,  so  far  as  the 

3,354,967,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,1 12,-  better    quality  of  beef   and    pork  is  con- 

191,544,  the   product  of  the  seven  con-  cerned,  still  a  large  and  valuable  percent- 

tiguous  states  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  age  of  its  supply  in  the  present,  as  in  the 

Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  past,  is  from    outside    states,  particularly 

was    1,545,155,000     bushels,    valued     at  the   Dakotas,  Kansas,  and   Texas,  and  so 

$450,196,816,  or  only  a   little   less   than  it  will  doubtless  be  in  the   future.     The 

half.      With    this  fertile  granary  to  draw  growing  population  of  the  West  may  de- 

from,  and  with  the  immense  supply  from  mand  and  develop  many  smaller  local  pack- 

the  outside   necessarily    directed    to  Chi-  ing  centres  ;    but  while  this  is  to  be  ex- 

cago  as  the    great    trading  centre,  there  pected,  and  while  a  portion  of  the  supply 

seems  no  good  ground  to  doubt  that  the  which  has  hitherto  come  to  Chicago  may 

seat  of  trade   is    destined  to   remain  in  be  attracted   elsewhere,  it   is  still  fair   to 

Chicago.  expect  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  business 

And  with  reference  to  the  packing  in-  will  seek  this  great  centre. 
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By   Charles  Edwin  Markham. 

HIS  blithe  and  cheery  spirit  goes, 
A  brother  of  the  budding  rose. 
No  creed  to  fetter :   hour  by  hour 
Truth  opens  in  him  like  a  flower. 
A  brother  of  the  rocks  serene, 
As  calm  as  light  on  country  green,  — 
His  heart  has  childhood's  mystic  wealth ; 
His  song  has  Homer's  sunny  health. 

What  though  his  life  be  hourly  crost? 
His  soul  is  in  the  ages  lost. 
He  knows,  if  resolute  and  fast, 
All  things  will  come  to  him  at  last. 
In  silence  go  the  Blessed  Fates, 
And  moving  in  their  path  he  waits, 
And  while  he  waits,  he  works  :   some  day 
The  farthest  star  will  come  his  way ; 
Above  the  wild  flower  in  the  grass, 
Some  time  o'  night,  all  stars  will  pass. 

Serenely,  then,  the  Poet  goes, 
In  brotherhood  with  rock  and  rose  — 
Touched  by  the  still  and  kindly  Power, 
That  breathes  to  bloom  the  forest  flower, 
That  softly  moves,  nor  ever  mars 
The  visionary  world  of  stars, 
Whose  calm,  resistless  forces  seem 
To  go  forever  in  a  dream. 


LENNETTE. 

By  Ethel  Davis. 
II. 


YEAR  and  a  half  of  Len- 
nette's  married  life 
slipped  away,  —  eigh- 
teen bright,  sunny 
months,  untroubled 
with  any  undertone  of 
pain  such  as  was  ever 
in  my  heart.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  the  debts  were  not  all 
paid,  —  indeed,  had  very  slightly  dimin- 
ished in  spite  of  Phonnie's  strong  self- 
confidence,  —  and  the  unreasoning  indig- 
nation both  of  them  felt  that  the  interest 
should  eat  up  so  much  money  that  might 
be  better  employed,  Lennette  had  but 
one  cloud  in  her  life,  the  necessity  for 
Phonnie  to  occasionally  leave  her  on 
business  trips.  She  resented  these  ab- 
sences with  a  childlike  petulance. 

But  during  the  second  year  a.  gradual 
change  appeared  in  Phonnie.  Anxieties, 
which  he  did  not  account  for  to  Lennette, 
began  to  make  him  irritable  to  everybody 
but  herself.  A  strange  illness  occasionally 
overcame  him.  He  would  become  dizzy  and 
faint,  then  for  hours  his  mind  would  seem 
dazed,  and  once  for  half  a  day  he  seemed 
but  partly  conscious,  although  able  to  do 
his  mechanical  work  and  to  move  about 
with  steadiness.  Lennette  watched  him 
day  and  night ;  and  I  watched  her,  fear- 
ing the  anxiety  would  make  her  ill. 

That  Phonnie's  private  business  affairs 
were  far  from  what  they  should  be  I  well 
knew ;  but  the  debts  that  he  was  carry- 
ing, though  harassing,  did  not  seem 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  mental,  still 
less  for  his  physical  condition.  My  mind, 
always  watchful  and  now  fully  awakened, 
noted  indications  of  dissatisfaction  among 
some  of  the  customers  of  the  bank,  though 
the  officers  seemed  content.  The  signs 
were  so  faint  and  intangible  that  it  was 
more  instinct  than  observation  that,  at 
the  first,  made  me  aware  of  them.  But 
as  the  summer  strengthened,  so  did  the 


atmosphere  of  brooding  trouble  in  Phon- 
nie's household. 

One  afternoon,  early  in  August,  I  came 
over  to  stay  to  tea  with  Lennette.  There 
was  but  little  for  her  to  do  about  her 
house,  living  as  simply  as  she  did  and 
keeping  a  servant,  but  this  day  I  found 
her  in  the  kitchen,  her  face  flushed,  her 
sleeves  rolled  above  the  elbows  of  her 
white  arms,  and  her  little  hands  deeply 
stained  from  the  raspberries  she  had  been 
preserving.  This  kitchen  always  seemed 
to  me  the  most  artistic  setting  for  her 
style  of  beauty.  Although  there  was  no 
lack  of  refinement  in  the  piquant  face, 
the  supple  figure,  the  firm,  unhesitating 
movements,  there  was  in  her  that  strong 
human  interest  that  made  her  wholly  of 
the  earth  —  wholly,  though  in  the  way  of 
housewife  and  caretaker,  and  love  of  what 
was  the  best  of  earth. 

The  low,  broad  windows  let  the  sun 
through  their  tiny  panes,  tracing  their 
silhouettes  on  the  white  floor  before 
them.  The  bricks  around  the  range 
and  the  great  iron  door  of  the  brick 
oven  had  turned  a  deeper  red  with  years. 
Above  the  gray  sink,  three  shelves  held 
the  common  dishes  in  daily  use,  the  blue 
and  white  willow  pattern  bright  against 
the  brown  wall.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  stood  the  same  old  chest  of  drawers 
that  had  occupied  that  very  corner  when 
Phonnie's  grandfather  had  furnished  the 
room  for  his  bride.  On  either  side  of 
the  door  that  led  into  the  backyard  and 
orchard  stood  low  wooden  settles,  whose 
hinged  seats  opened  into  the  boxes 
where  the  corn  was  kept  for  the  chickens 
in  the  one,  in  the  other  the  beans  and 
peas  for  human  folk. 

There  seemed  more  of  peace  in  the 
room  than  had  been  there  for  weeks. 
The  warmth  and  light  made  me  feel  that 
for  a  few  hours,  at  least,  we  might  be  off 
our  guard.      I  dropped  into  the  old  high- 
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backed  rocker  and  watched  Lennette  flit 
from  place  to  place  about  her  work,  until 
the  great  clock  on  the  shelf  struck  five, 
which  surprised  me  into  the  conscious- 
ness that  Phonnie  was  not  yet  there. 

"Where  is  Phonnie?"  I  asked.  "It 
is  late  for  him." 

"  He  went  up  the  Cape  to  collect 
debts  at  different  towns  along  the  road 
and  is  to  bring  a  lot  of  money  home," 
she  answered. 

"  When  do  you  think  he  will  get  here  ?  " 

"  I  expected  him  in  the  twelve  o'clock 
train,  but  he  evidently  could  not  get 
through.  The  next  train  is  the  seven 
thirteen,  you  know.  Can  you  get  along 
so  late  without  supper,  mamma?  " 

I  answered,  "Yes,"  and  then  we  set- 
tled down  to  one  of  those  dear  talks  in 
which  no  subject  was  touched  about 
which  a  reserve  was  felt  —  a  homely 
planning  of  where  a  new  piece  of  cre- 
tonne was  needed  for  a  chair,  where  a 
bit  of  embroidery  would  improve  a  cur- 
tain border,  which  of  some  samples  of 
silk  would  make  the  prettier  gown,  and 
where  on  the  new  bookshelves  she  had 
better  put  the  novels,  and  which  reserve 
for  poetry.  The  time  slipped  away  so 
fast  that  we  were  both  startled  when  the 
scream  of  the  engine  announced  that  the 
evening  train  had  arrived  at  the  station, 
a  mile  away. 

Sarah  bustled  back  and  forth  with  the 
tea  things,  and  Lennette,  after  setting  a 
match  to  the  wood  fire  that,  even  in 
August,  was  often  needed  so  near  the  sea, 
stationed  herself  by  the  window,  looking 
eagerly  down  the  road  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  stage.  But  when  it  came 
in  sight  there  was  no  gay  greeting  called 
out  as  usual  when  it  half  paused  for 
Phonnie  to  spring  to  the  ground.  It 
rumbled  by  without  stopping,  and  Len- 
nette, bareheaded  in  the  door-yard, 
stood  still  in  surprise.  She  turned  slowly 
back  to  the  house,  and  took  her  station 
at  the  window  anxiously  to  watch  again. 

"  He  must  be  coming  in  some  one  of 
the  neighbors'  teams,"  she  said  falter- 
ing after  a  little. 

But  a  half  hour  dragged  on.  Lennette 
moved  from  window  to  window.  Each 
moment  I  was  out  to  suggest  some 
active  inquiry ;  but  then,  like  her,  waited 


on  to  the  next  moment,  hoping  it  was 
unnecessary.  At  last  we  knew  there  was 
no  longer  a  chance  that  he  had  come  on 
that  train  ;  and  with  a  whiter  face,  Len- 
nette turned  to  me  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Mamma,  he  has  had  one  of  those 
dizzy  attacks  and  cannot  get  home. 
How  can  we  find  out  quickest  where  he  is  ?" 

After  a  child  has  gathered  his  blocks 
together  and  with  careful  hands  built 
them  into  a  house,  he  draws  back  and 
admires  his  work.  The  admiration  lasts 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  longing 
for  change  impels  him  to  destroy  his 
labor.  He  draws  out  a  single  block  from 
his  foundation,  and  almost  before  the 
block  has  been  jerked  from  its  place,  the 
structure  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  When 
a  man  plans  to  build  a  house,  his  labor 
begins  as  the  child's  ends,  by  a  work  of 
destruction.  He  selects  from  the  proud- 
est of  the  forest  trees,  and  with  the 
steady  blows  of  his  axe  compasses  its  fall. 
But  the  fall  of  the  tree  is  unlike  the  tum- 
ble of  the  blocks.  As  the  cut  from  the 
axe  deepens,  the  tree  shivers  with  appre- 
hension ;  slowly  it  bends  from  the  sev- 
ered trunk,  for  a  second  it  poises  as  if 
undecided  in  its  course,  and  then  with  a 
crash,  sweeping  all  before  it,  it  falls 
heavily  to  the  earth. 

It  was  the  slow  fall  of  the  tree  that 
God  sent  to  Lennette's  happiness  and 
hope.  The  shiver  of  fear  at  the  delay 
of  her  husband  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  terror  and  anxiety.  Telegrams  were 
sent,  search  in  all  directions  followed. 
Friends  first  made  the  efforts  needed, 
but  at  the  end  of  three  days,  detectives 
were  busily  at  work.  For  a  time  all 
thought,  as  Lennette  did,  that  sickness 
had  overtaken  Phonnie  in  some  out  of 
the  way  place,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  he  would  send  her  word.  But  as 
the  days  passed,  developments  showed 
to  all  but  Lennette  that  there  was  another 
cause  than  illness  for  his  disappearance. 

For  a  year  Phonnie  had  borne  the  full 
weight  of  the  responsibility  at  the  bank, 
knowing  all  its  moves,  and  giving  but  a 
slight  account  of  its  affairs  to  the  easy- 
going directors,  who  showed  but  little 
interest  in  its  details.  But  now  there 
was  an  investigation,  and  it  betrayed  that 
affairs  were  in  a  hopelessly  involved  con- 
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dition.  That  Phonnie  had  mixed  up  his 
private  and  his  bank  affairs  was  immedi- 
ately evident,  but  to  unravel  the  tangle 
and  account  for  the  uses  to  which  he  had 
put  the  money  proved  to  be  a  task  that 
occupied  some  weeks.  Disgrace  and 
ruin  had,  for  months,  been  staring  him 
in  the  face  ;  and  to  all  but  Lennette  it 
was  evident  that  rather  than  face  it  he 
had  fled. 

She  listened  to  the  reports  at  first  with 
stolid  incredulity,  and  persisted  in  the 
belief  that  Phonnie  would  come  back  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  and  could  easily 
explain  what  seemed  against  him.  She 
sat  all  day  by  the  window,  watching  each 
passing  wagon,  hoping  against  hope  that 
it  brought  some  message  from  him.  With 
trembling  hands  she  caught  the  mail  each 
day  and  feverishly  sorted  her  letters,  say- 
ing nothing,  then  turning  from  them  with 
a  sick  listlessness. 

We  had  almost  ceased  to  count  the 
days  that  had  passed  since  his  disappear- 
ance. Each  day  was  like  the  one  before, 
each  a  long,  straining  watch  for  Lennette 
and  me,  she  looking  for  the  man  I  knew 
would  never  come,  and  I  with  aching 
heart  watching  my  child. 

At  last  she  faced  the  facts,  acknowl- 
edging to  herself  that  it  was  dishonor 
that  had  driven  him  away.  Only  once 
did  she  speak  of  it  to  me.  One  morning 
when  I  entered  the  room  I  found  she  had 
moved  her  chair  from  the  window  where 
she  always  sat  and  placed  it  so  that  she 
could  not  see  the  road,  and  when  I  saw 
the  expression  in  her  eyes  I  knew  all 
hope  was  dead.  We  looked  at  each 
other  silently  a  moment ;  then  she  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and  said  fiercely  : 

"  If  he  had  succeeded  in  his  specula- 
tions they  would  have  called  him  smart 
and  clever,  because  he  would  have  made 
money  for  them.  He  failed,  and  now 
they  call  him  a  thief  and  a  liar.  There 
is  no  justice,  no  truth  in  what  they  say  !  " 

She  dashed  out  of  the  house  and  went 
into  the  woods,  and  I  did  not  follow  her. 

She  returned,  calm  and  silent,  but  it 
was  a  calm  that  had  in  it  no  rest,  only  a 
terrible  depression. 

It  was  the  night  of  this  day  that 
brought  us  the  end  of  all  doubt.  The 
days    of   suspense    that   had   passed,  the 


hours  she  had  spent  in  walking,  the  ter- 
rible excitement  that  had  followed  her 
acknowledgment  of  the  situation,  had  left 
Lennette  weak  and  exhausted,  and  early 
in  the  evening  she  had  let  me  coax  her 
to  bed.  I  had  no  hope  of  sleeping  my- 
self. I  sat  with  a  book,  vainly  trying  to 
read,  when  suddenly  Sarah  burst  into  the 
room,  an  expression  of  horror  on  her 
face. 

"What  is  it?"  I  exclaimed;  and, 
finding  she  feared  to  speak,  I  caught  her 
by  the  arm  and  shook  her  in  my  excite- 
ment. "Tell  me  what's  the  matter  ! "  I 
cried. 

"  He  shot  himself!"  she  gasped. 
"They've  found  his  body.  It's  been  in 
the  ditch  to  the  cranb'ry  swamp  by  the 
Snake  Dyke  all  these  weeks,  and  they're 
bringing  it  home  now  !  " 

Before  I  could  find  words  to  speak, 
heavy  steps  and  low  voices  were  sounding 
before  the  house.  I  caught  up  a  lamp  and 
rushed  to  the  front  door.  The  men  came 
slowly  up  the  path.  Mechanically,  I  led 
them  to  the  parlor,  where  they  placed  the 
burden,  carefully  covered  by  a  heavy  shawl. 

As  soon  as  I  could  think  at  all,  I  realized 
that  I  must  prevent  Lennette  from  enter- 
ing the  room.  I  knew  that  the  commo- 
tion must  have  roused  her,  and  I  turned 
to  go  to  her.  There,  already,  she  stood 
on  the  threshold,  a  wrapper  thrown 
about  her,  her  feet  bare  on  the  cold  floor. 
I  started  toward  her.  By  a  quick  move- 
ment she  passed  me,  and  walked  straight 
to  the  sofa  on  which  the  men  had  just 
laid  their  heavy  burden.  Before  they 
could  speak  she  had  snatched  the  cover- 
ing from  the  body,  and  with  a  scream  she 
recoiled  from  the  dreadful  spectacle  and 
fell. 

III. 

Two  days  had  passed.  Men  and 
women  had  been  in  and  out.  Strangers 
and  friends  alike  had  asked  admittance, 
officers  of  the  law  had  come  to  me  with 
their  questions.  But  during  those  two 
days  I  had  had  no  thought  for  dead  or 
living  save  Lennette.  I  had  taken  her 
away  after  that  first  shock  and  led  her 
into  the  little  sitting-room.  She  let  me 
take  off  her  wrapper  and  dress  her  as 
though     she     had     been    a    little    child, 
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mechanically  lifting  her  arms,  standing 
and  sitting  when  I  told  her  to  without 
speaking  or  looking  at  me.  Her  blue 
eyes  stared  straight  ahead,  unseeing,  un- 
intelligent. For  an  hour  she  sat  so.  I 
could  not  make  her  heed  me  when  I 
talked  to  her,  could  get  no  word  from  her 
when,  weary  with  pleading,  I  waited  by 
her  side  hoping  she  might  answer  me. 
Then  she  rose  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room,  not  excitedly,  but  hesi- 
tatingly, looking  from  one  object  to 
another  with  a  bewildered  look,  and  after 
a  time  not  noticing  her  surroundings  at 
all,  but  going  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth,  as  if  all  that  was  left  her  of  the  past 
was  the  single  memory  how  to  move. 
Hour  after  hour  I  walked  by  her  side, 
but  she  was  unconscious  of  my  presence. 
All  night,  all  day  this  continued.  Some- 
times we  could  make  her  sit  down,  but 
only  by  holding  her  with  strong,  loving 
arms  could  we  keep  her  still.  I  begged 
the  dear,  old  doctor,  who  had  known  her 
from  a  child,  to  tell  me  that  her  mind  was 
coming  back;  but  he  shook  his  head 
and  said  : 

"  Face  the  worst  and  try  to  be  brave. 
There  is  but  one  chance  for  her  now.  A 
natural  sleep  coming  now,  when  she  is  so 
completely  exhausted,  may  let  her  wake  to 
consciousness  ;  but  twelve  more  hours  of 
this  can  have  but  one  end  —  insanity." 

We  had  done  all  that  could  be  done 
for  the  dead.  We  had  asked  no  friends 
to  come  and  follow  him  to  the  grave. 
We  wished  only  to  be  alone,  unseen,  un- 
spoken to.  His  father  and  mother, 
bowed  and  aged,  were  with  me,  to  stay 
until  the  funeral  was  over.  Only  Len- 
nette's  grief  was  still  alone,  isolated.  At 
last,  when  all  was  ready,  and  our  old 
pastor  had  come  to  pray  with  us,  I  went 
to  Lennette  again.  I  stepped  in  front  of 
her,  so  that  she  was  forced  to  stop,  and 
took  her  little  hands  in  mine. 

"Lennette,"  I  said;  and  it  seemed  as 
though  I  could  not  breathe  for  that  grip 
that  closed  around  my  heart  as  I  looked 
in  her  motionless  face,  only  the  frightened 
questioning  in  the  eyes.  She  did  not 
heed  me,  only  moved  to  one  side  to  pass 
me  and  continue  that  horrible  walk.  I 
grasped  her  hands  with  all  my  force. 

"  Lennette  !   Lennette  !  "  I  cried.     No 


drowning  man  could  have  made  a  more 
desperate  appeal  for  help.  Something  in 
the  cry  penetrated  her  numbed  soul. 
She  turned  her  eyes  to  mine. 

"  My   darhng,  oh    my   child  !      Listen 


to    me  !     Come    with 


now  !      Can't 


you  remember?  We  are  going  to  bury 
—  Phonnie  —  now.  If  you  will  come, 
perhaps  you  will  know  again.  Oh,  my 
dear  little  child,  the  suffering  is  better 
than  this  !     Come  !  " 

How  my  heart  leaped  as  she  parted 
her  lips  to  speak,  —  to  sink  like  lead  at 
the  words  that  came,  with  a  little  smile, 
so  meaningless. 

"You  wish  to  go,  mamma?  I  don't 
think  I  had  better  go.  I  feel  tired.  I 
am  sorry,  but  —  I  think  I  must  be  very 
tired.  I  would  rather  stay  here,  mamma. 
I  am  to  wait  for  —  for  —  I  can't  think  — 
but  I  know  I  must  wait." 

She  put  her  hands  to  the  back  of  her 
head,  looking  at  me  with  that  same  sweet 
smile.  For  the  first  time,  my  own 
strength  gave  way  entirely,  and  I  sank 
into  a  chair.  Then  came  the  blessed  re- 
lief of  tears.  She  stood  in  front  of  me  as 
I  sobbed,  watching  me  with  a  puzzled 
look.  Then  she  put  out  one  hand  and 
touched  me. 

"Don't  cry,"  she  said.  "  W7hen  I 
cried,  you  used  to  sing  to  me.  I  would 
like  you  to  sing  now  !  " 

"Yes,  darling,"  I  cried.  "Come  here 
and  I  will  sing  to  you." 

I  led  her  to  the  lounge. 

"  Lie  down,  Lennette,  and  put  your 
head  in  my  lap,  and  I  will  sing  now." 

She  hesitated,  but  I  drew  her  toward 
me.  Sinking  beside  me,  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  my  lace,  and  I  began  to  sing  in 
a  low  voice  the  lullaby  that  had  soothed 
her  to  sleep  so  many  years  before.  I 
had  only  come  to  the  second  verse  when 
her  restless  hand  was  still. 

"Sleep,  baby,  sleep; 
The  big  stars  are  the  sheep, 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess, 
The  white  moon  is  the  shepherdess, 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep." 

The  old  pastor  stood  in  the  door.  I  gave 
him  an  anxious  glance  and  looked  at 
Lennette,  and  he  softly  withdrew  and 
closed  the  door.  I  could  hear  his  voice 
in  the  next  room,  and  then  the  sound  of 
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shuffling  feet  as.  they  carried  the  coffin 
out.  A  half  hour  passed,  and  an  hour, 
and  still  I  sang  the  words  softly,  over 
and  over. 

Slowly  the  lids  drooped  over  her  eyes ; 
the  long  lashes  rested  on  her  cheeks ; 
her  breathing  was  coming  evenly ;  and 
at  last  I  knew  she  slept.  I  let  the  song 
die  away.  If  I  could  but  stop  the  tick- 
ing of  the  clock  !  If  only  my  heart 
would  stop  its  beating,  if  so  be  she  might 
rest !  I  sat  there  until  the  day  died 
away  into  twilight.  I  saw  the  sky  grow 
yellow,  then  red,  and  then  gray,  through 
the  window.  Eight  o'clock  struck.  Sa- 
rah came  to  the  door  with  the  lamp  in 
her  hand.  I  motioned  her  away,  and 
then  alone  with  my  child  in  the  silence, 
I  watched  out  the  night.  Twice  Len- 
nette  moved  her  head  with  a  long  sigh, 
but  each  time  before  my  lips  could  part 
she  had  settled  to  a  sleep  as  still  as  that 
from  which  she  had  roused. 

Finally  the  daylight  came.  But  several 
hours  of  the  bright  sunshine  had  slipped 
away  before  Lennette  roused  and,  open- 
ing her  eyes  slowly,  looked  into  my  face. 
She  pushed  the  hair  from  her  face  and 
looked  about  the  room  with  a  bewildered 
look ;  then  her  questioning  eyes  came 
back  to  mine. 

"Why  did  I  go  to  sleep  here?"  she 
asked,  and  then  she  rose  to  her  feet. 
She  clasped  her  hands  closely  together, 
and  remained  for  a  moment  silent. 
Slowly  the  memory  began  to  grow.  The 
awful  expression  on  her  face  held  me 
spellbound.  It  came,  the  entire  realiza- 
tion of  the  past.  Her  lips  parted,  and 
in  a  husky  whisper  she  spoke  Phonnie's 
name.  Then  came  a  cry,  not  loud,  but 
so  sharp  that  for  days  afterwards  I 
started  at  times,  thinking  I  heard  it 
again,  and  before  I  could  spring  to  her, 
she  had  fallen  to  the  floor. 

I  knew  that  I  stood  on  the  brink  of  a 
separation  more  terrible  than  death. 
Later  I  learned  to  wonder  if  the  hopeless 
pain  which  must  be  borne  when  we  find 
that  insanity  has  destroyed  our  com- 
munion with  the  one  best  loved  was 
more  awful  than  that  separation  that 
comes  to  two  whom  love  knits  together, 
yet  between  whom  is  antipathy  on  the 
one  deepest  emotion  of  their  lives,  where 


sympathy  is  most  needed  and  where  the 
lack  of  it  becomes  the  torture  of  each. 

Lennette  had  injured  her  spine  in  her 
fall,  and  it  might  be,  the  doctor  said, 
that  she  could  never  walk  again.  '  During 
the  first  week  that  followed  I  had  a 
blessed  relief  in  the  active  attendance 
that  she  needed  ;  but  after  that  came  the 
long  weeks  when  she  lay  helpless,  wast- 
ing away  before  my  eyes.  Each  day 
there  seemed  less  of  earth  in  the  fading 
form,  less  of  hope  in  the  haunting  eyes,  a 
sadder,  sterner  setting  of  the  pale,  pink 
lips.  And  harder  to  bear  than  the  separa- 
tion that,  lay  perhaps  in  the  near  future, 
was  the  present  isolation  of  our  spirits. 

For  a  year  there  had  been  between 
Lennette  and  me  an  unacknowledged 
barrier.  In  her  heart  the  first  and 
strongest  emotion,  predominating  in 
every  act  and  thought  of  her  life,  was  her 
love  for  Phonnie.  In  my  heart  was 
always  dislike  and  fear  of  him. 

We  were  both  silent,  but  I  knew  that 
she  was  learning  to  suppress  all  expres- 
sion of  her  feeling  in  my  presence,  and 
that  in  the  place  of  the  old  open  con- 
fidence had  grown  reserve.  Now,  when 
her  terrible  grief  had  come  upon  her,  it 
was  to  me  that  she  should  have  been  able 
to  turn  first ;  but  my  very  love  for  her 
had  become  a  barrier.  My  dislike  for 
Phonnie  had  deepened  into  hatred  as  I 
saw  her  suffering.  As  I  watched  her 
wistful  eyes,  and  saw  in  them  that  despair 
had  not  killed  love  in  her  nature,  I  some- 
times felt  that  she  was  outside  the  pale  of 
my  love.  How  could  I  forgive  her  a 
passion  that  so  absorbed  her  moral  life, 
that  the  crime,  the  treachery,  and  base- 
ness of  its  object  were  insufficient  to 
crush  it  out?  Where  was  the  spirituality 
of  her  nature  that  it  did  not  make  her 
rise  above  her  past  and  blot  from  her 
memory  the  man  who  had  degraded  her? 
If  she  had  had  the  character  that  mourned 
first  and  most  for  its  broken  trust,  I  could 
have  stood  with  her  soul  to  soul.  But  I 
saw  in  her  grief  the  agony  of  the  woman 
who  has  lost  her  earthly  supporter,  the 
intense  longing  for  the  man  himself.  I 
felt  that  she  would  never  have  taken  back 
the  faith  at  the  expense  of  Phonnie's  life. 
She  would  rather,  it  seemed  to  me,  have 
chosen  the  living  man,  worthless  and  vile 
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as  when  he  died.  Anger  and  jealousy 
for  her  best  self  swept  through  me  when 
I  thought  that  she  had  given  her  best 
love  to  him.  I  could  have  given  her 
pity,  but  her  whole  soul  shrank  from  that. 
I  felt  her  bitter  call  for  sympathy,  and  I 
could  only  turn  away  and  grieve,  not  with 
her,  but  for  —  us. 

So  the  weeks  and  months  slipped  by. 
Her  little  hands  had  grown  so  thin  that 
when  I  lifted  them  to  the  window  I  could 
see  the  light  through  them.  I  had  ceased 
to  try  to  watch  her  thoughts  or  to  follow 
in  any  way  the  workings  of  her  mind. 
But  while  I  had  grown  farther  and  farther 
from  her,  Lennette's  soul  had  had  its 
own  growth.  Without  a  helping  hand 
held  to  her,  a  single  understanding,  loving 
word,  she  was  facing  the  meaning  of  sor- 
row and  sin,  hunting  for  strength  to  raise 
and  stay  her.  In  my  room  adjoining 
her's  I  would  often  wake  and  hear  from 
her  lips  a  long,  weary  sigh ;  and  then, 
silent,  unspeaking,  we  would  watch  out 
the  hours  together,  —  for  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  pain  my  own  would  be 
brought  back  to  life,  and  for  her  and  for 
myself  alike  I  would  lie  and  suffer  also. 

The  cranberry  season  came  and  went, 
the  snow  lay  on  the  ground  and  in  its 
turn  passed  away,  and  spring  had  come 
once  more,  bringing,  even  to  sad  hearts, 
hope.  We  were  to  hope  indeed,  for  the 
doctor  said  the  time  was  coming  when 
Lennette  could  walk  again.  It  was  not 
to  be  her  portion  in  life  to  lie  helpless 
with  no  outlook  to  strength  and  work. 
From  that  day  I  saw  something  in  Len- 
nette's face  that  I  could  not  understand. 
It  was  an  expression  that  had  slowly 
grown,  not  something  new,  but  something 
that  I  had  for  the  first  time  realized  was 
there.  I  felt  a  new  tone  in  her  gentle 
words,  a  difference  that  startled  me.  I 
felt,  with  a  kind  of  terror,  that  often  she 
was  the  one  that  led  in  thought.  She 
was  no  longer,  in  soul,  my  child. 

A  night  came  when  I  lay  awake  search- 
ing and  striving  with  my  own  future  and 
my  past ;  when  my  eyes  became  opened 
to  my  thwarted  impulses  toward  the  best 
in  me,  to  the  danger  of  my  condemna- 
tion of  another  soul. 

Another  night,  when  the  full  moon 
shone   through   my   window   and   lay   on 


each  familiar  thing  with  an  unearthly 
light,  I  found  myself  longing  with  an 
unbearable  intensity  for  the  old  bond 
between  Lennette  and  me.  I  rose  and 
went  to  the' open  window,  and  gazed  up 
at  the  silvery  sky.  The  peace  of  the 
night  took  possession  of  me.  I  turned 
and  walked  to  Lennette's  room  and 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  door.  I  must 
touch  her,  must  feel  her  soft  hair  beneath 
my  hand  ;  even  if  it  woke  her,  I  must 
kiss  her  once. 

As  I  came  near  her,  I  started  back  to 
see  her  eyes  were  open  and  raised  to  my 
face.  She  lay  so  still,  the  light  of  the 
moon  touching  her  delicate  face,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  rosy,  girlish  face  she  had 
had  nine  months  before  !  For  a  moment 
we  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  in 
that  moment  I  think  each  read  the  other's 
soul.  Then  she  raised  her  arms  to  me 
as  she  had  done  when  a  little  child,  and 
cried,  half  beneath  her  breath  : 

"  O  mother,  mother !  I  have  been 
so  long  alone  !  " 

I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  her,  and 
threw  my  arms  across  her,  sobbing  : 

"  O  Lennette,  what  have  I  done?" 

I  could  not  go  on.  But  her  lips  were 
opened  and  she  broke  out  impetuously  : 

"  No  !  No  !  It  is  not  your  fault, 
mamma.  I  was  never  what  you  wished 
and  needed.  I  could  not  have  a  soul 
like  yours.  But  now  in  these  long  nights 
I  have  learned  to  understand.  At  first 
it  meant  nothing  to  me.  I  could  not 
think,  or  cry,  or  pray.  I  only  could 
lie  and  clinch  my  hands  and  say,  '  Phon- 
nie,  Phonnie,'  again  and  again,  in  my 
heart ;  but  after  awhile  I  began  to  think, 
and  think,  and  it  seemed  as  if  God 
would  never  let  me  stop  thinking.  And 
then  I  seemed  to  feel  what  you  meant 
when  you  used  to  say  I  could  never 
learn  the  things  that  were  told  to  me  in 
words,  and  that  it  was  a  different  nature 
from  mine  that  could  learn  from  thought 
without  experience  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
all  the  suffering  in  this  great,  terrible 
world  had  become  mine,  and  I  knew  and 
felt  it  all.  And  then  I  seemed  to  see, 
away  off  still,  how  I  can  learn  to  do 
something  better  with  my  life  than  if  all 
this  had  not  come,  if  only  I  might  get 
better  again  —  and  then  —  and  then  —  " 
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The  trembling  voice  could  not  go  on. 
She  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  terrible  sobs  would  tear 
her  spirit  from  its  frail  body.  But  the 
storm  had  to  take  its  course.  Finally, 
the  sweet,  broken  voice  could  try  once 
more. 

"  O  mamma,  if  you  could  but  feel  I 
have  the  right  to  love  him  !  Only  re- 
member, he  was  to  me  what  my  father 
was  to  you  !  Think  what  it  would  have 
been  to  you  if — if — " — and  then  again 
she  broke  down. 

"  Lennette,  forgive  me  !  forgive  me  !  " 
was  all  I  could  say ;  for  at  last  her  grief 
had  become  my  own. 

"  It  would  not  be  so  terrible  if  I  could 
only  do  something,  mamma.  For  days 
I  used  to  say  over  and  over,  '  They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.'  But 
never  to  walk  or  move  again,  never  to 
step  into  the  sunlight,  never  to  work,  to 
sew,  or  help,  always  to  lie  here,  and  just 
to  go  on  thinking —  I  used  to  feel  I 
should  go  mad.  I  often  wished  I  could. 
But  afterward  I  got  so  tired,  and  every 
night  I  used  to  think  perhaps  God  would 
let  me  die  that  night.  And  then  the 
doctor  said  perhaps  I  could  get  well 
again.  At  first  I  fought  against  it,  but 
then  I  felt  I  did  not  mind  so  much.  But 
I  must  have  work,  mamma,  —  and  I  want 
to  go  away  from  here.  If  I  could  only 
be  with  little  children  —  they  are  so 
happy.  I  wish  I  might  see  some  one  who 
is  happy,  mamma  !  " 

This  was  the  first  great  step  toward 
peace.  Long  days  of  discouragement 
followed,  but  we  both  had  formed  a  defi- 
nite resolve,  an  object  toward  which  to 
labor,  almost  immediately  after  our  hearts 


were  one  again.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  to 
her,  that  to  have  the  sound  of  little  voices 
in  my  ears,  to  feel  the  touch  of  little 
hands,  to  meet  the  needs  of  little  hearts, 
would  be  the  truest  way  and  the  noblest 
way  to  forget  ourselves. 

When  Lennette  could  be  moved,  I  took 
her  to  the  city  whither  she  used  to  make 
so  many  journeys  in  those  bright,  frivolous 
days,  that  now  seemed  so  far  away,  and 
there  we  settled  ourselves  in  some  sunny 
rooms  in  an  humble  street,  and  opened  a 
school  for  the  little  ones  of  the  neigh- 
borhood too  young  to  go  to  the  great 
schools,  too  old  to  keep  out  of  mischief 
when  left  alone  while  their  mothers  were 
at  work. 

Lennette's  will  be,  as  long  as  she  lives, 
a  life  shaken  and  frail.  Many  days  she 
teaches  her  little  ones  from  her  low 
couch,  gathering  them  close  to  her,  and 
telling  them  their  lessons  in  stories,  read- 
ing to  them,  working  with  them,  and 
ruling  without  rules.  I  sit  and  watch  her 
face  in  its  changing  expressions,  its  beau- 
tiful light  shining  on  all  who  come  near. 
It  has  grown  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
face  that  I  ever  saw,  a  face  that  wins  a 
smile  from  the  shyest  child,  that  hushes 
the  rudeness  of  the  rudest  nature. 

When  the  hard  days  come  when  she 
can  only  lie  with  folded  hands,  sending 
the  little  ones  away  until  the  strength 
comes  back  and  the  pain  is  gone,  I  turn 
away  with  tears,  whispering  to  myself  the 
words  I  shall  some  time  be  able  to  say 
rightly  to  her  : 

"  I  had  thought  in  my  pride  that  mine 
was  the  soul  to  lead  you  to  God ;  but 
I  have  learned  that  you  were  sent  to 
teach  that  road  to  me." 


By  Herbert  M.  Sylvester. 
I. 

A    RELIC. 


IF  my  reader  will  go  with  me  to  an  old 
harbor,  not  less  ancient  and  historic 
than  many  others  along  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  reckoned  quite  famous,  nor 
less  distinguished  because  Capt.  John 
Smith  of  Virginia  should  have  anchored 
within  the  shelter  of  its  charming  islands 
and  broad,  peaceful  roads  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  much  of  old-time  land- 
mark will  be  discovered :  and  signs  of 
the  habits  of  a  period  when  plain  living 
and  unpretentious  comfort  were  as  much 
the  expressions  of  prosperity  and  fore- 
handedness  as  are  some  of  the  more 
garish  externals  of  to-day,  easily  recog- 
nized as  standing  for  a  real  or  simulated 
gentility,  whose  occupation  is  as  much 
the  keeping  up  of  prosperous  appear- 
ances as  the  profitable  spending  of  a 
genteel  leisure. 

Now  a  nourishing  suburb  of  a  fair  and 
nourishing  city,  as  it  was  in  more  ancient 
times  a  place  of  some  local  importance, 
once  provincial  Pur  Poodack  is  as  good 
a  place  as  any  in  which  to  pitch  one's 
tent  for  a  few  days  in  midsummer  ;  for 
not  only  do  its  winds  blow  freshly  from 
the  sea,  bringing  the  sound  of  the  tide 
with  them,  but  right  here  upon  this  neck 
of  land,  named  in  honor  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  are  scores  of  beautiful  summer  cot- 
tages   and    sightly    locations    yet    to    be 


occupied,  and  countless  beauties  and 
suggestions  of  rare  color  of  landscape 
and  water. 

Everything  hereabout  has  the  genuine 
New  England  flavor.  The  city  across 
the  tidal  river  is  a  typical  New  England 
city,  with  all  of  New  England's  conserva- 
tism and  slow  adoption  of  new  things ; 
adhering  to  the  old-fashioned  principles 
of  economy  with  a  steadiness  marvellous 
in  these  days  of  swift  progression  ;  with 
as  much  of  money  and  brains  as  of  any- 
thing else.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk 
or  ride  from  town  will  bring  one  in  sight 
of  homely  homesteads  and  ancient  or- 
chards ;  homesteads  whose  cellars  were 
excavated  before  the  first  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  the  more  pretentious 
metropolis  of  the  state ;  surroundings 
not  less  interesting  than  quaint  and  an- 
cient-looking, possessing  a  charm  and 
value  to  the  true  New  Englander  that 
words  and  figures  fail  to  express,  so  loyal 
is  the  heart  to  the  homely  commonplaces 
that  made  up  the  delights  of  earlier  days. 

Beautiful,  old-fashioned  New  England 
has  abundant  charm  for  all  her  children, 
and  of  all  her  varied  scenery  none  is 
more  beautiful  and  attractive  than  the 
indented  coast  line  and  inland  bordering 
upon  it  of  southwestern  Maine.  From 
the  highlands  of   the   city  that  overlook 
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and  shelter  the  low  domain  which  is  in 
part  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  which 
lies  just  across  a  stream  or  broad  salt 
water  estuary,  always  called  by  the  un- 
poetic  name  of  Fore  River,  looking  due 
west,  the  eye  spans  the  easterly  ap- 
proaches to  the  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, comprised  in  countless  suggestions 
of  meadows,  yellowish  streaks  of  green, 
slender,  winding  threads  of  river  fog  that 
spread  out  into  mazy  ribbons  and  follow 
in  and  out  the  wanderings  of  many  a 
wayward  stream,  the  charm  of  their  rest- 
ful valleys,  with  hill  slope  upon  hill  slope 
rising  in  regular  gradation,  broken  only 
by  the  revelation  of  granite  buttress  amid 
their  wood-clad  beauty ;  with  here  and 
there  thrifty  farms  and  cosy  homesteads 
blown  over  by  summer  gales  fresh  from 
the  western  mountains  or  swept  inland 
from  the  big  ocean  with  scents  of  appe- 
tizing flavor  of  salt  sands  and  wide- 
spreading  marsh,  or  beaten  in  winter  by 
storms  that  pile  the  drifts  to  the  low 
eaves  of  the  farmhouses  that  lie  in  the 
pathway  of  the  north  winds. 

From  this  outlook  one  can  hardly  see 
the  great  lake  of  the  Sokokis,  named 
after  an  Indian  tribe  which  flourished 
about  its  shores  some  two  centuries  ago, 
but  now  known  by  the  equally  euphoni- 
ous name  of  Sebago ;  but  one  can  see 
where  it  is,  and  on  a  clear  day  one  does 
not  find  it  difficult  to  make  out  the  low 
trail  of  mist  that  locates  this  sheet  of 
water  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  di- 
rect line  to  the  white-capped  summit  of 
Mount  Washington.  The  imagination  is 
not  taxed  severely  if  its  gundalows  with 
their  ungainly  sails  seem  to  be  outlined 
against  the  far-off  horizon,  as  we  know 
they  must  be,  for  there  was  in  the  days 
gone  by  no  inconsiderable  water  traffic 
passing  up  and  down  this  inland  water 
way.  These  clumsy  affairs  seemed  then 
not  at  all  incongruous  or  out  of  place, 
but  rather  to  lend  a  poetic  charm  and 
interest  to  this  out-of-the-way  sheet  of 
water,  and  a  certain  quality  of  romance 
as  well,  when  it  was  known  that  these 
same  gundalows  had  been  anchored,  un- 
der the  shadows  of  these  same  highlands, 
in  the  quiet  harbor  of  Pur  Poodack ; 
moored,  not  unlikely,  beside  some  ship 
from  "furrin  parts,"  by  reason  of  which 


they  had  in  some  sort  attained  the  pres- 
tige of  having  scraped  an  acquaintance 
with  the  outer  world,  which  gave  them  a 
certain  quality  of  distinction,  in  spite  of 
the  long  highway  of  homely  canal,  with 
the  tow  horses,  the  clumsy,  leaky  locks 
and  creaking  timbers,  and  for  all  their 
tardy  movement  to  reach  their  inland 
destination  with  one  cargo  after  another 
of  West  India  goods  and  of  such  house- 
hold necessities  as  could  not  be  gleaned 
from  the  fields  or  turned  out  of  the  old 
hand-loom  or  realized  from  such  other 
means  as  were  common  to  the  times  and 
locality,  —  which  necessities  were  most 
likely  comprised  in  the  two  staples  of 
molasses  and  Jamaica  rum,  the  latter  of 
which  was  used  upon  all  occasions  from 
birth  to  burial. 

But  one  sees  nowadays  from  this  out- 
look more  than  this  panorama  of  tree  top 
and  rolling  green.  At  the  foot  of  this 
bold  bluff  is  a  white  streak  of  highway, 
that  runs  around  the  town  like  a  swathing 
band,  to  hold,  its  roofs  together.  Just 
outside  this  white  dusty  line,  over  which 
somebody  seems  to  be  constantly  travel- 
ling, around  to  the  south  and  west,  is  the 
estuary  or  tidal  river  that  separates  the 
larger  town  from  the  lesser,  and  is  span- 
ned by  numerous  bridges  that  radiate 
from  the  city  like  the  spokes  of  a  huge 
wheel.  Its  shores  are  far  apart,  and  the 
bright  foliage  of  birch  and  willow  shows 
brilliantly  against  the  heavier  masses  of 
woodland,  of  darker  pine  and  hemlock, 
that  tower  above  them.  The  contour  of 
these  shores,  curving  landward  as  they 
do,  make  a  natural  basin,  a  little  lake 
when  the  tide  is  at  its  flood ;  and  here 
are  ships  at  anchor,  that  have  come  no 
doubt  for  their  cargoes  of  brick,  for  along 
these  flats  are  abundant  clayey  lands  and 
sand  and  pine  woods  with  which  to  burn 
them  into  hard  building  material. 

Ships  were  once  built  at  the  head  of 
this  salt-water  creek,  and  these  forest- 
lined  banks  in  the  old  privateering  days 
concealed  many  a  Yankee  sloop  from  his 
majesty's  men-o'war,  which  had  captured 
many  a  richly  loaded  prize,  taken  it  into 
Boston,  Salem,  or  Newburyport,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  English  cruisers,  much  to 
the  profit  of  these  bold  highwaymen  of 
the  sea. 
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The  blue  waters  of  the  sea  disappear  at 
low  tide,  leaving  the  flats  bare,  and  down 
these  the  slender   stream  of  the  Capisic 
River  flows,  winding  in  and  out,  a  thread 
of  silver,  to  find  its  way  slowly  into  the 
broad    basin    where     the     coasters     are 
anchored,  and  where  years  ago  the  canal, 
long  since  abandoned,  let  its  inland  ships 
and    gundalows    into    the    harbor.      The 
old  tow-path,  not  yet  overgrown  and  hid- 
den within  its  fringe  of  rank 
alders,    may    still    be    traced 
along   the  east     side  of   the 
creek.     It  is  a  pleasant  place 
to  wander,  for  along  the  mar- 
gin of   the  old  canal  there  is 
many  a  bit  of  beautiful  land- 
scape   that    meets    one   in  a 
surprising     sort     of     a    way. 
The  tide  runs  far  up  into  the 
woods    among     the    farming 
lands,    and     the     stream    is 
notched     and    ragged,    with 
many  a  slender  rib  of  woods 
running  out     into    its    silver 
current,    and   many  a    reach 
of  yellow  marsh,    rusty   with 
briny     incrustations,   making 
into  the  pasture  lands  or  the 
fields,    often  up    to  the  gar- 
dens of  the  farmhouses,  mak- 
ing rare  pictures  which  ever 
way    one    may    turn.       The 
canal  follows  the  creek  within 
the    shadows    of  the   woods, 
where     one     does     not     care    to     follow 
for  the  underbrush   and  tangle  of  thick 
sapling  pines  ;  but  one  turns  to  the  slow- 
running  creek,  a  dignified  enough  stream 
at  times,  when  the  tide  is  in ;  when  it  is 
out,  it  is  a  mass  of  black  mud,  with  here 
and  there  streaks  of  light  green  grasses, 
that   lend  to  the  flats   a  rare  color  that 
only  the   salt  water  can   impart.     There 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  romance  about 
this  stream  that  one  might  expect.     It  is 
not  a  highway  to  any  place   in  particular. 
It  leads,  in  fact,  nowhere  ;   and  its  life  is 
only  such  as  is  lent  to  it  by  the  sea  dur- 
ing parts  of  the  day.     I  never  felt  any 
interest   in   making  the   discovery   of   its 
upper    limits,    which    could     not    be    far 
away  ;  and  as  for  there  being  any  secret 
springs,   or    life-giving    or    life-sustaining 
brooks    flowing    into    the    marshes    that 


dam  its  farther  progress  into  the  interior, 
it  did  not  seem  possible  there  could  be 
any,  from  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the 
country.  As  for  its  consequence,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  of  little,  unless  to 
turn  the  old  salt  mill  by  the  old  post  road 
to  Boston  before  the  days  of  railroads. 

But  whether  this  river  made  by  the  sea 
has  anything  of  history,  or  has  not,  does 
not  much  matter  nowadays,  so  long  as  its 


banks  are  full  twice  a  day  and  an  occa- 
sional salt-laden  schooner  may  reach  the 
dilapidated  wharf  with  its  dilapidated  old 
mill,  with  only  the  great,  white  gulls  sail- 
ing up  and  down  its  length  to  keep  it 
company. 

There  are  plenty  of  rail  and  teal  about 
these  marshes  all  summer  long,  with 
plenty  of  boys,  no  doubt,  after  them  ;  and 
later  in  the  season  flocks  of  sand-peeps 
and  plover,  and  occasionally  a  few  snipe 
find  abundant  feeding  ground  over  these 
wide  areas  of  marsh,  going  up  with  the 
tide  and  down  with  it  much  as  a  bit  of 
driftwood  does,  —  a  dancing  sort  of  a 
life. 

From  this  swathing-band  of  white  road- 
way, the  old  trail  stretches  out  to  a  little 
hamlet  as  old  as  any  in  this  region,  which 
its    dwellers    call   Stroudwater ;  where    it 
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got  its  name  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  was 
named  after  another  older  hamlet  in 
English  Gloucestershire.  Spanning  the 
deeps  and  shallows  of  this  wide  water- 
way comes  the  dusty  highway,  which  less 
than  a  century  ago  was  the  way  to  all  the 
big  towns  south ;  and  over  this  old  gray 
bridge  went  the  rattling  coaches,  by  the 
way  of  York  and  Portsmouth,  on  their 
journey  to  Boston  town.  Through  this 
single,  narrow  street  of  this  most  ancient 
hamlet  came  and  went  all  the  travel  from 
this  section.  It  was  the  great  artery,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  of  provincial  travel, 
and  has  not  yet  lost  entirely  its  provincial 
flavor,  as  one  finds  who  stops  to  look  at 
the  old  houses  beside  it,  that  belong  to 
the  ante-Revolutionary  period  and  are 
still  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  — 
houses  which  in  these  more  modern  times 
afford  curious  and  interesting  specimens 
of  early  American  architecture. 

As  one   goes   through  the   streets  and 
byways  of  a  strange  town,  there  is  always 


of  all.  There  is  much  of  suggestion 
oftentimes  in  what  one  discovers  of  this 
sort,  which  spins  the  thread  upon  which 
may  be  strung  a  bit  of  rare  information. 
I  never  meet  an  old  man,  withered  and 
wrinkled  and  bent,  without  asking  myself 
hosts  of  questions  about  him,  questions 
of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  which  are  not 
less  fascinating  because  they  do  not  bring 
immediate  answer.  It  is  the  same  with 
these  old  things  which  an  old  race  has 
left  behind.  Stroudwater  long  ago  lost 
its  place  in  the  race,  and  only  its  near- 
ness to  the  city,  which  it  can  serve  as  a 
suburb,  gives  it  value. 

The  village,  the  only  ancient  suburb 
relict  of  old  Falmouth,  possesses  a  pecu- 
liar charm.  With  its  face  to  the  east, 
half-hidden  among  the  wide -topped  elms 
that  line  its  streets,  it  is  a  place  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  sort,  with  its  lack  of  in- 
dustry and  its  drowsy  silence,  save  for 
the  old  salt  mill  —  which  never  goes  ex- 
cept with  the  tide.     Quaint  and  ancient, 
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a  curiosity  to  know  something  of  its  his- 
tory, something  of  its  quaint  and  ancient 
belongings,  especially  if  there  be  hints 
along  its  thoroughfares  in  the  guise  of 
odd,  peaked  gables,  dormer  windows  with 
the  smallest  of  small  panes  of  glass,  whose 
color  is  the  seal  of  their  antiquity,  low, 
overhanging  eaves,  and  curiously  cut-up 
roofs,  with   huge,  square   chimneys   atop 


full  of  restfulness  and  content,  its  old 
importance  lingers  only  in  traditions  ;  yet 
the  new  race,  who  walk  its  ancient  ways 
under  the  shadows  of  its  ancient  elms, 
and  sleep  under  its  ancient  roof-trees, 
and  who  have  inherited  its  ancient  acres, 
are  not  unmindful  of  its  prestige. 

If  one  had  waited  beside  the  old  tav- 
ern that  on  a  January  of  a  hundred  years. 
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ago  stood  near  the  centre  of 
provincial  Falmouth,  he  would 
have  seen  the  rude  placard 
which  informed  the  traveller 
concerning  a  "  stage "  that 
was  about  to  leave  this  old 
hostelry  for  the  first  time. 

"  Those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
choose  the  expeditious  way  of  stage 
travelling  will  please  to  lodge  their 
names  with  Mr.  Motley.  Price  for 
one  passage  the  whole  distance  twen- 
ty shillings." 

It  is  the  first  day  of  depar- 
ture. With  many  a  flourish  of 
the  whip  the  lumbering  vehicle 
that  served  as  a  coach  takes 
an  early  leave  of  the  tavern 
folk.  With  parting  halloo  the 
cumbersome  affair  creeps  up 
the  main  street  of  the  town, 
past  Ryerson's  Tavern,  a  di- 
lapidated rookery  even  then, 
to  rattle  down  Haggett's  Hill, 
thence  past  the  narrow  Capisic, 
and  through  this  hamlet,  on  its 
way  to  Portsmouth,  rousing  the 
people  as  it  goes  with  the  loud 
twang  of  the  driver's  horn. 
Over  the  marsh,  past  the  salt 
mill,  comes  the  old  coach,  to  the  abrupt 
rise  in  the  highway  that  commences  even 
at  the  edge  of  the  creek,  and  that  goes  up 
the  sharp  incline  of  the  hill  as  straight  as  a 
taut  chalk-line,  now  as  then,  to  go  through 
the  village  under  the  tall  elms  that  line 
the  roadside,  with  branches  sweeping 
down  over  the  gray  roofs  of  the  century- 
old  dwellings.  The  stage  has  dropped 
its  traveller,  mayhap,  at  "  the  fork  of  the 
roads."  One  road  runs  northward  past 
the  ancient  cemetery ;  the  other  keeps 
on  southward  to  old  Portsmouth. 

In  this  fork  is  the  Means  House.  It 
is  an  antique  habitation,  with  a  sharp, 
angular  roof  and  sides  of  wood,  clap- 
boarded  and  painted  red.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing reminder  of  the  old  days.  It  is  not 
of  the  Pompeiian  hue,  or  any  other  of 
the  fashionable  shades  of  red,  but  the 
old-fashioned  red  of  the  plain,  durable, 
unpretentious  sort  that  one  sees  on  barn 
doors  in  the  country  even  now,  when  the 
farm  economy  does  not  allow  of  so  much 
expenditure    of    paint    as    to    cover    the 


To  Stroudwater  across  the  old  Canal. 

whole  barn,  —  or  that  one  finds  on  the 
rear  of  the  farmhouse,  while  the  front  is 
painted  a  brilliant  white.  The  gables  of 
this  old  house  are  of  brick,  laid  in  yel- 
low clay,  while  its  window-panes  are  of 
the  diminutive  sort.  Inside  are  the  high 
wainscotings  and  huge  fireplaces,  —  a 
treasure  house  it  is  of  suggestion  for  the 
antiquarian. 

No  special  history  or  romance  at- 
taches to  this  house  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Its  ancientness  is  its  certificate 
of  character,  while  its  weatherbeaten 
lineaments  lend  it  dignity.  Built  by 
Capt.  James  Means,  at  the  end  of  the 
Revolution,  it  was  furnished  with  good 
old  English  furniture,  brought  from  over 
the  sea  in  some  stanch  vessel,  built  may- 
hap within  a  gunshot  of  the  old  house,  — 
of  all  which  furniture  there  remains  only 
a  mahogany  sideboard  and  a  massive 
chair,  which  take  on  some  added  interest 
from  the  fact  that  upon  Lafayette's  last 
visit  to  America  he  dined  with  Captain 
Means  and  these  old-fashioned  reminders 
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of  an  old-fashioned  day  were  used  by  the 
distinguished  man,  who  thus  honored  this 
brave  hero  of  the  entire  Revolutionary 
conflict.  It  is  something  that  this  Sleepy 
Hollow  of  Stroudwater  remembers  the 
incident,  to  repeat  with  much  pride  to 
such  as  stop  for  a  moment's  chat  with  the 
dwellers  in  its  old-fashioned  houses. 

Behind  the  Means  House,  just  across 
the  road  that  follows  the  ridge  to  the 
northward,  is  another  mansion,  no  less 
distinguished  —  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
built  a    century  and   a   half  ago    by  one 


Admiral  Tate,  who  came 
here  and  laid  the  foundation 
when  Stroudwater  was  a 
wilderness.  It  is  a  gambrel- 
roof  affair,  with  a  huge  pile 
of  brick  chimney  in  its  cen- 
tre ;  its  clapboards  are  worn 
with  rain  and  sleet,  unpainted 
and  iron-gray  in  the  sunlight ; 
deserted  and  silent,  one  in- 
dulges in  many  a  curious 
reverie  as  to  the  people  whose 
footsteps  once  roused  the 
echoes  of  its  now  untenanted 
halls.  The  interior  is  barren 
of  its  old-time  furnishings, 
but  throughout  are  very  hu- 
man finger-marks.  A  nar- 
row, carved  staircase  in  the 
hall  and  a  buffet  in  the  corner  of  the 
parlor  are  unique  and  beautiful ;  graced 
with  its  old-fashioned  blue  Dutch  ware, 
the  latter  must  have  been  more  beauti- 
ful. Made  of  pine  and  wrought  entirely 
by  hand  with  the  rude  tools  of  the 
time,  one  wonders  at  the  excellent 
art  and  the  elaborateness  of  the  buf- 
fet, of  a  quaint  shell  pattern,  which 
well  matches  the  wainscoting,  shoulder- 
high  about  the  room.  The  windows,  the 
same  that  have  been  here  since  the  house 
was    built,    are    of    good    size    and    well 
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glazed.  The  architecture  of  the  front 
door  is  ambitious  and  noticeable,  and 
there  is  a  flavor  of  old-time  aristocracy 
about  the  entrance  to  this  ancient  man- 
sion, standing  alone  with  its  silent  knocker 
that  has  no  friend  to  sound  its  alarm, 
with  its  memories  of  olden  days  looking 


another  along  the  older  highways,  snugly 
ensconced  within  the  shelter  of  some 
tree-shadowed  hillside,  as  if  shrinking 
from  the  gaze  of  passers-by,  their  roof- 
trees  grown  decrepit,  sagging  deeper 
with  each  succeeding  year,  as  if  tired 
of  so  long  holding  up  their  mossy  roofs, 
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out  its  blurred  panes,  as  out  of  eyes  tired 
with  looking  in  vain  for  the  old  forms 
that  darkened  them  so  many  years  ago, 
and  that  will  never  come  back. 

I  have  passed  this  house  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  its  dwellers  in  Provincial  days  must 
be  there  in  spirit,  if  not  in  body.  It 
was  an  uncanny  thought,  yet  I  doubt  if  I 
should  have  been  much  startled  had  I 
seen  the  flickering  candle-flames  reflect- 
ing their  dim  light  upon  the  windows 
that  looked  out  upon  the  highway.  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  re-peopling  these 
old  houses.  I  think  their  inmates  must 
have  been  like  other  people,  less  selfish, 
perhaps,  more  quaint  in  speech  and  man- 
ner ;  but  men  and  women  like  ourselves, 
with  likes  and  dislikes,  and  with  secrets, 
may  be. 

The  romances  of  these  old  houses 
which  one  encounters  in  one  place  and 


are  buried  romances ;  but  these  places 
held  many  a  simple  life  and  knew  many 
a  grand  deed  which  has  never  been 
written  except  upon  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  their  dwellers,  or  in  the  Great 
Book.  One  feels  a  touch  of  pity  at  the 
sight  of  their  windows  looking  outward 
with  a  dull,  vacant  stare  of  half-conscious 
apathy  at  the  world's  desertion.  At 
other  times  there  seems  to  be  just  a  hint 
of  suspicion  lingering  about  them,  as  if  it 
were  hardly  the  thing  to  be  left  with  only 
a  pair  of  ragged  Lombardy  poplars  to  tell 
the  story  of  one's  decayed  gentility;  and 
again  there  are  traces  of  the  old  impor- 
tance in  the  flashing  panes  of  some 
ancient,  two -story,  hip-roofed  mansion 
hedged  about  with  the  gnarled  apple- 
trees  that  knew  the  old  house  in  its 
younger  days,  and  knew  the  young  life 
going  in  and  out  over  its  century-old 
threshold.     These  old    houses   have  big, 
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warm  hearts  for  those  who  know  them 
best,  and  a  life  of  comfort  for  the  dwel- 
lers in  them. 

This  house  in  particular  has  been  a 
remarkable  one  in  its  day.  Its  superior 
architecture  was  the  badge  of  an  old- 
time  aristocracy  that  placed  it  far  above 
the  plebeian  dwellings  that  in  after  years 
grew  up  with  in  sight  of  its  one  red  chim- 
ney. Singular  to  record,  the  hearth  fires  of 
these  plebeian  dwellings  still  have  a  cheery 
welcome  for  the  comer,  while  the  hearth 
of  this  deserted  aristocrat  is  cold  and 
fireless  and  stark,  and  forever  forsaken. 
All  attempts  to  keep  up  appearances  are 
laid  aside  ;  even  the  front-yard  fence,  — 
for  I  know  there  must  have  been  in  those 
prim  Puritan  days  something  of  that  sort 
which  the  house  drew  about  itself  to 
keep  the  common  herd  away  from  its 
privacy,  —  is  simply  indicated  by  the 
huge  elms  a-row  that  overshadow  its  front 


Stairway  in  Tate   House. 
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windows,  growing  in  the  side  of  the  high- 
way that  has  for  so  many  years  led  past 
its  worn  but  footless  threshold.  The 
gray  shingles  on  the  roof  are  thin  from 
years  of  exposure,  and  curled  and  split 
and  twisted  into  forlorn  shape,  laying 
bare  the  roof  boards  and  making  many  a 
bad  leak  and  flooded  ceiling  when  the  rains 
come.  I  noticed  on  the  door  of  the 
front  entrance  the  old  brass  knocker, 
which  had  the  semblance  of  iron,  so 
black  was  it  from  want  of  use  and  scour- 
ing. I  wondered  how  long  ago  it  was 
last  used  to  warn  the  house  of  a  cere- 
monious caller,  or  of  the  coming  of 
some  stranger  who  wished  for  its  hospi- 
tality. Once  within  its  narrow  doorway, 
a  strange  feeling  stole  over  me  as  my 
footsteps  resounded  through  the  vacant 
rooms,  while  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
chambers  creaked  with  such  noisy  an- 
swer to  my  passage  over  them,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  my  intrusion  upon  the  long 
silence  were  resented  by  some  indignant 
spirit.  There  was  a  strange  smell  of 
dampness  and  sense  of  uninhabitableness 
about  the  place  that  made  these  impres- 
sions all  the  more  vivid  ;  yet  it  gave  me 
a  certain  pleasure  to  imagine  myself  no-t 
alone,  but  attended  and  entertained  by 
my  unseen  host,  who  must  in  some 
way  have  had  his  eye  upon  the 
property  all  these  years,  that  it  should 
have  been  so  well  preserved.  There 
was  a  big  pile  of  straw  in  one  of 
the  chambers,  and  this  was  the  only 
sign  of  humanity  about  the  place, 
unless  the  one  or  two  charred  sticks 
of    firewood   that  I  had  seen  upon 
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the  broad  hearth  of   the   kitchen  below 
told  of  the  fire  once  kindled  there. 

All  the  rooms  below  were  wainscoted 
to  the  height  of  the  eye  ;  and  of  them  all 
the  parlor  had  the  greatest  charm,  with 
its  buffet  and  deep  window  seats  and 
ample  fireplace  with  high,  old-fashioned 
mantel.  The  woodwork  had  been  painted 
white  originally,  and  the  gloss  had  not 
departed  from  the  paint  wholly  at  this 
late  day.     What  a  handsome  old  room  it 


These  people  led  a  cat-and-dog  life,  if  all 
accounts  be  true,  entertaining  themselves 
after  the  manner  of  all  similarly  disposi- 
tioned  people,  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
bickerings,  heart-burnings,  and  scandal- 
ous quarrel,  to  the  delectation  of  the  con- 
temporary gossips,  who  greeted  every 
detail  of  their  domestic  infelicity  with  an 
unctuous  delight  that  boded  no  good  to 
the  unfortunate  family,  and  tended  no 
doubt    to    irritate   them    into    more    fre- 


Admiral   Tate's   House. 


must  have  been  at  one  time,  furnished 
with  oddly  patterned  furniture,  no  doubt 
brought  from  old  England  with  much 
trouble  and  expense  !  If  the  furnish- 
ings of  this  room  were  in  accordance 
with  the  simple  elegance  the  carpenters 
gave  it,  it  must  have  been  a  luxurious 
apartment,  with  the  antique  brass  dogs 
to  hold  the  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth,  a 
half  dozen  tallow  dips  held  bravely  up  in 
as  many  brass  candlesticks,  all  polished 
to  their  brightest,  and  the  customary 
mug  of  flip  warming  upon  the  ruddy 
coals,  with  a  bit  of  grated  cinnamon 
sprinkled  on  the  top  to  give  it  a  foreign 
flavor.  The  round  brass-mounted,  brightly- 
polished  mahogany  table,  drawn  into  the 
centre  of  the  room,  on  either  side  of 
which  were  old  man  Tate  and  his  equally 
ancient   dame,    completed    the    picture. 


quent  and  open  outbreaks,  until  the 
domestic  downfall  culminated  in  crime ; 
a  picture  of  real  life  not  so  rare  but  that 
it  may  be  seen  in  replica  in  almost  any 
community,  even  in  these  days. 

The  crackle  of  the  fire,  the  question- 
ing purr  of  the  house  cat,  and  the  sizzle 
of  the  hot  tea-kettle  depending  from  the 
black  crane  make  the  music  of  this  fire- 
side, and  its  company  as  well,  unless 
some  belated  traveller  has  come  in  to 
warm  himself  in  the  blaze  or  to  inquire 
the  way  to  Broad's  tavern,  which  was,  in 
fact,  just  over  the  hill,  but  which  on  a 
dark  night  might  as  well  have  been  a 
league  away,  for  the  matter  of  one's  see- 
ing its  fire-lighted  windows  from  the  high- 
way at  this  point.  There  was  not  much 
to  think  of  in  the  way  of  personal  history 
in  the  builder  of  this  great  house  or  of 
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those  who  came  after  him  ;  in  fact,  there 
is  no  one  living  who  knows  much  more 
of  the  family  than  that  the  Tates  once 
lived  here ;  who  the  Tates  were  is  more 
than  I  can  tell. 

I   imagined   a  great  many  things  that 
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might  have  happened  to  a  pioneer  in 
these  parts,  forest  adventure  and  hardly, 
perilous  episode  ;  and  among  them  came 
to  mind  a  story  related  on  the  spot, 
which  took  an  added  interest  from  that 
fact,  and  emphasized  my  visit.  To  make 
myself  more  sure  of  its  reality,  I  go  to 
the  door  that  leads  from  the  rear  of  the 
house    into    the    old    garden,    which    is 


to-day  a  tangle  of  briars,  —  or  should  be 
according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
—  and  thence  get  a  view  of  the  little  out- 
house only  a  few  feet  away,  where  the 
tragedy  occurred,  and  which  has  come  to 
be  a  place  to  be  avoided  after  nightfall, 
innocent  enough-looking  as  it  is  by  day. 
The  little  shed  has  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  me,  and  I  gape  at  it  as  if  to  conjure 
up  the  picture  painted  by  one  of  those 
old  neighborhood  cronies,  who  delighted 
especially  in  treasuring  up  all  the  ghostly 
happenings  that  have  fallen  upon  his  ear 
for  almost  a  century.  While  I  was  listen- 
ing, he  would  not  have  been  flattered 
had  he  known  that  I  was  likening  him  to 
the  subject  of  his  story,  and  making  him 
the  perpetrator  of  one  of  the  most  das- 
tardly crimes  ever  committed  hereabouts ; 
but  this  cruel  comparison  was  most  un- 
just. 

It  is  cold  and  damp,  these  first  days 
of  May,  and  I  go  up  to  the  straw-pile  in 
the  chamber  for  a  handful  of  straw  with 
which  to  light  a  fire.  I  try  to  start  the 
charred  wood  in  the  kitchen  fireplace 
into  a  feeble  blaze,  for  company's  sake  ; 
but  only  a  thick  smoke  answers  my 
effort,  which  hangs  about  the  entrance  to 
the  dusky  flue  as  if  it  were  uncertain 
whether  or  not  it  ought  to  go  up  the  big 
chimney  or  come  down  into  the  room. 
Whether  it  goes  the  one  way  or  the  other  I 
can  hardly  tell,  I  am  so  soon  lost  in  one 
vagary  and  another.  In  this,  as  in  all 
patrician  households  of  the  time,  there 
were  huge  hampers  of  groceries,  brought 
across  the  ocean,  that  were  on  extra 
occasions  to  be  drawn  on  and  enjoyed, 
hoarded  with  other  of  the  Tate  supplies. 
With  the  Tates  as  with  the  others,  whose 
luxuries  had  been  brought  from  over  the 
water,  those  which  the  admiral,  their 
son,  had  brought  were  treasured  in  high 
degree.  They  were  deposited  in  this 
selfsame  outhouse,  which  might  have 
been  a  safer  depository  in  those  days 
than  now,  when  its  sagging  door,  warped 
and  split  by  the  weather,  hangs  by  a 
single  old  hand-wrought  hinge  to  its 
hewn  pine  lintel,  leaving  the  floorless, 
barren  interior  to  be  invaded  by  every 
storm  of  snow  and  rain.  And  people 
were  more  honest  in  those  days  than  in 
these  days. 
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Unfortunately,  for  the  goodman's  peace 
of  mind  and  the  goodvvife's  comfort,  some 
of  the  groceries  are  missed  from  time  to 
time.  Who  is  the  thief?  It  is  rumored 
that  old  man  Tate's  supplies  have  been 
stolen  from  the  storehouse.  The  neigh- 
borhood is  querying  who  it  can  be  that 
has  cherished  such  sinister  designs  upon 
these  delicacies.  A  singular  occurrence 
in  this  honest  community ;  but  one  loss 
after  another  occurs,  until  the  loser, 
taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
secretly  sets  a  spring-gun  at  the  entrance 
of  the  outhouse.  But  he  counted  wrongly 
on  his  victim,  for  when  goodwife  Tate 
went  to  her  storehouse  in  the  morn- 
ing, unconscious  of  the  terrible  fate 
awaiting  her,  she  was  killed  outright  by 
this  deadly  device. 

It  is  a  barren  thread  upon  which  this 
legend  is  strung,  but,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  this  later  time,  the  accident  grew 
into  a  crime  before  half  the  gossips  had 
done  with  it.  The  question  was  at  once 
raised  whether  any  of  the  stuff  was  ever 
stolen,  and  the  community,  knowing  of  the 
quarrelsome  living  of  this  pair,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  accuse  the  son  William,  known  as 
the  admiral,  of  having  had  evil  designs 
upon  his  mother,  choosing  to  look  upon 
the  loss  of  the  stores  as  a  myth,  a  ruse  to 
get  well  rid  of  a  woman  whose  disposi- 
tion, if  the  legend  is  true,  was  not  of 
angelic  character. 

The  old  man  who  had  the  key  to  the 
front  door,  and  who  kindly  unlocked  it 
for  me,  knew  little  more  than  the  sombre 
outline  I  have  here  repeated.  He  did 
not  know  where  the  wife-murderer  was 
apprehended,  only  that  the  Grand  Jury 
at  their  inquest  for  the  province  found  a 
true  bill,  upon  which  the  arrest  was  sub- 
sequently made.  To  my  own  mind,  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminal  ought  to  have 
been  here  in  this  old  kitchen,  in  the 
deep  of  night,  when  its  silences  lent  a 
sharper  edge  to  remorse,  or  when  the 
storm  beat  against  the  windows  and  the 
wind  rattled  up  the  side  of  the  house, 
along  the  roof,  and  down  the  chimney, 
driving  the  smoke  into  the  room  to  in- 
crease the  discomfort  of  its  tenant,  while 
the  great  drops  of  rain  came  spluttering 
down  into  the  fire  as  if  to  put  it  out. 
But  the  admiral  is  afraid  of  the  dark  now- 


adays, and  the  fire  is  piled  high  with  fuel. 
The  flame  leaps  up  the  chimney  with  a 
louder  and  more  angry  roar ;  the  winds 
rise  higher  and  the  rain  comes  down  in 
floods. 

There  is  a  face  at  the  window,  but  the 
man  is  unconscious  of  the  fact.  There  is 
a  sharp  rap  on  the  door  that  leads  to  this 
same  garden,  but  no  response.  The 
knocking  is  drowned  in  the  tumult  of 
the  storm.  The  face  appears  at  the 
window  a  second  time,  and  the  con- 
science-stricken man  starts  as  if  he  has 
seen  a  spirit ;  a  sharper,  louder  knock 
still,  that  arouses  its  inmate,  who  staggers 
to  the  door,  to  find  the  sheriff  and  his 
posse  facing  him,  with  all  the  unrelenting 
that  looks  out  from  the  visage  of  the  law. 

"  What  do  you  want?  " 

"We  want  you  !  " 

Into  the  old  kitchen  that  I  see  to-day 
steps  the  officer,  dripping  with  wet,  his 
posse  at  his,  heels,  and  pulling  from  his 
great- coat  pocket  the  bill  from  the  Grand 
Jury,  the  contents  of  which  he  makes 
known  to  his  prisoner  "  in  the  king's 
name."  The  prisoner  makes  no  sign. 
A  dogged  silence  is  best  for  him.  There 
is  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  get  his 
stout  coat  and  go  out  into  the  November 
storm  with  these  conservators  of  the 
public  safety.  The  key  is  turned  in  the 
door,  and  only  the  old  cat  is  left  to  watch 
the  dying  embers  of  her  master's  fire, 
while  the  old  clock  that  reaches  from  the 
floor  almost  to  the  ceiling  ticks  slowly 
into  the  morning,  to  lapse  into  silence 
with  its  weights  at  their  length's  end  at 
last,  and  only  an  ominous  stillness  reigns 
in  the  deserted  mansion ;  for  its  owner  is 
soon  to  be  on  trial  for  his  life,  and,  worse 
still,  is  to  be  convicted  by  his  peers  of 
murder. 

The  days  go  by,  and  he  is  condemned 
at  last  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  is 
dead.  His  doom  is  upon  him.  Tate 
does  not  care.  He  is  outwardly  as  un- 
concerned as  the  judge  on  the  bench. 
Rich  and  influential  friends  at  court  have 
appealed  to  the  king  in  his  behalf.  The 
day  of  execution  comes  nearer.  How 
slowly  the  ship  is  sailing  from  England 
with  the  king's  pardon  and  an  order  to 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for 
Tate's  release  ;   but  what  matters  it  how 
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long  she  is  coming  if  her  coming  is  to 
save  a  murderer's  neck  from  the  halter 
and  cheat  justice  of  her  lawful  dues  ! 
Yet  his  chance  of  dying  a  natural  death 
was  contingent  upon  the  curious  condi- 
tion that  if  he  should  live  beyond  the  age 
of  ninety  years,  he  should  hang  as  a  felon 
and  the  king's  pardon  should  be  void. 

If  Tate  escaped  the  gallows,  he  did 
not  escape  .the  distrust  and  shunning  of 
his  fellowmen,  nor  the  ignominy  of  his 
crime.  Whatever  of  vengeance  his  con- 
science may  have  wreaked  upon  him, 
that  punishment  that  falls  upon  the  out- 
cast from  society  and  human  sympathy, 
and  which  was  meted  to  him  without 
stint,  must  have  been  more  galling  and 
terrible  than  all  that  of  conscience  or  of 
ghostly  visitation  or  dread  of  future  pen- 
alty. What  a  miserable  existence  it  was, 
to  creep  in  and  out  of  this  old  house, 
friendless  and  hated,  the  byword  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  warning  text  of  godly  par- 
son, shunned  as  the  plague,  —  to'  die  at 
last  with  every  foot  in  the  county  upon 
his  grave  to  blot  out  all  remembrance  of 
its  occupant  or  his  evil  doing  !  But  for 
all  that,  the  old  man  is  remembered  for 
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his  crime  alone.  How  like  a  Nemesis 
a  single  evil  deed  clone  in  life  time  fol- 
lows with  a  skeleton  sort  of  existence, 
to  mar  the  remembrance  of  the  doer 
through  generations ;  or  as  long  as  the 
landmarks  of  the  crime  remain  !  It 
lives  in  some  form,  if  only  in  the  tales 
of  old  women   and    nurses,    told    to   the 


children  along  with  some  witch  story 
as  a  quietus  at  nightfall,  or  to  point 
some  injunction  with  the  moral  that  some 
uncanny  fate  is  in  store  for  disobedience, 
which  really  has  no  effect,  unless  to 
crowd  the  childish  brain  with  fantastic 
and  uncomfortable  imaginings.  There 
may  be  no  excuse  for  the  dragging  into 
the  light  of  these  latter  days  this  time- 
worn  legend  of  the  locality,  this  story  told 
me  by  the  old  man,  whose  only  fault  was 
that  he  did  not  leave  me  enough  to  my- 
self, only  that  its  lesson  may  be  heeded, 
—  a  lesson  for  the  married  folk. 

But  the  sun  is  getting  down  in  the  sky, 
and  the  shadows  are  creeping  over  the 
kitchen  floor  and  up  the  side  of  the  fire- 
place. I  realize  that  I  have  been  here  a 
great  while,  and  a  shiver  creeps  over  me. 
A  moment  more  and  I  have  passed 
through  the  ancient  parlor  into  the  hall, 
laying  my  hand  for  a  moment  upon  the 
carved  balustrade,  and  stepped  from  the 
worn  doorstep  out  into  the  wholesome 
air,  full  of  salt  smell  from  the  marshes 
with  the  tide  well  out,  and  just  a  bit 
a-tremble  with  the  whir  of  the  big  stones 
of  the  old  salt  mill  at  the  bridge.  I 
look  back  at  the  house  and 
my  cicerone  has  closed  the 
door;  the  knocker  jars  a 
trifle  as  it  is  shut.  I  look 
at  the  old  rookery,  with 
its  dismal  story,  with  the  wish 
that  I  might  have  heard  one 
more  creditable  to  its  an- 
cient occupants ;  but  its 
dusy  window  panes  have  no 
ray  of  intelligence,  and  from 
the  flat  doorstone  to  the  top 
of  the  crumbling  chimney, 
the  gray  memorial  of  the  old 
colonial  days  is  silent  and 
inscrutable.  If  there  had 
been  anything  in  the  old 
house  to  have  rummaged  in 
a  bit,  it  might  have  seemed 
different,  —  but  there  was  nothing  ;  and 
this  must  account  for  the  feeling  that 
dogged  my  footsteps  down  the  road  until 
the  thick  elms  had  built  a  barrier  to  hide 
all  but  its  blood-red  chimney,  which 
seemed  to  catch  a  baleful  tinge  from  the 
deep  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 


THE    CZAR'S    BANQUET, 

By  Marie  Petravsky. 

THE  table  stood  within  the  banquet  hall, 
And  covers  for  an  hundred  guests  were  laid ; 
The  women's  eyes  like  slanting  sunbeams  played, 
And  sentinels  kept  guard  without  the  wall. 

The  winter  palace  was  ablaze  with  light, 
And  courtiers  gay,  as  moths  unto  a  star, 
Came  to  pay  homage  to  the  imperial  Czar,  — 
To  drink  his  health  and  celebrate  his  might. 

While  all  the  palace  echoed  with  the  shout : 

"The  Little  Father," — on  the  wintry  road 

Beyond  were  exiles,  trembling  'neath  the  load, 

Who  groaned,  and  writhed,  and  winced  before  the  knout. 

The  red  light  rippled  through  the  wine,  and  shone 
Upon  the  table  in  a  crimson  flood. 
Across  the  floor  it  made  a  track  of  blood, 
That  mounted  even  to  the  monarch's  throne. 

And  as  it  flashed  from  every  robe  and  gem, 
The  golden  covers  in  its  fiery  ray 
Shimmered  like  shields,  reflected  in  the  day, 
And  blazed  upon  the  royal  diadem. 

The  men  were  strong,  the  women  flushed  of  cheek ; 
Prosperity  and  youth  and  lack  of  care 
On  every  brow  was  writ  in  letters  fair ; 
And  in  the  cellars  all  the  rats  were  sleek. 

Without,  the  storm  raged  fiercely,  and  the  rain 
Moaned  like  a  dying  beggar,  while  the  sleet 
Strode  like  a  brawler,  howling  through  the  street, 
And  struck,  with  pebbled  strength,  the  palace  pane. 

It  smote  the  hovel  in  a  distant  field, 
It  woke  the  infant  on  its  mother's  knee, 
And  shattered  roof  and  chimney  in  its  glee, 
And  ever  onward  whistled,  whirled,  and  wheeled. 

Then  uttered  one,  the  favorite  of  the  host, 
His  counsellor  most  trusted  :   "  Peace  to  thee, 
Imperial  Sire,  peace  and  prosperity, 
Long  life,  and  joy,  and  blessing  be  my  toast." 

The  Czar  raised  high  the  wine  to  answer  him; 
But  ere  he  spake  the  kingly  compliment, 
There  came  a  crash,  as  tho'  the  heavens  were  rent, 
And  lightning  quivered  on  the  goblet's  rim. 

A  second  thus,  —  then  laughed  the  Czar  aloud 
At  jest  and  sport ;  anon,  the  song  rose  high  ; 
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"Hail  to  the  Czar  !      Peace  and  prosperity,"  — 
While  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  he  bowed. 

But,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  eagles  there, 
That,  but  a  moment  since,  were  broidered  threads, 
He  saw  them  grow  to  life,  and  lift  their  heads, 
And,  circling  swiftly,  mount  upon  the  air. 

The  double  eagles,  with  their  pinions  spread, 
Dashed  at  the  wall,  like  frantic,  captive  things ; 
The  air  was  beaten  by  the  frenzied  wings, 
While  from  the  monarch  came  a  cry  of  dread. 

Loved  Sire,  art  ill?  "   his  people  shouted  wild, 

Lo  !   as  they  spoke,  he  saw  each  eagle  crest 

Was  but  the  tinsel  on  a  woman's  breast. 

He  stared,  and  stared,  and  shook  his  head,  and  smiled. 

Betwixt  the  music's  measure,  silence  crept, 
As  when  the  singer  dies,  and  then  a  knock 
Set  all  the  guests  a-tremble  with  the  shock,  — 
And  to  the  door  the  guard,  alert,  had  leapt. 

Then  to  the  sentry  loud  the  monarch  cried  : 
"  Stand  back  !     Who  comes  unbidden  to  the  ball 
I  shall  receive,  though  it  be  Death  that  call. 
Enter,  I  say  !  "  —  and  flung  the  portals  wide. 

Prompt,  through  the  brazen  doors,  with  measured  tread, 
And  shrunken  arms  afold  upon  his  breast, 
There  strode  unto  the  hall  a  shrouded  guest, 
With  bloody  eyes,  and  face  as  of  the  dead. 

The  bony  fingers  waved  a  slow  salute  ; 

Then,  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  mockingly, 

He  said  :   "  Peace,  Sire  !      Peace  and  prosperity  !  " 

And  sat  him  down  beside  the  nobles  mute. 

Upon  his  forehead  letters  as  of  flame 

Were  branded  there  into  the  shrivelled  skin ; 

And  every  eye  the  banquet  hall  within 

Read  "  Famine  "  —  old,  but  yet  unhonored  name. 

He  breathed  o'er  all  the  viands  with  his  breath,  — 
His  blasting  breath.     He  muttered  low  and  sighed. 
The  wine  within  the  goblets  shrank  and  dried  ; 
And  in  his  eyes  there  lurked  the  greed  of  death. 

With  pallid  face,  and  ashen  lips,  the  Czar 
Bade  him  be  welcome  to  the  banquet  there. 
And  still  he  sat,  with  patience  of  despair, 
And  brooding  soul,  and  stony  gaze  afar. 

"My  friend,  I  know  thee  not,"  then  spake  the  host, 
"  And  thou  hast  come  unbidden,  clad  in  shroud, 
Yet,  speak  thy  wish,  and  it  shall  be  allowed,  — 
Thou  shalt  be  granted  that  thou  wishest  most." 

Then,  slow,  the  phantom  said  : 
"Sire,  give  thy  people  —  bread." 


JENNY    LIND    IN    NORTHAMPTON, 

By  Elizabeth  Le  Baro?i  Marsh. 


IT  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since 
Jenny  Lind  first  came  to  Northamp- 
ton. Those  who  remember  all  about 
it  are  very  few,  but  these  cherish  tenderly 
their  memories  of  the  time. 

Jenny  Lind,  then  in  the  perfect  flower 
of  her  glorious  powers,  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica, under  contract  with  Barnum,  to  give 
one  hundred  and  fifty  concerts.  Before 
their  contract  expired  she  gained  a  re- 
lease, and  commenced  a  campaign  of 
her  own.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
concerts  was  given  in  Northampton. 
The  Hampshire  Gazette  of  June  24, 
185 1,  says : 

"  It  is  expected  that  Jenny  Lind  will  give  a 
concert  in  Springfield  somewhere  between  the 
1st  and  10th  of  July,  and  we  trust  that  effort  will 
be  made  to  get  her  to  sing  here.  The  old  church 
would  probably  accommodate  a  larger  number  of 
people  than  any  other  edifice  in  the  Connecticut 
valley,  and  it  is  a  good  house  to  sing  in." 

This  church,  burned  in  1876,  was  a  very 
large  building  for  those  days,  and  would 
seat  more  than  1800  people.  President 
Dwight,  in  1820,  states  that  "  1460  per- 
sons  were  once  counted  in  the    church 


on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  amounting  to 
five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town." 

It  was  not  without  great  effort,  how- 
ever, that  the  rural  town  of  Northamp- 
ton secured  the  famous  Swedish  Nightin- 
gale. The  citizens  took  hold  of  the 
matter  with  zeal,  and  appointed  Christo- 
pher Clarke,  J.  W.  Smith,  and  W.  O. 
Gorham  a  committee  of  arrangements. 
Mr.  Clarke  went  to  Boston,  and  so  ener- 
getically managed  the  negotiations  (of- 
fering a  guaranty  of  $3,000,  for  which 
the  three  members  of  the  committte 
were  responsible),  that  the  concert  was 
promised  to  Northampton. 

My  own  memories  of  that  event  are  so 
fresh  and  delightful  that  they  seem  to 
date  from  last  summer,  instead  of  forty 
summers  ago.  A  letter  came  one  June 
morning  to  my  home  in  Berkshire.  My 
uncle  wrote  from  Northampton,  "  Jenny 
Lind  is  to  give  a  concert  here  next  week. 
I  have  bought  a  ticket  for  you,  and  we 
shall  expect  to  see  you  July  2d."  What 
a  prospect  for  a  young  girl  with  an  ab- 
sorbing love  of  music  !  She  had  had 
plenty  of  dreams  in  her  quiet  life,  but 
never  an  opportunity  till  now  of  hearing 
a  world-famed  artist. 

A  girl's  railroad  journey  in  those  days. 
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even  from  Berkshire  across  to  Hampshire, 
alone,  required  some  courage,  but  it  was 
made. 

The  eventful  evening  came.  The  day 
had  been  sultry,  and  when  the  hour  for 
the  concert  drew  on,  gloomy  and  thun- 
derous masses  of  cloud  piled  up  in  the 
west,  in  token  of  an  approaching  storm. 


space  at  the  pulpit  end  was  arranged  for 
a  stage,  a  small  dressing-room  was  built, 
and  over  its  door  some  thoughtful  hand 
had  placed  a  beautiful  wreath  of  white 
lilies. 

Moments  seemed  hours  until  the  third 
number,  and  then,  half  dancing  forth, 
white   robed   and    smiling,    to   my   young 


Mr.   and   Mrs.   Goldschmidt. 

FROM    A    DAGUERROTYPE    MADE    IN    185I. 


From  up  and  down  the  Connecticut 
valley,  from  the  hill  towns  of  Hampshire, 
from  far  and  near,  the  people  came,  and, 
swelling  the  numbers  from  the  town, 
they  poured  in  hurrying  crowds,  escap- 
ing the  storm,  into  the  old  church,  until 
its  broad  floor,  galleries,  and  aisles  were 
filled    to    their    utmost    capacity.      The 


:ame   the  famous 


eyes  a  celestial    visic 
Jenny  Lind. 

The  storm  which  had  begun  before  the 
opening  of  the  concert  grew  to  full  force 
during  the  singing  of  Handel's  sublime 
air  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
and  the  sharp  flashes  of  lightning,  fol- 
lowed   by    fearful     crashes    of    thunder, 
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severely  tried  the  nerves  of  the  singer 
and  gave  an  almost  supernatural  effect 
to  the   trustful  words  of  the  song. 

The  great  church  seemed  like  a  gar- 
den, for  almost  every  one  carried  flowers. 
It  was  the  custom  then  to  throw  bouquets 
upon  the  stage,  and  this  audience  was  so 
generous    that    bushels    must   have   been 


terial  for  the  ambition  of  concert  singers. 
Another  peculiarity  is  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  star  performer.  In  these 
days  the  divas  do  not  fling  their  precious 
pearls  abroad  with  such  generosity.  But 
Jenny  Lind  gave  us  that  night  not  only 
six  regular  numbers,  but  she  graciously 
responded  to  recalls  five  times  out  of  the 


A  Nook   in   "  Paradi 


thrown.  The  air  was  full  of  them,  and 
Belletti  and  Salvi  and  Goldschmidt  re- 
peatedly bore  away  great  armfuls  of  fra- 
grant offerings.  One  over- excited  wo- 
man, losing  all  sense  of  her  surround- 
ings, amused  her  neighbors  by  suddenly 
standing  up  in  her  seat  and  saying  aloud, 
"There,  I've  left  my  bouquet  at  home 
in  the  sink  !  " 

Another  trifling  incident  illustrates  the 
eagerness  to  hear  and  see  the  idol  of  the 
hour.  A  policeman  actually  urged  his 
friend,  a  hackman,  to  leave  his  horses 
with  him  and  wear  his  hat  as  a  sure  pass 
into  the  crowded  church.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  two  took  turns  in  listening 
to  the  great  singer. 

The  program  of  this  concert  shows  a 
great  difference  in  its  make  up  from  those 
of  the  present  day.  The  number  of 
operatic  selections  is  noticeable,  for 
Italian  Opera  was  then  high  in  favor  all 
over  the  world.  Rossini,  Donizetti,  and 
Bellini  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  ma- 


six,  so  that  we  had  in  all  eleven  songs. 
Favored  Northampton  ! 

The  song  from  Handel's  "  Messiah," 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  as 
every  one  knows,  requires  a  great  soul  as 
well  as  a  great  voice  to  do  it  justice  ; 
and  no  one  who  remembers  Jenny  Lind's 
interpretation  can  imagine  anything  in 
song  more  devotional,  more  expressive, 
and  more  inspiring.  The  first  tone  of 
Jenny  Lind's  voice  heard  in  public  in 
America  was  the  long  soft  note  with 
which  the  aria,  "  Casta  Diva,"  com- 
mences. As  at  Castle  Garden,  so  here 
in  the  old  church  at  Northampton,  the 
exquisite  clearness  of  that  tone,  though 
given  in  extreme  pianissimo,  penetrated 
in  its  smooth,  steady  intensity  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  building. 

The  "Bird  Song"  and  the  "Echo 
Song,"  then  new  this  side  of  the  water, 
were  sung  by  Jenny  Lind  with  enchanting 
ease  and  a  joyous  revelling  with  the 
tones,  as  if  she  were  answering  the  birds 
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in  the  dusky  woods  and  the  wild  echoes 
of  the  Alpine  horn,  among  the  Swiss 
peaks.  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  fresher 
then  than  now,   was  matchless,  and  will 
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she  sung  the  song  from  the  "Messiah," 
the  prayer  from  "  Norma,"  and  "Sweet 
Home  "  ;  but  in  the  other  numbers  she 
gave  free  play  to  her  happy,  child-like 
nature,  and  no  one 
.^?\  has  ever  sung 
"  Comin'  Through  the 
Rye"  with  more 
archness  and  winning 
grace.  Although  she 
was  not  mistress  of 
our  language,  her 
emphasis  and  articu- 
lation were  so  perfect 
that  her  words  were 
distinctly  heard. 

Belletti  and  Salvi 
with  their  songs, 
Goldschmidt  with  his 
piano,  and  Burke  with 
his  violin  did  their 
artistic  best  to  fill  in 
the  spaces,  but  I 
imagine  that  very  few 
remember  much 
about  them  in  the 
over  -  mastering  en- 
chantment of  Jenny 
Lind's  singing.  As 
we  believe  the  world 
will  never  have 
another  Shakespeare 
or  Raphael,  so  Jenny 
Lind  will  remain  the 
"Casta  Diva"  of  the 
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remain  forever,  to  every  one  who  heard  it, 
the  ideal  singing  of  that  song. 

Her  manner  on  the  stage  was  charm- 
ing in  its  perfect  simplicity  and  self- 
forgetfulness,  and  while  singing  her  face 
had  many  expressions,  varying  as  her 
subjects  were  grave  or  gay.  A  serious 
earnestness    marked    her    features    while 


"  We    are      happy     to 
state  that  Jenny  Lind  was 
highly    pleased    with    her 
reception  here.     The  con- 
j     cert  at  Northampton  gave 
,^rl     her  more  satisfaction  than 
any  concert  she  has  given 
^^^^8H*^~  '  ■       in     America.        She    and 

her  attendants  came  with 
their  minds  prejudiced  against  the  town.  They 
were  told  that  we  had  no  suitable  place  to  sing  in 
— that  they  could  not  get  an  audience  —  that  all 
who  would  go  to  the  concert  here  would  go  to 
Springfield,  etc.  The  Swedish  Nightingale  must, 
have  been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  larger  house 
and  a  larger  audience  than  she  had  in  Spring- 
field. The  Republican  styled  the  concerts  at  S.  and 
N.  as  the  '  Twin  Concerts,'  but  did  not  mention  that 
the  Northampton  twin  was  the  stouter  bantling." 
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The  gross  receipts  of  this  concert  were 
four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which 
must  have  seemed,  in  those  days,  an  im- 
mense sum.  The  city  of  Springfield,  forty 
years  ago,  had  less  population  than 
Northampton  has  now,  and  the  latter 
place  was  comparatively  a  small  village. 
In  view  of  this,  the  citizens  were  naturally 
proud  of  their  success  in  securing  a  Jenny 
Lind  concert. 

A  letter  written  the  same  night  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  G.  Ward  of  Boston,  then  staying 
at  Round  Hill,  is  a  charming  expression 
of  an  overflowing  womanly  heart,  struck 
off  as  it  was  at  red  heat  of  that  enthusi- 
astic admiration  that  Jenny  Lind  in- 
spired wherever  she  went.  Extracts  from 
this  letter  are  here  given  : 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Jenny  Lind's  concert. 
Northampton  !  why  shouldst  thou  have  had  the 
triumph?  Why  should  thy  concert  be  the  best? 
We  came  here  in  search  of  health,  and  we  have 
found  it  —  both  for  body  and  soul.  The  month 
of  June  in  this  beautiful  valley  prepared  us  to 
welcome  Jenny  Lind  !  it  was  a  fitting  prelude  to 
what  seemed  to  me  to-night  a  universal  thanks- 
giving. How  the  old  church  was  filled  with 
melody  and  worship  !  How  the  congregation  re- 
sponded to  the  preacher  !  Those  walls  hitherto 
sacred  to  the  voice  of  man  were  suddenly  con- 
secrated to  that  noble  woman.     There  she  stood 


in  her  simplicity  and  calm  dignity,  and  made  us 
acknowledge  that  all  sects  might  worship  there  — 
for  she  told  us  plainly,  '  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions.'  Of  her  voice  others  have  writ- 
ten, and  it  is  no  musical  .critic  that  holds  the  pen 
to-night.  It  is  nut  what  one  does,  but  what  one 
is,  and  through  the  mysterious  beauty  of  this 
voice  she  betrays  the  inner  woman,  —  she  shows 
us  the  Promised  Land,  and  though  perchance  we 
may  have  to  turn  back  and  wander  as  the  Jews  did, 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  still  she  has  given  us 
our  watchword  —  she  has  told  us  how  solemn  life 
is  —  she  has  filled  our  hearts  with  hope,  that  we, 
too,  may  press  on  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling. 
This  is  the  eve  of  our  Fourth  of  July.  In  our 
remembrance,  thou,  Jenny  Lind,  wilt  go  hand  in 
hand  with  Washington  to  make  it  a  holy  day. 
He  fought  out  the  battle  and  achieved  the  vic- 
tory—  he  made  us  free  through  love  of  right. 
Thou,  too,  hast  preached  '  Peace  on  earth, 
good-will  to  men,'  thy  conquest  is  won  by  an 
innocent  heart,  full  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
How  we  all  to-night  ceased  to  be  strangers ! 
What  a  little  Republic  we  were,  here  in  the  heart 
of  New  England,  worshipping  in  that  time- 
honored  church !  Heaven's  blessing  rest  upon 
thee,  Jenny  Lind!  Thou  hast  strengthened  many 
in  love  of  the  good  and  true.  Raphael  alone 
could  have  painted  thy  face  to-night,  as  thou 
saidst,  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.'  Go 
thy  way  —  solemn  and  tearful  hours  I  know  await 
thee,  for  thy  footsteps  are  still  on  the  earth  —  but 
dark  hours  will  never  come  between  thee  and 
Heaven  —  they  will  only  bring  thee  nearer  to  thy 
home.  I  fear  not  for  thee,  Jenny  Lind;  like  the 
lady  in  Comus : 


Mount  Holyoke,  from   Hockanum   Ferry. 
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Jonathan    Edward's   Elm. 

"  '  Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.' 

"  The  eve  of  which  I  am  writing  has  gone  for- 
ever. The  cannon  tells  me  that  the  morning  of 
the  Fourth  is  here.  Tet  us  strive  to  be  free  from 
all  that  is  unworthy." 

Six  months  later,  in  January  of  1852, 
Jenny  Lind  came  again,  unheralded,  to 
Northampton,  and  engaged  a  suite  of 
rooms  at  the  Round  Hill  Hotel,  depart- 
ing as  quietly  as  she  had  come.  Of  a 
little  later  event,  the  Gazette  of  February 
10  thus  discourses  : 


the  registrar's  office  on  Thursday  morning, 
to  apply  for  a  certificate.  The  happy  pair 
left  Boston  on  the  afternoon  train  for 
Northampton. 

"  Jenny  Lind's  coup  d'etat  has  afforded 
abundant  food  for  the  newspapers.  To  use 
her  own  words,  '  I  cheated  the  people  nicely.' 
She  is  now  reposing  with  her  happy  mate,  at 
the  Round  Hill  Hotel  in  this  town.  They 
occupy  a  suite  of  seven  rooms,  fitted  up  and 
furnished  expressly  for  them.  The  appoint- 
ments for  her  table  (cutlery,  china,  glass,  and 
silverware)  were  purchased  by  her  in  Boston. 
Her  silver  plate  is  marked  with  an  O  encir- 
cling a  J. 

"The  Bostonians  thought  they  would  catch 
her  here,  but  she  playfully  declared  '  I  am  a 
cipher,'  and  directed  her  silver  to  be  marked 
with  the  cabalistic  letters,  which  are  now 
easily  understood  to  mean  Otto  and  Jenny." 

The  choosing  of    Northampton  for 
her  honeymoon  retreat,  by  the  Swedish 
singer,  testified  to   her  great  love  of 
the  place,  and  was  a  source  of  delight 
and  pride  to   its  people.      Indeed,  she 
many  times  said,"  Northampton  is  the 
most  beautiful  village   in  the  world." 
Many  pleasant  incidents  are  remembered 
of  her   sojourn    of    nearly    four  months. 
Her  nature  was  so  child-like   and   simple 
that  she   took   most    delight  in  everyday 
country  pleasures,  —  in   drives  about  the 
lovely   region,  and    long  walks  to  retired 
places.     Meeting    people   cere- 
moniously was  a  weariness  she 
avoided,  but  to  the  few  persons 
privileged  to   become   acquain- 
ted with  her  she  was  charmingly 
amiable   and   winning.      She  is 


T 


"  The  Swedish  Ninghtingale 
The  deed  was  done  in  Bos- 
ton last  Thursday  morning, 
February  5,  and  the  record 
runneth  thus  :  '  Married,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Sam'l 
G.  Ward,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Mason,  assisted  by 
the  Rev  Dr.  Wainwright 
of  Philadelphia  (the  Swe- 
dish Consul,  the  Hon.  Fd- 
ward  Everett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Ward,  Mr.  N. 
I.  Bowditch,  Jenny  Lind's 
legal  adviser,  and  other 
friends  being  present), 
Otto  Goldschmidt  of  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  and  Jenny 
Lind  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

"'The  matter  was  kept 
a  profound  secret,  until  Mr. 
Goldschmidt    appeared    at 


at  last 


The  Old   Church    in   which  Jenny   Lind  sang. 
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said  to  have  remarked  naively  to  one  of 
these,  "  It  will  not  do  for  me  to  make 
friends  in  America,  for  I  love  my  friends 
so  dearly  that  I  shall  be  too  unhappy  to 
leave  them."  A  lady  living  in  Northamp- 
ton in  those  days,  who  saw  Jenny  Lind 
often  and  familiarly,  thus  pleasantly 
writes  : 

"  She  was  not  called  handsome,  her  features 
were  rather  coarse  for  beauty,  but  there  was  such 
rare  sweetness  and  gentleness  in  her  soul  that  her 
whole  face  was  radiant  when  she  spoke.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  modest   and  retiring  persons  I 


as  well  as  player.'  In  speaking  of  church  music 
she  once  said,  '  It  shquld  be  always  rendered  by 
the  whole  congregation.  With  so  many  voices,  a 
bad  singer  cannot  offend  the  ear,  and  it  is  more 
religious  for  a  church  and  more  heartfelt  praise 
worship.'  Jenny  Lind  was  very  practical  in  her 
tastes  and  in  her  life,  and  longed  for  a  home  of 
her  own,  where  she  could  devote  a  part  of  her 
time  to  the  cares  of  a  household.  She  was  very 
fond  of  children,  and  always  wanted  to  hold  my 
little  boy  as  long  as  he  was  content;  her  gentle 
touch  and  voice  were  sure  to  win  a  child's  affec- 
tion. It  is  so  many  years  since  our  pleasant  meet- 
ings and  friendship  that  I  cannot  recall  many 
items  to  tell  you  as   I  would.      I  only  remember, 


The   Lake   in    "Paradise"   Northampton. 


ever  saw.  One  day  she  said  to  me,  '  It  is  very 
hard  that  I  cannot  drive  or  walk  without  my  veil 
over  my  face,  for  people  are  so  rude  as  to  look  at 
me  all  the  time.  Why  am  I  so  much  an  object 
of  curiosity?  '  I  asked  her  to  come  one  evening 
to  our  family  tea,  and  she  cordially  consented,  if  I 
would  not  treat  her  as  company.  As  we  left  the 
supper-room  she  said,  '  I  know  you  all  sit  around 
the  table  in  the  evening  and  have  work  or  games, 
so  I  brought  my  knitting,  for  this  makes  me  think 
of  my  home,  and  of  my  precious  mamma  who  died 
lately.  We  used  to  be  so  happy  in  our  home  in  Swe- 
den.' She  was  very  fond  of  long  walks,  and  usually 
on  her  way  up  the  hill  she  would  stop  at  my  window 
in  a  most  familiar  way  to  tell  me  of  her  walk  or  to 
give  me  a  flower.  One  day  she  was  in  great  sad- 
ness when  she  came  to  me,  and  said  some  one 
had  told  that  her  dear  Otto  was  not  kind  to  her. 
She  was  grieved  and  indignant  that  any  one 
should  try  to  do  him  harm.  'Why,'  she  said,  'I 
have  known  him  since  a  boy,  and  I  love  him,  and 
am  so  proud  of  him,  too,  for  he  is  a  fine  composer 


as  a  whole,  a  very  sunny  spot  in  my  life,  for  it 
gave  us  great  happiness  to  have  known  and  loved 
Jenny  Lind." 

An  aged  musician  and  piano  tuner  of 
Northampton,  in  a  conversation  a  year 
ago,  recalled  for  me  some  of  his  cherished 
memories  of  her.  It  was  touching  to  see 
his  aged  eyes  brighten,  and  his  whole 
face  glow  with  feeling,  as  he  told  these 
personal  reminiscences.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  keep  her  piano  in  tune  while 
she  remained  at  Round  Hill,  and  thus 
had  a  privileged  entrance  into  her  rooms. 
One  morning  she  sent  for  him  to  "  smooth 
over  the  piano,"  as  she  expressed  it. 
He  came  and,  passing  through  the  room 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldschmidt  were 
sitting  to  an  apartment  beyond,  he  tuned 
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The   Henshaw  House,   where  Jenny   Lind   used  to  stop  on   her  way   up   Round   Hill. 


two  or  three  strings  that  had  slightly 
fallen  from  pitch,  and  was  retiring  as  he 
came,  when  he  was  stopped  by  Mrs. 
Goldschmidt,  who  asked  to  know  his 
charge  for  the  service.  He  said  "nothing 
at  all,  there  was  very  little  to  do."  She 
confronted  him  with  assumed  sternness, 
but  with  a  smile  in  her  eye.  "  Is  that 
the  way  you  get  your  bread?"  Then 
thrusting  a  banknote  into  his  vest,  she 
dismissed  him  with  the  gracious  invita- 
tion, "  Come  and  hear  me  sing  all  by 
myself."  He  spent  an  evening  at  Round 
Hill  soon  afterward,  and  Jenny  sang  for 
him  a  selection  of  her  finest  songs  — 
opera  airs,  ballads,  and  oratorio  music. 
On  his  departure  she  gave  him  a  bouquet 
to  take  to  his  wife.  Those  flowers  were 
carefully  pressed,  and  after  all  these  years 
are  still  treasured  as  a  precious  relic. 
Just  before  she  left  Northampton  she  called 
at  his  house,  and  finding  him  away  from 
home  (which  she  was  disposed  to  doubt, 
as  his  hat  hung  in  the  little  old-fashioned 
entry)  she  left  some  gold  pieces  for  him 
as  a  parting  gift,  saying  archly,  "  Has  he 
then  two  hats?"  The  great  artist  and 
her  nged  worshipper  have  now  both 
passed  on  to  the  celestial  country. 

In  a  letter  from  one  who  knew  much 


of  Jenny's  life   at  Round   Hill,  we   have 
the  following  incident : 

"  Mr.  Goldschmidt  was  one  day  reading  to  his 
wife  from  one  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  novels, 
and,  coming  upon  the  word  hornbug,  he  turned  to 
Jenny  with  the  inquiry,  '  What  does  that  word 
mean?'  At  first  hesitating,  and  putting  her 
finger  up  to  her  cheek  with  a  puzzled  air,  she 
soon  broke  out  with  a  bright  smile  — '  Oh !  I 
have  it  —  it  is  what  Mr.  Barnum  is  !  '  " 

Just  at  the  elbow  of  Bridge  Street,  on 
the  edge  of  the  broad  meadows,  a  drove 
of  cows  used  to  be  seen  every  morning 
and  evening  forty  years  ago,  in  the  large 
farmyard  of  one  of  the  old  homes  of 
Northampton.  Jenny  Lind  in  her  walks 
often  passed  the  house,  and  one  morning 
stopped  to  ask  for  a  drink  of  fresh  milk. 
Afterward,  she  often  called  when  she 
came  that  way,  and  became  very  friendly 
with  the  dwellers  in  the  home,  who  were 
only  too  glad  to  minister  in  any  way  to 
one  so  gifted  and  so  good. 

The  reminiscences  which  follow,  have 
been  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Wood 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  : 

"  I  have  many  pleasant  recollections  of  Jenny 
Lind,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  was  her  coachman 
(except  for  perhaps  the  first  week)  during  her 
entire  stay  at  Round  Hill,  I  saw  much  of  her. 
Driving  her  about  the   country  as  I  did,  once  and 
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often  twice  a  day,  I  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
of  many  acts  of  kindness  and  charity  she  extended 
to  those  who  were  in  need  of  aid  and  sympathy, 
and  of  observing  the  goodness  and  kindness  of 
heart  which  were  special  traits  in  her  character. 
Her  charity  was  dispensed  after  a  personal  investi- 
gation in  each  case,  and  in  giving  help  she  always 
went  alone,  with  no  outside  witnesses  of  the  act. 
Forty  years  is  a  long  time  in  which  to  recall 
details,  and  in  the  absence  of  memoranda  I  can- 
not give  dates.  My  recollection  is  that  Jenny 
Lind  was  married  to  Otto  Goldschmidt  in  Boston 
in  the  morning,  and  accompanied  by  their  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  of  Boston,  they  came  to 
Northampton  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  It 
was  an  open  winter  when  Jenny  Lind  came  to 
Round  Hill,  for  the  driving  was  mostly  done  in  a 
two-seated  coupe,  although  there  possibly  may 
have  been  a  little  sleighing.  The  usual  occupants 
of  the  carriage  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldschmidt 
and  Mrs.  Ward,  who  spent  many  weeks  with 
them,  and  their  driver. 

"  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  surrounding 
country,  I  drove  them  through  by-ways,  and  espe- 
cially into  the  woods.  Jenny  Lind  was  excessively 
fond  of  nature  and  particularly  of  the  woods,  and 
she  often  directed  me  to  extend  the  drive  still 
deeper  into  the  forest.  Finding  a  pleasant  spot, 
the  party  would  alight,  have  their  lunch,  and 
wander  about  gathering  wild  flowers  with  evident 
enjoyment.  It  was  upon  these  occasions  that  I 
heard  Jenny  Lind  sing.  She  sang  with  an  aban- 
don, sweetness,  and  emphasis  that  would  have 
surprised  those  who  had  listened  to  her  only  in 
the  concert-hall.  She  would  warble  and  chirp  in 
imitation  of  the  birds  in  the  surrounding  trees, 
and  laugh  at  their  seeming  response,  as  happy  in 
her  doings  as  a  child  at  play.  Many  interesting 
things  occurred  during  those  drives.  I  recall  one 
of  pleasant  memory.  A  favorite  drive  was  out 
over  Hospital  Hill,  through  the  woods  then  called 
'  Bandits'  Grove  '  to  '  Lone  Town.'  There  resided 
at  Lone  Town  an  aged  couple,  James  Hulbert  and 
his  wife  Chloe.  When  these  people  were  young, 
James  played  the  bass-viol,  and  Chloe  sang  in  the 
old  church  choir.  To  keep  alive  their  musical 
talent,  James  had  constructed  a  viol  out  of  an 
apple  barrel,  and  to  enable  Chloe,  who  was  quite 
deaf,  to  accompany  his  playing,  she  was  provided 
with  a  ramrod,  one  end  of  which  was  placed  upon 
the  barrel  while  the  other  was  applied  to  Chloe's 
ear  (a  forty  years'  ago  telephone).  In  this  way 
James  played  his  viol  while  Chloe  sang.  One  day, 
while  approaching  this  house,  I  informed  Jenny 
Lind  of  this  couple,  of  their  instrument,  and  of 
their  singing,  and  she  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
see  and  hear  them.  Being  acquainted  with  the 
old  people,  I  soon  arranged  matters  without  their 
knowing  what  distinguished  guests  they  were  to 
entertain,  and  so  took  them  into  the  house. 
James  got  out  and  tuned  his  viol,  while  Chloe 
secured  and  placed  her  ramrod;  then  he  played 
and  she  sang  old  '  Coronation  '  and  several  other 
old  hymns,  much  to  the  expressed  delight  of 
Jenny  Lind  and  her  companions.  Although 
Aunt  Chloe's  voice  was  somewhat  broken,  yet 
withal  it  was  melodious  and  in  perfect  tune  with 
the  barrel-viol,  which  of  itself  gave  out  very  good 
music.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  unique  instru- 


ment is  still  in  existence.  After  the  performance 
Jenny  Lind  made  herself  known  to  the  old 
people,  very  much  to  their  embarrassment,  espe- 
cially of  Aunt  Chloe,  who  was  overcome  with  the 
thought  that  she  had  been  singing  in  the  presence 
of  Jenny  Lind.  It  was  a  scene  long  to  be  re- 
membered —  the  humble  home,  the  cheap,  yet 
neat  and  tidy  appointments  of  the  room;  the 
quaint  couple,  with  their  still  more  quaint  musical 
and  hearing  instruments,  —  all  in  such  happy  con- 
trast with  the  commanding  presence  of  Jenny 
Lind,  the  pleased  expression  of  her  smiling  face, 
the  ever-gentlemanly  Otto  Goldschmidt,  and  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Ward,  all  combining  to  make  a 
picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  Before  taking 
leave,  Mr.  Goldschmidt  left  a  bank-note  in  the 
old  man's  hand,  which  he  kept  as  a  priceless 
memento. 

"  If  I  could  but  recall  them,  I  might  relate 
many  happy  expressions  of  the  delight  of  Jenny 
Lind  in  her  several  visits  to  Mount  Holyoke, 
Mount  Warner,  and  Sugarloaf,  and  her  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful  landscapes  to  be  seen  from  their 
tops,  as  well  as  from  many  other  points  encoun- 
tered during  our  numerous  drives.  These  expres- 
sions revealed  her  great  love  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God,  and  her  deep  delight  in  this  beauti- 
ful world." 

Even  in  this  "  loophole  of  retreat " 
from  the  great  world,  Jenny  Lind  was 
followed  by  begging  letters  and  appeals 
for  charity,  which  became  very  annoying. 
This  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Gazette: 

"  Among  the  dead  letters  sent  to  Washington 
from  Northampton  the  last  quarter,  were  about 
a  hundred  addressed  to  Madame  Lind  Gold- 
schmidt, with  the  postage  unpaid." 

Unfortunately  the  photographic  art  was 
not  practised  in  the  Northampton  of 
Jenny  Lind  days,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gold- 
schmidt had  sixteen  daguerrotype  like- 
nesses taken  at  different  times  during 
their  stay  at  Round  Hill.  Copies  of 
these  are  still  in  some  homes  in  North- 
ampton. 

Before  Jenny  Lind  and  her  husband 
finally  left  the  town,  they  gave  a  concert 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1852,  of  which  the 
Gazette  contains  this  record  : 

"  The  citizens  of  Northampton  were  honored 
with  a  concert  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldschmidt  on 
Thursday  evening  last.  Having  advertised  that 
their  only  concerts  previous  to  their  departure  for 
Europe  were  to  be  given  in  New  York,  and  hav- 
ing positively  refused  to  give  any  at  other  places, 
they  declined  to  give  a  public  concert  here.  But 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  some  of  our  citizens 
(among  whom  Dr.  Lewis  Hopkins  and  Dr. 
Chauncy  Hall  were  most  active),  they  cheerfully 
consented  to  give  a  private  concert  at  the  Town 
Hall,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  benevolent  causes  in  town.     The  com- 
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mittee  of  arrangements  provided  945  seats,  but 
were  obliged  to  swell  the  number  to  1 06 1,  and 
the  cry  was  still  for  more.  Jenny  never  sung 
better.  Indeed,  many  who  had  heard  her  several 
times  thought  she  never  sang  so  well.  '  On 
Mighty  Pens  '  and  the  other  pieces  were  deliv- 
ered with  a  power,  a  pathos,  and  artistic  skill 
which  filled  the  air  with  a  thrill  of  delight.  The 
gross   receipts   of  the   concert  were  $1,253;    ex- 


treasures,  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  Northamp- 
ton.] This  is  probably  the  last  time  that  the 
public  will  have  the  opportunity  of  listening  to 
the  thrilling  notes  of  the  Queen  of  Song,  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  and  this  thought  causes  a  feel- 
ing of  sadness.  Others  may  possess  equal  com- 
pass and  richness  of  voice,  but  they  do  not  put 
that  soul  into  it  that  she  does,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  not  the  soul  to  put  in.     They  are 
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penses,  $316.07;  leaving  $936.93  as  the  net 
amount.  This  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Goldschmidt  as  follows :  $700  to  the  Young 
Men's  Institute,  '  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  standard  works,  well  bound,'  and  the  balance 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Dr.  Allen, 
'  to  be  applied  in  charities  recommended  by  him.' 
[This  $700  was  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Memorial  Library,  whose 
tasteful     and   well-appointed    building,    with   its 


mere  artists.     But  whether  her  voice  is  ever  heard 
here  again  or  not,  she  will  never  be   forgotten." 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1852,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goldschmidt  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
now,  in  1892,  after  forty  years,  there  are 
few  memories  of  old  Northampton  so 
fragrant  and  beautiful  as  those  of  Jenny 
Lind. 
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We  began  in  the  last  number  of  the  New 
England  Magazine  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  illustrated  articles  on  Chicago,  which  it  is  our 
aim  to  make  the  completest  and  most  important 
series  of  articles  on  the  great  capital  of  the  West 
which  has  yet  been  given  to  our  people.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  answer  by  these  articles,  prepared 
by  the  most  competent  Chicago  writers  whom  we 
can  command,  the  question  now  in  many  minds, 
what  manner  of  city  this  Chicago  is,  which  in- 
vites all  America  and  all  the  world  within  its  gates 
in  this  coming  year  of  grace.  We  wish  to  show 
what  its  history  has  been,  what  its  great  business 
life  is,  and  what  its  intellectual  life  is,  its  literary 
life,  its  art,  its  education,  its  religion.  But  our 
purpose  is  not  simply  to  gratify  an  excellent  curi- 
osity; it  is  to  make  New  England  and  the  East 
respect  the  West  and  its  life  more  by  understand- 
ing them  better,  and  especially  by  understanding 
at  this  time  what  the  life  of  this  great  metropolis 
of  the  West  stands  for.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
think  the  East  knows  less  about  the  West  than 
the  West  knows  about  the  East,  or  that  it  is  less 
interested  to  know.  We  find  the  great  mass  of 
thoughtful  New  England  men  and  women  full  of 
admiration  for  the  West,  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
of  wonder.  But  we  find,  also,  in  circles  where 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  it,  and  where  it  is 
not  right  that  it  should  be  found,  a  crass  ignorance 
of  the  West  which,  at  this  day,  is  as  amazing  as  it 
is  often  mischievous.  This  ignorance  we  hope  to 
do  something  to  overcome. 

In  thinking  of  this  ignorance  of  the  West, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land circles,  we  think  of  the  last  sermon  preached 
in  Boston  by  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  just  before 
his  return  to  England.  The  burden  of  that  ser- 
mon was  this  very  relation  of  New  England  and 
the  West.  No  man  could  be  better  qualified  to 
speak  of  this  than  Mr.  Herford.  He  spoke  at 
once  as  an  outsider  and  an  insider.  He  had 
lived  among  us  fifteen  years.  Half  of  that  time 
was  passed  in  Chicago,  and  half  in  Boston.  He 
was  speaking  of  the  things  which  had  most  stirred 
him  in  his  ministry  in  America;  and  he  pro- 
nounced his  seven  years'  'ministry  in  Chicago  the 
key  to  the  whole  thought  and  feeling  of  his 
American  life. 

"It  was  the  West,"  he  said,  "which  drew  me 
to  this  country.  I  might  have  come  to  Boston  at 
first,  for  I  had  as  good  an  opening  presented  to 
me  as  that  which  finally  brought  me  here.  But  I 
had  a  little  while  before  been  for  some  months  in 
Chicago.  I  had  caught,  my  friends  said,  the 
Western  fever,  Call  it  so,  if  you  will.  But  there 
are  different  kinds  of  Western  fever.  What  it 
really  was  that  took  hold  of  me  was  the  sense  of  a 
whole  new  world,  growing  up  from  the  ground  as 
it  were,  and  of  the  splendid  life  forces  involved  in 
that  growth,  and  the  desire  to  have  some  part  in 
the  higher  elements  of  it.  There,  in  the  West, 
the  world  and  man's  life  seemed  larger  to  me 
than  ever  before.  Especially  did  they  seem  larger 
in  the  outlook  toward  the  future.     In  all  my  pre- 


vious life  it  was  the  old  world,  with  its  long  and 
so  slowly  changing  order,  that  held  me  and 
taught  me  its  lessons.  Here  was  the  world  with 
its  onward  movement  and  its  forward  look.  I 
came,  in  this  country,  into  a  life  compared  with 
which  the  European  present,  with  all  its  mighty 
civilization,  seemed  haunted  by  the  shadow  of  a 
fading  past.  Here  I  seemed  to  see  the  problem 
of  the  world's  future  working  itself  out  under  my 
very  eyes.  And  the  vast  scale  of  it  stirred  me; 
not  the  mere  distances,  but  the  great  new  life 
spreading  like  a  flood  along  those  distances, — 
spreading  to  every  remotest  place  where  corn 
could  be  grown,  or  cattle  grazed,  or  lumber 
felled,  or  mountains  mined. 

"  That  great  city  of  five  hundred  thousand  people 
(to-day  one  million),  which  only  fifty  years  before 
I  went  there  had  been  a  little  shanty  outpost,  and 
only  four  years  before  had  been  lying  a  waste  of 
smouldering  ruin;  the  Western  towns  in  every 
direction,  with  their  daring  faith  in  their  future; 
the  railroads  stretching  out  their  giant  arms  to 
grasp  the  untrodden  lands  for  the  new  race;  and 
all  the  straggling  line  of  the  great  advance  —  the 
miner's  camp,  the  farmer's  log-house,  the  herder's 
dugout,  and  the  great  trains  of  emigrant  cars, 
with  their  pathetic  human  burden,  ever  moving 
West  —  all  stirred  me  with  the  sense  of  this  vast, 
new,  ever-growing  world  ! 

"  And  not  the  mere  scale  of  it  stirred  me,  but 
the  restless,  indomitable  energy  of  it,  and  even 
the  desperate  worldliness  of  it.  A  worldliness,  it 
seemed,  that  had  to  be,  in  that  tremendous 
grapple  with  the  elemental  forces  of  the  earth. 
'First,  the  natural;  after  that,  the  spiritual;  '  yes, 
but  how  should  the  spiritual  come?  All  that  was 
what  stirred  me,  and  the  special  feeling  that  it 
roused  was  not  the  mere  admiration  of  its  bigness 
and  force,  but  the  longing  to  have  some  part, 
however  small,  in  shaping  it  toward  that  nobler 
side,  in  infusing  those  things  most  in  danger  of 
being  left  out  —  the  higher  things  of  mind  and 
soul,  a  lofty  public  spirit,  and  a  hearty  and  rational 
religious  faith. 

"  Well,  I  had  my  part  in  that  work  for  seven 
years  —  seven  years  that  seemed  like  twice  that 
space  in  the  Western  strain  and  rush.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  did  much  for  that  WTestern  life,  but 
it  did  a  good  deal  for  me.  It  not  only  stirred  me, 
but  taught  me.  It  taught  me  a  new  trust  in 
man,  and  in  that  broad,  popular  freedom  and 
self-government  that  rest  on  trust  in  man.  It 
taught  me  the  deep  soundness  of  this  great  under- 
lying American  life  —  the  life  that  is  silently  living 
and  growing  beneath  the  froth  and  scum,  which 
are  often  what  show  most  upon  the  surface. 

Mr.  Herford  spoke  at  length  of  what  the  West 
had  done  for  his  own  religious  development,  and 
of  what  he  felt  to  be  the  religious  and  intellectual 
needs  of  the  West;  and  he  then  spoke  of  the 
feelings  with  which  he  came  from  Chicago  to  his 
work  in  Boston.  "  I  had  come,"  he  said,  "  from 
where  the  need  of  American  life  was  greatest,  to 
where  its  capabilities  and  possibilities  were  great- 
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est.  It  is  this  which  has  specially  stirred  me 
here  —  the  sense  of  the  worth  and  grit  of  this 
New  England  life,  which  still  keeps  some  savor 
of  its  strong  Puritan  origin;  the  sense  of  how 
this  New  England  life,  if  it  should  rise  to  its  full 
height,  might  be  —  in  public  spirit  and  religious 
faith  —  the  very  salt  of  that  new  and  greater 
America  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

"  But,  oh,  the  pity  of  it !  This  New  England 
life  does  not  see  it !  Boston  does  not  appreciate 
the  West !  Some  do,  but  all  through  my  ten  years 
here  I  have  kept  feeling  the  utter  lack  of  any 
adequate  idea  of  that  great  new  world  which  is 
growing  up  there.  Why,  it  is  pitiful,  the  way 
Boston  society  thinks  and  talks  of  the  West.  It 
is  like  the  way  in  which  the  fashionable  Romans 
of  the  later  empire  talked  of  the  Germans  and 
the  Goths,  who  were  yet  stronger  than  they,  and 
were  to  be  the  very  makers  of  the  new  and 
greater  world.  So  have  I  heard,  again  and  again, 
the  habitues  of  Back  Bay  coteries  ridicule  the 
West  and  all  its  works  and  ways.  Its  develop- 
ment may  serve  to  round  a  phrase  at  great  club 
dinners;  but  hear  the  average  Bostonian  com- 
menting upon  its  rawness,  its  instability,  its  boast- 
fulness,  its  straggling  pretentiousness.  Hear 
Boston  friends  speaking  of  any  family  that  has  to 
move  out  West,  or  the  Boston  mother  bewailing 
the  lot  of  a  son  who  has  to  go  and  live  in  Omaha 
or  Denver.  Of  course,  they  admit  that  some  one 
has  to  occupy  such  places,  to  do  their  work  and 
live  their  life;  but  for  people  who  have  been 
brought  up  here,  in  this  old  home  of  cultured, 
ordered  life,  it  seems  so  hard!  Hard?  Why 
that  is  just  what  this  Boston  life  is  good  for,  and 
what  is  best  for  it !  Let  it  crowd  up  together 
here,  let  it  live  out  its  life  all  among  its  own 
cousins,  and  it  is  apt  to  grow  fastidious  and  con- 
ceited and  dwarfed.  But  let  it  go  forth  and  min- 
gle wholesomely  with  the  great  life  currents  of  the 
world,  and  it  becomes  the  salt  of  the  world. 
This  struck  me  before  I  knew  anything  of  Boston 
itself.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  living  in  the  West, 
and  going  here  and  there,  I  used  to  say  that  the 
best  people  I  found  everywhere  were  New  Eng- 
land people  who  had  been  West  long  enough  to 
have  the  nonsense  rubbed  out  of  them.  And 
that  was  so.  Again  and  again  in  little  new  wes- 
tern places  and  western  churches  I  found  that  it 
was  just  people  of  that  kind  who  were  the  very 
strength  of  all  that  was  best  and  most  helpful. 
When  I  came  to  live  here,  I  understood  why. 
I  felt  the  native  goodness  and  simplicity  of  New 
England  life.  I  saw  it  here  in  its  finest  product 
—  at  once  of  social  refinement,  of  personal  dig- 
nity, of  varied  culture,  and  of  curious  interest  in 
human  welfare  and  in  all  the  "  painful  riddle  of 
the  earth."  And  as  I  lived  amidst  it  all,  the 
sense  has  kept  growing  upon  me  of  what  a  com- 
munity this  is,  and  still  more  of  what  it  might  be; 
of  its  splendid  scope  and  faculty,  of  its  intellect- 
ual openness  and  vigor,  such  as  might  he  indeed 
the  salt  of  a  whole  continent.  This  is  what  has 
stirred  me  here,  as  almost  nothing  else;  the 
sense  of  what  Boston  might  be.  Even  as  it  is,  I 
have  known  no  community  like  it;  none  where 
lifj  is,  on  the  whole,  so  earnest,  and  thought  so 
free,  and  charity  so  busy.  But  all  the  time  I 
have  been  stirred  with  that  sense  of  how  it  might 


be  nobler  yet,  with  less  of  restless  novelty  and 
more  of  ordered  strength;  with  less  of  its  impul- 
sive charity,  and  more  study  of  solid  justice; 
with  its  curious  interest  in  the  things  of  other 
lands  based  on  a  more  generous  appreciation  of 
this  wide  America,  and  with  its  free,  outreaching 
thought  more  rooted  in  those  simple  faiths  in 
God  and  duty  and  eternal  life,  which  are  forever 
the  strength  of  noble  living." 

Mr.  Herford  proceeded  to  read  off  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  a  chapter  of  the  frank  criticism 
which  Boston  always  took  so  kindly  at  his  hands, 
because  she  always  trusted  him  and  his  good 
motives  so  well.  About  that  criticism,  no  mat- 
ter—  that  was  for  home  consumption.  Some  of 
the  qualities  so  justly  criticised  are  faults  in 
Boston  because  they  are  qualities  which  Boston 
has  in  excess,  and  are  not  likely  soon  to  become 
faults  in  some  other  places,  because  not  likely 
soon  to  become  excessive  there.  But  at  the  last 
he  returned  again  to  the  thought  of  the  relation 
of  the  East  to  the  West,  and  closed  with  this 
noble  exhortation :  "  We  all  take  hold  of  this 
great  faith  and  life  to  which  God  calls  us  with  too 
slack  a  hand.  To  you  He  appeals  for  it,  for  the 
service  of  a  large,  earnest  patriotism.  Take  in 
the  solemn  meaning  of  the  marvellous  growth  of 
this  nation  to  which  you  are  privileged  to  belong; 
take  in  that  meaning,  not  so  much  in  pride  as  in 
awe;  look  with  real  loving  interest  on  all  that 
growth;  and  be  glad  of  any  part  that  may  be 
yours  to  help  it  nobly  on.  Let  your  sons  go 
West !  Only  look  to  it  that  they  take  with  them 
the  noblest  spirit  of  this  East  —  not  its  fastidious 
intellectualism,  nor  its  often  small  exclusiveness, 
nor  only  its  commercial  enterprise  and  shrewd- 
ness, but  something  of  its  old  active  interest  in 
human  welfare,  and  especially  its  old  uprightness 
and  grit.  So  may  this  Boston  stand,  with  one 
hand  stretched  out  to  the  old  English  home,  and 
one  reaching  over  field  and  hill  and  prairie  and 
forest,  toward  the  great  new  world  to  be  —  and  be 
ever  more  and  more  the  home  of  helpful  philan- 
thropy, and  manful  public  spirit,  and  pure  and 
true  religion,  and  so  do  an  ever  greater  part  for 
the  generations  that  are  to  come." 
*  * 
* 

So  little,  very  often,  does  one  circle  in  the  com- 
munity know  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
another  circle,  and  so  unbounded  is  the  admi- 
ration of  the  West  in  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant circles  in  New  England  and  the  East, 
that  there  are  many  who  will  feel  that  such  a 
word  as  this  of  Mr.  Herford's  which  we  have 
quoted  is  an  extravagant  and  uncalled  for  word; 
a  word,  at  any  rate,  not  entitled  to  place  in  so  seri- 
ous and  conspicuous  an  utterance  as  his  farewell 
address  to  America  and  to  the  people  of  Boston 
in  particular.  Yet  we  believe  that  the  spirit 
which  Mr.  Herford  criticised  so  conspicuously 
and  so  earnestly  is  really  a  spirit  which  pervades 
large  eastern  circles,  and  that  he  did  well  to  re- 
buke it  in  this  way.  It  is  a  spirit  born  of  a 
lamentable  provincialism  and  ignorance;  but  it  is 
the  ignorance,  often,  not  of  ignorant  men,  but  of 
cultivated  men.  We  think  at  this  moment  of 
one  remarkable  illustration  of  it,  relating  espe- 
cially to  Chicago  and  the  spirit  likely  to  control 
the  leaders   in  the   organizations  of  the  World's 
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Fair  in  that  city.  It  was  an  editorial  article  pub- 
lished in  the  principal  Boston  newspaper,  when 
the  vote  locating  the  Fair  in  Chicago  finally  passed 
Congress.  This  article,  written  in  all  soberness 
and  seriousness,  has  somehow  stuck  in  our  mem- 
ory, and  we  think  it  worth  incorporating  here  as 
a  kind  of  text.  It  bore  the  title :  "  What  will 
Chicago  do  with  it?  "  —  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"The  same  political  influences  which  un- 
doubtedly actuated  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  placing  the  World's  Fair  in- 
Chicago,  are  relied  upon  to  secure  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.  Let  us  assume  for 
a  moment  that  a  final  decision  is  reached, 
and  the  prize  for  which  Chicago  has  striven 
with  so  much  energy  is  actually  in  her  grasp. 
What  will  she  do  with  it?  The  World's  Fair 
of  1892  is  not  to  be  a  sectional  exhibit  of 
material  products.  It  is  to  stand  for  the  greatest, 
the  best,  the  noblest,  in  the  ideal  development, 
not  merely  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  con- 
tinent; not  merely  of  the  continent,  but  so  far  as 
possible,  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  If  the 
daring  of  Columbus  lifted  the  veil  of  a  new  em- 
pire, it  changed,  by  slow  but  irresistible  laws  of 
evolution,  the  character  of  all  the  empires  that 
witnessed  and  followed  it.  The  Fair  is  designed, 
primarily,  to  summarize  and  depict  the  marvellous 
advance  which  mankind  have  made  in  science, 
art,  industry,  morals,  thought,  humanity,  refine- 
ment, since  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
What  will  Chicago  do  with  an  undertaking  so 
various  and  so  colossal?  What  riches  has  she  in 
her  own  bosom  to  express  even  the  faintest  epi- 
tome of  the  vast  sum  of  human  achievements  for 
three  hundred  years?  Young,  alert,  eager,  it  is 
not  her  fault  that  she  is  not  old,  that  she  has  little 
composure,  that  her  public  spirit  is  still  unborn, 
amid  the  pell-mell  of  building  up  huge  private 
fortunes,  which  the  next  generation  of  her  people 
will  devote,  we  should  not  doubt,  to  worthy  and 
beneficent  purposes,  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  have  been  amassed.  But, 
speaking  with  entire  good  will  and  unreserved 
courtesy,  discussing  a  most  important  subject  in 
soberness,  and  with  due  responsibility,  it  must  be 
asked,  What  is  Chicago  going  to  do  with  the 
World's  Fair?  Her  own  resources  are  all  but 
exclusively  material,  and  consist  of  a  few  pro- 
ducts. As  one  of  her  enthusiastic  World's  Fair 
advocates  is  reported  as  saying  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, she  '  Don't  want  no  art.  She'll  have  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  a  cattle  show.  Paris  didn't  have 
no  cattle  show.'  She  can  have  a  hundred,  per- 
haps a  thousand,  acres  of  a  cattle  show;  the 
herds  and  kine  of  the  prairies  can  be  lassooed, 
if  necessary,  until  their  numbers  surpass  the  im- 
aginary herds  the  poet  saw  upon  a  thousand  hills. 
There  will  be  beef  on  the  hoof  and  beef  in  cans, 
pickled  beef  and  dried  beef,  lard  of  all  degrees 
of  spuriousness,  and  butter  all  oleomargarine. 
There  may  be  sausage  raw  and  pig's  feet  cured ; 
but,  after  all,  even  with  her  stock-yards,  her  odor- 
ous creek  and  antiquated  bridges,  her  sloughs  that 
perfume  the  night  air  with  poison,  and  her  eleva- 
tors that  occasionally  let  their  walls  fall  apart,  she 
is  not  quite  ready  to  make,  without  outside  help, 
an  adequate  world's  fair  to  represent  the  prog- 
ress  of  mankind  for    three    centuries.     So  little 


real  sympathy  have  her  rich  people  shown  with  all 
that  represents  the  ideal  advance  of  the  human 
race,  that  she  is  not  possessed  of  a  solitary  public 
art  collection,  and  not  a  notable  private  one. 
She  has  no  museums,  except  those  whose  treasures 
are  made  of  sawdust  and  whose  fee  is  a  dime. 
She  has  been  unable  to  support  a  single  society 
properly  called  learned.  She  has  permitted  in- 
stitutions dedicated  to  education  to  wither  and 
perish,  and  their  buildings  to  be  sold  under  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  She  has  steadily  re- 
fused to  do  anything  toward  putting  her  Public 
Library  books  into  a  suitable  building.  Her 
parks,  extensive  enough,  are  without  any  but  the 
scantiest  embellishment,  and  some  of  the  sculptures 
already  accepted  for  them  are  fit  for  laughter  or 
pity.  She  includes  among  her  architects  some  of 
the  ablest  men  of  that  profession  in  the  country. 
They  can  devise  appropriate  roofing  for  a  World's 
Fair,  if  speculation  and  intrigue  allow  them 
proper  space.  But  after  the  roofs  are  ready  and  the 
walls  enclosed,  what  will  Chicago  put  within 
them?  She  must  be  helped  by  the  entire  country, 
by  the  world;  or  the  Fair  will  consist  of  cattle, 
hogs,  lumber,  grain,  and  brag.  The  telegraph 
shows  that  already  the  sensational  boom  has  en- 
tened  into  her  local  stocks.  Securities,  such  as 
those  of  urban  transportation  companies,  pano- 
ramas, building  and  loan  associations,  and  divers 
gift  enterprises,  are  already  away  up.  Real  estate 
will  rise  until  the  bubble  will  be  ready  for  bursting 
before  the  Fair  is  half  over.  All  the  inhabitants 
who  have  anything  to  sell  will  be  occupied  with 
selling  it.  All  who  have  any  money  to  invest,  or  who 
can  borrow  for  investment,  will  be  absorbed  in  a 
quest  for  interest  at  usurer's  rates.  The  booming 
of  cannon  pn  getting  the  news  of  the  House  vote 
only  preludes  the  boom  of  everything  boomable; 
and,  meanwhile,  how  is  a  World's  Fair  to  be 
thought  out,  subdivided,  the  whole  and  all  its 
parts  proportioned  into  a  noble,  vast,  harmonious 
conception  of  all  science,  all  art,  all  progress? 
Where  are  the  resources,  who  are  the  men  of  ex- 
perience in  the  great  departments  of  trained  en- 
deavor, who  can  lift  the  occasion  up  out  of  specula- 
tion and  vulgarity?  It  must  also  be  distinctly 
understood  that,  except  for  the  government  ex- 
hibit, Congress  shall  make  no  appropriation. 
Boston  can,  and  will,  make  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  World's  Fair  of  1892,  if  satisfactory 
assurance  be  offered  that  it  is  going  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  cattle  show  with  a  pumpkin 
attachment.  We  all  wish  Chicago  well;  but  we 
want  to  know  what  she  is  going  to  do  with  the 
World's  Fair,  now  that  she  seems  to  have  gotten 
it." 

This  word,  we  say,  is  as  good  a  text  as  could  be 
furnished  for  a  homily  upon  the  eastern  pro- 
vincialism, and  ignorance  of  Chicago  and  the 
West,  which  Mr.  Herford  was  talking  about. 
The  article  was  clearly  written  in  the  utmost 
soberness  and  sincerity.  It  is  not  likely  indeed 
that  it  was  written  by  the  editor-in-chief  of  this 
chief  Boston  newspaper  —  and  we  could  quote 
most  generous  and  sensible  words  on  the  subject 
from  the  same  paper;  but  it  was  an  article 
sanctioned  by  the  powers,  and  not  recognized 
as  anything  for  which  the  journal  might  not 
properly     make     itself     responsible.       It     prob- 
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ably  never  entered'  the  head  of  the  writer 
that  the  article  was  provincial,  that  it  was 
captious,  ungracious,  and  untrue,  that  it  was  not 
the  word  which  Chicago  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  Boston  and  New  England  in  the  hour  of  her 
success.  It  showed  that  there  are  people  in  New 
England  who  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  not  just  or 
right  to  represent  the  great  capital  of  the  West, 
with  its  million  people,  as  a  city  utterly  devoted 
to  the  materialities,  living  in  the  pell-mell  of 
private  greeds,  with  no  organized  or  considerable 
intellectual  life,  and  no  real  or  creative  sympathy 
with  the  things  that  make  for  the  ideal  advance 
of  mankind. 

It  is  not  true  of  Chicago,  —  it  is,  as  every  man 
who  is  not  ignorant  knows,  ridiculously  untrue,  — 
that  "  her  public  spirit  is  still  unborn,"  that  only 
from  the  "next  generation"  of  her  people  can 
we  expect  large  benefactions  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  or  that  the  vulgar  ignoramus  who 
cries  out  in  a  public  meeting  that  Chicago  "  Don't 
want  no  art;  she'll  have  a  hundred  acres  of  a 
cattle  show,  and  Paris  didn't  have  no  cattle 
show,"  is  to  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the 
men  who  lead  the  life  of  Chicago  to-day,  the 
men  who  have  secured  for  her  the  World's  Fair, 
and  who  will  direct  it.  These  men,  as  even  our 
Boston  newspaper  has  learned  by  this  time,  are 
men  who  have  thought  of  at  least  half  a  dozen 
departments  for  the  Fair  besides  those  of 
"pickled  beef"  and  "raw  sausage."  They  have 
even  thought  something  of  a  department  of 
"  art."  For  art  is  one  of  the  things  that  Chicago 
does  want.  Our  writer  says  that  she  is  "  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  solitary  public  art  collection."  This  is 
amazingly  untrue.  She  has  a  better  public  art 
collection  to-day,  when  she  is  not  yet  sixty  years 
old,  than  Boston  had  twenty  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  Her  Art  In- 
stitute is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in 
the  country;  it  is  already  too  small  for  the 
demands  upon  it,  and  the  corner-stone  of  a 
magnificent  new  museum,  to  cost  half  a  million 
dollars,  will  be  laid  the  present  year.  The  great 
art  school  which  has  its  headquarters  at  the  Art 
Institute,  and  whose  excellence  is  presumably 
certified  by  the  fact  that  a  Massachusetts  man, 
Mr.  French,  a  brother  of  the  talented  Concord 
sculptor,  is  at  its  head,  has  not  room  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  students  who  throng  to  it  — 
in  greater  numbers  than  those  in  attendance  upon 
Boston's  own  chief  art  school  —  but  swells  over 
into  adjoining  buildings. 

We  think  that  the  article  upon  "Art  in  Chi- 
cago," which  will  appear  in  one  of  the  early 
numbers  of  this  magazine,  will  be  a  surprise  to 
many,  even  in  circles  where  a  very  different  idea 
of  Chicago  prevails  from  that  in  the  circle  in 
which  our  writer  moves.  Our  writer  observes 
that  Chicago  has  "  no  museums,  except  those 
whose  treasures  are  made  of  sawdust  and  whose 
fee  is  a  dime."  She  has  a  finer  historical  museum, 
barring  the  one  item  of  local  history,  than  we 
have  in  Boston  —  how  fine  and  extensive  not  half 
of  her  own  citizens  know.  She  has  permitted  in- 
stitutions dedicated  to  education  to  wither,  it  is 
charged,  and  their  buildings  to  be  sold  —  and  it 
is  very  likely  true,  true  of  every  city  on  earth; 
but  why  not  speak  of  those  which  have  not  been 


permitted  to  wither,  and  of  new  and  large  en- 
dowments. When  the  writer  wrote,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Chicago  University  had 
not  yet  been  decreed.  Within  a  year,  three 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  given  for  this  uni- 
versity, which  is  being  organized  upon  so  com- 
prehensive a  plan,  and  inviting  to  its  work  such 
distinguished  scholars,  that  it  must  quickly  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  centres  of"  learning 
in  America;  and  the  influence  of  this  great 
body  of  scholars  upon  the  general  intellectual 
life  of  the  city  will  be  incalculable. 

Our  captious  friend,  anxious  to  omit  nothing 
from  his  indictment,  speaks  of  Chicago's  "  ele- 
vators that  occasionally  fall  apart."  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  do  fall  apart  oftener  than 
the  waits  of  Massachusetts  factories,  or  with 
more  disastrous  results  than  those  attending  the 
fall,  say  of  the  Pemberton  Mill  at  Lawrence;  but  if 
this  piece  of  shoddy  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be 
entered  in  the  account,  why  not  enter  per  contra 
the  acres  of  great  stone  and  brick  buildings  in 
her  business  quarters,  more  massive  and  often 
more  magnificent  —  though  often  indeed  gro- 
tesque and  monstrous  —  than  any  which  we  cur- 
selves  can  boast?  Our  writer's  article  altogether 
is  faulty  more  in  what  it  does  not  say  than  in 
what  it  does  say.  We  might  say  of  Boston  that  she 
is  the  nursery  of  the  most  brutal  of  murderers, — 
a  certain  Catholic  priest  has  recently  been  holding 
her  up  in  this  representative  way;  that  she  makes 
more  rum  in  her  suburbs  than  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  together;  that  the  cars  tearing  reck- 
lessly through  her  dirty  streets  are  killing  men; 
that  the  most  sacred  structure  in  her  historic 
borders  was  turned  over  to  the  auctioneer  and 
saved  from  destruction  only  by  desperate  women,  — 
and  it  would  all  be  true;  but  it  would  not  be  a 
true  description  of  Boston. 

Another  of  the  charges  is  that  Chicago  "  has 
steadily  refused  to  do  anything  toward  putting 
her  Public  Library  books  into  a  suitable  build- 
ing." The  point  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  in  so 
short  a  period  she  has  got  together  a  public 
library  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
most  efficiently  administered  on  lines  established 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Poole,  formerly  the  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  and  that  an  adequate  build- 
ing for  it  is  a  thing  of  the  near  future.  And 
what  is  here  yet  worthier  of  remark,  a  matter 
which,  although  of  national  importance,  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  by  our  writer,  is  —  that  two 
immense  new  libraries  are  being  founded  in  Chi- 
cago, endowed  more  liberally  than  any  libraries  in 
Boston  or  in  New  P2ngland,  and  this  not  by  men 
of  the  "  next  generation,"  but  of  the  last :  the 
Newberry  Library,  with  its  two  million  dollars  or 
more,  now  being  organized  by  Mr.  Poole;  and  the 
Crerar  Library,  with  its  two  millions.  These 
surely  are  items  not  so  insignificant  in  a  city's 
intellectual  inventory  that  they  need  be  altogether 
skipped.  The  new  Chicago  University  will  begin 
its  work  with  a  library  of  two  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that, 
unless  there  is  some  very  remarkable  activity 
shown  in  the  East  very  quickly,  Chicago  will  be 
within  ten  years  the  greatest  library  centre  in 
America.  The  library  privileges  of  New  York  are 
inconsiderable  beside  what  her's  will  be. 
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Chicago's  parks,  we  are  told,  are  but  "  scantily 
embellished,"  and  some  of  the  sculptures  ac- 
cepted for  them  are  "  fit  for  laughter  or  pity." 
Wendell  Phillips  taught  us  in  Boston,  effectually, 
that  we  are  not  in  position  to  throw  stones  at 
other  people's  statues;  and  if  we  accept  the 
statement  quoted  as  true  —  although  to  be  just 
it  should  have  dwelt  much  upon  the  magnificent 
park  system  and  very  little  upon  the  scanty  em- 
bellishment effected  in  a  dozen  years  —  it  is  our 
duty  to  add  that  one  of  these  statues,  that  of  Lin- 
coln by  St.  Gaudens,  is  worth  more  than  all  of  the 
statues  in  Boston;  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether  even  Chicago  would  vote  to  set  up  in 
one  of  her  parks  a  monument  by  a  gravestone- 
maker  of  a  local  worthy,  of  whom  not  one  in  ten 
of  her  people  ever  heard,  as  Boston  has  just  been 
doing  in  her  Public  Garden. 

What  books  do  the  Chicago  people  take  from 
their  libraries,  or  buy  at  their  bookstores?  —  and 
it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  neither  Boston 
nor  New  York  has  a  bookstore  so  fine  as  the  fi- 
nest in  Chicago.  Browning  is  just  now  the  fash- 
ionable test  of  intellectuality.  We  learn  that 
more  copies  of  Browning  are  sold  in  Chicago 
year  by  year  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  city  in  the  country  where  there  is 
more  systematic  study  of  Dante,  where  there  is 
more  study  of  Goethe,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Homer, 
—  especially  among  women.  The  activities  and 
influence  of  women  are  a  proper  and  important 
criterion  for  measuring  any  city.  The  Boston 
Women's  Club  and  Women's  Union  are  organi- 
zations for  which  we  all  have  high  esteem.  The 
presidents  of  both  would  say  that  the  Chicago 
Women's  Club  is  the  strongest  organization  of  the 
kind  in  -the  country.  Our  educational  reformers 
are  all  talking  now  about  manual  training.  The 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School  has  no  equal  in 
Boston  or  in  New  England.  Will  it  be  said  that 
the  half  dozen  leading  newspapers  of  New  York 
where  the  World's  Fair  is  not  to  be  held,  are 
abler,  brighter,  or  broader  than  those  of  Chi- 
cago? or  will  it  be  denied  that  the  papers  of 
Philadelphia,  where  the  exposition  of  1876  was 
so  successfully  managed,  are  on  the  whole  much 
less  considerable?  The  newspapers  of  Boston 
are  of  course  the  best  in  the  world,  and  need 
not  be  brought  into  comparison. 

What  is  the  index  of  "public  spirit"?  Is  it 
patriotism?  is  it  interest  in  national  questions,  in 
history  and  politics?  There  happens  to  lie  on 
our  table  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  23, 
1890,  containing  reports  of  the  celebrations  in 
Chicago  of  Washington's  Birthday.  Two  audi- 
ences of  five  thousand  people,  one  of  them  an 
audience  of  young  people,  crowded  the  great  new 
Auditorium  at  different  hours  on  that  day,  to 
listen  to  stirring  addresses.  Audiences  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  twice  crowded  the 
Music  Hall.  And  there  was  the  great  banquet 
of  the  Union  League  Club  in  the  evening,  with 
the  speeches  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  others, 
which  were  telegraphed  over  the  country.  Each 
year  the  Union  League  Club  meets  the  expenses 
of  great  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  patri- 
otism and  good  citizenship.  Is  Boston's  Somerset 
Club  informed  by  a  more  generous  and  efficient 
public  spirit?     Does  the  Algonquin  do  more  for 


the  general  good?  We  chanced  to  be  in  Chicago 
on  the  centennial  of  Washington's  inauguration, 
the  30th  of  April,  1889.  The  buildings  could 
not  be  seen  for  the  flags  that  covered  them. 
There  was  no  school  without  its  celebration,  no 
church  without  its  special  service,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  dozen  halls  were  thronged,  some  of 
them  by  ten  thousand  people,  to  listen  to  Judge 
Gresham,  or  Robert  Lincoln,  or  other  favorite 
speakers,  and  to  sing  patriotic  songs.  The  pageant 
in  New  York  was  doubtless  more  imposing,  but 
the  observance  in  Chicago  was  certainly  more 
intellectual  and  we  think  of  much  more  real  con- 
sequence. Little  of  it  all  found  its  way  to  our 
Boston  papers,  because  New  York  monopolized 
attention,  not  because  Boston  had  important  pro- 
ceedings of  her  own  on  that  great  day  to  chron- 
icle —  she  scarcely  recognized  the  day  at  all.  But 
to  us  it  was  so  stirring,  as  much  of  similar  sort  at 
other  times  has  been,  that  we  have  sometimes 
said,  —  and  we  think  that  no  one  loves  Boston 
and  New  England  more  than  we  love  them  —  that 
we  have  to  go  to  Chicago  occasionally  to  quicken 
our  own  public  spirit  and  get  a  broader  view  of 
the  country. 

Who  are  these  leaders  of  Chicago  life  and  Chi- 
cago enterprises?  They  are  New  Englanders,  or 
the  sons  of  New  Englanders,  almost  all  of  them, 
the  brainiest  brothers  in  the  households  from 
which  they  emigrated,  affectionate  subscribers 
still  for  Boston  newspapers.  That  their  streets, 
where  seventy  years  ago  was  an  empty  swamp, 
are  not  yet  all  lined  with  Parthenons  and  crowded 
by  Panathenaic  processions  is  no  wonder.  The 
wonder  is,  as  Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  recently 
so  well  pointed  out,  precisely  that  the  currents  of 
her  intellectual  life  already  pulsate  so  strongly. 
The  need  that  pressed  first  and  sorest  was  of 
course  the  material  need.  There  will  long  be 
crassnesses  and  crudenesses  in  great  new  cities, 
which  old  ones  have  outgrown;  "pigs'  feet" 
will  doubtless  be  an  important  commodity  in  Chi- 
cago for  some  time  to  come  —  we  are  glad  to 
admit  an  article  on  "  pigs'  feet "  to  this  number 
ot  our  magazine,  in  our  series  of  Chicago  articles. 
But  our  writer's  general  picture  of  Chicago  is  a 
picture  —  so  far  as  it  has  lines  of  truth  at  all  —  of 
twenty  years  ago,  not  a  picture  of  next  year,  nor 
of  this  year,  nor  of  last  year.  Chicago  has  already 
"taken  to  culture";  and  when  she  takes  to  cul- 
ture, as  Mr.  Warner  with  true  western  buoyancy 
has  said,  she  will  "make  it  hum,"  as  she  makes 
everything  else  "  hum."  She  can  be  quite  safely 
trusted  to  make  the  "  art  department "  of  her 
great  Fair  "  hum."  To  assume,  as  is  done  in  this 
article,  that  some  assurance  is  necessary,  before 
Boston  lends  a  hand,  that  the  men  of  Chicago 
have  some  other  conception  of  a  world's  fair  than 
that  of  "  a  cattle  show  with  a  pumpkin  attach- 
ment," is  simply  to  expose  Boston  to  laughter  — 
and  to  be  laughed  at  is  a  very  dreadful  thing.  It 
is  urged  that  Chicago  "  is  not  quite  ready  to 
make,  without  outside  help,  an  adequate  World's 
Fair  ";  and  that  of  course  is  true,  as  it  would  also 
be  true  of  New  York  and  of  Scituate.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  in  such  an  undertaking  she  will 
need  and  will  have  the  generous  assistance  of 
every  city  in  the  land.  If  Boston,  or  any  other 
single  city,  should  ungraciously  withhold  her  im- 
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portant  contributions,  it  would  probably  affect  the 
success  of  the  Fair  very  little;  but  it  would  affect 
the  reputation  of  that  city  very  much.  Let  every 
city  give  after  its  kind.  If  Chicago's  parks  need 
"  embellishment "  for  the  occasion,  let  Boston 
lend  her  some  of  her  own  embellishments  —  we 
can  spare  some  of  them  for  a  year,  by  adequate 
self-sacrifice.  Many  believed  that  New  York 
would  have  been  the  better  place  for  this  World's 
Fair.  But  New  York,  never  to  our  thinking 
showing  herself  the  equal  of  Chicago  in  "  public 
spirit,"  allowed  her  birthright  to  be  sold  amid 
the  jealousies  and  quarrels  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  bosses.  It  is  but  a  just  punishment  that 
Chicago,  with  an  unbroken  front  and  what  seems 
to  us  a  most  energetic  "public  spirit,"  secured  the 
prize  which  will  enable  her  to  figure  before  the 
civilized  world  for  the  next  two  years  as  our 
capital.  The  energy,  and  comprehensiveness,  and 
wisdom,  and  good  taste,  with  which  the  men  of 
Chicago  have  completed  their  preliminary  organ- 
ization and  are  pushing  their  great  work,  are  ex- 
emplary and  amazing.  Whatever  trifles  may  prop- 
erly be  criticised  —  as  where  in  so  stupendous  an 
enterprise  may  they  not  be  —  in  the  main,  Chicago 


is  managing  this  matter  in  a  true  and  great  way, 
showing  just  that  spirit  and  capacity  and  aim 
which  the  captious  critics  denied  her.  Let  her 
sister  cities  in  all  good  nature  congratulate  her 
and  lend  a  hand.  A  journal  which  lies  before  us 
quotes  from  a  Chicago  paper  the  judgment  that 
the  reason  why  New  York  lost  the  Fair  was 
because  she  has  not  eyes  that  see  beyond  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  We  all  of  us  in  the  East 
live  too  much  in  the  things  this  side  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Many  of  us,  even  in  Bos- 
ton, need  to  learn  that  no  watches  west  of  the 
Hudson  River  are  any  longer  set  by  Park  Street 
clock.  We  need  to  learn  that  we  are  provincial, 
and  offensive,  and  ludicrous,  when  we  fail  to  know 
and  to  show  that  we  know  that  the  great  West  is 
throbbing  with  vigorous  intellectual  life  and  great 
intellectual  ambitions.  And  there  was  never  so 
good  a  time  as  the  present  for  all  of  us  in  Boston 
to  find  out,  and  to  show  that  we  have  found  out, 
that  when  the  men  who  have  made  Chicago 
work  for  a  World's  Fair  and  get  it,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  they  have  something  else  in 
mind  than  "  a  cattle  show  with  a  pumpkin  attach- 
ment." 
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A  Medley. 

My  lady  leans  on  her  violin; 

A  bit  of  a  jubilant  song  she  plays; 
And  I  am  no  more  what  I  have  been, 

But  a  cavalier  of  the  knightly  days ! 

The  mood  of  my  lady  changes, —  lo  ! 

She  plays  to  me  now  but  martial  things; 
And  straight  to  the  battle  I  boldly  go, 

In  the  world's  wild  days  with  the  warlike  kings 

My  lady  draweth  her  bow  again; 

Out  rings  a  rollicking  sea-song  clear; 
Ho  !  ho  !  my  bark's  on  the  Spanish  main, 

And  I  am  a  swart-browed  buccaneer ! 

My  lady  plays  in  a  sleepy  style ; 

Egyptians  languorous  I'm  among; 
And  I  linger  beside  the  loitering  Nile 

In  the  days  when  the  silent  Sphinx  was  young 

My  lady  turns  from  her  violin; 

All  of  my  fancies  fade  away; 
And  I  am  again  what  I  have  been, 

Merely  a  mortal  of  to-day  ! 

—  Susie  M.  Best. 


One  of  Longfellow's  Letters. 

"  I  WOULD    praise  them  more,  had    you   praised 
me  less," 
Is  a  flower  from  his  Muse,  enfolding  for  aye 
Its  coveted  secret  in  rosy  duress, 


In  a  letter  whose  kindness  is  clear  as  day, 
Revealing  the  grace  and  fragrance  divine 
Of  a  heart-flower  of  his  for  a  handful  of  mine. 

More  precious  to  me  was  the  praise  implied, 
And    the    thorn    thereof,    than   the    praise    ex- 
pressed; 
For  my  heart,  I  trow,  was  more  fit  to  be  tried, 
Than  its  tribute  was,  by  his  friendly  test,  — 
Discerning  the  dew  on  flower  and  thorn, 
And  the  blush  of  the  splendor  whereof  they  were 
born  ! 

In  the  smile,  I  fancied,  his  letter  reflected 

And    flashed    in    the   face  of   my  love-smitten 
muse, 
A  faint  gleam  of  humor  my  fond  glance  detected, 

Yet  not  the  least  glimpse  of  it  willing  to  lose  ! 
But  it  symboled  the  span  —  'twas  the  poet's  last 

year  — 
From  friendship's  first  smile  to  its  farewell  tear ! 

Even  thus  are  the  poets  repaid  by  the  Muse, 
With  one  living  line,  or  one  deathless  lay; 

(And  richer  the  meed  she  is  loath  to  refuse, 
Than  that  she  bestows  in  a  warm-hearted  way) 

From  the  happy  Bohemian  upholding  her  throne, 

To  the  prince  who  is  king  in  a  realm  of  his  own. 

Her  favoring  glance,  but  a  transient  gleam 

For  the  many,  a  deathless  smile  for  the  few,  — 

Or  a  bosom-friend,  or  a  beautiful  dream, — 
She  rejects  no  lover  because  he  is  new; 

But  replies  when  his  rhapsodies  run  to  excess, 

"  I  would  praise  them  more,  had  you  praised  me 
less."  -r  D.M.Jones. 
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ART   IN    CHICAGO, 


By  Lucy  B.  Monroe. 


THE  rise  and  progress  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  typify  the  history  of 
America  after  Columbus.  Her 
sixty  years  epitomize  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  struggles  and  successes  of  the  coun- 
try's four  centuries.  From  the  begin- 
ning, with  its  Indian  massacre  and  the 
hardships  of  the  pioneers,  she  has  known 
the  nation's  woes  and  felt  its  courage. 
No  impulse  of  indignation  or  of  gener- 
osity has  come  glowing  from  the  country's 
heart,  but  Chicago  has  felt  it.  She  is 
close  to  the  people  ;  and,  like  them,  alert, 
resolute,  and  self-reliant,  quick  to  under- 
stand, and  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity.  Unlike  the  older 
cities,  this  child  of  the  West  is  the  out- 
growth of  many  elements  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  mingling  of  races  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  settlement  has  given 
her  a  distinctive  national  character,  an 
Americanism  which  is  broadly  cosmopoli- 
tan. All  the  energies  of  the  early  years 
of  the  city's  life  went  into  the  struggle 
for  existence  ;  and,  like  Venice,  "  where 
the  merchants  were  the  kings,  where  St. 
Mark's  is,  where  the  Doges  used  to  wed 
the  sea  with  rings,"  Chicago  laid  in  com- 
merce the  foundation  for  her  temple  of 
the  arts.  She  wrested  wealth  from  the 
prairies  and  the  lakes,  only  to  learn  that 
it  was  worthless  except  as  the  means  to 
a  nobler  end ;  and  then  the  neglected 
imagination  began  to  manifest  itself. 
Out  of  the  very  necessities  imposed  by 
the   city's   rapid   expansion  was   evolved 


a  distinctive  and  beautiful  architecture,  — 
here,  as  in  Venice,  the  first  of  the  arts  to 
flower. 

Curiously  enough,  the  history  of  the 
encouragement  of  art  in  Chicago  must 
deal  with  the  business-men  of  the  com- 
munity rather  than  with  the  artists. 
Even  in  architecture,  commerce  gave  the 
artist  his  opportunity,  although  it  could 
not  give  him  genius ;  that  was  his  own. 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  has 
been  accomplished  in  building  up  art 
schools,  exhibitions,  and  collections,  and 
in  fostering  an  interest  in  art  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  is  due  to  the  men  of 
affairs,  who  have  thrown  into  this  work 
the  same  energy  that  has  built  the  city 
and  made  it  famous. 

In  the  beginning,  the  aesthetic  taste  of 
the  citizens  expressed  itself  in  biblio- 
mania, and  even  before  the  war  large  and 
well-selected  private  libraries  were  not 
uncommon.  But  the  earliest  gleam  of  an 
interest  in  pictures  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  advent,  in  1864,  of  J.  F.  Aitken, 
a  New  York  dealer.  He  became  man- 
ager of  the  Crosby  Opera  House  art 
gallery,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Albert 
Crosby,  whose  intelligent  liberality  was 
of  great  benefit  to  the  young  city,  he 
made  it  interesting  and  popular.  Recep- 
tions were  given,  and  exhibitions  were 
held,  which  attracted  the  "  wealth  and 
fashion  of  the  community,"  as  an  old 
chronicler  states.  In  this  gallery  and  in 
the  studios  of  a  few  men  like  Ford,  Reed, 
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Walter  Shirlaw,  and  Leonard  W.  Volk, 
the  sculptor,  centred  what  there  was  of 
interest  in  art  in  the  busy  town.  At  the 
time  of  the  fire,  in  1871,  a  large  collec- 
tion was  in  the  gallery,  but  the  fifty  finest 


James  H.   Dole,   Vice-President  of  the  Art  Institute. 

pictures  were  saved.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  their  value  at  that 
time,  estimated  at  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars,  with  the  price  which  they  would 
bring  to-day.  Probably  little  of  great 
artistic  merit  was  destroyed  by  the  fire, 
which  swept  away,  with  the  homes  of  the 
people,  their  finer  hopes  and  intellectual 
ambitions.  In  the  hurry  of  the  rebuild- 
ing and  the  renewed  anxiety  for  the 
means  of  subsistence,  little  time  was  left 
for  high  or  serene  aspirations.  And  yet, 
during  the  two  years  after  that  terrible 
day  in  1871,  more  progress  was  made 
toward  the  right  encouragement  of  a  feeling 
for  art,  than  during  the  decade  that  pre- 
ceded it.  The  calamity  seemed  to  open 
men's  minds  instead  of  dazing  them,  to 
give  them  a  broader  outlook,  and  new 
impulses  of  liberality  and  of  zeal  for  the 
public  good. 

In  September,  1872,  Aitken  opened  a 
new  gallery,  which  met  with  patronage  so 
generous  that  a  few  business  men  were 
encouraged  to  establish  a  Fine  Art  In- 
stitute, of  which  J.  V.  Le  Moyne  was 
president,  and  Aitken,  manager.     Schools 


were  established  and  the  primary  drawing 
class  was  made  free,  a  good  beginning 
for  the  city's  education  in  art.  The 
organization  also  secured  a  large  gallery, 
which  was  opened  in  May,  1873,  with  a 
loan  collection  of  paintings.  Albert 
Crosby  sent  many  pictures,  of  which 
Bierstadt's  "Yosemite,"  and  a  toilet 
scene  by  Meyer  von  Bremen,  were  re- 
garded as  the  most  precious.  About  this 
time,  too,  the  artists  awoke  to  the  neces- 
sity of  allying  themselves  for  the  common 
good.  The  Academy  of  Design  was 
accordingly  founded,  and  L,  W.  Volk 
elected  president,  a  position  which  he  re- 
tained for  seven  years.  Still  another  move- 
ment was  started  in  this  active  year,  which 
proved  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  art  interests  of  the  city.  The 
men  of  affairs  who  organized  the  Inter- 
state Industrial  Exposition  were  en- 
lightened enough  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  art,  and  to  prepare  to  make 
it  a  feature  of  their  annual  show.  A  large 
fireproof  gallery  was  constructed  in  con- 
nection with  their  building,  and  within  a 
few  years  several  others  were  added  to  it, 
the  entire  suite  being  admirably  planned 
and  lighted  for  its  purpose.  The  first  of 
these  annual  exhibitions,  which  cover  a 
period  of  eighteen  years,  was  a  curious 
conglomeration  of  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different :  paintings  by  Bierstadt,  De 
Haas,  Eastman  Johnson,  and  David  Neal, 
were  side  by  side  with  crayon  portraits 
by  the  favorite  photographer;  and  the 
exhibit  of  sculpture  was  confined  to  Har- 
riet Hosmer's  "Zenobia,"  and  several 
of  Rogers's  groups.  The  compiler  of  the 
art  catalogue  of  that  year  is  also  his 
own  critic,  furnishing  elaborate  comments 
upon  the  pictures ;  and  comparing,  rather 
to  the  advantage  of  the  American,  the 
work  of  Bierstadt  with  that  of  Ruysdael. 
But,  after  all,  these  were  the  ideals  of  the 
country  at  large.  There  were  few  ama- 
teurs, except,  perhaps,  in  Boston,  who 
looked  higher  than  the  Hudson  River 
School,  and  few  painters  who  recognized 
that  beauty  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  Na- 
ture as  well  as  in  her  grandeur. 

The  Exposition  Art  Committee  of  the 
next  year  —  E.  L.  Brown,  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  and  J.  B.  Drake  —  issued  a 
clear  and  concise  circular  to  artists,  which 
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outlined  an  enlightened  course  of  action, 
and  brought  out  a  much  more  varied 
and  interesting  collection. 

In  1875,  a  special  effort  was  made  to 
interest  American  painters,  and  large 
groups  of  pictures  were  sent  by  men  like 
John  La  Farge,  Arthur  Quartley,  Wins- 
low  Homer,  Shirlaw,  and  Inness,  as  well 
as  by  many  another  artist  whose  name 
is  less  resonant  to  us  to-day.  The 
Exposition  of  the  following  year  con- 
tained a  loan  collection  gathered  entirely 
from  the  West ;  and  that  of 
'77,  in  addition  to  six  hun- 
dred American  pictures,  a  ! 
fine  exhibition  of  ceramics, 
which  was  carefully  eluci- 
dated in  the  catalogue. 

James  H.  Dole  became 
chairman  of  the  Art  Com- 
mittee in  1879,  and  his  wise 
and  stimulating  counsel  do- 
minated it  thereafter.  WTith 
his  advent,  and  that  of  Sara 
T.  Hallowell,  who  was  made 
secretary  and  practical  man- 
ager in  the  next  year,  these 
annual  exhibitions  acquired 
a  new  and  broader  signifi- 
cance. They  came  to  be 
representative  of  what  the 
country  had  produced  in 
art  during  the  year,  —  more 
widely  representative  than 
any  other  exhibition  held 
in  the  East  or  the  West,  — 
because  they  gathered  tri- 
bute from  Paris  and  Munich, 
as  well  as  from  Boston  and 
New  York.  Among  the 
American  artists  in  France, 
this  show  came  to  be  known 
as  the  American  salon ;  and 
so  liberal  was  the  policy  of 
its  managers,  and  so  wise 
and  discreet  was  Miss  Hallowell's  judg- 
ment, that  the  freshest  talent  was  given 
recognition  as  well  as  that  whose  fame 
was  already  gained. 

With  the  exception  of  1886,  when 
neither  Mr.  Dole  nor  Miss  Hallowell 
were  able  to  work  with  the  committee, 
and  a  bad  collection  was  the  result,  the 
standard  maintained  in  these  exhibitions 
was  remarkably  high  ;   they  stood  for  all 


that  American  painters  were  striving  for, 
and  attaining,  increasing  in  strength  and 
dignity  from  year  to  year  as  their  hopes 
and  ideals  expanded.  It  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  educational  value  of 
these  collections  to  the  community  of 
which  Chicago  is  the  centre  ;  and  their 
connection  with  the  exhibition  of  indus- 
trial appliances  and  products  materially 
increased  their  power  for  good.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  Exposition  often  reached 
ten  thousand  a  day,   and  none  of  these 
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visitors  left  the  building  without  at  least 
walking  through  the  art  galleries.  In 
this  way  every  class  was  directly  appealed 
to  ;  and  Mr.  Dole,  who  took  many  hours 
from  his  business  to  further  the  interests 
of  this  department,  has  heard  innumer- 
able shrewd  and  intelligent  criticisms 
from  the  formers  and  workingmen, 
who  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  the 
pictures. 
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The  importance  of  the  paintings,  not 
only  to  the  people,  but  to  the  financial 
success  of  the  Exposition,  was  emphati- 
cally shown  in  1891.  Owing  to  the  un- 
certainty in  regard  to  the  retention  of 
the  weatherbeaten  old  building,  it  was 
impossible  to  exhibit  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures in  connection  with  the  industrial 
show,  which  was  then  held  there  for  the 
last  time.  Many  complaints  were  heard, 
in  consequence,  from  both  city  and  coun- 
try visitors  ;  and  for  the  first  time,  since 
the  foundation,  the  treasurer  could  not 
report  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year,  the  receipts  being  less  than  half 
the  amount  reached  in  1890,  —  a  proof 
that  the  discreet  financiers,  who  controlled 
the  Exposition,  were  doubly  wise  in  giv- 
ing their  time  and  energy  to  further  the 
highest  aesthetic  ends. 

But  great  as  was  this  influence  for 
good,  the  very  nature  of  the  Exposition 
rendered  it  ephemeral,  —  the  kind  of  in- 
dustrial display  which  belongs  to  the 
youth  of  a  city  rather  than  to  its  ma- 
turity. It  was  fortunate/  therefore,  that 
long  before  the  doors  of  the  old  building 
were  finally  closed,  an  association  had 
been  formed  which  was  destined  to 
have  a  permanent  and  constantly  in- 
creasing influence  upon  the  taste  and 
artistic  development  of  the  city.  For 
this,  too,  the  men  of  affairs  were  re- 
sponsible. 

The  Art  Institute  grew  out  of  the  old 
Academy  of  Design,  which  had  been 
founded  and  managed  entirely  by  the 
local  artists.  Financial  difficulties  fol- 
lowed the  fire  and  the  panic  of  1873, 
and  the  society  became  more  and  more 
involved  ;  until,  in  1878,  its  members  de- 
cided to  appeal  to  a  few  business  men  for 
help.  These  responded  gallantly,  and 
the  society  was  re-organized,  and  J.  H. 
Dole  made  president,  in  the  belief  that 
the  old  debts  had  been  paid.  This 
arrangement  soon  proved  unsatisfactory, 
however ;  the  business  men  w  ere  easily 
out-voted  by  artists  on  all  questions  of 
policy,  and  the  old  debts  soon  returned 
to  haunt  the  dreams  of  the  more  prac- 
tical members.  The  jealousies  and  quar- 
rels, resulting  from  the  unsatisfied  ambi- 
tion of  certain  painters,  were  not  at  all 
to  the  liking  of  these  straightforward  men 


of  affairs,  and  they  decided  that  their 
conceded  prerogative  of  paying  expenses 
entitled  them  to  some  voice  in  the  man- 
agement. The  result  of  these  conclu- 
sions was  the  dissolution  of  the  Academy 
and  the  formation  of  an  independent  art 
association  by  the  business  men  alone. 
The  call  for  a  meeting  to  organize  such 
an  institution  was  dated  May  13,  1879, 
and  signed  by  L.  Z.  Leiter,  J.  W.  Doane, 
S.  M.  Nickerson,  N.  K.  Fairbank,  George 
Armour,  C.  B.  P'arwell,  and  H.  A.  Kohn. 
As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  "  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,"  whose  name  was  changed, 
in  1882,  to  the  "  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago," was  founded,  with  George  Armour 
as  president,  E.  W.  Blatchford  as  vice- 
president,  Lyman  J.  Gage  as  treasurer, 
and  W.  M.  R.  French  as  secretary,  a  posi- 
tion held  by  him  for  about  two  years  in 
the  old  Academy.  With  this  strong  and 
far-seeing  force  of  officers,  the  Art  Insti- 
tute modestly  began  a  career  whose  power 
for  good  has  expanded  with  every  year, 
until  its  enlightening  influence  has  wrought 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  young  commu- 
nity. From  the  beginning  it  has  been 
wisely  governed,  and  harmony  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  these 
busy  men  entered  into  this  new  work,  the 
heartiness  with  which  they  labored  to 
master  its  details  and  its  possibilities, 
and  their  ready  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money  to  its  interests,  are  worthy  of  the 
warmest  praise,  and  of  the  gratitude  of 
this  and  coming  generations. 

As  the  success  of  the  Exposition  art 
department  was  due  to  James  H.  Dole 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  so  the  Art 
Institute's  greatest  debt  is  due  to  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  whose  untiring  activity 
has  overcome  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles,  and  whose  vigorous  intellect 
has  grasped  every  side  of  the  great  under- 
taking upon  which  his  heart  was  set. 
Actively  interested  in  the  Institute  from 
the  start,  he  became  president  in  1882, 
succeeding  L.  Z.  Leiter,  who  had  held 
the  office  for  two  years.  N.  H.  Carpenter 
was  made  secretary  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  French  having  been  given  the  office 
of  director ;  and  these  three  positions 
are  still  filled  by  the  men  so  wisely 
selected  at  that  time. 
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When  the  Institute  was  founded,  a 
new  system  of  membership  was  adopted. 
Governing  members,  who  pay  an  initia- 
tion fee  of  one  hundred  dollars,  are  en- 
titled to  vote  for  trustees,  and  are  eligible 
to  that  office ;  while  an  annual  member- 
ship entitles  any  one  who  pays  ten  dollars 


it  been,  indeed,  that  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  recently  adopted  the  plan, 
and  has  benefited  largely  by  it. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence 
the  Art  Institute  occupied  rooms  in  Bat- 
tery D,  holding  few  exhibitions,  and  con- 
fining its  energies  mainly  to  the   school. 
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Portrait  of  a  Girl,    by   Rembrandt  Van   Ryn. 


a  year  to  admission  to  all  exhibitions  and 
lectures.  The  family  and  visiting  friends 
of  any  member  are  allowed  his  privileges, 
and  the  liberality  of  this  arrangement  has 
given  it  a  popularity  which  is  very  pro- 
fitable to  the  museum.     So  successful  has 


The     trustees,     however, 


soon     saw 


the 


necessity  of  securing  a  more  desirable 
home,  and,  in  1882,  an  unpretentious  but 
effective  little  building  of  red  brick  and 
terra  cotta  was  erected  on  Van  Buren 
Street.       A    collection    of    pictures    was 
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Professor   N.    P.  Lulp,    by   Rembrandt  Van   Ryn. 

secured,  and  the  building  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  with  a  reception  on 
Jan.  13,  1883.  At  this  time  the  Institute 
had  99  governing  members  and  303  an- 
nual members. 

The  most  prominent  artists  in  the  city 
were  secured  as  teachers  for  the  school, 
whose  popularity  rapidly  increased  with 
the  widening  interest  in  art.  This  part 
of  the  Institute's  work,  dealing  largely 
with  the  young  and  impressionable,  has 
produced  important  results.  Drawn  from 
all  classes,  the  pupils  spread  about  them 
an  interest  in  art  which  leavens  the  lump 
of  materialism.  Mr.  French,  the  director, 
is  a  suggestive  instructor  and  a  strong 
executive,  interested  in  every  detail  of  this 
training,  and  ambitious  to  enlarge  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  perfect  its  equip- 
ment. The  free  children's  classes,  on  Sat- 
urday mornings,  have  been  of  substantial 
benefit,  and  have  furnished  many  recruits 
to  the  advanced  classes. 

The  Art  Institute  schools  and  museum 


soon  outgrew  the  little  build- 
ing on  Van  Buren  Street,  and 
three  years  after  its  com- 
pletion the  trustees  began 
the  erection  of  a  new  mu- 
seum in  an  admirable  loca- 
tion at  the  corner  of  Michi- 
gan Avenue  and  Van  Buren 
Street.  Burnham  &  Root, 
who  drew  the  plans  for  the 
smaller  building,  were  again 
appealed  to  ;  and  the  beauti- 
ful design  was  the  work  of 
John  Wellburn  Root,  in 
whose  early  death,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  America  lost  one 
of  her  greatest  architects. 
The  necessity  of  deriving 
revenue  from  the  building 
itself  required  the  trustees 
to  make  it  five  stories  in 
height,  to  admit  of  space  for 
rental.  But  even  with  this 
restriction  the  building  stands 
clearly  for  art,  bearing  its 
noble  purpose  on  its  front, 
and  carrying  its  message  of 
beauty  into  every  heart. 
An  essay  in  the  Romanes- 
que, it  is  built  of  a  brown 
stone,  whose  color  has  un- 
usual richness.  The  lines  and  masses 
of  the  building,  with  the  felicitous  group- 
ing of  the  windows,  are  admirably  re- 
lated ;  and  the  imposing  entrance  alone 
would  give  dignity  and  nobility  to  the 
building. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Art 
Institute  since  the  formal  opening  of  the 
new  museum  in  November,  1887,  is  some- 
thing prodigious.  Twice  since  then, 
although  the  small  original  building  is 
still  used  by  the  school,  the  quarters  have 
been  enlarged.  The  annual  report,  dated 
June,  1890,  shows  that  there  were  then 
265  governing  members,  5  honorary 
members,  and  2,070  annual  members; 
and  the  aggregate  attendance  of  visitors 
to    the    museum    during    that    year   was 

144,477- 

The  same  report  says  : 

"  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  in  our  history  that 
the  Art  Institute  has  never  had  any  endowment, 
has  never  received  any  bequests,  and  has  never 
required  contributions  for  current  expenses.     The 
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only  considerable  gifts  have  been  to  the  building 
fund  and  collections.  While  almost  all  the  other 
museums  of  the  country  have  at  least  received 
the  privilege  of  building  upon  public  land,  the 
Art  Institute  has  bought  all  its  real  estate." 

The  school  has  grown  so  rapidly  that 
the  tuition  fees,  which  amounted  to 
$5,287  in  1885- '86,  and  to  $10,612,  in 
1889- '90,  jumped  during  the  next  year 
up  to  $15,377-  The  management  is 
alert  and  vigorous,  but  the  training,  oddly 
enough,  looks  to  details  rather  than  to 
masses  and  errs  in  the  direction  of  deli- 
cacy rather  than  of  strength.  The  corps 
of  instructors,  headed  by  John  H.  Van- 
derpoel  and  Oliver  Dennett  Grover,  is 
large  and  efficient.  N.  H.  Carpenter 
teaches  perspective,  Lorado  Taft,  model- 
ling, and  L.  J.  Millet  and  M.  L.  B.  Jen- 
ney,  architecture  and  design. 

The  progress  of  the  museum  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  school. 
It  now  holds  annually  an  exhibition  of 
American  oil  paintings,  at  which  two 
prizes  are  awarded,  and  a  spring  exhibi- 
tion of  water  colors,  besides  numerous 
temporary  exhibitions  of  collections  of 
many  kinds.  In  this  way  it  offers  an 
enticing  variety  to  its  patrons,  besides 
giving  them  the  privilege  of  continued 
study  of  the  permanent  collections. 
Through  the  generosity  of  many  patrons 
of  art  in  Chicago,  the  Art  Institute  is  now 
the  owner  of  valuable  paintings  and  num- 
erous collections  illustrative  of  many 
varieties  of  art  work.  The  Elbridge  G. 
Hall  collection  of  plaster  casts  from 
antique  sculptures,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  A.  M. 
H.  Ellis,  is  more  complete  than  any  sim- 
ilar collection  in  the  country  outside  of 
Boston.  A  large  collection  of  electro- 
types from  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental 
metal-work  was  presented  by  C.  L. 
Hutchinson  and  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  and 
the  museum  also  owns  the  publications 
of  the  Arundel  Society,  a  collection  of 
autotypes,  another  of  Greek  and  Roman 
coins,  some  Greek  terra-cottas,  and 
Graeco-Italian  painted  vases,  besides 
tapestries  and  valuable  Spanish  embroi- 
deries. A  good  art  library  has  also  been 
collected,  and  receives  frequent  additions. 
Thus  the  museum  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  a  rich  and  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  works  of  art,  —  one  which  will 


be  useful  to  student,  craftsman,  and  art- 
tist,  and  instructive  to  the  general  public. 
The  institute  is  open  for  four  hours  every 
Sunday,  and  it  has  been  governed  alto- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  en- 
lightenment. Many  of  the  paintings 
owned  by  the  museum  are  of  great  beauty 
and  importance.  Among  them  are  ad- 
mirable works  by  Alexander  Harrison, 
William  T.  Dannat  ("  A  Sacristy  in 
Aragon  "  and  two  small  pictures),  David 
Neal,  Colonel  Shirlaw,  George  Hitch- 
cock, Davis,  Breton,  Jettel,  Bridgman, 
and  Cazin.  But  by  far  the  greatest  art 
treasures  of  the  WTest  are  the  fourteen 
pictures  from  the  Demidoff  collection, 
which  were  given  to  the  museum  by 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Martin  A.  Ryer- 
son and  a  few  other  citizens.  They  re- 
present the  achievements  of  the  old 
Dutch  masters,  showing  their  work  at  its 
best ;  nowhere  in  this  country  can  these 
artists  be  studied  to  so  great  advantage 
as  in  the  Institute  gallery.  Besides  be- 
ing characteristic  of  the  methods  of  its 
painter,  each  one  of  the  pictures  is  in 
itself  a  masterpiece.  Rembrandt  never 
felt  the  soul  of  his  subject  more  keenly 
than  when  he  drew  this  portrait  of  a 
young  girl,  who  was  once  called  a  "  Child 
of  the  State."  A  "Portrait  of  a  Man," 
by  Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  the  only 
one  of  these  pictures  which  was  not  in 
the  collection  of  Prince  Demidoff,  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  his  delicate 
precision  in  drawing  and  his  decorative 
treatment.  Rubens's  acute  and  spirited 
"Portrait  of  the  Marquis  Spinola "  is 
also  here,  and  Van  Dyck's  "  Portrait  of 
the  Princess  Helena  Leonora  de  Sievere/' 
painted  with  exquisite  felicity  of  line  and 
expression  and  that  indefinable  air  of 
good  breeding  of  which  this  painter  held 
the  secret.  "The  Guitar  Lesson,"  by 
Gerard  Terburg,  has  beauty  of  subject 
aside  from  the  unobtrusive  mastery  of 
the  qualities  of  differing  textures ;  and 
David  Teniers's  "  Guard  House  "  is  an 
excellent  example  of  his  skill  in  the  re- 
production of  still  life.  One  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  these  pictures  is  Frans 
Hals's  spirited  "  Portrait  of  His  Son,"  a 
dashing  cavalier,  ready  to  face  the  dan- 
gers of  love  or  war  with  equal  gallantry. 
Jan  Steen's  "  Family  Concert,"  a  view  of 
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the  gayety  of  the  artist's  home  life,  is  a 
thoroughly  vigorous  and  admirable  piece 
of  work  ;  while  in  "  The  Happy  Mother  " 
by  Willem  Van  Wieris,  with  the  exact 
nicety  of  its  every  detail,  one  can  trace 
the  degeneration  of  the  Dutch  school. 
No  finer  work  by  Adriaan  Van  Ostade 
is   in  existence   than  "The   Jubilee"   in 


markable  landscape  in  the  collection  is 
"The  Water  Mill"  by  Meindert  Hob- 
bema,  a  superb  achievement,  skilful  in 
drawing  and  composition,  filled  with  light 
and  air  and  color,  and  radiant  with  the 
beauty  of  quiet  fields  and  waters  in  sun 
and  shadow. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Academy 
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Princess  Helena   Leonora  de  Sieveri,   by  Van   Dyck. 


this  collection,  remarkable  for  its  burly 
crowd  of  dancing  peasants  quick  with 
life,  and  for  its  luminous  color.  Several 
landscapes  are  also  here,  —  Adriaan  Van 
de  Velde's  fine  "Landscape  and  Cattle," 
Zeeman's  quiet  "  Coast  Scene,"  and  "  The 
Castle,"  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Ruys- 
dael's  handling  of  forests,  rocks,  and 
foaming    cascades.     But    the    most    re- 


of  Design,  Chicago  artists  were  left  with- 
out an  organization,  and  during  the  eigh- 
ties several  attempts  were  made  to  unite 
them.  The  Art  Students'  League  and 
the  Western  Art  Association  were  results 
of  such  efforts,  but  neither  survived  the 
first  enthusiasm  that  formed  them.  A 
third  society,  the  Art  Guild,  of  which 
John  W.  Root  was   president  and  man- 
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The  Water  Mill,    by   Hobbema 


ager,  aimed  to  unite  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  music ;  but 
though  it  held  several  of  the  most  original 
and  delightful  exhibitions  ever  given 
in  the  city,  it,  too,  died  young.  Two 
organizations,  however,  are  now  in  exist- 
ence, and  both  have  survived  storms 
enough  to  make  their  permanence  toler- 
ably certain.  The  Chicago  Society  of 
Artists  was  founded  in  1888,  and  elected 
Henry  F.  Spread  as  its  first  president. 
Oliver  Dennett  Grover  succeeded  Mr. 
Spread,  and  he,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  J.  L. 
Wallace.  The  society,  of  which  John  H. 
Vanderpoel  is  now  the  president,  has  a 
pleasant  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Athenaeum 
Building.  During  the  day  these  are 
always  open  to  the  public,  and  there  are 
frequent  changes  in  the  pictures  hung 
upon  the  walls.  During  each  season,  the 
society  holds  an  exhibition  of  oils,  another 
of  water-colors,  and  one  of  sketches, 
which  is  followed  by  a  sale.  A  collec- 
tion of  work  in  black-and-white  is  a  new 
feature,  and  a  series  of  one-man  exhibi- 
tions has  also  been  successfully  in- 
augurated.      The     society    has     at     the 


present  time  about  fifty  regular  mem- 
bers, who  are  artists  by  profession,  be- 
sides more  than  a  hundred  associate  and 
annual  members.  The  Palette  Club, 
which  was  originally  called  the  Bohemian 
Club,  is  also  a  flourishing  organization, 
but  one  whose  membership  is  confined 
exclusively  to  women.  Miss  Marie  Kou- 
pal  was  elected  president  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation  by  seventeen  artists  in 
1 88 1  ;  and  the  little  band  has  pluckily 
weathered  many  vicissitudes.  At  pres- 
sent,  with  sixty-two  members  and  Alice 
D.  Kellogg  at  its  head,  it  holds  an 
assured  position,  and  its  annual  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Art  Institute  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  excellent  work. 

In  turning  from  these  permanent  or- 
ganizations to  the  city's  group  of  artists, 
one  finds  a  constantly  changing  colony, 
which  loses  talented  members  only  to 
gain  others,  and  is  stronger,  more  united, 
more  earnest,  and  sincere  to-day  than 
ever  before.  A  few  men  like  Elkins  and 
Ford  were  the  pioneers,  men  who  did 
faithful,  conscientious  work,  but  hard  in 
manner  and  limited  in  its  outlook  upon 
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nature,  inclining  to  its  grandiose  rather 
than  its  simple  aspects.  Leonard  W. 
Volk  also  opened  one  of  the  first  studios, 
and  early  in  the  sixties  modelled  some  of 
the  portrait  busts  and  statues  that  have 
made  his  name  familiar.  He  took  the 
life  mask  of  Lincoln,  which  has  pre- 
served his  haunting,  melancholy  face  to 
our  remembrance  ;  and  his  close  acquain- 
tance with  some  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  that  epoch  was  of  substantial  benefit  to 
him.  The  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Spring- 
field and  that  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in 
Chicago  are  his  work,  both  simple  and 
straightforward,  and  both  too  literal  for 
ideal  truth.  The  latter,  however,  is 
mounted  upon  a  shaft  so  high  as  effec- 


W.    M.    R,    French,    Director  of  the  Art   Institute. 

tually  to  conceal  any  merits  or  defects 
that  the  statue  may  possess.  After  the 
fire  these  men  formed  a  nucleus,  around 
which  were  gathered  a  small  and  chang- 
ing band  of  artists,  —  D.  F.  Bigelow  and 
A.  D.  Beecher,  who  have  been  faithful  to 
the  city  of  their  adoption,  and  later 
G.  P.  A.  Healy,  Frank  Bromley,  F.  R. 
Green,  Rosenberg,  and  E.  L.  Field,  who 
deserted  it.  For  many  years  Lawrence 
C.  Earle,  whose  virile  talent  has  received 
due  recognition,  was  a  leader  among  the 
painters,  prominent  in  all  their  gather- 
ings, energetic,  ambitious,  and  widely 
popular.  When  he  decided  a  few  years 
ago  to  make  his  home  in  New  York,  the 
artistic  fraternity  of  Chicago  lost  its  most 


active  spirit.  Mr.  Earle' s  quick  intuition 
and  keen  sense  of  humor  have  been  of 
great  service  to  him  in  the  clever  char- 
acter studies  with  which  his  name  has 
of  late  been  associated.  Many  talented 
artists  have  spent  a  part  of  their  lives  in 
Chicago,  and  then  played  truant,  either 
in  the  desire  for  further  study  or  for 
widening  fame.  Carroll  Beckwith,  F.  S. 
Church,  Harry  Eaton,  J.  Francis  Murphy, 
and  Walter  Shirlaw  came  out  of  the 
West,  and  for  several  years  George 
Hitchcock's  stormy  genius  agitated  the 
placid  waters  of  Chicago's  art  and  so- 
ciety. John  Donoghue's  best  work  was 
done  here  ;  and  among  the  younger  men 
Truesdell,  Guy  Maynard,  and  William  L. 
Dodge  have  left  the  West  to  study  to 
some  purpose  in  Paris.  It  was  during 
his  residence  in  Chicago  that  Donoghue 
made  the  sketch  for  his  "  Sophocles  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,"  which  he  has  since 
enlarged,  to  the  admiration  of  London 
and  Paris.  In  America  he  was  en- 
thusiastic and  ambitious,  attaining  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  material  success  and 
remarkable  artistic  excellence.  With  his 
fertile  inventive  faculty,  his  delicacy, 
originality,  and  the  grace  of  his  imagina- 
tion, together  with  the  firm  strength  of 
his  modelling,  it  seemed  safe  to  predict 
a  brilliant  future  for  this  artist,  but  since 
a  generous  patron  of  the  arts  sent  him 
abroad,  he  has  done  nothing  to  equal  his 
early  work.  Annie  Shaw,  whose  short 
life  was  spent  entirely  in  Chicago,  had 
rare  talent  as  a  landscape  painter ;  and 
her  work  shows  a  thoughtful  study  of 
nature  and  a  power  of  throwing  her  feel- 
ing for  it  into  her  pictures.  Frederick 
W.  Freer,  too,  was  born  in  Chicago,  and 
began  here  his  career  as  a  painter ;  but, 
after  a  few  years  of  hard  work  followed 
by  only  moderate  success,  he  sought  a 
larger  field.  In  New  York,  he  gained  a 
wide  reputation  in  his  line,  and  returned 
to  his  native  city  only  after  it  was  well 
established.  Mr.  Freer's  work  is  mainly 
in  the  story-telling  manner,  showing  a 
delicate  fancy  and  a  good  knowledge  of 
composition.  In  portraiture,  though  his 
method  is  somewhat  hard  and  mannered, 
he  has  done  graceful  and  effective  work. 
Walter  McEwen  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  famous  of  Chicago  artists,  although 
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but  few  of  his  pictures 
have  been  exhibited 
either  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  His  honors  have 
been  gained  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water, 
but  his  loyalty  to  his 
home  has  been  great 
enough  to  give  Chicago 
the  second  view  of 
every  Salon  picture.  He 
has  exhibited  often  since 
1885  in  the  Exposition, 
and  in  1890,  a  special 
exhibition  of  his  work 
was  held  in  the  Art  In- 
stitute. Mr.  McEwen 
went  to  Munich  at  the  1 
age  of  nineteen,  and  % 
after  studying  there  for  § 
several  years  he  opened  < 
an  atelier  in  Paris.  His  § 
training  was,  however,  I 
so  short  that  the  rapid  eg 
development  of  his  art  Z 
was  mainly  due  to  his  | 
innate  talent  and  in-  jjj 
domitable  perseverance.  I 
His  methods,  his  £ 
achievements,  and  his  J 
ideals  are  the  fruit  of  * 
his  own  brain,  the  nat-  * 
ural  expression  of  his  | 
personality.  Most  of  his  | 
work  has  been  done  in  ? 
a  quiet,  little  village  in 
Holland,  and  bears  the 
imprint  of  Dutch  man- 
ners and  customs.  The 
uncouth  picturesqueness 
of  the  country  and  its 
people  is  expressed  in 
many  ways  on  many  can- 
vases, —  in  "  A  Story 
for  the  Children "  and 
"Dutch  Urchins,"  with 
their  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  childhood,  in 
the  brilliant  characteri- 
zation of  "A  Ghost 
Story,"  and  in  the  sim- 
ple pathos  of  "  The  Ab- 
sent One."  Mr.  McEwen  is  a  skil- 
ful draughtsman,  giving  his  figures  the 
poise    and     action     of     life;    and     his 
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study  of  composition  and  of  interior  light- 
ing and  atmosphere  has  been  profound. 
Many  honors  have  been  awarded  him,  — 
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an  honorable  mention  at  the  Salon  in  1886, 
a  medal  of  the  second  class  at  the  Paris 
Universal    Exposition    of    1889,   a    silver 
medal  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London  in 
1 89 1,  and 'a  gold  medal  —  the  only  one 
awarded  to  America  —  at  Berlin  in  1 89 1 . 
Mr.    McEwen     has     broadened    steadily 
since  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  of 
late    his    art    has   gained   appreciably   in 
subtlety    of   thought 
and  sympathy,  in  the 
imaginative    quality. 
He  has  already  dived 
into  early  American 
history    for     several 
subjects,  and  for  the 
Salon    of    1892,    he 
has  chosen  New 
England  —  "  Salem 
Witches  in   Prison." 
The   picture   is  said 
to  be  the  best  thing 
that     Mr.     McEwen 
has    done,    as    it    is 
certainly    the     most 
serious,     the      most 
touching    and  beau- 
tiful. 

Hardesty  G. 
M  a  r  o  1 1  a  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  most 
talented  aquarellist 
in  the  city.  Of  Ital- 
ian    extraction,     he 

was  born  in  Chicago,  and  worked  his  way 
up  from  humble  beginnings  to  his  present 
profession.  From  selling  papers  on  the 
street,  he  became  a  scene-painter's  assist- 
ant, a  schooling  from  which  he  was  quickly 
graduated.  The  fever  for  painting  hav- 
ing already  seized  him,  he  at  once  began 
to  educate  himself  for  that  work  in  every 
way  that  lay  open  to  him.  Fortunately, 
he  found  a  market  for  his  water-colors 
almost  from  the  start,  and  this  fact  has 
enabled  him  to  travel  more  or  less  in  this 
country,  and  to  spend  some  time  abroad. 
In  his  work,  however,  he  has  confined 
himself  to  American  subjects,  finding  his 
keenest  inspiration  in  the  open  prairie 
country,  in  meadows  bounded  by  soft 
willows,  in  graceful  marsh  grasses,  and  in 
rivers  shimmering  with  reflected  color.  Mr. 
Marotta  handles  water-colors  with  admira- 
ble dexterity   and  freedom,  and  expresses 
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his  thought  —  his  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
his  subject  —  with  convincing  directness 
and  force.     He  is  still  much  under  thirty ; 
but  his  improvement  has  been  so  rapid, 
his  outlook  upon  Nature  is  so  broad,  and 
his  feeling  for  beauty  so  genuine,  that  one 
can  safely  look  forward  to  notable  achieve- 
ments.    A  view  of  the  old  New  Orleans 
basin  is  his  latest  work,  —  admirable  in 
drawing  and  compo- 
sition, and  full  of  the 
spirit    of     the     pic- 
turesque place.    Mr. 
Marotta    grasps    the 
qualities  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  beauty 
and  .character  of  his 
t  subject,  and  the  best 

of  his  landscape 
work      reveals      the 
poetry    of     Nature, 
tts^  her  high  peace  and 

spirituality. 

John  H.  Vander- 
poel, the  President 
of  the  Chicago  So- 
ciety of  Artists,  has 
worked  mainly  in 
oils,  though,  of  late, 
he  has  studied  in 
water  -  colors  some 
charming  but  ultra- 

t  Ch.cago   Society  of  Artists.        fefc^       effects       of 

meadows  bathed  in 
light,  or  moonlit  rivers.  His  work  in  oils 
has  more  virility,  and  his  strength  is  mainly 
in  the  painting  of  figures.  A  good  draughts- 
man, he  is  a  faithful  and  conscientious 
student  of  character,  and  has  thus  often 
gained  excellent  results  in  portraiture. 
The  study  of  light,  in  the  modern  sense, 
has  not  strongly  attracted  him,  his  color- 
ing being  generally  in  a  low  key.  An 
exception  must  be  made,  however,  in 
favor  of  a  charming  portrait  of  a  lady, 
toned  in  grays,  touched  delicately  with 
pink.  Several  pictures,  painted  in  Hol- 
land, show  careful  observation  of  peasant 
life  ;  and  one  of  them,  "Weary,"  in  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  collection,  is  an  admirable 
study  of  a  shadowy  interior  and  a  com- 
passionate rendering  of  a  half-pathetic 
mood.  The  president  of  the  Palette 
Club,  Alice  D.  Kellogg,  is  also  one  of 
the  city's  most  talented  artists.     She  has 
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a  distinct  feeling  for  the  value  of  color  as 
an  expression  of  character,  as  her  recent 
portraits  of  two  sisters  abundantly  prove. 
One,  delicate,  pale,  and  saintly,  is  dressed 
in   white,   and    painted    against    a   back- 
ground  of  grayish   white,   touched    with 
lilac,  a  bunch   of  violets    accenting    the 
refinement  of  the  scheme  ;  while  the  rich 
variety    of  the   other's   character   is    ex- 
pressed  in   yellows,   warm   and    glowing. 
Miss  Kellogg  has   studied   the   effect   of 
sunlight  upon  color  with  de- 
lightful    results    in  "The       wmmmmBk 
Salute,"  and  in  a  number  of 
landscape  sketches  ;  and  she 
has  done  much  beautiful  work 
with  figures.     The  grace  and 
the  adoring,  protecting  ten- 
derness of  her  "  Mother  and 
Child,"  show  rare  penetration 
and  sympathy  in  this  young 
painter,  to  whom  the  future 
will  be  bountiful. 

Jules  Guerin  has  achieved 
his  happiest  results  in  water 
colors,  a  medium  in  which  he 
works  with  great  facility  and 
constantly  increasing  power. 
For  several  years,  affected  by 
the    beauty    of    the    Picardy 
landscape,    with     its    ragged 
blue-green  poplars,  he  gave  a 
bluish  tone   to    most    of   his 
work,  and,  charming  as  some 
of  his  landscapes  were,  their 
coloring   became  a  manner- 
ism.    Within   the  past  year, 
however,    Mr.    Guerin 's  pal- 
ette   has    entirely    changed. 
He  has  discovered  the  variety 
of  color  in   American  land- 
scape,   and    his    wider   view 
has    resulted     in     increased 
dexterity,  vigor,  and  simplicity.     Several 
interpretations  of  the  slushy  ground  and 
grasses  of  a  marsh,  of  cool  green  wood 
interiors,  and,  above    all,  of  gay,    sunlit 
streets  and  docks,  give  high  promise  of 
notable    achievements.      Oliver    Dennett 
Grover,  one  of  the  principal  Art  Institute 
masters,  has  painted  some  good  portraits 
and  a  number  of  delightful  peaceful  land- 
scapes.    A.  J.  Rupert  has  much  individu- 
ality in   his   study  of  landscape,  a  keen 
sense  of  the  effective  use   of  light    and 


color.  Pauline  A.  Dohn's  realism  is 
touched  with  tenderness  and  H.  A. 
Vincent's  with  warmth,  while  Dawson, 
Burridge,  Ida  Haskell,  Lawton  Parker, 
Cameron,  and  Peyrand  have  qualities 
which  have  made  them  prominent  among 
the  painters.  A  few  foreigners,  English- 
men like  Boutwood  and  Butler,  and 
Italians  like  Mariotti,  have  taken  studios 
recently  in  Chicago,  and  identified  them- 
selves with  the  city's  interests.     Each   of 
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Heads  of  Two   Apostles,    by   Peter   Paul   Rubens. 

these  is  a  distinct  acquisition,  and 
Boutwood's  water  colors,  Butler's  firm 
and  dignified  studies  of  English  life 
and  character,  and  Mariotti's  fine  ren- 
derings of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  have  been  prominent  in  several 
recent  exhibitions.  In  decorative  art, 
William  Pretyman,  the  director  of  color 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  stands 
alone  in  breadth  of  intellect,  in  range 
and  power  of  imagination,  and  in  com- 
prehension of  the  use  and  beauty  of  color. 
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The  Guitar  Lesson,   by  Lerburg. 


The  number  of  sculptors  who  have 
been  successful  in  Chicago  is  so  limited 
that  the  names  of  Volk,  Kretschmar, 
Taft,  and  Gelert  complete  the  list.  Lo- 
rado  Taft  has  modelled  a  number  of 
spirited  soldier  figures,  and  has  done 
excellent  work  in  the  handling  of  por- 
trait busts.  At  present  he  is  busy  with 
several  groups  for  one  of  the  World's 
Fair  Buildings.  A  successful  master  and 
a  fluent  and  entertaining  lecturer,  Mr. 
Taft  has  made  himself  extremely  popu- 
lar with  his  pupils  and  the  pub- 
lic. Johannes  Gelert  has  done  more 
modelling  for  architectural  ornamenta- 
tion than  any  other  sculptor,  and  his 
reliefs  are  noticeable  on  many  a  building. 


They  are  for  the  most  part  well  composed 
and  well  modelled,  but  they  lack  the 
vitalizing  breath  of  the  imagination.  Mr. 
Gelert's  statue  of  Grant  in  Galena  and 
his  Haymarket  monument  have  the  same 
fault ;  but  in  the  latter  he  was  hampered 
by  the  committee,  who  insisted  upon  the 
figure  of  a  policeman  instead  of  the 
beautiful  "  Laro  "  which  the  sculptor  had 
designed.  His  "  Grant  the  Citizen  "  is  a 
piece  of  bold  realism,  illumined  by  no 
suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  genius  in 
the  subject.  Mr.  Gelert,  however,  has 
shown  imagination  in  a  number  of  de- 
lightful portrait  busts  and  reliefs  and  in 
several  sketch-models,  notably  a  spirited 
figure     of    Columbus,     and    a    charming 
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Judgment  of  Paris,   by  Walter   McEwen. 


poetic     conception     of    Burns    with    his 
plough. 

The  public  monuments  of  Chicago  are 
neither  numerous  nor,  as  a  rule,  satisfac- 
tory. Lincoln  Park  has  the  lion's  share 
of  them,  the  best  and  the  worst.  Its 
statue  of  the  clothes  of  Linnseus,  a  copy 
donated  by  Swedish  residents,  of  some 
foreign  atrocity,  is  sadly  ludicrous ;  and 
the  fine  head  of  La  Salle  is  literally  over- 
shadowed by  his  uplifted  knee.  Louis 
Rebisso's  equestrian  statue  of  Grant 
might  represent  any  captain  of  militia 
who  wears  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  so  little 
does  it  express  of  the  general's  character 
and  so  slouchy  is  his  attitude  in  the  sad- 
dle. A  group  of  Indians,  modelled  by 
John  J.  Boyle  and  given  to  the  city  by 
Martin  Ryerson,  is  a  well-conceived 
tribute  to  the  races  native  to  this  soil. 
The  idea  is  treated  imaginatively ;  and 
the  group  looking  towards  the  west  sug- 
gests the  nobility  of  the  red  man's  char- 
acter and  the  tragedy  of  his  relentless 
destiny.  One  other,  the  priceless  gift  of 
Eli  Bates,  stands  at  the  head  of  Dear- 
born Avenue  where  it  enters  the  park,  — 
the   majestic,   solemn  figure   of  Lincoln, 


modelled  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  who 
is  to  give  us  also  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Logan.  No  more  difficult  task  could  be 
given  an  artist  than  to  represent  Lincoln, 
and  yet  the  soul  of  the  man  seems  to 
live  again  in  this  bronze.  Boundless  in- 
tellectual activity  is  expressed  in  this 
physical  repose,  —  a  thoughtfulness  which 
could  sympathize  with  the  meanest  and 
the  greatest ;  a  loneliness  born  of  lofti- 
ness of  purpose  and  clear-eyed,  high- 
souled  devotion  to  the  work  which  lay 
before  him.  To  say  that  this  statue  on 
its  wide  curving  base  is  an  adequate  pre- 
sentment of  the  man  is  the  highest  tri- 
bute, for  it  means  that  it  is  eloquent  with 
his  simplicity  and  self-forgetfulness,  his 
strength  and  gentleness,  and  his  profound 
melancholy. 

With  the  rapid  extension  of  wealth  in 
Chicago,  and  the  increase  of  leisure  which 
has  been  a  tardy  result  of  it,  an  interest 
in  the  collection  of  pictures  and  objects 
of  art  has  gradually  grown  and  strength- 
ened. From  a  pastime  it  has  become 
a  passion  with  certain  amateurs,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  number  of  fine  collections, 
whose    accumulation  was    instructive    as 
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well  as  delightful.  In  the  early  seventies 
it  was  already  considered  necessary  to 
own  a  few  pictures,  the  larger  the  better ; 
but  two  decades  have  changed  the  taste 
in  art,  and  the  purchases  of  that  time 
are  to-day  hung  in  the  garret.  The  cat- 
alogue of  a  loan  exhibition  held  at  the 
Exposition  in  1876,  showed  that  there 
were  many  collectors  even  then,  but  the 
lists  of  paintings  are  curiously  different 
from  similar  lists  to-day.  The  percentage 
of  American  pictures  is  absurdly  small, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  canvas  from  the 
Frenchmen  of  1830  ;  the  list  is  filled  out 
with  obscure  Spanish  and  Italian  names. 
Most  of  these  early  collections  have  dis- 
appeared, but  a  few  of  the  men  who 
owned  them  continued  steadily  to  increase 
and  improve  their  collections.  Of  these, 
S.  M.  Nickerson,  j.  H.  Dole,  and  Henry 
Field  were  the  most  prominent.  Mr. 
Nickerson  has  retained  many  of  his  early 
pictures,  and  his  gallery  presents  a 
curious  array  of  diverging  methods. 
Bierstadt  and  the  Hudson  River  school 
are  represented,  and  there  are    the  con- 


ventional examples  of  Verboeckhoven 
and  Meyer  von  Bremen,  of  Bougue- 
reau  and  Rosa  Bonheur.      The  most 
notable  pictures  are  by  the  men  of 
1830, —  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  radiant 
summer,  by  Daubigny,  a  lovely  group 
of  women  by  Diaz,  one  of  Rousseau's 
views  of  boundless  country,  a  tribute 
to  the  beauty  of  evening  stillness  by 
Dupre,    a    Nile    landscape    by    Fro- 
mentin,   and   "The   Flax  Carder,"  a 
study    of    labor    by    Millet.       Clays, 
Ziem,    Alma   Tadema,    and   Mittling 
are  also  here,  and  a  brilliant  interior 
of  the  Hotel   Rambouillet  is  painted 
with   Isabey's   peculiar  dash.     Many 
varieties    of   oriental    art    have    also 
interested  Mr.  Nickerson,  and  he  has 
gathered  together  beautiful  bronzes, 
sword   guards,   and   lacquers,   and    a 
collection   of  carved  jade,  which  is 
justly  famous.     Mr.  Dole's  unpreten- 
|       tious    collection   has    also    been    the 
-       accretion  of  years.     Some  good  work 
by  Earle,  several  heads  full  of  char- 
acter by  Ellen  K.  Baker,  a  beautiful, 
quiet  landscape  by  Macy,  and  a  fine 
Domingo,  are  prominent  in  his  gal- 
lery ;     and    Mr.     Dole     is     also    the 
fortunate  possessor  of   three  or  four   of 
Winslow    Homer's    clever    sketches    and 
several    of     Blum's    exquisite    Venetian 
water-colors.       Mr.   Henry   Field    was  a 
discriminating  collector,  and   a  wise  and 
liberal  patron  of   the  arts.     His    prefer- 
ence was  for  the  Barbizon  school,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  more  than  a  year 
ago,  he  owned  a  small    but  carefully  se- 
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lected  collection  of  paintings  by  the  men 
of  1830, —  one  that  is  by  no  means  con- 
ventional, but  contains  rarely  beautiful 
examples  of  this  remarkable  group  of 
artists. 

Mr.    Albert    A.    Munger's    collection, 
which  has  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Art 
Institute  for  the  past  two  years,  was  pur- 
chased with  good   judgment    some    time 
ago.       It     contains    characteristic   works 
by  Vibert  and  Munkacsy  (  "  The  Wrest- 
lers'   Challenge  "),  a  large  De    Neuville 
full  of  confused  action,  and  an  admirable 
"  Combat,  "    by    Fromentin.       Walter 
McEwen's  " Judgment  of  Paris"  is  in 
this  collection,  which  contains  also  a 
fine    Alfred    Stevens    and    a    beautiful 
moonlit,  shadowy  landscape  by  Wahl- 
berg.     A  graceful  group  of  figures  by 
Zimmerman,    and    Jacquet's    dashing 
"  Queen  of  the  Camp  "  are  conspicu- 
ously good  of  their  kind,  but  the  rarity 
of  the  collection  is  the  large  "  Spring- 
time  and  Love,"   by  Michetti.       The 
very  breath  and  fragrance  of  Italy  are 
in  this   stretch   of  grassy  meadow   on 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  —  the  loveliness 
of  opening  verdure,   the   unconscious 
merriment  of  youth,   the   gayety   and 
beauty  of  life,  color,  and  action  unite 
in  singing  this  exhilarating  song,  —  of 
joy   unmarred  by   even  the   suspicion 
of  sorrow,  —  of  the  radiant  happiness 
of  Nature  in  the  renewal  of  life  and 
love. 

The   collections,  which   have   taken 
unto    themselves   form   and   symmetry 
within    the    past    few    years,    are    not 
numerous,  but  they  are  very  important 
to  the  city's  education   in  art.       The 
best    of  those    recently    acquired    are 
owned  by  James  W.  Ellsworth,  Potter 
Palmer,      Charles     T.     Yerkes,      and 
Charles   L.   Hutchinson ;    but    these    are 
not   the    only    buyers.       A    few   men    of 
affairs    who     have    accumulated    pictures 
for  many    years,   like    J.    Russell    Jones, 
H.    H.    Porter,    and   C.    J.    Singer,    still 
indulge    themselves     in    this    commend- 
able   weakness ;     and    the    mania    is    so 
rapidly  spreading  among  later  enthusiasts, 
among    whom    P.     C.    Hanford,    Edson 
Keith,  and  A.  A.  Sprague  are  prominent, 
that  the  horizon  of  artist  and  dealer  is 
constantly  widening.     Mr.  Ellsworth  buys 


only  those  pictures  which  are  painted  in 
this  country  by  Americans ;  Mr.  Yerkes 
will  have  none  of  the  native  product ; 
while  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Hutchinson 
welcome  neighbor  or  alien  alike,  if  his 
work  commend  itself  to  their  admiration. 
Like  Mr.  Munger's,  Mr.  Ellsworth's  col- 
lection has  been  for  two  years  in  the  Art 
Institute,  his  Tanagra  figurines  and  fine 
Chinese  porcelains  filling  an  entire  room. 
There  are  few  large  pictures  in  the  other 
gallery  ;  but  it  contains  small,  well-selected 
examples  of  many  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
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can  artists.  There  are  delightful  gay 
things  by  Chase  and  Curran ;  a  dark, 
poetic  "  Moonrise,"  by  Tyron  ;  one  of 
Will  Low's  graceful  classic  figures  ;  three 
interpretations  by  Davis,  of  the  color  and 
atmosphere  of  night ;  several  of  Abbey's 
gracious  drawings  ;  and  two  or  three  swift, 
brilliant  water  colors  by  Winslow  Homer. 
Two  portraits  of  children,  by  George 
Fuller  and  William  M.  Hunt,  are  notable, 
one  for  its  richness  of  color,  the  other  for 
its  childish,   half-sad  simplicity,  and  both 
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for  their  quiet  vitality.  "  Solitude,"  by 
the  late  William  Bliss  Baker,  is  one  of  the 
finest  landscapes  in  the  collection,  a  vivid 
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presentment  of  the  melancholy  beauty  of 
the  American  autumn.  Mr.  Ellsworth  is, 
fortunately,  catholic  in  his  tastes,  and  his 
hospitality  to  new  impressions  has  given 
us  "The  Spirit  of  Spring,"  in  which  A.  P. 


Ryder  has  expressed  the  delicacy  and 
purity  of  youth ;  and  "  A  Pagan  Proces- 
sion," in  which  C.  W.  Stetson  has  used 
impressionistic  methods  to 
express  riotous  gayety  in  bar- 
baric splendor  of  color. 
George  Inness,  too,  has  re- 
ceived rich  tribute  at  the 
hands  of  this  enlightened 
amateur  who  has  secured  in 
return  for  his  admiration 
some  of  the  artist's  most 
beautiful  work, — work  as  rich 
in  suggestion  as  it  is  in  color, 
glowing  with  the  warmth  of 
summer,  vibrating  with  the 
movement  of  the  atmosphere, 
gray  with  the  dawn,  or  golden 
with  the  sunset,  but  always 
permeated  with  the  rhythm 
of  moving  air. 

The  only  exception  which 
Mr.  Ellsworth  made  to  his 
American  rule,  was  in  favor 
of  Rembrandt's  "  Portrait  of 
a  Man,"  from  the  collection 
of  the  Princesse  de  Sagan. 
Painted  in  1632,  the  portrait 
is  executed  in  Rembrandt's 
most  finished  manner,  but 
without  a  trace  of  over- 
exertion ;  and  no  man's 
character  was  ever  more  vivid 
to  his  neighbors  than  is  this 
keen,  kindly  soul  to  us. 

In  the  course  of  his  short 
experience  in  the  art  world, 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes  has 
struck  a  few  rocks,  but  these 
necessary  adventures,  luckily, 
have  not  wrecked  his  enthu- 
siasm. One  of  his  two  well- 
lighted  galleries  is  filled  with 
paintings  by  the  old  Dutch 
masters,  while  the  other  is 
over;-  crowded  with  modern 
work.  A  "  Head  of  an  old 
Jewish  Rabbi,"  painted  in 
Rembrandt's  later  manner, 
and  rich  in  color,  occupies 
the  place  of  honor,  and  opposite  hangs 
a  gracious,  dignified  portrait  of  the 
Countess  of  Worcester,  which  bears  Van 
Dyck's  stamp  of  aristocracy.  Several 
studies    by    Rubens    have    much  of    the 
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power  of  his  aggressive  personality. 
The  contrasting  "  Heads  of  Two  Apos- 
tles," are  instinct  with  life  and  vigorously 
realized  by  the  artist ;  while  the  elo- 
quence of  his  study  for  the  "  Martyrdom 
of  Saint  Levin  "  is  in  its  color  as  well  as  in 
the  suffering  face  of  the  saint.  A  fine 
example  of  Wouverman's  beautiful  work 
is  in  this  room,  and  two  of  Gerard  Dow's 
exquisite  miniature-like  paintings ;  and 
one  also  finds  good  characteristic  paint- 
ings by  Van  Goyen,  Picter  de  Hooghe, 
Isaac  Van  Gstade,  and  the  younger  Te- 
niers.  In  the  modern  gallery,  a  large 
"Village  Festival"  by  Ludwig  Knaus  is 
painted  in  his  happiest  vein,  and  contains 
some  charming  figures.  An  Alfred 
Stevens,  gracefully  conceived,  is  executed 
with  his  customary  adroitness,  a  clever- 
ness which  cheapens  the  prettiness  of 
Charlemont's  large  and  meaningless  can- 
vas. Several  members  of  the  school  of 
1830  are  nobly  represented,  Corot  by  the 
beautiful  "  Path  to  the  Village  "  from  the 
Sevey  collection,  Daubigny  by  three  still 
river  landscapes  filled  with  the  fragrance 
of  summer,  Diaz  by  deep  forests  which 
show  one  the  sunlit  fields  beyond,  and 
Decamps  by  a  glimpse  of  a  poultry  yard. 
Millet's  famous  "  Pig  Killers,"  too,  has 
found  an  appropriate  abiding-place  in  the 
city  celebrated  for  such  slaughter,  but 
even  so  great  an  artist  could  find  no 
beauty  in  this  subject.  From  the  1830 
group,  too,  comes  Jules  Dupre's  "  At 
Sea,"  purchased  from  Mr.  Sevey,  a  ma- 
rine whose  wide  expanse  of  deep  blue  sea 
and  sky  has  in  itself  the  motion  of  air 
and  waters,  the  majesty  and  power  of  the 
sea.  At  the  Sevey  sale  Mr.  Yerkes  also 
secured  "The  Frugal  Meal"  by  Josef 
Israels,  a  quiet  picture  of  peasant  life, 
illuminated  by  the  tenderness  of  the  ar- 
tist's sympathy.  The  tone  of  the  work  is 
dark,  but  full  of  a  kind  of  atmospheric 
warmth,  and  the  painter  shows  us  in 
these  unconscious  figures  the  spirituality 
of  the  life  he  depicts,  the  poetry  of 
simplicity.  How  much  more  worth 
while  this  is,  than  the  charming  little  can- 
vas which  Meissonier  has  covered  so 
carefully !  Rice,  Ziem,  and  Constant 
bring  Venice  to  us  here,  and  Huguet 
shows  us  the  white  sands  of  Africa. 
Cazin's  peculiar  province — night — is  also 


made  eloquent  with  beauty.  The  clear 
blue  air  in  his  "  Moonlight  at  Midnight" 
seems  as  starry  as  the  sky,  as  cool  and 
luminous  and  transparent.  Determined 
to  keep  in  touch  with  new  movements  in 
art,  Mr.  Yerkes  has  added  to  his  collec- 
tion, without  in  the  least  admiring  them, 
three  paintings  by  Monet,  Pissarro,  and 
Sisley,  as  well  as  one  of  Boudin's  beauti- 
ful still  harbors,  with  boats  at  anchor. 
The  Sisley  is  a  blue  landscape  whose 
foreground  is  dotted  with  bent  and  stunted 
trees ;  the  Pissarro  a  wide  stretch  of 
country,  whose  many  colors  dissolve  into 
harmony  at  a  little  distance  ;  but  Monet 
has  painted  a  steep  cliff  raising  its  sunlit 
rugged  front  out  of  the  sea.  The  bright 
reds  and  yellows  of  the  rock  are  reflected 
in  the  water  —  a  brilliant  scheme  of  color, 
but  the  creation  of  an  uninspired  mo- 
ment, when  his  genius  fails  to  convince 
one  of  truth. 

Though  Mr.  Hutchinson's  collection  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  Mr.  Yerkes,  it 
has  more  individuality,  as  it  follows  its 
owner's  personal  preferences,  knowing  no 
other  law.  A  few  old  masters  are  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  :  a  portrait  by 
Palamedes  ;  an  excellent  winter  landscape 
by  Van  der  Neer,  with  a  crowd  of  skaters 
playing  games  upon  the  ice ;  a  simple, 
dignified  portrait  of  a  man  by  Cuyp ;  and 
an  admirable  dark  interior,  with  two  vivid 
almost  living  peasant  figures,  by  Teniers. 
But  more  delightful  than  any  of  these  is 
Frans  Hals's  little  "  Portrait  of  Heithuy- 
sen,"  from  the  Demidoff  collection.  The 
gray  mustachios  under  this  merry  gentle- 
man's rubicund  nose,  and  the  pointed  beard 
beneath  his  laughing  mouth,  are  set  off 
against  a  wide  white  lace  collar  and  the 
brim  of  a  big  black  hat,  —  all  painted 
without  an  unnecessary  stroke  of  the 
brush,  and  with  wonderful  dash  and 
vigor.  Among  the  modern  paintings  a 
few  American  names  are  noticeable  : 
there  is  a  gay  little  chase  ;  the  head  of  a 
mulatto  girl  by  Dannat,  charming  in 
character  and  color ;  one  of  Boughton's 
loveliest  Puritan  maidens ;  and  three  de- 
lightful little  water-colors  by  Hamilton 
Gibson.  Small,  but  very  good  examples 
of  several  of  the  1830  men  are  also  here,, 
—  paintings  characteristic  of  Corot's  de- 
licacy   and    Diaz's    strength,  a    beautiful 
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green  river  bank  by  Daubigny ;  a  delight- 
ful Fromentin,  with  the  figures  of  many 
"Arab  children";  and  a  tiny  Rousseau 
from  the  Lecretan  collection,  painted  in 
his  best  period,  when  he  could  lead  one's 
mind  away  over  miles  of  open  country  to 
the  place  where  the  world  seems  to 
"  grow  marshy  before  it  comes  to  an 
end."  A  beautiful  Rico  and  an  exquisite 
gray  water-color  by  Mauve  are  also  in  the 
collection;  and  Mr.  Hutchinson's  imagi- 
nation has  led  him  to  follow  unusual  paths 
in  England.  Two  paintings  by  George 
F.  Watts  exhibit  the  power  and  the 
limitations  of  his  talent.  One,  a  study 
for  "Time,  Death,  and  Judgment,"  shows 
all  too  plainly  the  incompetence  of  his 
hand  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  im- 
agination ;  but  in  his  portrait  of  Joseffy 
this  defect  is  not  so  obvious.  There  he 
expressed  eloquently  what  was  in  his 
mind,  —  the  action  of  the  musician's 
hands  on  the  violin,  the  tense  expression 
in  the  half-closed  eyes,  and  the  beauty 
of  inspiration  in  the  sensitive,  poetic  face. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  also  owns  the  only  im- 
portant work  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
in  America.  It  is  a  replica,  painted  in 
1872,  of  the  "  Beata  Beatrix"  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Mount-Temple,  with 
the  addition  of  a  predella  representing 
the  meeting  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  in 
Heaven.  The  composition  of  the  picture 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
but  no  description  can  express  the  bril- 
liant audacity  of  the  color  scheme.  It  is 
full  of  the  symbolism  of  the  pre-Raphael- 
ites,  but  unlike  the  work  of  the  lesser 
members  of  the  school,  the  picture  stands 
as  a  work  of  art  without  it.  Even  though 
unconscious  of  the  significance  of  the 
dove  and  poppy,  of  the  dial  and  colors, 
one  can  admire  the  beauty  of  the  scarlet 
bird  against  the  deep  red  mantle,  of  the 
rich,  green  garment,  and  brilliant  hair,  — 
the  originality  of  the  conception  and  the 
intensity  of  sensuous  beauty  in  the  dying 
Beatrice.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  unrest,  of 
longings  unsatisfied,  and  aspirations  too 
subjective  for  fulfilment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  have 
secured  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  col- 
lection of  modern  paintings  in  the  city. 
It  touches  every  new  force  in  the  art 
world    of    France     and    America,    every 


vigorous  and  influential  movement.  No 
keen,  original  intelligence  which  injects 
new  life  into  old  methods  or  expresses 
itself  through  new  ones  is  neglected  by 
these  amateurs,  who  are  as  ready  to  ad- 
mire the  simplicity,  the  sanity  of  Cazin 
and  Lerolle  as  the  classicism  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  and  the  radicalism  of 
Monet.  And,  indeed,  the  collection 
richly  illustrates  the  varying  powers  of 
these  four  painters.  The  "  Bois  Sacre," 
by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  a  composition 
used  for  a  decoration  in  Lyons,  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  his  clear,  cool 
coloring,  his  imaginative  realization  of 
the  poetry  of  a  subject,  and  his  skilful 
subordination  of  lines,  masses,  and  color 
to  true  decorative  effect.  Cazin's  per- 
sonality, almost  as  unique  and  impressive, 
is  revealed  through  ten  or  twelve  fine 
canvases;  the  enormous  "Judith,"  lovely 
in  quality  and  animated  in  action,  but  not 
in  the  least  Biblical  in  feeling ;  the  ex- 
quisite moonlit  view  of  the  artist's  home 
by  the  sea ;  the  modern,  dramatic  "  Ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise,"  in  which  like 
Declacroix  he  has  subordinated  drawing 
to  the  vividness  of  the  tragic  effect,  to  the 
despair  in  the  covering  figure  of  Eve ; 
the  "  Elsinore,"  with  its  gray  ramparts  and 
clear,  cold  atmosphere  ;  and  many  land- 
scapes which  disclose  this  painter's  com- 
prehension of  the  variety  in  delicacy  of 
coloring,  of  the  varying  qualities  of  atmos- 
phere and  light,  of  the  spirituality  that 
lies  in  the  simplest  and  most  peaceful  of 
Nature's  moods.  Lerolle  is  another 
painter  with  a  poet's  imagination,  and 
of  his  harmonious  and  beautiful  work  this 
collection  contains  several  examples,  an 
exquisite  interpretation  of  spring  being 
the  most  notable.  Adequate  recognition, 
too,  is  given  to  Monet's  brilliant  genius ; 
and  one  can  study  the  wide  scope  of  his 
feeling  for  color,  his  keen  insight  into  the 
comparative  value  of  different  colors  in 
sunlight,  his  knowledge  of  mists  and 
snow,  of  flowers  and  grasses,  and  his 
vivid  realization  of  their  beauty.  A  room 
is  filled  with  fine  examples  of  the  1830 
group  of  Frenchmen,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  Delacroix's  superb  "  Combat 
between  Giaour  and  Pasha."  A  water- 
color  by  Barye  shows  his  knowledge  of 
animal  life ;  and  among  the  later  French 
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painters,  Shermitte  is  brilliantly  repre- 
sented, and  Dagnan-Bouveret  contributes 
a  dignified  portrait  study  of  a  youth. 
Some  sparkling  ballet  girls  by  Degas, 
vivid  in  action  and  fresh  in  color,  are 
also  here  ;  and  there  is  an  acute  study  of 
French  vagabond  life  in  "  The  Absinthe 
Drinkers,"  by  Raffaelli.  Many  American 
painters  are  well  represented  in  this  col- 
lection, which  is  so  large  that  an  adequate 
idea  of  it  cannot  be  given  in  a  limited 
space.  George  Hitchcock's  famous 
"Tulip-Garden"  is  here,  as  well  as  his 
beautiful  field  of  lilies  called  "  The  An- 
nunciation." In  this  notable  gathering, 
too,  are  some  of  Harrison's  marines  and 
Inness's  landscapes,  Brush's  "  Crane 
Ornament,"  and  McEwen's  delightful 
"  Dutch  Urchins  Calling,"  and  a  large 
pastel  by  Chase,  as  brilliant  in  execution 
as  it  is  in  color.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  amateurs  as  enlightened  as  these,  as 
open  to  new  impressions,  are  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  in  the  widening  of  an 
interest  in  art,  and  in  the  encouragement 
of  the  artist  in  a  fearless  development  of 
his  peculiar  individual  talent. 

So  much  for  the  past  and  present  ! 
But  this  record  of  the  years  before  the 
Columbian  Exposition  will  form  a  very 
small  part  of  the  history  of  art  in  Chicago 
which  will  finally  come  to  be  written. 
The  growth  that  I  have  chronicled  has 
been  so  rapid  that  one  cannot  set  bounds 
to  its  future  strength.  Even  now,  though 
the  city  dealers  are  slow  to  recognize  it, 
eastern  importers  consider  Chicago  one 
of  the  few  good  markets  for  pictures  and 
bring  their  finest  to  its  doors.     With  the 


impetus  which  the  Columbian  Exposition 
will  give  to  all  activity  in  and  for  art, 
added  to  her  native  energy,  what  can  we 
not  expect  of  this  young  and  vigorous 
city?  The  Art  Institute,  long  crowded 
into  inadequate  space  in  its  present 
building,  is  about  to  erect  a  much  larger 
structure  on  land  donated  by  the  city  upon 
the  Lake  Front.  The  building  will  stand 
as  a  memorial  of  the  great  fair,  as  it  is 
to  be  used  at  that  time  for  the  assem- 
blies of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary. 
The  design,  drawn  by  Shepley,  Rutan,  and 
Coolidge  of  Boston,  contemplates  a 
building  320  feet  in  length  by  175  and 
208  in  width,  and  provides  ample  accom- 
modations on  the  lower  floor  for  the 
exhibition  of  sculpture,  metal-work  and 
kindred  objects,  and  for  the  library  and 
lecture  hall,  and  on  the  upper  for  the 
display  of  pictures.  The  exterior,  severe 
in  conception  and  classic  in  feeling,  is 
illumined  by  no  ray  of  originality,  —  a 
commonplace  design  unfortunately,  whose 
weakness  culminates  in  the  unimpressive 
entrance. 

Much  is  being  done  for  art  in  the 
preparation  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
for  the  coming  exposition,  and  the  sculp- 
tors of  America,  especially,  were  given 
noble  opportunities.  Augustus  St.  Gau- 
dens  supervises  the  sculpture  for  the  fair ; 
and  already,  from  the  sketches  and  mod- 
els, one  can  judge  a  little  of  the  beauty 
of  the  completed  work.  Charles  Rohl- 
Smith  has  finished  a  vigorous,  spirited 
statue  of  Franklin  for  the  Electricity 
Building ;  and  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Philip  Martiny  has  modelled 
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a  number  of  figures,  Greek  in  feeling  and 
superb  in  their  simplicity  and  dignity  of 
line.  The  stately  statue  of  "  The  Re- 
public "  will  be  the  work  of  Daniel  C. 
French ;  and  the  great  fountain,  designed 
by  Frederick  MacMonnies,  promises  to 
be  a  work  of  fine  imaginative  power, 
brilliant  in  execution  and  superb  in  its 
rare  distinction  and  splendor.  Most  of 
the  buildings  also  will  be  ornamented 
with  sculpture ;  and  a  commission  for 
four    large   decorative    paintings  for    the 


interior  of  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal 
Arts  Building  has  recently  been  given  to 
Walter  McEwen  and  Gari  Melchers. 

Stimulated  by  this  stupendous  under- 
taking and  inspired  by  the  achievements 
it  will  chronicle,  the  city  cannot  falter  in 
her  progress  towards  the  light.  She  who 
has  made  her  "  stumbling-blocks  her 
stepping-stones  "  will  meet  every  difficulty 
with  courage,  and  will  find  no  enemy  power- 
ful enough  to  arrest  her  steady  advance 
towards  eminence  in  science  and  the  arts. 
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By  Moorfield  Storey. 


to    call    "  sound 
second,    that    we 
stand  better  than 
art  of  self-government 


VERY  American  is 
brought  up  to  believe 
two  things :  First,  that 
we  are  par  excellence  a 
business  people,  pre- 
eminently endowed  with 
what  we  are  pleased 
business  sense  "  ;  and 
invented  and  under- 
any  other  nation  the 
These   are   fun- 


damental articles  in  our  national  creed, 
comfortable  household  beliefs  that  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  we 
cling  to  them  with  unquestioning  faith. 
Yet  how  shall  we  reconcile  them  with  the 
fact  that  our  large  cities  are,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  badly  governed,  and  in 
many  instances  disgracefully  governed  ! 
When  we  are  applying  the  principles  of 
self-government  most  directly,  where  the 
people  are  nearest  to  their  agents  and 
feel  their  neglect  or  mismanagement  most 
keenly,  our  "  sound  business  sense  "  de- 
serts us  and  we  fail  lamentably. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  failure? 
How  can  we  secure  good  municipal  gov- 
ernment? No  more  important  questions 
confront  the  American  people  to-day,  and 
they  must  be  answered. 

These  questions  concern  not  merely 
the  dwellers  in  the  cities,  who  suffer  the 
immediate  effects  of  bad  government,  but 


every  citizen  of  this  country  ;  for  a  city  which 
is  governed  by  corrupt  men  is  a  plague  spot 
that  infects  the  whole  body  politic.  Balti- 
more dominates  the  State  of  Maryland, 
New  Orleans  exercises  a  baleful  influence 
over  Louisiana.  Nor  is  the  evil  stayed 
by  State  lines ;  a  corrupt  city  government 
may  poison  the  politics  of  the  whole 
country.  Tammany  Hall  rules  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  claims  the  power  to 
elect  and  defeat  presidents,  and  so  to 
shape  the  policy  of  the  country.  The 
candidate  who  refuses  to  promise  all  that 
its  leaders  demand  of  office  or  public 
plunder  may  well  owe  his  defeat  to  their 
opposition  or  their  treachery ;  and  so  the 
result  of  a  close  election  may  be  deter- 
mined by  men  who  care  nothing  for  the 
questions  at  issue,  nothing  for  the  vast 
interests  at  stake,  nothing  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  but  who  are  mere  political 
mercenaries  ready  to  fight  for  the  party 
which  offers  the  highest  wages,  and,  unlike 
the  free  companions  of  the  middle  ages, 
ever  willing  to  desert  their  standard  in 
the  midst  of  a  battle,  if  desertion  seems 
likely  to  be  profitable.  It  is  mortifying 
to  think  how  many  months  and  years  of 
honest  and  earnest  labor  to  educate  the 
people  upon  such  vital  issues  as  tariff 
reform  and  financial  honesty  may  be 
brought  to  naught  by  a  miserable  bargain 
made   in  the   city  of  New  York.     It    is 
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humiliating  to  reflect  that  the  national 
conventions  of  great  parties  may  be  gov- 
erned in  their  choice  of  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  in  this  country  by  the 
supposed  necessity  of  conciliating  men 
like  Tweed  and  John  Kelly.  Indeed,  the 
very  existence  of  Republican  government 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  at  stake.  If 
the  people  of  a  single  city,  whose  associa- 
tions, traditions,  education,  and  interests 
are  more  nearly  identical  than  those  of 
widely  separated  communities  can  ever 
be,  are  unable  to  manage  their  common 
business  with  reasonable  honesty  and 
success,  what  hope  is  there  that  the  ex- 
periment will  continue  to  succeed  on  an 
enormously  greater  scale  with  communi- 
ties as  widely  separated  as  Maine  and 
California? 

The  officials  who  administer  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  city  deal  with  pure  business 
questions.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the 
air  which  we  breathe  is  unpolluted  ;  that  the 
water  which  we  drink  is  pure  ;  that  our  sew- 
ers do  not  fill  our  houses  with  poison  ;  that 
the  streets  upon  which  we  walk  are  well 
paved  and  clean  ;  that  their  use  is  properly 
regulated  so  as  to  preserve  the  respective 
rights  of  pedestrians  and  those  who  ride 
in  public  or  private  conveyances  ;  that  our 
lives  and  property  are  protected  by  efficient 
police  ;  that  fires  are  prevented  and  ex- 
tinguished ;  that  the  new  uses  of  electricity 
for  light,  power,  and  the  transmission  of 
intelligence  are  carefully  guarded  so  as  to 
give  the  public  the  service  which  it  needs 
without  undue  risk  to  the  citizen ;  that 
our  schools  are  well  conducted ;  that  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  is  checked  ; 
that  we  are  not  injured  by  unwholesome 
food  and  drink ;  that  our  feet  are  not 
obstructed  by  snow  on  the  sidewalks,  nor 
our  heads  crushed  by  ice  from  the  roofs. 
From  birth  to  death,  at  home,  at  school, 
in  the  street,  in  the  theatre,  in  church, 
eating,  drinking,  breathing,  sleeping, 
walking,  sick  or  well,  —  at  every  moment 
of  our  lives,  our  health,  our  safety,  and 
our  property  depend  very  largely  on  the 
excellence  of  our  city  government.  Not 
merely  the  necessaries,  but  the  luxuries 
of  life,  libraries,  art  museums,  parks, 
music,  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture are  within  the  sphere  of  municipal 
government.     If  that  government   is  in- 


efficient and  corrupt,  we  feel  it  at  every 
turn  in  our  daily  life  ;  if  it  is  efficient  and 
honest,  all  our  lives  are  made  easier.  If 
we  give  the  subject  a  moment's  thought, 
we  cannot  but  see  how  large  a  part  of  the 
business  which  concerns  us  all  most  nearly 
is  intrusted  to  our  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  govern  a 
city  well.  If  we  cross  the  ocean  and  ex- 
amine what  some  of  us  like  to  call  "  the 
effete  monarchies  of  the  old  world,"  we 
shall  find  that  the  business  of  ruling  a  city 
is  well  understood.  The  streets  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  even  Liverpool,  seem 
surprisingly  clean  to  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  streets  of  an  American 
city.  The  sewers  of  Paris  are  models, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  French  police 
is  proverbial.  The  disastrous  conflagra- 
tions which  so  constantly  lay  waste  large 
sections  of  our  cities  and  towns  are 
almost  unknown  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Illustrations  might  be  multiplied, 
but  Glasgow  and  Birmingham  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  mention,  for  they  are 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  successful 
application  to  municipal  affairs  of  that 
"sound  business  sense"  upon  which  we 
so  unreasonably  plume  ourselves.  The 
facts  here  given  concerning  these  two 
cities  are  taken  from  the  recent  articles 
by  Mr.  Albert  Shaw  and  Mr.  Ralph. 

In  Glasgow,  we  have  a  city  which,  in 
1888,  had  about  560,000  people  in  an 
area  of  some  6,100  acres,  so  that  it  may 
well  be  compared  with  several  of  our 
American  cities.  The  population  is  ex- 
tremely dense  and  dwells  largely  in  tene- 
ment-houses, so  that  the  conditions  are 
extremely  unfavorable  to  cleanliness  and 
health,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  population  which  makes  it 
especially  easy  to  govern.  It  is  possible 
in  this  paper  to  give  only  the  briefest 
summary  of  the  work  which  the  city  gov- 
ernment does,  and  does  well. 

The  public  health  is  secured  by  a  large 
force  of  trained  inspectors,  some  of  whom 
seek  for  cases  of  infectious  disease ; 
others  search  for  nuisances  such  as  de- 
fective drains  and  unwholesome  accumu- 
lations ;  others,  who  are  women,  go  from 
house  to  house  among  poor  families  and 
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make  suggestions  as  to  housekeeping 
methods ;  and  others,  still,  are  night  in- 
spectors who  visit  lodging-houses  to  see 
that  the  laws  against  overcrowding  are 
respected.  Their  labors  to  prevent  dis- 
ease are  supplemented  by  admirable  hos- 
pitals, of  which  the  latest  is  a  model. 
There  is  a  sanitary  wash-house,  where  in- 
fected articles  are  cleansed,  and  from 
which  disinfecting  operations  are  directed 
at  the  houses  where  cases  of  disease  have 
occurred.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the 
house  where  families  are  received  while 
their  houses  are  being  disinfected.  The 
results  of  this  system  are  excellent. 

The  street-cleaning  department  sweeps 
181  miles  of  streets  nightly;  cleans 
11,000  private,  courts  and  passageways, 
at  least  once  a  day ;  waters  the  streets ; 
removes  refuse  of  every  kind  at  least 
once  a  week ;  burns  what  cannot  be  used 
for  fertilizing  purposes ;  sells  what  can 
be  so  used,  and  does  all  this  work  at  a 
net  expense  to  the  citizen  of  35  cents 
a  head,  the  total  cost,  including  interest 
on  the  city's  outlay  of  $600,000  for  plant, 
being  $370,000,  which  was  reduced  by 
sales  of  manure  and  the  tax  levied  on  the 
owners  of  private  courts  to  $190,000. 

The  city  has  dealt  with  its  worst  and 
most  crowded  neighborhoods,  where  in 
some  places  the  population  was  one  thou- 
sand to  an  acre,  by  buying  the  property, 
opening  wide  streets,  laying  out  parks 
and  squares,  and  selling  the  land  left 
after  the  improvements.  This  work  has 
been  done  on  a  large  scale  at  very  reason- 
able cost,  and  with  great  benefit  to  the 
moral  and  physical  health,  as  well  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  city. 

Not  only  have  old  tenement-houses 
been  demolished,  but  new  ones  have  been 
built,  and  the  city  owns  and  conducts  not 
less  than  seven  lodging-houses,  furnishing 
some  two  thousand  beds,  and  accom- 
modating annually  nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  lodgers  at  a  charge  per  night  of 
from  six  to  nine  cents,  according  as  the 
lodger  prefers  one  sheet  or  two.  For  this, 
each  lodger  has  a  separate  apartment,  a 
woven  wire  mattress,  the  use  of  a  large 
sitting-room,  a  locker  for  provisions,  and 
a  chance  to  cook  his  foo^  on  the  kitchen 
range,  while  everything  is  beautifully  neat. 

This   experiment   not   only   has   raised 


the  whole  standard  of  lodging  accom- 
modation, but  pays  a  net  income  of  four 
or  five  per  cent  on  the  investment  of 
some  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  after 
making  a  proper  annual  charge  for  de- 
terioration. 

Another  department  deserves  mention. 
Some  $600,000  have  been  spent  in  the 
erection  of  five  public  baths,  in  each  of 
which  are  large  swimming  baths  for  men 
and  women,  in  charge  of  competent 
swimming  masters,  and  kept  open,  with 
water  at  a  uniform  temperature,  through- 
out the  year.  To  these  are  added  pri- 
vate bath-houses  and  wash-houses,  where 
a  woman  for  two  pence  an  hour  can  have 
the  use  of  the  most  improved  washing, 
drying,  and  mangling  apparatus  operated 
by  steam,  and  at  the  end  of  her  hour  go 
home  with  her  clothes  washed,  dried,  and 
ironed.  This  system  takes  from  the 
houses  of  the  poor  a  prolific  source  of 
discomfort  and  domestic  difficulties,  for 
washing  done  by  the  wife  in  the  family 
living-rooms  is  a  process  which  exhausts 
her  strength  and  tries  her  temper,  while 
it  is  exasperating  to  the  husband  and 
every  one  who  is  compelled  to  eat  or  stay 
for  any  purpose  in  an  atmosphere  of 
steam  and  sloppiness. 

The  gas  problem  is  also  dealt  with  on 
business  principles.  The  city  owns  the 
works  and  has  in  a  few  years  so  conducted 
them  as  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
gas  140  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in 
population  has  been  only  20  per  cent; 
and  to  reduce  the  price  from  $1.14  to  66 
cents  per  thousand  feet.  The  leakage 
has  been  reduced  by  one  half.  Not  only 
the  streets,  but  private  courts  and  pas- 
sages, and  even  the  common  staircases 
in  tenement  houses  are  lighted  at  the 
public  expense,  with  very  marked  results 
in  diminishing  crime  and  increasing  the 
comfort  and  security  of  the  people.  The 
city  lets  gas  stoves  to  citizens  at  a  mod- 
erate price,  which  the  poor  who  live  in 
tenements  find  very  convenient ;  and  all 
this  is  done  so  economically  that  the  city 
can  operate  the  works,  construct  new 
ones,  pay  interest  on  its  debt,  charge  off 
large  sums  for  depreciation,  and  accumu- 
late a  sinking  fund  which  in  fifteen  years 
has  paid  nearly  $3,000,000  towards  the 
cost  of  the  investment. 
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The  street  railway  question,  which  has 
embarrassed  us  so  much  in  America,  has 
been  settled  on  a  business  basis.  The 
city  has  built  and  owns  the  railways  and 
lets  them  to  a  company.  The  lease  made 
in  1872  expires  in  1894,  and  the  Com- 
pany pays  as  rental  all  interest  on  the 
city's  investment ;  a  yearly  sum  for  a 
sinking  fund  sufficient  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal before  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ; 
a  sum  for  repairs  and  renewals  equal  to 
4  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  road,  out 
of  which  it  is  kept  in  repair;  and  in 
addition  a  rental  of  $750  a  mile.  The 
fares  are  fixed  at  a  penny  a  mile  and  a 
penny  for  certain  routes  which  in  some 
cases  are  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  on 
which  cars  are  run  in  the  morning  and  at 
night  for  workingmen  at  half  price.  The 
original  lessees  sold  this  lease  for  $750,- 
000,  and  yet  the  purchasing  corporation 
after  some  hard  years  began  to  pay  divi- 
dends, which  since  1880  have  been  from 
9  to  n  per  cent  a  year.  After  1894,  the 
city  will  own  the  tramways  in  perfect 
order,  and  their  cost  will  have  been  paid, 
some  $1,700,000,  so  that  hereafter  they 
will  be  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the 
city. 

Equal  intelligence  has  been  shown  in 
providing  the  city  with  the  water  of  Loch 
Katrine,  and  the  works  have  been  so 
managed  as  to  pay  for  their  maintenance 
and  partly  for  their  cost,  which  will  in 
course  of  years  be  provided  for,  while 
the  rates  have  been  reduced.  The  pres- 
sure is  such,  that  the  expenses  of  the  fire 
department  have  been  so  much  reduced 
that  the  saving  in  this  item  alone  more 
than  equals  the  interest  on  the  entire 
cost  of  the  water  works. 

Take  another  example.  Birmingham 
is  a  city  a  little  larger  than  Boston.  Here 
we  find  liberal  parks,  but  to  those  we  are 
not  unused  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
swimming  baths  "  which  offer  larger 
swimming  facilities,"  says  Mr.  Ralph, 
"  than  the  people  of  New  York  city  ever 
possessed  within  doors  in  public  or  pri- 
vate baths  along  shore  or  in  town  "  ;  and 
every  convenience  for  bathing  is  afforded 
at  the  most  moderate  cost.  Here,  also, 
are  libraries,  an  art  gallery,  and  museum, 
enriched,  it  is  true,  by  donations  from 
private  citizens,  but  supported  at  the  pub- 


lic expense.  Here,  again,  the  gas  works 
belong  to  the  city,  and  while  charging 
reduced  rates  to  the  consumer,  who  now 
pays  about  sixty  cents  a  thousand  feet, 
they  yield  a  handsome  profit  for  the  city 
on  their  large  cost. 

Birmingham,  also,  like  Glasgow,  has 
bought  up  bad  neighborhoods  and  laid 
them  out  again  at  large  original  cost,  but 
so  that  the  enterprise  will  prove  pecun- 
iarily very  profitable,  while  its  main  ob- 
jects, the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
discouragement  of  crime,  have  been 
accomplished,  and  the  death  rate  has 
been  reduced  more  than  one  half. 

The  difficulties  of  draining  a  large  in- 
land city  have  been  grappled  with  and 
overcome.  The  little  river  into  which  it 
naturally  drained  was  wholly  insufficient  for 
a  large  population ;  and,  in  consequence 
a  new  system  was  necessary.  The  city, 
accordingly,  acquired  a  farm  of  1,200 
acres,  into  and  through  which  all  sewage 
is  conducted  by  a  conduit  and  system  of 
filtration.  In  this  way  the  sewage  is 
purified  and  the  farm  fertilized,  so  that 
its  products  are  sold  for  nearly  $125,000 
a  year,  a  little  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
operating  the  system.  All  household 
waste  is  removed  and  treated ;  so  that 
what  is  useful  is  sold,  and  the  rest  is 
burned  or  made,  by  melting,  into  paving 
material. 

Here,  again,  street  railways  are  owned 
by  the  city  and  rented  at  a  profit ;  and 
the  finances  of  the  city  are  so  adminis- 
tered that  the  burden  of  taxation  is  not 
severe,  while  the  debts  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  its  great  improvements  are  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  paid. 

This  is  a  brief  resume  which  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  the  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  business  principles  to  the  con- 
duct of  municipal  affairs.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  us.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers 
which  beset  our  system  arises  from  the 
existence  in  our  cities  and  states  of  large 
aggregations  of  capital,  whose  owners 
have  interests  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  general  public.  A  street  railway 
monopoly  or  a  great  gas  or  water  com- 
pany is  naturally  anxious  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible,  and  to  secure 
whatever  privileges  will  aid  in  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  this  object.  The  public,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  gives  such  a  cor- 
poration its  franchises,  which  permits  it 
to  use  the  streets  and  grants  it  various 
rights,  is  anxious  in  return  to  get  the  best 
possible  accommodation  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  The  attempts  of  the  cor- 
poration to  secure  new  privileges,  and  the 
use  of  those  already  granted  should  be 
carefully  watched  in  the  public  interest, 
so  that  the  fulfilment  of  its  obligations 
may  be  secured.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  always  demagogues  or  honest 
fanatics  or  venal  politicians  who  suggest 
unreasonable  demands  on  the  corpora- 
tion, which  the  persons  interested  in  the 
latter  consider  attacks  upon  their  vested 
rights.  There  is  inevitably  a  conflict  of 
interest,  and  out  of  this  grows  the  danger 
that  the  corporations  will  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  gain  their  ends  defensive  or 
offensive  by  corruption,  and  that  dishon- 
est men  will  seek  municipal  office  in 
order  to  be  corrupted.  When  legislation 
is  for  sale,  no  man  and  no  private  or 
public  right  are  safe  ;  and  it  is  important, 
therefore,  to  have  as  few  great  corpora- 
tions which  may  be  tempted  to  corrupt 
as  possible. 

Both  Glasgow  and  Birmingham  are 
governed  by  a  council  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  members  who  serve 
without  pay,  and  as  the  best  citizens  are 
elected  to  these  offices  it  is  considered 
an  honor  to  serve  the  city.  These  cities 
succeed  in  getting  able  and  honest  men 
to  manage  their  business  and  in  conse- 
quence it  is  managed  well. 

What  do  we  do?  Let  us  take  for  ex- 
ample the  city  of  New  York,  the  largest 
and  richest  city  that  we  have,  the  centre 
of  our  business  intelligence  and  activity. 
What  is  true  of  New  York  is  approx- 
imately true  of  our  other  cities,  though 
misgovernment  is  more  effectively  organ- 
ized there  than  in  any  other  city,  except 
perhaps  Baltimore.  New  York  is  gov- 
erned by  the  political  organization  which 
from  the  name  of  its  headquarters  is 
called  Tammany  Hall,  and  this  in  turn  is 
controlled  by  its  executive  committee. 
This  organization  is  not  interested  in  the 
great  questions  of  national  politics,  the 
tariff,  the  finances,  or  any  foreign  or  do- 
mestic question  of  national  interest.     It 


is  really,  to  use  a  slang  phrase  of  its  own 
invention,  "a  combine"  of  men  who 
wish  to  live  on  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  who  consider  it  no  sin  to  labor  in 
their  vocation.  Their  purpose  is  simply 
to  get  as  large  a  sum  out  of  the  city 
treasury  as  they  can,  and  their  success 
has  been  phenomenal.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  did  a  great  public  service 
by  publishing  the  records  of  the  twenty- 
eight  men  who  now  or  recently  composed 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Tammany. 
It  showed  that  they  are  all  professional 
politicians,  and  that  among  them  are  one 
convicted  murderer,  three  men  who  have 
been  indicted  for  murder,  felonious  as- 
sault, and  bribery,  respectively,  four  pro- 
fessional gamblers,  five  ex-keepers  of 
gambling  houses,  nine  who  either  now  or 
formerly  sold  liquor,  three  whose  fathers 
did,  three  former  pugilists,  four  former 
rowdies,  and  six  members  of  the  famous 
Tweed  gang.  Seventeen  of  these  hold 
office,  seven  formerly  did,  and  two  are 
favored  contractors.  From  a  corrupt 
tree  must  come  corrupt  fruit.  Is  it 
strange  that  the  government  of  New  York 
is  bad?  Is  it  not  strange,  is  it  not  dis- 
graceful, that  such  men  should  be  suffered 
to  govern  the  metropolis  of  our  country, 
and  through  the  bargains  by  which  they 
sell  the  votes  of  their  followers  and  buy 
city  offices  to  very  largely  effect  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  all  live  ? 

Every  city  government  is  not  as  bad  as 
that  of  New  York,  but  everywhere,  with 
rare  exceptions,  inferior  men  are  elected 
to  municipal  office,  and  any  man,  how- 
ever little  his  education  or  his  previous 
training  may  have  fitted  him  for  the  work, 
is  considered  competent  to  deal  with  the 
complicated  problems  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment. A  succession  of  men  more  or 
less  incompetent  follow  each  other  at 
brief  intervals  over  the  stage,  and  as  a 
result  there  is  no  consistent  economical 
administration  of  a  city's  business.  Of 
Boston,  a  year  ago,  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  studying  the  operation  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  said,  "  The  methods  are 
such  that  no  business  house  could  adopt 
them  and  keep  out  of  bankruptcy  six 
months." 

We  are  badly  governed  because  we 
choose  incompetent,  dishonest,  or  at  best 
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inexperienced  men  to  govern  us.  We 
all  admit  the  fact.  We  all  lament  it. 
What  is  the  remedy?  Is  it  possible  that 
a  great  business  people  like  ourselves  is 
powerless  to  change  this  state  of  things? 
Must  we  look  forward  to  an  indefinite 
future  of  tame  submission  to  saloon- 
keepers and  actual  or  probable  convicts? 
Is  there  no  chance  of  a  new  anti-slavery 
movement  in  which  we,  the  slaves,  shall 
rise  against  such  masters? 

No  one  can  answer  these  questions 
without  first  clearly  apprehending  the 
causes  which  have  brought  us  to  our  low 
estate,  nor  are  these  difficult  to  discover. 

In  the  first  place  the  average  American 
takes  very  little  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  city.  He  will  work  hard  and 
contribute  freely  of  his  time  and  money 
in  a  presidential  campaign,  or  in  the 
effort  to  elect  a  governor  or  congress- 
man, though  these  officers  have  less 
power  over  his  daily  life  than  the  alder- 
man who  represents  his  ward.  If  elected 
a  member  of  a  club  committee,  or  a  par- 
ish committee,  or  the  building  committee 
of  some  charitable  institution,  he  will 
give  the  most  conscientious  attention  to 
his  duties.  He  will  work  hard  as  a  di- 
rector of  a  business  corporation  in  which 
his  pecuniary  interests  are  trifling  as  com- 
pared with  his  stake  of  family  health  and 
comfort  and  security  in  the  municipal 
corporation  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
He  will  take  hours  and  perhaps  days  from 
his  business  in  order  to  select  the  hang- 
ings, or  carpets,  or  furniture  for  his  own 
house,  which  are  mere  matters  of  taste, 
but  he  will  not  often  give  an  hour  in  the 
course  of  a  year  to  the  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  his  city's  business.  He  will 
grumble  at  dust,  swear  at  bad  water  or 
foul  smells,  vote  for  his  party  candidate 
if  he  can  do  so  without  too  much  incon- 
venience, complain  of  his  taxes,  and 
think  that  he  has  done  his  full  duty. 
Every  follower  of  Tammany  voted  for 
their  chief  on  election  day ;  30,000  ex- 
cellent citizens  neglected  to  vote  against 
him,  and  Mr.  Astor  said  that  he  had  no 
political  interest  in  New  York. 

We  must  go  deeper,  however.  What 
are  the  causes  of  this  indifference  ?  Can 
we  hope  to  overcome  it  or  must  it  be 
dealt  with  as    a   constant   factor    in  our 


problem?  It  arises  partly  from  the  fact 
that  municipal  politics  seem  petty  as 
compared  with  national  politics,  partly 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  so 
many  years  in  bad  hands  that  a  certain 
stigma  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  is 
attached  to  men  who  are  active  in  them, 
partly  from  the  discouragement  caused  by 
repeated  failures  to  dislodge  bad  men, 
and  the  feeling  that  it  is  idle  for  a  few 
disorganized  citizens  to  contest  the  field 
with  the  well- disciplined  army  which 
obeys  the  "bosses,"  and  in  some  cases 
from  sheer  laziness.  It  is  not  that  Amer- 
icans do  not  know  what  good  government 
is  or  do  not  want  it.  It  is  not  that  they 
are  content  with  their  rulers,  but  they 
find  it  easier  to  pay  a  little  more  in  taxes, 
to  swallow  a  little  dust,  to  breathe  a  little 
foul  air,  and  to  treat  disease  as  inevitable, 
than  to  spend  in  working  for  the  public 
time  and  money  for  which  no  one  thanks 
them,  and  which  are  taken  from  lucrative 
business,  or  from  rest  and  recreation. 

Another  cause  which  blinds  the  eye  of 
the  citizen  and  paralyzes  his  energy  is 
the  idea  which  politicians  so  carefully 
cherish,  that  political  parties  should  carry 
their  contests  into  municipal  elections, 
that  if  a  man  is  in  favor  of  tariff  reform 
he  must  vote  for  the  Tammany  candidate 
for  mayor,  or  if  he  favors  the  McKinley 
Bill  that  he  cannot  safely  support  a  can- 
didate for  mayor  who  is  selected  from  the 
Democratic  party.  The  superstition  goes 
so  far  that  men  who  joined  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1856  because  they  were 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  territories,  and  who  supported  it 
because  they  believed  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
feel  bound,  twenty-five  years  after  all 
these  objects  are  accomplished,  to  vote 
for  a  Republican  candidate  for  sheriff 
whom  they  know  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  the 
office.  If  their  arguments  were  extended 
in  plain  English  it  would  astonish  them. 

"  I  believed  in  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and,  therefore,  I  vote  for  a  man  now  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  either  and  whose  business  it  is 
to  keep  our  streets  clean  simply  because  he  calls 
himselt  a  Republican,  though  I  know  that  he  is 
incompetent.  In  short,  I  am  still  so  busy  restor- 
ing the  Union  and  freeing  the  slaves,  that  I  have 
no  time  to  think  of  clean  streets  or  pure  water." 
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A  third  cause  of  our  trouble  may  per- 
haps best  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison. 
A  manufacturing  corporation,  whose  stock- 
holders include  Republicans,  Democrats, 
Prohibitionists,  and  Mugwumps,  desires  a 
president.  Those  who  are  interested 
choose  some  man  of  acknowledged  ability, 
and,  without  asking  what  his  political 
opinions  are,  say  to  him  : 

"  Become  our  president  and  we  will  pay  you  an 
adequate  salary;  we  will  give  you  the  assistance 
of  the  best  directors  that  we  can  select  from  our 
own  members;  you  shall  have  power  to  manage 
our  business  as  you  think  best,  subject  to  their  ad- 
vice, and  if  you  succeed,  you  shall  keep  the  place 
as  long  as  you  like." 

The  city  seeking  a  mayor  says  to  the 
same  man  : 

"Do  you  wish  to  become  our  mayor?  You 
must  first  agree  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  cam- 
paign fund  for  expenses.  You  must  then  satisfy 
the  heads  of  certain  factions  that  they  and  their 
followers  have  something  to  gain  by  your  election, 
and  they  are  practical  men  who  are  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  vague  expressions  of  good  will,  and 
will  want  something  very  definite.  You  must 
then  take  the  chances  of  a  campaign  in  which  all 
your  sins  and  many  which  you  have  never  com- 
mitte  1  will  be  marshalled  against  you  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  you  will  be  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
misrepresentation.  If  you  are  elected,  we  shall 
give  you  very  small  pay  and  a  board  of  directors 
who  will  be  incompetent  to  held  you,  and  en- 
tirely competent  to  embarrass  and  perplex  you  at 
every  turn.  You  will  receive  plenty  of  criticism 
from  every  corrupt  politician  whose  demands  you 
either  cannot  or  will  not  gratify,  but  little  or  no 
encouragement  or  support  from  good  citizens  who 
are  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  or  too  modest 
to  give  you  much  attention  or  assistance  or  even  ap- 
plause, and  who  treat  your  good  works  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  while  they  are  swift  to  visit  on  you 
not  only  your  own  sins  but  the  shortcomings  of 
every  city  official;  and  when  your  term  is  over 
and  you  are  beginning  to  learn  the  duties  of  your 
office,  we  will  remove  you  in  order  to  put  some 
other  unfortunate  victim  in  your  place." 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  private  cor- 
poration gets  its  president,  and  the  city 
is  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  its  mayor? 

There  are  three  motives  which  may  in- 
duce good  men  to  take  public  office : 
The  desire  for  money,  the  desire  for 
honor,  and  public  spirit,  or  the  sense  of 
duty.  We  appeal  to  neither.  Our  salaries 
are  inadequate  even  if  we  could  promise 
a  tenure  of  office  during  good  behavior. 
Municipal  office  has  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  especially  honorable  ;  and 
however  keen  may  be  his  sense  of  duty, 


it  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  public-spirited 
citizen  that  he  ought  to  seek  municipal 
office  and  engineer  his  own  campaign. 
Until  the  people  whose  business  is  to  be 
done  are  sufficiently  interested  in  having 
it  done  well  to  select  good  officers,  elect 
them,  and  keep  them  in  office  by  proper 
support,  our  citizens  will  continue  to  be 
governed  by  incompetent  men  and  per- 
sons who  make  office  profitable  in  ille- 
gitimate ways. 

There  is  another  thing  which  cannot 
be  neglected  in  enumerating  the  causes 
which  contribute  to  misrule  in  our  cities. 
They  contain  a  large  number  of  ignorant 
voters,  mainly  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,, 
many  of  whom  know  nothing  of  our  gov- 
ernment or  even  of  our  language,  and 
who  are  easily  led  by  a  few  men  whose 
influence  is  for  sale,  and  whose  prejudices 
are  easily  inflamed.  These  men  are 
ignorant,  not  wicked.  They  can  be  in- 
fluenced for  good  as  well  as  for  bad. 
They  do  not  want  bad  water,  bad  air,  and 
squalid  abodes.  They  do  not  wish  to 
see  their  families  die  of  infectious  dis- 
orders, and  if  they  could  be  made  to 
understand  the  facts  they  would  be  ready 
to  vote  for  everything  which  will  improve 
their  condition.  Their  numbers  make 
them  an  element  in  the  situation  which 
must  be  considered.  How  are  these 
causes  to  be  dealt  with  ?  How  shall  we 
reform  our  system  so  that  the  business  of 
our  cities  may  be  done  by  competent 
men?     These  are  the  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  municipal  business 
must  be  entirely  divorced  from  national 
politics.  If  party  organizations  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  elections  of  good  mayors 
and  aldermen,  they  must  be  organizations 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  national  parties 
and  made  up  on  different  lines.  When 
the  president  of  a  railroad  or  a  bank,  or 
the  treasurer  of  a  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion is  to  be  elected,  the  stockholders  do* 
not  divide  themselves  into  two  hostile 
camps  according  to  their  views  upon  the 
tariff  or  the  fisheries,  or  their  opinions 
upon  the  questions  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  struggle  for  victory  over  each 
other.  They  recognize  the  fact  that 
their  interests  in  the  corporation  are 
identical,  and  they  co-operate  to  find 
some  man  whose  ability  and  experience 
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fit  him  to  superintend  the  corporation's 
business.  If  differences  arise  among  them, 
they  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  fitness  of  different  candidates, 
but  no  one  denies  that  the  fittest  man 
should  be  selected.  There  is  a  close 
parallel  between  the  business  of  a  great 
railroad  corporation  and  the  business  of  a 
great  city.  Both  require  great  admin- 
istrative and  financial  ability ;  skill  in 
the  selection  of  men,  power  of  organiza- 
tion, and  strength  of  will.  The  ability 
to  organize  a  force  which  will  run  trains 
for  freight  and  passengers  economically 
and  efficiently  is  not  in  kind  different 
from  the  ability  to  organize  a  force  which 
will  clean  or  pave  streets  regularly  and 
well.  The  ability  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults from  a  given  expenditure  of  money 
in  well  built  railroads  and  strong  bridges 
is  of  the  same  character  as  the  ability  to 
get  like  results  from  a  similar  expendi- 
ture in  well-constructed  sewers  or  water 
works.  The  man  who  can  deal  success- 
fully with  rival  companies  competing  for 
his  business,  can  meet  with  equal  success 
the  demands  of  street  railway  companies 
or  gas  companies  competing  with  each 
other  to  obtain  franchises  from  the  city. 
The  same  financial  skill  which  preserves 
the  proper  ratio  between  the  income  and 
expenses  of  a  business  corporation  will 
find  ample  opportunity  to  display  itself  in 
dealing  with  the  finances  of  a  municipal 
corporation. 

Railroading,  as  it  is  beginning  to  be 
called,  is  a  profession  which  offers  to 
those  who  adopt  it  a  definite  career. 
The  opportunities  are  great,  but  he  who 
would  seize  them  must  fit  himself  for  the 
work  by  special  training.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  has  its  own  college  at 
Altoona,  where  young  men  can  learn  the 
business  of  managing  a  railroad.  The 
graduates  of  this  college  begin  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  and  gradually  climb 
up.  The  man  who  wishes  to  superin- 
tend a  woollen  mill  or  a  paper  mill  begins 
as  a  hand  in  his  father's  mill  perhaps. 
In  every  private  business,  men  recognize 
the  necessity  of  learning  how  the  work 
should  be  done  before  they  begin  to  do 
it.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  business 
which  is  done  for  a  city,  but  here  we  act 
as   if  no    training  was   necessary.     Why 


should  not  our  cities  offer  young  men 
who  will  learn  how  to  do  their  business  as 
honorable  and  certain  a  career  as  cotton 
mills  and  railroads  offer?  Should  we 
not  all  rejoice  if  our  municipal  business 
was  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  to  do  it 
well,  and  have  we  not  energy  and  sense 
enough  to  secure  so  desirable  a  result? 
Let  us  simply,  as  members  of  a  great 
business  corporation,  apply  the  same  rules 
to  the  selection  of  our  president  and 
directors  that  are  followed  by  stockholders 
in  smaller  business  corporations.  In- 
stead of  letting  a  number  of  politicians 
associated  with  the  national  parties  meet 
and  nominate  some  of  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  the  offices  of  the  city,  why 
should  not  we  have  an  entirely  new  de- 
parture? Why  should  not  the  business 
men  of  the  city,  irrespective  of  their 
political  or  religious  opinions,  form  a 
municipal  party  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  electing  competent  municipal  officers,, 
and  keeping  them  in  office  as  long  as 
they  do  their  work  well?  It  would  be 
easy  to  draw  a  platform  for  such  a  party,  up- 
on which  the  whole  city  could  stand.  Here 
is  a  specimen  plank  :  "  Resolved  that  we 
are  in  favor  of  having  the  streets  properly 
paved  and  regularly  swept."  The  party 
standing  for  this,  and  this  alone,  with  an 
organization  in  each  precinct,  would  soon 
number  every  one  who  wished  to  have 
the  city's  business  done  on  business  prin- 
ciples, and  against  such  a  party  the  petty 
politicians,  who  live  by  plundering  the 
city,  would  be  powerless.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty  in  Philadelphia  has  shown 
what  can  be  done  by  a  small  organization 
of  citizens  aiming  only  at  the  public  good. 
Once  break  down  the  superstition  that 
national  politics  have  something  to  do 
with  city  business,  and  it  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  unite  all  citizens  who* 
want  clean  streets,  good  water,  pure  air, 
good  drainage,  and  everything  else  that 
good  government  means,  in  a  municipal 
party  which  will  be  powerful  enough  to- 
insure  good  government. 

To  make  the  distinction  between 
national  politics  and  municipal  business 
complete,  the  municipal  election  should  be 
held  say  in  May,  and  the  municipal  year 
should  begin  July  i.  The  greater  inter- 
val between  the  elections  the  more  diffi- 
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cult  it  becomes  to  sell  a  Congressman  for 
a  Sheriff  or  a  Mayor  for  a  President. 
The  more  completely  municipal  business 
can  be  divorced  from  national  politics, 
the  better  for  us  all. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  apathy 
which  makes  so  many  citizens  neglect 
their  political  duties  can  be  overcome  at 
intervals.  The  people  are  capable  of  a 
great  uprising  such  as  drove  the  Tweed 
ring  into  exile  or  prison,  whenever  things 
have  reached  such  a  pass  as  to  become 
unbearable  ;  but  where  elections  are  fre- 
quent men  become  negligent,  both  be- 
cause they  weary  of  the  efforts  necessary 
to  victory  in  a  political  campaign,  and 
because  they  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  if  the  election  goes  wrong 
it  will  be  easy  to  correct  the  mischief 
next  year.  This  tendency  can  in  part 
be  met  by  making  the  elections  less  fre- 
quent, thus  giving  municipal  officers 
longer  terms  and  making  it  easier  to 
bring  out  the  voters  who  may  be  willing 
once  in  three  or  four  years  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  rather  than  be  misgoverned 
for  so  long  a  period. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  positions  in 
the  city  employ  attractive  to  such  men  as 
we  need,  men  of  ability  and  character. 
To  fill  the  higher  offices  in  a  city  govern- 
ment requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
hard  work,  and  we  cannot  organize  our 
government  upon  the  theory  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  most  capable 
citizens  will  sacrifice  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest.  In  the  long  run  we 
must  pay  for  good  work  if  we  expect  to 
get  it.  We  cannot  compete  with  private 
employers  unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  as 
much.  The  work  of  governing  a  city  is 
not  especially  agreeable,  and  the  city  can 
well  afford  to  pay  for  the  best  talent  that 
can  be  had.  Large  salaries  are  not  so 
expensive  as  large  stealings  and  poor 
work.  The  men  who  now  pretend  to 
serve  our  cities  without  compensation  are 
often  better  paid  than  the  men  who  re- 
ceive the  largest  salaries  that  private  cor- 
porations offer.  The  sound  business  rule 
is  to  pay  good  wages  for  good  work,  and 
to  expect  nothing  for  nothing.  If  we 
have  not  time  to  govern  ourselves,  we 
must  pay  some  one  else  to  do  our 
work, 


Money  alone  will  not  get  such  men  as 
we  need.  There  must  be  some  assurance 
of  permanence,  some  hope  of  promotion. 
We  must  offer  a  career,  if  we  would  tempt 
into  our  service  the  able  young  men  who 
every  year  are  choosing  their  professions. 
No  man  who  can  do  anything  else  will 
accept  employment  where  good  service 
does  not  help  him  and  where  he  is  liable 
to  be  turned  out  at  a  moment's  notice. 
If  sound  business  principles  could  be 
adopted,  a  successful  city  officer  would 
be  called  from  one  city  to  another  as  an 
able  railway  superintendent  is  called  to 
continually  better  positions,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  municipal  administration  would 
be  extremely  attractive..  Is  it  impossible 
in  America  to  create  such  a  profession? 
Are  we  forever  bound  to  our  present  un- 
businesslike method  of  selecting  our 
officers  at  random,  and  turning  them  out 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  know  their  busi- 
ness ? 

With  citizens  organized  to  insure  good 
municipal  government,  it  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  by  proper  effort  to  reach 
and  influence  the  mass  of  ignorant  voters, 
who  now  help  the  vicious  bosses  to  gov- 
ern our  cities,  but  it  is  the  part  of  pru- 
dence not  to  take  too  many  chances 
against  ourselves.  We  are  struggling 
with  a  great  many  complicated  questions, 
which  it  takes  intelligence  to  understand. 
They  are  to  be  settled  by  gradually  edu- 
cating the  people.  Public  opinion  is  the 
ultimate  force  in  this  country,  if  not,  in- 
deed, everywhere,  but  it  takes  time  and 
effort  to  create  and  direct  it.  A  colony 
of  Italians,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  or 
Irish,  preserving  their  national  language 
and  their  national  ideas,  and  living  as 
foreigners  among  us  is  very  difficult  to 
reach,  but  their  votes  count  just  as  much 
as  the  votes  of  the  most  highly  educated 
men  among  us.  We  must  make  our  nat- 
uralization laws  more  stringent.  It  is 
not  consistent  with  business  principles 
to  admit  men  as  equal  partners  in  a  pros- 
perous firm,  who  bring  neither  experience 
nor  capital,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
business,  and  do  not  even  speak  the  same 
language  with  the  other  partners.  We 
certainly  may  insist  that  a  man  shall  not 
vote  here  until  he  has  been  here  long 
enough  to  understand  our  institutions  and 
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peak  our  language,  as  we  must  have  an 
rbitrary  rule,  it  would  seem  safe  to  re- 
uire  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  residence, 
"his  may  operate  severely  in  a  few  cases, 
mt  the  country  will  not  suffer,  and  its 
aterest  demands  that  we  should  organize 
nd  educate  the  citizens  that  we  now 
ave  until  they  are  better  able  to  govern 
hemselves  before  we  undertake  to  admit 
iany  more  voters  with  the  traditions, 
ieas,  and  interests  of  foreigners. 

The  tendency  in  this  country  is  to  con- 
entrate  municipal  authority  in  a  few 
ands.  In  Glasgow  and  Birmingham  the 
►est  results  are  achieved  by  enlisting  a 
irge  number  of  able  citizens  and  divid- 
ig  the  work  among  them,  some  taking 
harge  of  sewers,  others  of  lights,  others 
if  water,  etc.  It  makes  little  difference 
mich  system  prevails  if  only  good  men 
re  induced  to  do  the  work.  Make  it  in 
lopular  estimation  as  great  a  tribute  to  a 
dan's  business  ability  to  make  him  an 
lderman  as  it  is  to  make  him  a  director 
if  a  bank  or  railroad  and  men  will  be 
lad  to  take  positions  in  the  city  govern- 
ment. Make  it,  as  it  is  to-day,  rather  a 
uestionable  distinction  to  be  prominent 
a  city  politics,  and  except  the  few  whose 
tublic  spirit  leads  them  to  do  a  disagree- 
ble  public  duty  or  whose  ambition  makes 
hem  take  municipal  office  as  the  first 
tep  in  public  life,  the  men  who  hold  city 
iffice  will  do  neither  their  city  nor  them- 
elves  any  credit.  If  your  city  officers 
re  bad  men  we  cannot  have  too  few. 
)f  aldermen  or  councilmen  who  intrigue 


for  patronage  or  consider  only  what  their 
votes  or  influence  in  the  city  legislature 
can  be  made  to  yield,  the  fewer  we  have 
the  better. 

Once  persuade  the  people  that  the 
government  of  a  city  is  a  mere  matter  of 
business  and  induce  them  to  treat  it  as 
such,  and  municipal  reform  is  assured. 

The  experiment  is  worth  trying.  Let 
even  twenty  of  the  men  in  any  city  who 
are  its  business  leaders  meet  and  really 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  economical  municipal  government. 
Let  them  each  agree  to  give  say  two 
hours  a  week  to  the  work.  Let  them 
take  measures  to  organize  their  fellow 
citizens  of  all  classes  in  support  of  their 
movement,  and  let  them  show  the  same 
intelligence  and  energy  that  they  exhibit 
in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  business 
corporations  in  which  they  are  directors. 
Let  them  select  their  candidates  and 
agree  to  pay  them  what  their  time  is 
fairly  worth,  to  stand  by  them,  and  to 
keep  them  in  office  as  long  as  they  do 
their  work  well.  Can  any  one  doubt  that 
such  intelligent  and  organized  effort  would 
succeed?  If  there  are  difficulties  cannot 
such  men  find  means  to  overcome  them? 
Whoever  answers  these  questions  in  the 
negative  must  admit  that  Republican  in- 
stitutions are  a  failure  when  applied  to 
municipal  government,  or,  at  least,  that 
we  must  submit  to  years  more  of  ineffi- 
ciency, corruption,  plunder,  and  disgrace 
before  that  public  spirit  is  developed 
which  is  necessary  to  their  success. 
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By   Charles  Edwin  Markham. 

HE  Time-Spirit  cries  from  its  cleft  in  the  ages  :  — 
Work  is  thy  burden.  O  man,  and  more  work  is  thy  wages : 
Rest  is  endeavor  ; 
Then  forward  forever! 

Every  attainment  is  only  a  camp  for  the  night : 

When  the  daybreak  comes  pushing  its  beams  through  the  mist, 
Rebuilding  the  palace  of  light ; 

Then  up  and  away  toward  the  summit  afar  — 
Toward  the  peak  hanging  dream-like  and  eerie, 

Under  the  morning  star. 


GENERAL  ARMSTRONG  AND    THE    HAMPTON 
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By  Edwin  A.  Start. 
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View  of  the  Water  Front  of  the  Hampton   Buildings. 


AT  the  lower  end  of  the  peninsula 
lying  between  the  York  and  James 
Rivers  in  Virginia,  the  Hampton 
Institute  looks  out  from  Hampton  Creek 
upon  the  pleasant  waters  of  Hampton 
Roads  and  the  blue  reaches  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  beyond.  All  about  it  land  and 
water  are  eloquent  with  the  fact  and 
romance  of  history.  This  little  penin- 
sula saw  the  planting  of  English  civiliza- 
tion in  the  New  World.  On  it  was 
Jamestown,  the  first  English  settlement, 
now  marked  only  by  an  ancient  ruin  and 
a  few  graves  of  the  worthies  and  un- 
worthies  of  the  days  of  Captain  John 
Smith.  On  the  higher  ridge  between 
the  rivers,  old  Williamsburg,  the  site  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  still  preserves 
the  flavor  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  it  was  the  stately  colonial  capital 
where  the  royal  governors  held  their 
almost  royal  court,  and  the  Burgesses,  led 
by  Patrick  Henry,  denounced  George  the 
III.  On  the  bank  of  the  York  is  York- 
town,  into  which  "the  boy"  Lafayette 
toled  Cornwallis,  that  Washington  might 
bring  down  the  allied  armies  to  strike  the 
final  blow  to  British  power  in  the  colonies. 
These  are  great  landmarks  of  the  coun- 
try's early  history.  Of  the  lesser  and 
personal  associations  connected  with  them 
the  peninsula  is  full.  At  its  lower  end, 
marking  the  gateway  of  Hampton  Roads, 


is  Old  Point  Comfort,  originally  named 
Point  Comfort  by  the  grateful  adventurers 
sent  out  by  the  London  Company  in 
1607,  who  found  refuge  behind  its  pro- 
tecting arm  from  one  of  the  storms  com- 
mon in  those  latitudes.  Old  Point  is 
familiar  now  as  a  pleasure  and  health  re- 
sort, just  as  it  was  before  the  Civil  War 
had  turned  the  whole  peninsula  into  an 
immense  military  depot  and  hospital. 
At  the  head  of  Hampton  Creek  above 
the  Institute  is  the  brisk  little  city  of 
Hampton,  very  modern  now  in  its  ap- 
pearance, though  it  was  among  the 
"  plantations,  towns,  and  hundreds " 
represented  in  the  first  American  legis- 
lative assembly  at  Jamestown  in  1619. 
Its  people  suffered  greatly  in  the  war,  as 
did  those  of  the  whole  peninsula,  but 
they  accepted  the  result  in  a  brave  spirit, 
came  back  to  their  homes,  enfered  various 
lines  of  business,  and  built  the  new 
Hampton  on  what  was  left  of  the  old. 
Beyond  Hampton  is  Newport  News, 
destined  to  be  an  important  port,  and 
already  doing  an  immense  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  business,  and  pushing  for- 
ward in  most  aggressive  fashion.  A  line 
of  electric  railway  now  running  from  Old 
Point  to  Hampton  will  soon  be  extended 
to  Newport  News,  and  will  cause  a 
development  of  property  all  along  the 
water  front  of  the  peninsula  on  Hampton 
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Roads.  Adjoining  the  Institute  grounds 
is  a  great  National  Soldiers'  Home,  with 
•nearly  three  thousand  inmates,  and  within 
the  grounds  is  a  well-cared-for  national 
cemetery,  with  its  plain  rows  of  white 
headstones,  rank  upon  rank,  marking  the 
graves  of  almost  seven  thousand  of  the 
men  who  fought  for  the  flag  that  now 
flies  continually  over  their 
earthly  resting-place.  At 
Old  Point  are  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, the  largest  military  post 
in  the  United  States,  and 
the  great  hotels. 

Thus  the  lower  part  of 
the  peninsula  is  teeming 
with  busy  life,  and  typical 
forms  of  the  new  and  the 
old  regime  confront  each 
other  as  nowhere  else  in 
our  new  land.  Across  the 
Roads  are  the  active  com- 
mercial city  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  with  its  navy 
yard.  The  tide  of  three 
wars  has  rolled  over  the 
peninsula,  leaving  its  sinis- 
ter traces  and  treasured  me- 
mories of  great  events  be- 
hind it ;  and  on  the  pleasant 
waters  of  Hampton  Roads 
the  last  of  these  wars  saw 
naval  warfare  revolution- 
ized, when  John  Ericsson's 
Monitor  fought  its  historic 
duel  with  the  Merrwiac. 

It  was  more  than  an  ac- 
cidental coincidence  that 
the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute  was 
opened,  in  1868,  amid  such 
surroundings.  There  is  a 
distinct  historic  significance 
in  the  association  of  the 
work  it  was  placed  there  to  do  with  these 
landmarks  of  the  national  development. 

In  1866,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  district,  comprising  the  ten  coun- 
ties centring  at  Hampton.  He  was  then 
twenty-seven  years  old,  an  unknown, 
young  officer  of  the  Union  Army.  He 
had  gone  out  from  Williams  College  at 
the  call  of  his  country,  served  as  captain 
and  major  in  the  125th  New  York  Volun- 


teers, as  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel 
of  the  Ninth  and  Eighth  United  States 
colored  troops,  and  for  meritorious  ser- 
vice had  received  the  brevet  rank  of  a 
general  officer.  The  qualities  that  have 
always  distinguished  the  man  made  him  a 
good  soldier  and  leader.  He  was  cool, 
intrepid,  prompt  in   action,  with   a   dash 
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and  energy  that  recognized  no  obstacle, 
inflexible  in  the  performance  of  duty,  but 
large-hearted,  kind,  and  chivalrous  —  a 
brave,  unselfish,  knightly  nature.  This  man 
found  here  the  centre  of  the  great  con- 
traband camps  formed  by  the  negroes  who 
gathered  here  this  strong  and  advanced 
government  post  as  at  a  haven  of  refuge. 
The  whole  lower  peninsula  was  a  vast 
military  depot,  hospital,  and  contraband 
camp.     A  school  for  negro  children  had 
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been  started  here,  in  1862,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Peake,  an  ex-slave,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
but  the  multitude  of  ignorant,  helpless 
blacks  there  gathered  foreshadowed  in  its 
most  discouraging  form  the  great  national 
problem  of  the  coming  years. 

It  was  one  of  those  times  of  trial  that 
requires  men  —  and  the  man  came. 
General  Armstrong  tells  us  that  during  the 
war  a  day  dream  of  the  Hampton  school, 
nearly  as  it  now  is,  had  come  to  him. 
When  he  was  assigned  to  the  Hampton 
district  by  General  Howard  he  saw  at 
once  the  practical  advantages  of  the  place 
as  a  location  for  such  a  school,  its  his- 
toric significance,  and  the  pressing  need 
of  such  a  work  to  be  done  there  and 
then. 

How  General  Arnr+rong  came  to  see 
so  clearly  what  anothei  man  might  have 
overlooked,  is  explained  in  part  by  his 
parentage  and  early  surroundings.  He 
was  born  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in 
1839,  m  ^e  active  period  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  that  gave  to  the  Islands  a 
Christian  civilization.  His  parents  were 
prominent  among  the  pioneer  mis- 
sionaries. His  father,  Richard  Arm- 
strong, came  from  Pennsylvania,  was  of 
good  Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  a  man  of 
strong  intellect,  great  energy,  and  inten- 
sity of  purpose,  qualities  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  his  son.  Richard  Armstrong 
occupied  a  position  of  great  influence, 
and  was  minister  of  education  for  Hawaii 
from  1847  until  his  death  in  i860.  The 
mother  of  General  Armstrong  was  Clarissa 
Chapman  of  Massachusetts,  a  worthy 
companion  of  her  husband  and  a  sharer 
in  his  great  work.  The  youth  of  Samuel 
Chapman  Armstrong  was  thus  passed  in 
close  association  with  the  great  work  of 
Christianizing  Hawaii,  and  organizing 
there  a  stable  government  and  a  thorough 
educational  system.  There  he  gathered 
from  the  Hilo  manual  training  school, 
under  David  B.  Lyman  and  his  wife,  in- 
spiration which  has  borne  fruit  in  Hamp- 
ton. General  Armstrong  says  of  the 
results  of  this  formative  period  of  his 
life: 

"It  meant  something  to  the  Hampton  school, 
and  perhaps  to  the  ex-slaves  of  America,  that, 
from    1820   to    i860,  the   distinctively  missionary 


period,  there  was  worked  out  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  the  problem  of  the  emancipation,  en- 
franchisement, and  Christian  civilization  of  a 
dark-skinned  Polynesian  people  in  many  respects 
like  the  negro  race." 

General  Armstrong  studied  under  the 
Beckwiths,  who  did  so  much  for  educa- 
tion in  Hawaii,  and  entered  Oahu  Col- 
lege. After  his  father's  death  he  came 
to  America  and  entered  Williams  College, 
where  he  received  the  further  inspiration 
of  the  pure,  strong  wisdom  of  Mark 
Hopkins.  Then  came  the  war,  and  in 
its  dash  and  action  the  young  officer 
found  opportunity  to  study,  with  the  rare 
and  unfailing  sympathy  that  marks  his 
character,  the  nature  and  capabilities  of 
the  colored  people.  He  saw  them  in  the 
trying  position  of  soldiers  on  the  march, 
in  camp,  and  in  action.  He  saw  what 
they  could  accomplish  under  leadership. 
He  found  them  brave  and  faithful  soldiers, 
and  eager  learners.  He  found  them 
docile  and  full  of  resource.  He  says : 
"  The  negro  in  a  tight  place  is  a  genius." 
He  compared  them  with  the  Hawaiians, 
in  whom  he  had  seen  the  seeds  of  edu- 
cation germinate  and  bear  fruit.  And 
so,  when  he  assumed  his  office  at  Hamp- 
ton, on  a  peninsula  which  projected  itself 
into  the  heart  of  the  South  and  was 
crowded  with  negroes,  he  was  fully 
equipped  for  the  task  for  which  every 
circumstance  of  his  early  life  seemed  to 
have  prepared  him. 

When,  in  1867,  General  Armstrong  sug- 
gested the  school  to  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  it  was  received  with 
favor,  and  an  estate  of  125  acres,  known 
as  Little  Scotland,  was  purchased.  The 
tract  has  since  been  increased  to  190 
acres.  The  man  first  chosen  by  the 
association  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
declined,  and  General  Armstrong  was 
called  upon  and  accepted.  Since  that 
time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  this  work 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose  that  has 
never  failed,  with  an  energy  that  has 
never  slept,  with  a  faith  and  courage  that 
have  conquered  scepticism  and  faint- 
heartedness, and  a  forgetfulness  of  self 
that  has  won  the  respect  of  every  one 
who  has  been  privileged  to  really  under- 
stand this  man's  greatness  of  soul  and 
keenness  of  intellect. 
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It  was  a  Herculean  task  to  which  he 
addressed  himself.  The  Institute  of  to- 
day resembles  in  few  things,  save  the 
spirit  that  pervades  it,  the  Institute  of 
those  early  years.  Of  the  pleasant 
grounds  and  broad  lawns  along  the  water 
front,  fully  five  acres  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea.  The  original  buildings 
were  the  old  mansion  house,  a  fine  type 
of  the  Virginia  house,  and  a  brick  mill. 
These,  with  the  old  hospital  barracks, 
were  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
school.  The  resources  of  the  school  in 
money  were  small.  They  have  never 
been  large.  Its  existence  has  been  as- 
sured only  by  earnest,  persistent  work. 
Through  General  Howard  and  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  $50,000  was  obtained  in 
the  early  days,  and,  in  1869,  the  first  con- 
tribution of  $70  from  Boston  came  in, 
the  forerunner  of  large  donations  from  a 
city  which  has  always  stood  foremost  in 
its  faith  in  Hampton  and  Hampton's 
chief.     In   1870,  there  were  fifty  pupils. 


In  that  year  the  large  brick  school  build- 
ing known  as  Academic  Hall  was  erected, 
the  first  to  be  constructed  for  the  school. 
The  construction  of  Virginia  Hall,  the 
largest  of  the  school  buildings,  was  begun 
in  1873,  on  a  capital  of  faith  and  hope, 
but  the  construction  was  never  delayed 
for  lack  of  funds,  although  the  building 
cost  nearly  $80,000,  and  when  finished 
it  was  paid  for.  Only  the  most  daunt- 
less spirit  could  have  undertaken  such  a 
task.  In  those  early  days  only  General 
Armstrong's  intense  energy  enabled  him 
to  maintain  his  idea  of  the  form  of  edu- 
cation to  be  adopted  at  Hampton  and 
to  keep  the  practical  and  industrial  feat- 
ures in  place  as  the  heart  of  the  system. 
Theoretical  educators  looked  with  distrust 
upon  the  humble  avocations  in  which  he 
employed  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
students,  whom  he  should  be  training 
to  be  statesmen  and  scholars ;  but  he 
better  understood  the  life  and  require- 
ments of   the   colored  people,   and  with 
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fuller  knowledge  his  plan  has  found  its 
just  recognition  and  approval. 

In  1873,  the  Institute  had  five  buildings 
and  175  students.  Now  it  has  an  average 
of  about  650  boarding  students,  averaging 
18  years  of  age,  130  of  whom  are  Indians. 
There  are  also  in  attendance  at  the 
Whittier  school  from  250  to  300  children. 
There  are  over  80  officers,  teachers  and 
assistants,  of  whom  about  one  half  are 
in  the  industrial  departments  and  shops. 
It  is  believed  that  with  these  numbers 
the  school  has  reached  its  limit  of  effi- 
ciency, and  any  steps  to  be  made  in  ad- 
vance will  be  taken  on  the  line  of  quality 
of  work  and  improvement  of  equipment, 
rather  than  on  the  line  of  enlargement. 
The  first  class  graduated  in  187 1,  and 
there  are  now  723  graduates,  and  about 
as  many  returned  students  who  did  not 
regularly  graduate,  but  who  diffuse  Hamp- 
ton influence  about  them,  nevertheless. 
Of  the  graduates,  25  are  Indians;  while 
345  Indian  students  returned  to  their 
reservations  without  graduating. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  work  of 
Hampton,  the  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  school, 


in  the  heart  of  the  black  belt,  has  been 
established  by  a  graduate  of  Hampton, 
and  is  officered  by  Hampton  graduates; 
so  that  its  great  and  growing  work  is 
properly  a  part  of  the  history  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute.  Hundreds  of  similar 
schools  on  a  smaller  scale,  all  through  the 
South,  are  also  outgrowths  of  the  prolific 
parent  stem. 

There  are  now  over  forty  buildings, 
and  from  the  water  the  Institute  has  the 
appearance  of  a  small  city,  with  its  many 
busy  industries  and  its  population  of 
nearly  a  thousand  people. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  is  many- 
sided  and  is  pursued  untiringly,  every 
hour  of  the  day  or  evening  being  oc- 
cupied with  some  duty,  the  round  of 
work  being  varied  at  intervals  by  plea- 
sant, social  diversions.  The  Institute  is 
primarily  an  industrial  school.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  General  Armstrong's 
statement  of  his  plan  for  the  school : 

"  To  train  selected  negro  youth  who  should  go 
out  and  teach  and  lead  their  people,  first  by  ex- 
ample, by  getting  land  and  homes;  to  give  them 
not  a  dollar  that  they  could  earn  for  themselves; 
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to  teach  respect  for  labor,  to  replace  stupid 
drudgery  with  skilled  hands;  and,  to  these  ends, 
to  build  up  an  industrial  system,  for  the  sake  not 
only  of  self-support  and  intelligent  labor,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  character." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  system  is  five- 
fold —  intellectual,  industrial,  economic, 
moral,  and  social.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  to  work,  to  look  after  their 
own  wants,  and  be  helpful  to  others.  They 
are  paid  for  all  work  done  for  the  In- 
stitute, and  they   pay  for  what   they   re- 


Memorial   Church  from   Hampton   River. 


ceive.  The  book-keeping  in  the  trea- 
surer's office  is  done  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  Every  detail  is  preserved.  A 
ledger  account  is  kept  with  each  student, 
who  is  taught  to  arrange  his  business 
affairs  with  the  school  in  a  business-like 
manner.  The  girls  make  their  own 
clothing,  but  the  clothing  and  furnishings 
for  the  boys  are  all  made  in  the  shops  of 
the  school  by  student  labor,  drawn  when 
needed  by  the  student,  on  orders  issued 
by  the  business  agent,  and  charged  to  the 
student's  account.  The  board  of  the 
students  is  charged  at  ten  dollars  a 
month,  which  includes  all  "  living "  ex- 
penses and  medical  care  by  the  resident 
physician.  Tuition  is  provided  for 
by  free  scholarships  of  seventy  dollars 
a  year ;  and  so  carefully  are  the  re- 
cords kept  that  donors  of  these 
scholarships  can  inform  themselves 
as  to  the  use  made  of  their  money 
in  any  individual  case,  and 
of  the  after  career  of  the 
beneficiary.  There  is  no 
slackness  in  the  management 
of  any  of  the  thousand  and 
one  details  at  Hampton,  and 
the  financial  accounts  in  par- 
ticular are  a  marvel  of  accu- 
rate detail. 

For    the    organization    of 
this  department,  as  for  much 
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else  in  its  work  and  prosperity,  Hampton 
Institute  is  indebted  to  the  late  General 
James  F.  B.  Marshall,  who  was  the 
Sunday-school  teacher  of  General  Arm- 
strong in  Honolulu,  and  who  went  to 
Hampton  as  the  Institute's  resident 
trustee  and  first  treasurer,  filling  that 
position  for  many  years  and  working 
loyally  for  the  school,  as  he  did  for  every 
noble  work  for  humanity,  throughout  his 
useful,  unselfish  life,  until  his  death  in 
1 89 1.  To  take  this  office  was  a  sacrifice 
of  personal  interest,  but  General  Marshall 
never  cared  for  personal  interest. 

It  is  the  aim  of  Hampton  Institute  to 
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daily  example  of  courteous  manners 
kindness,  forbearance,  good  language, 
and  high  thinking.  By  the  organization 
of  the  girls  into  circles  of  ten,  each  circle 
assigned  to  a  teacher  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  teachers  is  brought  closer 
to  these  girls,  whom  she  meets  not  as  an 
instructor  or  as  one  having  authority,  but 
as  a  friend  and  adviser,  one  who  will  take 
an  interest  in  their  present  and  future 
welfare.  The  social  and  moral  influence 
for  good  that  goes  out  through  these 
circles  of  ten  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
Like  so  much  of  the  work  at  Hampton,  it 
does  not  yield  to  material  standards. 
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make  thrifty,  industrious,  capable  men 
and  women,  who  will  radiate  good  in- 
fluences among  their  people.  Education 
by  self-help  is  the  keynote  of  the  system, 
and  moral  training  is  never  subordinated. 
The  church  services  on  Sunday,  the  Sun- 
day-school, the  prayer-meeting,  the  rev- 
erential but  pleasantly  informal  chapel 
services  each  evening,  are  the  public  and 
special  forms  of  this  moral  and  religious 
training,  which,  it  should  be  said,  is  never 
sectarian.  But  it  is  not  so  alone  that  the 
moral  perceptions  of  the  students  are 
reached.  Moral  teaching  is  made  a  part 
of  the  social  life,  it  pervades  the  military 
discipline,  it  is  in  the  class-room,  in  the 
association  of  teachers  and  pupils,  in  the 


The  mental  and  manual  training  of  the 
Institute  are  closely  co-ordinated.  At 
the  base  is  the  Whittier  preparatory 
school.  The  night  school,  with  which 
the  industrial  department  is  inseparably 
allied,  is  also  a  part  of  the  foundation, 
while  it  is  found  wise  to  maintain  separate 
classes  for  a  part  of  the  Indians,  doing 
work  especially  adapted  to  their  character 
and  requirements.  The  normal  depart- 
ment is  the  summit  and  completion  of 
the  direct  educational  course  given  by 
the  Institute. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  full 
realization  of  the  deep  significance  of 
all  these  agencies  that  are  at  work  at 
Hampton,  without  living   its  life,  breath- 
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ing  its  air,  and  watching  from  day  to  day 
the  slow  but  steady  development  from 
crude  beginnings  to  finished  results,  in 
the  intelligent  men  and  women  who  go 
out  from  its  walls  to  do  a  work  among 
their  people. 

In  the  Whittier  school,  on  the  road  to 
Old  Point,  are  nearly  three  hundred  chil- 
dren, in  six  graded  classes,  ranging  from 
comical  little  "pickaninnies"  up  to  the 
"big  boys  and  girls,"  gathered  in  from 
the  large  colored  population  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  under  a  staff  of 
competent  teachers,  mainly  graduates  of 
the  Normal  School,  though  there  are 
one  or  two  white  teachers.  The  work 
includes  a  course  in  sewing  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  modelling  in  clay,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  The 
school  has  a  small  library,  including 
cyclopaedias  and  dictionaries,  and  the 
pupils  are  here  taught  something  of 
method  in  the  use  of  books.  Following 
the  work  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
grades,  the  same  progress  is  noticed  that 
would  be  seen  in  similar  grades  in  white 
schools,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the 
school  work  of  Hampton.  These  pupils 
are  eager  learners.  They  surmount  with 
remarkable  patience  and  perseverance 
the  obstacles  of  environment  and  past 
history.  It  is  necessary  constantly  to 
remember  that  the  students  at  Hampton, 
of  both  races,  do  not  have  behind  them 
the  heritage  of  generations  of  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  schol- 
arship. They  are  r< 
beginners.  Their 
minds  must  be  de- 
veloped, as  well  as 
supplied  with  knowl- 
edge, to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  is  re- 
quired in  the  schools 
with  which  we  are 
familiar.  But  com- 
paring the  work  in 
all  departments  with 
the  work  of  the  ig- 
norant  fo reign 
classes  which  in  our 
northern  schools 
offer  the  closest  par- 
allel, I    should    say, 
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without  hesitation,  that  the  Hampton 
pupils  show  a  marked  superiority.  They 
are  more  ambitious,  more  patient,  and 
more  receptive. 

Another  practical  feature  of  the  Whit- 
tier, in  addition  to  its  sewing-classes,  is 
the  cooking  school.  In  a  large,  airy 
kitchen  in  the  attic  of  the  building,  a 
class  of  girls  receives  instruction  in  plain 
cooking ;  and  here  at  Saturday  afternoon 
teas  the  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  are 
met  by  the  teachers,  and  practical  topics 
bearing  upon  their  welfare  and  that  of 
their  children  are  discussed.     This  is  but 
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one    of    the    ways    in    which    Hampton 
reaches    out    to  do  good    in    the   region 
round    about.       There     still     remains    a 
great,  airy  space  in  this  attic,  and  in 
this  it  is  hoped  soon  to  fit  up  a  shop 
for  technical  instruction.     A  class  of 
boys  now  goes  to  the  technical  shops 
of  the  Institute,  but  it  is  desirable 
that    the   Whittier   should    be 
itself  a  complete  in- 
dustrial    school. 
Many    graduates   of 
this    school    pursue 
their  studies  in  the 
higher    departments 
of  the  Institute,  for 
which    this    is    thus 
an  important  feeder. 
It  is  also  utilized  as 
a  training  school  for 
the  normal  students 
who  are  to  become 
teachers,  all  of  them 
having  an   opportu- 
nity to  do   practical 
teaching  here  under 
supervision. 

The   night  school 
is,   in    a    sense,    the 

keystone  of  the  Hampton  arch.  No 
part  of  its  varied  activities  so  typifies  the 
work  of  the  school ;  no  part  is  more 
significant  for  the  future  of  the  colored 
race.  It  is  not  in  the  quality  of  the 
scholarship  it  shows  that  it  is  remarkable. 
The   keenest  scholars  are  not  among  its 


pupils  as  a  rule.     There  are  often  plod- 
ding, slow  scholars,  but  their  pluck  and 
perseverance    are   their    hope    and    stay. 
They    come    to   the 
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school  without 
means  to  pay  their 
way,  apprentice 
themselves  at  some 
of  the  several  trades, 
or  work  on  the  farm, 
devoting  a  full  ten 
hours  a  day  to 
steady,  manual 
labor,  and  then  from 
seven  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing they  work  with  their 
minds  in  the  night  classes. 
There  are  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them,  their 
faces  generally  approaching 
very  near  to  the  real  negro 
type.  Is  there  a  white  school  in 
the  country  where  such  a  plan  could 
be  put  into  successful  operation 
and  continued  year  after  year  with 
an  equal  number  of  students  ?  Ex- 
perienced teachers  have  said  that 
it  could  not  be  done.  For  two  hours 
each  evening,  after  ten  hours  of  hard,  man- 
ual labor,  these  students  wrestle  laboriously 
with  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  that 
they  may  become  more  useful  men  and 
women.  Behind  the  often  stolid  mask 
of  these  black  faces  is  hidden  a  patient 
persistence    and    steadiness    of    purpose 
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that  speak  eloquently  for  the  spirit  of  the 
"despised  people,"  a  spirit  in  which  lies 
the  hope  and  promise  of  their  race.  By 
their  daily  work  in  the  shops  or  on  the 
farm  they  can  pay  their  way,  and  good 
workers  often  accumulate  little  nest  eggs 
before  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship, 
which  will  start  them  in  life  or  enable 
them  to  continue  their  study  in  the  higher 
normal  classes.  Workers  in  the  trades 
are  regularly  apprenticed  for  three  years. 
Farm-workers  are  not  wanted  unless 
qualified,  and  they  receive  good  pay  and 
may    work    for    only    one    or    two  years. 


their  people.  The  branches  taught  in 
the  night  school  are  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, elementary  physiology  and  hygiene, 
language,  drawing,  and  Bible  history. 
The  full  course  of  five  years  is  seldom 
taken,  those  who  go  beyond  the  three 
years  generally  completing  their  studies 
in  the  normal  classes,  with  the  lower 
grades  of  which  the  higher  grades  of  the 
night  school  correspond,  two  years  in  the 
night  school  being  equivalent  to  one  in 
the  day  school. 

Since    1878,  the   education  of  Indians 
has  been  an  important  feature  of  Hamp- 
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Those  who  show  an  aptitude  for  study  are 
encouraged  to  go  on  in  the  normal 
course.  Many,  when  their  apprentice- 
ship is  completed,  go  out  into  the  world  to 
work  at  their  trades  thriftily  and  with  in- 
telligent purpose.  Often  these  plodders, 
less  acute  of  mind  than  their  brighter 
fellows,  develop  into  the  best  citizens, 
show  much  practical  common  sense,  and 
are  a  credit  to  the  school  and  a  help  and 
example  to  their  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  show 
the  scholarly  faculty  are  encouraged  to 
continue  their  studies,  to  learn  more  of 
books  and  their  uses,  and  to  fit  themselves 
to  become  teachers  and  leaders  among 


ton  work,  and  it  has  been  pursued  with 
the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  unselfish- 
ness, sympathy,  and  intelligence  that  has 
characterized  from  the  beginning  the 
work  for  the  colored  race.  The  elemen- 
tary instruction  of  the  Indians  is  neces- 
sarily done  in  separate  classes.  They 
are  far  better  fitted  for  instruction  and 
civilization  now  than  in  the  early  days ; 
and  the  constant  improvement  of  the 
western  schools,  especially  those  of  the 
missions,  sends  better  material  to  Hamp- 
ton yearly  ;  but,  still,  there  may  be  seen 
classes  of  new  comers  wrestling  with  the 
elements  of  language,  and  trying  with 
difficult  pains  to  string  together  in  lucid 
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sentences  the  words  they  are  beginning 
to  vaguely  comprehend.  Infinite  patience 
is  necessary  in  teaching  the  proud,  taci- 
turn, sometimes  restive  young  braves. 
In  the  case  of  the  older  ones  it  is  amaz- 
ing sometimes  to  note  the  difference  be- 
tween their  infantile  helplessness  in  lan- 
guage and  their  strong,  mature,  reasoning 
faculties  in  such  studies  as  arithmetic. 
They  are  part  man,  part  child.  But  the 
work  of  development  goes  slowly  on 
through  the  Indian  classes,  and  by  and 
by  in  the  higher  Indian  classes  and  in 
the  normal  school  we  find  examples  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  first  painful 
steps  of  knowledge  and  are  advancing  to 
higher  attainments. 

Something  more  relating  to  the  Indian 
work  in  its  special  features  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  It  presents  problems 
of  its  own,  entirely  different  from  those 
offered  by  the  negro  element  of  the 
school.  The  negro  must  be  taught  self- 
respect.  He  must  learn  the  dignity  of 
manhood.  The  Indian  has  the  barba- 
rian's   love   of   freedom.     He    is    proud. 


sometimes  fails,  is  no  discredit  to  the 
school.  We  have  unclean  savages,  of 
pure  aboriginal  type,  among  the  white 
children  of  our  city  schools,  savages 
whom  school  training  fails  lamentably 
to  make  over  into  civilized  beings. 
That  a  great  majority  of  the  Hampton 
Indians  are  made  over  and  go  back 
to  the  West  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
civilization  among  their  people  is  a  mar- 
vel, and  a  laurel  crown  for  the  devoted 
teachers  who  have  accomplished  the 
grand  result.  The  facts  are  accessible 
to  any  who  care  to  investigate  the  truth 
of  the  statement ;  for  representatives  of 
the  Institute  have  visited  in  their  western 
homes  and  made  a  record  of  the  lives  of 
every  Hampton  graduate  and  returned 
student.  Certain  amateur  legislators  on 
the  Indian  question  can  study  this  record 
with  profit,  and  theorists  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  see  that  their  theories  conform 
to  the  facts. 

In  Winona  Lodge  (elder  sister's 
home),  the  Indian  girls  are  taught  the 
civilized  idea  of  self-respecting  woman- 
hood. They  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  word 
home.  Their  work, 
for  they  must  care 
entirely  for  the  large 
brick  building,  is  made 
a  pleasure  because  of 
the  associations  that 
go  with  it.  Their 
rooms  are  tidy  and 
often  show  the  devel- 
opment of  good  taste 
m  little  adornments.  A 


Shellbanks  —  The  old   Homestead  on  the 
Hemenway  Farm. 

He  needs  to  learn  respect  for 
others.  He  must  be  taught 
the  Christian  virtues  and  have 
instilled  into  him  a  regard  for 
cleanliness  and  for  the  decent 
ways  of  civilization.  That  the 
attempt  to  accomplish  all  this 
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piano  is  in  the  hall.  The  chapel  is  the 
scene  of  many  a  pleasant  and  sincerely 
devotional  meeting.  The  sewing-room  is 
a  place  where  work  is  made  a  delight. 
The  teachers,  cultivated,  sympathetic, 
earnest  women,  ladies  in  the  truest  sense 
of  that  word,  make  this  "  home,"  indeed. 
How  much  it  means  for  the  Indian  race, 


methods  of  living,  not  to  unfit  them  for 
the  life  they  will  probably  lead,  but  to  fit 
them  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  to  im- 
prove it. 

By  the  little  socials  at  "Winona,"  at 
which  the  young  men  are  entertained  by 
the  young  women,  the  two  sexes  are  put 
in  their  proper  relation,  social  graces  are 
acquired,  and  a  strong  impression  is  made 
upon  the  character  of  the  participants, 
who  find,  like  other  young  people,  that 
this  innovation  upon  the  Indian  social 
system  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  In- 
dian students  have  their  own  table  in  the 
school    dining-hall,  the    girls    sitting   op- 


The   Barnyard. 


that  the  dignity  of  a  true  womanhood  is 
being  cultivated  to  take  the  place  of  its 
brutally  degraded  squaws,  must  be  appar- 
ent to  any  one.  There  were  formerly 
received  at  Hampton  some  Indian  fam- 
ilies. There  are  none  now.  For  their 
occupancy  there  were  four  neat  little 
three-room  cottages.  One  of  these  cot- 
tages is  now  used  to  teach  the  Winona 
girls  practical  housekeeping  under  the 
conditions  which  are  likely  to  surround 
them  when  they  return  to  the  West. 
They  take  great  pride  in  this  tiny  house, 
and  it  is  kept  very  neatly.  In  it  the  girls 
prepare  and  serve  a  certain  number  of 
meals  each  week,  with  simple  appliances 
such  as  they  are  likely  to  have  at  home  ; 
for  in  the  regular  cooking  classes  of  the 
Institute  the  work  is  done  with  "  modern 
improvements,"  such  as  would  hardly  be 
obtainable  on  Indian  reservations.  In 
every  department  at  Hampton  it  is  the 
aim,  while  showing  the  students  the  best 


posite  the  boys.  The  boys  have  their 
own  dormitory,  known  as  the  Wigwam, 
and  their  own  company  in  the  Institute 
battalion ;  but  in  the  normal  school, 
negroes  and  Indians  work  together. 

The  normal  school  completes  the 
mental  education  of  the  Hampton  stu- 
dents, and  contains,  of  course,  the  better 
students.  It  has  four  grades,  interme- 
diate, junior,  middle,  and  senior.  After 
the  middle  year,  all  students  who  intend 
to  teach  are  sent  away  for  a  year  of  prac- 
tice, coming  back  with  minds  more  de- 
veloped and  with  a  better  sense  of  the 
work  that  is  before  them.  Thus  they 
enter  upon  their  senior  work  with  more 
enthusiasm  and  a  fuller  comprehension 
of  its  meaning.  They  are  better  qualified 
in  particular  for  the  instruction  in  me- 
thods of  teaching.  The  subjects  taught 
in  the  normal  school  embrace  language 
in  its  various  branches,  literature,  nat- 
ural history,  geography,  physiology,  voice 
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culture,  drawing,  the  Bible,  ancient  and 
United  States  history,  agriculture  (theory) , 
physical  science,  civil  government,  draw- 
ing, book-keeping,  economics,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The 
work  is  somewhat  more  elementary  than 
in  some  normal  schools,  but  it  is  adapted 
to  the  pupils'  needs.  The  Institute  has 
a  very  good  library,  which  friends  of  the 
school  should  interest  themselves  in  im- 
proving, not  with  books  that  are  useless 
and  out  of  date,  but  with  standard  works 
and  valuable  books  of  reference.  Re- 
cently, a  thoughtful   friend  provided  the 


In  its  busy  industries,  its  farms,  and  its 
shops,  Hampton  Institute  is  able  to  take 
care  of  itself  to  a  great  extent  and  to  do 
some  work  outside.  In  addition  to  the 
steady  work  of  the  night  students,  the 
day  scholars  are  required  to  work  in  the 
shops  one  day  in  the  week,  while  they 
have  one  holiday  from  class  work,  which 
they  can,  if  they  please,  devote  to  manual 
labor.  The  same  idea  pervades  all  the 
industries.  The  school  is  not  a  money- 
making  institution.  "The  shop  for  the 
boy,  not  the  boy  for  the  shop,"  says 
General  Armstrong.     The    managers    of 


Reading-Room  and   Library. 


library  with  a  copy  of  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary, which  is  so  placed  as  to  be 
readily  accessible.  The  students  are 
good  readers,  and  make  liberal  use  of  the 
library  and  its  present  reading-room, 
which  has  the  leading  periodicals  on  file 
and  a  good  list  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  The  latter  are  read  with 
interest,  and  the  students  are  encour- 
aged to  keep  pace  with  current  news,  a 
class  in  that  subject  being  held  every 
morning.  In  the  evening,  the  senior  nor- 
mal class  has  the  use  of  the  library  for  its 
study  hour,  and  it  is  an  interesting  sight 
to  look  upon  this  large  room  filled  with 
earnest,  studious  young  men  and  women 
of  the  two  "  despised  races." 


the  different  shops  seek  three  objects,  the 
first  being  paramount :  to  educate  the 
student ;  to  benefit  as  much  as  possible 
the  community ;  and  then  to  make  the 
industries  self-supporting  and  a  little 
more  if  possible.  There  is  a  tin  shop  ;  a 
harness  shop,  where  all  grades  of  harness 
are  made ;  a  shoe  shop,  in  which  the 
shoes  of  the  students  are  made  and  re- 
paired ;  a  paint  shop,  where  painting  and 
glazing  of  all  kinds  are  done  ;  a  knitting- 
room,  in  which  ten  thousand  dozen  pairs 
of  mittens  are  turned  out  annually  and 
shipped  to  a  Boston  firm;  the  printing 
office  and  bindery,  which  does  a  large 
amount  of  outside  work  in  addition  to 
the   great   quantity  of  printing    required 
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for  the  Institute ;  and  the  industrial 
rooms,  in  which  the  tailoring,  shirt- 
making,  mending,  and  dressmaking  are 
done,  and  all  supplies  of  this  kind  looked 
out  for.  These  busy  rooms  turn  out 
about  five  thousand  garments  of  excellent 
workmanship  yearly,  —  a  statement  which 
will  give  a  partial  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  done,  but  only  a  partial  idea. 

On  the  water  front  is  another  group  of 
industries,  chief  among  them  the  exten- 
sive Huntington  Industrial  Works,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington.  Here  is 
a  complete  saw-mill  plant,  with  three 
large  dry  kilns,  and  everything  fitted  in 
the  most  approved  manner.  After  the 
logs  are  sawed  into  lumber  and  laths,  the 
sawdust  and  waste  slabs  are  utilized  for 
fuel  in  the  nine  great  boilers  which 
supply  heat  and  power  for  the  whole  in- 
stitution. Thus  there  is  no  waste.  The 
logs  used  are  rafted  from  the  Institute's 
own  pine  lands  on  Albemarle  Sound. 
The  plant  includes  a  planing  mill,  where 
lumber  is  dressed,  and  a  woodworking 
department  and  general  repair  shop, 
where  all  kinds  of  house-trimming  are 
gotten  out.  Good  carpenters  and  joiners 
and  saw-mill  hands  are  trained  here,  and 
each  year  gives  more  or  less  practice  in 


outdoor  carpentry  on  buildings  for  the 
Institute  or  in  the  neighborhood.  Other 
departments  in  the  building  are  the  car- 
penter repair  and  technical  training  shops. 
Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  the  latter  department.  There 
is  also  a  room  here  in  which  a  class  of 
girls  is  taught  light  carpentry,  such  as  will 
help  them  in  fitting  up  and  keeping  in 
repair  the  little  homes  or  schoolhouses 
that  may  be  in  their  charge  in  the  future. 
In  the  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shops, 
farm,  and  business  wagons  of  good  quality 


the   Printing  Office. 
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are  built.  The  blacksmith  shop  is  a 
picturesque  sight,  with  its  row  of  flaming 
forges  lighting  the  dusky  faces  of  the 
workers.  Near  at  hand  is  a  building 
containing    the    Pierce    Machine    Shop, 


Hemenway  Farm,  or  more  familiarly  as 
"Shellbanks,"  the  old  name  of  the  es- 
tate. This  farm  is  beautifully  located  on 
a  creek  close  by  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is 
kept  as  a  grain  and  stock  farm  mainly 


Indian   Students  —  New  Arrivals. 


where  the  boys  have  thorough  training  in 
repairing  machinery  and  metal  working, 
the  care  of  engines,  and  other  work  of 
the  kind.  Overhead  is  a  shop  in  which 
a  large  business  is  done  in  manufacturing 
trucks  and  wheelbarrows  for  the  market. 
The  Institute  is  lighted  by  gas  made  in 
its  own  gas- house,  supplying  over  one 
thousand  five  hundred  lights. 

The  home  farm  of  the  Institute  com- 
prises no  acres  under  cultivation.  Vege- 
tables and  dairy  products  for  the  school 
are  supplied  from  it,  and  all  the  fresh 
pork  and  beef  used  by  the  school  is 
"home  raised."  The  farm  is  managed 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods 
and  is  very  productive,  the  long  summers 
making  it  possible  to  raise  two  crops  on 
nearly  every  field.  Fifty  head  of  cattle 
and  over  twenty  horses  are  kept  through 
the  year.  The  view  of  the  barn  which 
accompanies  this  article  gives  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  centre  of  this  great 
Hampton   industry. 

Six  miles  away  the  school  owns  another 
farm,  the  gift  to  the  school  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway  of  Boston,  and  known  as  the 


and  there  is  a  little  colony  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  students  who  stay  there  one 
year  engaged  in  farm  work  and  attending 
a  night  school,  which  is  maintained  for 
them  in  the  evening.  The  old  house  at 
Shellbanks  is  very  interesting.  It  is  said 
to  date  back  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  is  remarkably  well  preserved, 
the  floors  being  the  same  that  were  trod- 
den by  Virginia  gallants  and  ladies  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Of  course  there 
is  a  tradition  that  the  same  floors  once 
resounded  to  the  stately  step  of  Wash- 
ington. So  old  a  house  without  that  tra- 
dition would  hardly  be  able  to  sustain  its 
roof  among  its  fellow  relics. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness 
General  Armstrong's  first  meeting,  since 
his  illness,  with  the  boys  at  the  Hemenway 
Farm.  He  sat  in  the  ancient  sitting- 
room,  with  head  erect,  a  circle  of  black 
boys  around  him,  just  as  they  had  come 
from  their  work,  and  spoke  to  them  ear- 
nest words  of  encouragement  and  admo- 
nition. And  then  the  boys  sang,  with 
the  old  plantation  swing  and  untrained, 
melodious  voices.     The  scene  was  a  sim- 
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pie  one,  but  most  impressive,  and  the 
spirit  and  history  of  Hampton  from  its 
small  beginnings  seemed  reflected  in  it. 

To  return  to  the  Institute.  There  is 
a  fine  greenhouse,  in  which  some  excel- 
lent results  in  flower  culture  are  obtained, 
and  a  girls'  class  in  gardening,  a  decided 
success.  Among  the  domestic  machinery 
of  Virginia  Hall  there  is  a  constant  ac- 
tivity ;  for  here  are  the  kitchens  which 
provide  for  the  great  dining- hall  of  the 
students  and  the  smaller  one  occupied 
by  the  teachers.  As  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  labor,  student  workers  are  here, 
under  the  direction  of  competent  house- 
keepers. Food  for  the  hospital  is  pre- 
pared in  a  special  diet  kitchen ;  and  in 
a  pleasant  small  dining-room  adjoining, 
convalescent  students  can  enjoy  the  same 
wholesome    fare.     The    commissary    de- 


grounds.  It  was  given  by  the  people  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  in  memory  of 
Miss  Foote.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  a  ward  of  four  beds  in  each  of  the 
wings,  it  has  all  the  desirable  features  of 
a  hospital,  and  receives  the  sun  in  every 
ward  nearly  all  day. 

On  a  pleasant  day  at  Hampton  you 
may  see  the  battalion  form  at  noon  with 
its  military  band,  and  march  to  the  din- 
ing-hall,  and  many  visitors  will  be  there 
as  spectators.  If  it  is  Friday,  there  will 
be  in  the  afternoon,  battalion  drill  and 
dress  parade  ;  and  each  company  has  its 
days  for  company  drill.  Thus  there  is 
the  frequent  stir  of  martial  music,  and 
night  and  morning  the  bugle  sounds  taps 
and  reveille.  The  battalion  is  simply 
uniformed  but  does  not  carry  arms.  The 
officers  are  appointed  by   the    comman- 


Indian    Boys   Playing  Crokinole. 


partment  is  a  well-stocked  grocery,  as  it 
has  need  to  be  to  meet  the  wants  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  people. 

The  hospital  is  a  pleasant,  airy,  sunny, 
little  building,  centrally  located   on    the 


dant,  who  is  a  colored  graduate  of  the 
school.  He  is  also  chief  disciplinarian. 
Special  cases  of  misconduct  among  the 
boys,  other  than  routine  delinquencies, 
are  tried  by  court  martial  of  the  battalion 
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officers,  their  sentence  being  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  faculty.  The  bat- 
talion is  regularly  inspected  on  Sunday, 
just  before  the  afternoon  church  service. 
The  military  organization  is  maintained 
just  strictly  enough  to  make  discipline 
simple  and  keep  a  controllable  organiza- 
tion, with  responsible  officers  among  the 
students  themselves.  There  is  a  guard 
detail,  with  relief,  each  day,  to  watch  the 
buildings  when  the  school  is  massed  in 
one  place,  as  at  meal  times.  The  dormi- 
tory rooms  are  inspected  daily  by  the 
janitors  in  charge,  and  on  Sunday  by 
some  officer  of  the  school.  The  rooms 
are  comfortable,  supplied  with  single  iron 
bedsteads,    and    accommodate    two    and 


Spahananadaka    (Wild   Rose),   a   Hampton   Student. 

three   students    each ;    and   in   the    main 
they  are  neatly  kept. 

The  buildings  are  supplied  with  fire 
apparatus,  and  there  is  an  Amoskeag 
steam  fire-engine  housed  on  the  grounds, 


with  water  close  at  hand,  and  a  disci- 
plined company  to  man  it.  The  fire 
brigade  is  regularly  organized  and  drills 
monthly. 

There  is  no  stagnation  and  no  monot- 
ony at  Hampton.  Like  a  great  engine, 
resistless  but  noiseless  in  its  action,  the 
work  goes  on  steadily,  the  varied  activi- 
ties working  together  with  a  singular 
smoothness  and  freedom  from  friction. 
The  disciplinary  work  makes  no  dis- 
turbance. If  a  student  is  too  trouble- 
some, he  is  not  wanted.  Good  health 
and  good  character  are  the  two  prime 
requisites  for  admission,  and  in  carrying 
out  the  central  idea  of  education  by  self- 
help,  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
the  students  are  brought  out  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  rule  is  by 
kindness  and  through  the  confidence 
of  the  student.  Tasks  are  so  judici- 
ously distributed  that  work  is  not 
burdensome,  and  cheerful,  willing 
workers  are  seen  everywhere. 

The  results  of  a  work  are  its  only 
true  tests.  Round  about  Hampton 
you  can  see  sharply  contrasted  the 
old  form  of  negro  life,  the  shiftless 
little  cabins  of  a  careless,  inferior 
people,  and  the  new  form  of  life  as 
Hampton  Institute  has  taught  it, 
developing,  thrifty,  industrious  peo- 
ple, who  own  their  homes  and  care 
for  them  well.  Within  three  years 
there  has  grown  to  prosperity  in  the 
city  of  Hampton  a  building  and  loan 
association,  managed  entirely  by 
colored  people,  and  doing  perhaps 
a  more  useful  work  than  any  similar 
association  in  the  country.  It  is  the 
only  successful  association  of  the 
kind  in  the  South  controlled  by 
colored  people.  At  Hampton  Insti- 
tute you  will  see,  too,  in  the  students 
who  have  been  for  some  time  within 
its  influence,  the  courtesy  and  self- 
respecting  dignity  which  are  the 
best  signs  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 

Hampton  Institute  speaks  to  the 
world  through  its  monthly  journal,  The 
Southern  Workman  and  Hampton  School 
Record;  and  this  paper  should  be  read 
by  every  citizen  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  different  phases  of  the  negro 
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and  Indian  questions,  which  are  dealt 
with  in  its  pages  with  the  intelligence  of 
expert  knowledge.  It  is  not  only  an 
organ  of  the  school,  but  a  periodical 
contribution  of  exceptional  value  to  these 
momentous  problems. 

When,  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  General 
Armstrong  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  a 
cry  of  sorrow  and  fear  went  up  from  the 


lack  his  inspiration,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  thorough  system  can  largely 
supply  the  place  of  inspiration.  The 
time  has  come,  too,  when  Hampton  In- 
stitute should  cease  to  depend  upon 
annual  contributions  for  its  support,  when 
its  officers  should  be  able  to  give  their 
attention  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  the 
school,    without    the    expenditure    of   so 


Indian   Boys  making  Wheelbarrows. 


friends  of  Hampton  everywhere  —  sorrow 
for  the  beloved  leader,  whose  recovery 
seemed  so  doubtful,  fear  for  the  future  of 
the  institution  he  had  founded  and  cared 
for.  General  Armstrong  is  slowly  re- 
covering. There  was  no  paralysis  of  the 
splendid  energy,  the  indomitable  will, 
and  these  give  promise  of  a  return,  in 
great  measure  at  least,  of  health  ;  but  the 
experience  of  the  winter  has  been  a 
warning  of  the  time  when  this  child  of  his 
rearing  must  walk  alone.  Can  it  do  it? 
This  question  is  already  answered.  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  has  been  more  than  a 
tireless  worker  with  his  own  hands  and 
brain.  He  has  been  a  clear-headed 
executive,  a  thorough  organizer.  A  good 
judge  of  men  and  women,  he  has 
gathered  about  him  a  staff  of  workers  to 
whom  the  success  of  the  Institute  in  its 
work  is  largely  due,  workers  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  methods  and  its 
needs,  and  capable  of  carrying  it  on 
when  its    leader  has   departed.     It   may 


much  energy  in  the  solicitation  of  funds. 
The  efforts  to  raise  funds  in  the  past 
have  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
work  and  needs  of  the  Institute  con- 
stantly before  the  people,  but  the  forma- 
tive period  has  passed.  Hampton  In- 
stitute is  an  established  fact,  a  recognized 
part  of  the  nation's  educational  system.  It 
should  be  made  secure  by  an  endowment 
adequate  to  the  great  work  it  still  has  to 
do.  No  institution  in  the  country  is 
more  deserving.  None  is  less  an  object 
of  charity  than  this.  Every  dollar  that  is 
invested  in  its  noble  work  it  gives  back  a 
hundredfold  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  education  it  is  giving  to  the 
two  races  that  present  for  solution  such 
grave  national  problems. 

The  property  of  Hampton  Institute  is 
now  valued  at  nearly  $600,000.  The 
maintenance  of  the  school  costs  annually 
about  $155,000,  of  which  $55,000  is 
paid  by  student  labor,  leaving  $100,000 
to  be  otherwise  provided  for.     The  State 
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of  Virginia  appropriates  $10,000,  a  part 
of  the  state  agricultural  college  land 
fund;  Congress  pays  $20,000  for  the 
support  of  120  Indians;  and  the  pres- 
ent permanent  endowment,  with  rents, 
yields  an  income  of  about  $10,000  more  ; 
leaving  $60,000  to  be  raised  annually  by 
contributions  in  the  form  of  $70  scholar- 
ships, and  other  occasional  donations. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
raising  of  such  a  sum  each  year  is  a 
heavy  burden ;    and  the   effort  now  mak- 


Self-interest  demands  the  permanence  of 
Hampton's  work.  The  last  word  for 
Hampton  should  never  be  said  so  long 
as  thriftlessness,  ignorance,  vice,  or  sav- 
agery have  a  place  in  the  make-up  of  our 
negroes  and  our  Indians.  So  long  as 
these  conditions  remain  and  introduce 
such  serious  complications  into  our  politi- 
cal and  social  life,  Hampton  Institute 
should  be  a  cherished  point  and  a  vital 
force  in  the  mind  of  every  American, 
his  politics,  or  his 
It  is  a  light  in  the 
darkness.  What  it  does  to 
educate  morally,  intellectually, 
and  industrially,  the  negro  and 
the  Indian,  it  does  for  the 
future  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness and  for  the  political  secu- 


whatever  his   creed 
section. 


^%%. 


An  Omaha   Family  and  their  Home  before  a  Course  at 
Hampton  and  afterward. 


ing  in  several  of  our  Northern  cities  to 
bring  Hampton's  permanent  endowment 
up  to  $1,000,000,  thus  placing  its  per- 
petuity beyond  doubt,  should  meet  at 
once  with  generous  encouragement  and 
result  in  complete  success.  We  are  not 
a  poor  nation,  and  we  can  well  afford  to 
do  so  little  by  way  of  slight  reparation  to 
two  unfortunate  peoples  for  the  wrongs 
of  centuries,  wrongs  for  which  the  North 
must  share  with  the  South  the  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility. 

But  there  is  another  reason  which  calls 
for     hearty    co-operation     in    this    work. 


rity  of  the  American  nation.  It  may  work 
slowly.  The  work  of  three  centuries 
cannot  be  destroyed  and  reconstructed 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  but  the  leaven 
that  will  leaven  the  whole  lump  is  at  work 
on  the  ancient  soil  where  English  civili- 
zation planted  nearly  three  centuries  ago 
the  seeds  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  we 
should  see  to  it  that  it  is  maintained. 
As  it  becomes  stronger  with  age,  and  per- 
haps plants  in  the  farther  South  other 
monuments,  like  the  Tuskegee  school,  it 
will  prove  an  education  to  white  as  well 
as  to  black,  and  a  blessing  to  the  nation. 


THE   SQUIRE'S   NIECE   MARIA. 

By  Mary  F.  Haynes. 


N  the  broad,  level 
south  road,  almost  a 
mile  out  of  Sneiders- 
ville  village,  lived 
Squire  Chapman. 
The  squire  was  one  of  the 
magnates  of  the  place,  un- 
deniably so  ;  and  he  thought 
he  was  the  magnate.  Perhaps  he  was. 
Never  a  doubt  of  it  entered  his  own 
head ;  where,  indeed,  doubts  of  any 
kind  rarely  found  an  entrance.  He  had 
a  large  head,  a  ponderous  head.  He 
was  a  short,  stout  man,  whose  aspect  of 
solemnity,  befitting  greatness,  was  blended 
with  a  certain  complacency  betokening 
satisfaction  with  things  as  they  were,  and 
implying  his  feeling  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  ought  to  be  equally  satisfied. 

His  house  was  planted  ostentatiously 
with  its  broad  side  upon  the  wide  high- 
way, and  with  its  narrow,  rather  pinched 
front  looking  with  a  sidelong,  exclusive 
air  into  a  prim,  fenced-off  garden  and 
orchard,  which  swept  round  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  and  almost  enclosed 
the  cider- mill  at  the  rear  in  its  congenial 
embrace.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
highway  spread  barns  and  lesser  build- 
ings, so  situated  that  as  you  drove  along 
and  began  to  come  between  them,  that 
portion  of  the  highway  almost  seemed  to 
have  been  enclosed  by  Squire  Chapman 
and  retained  for  his  special  benefit.  You 
could  hardly  come  within  the  shadow  of 
his  buildings  without  feeling  impelled  to 
drive  up  to  his  side  door  and  consult  the 
squire  about  something ;  as,  indeed, 
seven  out  of  ten  of  the  passers-by  were 
wont  to  do.  Here,  at  this  side  door, 
Squire  Chapman  was  perpetually  appear- 
ing and  holding  out-of-door  levees,  the 
other  participants  in  which  sat  conveni- 
ently in  sleighs  or  wagons,  and  made 
their  inquiries  and  transacted  their  busi- 
ness, half  the  time,  without  alighting. 
No  small  fraction  of  the  business  in  town 
was  accomplished  in  this  fashion ;  for 
nothing  concerning  town  politics,  or  any 


matter  of  public  interest,  was  ever  con- 
cluded without  somebody  riding  down  to 
Squire  Chapman's  to  see  what  he  thought 
about  it.  The  squire  had  an  opinion  of 
his  own  upon  every  subject,  and  from  his: 
opinion  there  was  rarely  an  appeal ;. 
partly  because  you  could  not  argue  with 
him  —  you  could  not  explain  to  him  the 
grounds  whereon  you  differed  from  him? 
for  he  only  remained  silent  until  you  had 
finished;  and  then  repeated  his  first  dic- 
tum without  the  slightest  change  of  voice 
or  shifting  of  the  eye  ;  and  he  never  un- 
folded the  reasons  for  his  own  opinions 
so  that  you  could  find  a  weak  point  to 
fasten  upon.  There  was  Squire  Chap- 
man, and  he  told  you  what  he  thought 
about  it ;  and,  as  there  was  no  other  in- 
dividual of  sufficient  consequence  to  set 
up  a  steady  opposition  to  him,  he  had 
things  pretty  much  his  own  way. 

All  the  town  books  and  records  had 
been  kept  there  from  time  immemorial. 
If  anything  was  to  be  hunted  up  and 
referred  to,  the  only  way  to  do,  was  to 
ride  down  to  Squire  Chapman's.  He 
had  always  been  one  of  the  selectmen, 
he  was  town  clerk  half  the  time,  and 
probably  would  have  been  treasurer  but 
for  form's  sake.  By  dint  of  passive  self- 
assertion  and  stolid  immobility,  the  squire 
had  ruled  town  affairs  for  the  best  part 
of  a  half  century.  Squire  Peleg  White, 
who  lived  in  the  village,  used  to  wince 
because  every  knotted  skein  had  to  be 
taken  down  to  Squire  Chapman's  to  be 
disentangled.  Squire  Peleg  was  some- 
thing of  a  wit,  which  at  the  same  time 
amused  the  people  and  made  them  dis- 
trust his  capacity  for  business.  If  he 
could  have  kept  his  fun  to  himself,  and 
worn  a  proper  face,  he  might  have  cut 
Squire  Chapman  out  of  everything  in 
three  years.  But  he  could  not  do  that. 
He  had  wit,  and  it  would  show  in  divers 
unexpected  ways  —  and  the  verdict  of 
the  people  was  that  Squire  Peleg  wasn't 
so  much  to  be  depended  on  as  Squire 
Chapman.      So     Squire    Chapman,    who 
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was  not  troubled  with  wit,  continued  to 
hold  the  reins,  and  Squire  Peleg  had 
hard  work  not  to  overset  the  clumsy 
chariot  of  town  affairs,  as  he  could  not 
help  longing  to  do  fifty  times  in  the  year, 
out  of  pure  fun.  But  the  unconscious 
9q%ire  Chapman  held  placidly  on  his 
§6iirse  ;  or  rather,  sat  placidly  in  his  old 
tfr&ad-bottomed  chair,  and  made  the 
wliole  town  come  to  him  to  see  what  he 
thought  about  things.  There  was  such 
ktf  "atmosphere  of  custom  and  prescrip- 
rLtiw 


"  Here,  at  his  side  door,  Squire  Chapman  was  perpetually 
appearing." 

tion  about  him,  he  had  so  many  fusty  old 
town  books  and  records,  and  had  been 
first  selectman  so  many  times,  that  every- 
thing came  to  him,  sliding  imperceptibly 


a  Ion  i 


the    accustomed    groove.     He 


had  been  one  of  the  selectmen  for  nine- 
teen years,  and  undoubtedly  expected  to 
continue  in  office  as  long  as  he  lived. 
When  it  was  at  last  made  clear  to  him 
that  his  tenure  of  office  was  not  absolutely 
secure,  it  appeared  to  astonish  him  more 
than  anything  else  had  ever  been  known 
to  do.     He  did  not  say  much,  only  mut- 


tered, "  Ought  to  have  one  year  more, 
so's  to  make  twenty  years,"  and  came  as 
near  sighing  as  was  possible  to  his  well- 
balanced  mind.  His  mind  was  so  stead- 
ily poised  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
to  some  people  whether  it  ever  moved 
at  all. 

But  Squire  Chapman  is  not  our  hero. 
He  would  have  scorned  that  frivolous 
position ;  he  would  have  thrust  it  con- 
temptuously aside  with  a  shove  of  his 
broad  foot,  an  economical  substitute  for 
speech,  which  he  had  learned  with  true 
Yankee  hatred  for  waste  of  words  when 
there  was  no  chance  of  making  anything 
by  words. 

It  is  not  Squire  Chapman,  I  say,  who  is 
our  hero  ;  it  is  his  niece,  Maria,  who  is 
our  heroine. 

Maria  Upham  was  the  daughter  of  the 
squire's  only  sister,  reputed  by  tradition 
to  have  been  a  gay  girl,  full  of  life  and 
spirits.  She  rebelled  against  the  squire's 
authority,  and  ran  away  from  the  shelter 
of  his  roof  with  Alvaro  Upham,  the 
squire's  particular  aversion.  Alvaro  Up- 
ham came  from  a  not  too  reputable 
locality,  in  the  southern  corner  of  the 
town,  called  Tollywolly.  Tollywolly 
mocked  at  the  squire's  authority,  and 
sometimes  also  at  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Turkeys  that  strayed  across  the  back 
pasture  lots  or  down  the  grass-grown  by- 
road leading  into  Tollywolly  were  seldom 
recovered.  There  were  kept  dogs  of 
known  hostility  to  sheep.  Tollywolly 
fished  the  trout  brook  and  the  pickerel 
pond,  and  kicked  up  rows  at  town  meet- 
ings, especially  at  March  meeting ;  for 
this  came  during  the  "  muddy  going," 
when  everything  about  the  shabby,  old 
town-house  looked  so  muddy  and  dis- 
reputable that  Tollywolly  was  not  ashamed 
of  its  muddy  boots  and  battered  hats,  and 
was  ready  to  indemnify  itself  for  a  long 
season  of  idleness,  during  which  ordinary 
kinds  of  mischief  had  begun  to  pall  upon 
its  jaded  appetite,  by  worrying  the  sov- 
ereign people  there  assembled,  and 
especially  that  incarnation  of  dignity, 
Squire  Chapman. 

Squire  Chapman  cherished  a  silent  but 
cordial  hatred  for  Tollywolly.  Perhaps 
Lucretia  thought  the  best  thing  she  could 
do  to  vex  him  would  be  to  run  away  with 
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a  native  of  Tollywolly.  At  all  events  she 
did  it,  whether  by  calculation,  or  only 
because  she  wanted  to.  Alvaro  Upham 
was  undeniably  handsome,  with  a  kind  of 
wild  beauty  and  rough  dashiness,  which 
captivated  Lucretia  Chapman.  They 
were  never  heard  of  again  in  Sneiders- 
ville  until  Squire  Chapman  was  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  Maria,  a  child  of 
ten.  Lucretia's  name  had  been  unmen- 
tioned  since  the  morning  she  was  missing, 
and  the  sacred,  unused  front  door  left 
wide  open  after  her.  All  the  squire  did 
now  was  to  take  the  child  home,  say  to 
the  housekeeper,  "  This  is  my  niece 
Maria,"  and  repeat  the  phrase  to  the 
first  comer  who  chanced  to  see  her. 
There  she  was,  and  there  she  grew  up, 
"Squire  Chapman's  niece  Maria." 

She  had  a  slender  nose  and  chin,  a 
small,  firm  mouth,  and  brown  hair  with  a 
warm,  reddish  tinge  in  it.  She  had  a 
clear,  resolute  voice,  a  deft  hand,  and 
squarish  shoulders  with  a  positive  turn  to 
them  which  reminded  you  of  the  old 
squire  himself.  She  was  not  tall,  yet  just 
the  veriest  bit  above  the  medium  height 
of  woman,  just  tall  enough  not  to  look 
short  in  a  roomful  of  men.  Squire 
Chapman's  house  seemed  to  be  always 
full  of  men,  business  men,  men  of  sub- 
stance, who  looked  tall  and  abounded  in 
tall  talk.  Amid  this  busy  concourse  Maria 
Upham  threaded  her  way,  going  about 
her  household  duties,  apparently  unmind- 
ful of  what  was  passing  around  her,  yet  in 
reality  always  so  mindful  of  it  that  she 
was  never  in  the  way  and  never  disturbed 
the  gravest  consultations.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  talk  strongly  flavored  with 
town  meetings,  to  endless  conclaves  of 
select  men,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  with  their 
self-satisfied  importance  and  fussy  activity. 
She  thought  there  was  something  grand 
about  it.  She  liked  to  hear  what  they 
were  talking  about,  to  know  what  was 
going  on,  though  she  never  repeated  a 
word. 

"  Maria  is  safe  enough,"  said  Squire 
Chapman  when  a  bran-new  selectman 
seemed  uneasy  at  her  presence.  That 
was  the  time  when  they  were  planning 
how  to  prevent  Squire  Peleg  White  from 
being  chosen  town  clerk  at  the  next 
March  meeting. 


"  My  niece  Maria,"  Squire  Chapman 
would  say  to  each  new  member  of  the 
board  of  town  officers  when  he  first  took 
his  place  at  the  meetings  of  that  worthy 
body  at  Squire  Chapman's  house ;  and 
after  that  nobody  took  any  more  excep- 
tion to  Maria  Upham's  presence  than  to 
that  of  the  squire's  mahogany  secretary. 
Maria  came  and  went  about  her  house- 
hold duties,  or  sat  by  when  they  were 
over,  and  everybody  went  out  just  as  if 
she  were  not  there.  One  disaffected  wit, 
who  was  not  re-elected  as  he  had  desired, 
ventured  to  whisper,  at  a  safe  distance,  in 
his  own  house,  in  the  further  part  of  the 
town,  that  he  believed  Squire  Chapman 
thought  "  my  niece  Maria  "  was  one  of  the 
town  officers ;  and  a  fortunate  re-elected 
member  ventured  to  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  the  hit  by  a  suppressed  laugh, 
though  he  looked  as  if  he  were  afraid  the 
squire  might  hear  him. 

Maria  had  a  liking  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  would  not  have  been  quite 
satisfied  to  have  married  into  a  family 
where  she  would  have  been  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  sight  and  sound  of  such 
weighty  affairs.  Her  mind's  eye  rested 
with  most  approval  upon  those  men  who 
bid  fair  to  fill  Squire  Chapman's  place. 
She  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  marry  ever 
so  smart  and  flourishing  a  clerk  or  store- 
keeper, who  would  be  obliged  to  curry 
favor  with  anybody  to  get  a  good  run  of 
trade,  and  then  might  not  prove  the 
right  kind  of  man  to  keep  it  and  get  rich. 
No,  she  looked  for  something  substantial 
to  begin  with.  There  was  a  good-looking 
young  minister  just  settled  in  the  village 
just  beyond  Sneidersville,  and  all  the 
pretty  girls  were  trying  to  marry  him. 
But  you  could  not  have  persuaded  Maria 
Upham  to  take  him,  if  he  asked  her. 
Too  well  she  knew  what  a  life  his  wife's 
would  be,  slaving  at  home  and  worrying 
because  people  found  fault  with  him. 
Not  she  ;  she  had  rather  be  Squire  Chap- 
man's niece  Maria  all  the  days  of  her 
life.  While  Maria  sewed  gussets  into  the 
squire's  shirts  of  unbleached  cotton  and 
plaited  linen  bosoms  to  put  into  them, 
she  silently  surveyed  the  scene  in  which 
she  lived  and  made  up  her  mind  about 
everything  in  it.  About  everything; 
there   were    no    odds   and  ends  hanging 
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loose  in  Maria  Upham's  mind.  Every- 
thing was  selected,  separated,  and  tied 
up  there,  and  she  knew  just  where  to  put 
her  hand  on  anything  she  wanted. 

She  knew  equally  well  just  where  to  put 
her  hand  on  anything  she  wanted  in 
Squire  Chapman's  house.  She  had  taken 
the  whole  charge  of  it,  employed  what 
help  she  chose,  and  laid  out  the  work 
as  she  pleased.  Did  any  recalcitrant 
uhelp"  venture  to  ask  the  squire  about 
anything,  the  only  answer  was,  "  Where's 
Maria?"  The  circumstances  of  her 
situation  made  Maria  Upham's  smartness 
patent  to  half  the  town,  and  her  uncom- 
mon capabilities  soon  received  the  nat- 
ural and  fitting  acknowledgment. 

In  the  principal  store  in  Sneidersville, 
as  a  clerk,  with  the  prospect  of  a  future 
partnership,  was  Elias  Robbins,  a  tall, 
slight  young  man  of  some  business  talent, 
great  professional  ambition,  and  propor- 
tionate nervousness.  He  was  very  tall, 
very  slight,  with  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders 
from  leaning  on  the  counter,  and  already 
showing  indications  of  early  baldness, 
from  habitually  wearing  his  hat  in  the 
store  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  run  out 
and  greet  each  old  lady  who  might  come 
driving  up  to  the  platform,  and  hitch  her 
horse  for  her  before  either  of  his  rivals  in 
the  block  could  get  out  to  perform  that 
gallant  office.  Much  trade  was  captured 
in  that  way. 

Elias  looked  like  the  shadow  of  a 
shade,  and  as  such  shall  appear  but  dimly 
in  this  history,  since  he  made  but  very 
little  impression  on  Maria  Upham's  well- 
balanced  mind. 

He  used  to  watch  her  alighting,  fresh, 
crisp,  and  rustling  in  her  immaculate 
draperies,  from  the  long-bodied  Concord 
wagon  in  which  she  rode  to  church 
beside  her  uncle ;  and  her  superiority  so 
won  upon  him  and  so  aroused  his  ambi- 
tion, that  he  ventured  to  commence  a 
series  of  Sunday  evening  calls  at  the 
squire's.  The  object  of  these  visits  was 
at  once  apparent  to  Maria's  practical  eye. 
Elias  did  not  dare  to  make  them  too  fre- 
quent. He  kept  on  admiring  her  at  a 
distance  on  Sundays,  noting  the  unerring 
celerity  with  which  she  found  the  hymns, 
the  careful  precision  with  which  she  rose 
and  turned  round  for  the  singing,  turned 


back  again  and  seated  herself  without 
bringing  a  single  crease  or  wrinkle  into 
her  marvellously  ironed  muslins ;  and 
clasping  his  hands  nervously  together 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  tall  pew,  he 
thought  how  smart  she  was,  and  how  ca- 
pable of  going  into  the  store  and  taking 
charge  for  a  few  days  when  he  went  to 
Boston  to  buy  goods.  If  Squire  Chap- 
man could  have  suspected  how  Elias's 
imagination  was  profaning  his  household 
gods  in  the  very  sanctuary,  what  a  stare 
he  would  have  fixed  upon  the  offender. 
Squire  Chapman's  niece  Maria  behind 
Elias  Robbins's  counter,  indeed  ! 

But  Elias  continued  to  dream  undis- 
turbed, and  by  degrees  ventured  to  in- 
crease the  frequency  of  his  Sunday  even- 
ing visits,  so  that  he  at  last  brought  the 
squire's  faculties  to  bear.  He  ventured 
one  evening  to  knock  at  the  door  and 
ask  expressly  for  Miss  Maria.  For  his 
only  answer,  Squire  Chapman  looked 
fixedly  at  him,  and  for  once  appeared 
actually  to  see  him.  With  the  courage 
of  desperation,  he  repeated,  "  Miss  Maria, 
Squire  Chapman ;  I  called  to  see  Miss 
Maria,"  —  and  felt  immediately  as  if  he 
had  pulled  the  string  which  was  to  let 
down  a  shower-bath  of  ice-cold  water 
upon  his  head. 

"  Maria?"  repeated  Squire  Chapman, 
in  a  voice  like  the  roll  of  muttered  thun- 
der. "  Good  gracious  !  my  niece  Ma- 
ria !  " 

Elias  turned  and  fled,  it  was  currently 
reported,  without  stopping  for  more. 
When  he  had  disappeared,  scattered  and 
dispersed,  like  a  feeble  nebula,  before  the 
breath  of  wrath  which  Squire  Chapman 
breathed  upon  him,  there  was  an  interval 
before  the  coming  of  another  suitor. 
There  was  a  little  sport  about  Maria 
Upham's  first  beau,  and  the  squire  did 
not  like  it.     The  next  promised  better. 

One  windy  afternoon,  as  the  October 
sun  gave  signs  of  setting,  a  horse  and 
buggy  unknown  to  Sneidersville  halted  at 
Squire  Chapman's  door.  The  horse  and 
buggy  came  from  a  stable  in  the  nearest 
river  town.  The  driver  was  a  thin-faced, 
small-featured,  nice-looking  young  man, 
with  an  observant  eye,  and  the  air  of  one 
who  usually  found  himself  equal  to  the 
occasion.     He    proved    to    be    a    young 
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lawyer,  Abner  Crasman  by  name,  who 
was  looking  for  an  eligible  opening  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  had 
been  directed  to  call  and  see  what  Squire 
Chapman  thought  about  the  prospect  in 
Sneidersville. 

The  squire  invited  him  to  stop  and  talk 
the  matter  over,  which  he  did  very  flu- 
ently, the  squire  listening  with  the  utmost 
complacency,  now  and  then  putting  in  a 
monosyllable.  The  squire  was  chary  of 
words,  and  invariably  chose  the  shortest 
ones.  This  peculiarity  adhered  to  him 
even  in  bargaining,  where,  if  anywhere, 
the  average  New  Englander  is  voluble. 
He  had  a  way,  even  then,  of  listening 
and  letting  others  do  the  talking  until  he 
had  got  things  settled.  When,  at  length 
prepared  to  clench  a  bargain,  he  would 
begin  with,  "  Oh,  well  !  "  with  a  consid- 
erable descent,  as  down  a  steep,  short 
pitch,  from  the  first  word  to  the  last. 
Then  people  knew  that  the  squire  had 
pretty  well  made  up  his  mind  what  he 
would  do.  There  never  wras  any  uncer- 
tainty in  his  own  consciousness  that  he 
would  hit  upon  the  right  thing  when  the 
time  came.  The  squire  believed  in  him- 
self to  a  tremendous  extent ;  as  Squire 
Peleg  White  used  to  say,  "  he  had  unlim- 
ited confidence  in  Squire  Chapman." 

Thus  he  sat  and  listened,  and  thus  he 
replied,  as  Abner  Crasman  discussed  the 
prospect  for  himself  in  Sneidersville,  and 
unfolded  his  qualifications  in  a  deferen- 
tial manner.  He  nodded  an  occasional 
assent,  and  considered  whether  it  would 
be  a  comfortable  arrangement  for  him- 
self; reflected  that  he  was  somewhat 
weary  of  the  mere  drudgery  of  drawing 
up  deeds  and  other  unimportant  business 
of  the  kind,  and  whether  he  would  not 
rather  this  young  man  should  succeed  to 
it  than  have  it  go  to  Squire  Peleg  White. 
He  decided  that  the  young  lawyer  might 
come. 

Maria  listened,  too,  and  understood 
that  this  would  probably  be  a  man  of 
mark.  She  made  ready  the  tea-table  in 
rather  nicer  order  than  usual,  and  did 
not  disdain  a  little  extra  attention  to  her 
own  looks. 

Thus  it  happened  that  she  was  the  first 
young  lady  whom  Abner  Crasman  met  in 
Sneidersville ;  and  his  first  meal  was  ex- 


cellently cooked  and  served  by  her  hands. 
Abner  took  count  of  this ;  his  ready  eye 
surveyed  the  whole  scope  and  extent  of 
her  attractions  and  capabilities,  and  he 
was  not  unimpressed.  But  he  said  noth- 
ing and  made  no  move  whatever.  With 
characteristic  caution,  he  said  to  him- 
self that  he  would  look  further  before 
committing  himself;  possibly  there  might 
be  a  still  better  chance.  It  would  do  no 
harm  to  look  further. 

He  did  look  further,  and  speedily 
became  convinced  that  the  best  chance 
had  presented  itself  first.  He  saw  at 
once  that  his  best  chance  for  business 
was  to  hold  on  to  Squire  Chapman,  and 
he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  a  very  comfortable  thing  to 
marry  his  niece.  Introduced  and  sup- 
ported by  Squire  Chapman,  and  in  due 
time  married  to  his  niece  Maria,  would 
he  not  then  have  the  little  world  of  Snei- 
dersville completely  in  his  hands,  to  do  as 
he  pleased  with  it?  Would  it  not  send 
him  to  the  Legislature  !  Would  he  not 
get  sufficiently  popular  in  that  region  to 
go  to  Congress  by  and  by?  Abner's 
snug  and  comfortable  soul  was  full  of 
snug  and  comfortable  visions.  He  was 
a  shrewd  youth  for  one  so  young  and  so 
quiet.  He  knew  how  to  make  the  most 
of  himself,  and  how  to  take  the  tide  at 
the  right  turn.  He  was  nice  and  critical, 
as  became  a  promising  young  lawyer ; 
he  said,  "Ah  !  "  in  an  affable,  encourag- 
ing way,  and  wore  almost  invisible  spec- 
tacles. If  he  had  but  known  it,  his  great 
danger  was  that  he  would  be  too  nice  for 
Sneidersville.  But  stamped  with  the  pon- 
derous seal  of  Squire  Chapman's  appro- 
bation, he  weighed  much  more  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Ballasted 
with  a  good  slice  of  Squire  Chapman's 
property,  and  wedded  to  his  niece  Maria, 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  Abner  would  do. 

Abner  thought  that  he  would  do. 
Business  came  to  him,  and  he  attended 
to  it  as  if  he  knew  how.  He  cultivated 
Squire  Chapman  and  was  always  asking 
his  "advice,  so  that  the  squire  was  satisfied 
that  this  sensible  young  man  would 
never  dream  of  taking  a  step  without  his 
guidance.  He  also  found  time,  at  the 
tea  table,  to  remark  that  Miss  Maria's 
cream  biscuits  were  excellent. 
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By  the  time  the  snow  came,  the  season 
of  lyceums  and  singing-schools,  Abner 
had  become  a  prominent  figure  in 
Sneidersville.  Near  Squire  Chapman's 
stood  a  brick  schoolhouse,  which  was  a 
favorite  place  for  such  gatherings  of  a 
winter's  evening.  If  there  was  a  lyceum 
here,  Abner  was  usually  present,  staying 
away  once  in  a  while  that  he  might  be 
seen  to  be  missed.  When  he  spoke  in 
lyceum,  he  always  sat  down  before  his 
audience  had  time  to  be  tired  of  him, 
always  took  a  good,  plain,  common-sense 
position,  and  never  attempted  any  flights 
of  oratory.  He  had  no  idea  of  making  a 
great  display  and  setting  everybody  gap- 
ing the  first  winter  and  being  an  old  story 
the  next.  He  meant  to  grow  into  notice 
gradually  and  hold  every  inch  he  gained. 
He  took  especial  care  to  applaud  every 
good  hit  made  by  Squire  Peleg  White, 
and  Squire  Peleg  knew  just  what  he  did  it 
for.  Squire  Peleg's  wit  was  more  biting 
that  winter  than  usual,  and  though  he  de- 
lighted his  audience  more  than  ever,  he 
did  not  feel  quite  easy.  He  saw,  joking 
aside,  that  he  was  losing  ground,  while 
Abner  was  gaining. 

Abner  was  content.  He  would  come 
in  when  singing-school  was  half  over,  re- 
moving his  hat  while  yet  in  the  doorway, 
with  a  smooth  curve  of  the  wrist  and 
elbow,  and  depositing  his  overcoat  and 
muffler  upon  an  unoccupied  seat  with  a 
graciousness  which  appeared  designed  to 
elevate  the  old  schoolhouse  a  notch  in 
the  social  scale,  and  he  was  always  sure 
to  walk  home  with  Maria  Upham,  though 
never  seeming  to  intend  it. 

Elias  Robbins  had  only  dared  to  watch 
her  afar  off  on  Sundays,  while  Abner 
sometimes  reached  the  door  in  season  to 
assist,  her  in  alighting,  and  then  fell  back 
in  decorous  recognition  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  place,  —  all  in  strict  accordance 
with  Squire  Chapman's  invariable  notions 
of  propriety. 

These  things,  taking  separately,  were 
trifles,  and  might  mean  nothing.  Taken 
together,  and  occurring  more  and  more 
frequently,  they  showed  that  Abner  was 
drawing  converging  lines  of  circumval- 
lation  or  scientific  courtship  around 
Squire  Chapman's  niece  Maria.  Abner 
was  never  in    a   hurry,  and  he  did    not 


mean  to  hurry  now.  Slow  and  sure  was 
his  motto,  and  he  always  won,  —  pro- 
vided nothing  ran  against  him  with 
sufficient  vehemence  to  throw  him  off  the 
track. 

So  time  went  on,  and  the  clear,  sharp 
winter  began  to  deteriorate  into  bitter, 
muddy  spring  before  anything  more  im- 
portant happened. 

It  was  a  dull  day  about  the  last  of 
February,  a  sloppy  day  after  a  thaw,  the 
heavy  lead  of  the  sky  veiled  in  the  dis- 
tance by  a  thin  mist.  Such  days,  in  this 
stagnant  village,  with  no  particular  busi- 
ness on  hand,  were  especially  depressing 
to  the  young  lawyer.  He  sauntered  over  to 
the  stores,  — a  lazy,  listless  saunter, —  with 
a  hand  plunged  deep  in  either  pocket, 
and  a  look  which  expressed  the  feeling 
that  things  were  down  so  flat  that  they 
never  could  come  up  again. 

In  Elias  Robbins's  store  sat  Squire 
Peleg  White,  looking  a  trifle  bored  also, 
yet,  true  to  his  alert  instincts,  steadily 
plying  his  jackknife,  fashioning  a  tiny  axe 
from  a  bit  of  white  wood.  Beside  him 
stood  a  fascinated  ten-year-old  urchin, 
with  eyes  fastened  upon  knife  and  the 
chip,  speculating  whether  he  could  chop 
a  big  log  with  that  axe  if  he  had  it.  At 
sight  of  Crasman,  Squire  Peleg  gave  the 
axe  a  last  scientific  shave  and  silently 
handed  it  over  to  the  small  boy,  who  in- 
stantly ran  out  of  the  store  with  it,  over- 
come by  the  awful  apprehension  that  the 
squire  might  want  it  back  again  to  chop 
his  own  wood  with. 

Abner  knew  well  enough  what  was 
coming.  He  had  got  to  play  chess  with 
Squire  Peleg.  Checkers  and  fox-and- 
geese  were  common  pastimes  in  the 
stores  on  rainy  days ;  but  it  was  not  often 
that  Squire  Peleg  found  anybody  to  play 
chess  with  him,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  it.  Abner  had  no  mind  to  it  to- 
day, for  he  felt  out  of  sorts,  and  he  knew 
very  well  that  Squire  Peleg  would  play  in 
a  hurry.  Abner  was,  in  reality,  the  best 
player,  yet  Squire  Peleg  played  a  very 
good  game  and  manoeuvred  so  rapidly 
that  he  not  infrequently  bewildered  his 
antagonist  into  a  rash  move.  Squire 
Peleg  played  as  if  he  were  chafing  to  get 
through  the  game  and  begin  another; 
while  Abner  wanted  to  take  it  slowly,  as 
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he  had  been  taught  to  do.  He  could  not 
bear  to  have  the  squire  continually  hurry- 
ing him  up  with,  "  It's  your  move,  Cras- 
man,"  or  "  I  moved  last,  I  believe." 

Somebody  came  in  smoking  an  ill- 
smelling  pipe,  which  fairly  infuriated 
Abner,  who  never  touched  the  best  of 
tobacco.  Then  somebody  at  his  elbow 
began  talking  about  Maria  Upham,  and 
saying  that  she  was  the  smartest  girl  in 
town. 

"  Well,  she  has  a  right  to  it  on  one  side  ; 
Lucretia  Chapman  was  the  smartest, 
spryest  girl  I  ever  saw,"  responded 
another.  Which  naturally  threw  Abner 
into  a  little  flurry,  just  as  he  began  to  feel 
anxious  about  his  queen,  and  just  as 
Squire  Peleg  began  to  hurry  him  a  little. 
Amidst  these  annoyances  he  forgot  his 
custom  of  thinking  twice  before  he  spoke. 

"  Who  was  her  father,  by  the  way  ?  I 
never  knew,"  he  asked,  incautiously  utter- 
ing the  question  just  as  it  came  into  his 
head. 

"Her  father?  Maria  Upham's  father? 
She's  Va  Upham's  daughter;  Uphams 
down  in  Tollywolly,  you  know." 

"  Tolly  wolly?" 

"  Yes,  Tollywolly ;  down  that  cross- 
road, where  nobody  ever  goes  but  them 
that  live  there  and  can't  help  it.  Va 
Upham  ran  off  with  Squire  Chapman's 
sister.  Nobody  knows  whether  he's  dead 
or  alive.  The  old  squire  never  mentions 
him,  no  more  than  he  would  the  old  Nick 
himself.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  Va  would 
come  back  some  day.  Wonder  how  the 
old  squire  would  look." 

Crasman  wondered  how  he  would  look. 
It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  for  he  was 
nice,  very  nice,  indeed,  and  he  had 
thought  that  marrying  Squire  Chapman's 
niece  would  be  a  very  nice  thing.  And, 
after  all,  there  were  two  sides  to  that,  as 
to  everything  else. 

He  tried  to  say  "Ah  !  "  as  affably  as 
ever,  as  if  it  were  nothing  to  him ;  and 
when  Squire  Peleg  had  fairly  beaten  him, 
and  pitied  his  discomfiture  sufficiently  to 
let  him  off  without  another  game,  he  tried 
to  get  up  and  saunter  away  as  indifferently 
as  usual.  But  none  the  less  was  he  re- 
volving the  distasteful  information  he  had 
received,  and  speculating  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  largely  spiced  by  malice. 


He  thought  he  would  sound  Squire  Chap- 
man upon  the  subject  some  day,  and  see 
how  he  would  look.  Luckless  Abner  !  — 
he  never  had  tried  to  sound  Squire  Chap- 
man upon  any  subject  the  squire  did  not 
like. 

One  day  Abner  had  been  assisting 
Squire  Chapman  to  look  over  the  list  of 
voters ;  or  rather,  Abner  had  been  going 
over  it,  in  the  squire's  house,  while  the 
squire  himself  sat  comfortably  idle  in  his 
chair  of  state.  It  was  a  pleasant  morn- 
ing ;  the  sun  shone  into  the  room  through 
clear  and  glittering  panes,  upon  a  shining 
yellow  floor ;  Maria  was  briskly  turning 
the  rolling-pin  upon  the  board  in  the 
pantry,  and  from  the  kitchen  came  an 
appetizing  odor  of  things  baking.  So 
redolent  was  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
rural  comfort  and  aristocracy  founded 
upon  a  solid  basis,  that  Abner  imper- 
ceptibly glided  into  a  state  of  incredulity 
concerning  the  low  origin  of  Squire  Chap- 
man's niece,  and  allowed  himself  to  ven- 
ture upon  that  sounding  of  the  squire  in 
a  careless  way,  as  if  he  were  quite  sure 
there  could  be  nothing  in  it. 

"  Upham,  Upham,  ah  !  "  said  he,  look- 
ing along  the  last  names  upon  his  list,  — 
"  Where  do  these  Uphams  live,  I  won- 
der?" 

Squire  Chapman  moved  the  least  bit  in 
his  chair,  and  indistinctly  ejaculated  some- 
thing about  Tollywolly,  with  a  peculiarly 
unmelodious  accent,  which  ought  to  have 
warned  Abner  that  he  was  getting  upon 
dangerous  ground.  But  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  the  things  people  do  when 
the  crisis  of  their  fate  arrives.  It  must 
have  been  foreordained  that  Abner  should 
do  this  thing,  and  he  did  it. 

"  Same  name  as  Miss  Maria's.  No 
connection,  of  course.  Where  did  you 
say  they  lived  ?     Polly  wolly  ?  ' ' 

"  Tollywolly  !  "  thundered  Squire  Chap- 
man, with  all  the  volume  of  his  immense 
voice.  "  I  know  her  father  came  from 
Tollywolly,  —  and  what  have  you  got  to 
say  to  that,  sir?  " 

"Oh  —  ah  !  —  nothing,  of  course,"  re- 
turned Abner,  in  his  thin,  flat  tones,  like 
the  squeak  of  a  mouse  in  contrast  with  the 
roar  of  a  lion. 

Dead  silence  ensued.  Not  another 
word  spoke  the  squire  ;  not  another  word 
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ventured  Abner.  There  he  sat,  con- 
fusedly turning  over  the  papers  in  his 
hand.  There  sat  the  squire,  stony  and 
immovable.  Abner  began  to  realize  what 
he  had  done,  and  then  to  wonder  how  he 
should  get  out  of  the  room.  The  sound 
of  Maria's  rolling-pin,  just  before  so 
cheerful  and  re-assuring,  sounded  upon 
his  ear  with  appalling  iteration,  like  the 
knell  of  doom.  As  he  sat  looking  at  the 
•door,  with  an  increasing  desire  to  be  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  the  width  of  that 
painted  floor  seemed  interminable,  and 
he  could  not  conceive  how  he  was  to  get 


Maria. 

across  it  gracefully.  To  make  any  other 
than  a  proper  and  graceful  exit  from  any 
place  was  torture  to  Abner.  He  prided 
himself  on  going  at  just  the  right  time 
and  leaving  an  agreeable  impression  be- 
hind him. 

Some  fragmentary  words  had  reached 
Maria's  ear  in  the  intervals  of  plying 
her  rolling-pin,  and  when  at  last  Abner 
went  out,  with  a  very  red  face  and  with- 
out lingering  as  usual  for  a  word  or  two 
with  her,  she  knew  pretty  well  what  had 
happened.  What  she  thought,  or  what 
she  felt,  could  only  be  guessed  at.  It 
was  not  easy  to  look  into  the  recesses  of 
Maria  Upham's  mind.  She  sat  down  to 
her  sewing.  Hut  she  turned  her  chair 
away  from  the  squire,  nor  did   he   once 


get  sight  of  her  face.  Whatever  might 
be  there,  she  was  determined  he  should 
not  read  it. 

Maria  said  never  a  word ;  the  squire 
said  never  a  word ;  Abner  was  silent  as 
the  grave  ;  and  yet  everybody  knew  some- 
how that  the  young  lawyer  was  "  done  " 
going  to  Squire  Chapman's. 

"  He  is  courting  Maria  Upham,  isn't 
he?" 

"  He  was  courting  her.  But  he  and 
the  old  squire  didn't  exactly  hitch  horses 
about  something  —  so  they  say." 

"Oh!" 

Then  Squire  Chapman  was  seen  to 
pass  Abner,  on  the  platform  of  the  stores, 
as  if  unconscious  of  his. existence.  Then 
Abner  was  observed  to  blush  at  the  word 
"  Tolly wolly,"  and  that  word  was  ob- 
served to  be  quite  frequently  upon  the 
lips  of  Squire  Peleg.  It  was  the  only 
revenge  he  took  upon  Squire  Chapman 
for  bringing  the  young  lawyer  there  to 
take  business  away  from  him,  or  upon  the 
young  lawyer  for  coming. 

One  day  Abner  was  forced  to  call, 
much  against  his  will,  to  leave  a  docu- 
ment for  the  squire's  signature.  He 
descended  from  his  buggy,  and,  still 
holding  his  horse  by  the  reins,  knocked 
stiffly  at  the  door ;  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  squire  did  not  mean  to  come  forth 
and  give  audience  in  the  usual  way. 
Maria  opened  the  door,  as  was  her  wont 
when  the  squire  was  busy  or  disinclined 
to  move,  and  handed  in  the  paper  as  if 
she  were  performing  a  wholly  indifferent 
office.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  she 
did  not  go  to  the  door  to  meet  a  lover, 
quite  apparent  that  she  conformed  to  the 
squire's  treatment  of  the  case,  and  com- 
ported herself  as  became  Squire  Chap- 
man's niece. 

The  propriety  of  her  behavior  com- 
mended itself  to  all  beholders,  for  all 
had  in  some  way  got  an  inkling  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  There  happened  to  be 
present  a  certain  Martin  Dudley,  a  well- 
to-do  farmer,  who  had  called  in  on  busi- 
ness along  with  the  selectman  from  his 
part  of  the  town.  Martin  Dudley  espe- 
cially admired  the  gallantry  of  her  bear- 
ing. "That's  a  girl  that's  worth  some- 
thing," said  he,  when  the  occurrence 
came  to  be   talked   over.     And  he  hap- 
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pened  to  have  business  again  at  the 
squire's  before  long.  This  time  Maria 
Upham  was  unusually  out  of  sorts  for  her. 
She  was  having  a  very  unsuccessful  time 
of  it  in  trying  to  arrange  some  new  fi- 
nery in  a  way  she  did  not  understand. 
Curiously  enough,  when  she  saw  Martin 
Dudley  coming  along  the  road,  she 
stuffed  it  all  into  the  cupboard,  and  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  house  she  was 
busily  employed  in  shaping  and  snipping 
new  wristbands  for  the  squire's  unbleached 
shirts  from  a  piece  of  linen  which  she 
pulled  out  of  the  drawer.  From  which 
it  may  be  not  unsafely  inferred  that  she 
did  not  consider  her  chance  for  matri- 
mony by  any  means  over.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  great  event  in  her  life  had 
already  occurred,  that  her  best  chance  had 
come  and  passed  by  ;  but  Maria  Upham 
herself  did  not  so  consider  it. 

Martin  Dudley  was  one  of  the  Dud- 
leys from  the  Dudley  Hills,  a  range  of 
high  land  lying  along  the  northeasterly 
verge  of  the  town.  The  Dudleys  were  a 
large-built,  handsome  race  of  men,  rid- 
ing in  good  carriages  behind  quick-step- 
ping horses,  usually  well  dressed,  and 
with  a  comfortable  appearance  of  having 
money  in  their  pockets,  some  of  them 
with  a  comfortable  appearance  of  having 
•cider  in  their  cellars.  Martin  Dudley 
was  a  good-looking,  solid-built  man,  with 
a  heavy  jaw  and  a  massive  shoulder,  sit- 
ting well  upright  in  his  buggy ;  not  a 
great  talker,  but  speaking  out  plainly 
enough  what  he  did  say  ;  reputed  to  be 
warm  in  pocket  as  well  as  somewhat 
warm  in  temper ;  forty-five  years  old, 
with  a  good  farm  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  and  nobody  knew  what  besides. 
Such  was  Maria  Upham' s  third  beau ; 
only  no  one  ever  thought  of  saying 
"beau"  when  they  spoke  of  Martin 
Dudley.  They  only  said:  "Well,  he's 
been  to  see  Maria  Upham  some  ;  guess 
he's  hanging  round."  "Some  do  think 
Martin  Dudley's  thinking  about  getting 
married ;  goes  to  Squire  Chapman's 
pretty  often  now,  they  say." 

"  So  you're  not  afraid  of  Tollywolly?  " 
said  Squire  Peleg  to  him  one  evening  in 
the  store. 

"Tollywolly?  Pooh!"  said  Martin 
Dudley. 


It  may  seem  a  little  strange  that  so 
many  suitors  should  fall  to  the  lot  of 
Maria  Upham,  who  was  no  great  beauty, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  laying  herself 
out  to  attract  them.  Yet  there  they 
were,  gravitating  towards  her  by  some 
attraction.  She  was  not  a  much  talked 
of  girl,  not  exactly  one  of  the  indispen- 
sables,  not  a  girl  who  went  about  talking 
and  making  a  chance  for  herself.  Yet 
she  had  three  lovers  where  other  girls 
found  it  hard  to  get  one.  It  was  inev- 
itable that  there  should  be  some  talk 
about  her  affairs  now,  and  some  wonder- 
ing whether  "  they  would  make  it  out 
this  time,"  as  well  as  how  Abner  liked  it. 

It  was  reserved  for  Abner's  landlady, 
the  most  pertinacious  gossip  in  Sneiders- 
ville,  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
misfortunes. 

"  I  suppose  Maria  Upham  will  get 
married  some  time,"  said  she,  pouring 
out  her  third  cup  of  tea,  and  looking 
over  her  spectacles  at  Abner. 

Abner  took  another  biscuit,  and  made 
no  reply. 

"She's  a  smart  girl,  isn't  she?"  pla- 
cidly resumed  the  inquisitor  ;  she  was  only 
just  beginning. 

"Very,"  returned  Abner. 

"  Any  man  might  call  himself  lucky  to 
get  her.  Makes  as  good  bread  as  I  do, 
and  the  spryest  sewer  I  ever  saw.  She 
will  make  a  capital  wife,  —  won't  she, 
Mr.  Crasman?  " 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Abner,  smiling  as 
if  he  were  smiling  on  the  dentist  who 
was  going  to  pull  his  tooth. 

"Smart?"  continued  the  old  lady, 
drawing  towards  her  a  custard-pie,  and 
proceeding  to  cut  it  into  generous  pieces, 
— "  the  smartest  girl  about  here,  I  do 
think.  And  she  and  Martin  Dudley  will 
likely  make  a  match  of  it,  they  say. 
And  Martin  Dudley  has  as  good  a  farm 
as  there  is  in  town.  Don't  you  think  it 
will  be  a  good  match,  Mr.  Crasman?  " 

"Very  good,"  said  Abner,  raising  his 
head  and  looking  her  fairly  in  the  face 
as  he  passed  his  plate  for  a  piece  of  the 
pie.  There  was  an  inflection  in  Abner's 
voice  which  warned  his  practised  inter- 
locutor that  she  was  nearing  the  ground 
she  was  aiming  for. 

"  A  good  match,"  she  repeated,  look- 
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ing  down,  and  sipping  her  tea  absently. 
"  Martin  Dudley's  a  good  match  for  any- 
body,—  and  so's  Maria  Upham.  That 
is,  —  if  any  of  her  father's  folks  had 
much  to  do  with  her,  it  wouldn't  seem 
quite  so  nice  now,  would  it?  " 

Abner's  answer  was  inaudible. 

"  Supposing,  now,"  said  she,  stirring 
the  grounds  in  her  cup  and  looking  into 
them  as  if  she  were  telling  a  fortune, 
"  supposing  her  father  should  come  back, 


His  successful  catechist  said  no  more, 
and  Abner  immediately  wished  he  had 
not  said  so  much.  Ill-fated  man  !  The 
disclaimer  thus  drawn  from  him  was  re- 
peated to  Martin  Dudley  within  three 
days,  with  the  usual  supplements  which 
such  speeches  acquire  in  transitu. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,. 
Abner,  reclining  sadly  in  his  office  chair,  was 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps 
coming  up  the  stairs.     The  opening  door 


suppose   Maria   Upham   will  get  married   sometime. 


it  would  be  apt  to  come  a  little  hard  on 
her  husband,  now,  wouldn't  it?  " 

Abner  replied,  indistinctly,  that  he 
didn't  know. 

"There  ain't  many  that  would  like  to 
marry  right  into  that  Upham  family  so. 
While  she's  living  there  at  Squire  Chap- 
man's, and  has  everything  in  her  own 
hand,  as  you  may  say,  why,  she  has  as 
good  a  chance  as  any  girl  in  town  ;  but 
Va  Upham 's  daughter  would  be  a  differ- 
ent thing,  —  wouldn't  it,  now,  Mr.  Cras- 
man?" 

"Yes,"  said  Abner  reluctantly.  He 
had  the  keenest  possible  perception  of 
the  truth  of  that. 

"Then  you  wouldn't  want  to  be  the 
man?     We  all  know  that,  Mr.  Crasman." 

"I  —  no,  I  certainly  shouldn't  wish  it 
—  under  the  circumstances." 


disclosed  the  apparition  of  Martin  Dudley, 
looking  very  much  as  if  he  came  upon 
urgent  business. 

"I  hear,"  said  he,  advancing  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  "  that  you  said  you 
wouldn't  marry  Maria  Upham.  Did  you 
ever  say  so?  " 

"I  —  well  —  really  !  "  exclaimed  the 
astounded  Abner. 

"Yes  or  no,"  continued  Martin  Dudley, 
coming  a  step  nearer,  and  seeming  to 
loom  up  a  foot  taller,  while  he  looked 
three  times  as  broad  as  the  spectacled 
young  lawyer. 

"  I  should  consider  that  my  business," 
returned  Abner,  who  was  not  wanting  in 
pluck. 

"  Did  she  ever  ask  you  to  !  "  con- 
tinued Martin  Dudley,  with  a  huge  attempt 
at  sarcasm. 
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"  No  —  certainly  not.  Miss  Upham  is 
a  lady  for  whom  I  have  great  personal 
respect.     Her  behavior —  " 

"  Never  you  mind  about  her  behavior. 
Everybody  knows  Maria  Upham,  and 
knows  what  her  behavior  is.  The  fact 
is,  Lawyer  Crasman,  you  meant  to  marry 
Maria  Upham,  —  to  ask  her  to  marry 
you  —  you  don't  know  whether  she 
would  have  you  or  not,  —  and  you  got 
frightened  and  backed  out  of  it  when  you 
found  out  who  her  father  was.  Now  I 
ain't  afraid  of  Tollywolly,  and  I'm  a-going 
to  ask  her  to  marry  me.  If  she  says  yes, 
I'll  show  everybody  that  I  think  she's 
worth  all  I'm  able  to  do  for  her.  And 
perhaps  I'm  able  to  do  as  much  for  my 
wife  as  you  are.  Just  you  mind  you 
don't  go  around  talking  as  if  you  could 
have  married  her  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Tollywolly  — that's  all." 

It  was  the  longest  speech  Martin 
Dudley  ever  made  in  his  life.  He  walked 
away  in  triumph,  leaving  Abner  leaning 
back  in  his  office  chair. 

As  for  Martin  Dudley,  he  mounted  into 
his  sleigh,  gathered  up  the  reins,  and 
started  off  at  a  round  trot  down  the  south 
road.  "  Going  down  to  Squire  Chap- 
man's," said  everybody  who  saw  him. 

Maria  Upham  was  not  at  home.  She 
had  gone  across  to  "  the  other  road,"  the 
east  road,  on  the  crust,  quite  early  in  the 
day,  and  the  squire  was  about  going  after 
her. 

"  I'll  bring  her  home,"  said  Martin 
Dudley,  and  he  set  off  accordingly. 

Martin  Dudley  did  not  waste  much 
time  in  his  wooing.  Maria  had  wrapped 
herself  quickly  in  her  shawl,  and  while  so 
doing  had  made  up  her  mind  that  some- 
thing was  certainly  coming.  But  they 
had  hardly  reached  the  first  corner  on 
their  way,  when  Martin  Dudley  began  to 
unfold  his  business,  and  she  knew  that 
her  best  chance  had  come. 

"And  when  I  ask  a  girl  to  marry 
me,"  continued  her  straightforward  wooer, 
his  mind  still  full  of  the  impetus  derived 
from  the  one-sided  conversation  in  which 
he  supposed  himself  to  have  annihilated 
Abner,  "  I  mean  to  show  her  and  every- 
body else  that  I  know  how  to  treat  her 
handsomely.  The  day  I'm  married,  I 
put  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  in  my 


wife's  name,  and  make  my  will  leaving 
her  my  farm  for  her  lifetime.  The  woman 
who  marries  me  shan't  be  left  so  she  will 
repent  it." 

"  Would  you  do  all  that  for  me?  "  said 
she,  with  a  sudden  lifting  of  her  eyes  and 
fixing  their  full  look  upon  him.  The 
tone  was  not  one  of  pure  gratitude  or 
astonishment,  though  a  tinge  of  each 
might  be  imagined  to  blend  with  another 
deeper  emotion  or  thought,  —  for  it  seemed 
to  partake  quite  as  much  of  reflection  as 
of  feeling. 

"All  that?"  responded  her  ponderous 
adorer.  "All  that,  Maria?  Yes  —  and 
more,  too,  if  you  say  so.  The  fact  is, 
Maria  Upham,  you  are  the  smartest  girl 
I  know  of,  and  there  isn't  another  girl  in 
this  town  that  I  would  say  the  same  to,, 
that  I've  said  to  you  to-day." 

Maria  dropped  her  eyes  and  sat  per- 
fectly still.  She  looked  straight  before 
her,  in  the  self-contained  way  habitual  to 
her,  and  answered  not  a  word.  So  nearly 
half  the  way  passed.  Then  he  turned 
towards  her,  looked  at  her,  and  then  de- 
liberately put  his  arm  around  her  and 
kissed  her.  Neither  spoke  until  he 
helped  her  from  the  sleigh  at  her  uncle's- 
door,  and  then  the  first  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  Squire  Chapman,  who  came 
out  as  Maria  stepped  quickly  in. 

"  Have  you  any  objection,  Squire  Chap- 
man, to  my  marryin'  your  niece  Maria  ?" 

To  which  the  squire,  after  looking 
slowly  about  him  a  minute  and  shifting 
the  cant  of  his  hat,  responded  coolly : 
"Well,  I  do'  know's  I  have." 

Thus  ended  the  series  of  Maria  Up- 
ham's  beaux,  and  consequently  the  chief 
events  in  her  history. 

As  for  Abner,  Tollywolly  was  the  dis- 
tasteful sauce  to  every  dish  which  he  ate. 
Tollywolly  fairly  drove  him  out  of  town 
at  last.  Sneidersville  was  left  without  a 
lawyer,  victorious  Tollywolly  having  fairly 
won  the  day  against  law  and  lawyer. 

Martin  Dudley  grimly  surveyed  his  de- 
parture, neatly  spectacled  and  umbrellaed, 
as  usual,  upon  the  top  of  the  stage-coach, 
and  Squire  Peleg  White  restrained  his 
customary  activity  so  far  as  to  sit  quietly 
in  an  uneasy  chair  in  the  back  of  Elias 
Robbins's  store,  as  if  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  look  on. 
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As  for  Squire  Chapman,  it  appeared 
uncertain  whether  he  knew  that  Abner 
was  gone.  He  appeared  to  consider  his 
place  just  as  empty  before  he  went  as  it 
was  afterwards.  What  he  himself  had  set 
up,    he    alone    could    pull    down.      That 


axiom  was  unquestioned  in  his  own  mind. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  graven 
image,  which  he  himself  had  set  up  and 
pulled  down,  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the 
fall,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  as  to 
what  became  of  the  fragments. 


THE     SHIP     COLUMBIA     AND     THE     DISCOVERY    OF 

OREGON. 

By  Edward  G.  Porter. 
I.     The  First  Voyage. 


EW  ships,  if  any,  in 
our  merchant  marine, 
since  the  organization 
of  the  Republic,  have 
acquired  such  distinc- 
tion as  the  Columbia. 
By  two  noteworthy 
achievements,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  she  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  commercial  world  and 
rendered  a  service  to  the  United  States 
unparalleled  in  our  history.  She  was  the 
first  American  vessel  to  carry  the  stars 
and  stripes  around  the  globe ;  and,  by 
her  discovery  of  "  the  great  river  of  the 
West,''  to  which  her  name  was  given,  she 
furnished  us  with  the  title  to  our  posses- 
sion of  that  magnificent  domain,  which 
to-day  is  represented  by  the  flourishing 
young  states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho. 

The  famous  ship  was  well  known  and 
much  talked  about  at  the  time,  but  her 
records  have  mostly  disappeared,  and 
there  is  very  little  knowledge  at  present 
concerning  her. 

The  committee  for  the  centennial  ob- 
servance, at  Astoria,  of  the  Columbia's 
exploit  having  applied  to  the  writer  for 
information  upon  the  subject,  in  which 
they  are  naturally  so  much  interested,  he 
gladly  responds  by  giving  an  outline  of 
the  facts,  gathered  mainly  from  private 
sources,  and  illustrated  by  original  draw- 
ings made  at  the  time  on  board  the  ship, 
and  hitherto  not  known  to  the  public. 


The  publication,  in  1784,  of  Captain 
Cook's  journal  of  his  third  voyage  awak- 
ened a  widespread  interest  in  the  possi- 
bility of  an  important  trade  on  the  north- 
west coast.  In  Boston  there  were  a  few 
gentlemen  who  took  up  the  matter  seri- 
ously, and  determined  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise  on  their  own  account.  The 
leading  spirit  among  them  was  Joseph 
Barrell,  a  merchant  of  distinction,  whose 
financial  ability,  cultivated  tastes,  and 
wide  acquaintance  with  affairs  gave  him 
a  position  of  acknowledged  influence  in 
business  and  social  circles. 

Associated  with  him  in  close  compan- 
ionship was  Charles  Bulfinch,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Harvard,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  pursuing  special  studies  in 
Europe.  His  father,  Dr.  Thomas  Bul- 
finch, lived  on  Bowdoin  Square,  and 
often  entertained  at  his  house  the  friends 
who  were  inclined  to  favor  the  new  pro- 
ject. They  read  together  Cook's  report 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  valuable  furs 
offered  by  the  natives  in  exchange  for 
beads,  knives,  and  other  trifles.  These 
sea-otter  skins,  he  said,  were  sold  by  the 
Russians  to  the  Chinese  at  from  ^16  to 
.£20  each.  "  Here  is  a  rich  harvest," 
said  Mr.  Barrell,  "  to  be  reaped  by  those 
who  go  in  first." 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1787,  they 
made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
fitting  out  an  expedition.  The  other 
partners  were  Samuel  Brown,  a  prosper- 
ous merchant ;  John  Derby,  a  shipmaster 
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of  Salem ;  Captain  Crowell  Hatch,  a  resi- 
dent of  Cambridge  ;  and  John  Maiden 
Pintard,  of  the  well-known  New  York 
house  of  Lewis  Pintard  &  Co. 

These  six  gentlemen  subscribed  over 
$50,000,  dividing  the  stock  into  fourteen 
shares,  and  purchased  the  ship  Columbia  ; 
or,  as  it  was  after  this  often  called,  the 
Columbia  Rediviva.  She  wa«s  built  in 
1773  by  James  Briggs  at  Hobart's  Land- 


ing, on  the  once  busy  little  stream  known 
as  North  River,  the  natural  boundary 
between  Scituate  and  Marshfield.  One 
who  sees  it  to-day  peacefully  meandering 
through  quiet  meadows  and  around  fer- 
tile slopes  would  hardly  believe  that  over 
a  thousand  sea-going  vessels  have  been 
built  upon  its  banks. 

The  Columbia  was  a  full-rigged  ship, 
83  feet  long,  and  measured  212  tons.  She 
had  two  decks,  a  figure-head,  and  a  square 
stern,  and  was  mounted  with  ten  guns. 
A  consort  was  provided  for  her  in  the 
Washington  —  or  Lady  Washington  as 
she  was  afterward  called  —  a  sloop  of  90 
tons,  designed  especially  to  collect  furs 
by  cruising  among  the  islands  and  inlets 
of  the  coast  in  the  expected  trade  with 
the  Indians.  These  vessels  seem  ridicu- 
lously small  to  us  of  the  present  day,  but 
they  were  stanchly  built  and  manned  by 
skilful  navigators. 

As  master  of  the  Columbia,  the  owners 
selected  Captain  John  Kendrick,  an  ex- 
perienced officer  of  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  who  had  done  considerable  priva- 
teering in  the  Revolution,  and  had  since 
been  in  charge  of  several  vessels  in  the 
merchant  service.  His  home  was  at 
Wareham,  where  he  had  built  a  substan- 
tial house  and  reared  a  family  of  six 
children.  The  venerable  homestead  may 
still  be  seen,  shaded  by  trees  which  the 
:aptain  planted.  For  the  command  of 
the  sloop,  a  man  was  chosen  who  had 
been  already  in  the  service  of  two  of  the 
Dwners,  Messrs.  Brown  and  Hatch,  as  mas- 
ter of  their  ship  Pacific  in  the  South 
Carolina  trade.     This  was  Captain  Robert 


Gray,  an  able  seaman,  who  had  also  been 
an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  navy,  and 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Captain 
Kendrick.  Gray  was  a  native  of  Tiver- 
ton, R.  I.,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  early  settlers  at  Plymouth.  After  his 
marriage,  in  1 794,  his  home  was  in  Boston, 
on  Salem  Street,  where  he  had  a  family 
of  five  children.  His  great  grandson, 
Mr.  Clifford  Gray  Twombly,  of  Newton,. 
has  inherited  one  of  the  silver  cups  in- 
scribed with  the  initials  "  R.  G."  which 
the  captain  carried  with  him  around  the 
world.  His  sea-chest  is  also  in  good 
condition,  and  is  now  presented  by  his 
granddaughter,  Miss  Mary  E.  Bancroft,  of 
Boston,  to  the  Oregon  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Society  for  preservation  among  its 
relics. 

Sea  Letters  were  issued  by  the  federal 
and  state  governments  for  the  use  of  the 
expedition,  and   a   medal   was    struck  to 


commemorate  its  departure.  Hundreds  of 
these  medals  — in  bronze  and  pewter  — 
were  put  on  board  for  distribution  among 
the  people  whom  the  voyagers  might 
meet,  together  with  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  the  new  cents  and  half-cents  which 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  coined 
that  year.  Several  of  these  medals  and 
coins  have  since  been  found  on  the  track 
of  the  vessels,  among  Indians,  Spaniards,, 
and  Hawaiians.  A  few  in  silver  and 
bronze  are  preserved  in  the  families  of 
some  of  the  owners. 

Neither  pains  nor  expense  were  spared 
to  give  these  vessels  a  complete  outfit. 
The  cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  the  neces- 
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sary  stores  and  a  good  supply  of  hard- 
ware —  useful  tools  and  utensils  —  to  be 
exchanged  for  furs  on  the  coast.  There 
were  also  numerous  trinkets  to  please  the 
fancy  of  the  natives,  such  as  buttons., 
toys,    beads,  and  necklaces,    jew's-harps, 
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combs,     earrings,    looking-glasses,    snuff, 
and  snuff-boxes. 

The  writer  has  full  lists  of  the  officers 
and  crew.  Kendrick's  first  mate  was 
Simeon  Woodruff,  who  had  been  one  of 
Cook's  officers  in  his  last  voyage  to  the 
Pacific.  The  second  mate  was  Joseph 
Ingraham,  who  was  destined,  later  on,  to 
be    a    conspicuous    figure     in    the    trade 


compensation  in  trade.  The  skins,  when 
collected,  were  to  be  taken  to  Canton  and 
exchanged  for  teas,  which  were  to  form 
the  bulk  of  the  cargo  back  to  Boston. 

They  had  a  good  run  to  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  where  they  remained  nearly 
two  months  for  some  unexplained  cause. 
The  delay  occasioned  much  discontent 
among    the    officers,  and   Woodruff  and 


Hobart's  Landing,   North   River,  Scituate,   where  the   "Columbia"  was  built. 


which  he  helped  to  inaugurate.  The 
third  officer  was  Robert  Haswell,  the  son 
of  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  Navy  who 
for  some  years  had  lived  at  Nantasket 
(now  Hull). 

Haswell  was  an  accomplished  young 
officer  and  kept  a  careful  record  of  the 
expedition,  from  which  much  of  our  most 
accurate  information  is  derived.  He 
was  also  a  clever  artist  and  made  some 
of  the  sketches  of  the  vessels  which  are 
here  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  Next 
to  him  was  John  B.  Cordis  of  Charles- 
town.  Richard  S.  Howe  was  the  clerk ; 
Dr.  Roberts,  the  surgeon  ;  and  J.  Nutting, 
the  astronomer  —  or  schoolmaster  as  he 
was  sometimes  called.  Mr.  Treat  ship- 
ped as  furrier,  and  Davis  Coolidge  as  first 
mate  on  the  sloop. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1787,  the 
two  vessels  started  on  their  long  voyage. 
Many  friends  accompanied  them  down 
the  harbor  and  bade  them  farewell. 

The  owners  had  given  each  com- 
mander minute  instructions  as  to  the 
route  and  the  manner  of  conducting  their 
business.  They  were  to  avoid  the  Span- 
iards, if  possible,  and  always  treat  the  In- 
dians  with    respect,  giving    them    a    fair 


Roberts  left  the  ship.  At  the  Falkland 
Islands  there  was  no  wood  to  be  had,  but 
plenty  of  geese  and  ducks,  snipe  and 
plover.  They  lingered  here  too  long, 
and  Kendrick  was  inclined  to  wait  for 
another  season  before  attempting  the  pas- 
sage around  Cape  Horn,  but  he  was  in- 
duced to  proceed,  and  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1788,  they  resumed  their  voy- 
age, Haswell  having  been  transferred  to 
the  sloop  as  second  mate.  They  soon 
ran  into  heavy  seas,  and  for  nearly  a 
month  they  encountered  severe  westerly 
gales,  during  which  the  Columbia  was 
thrown  upon  her  beam  ends,  and  the 
little  Washington  was  so  completely  swept 
by  the  waves  that  all  the  beds  and  cloth- 
ing on  board  were  completely  drenched, 
with  no  opportunity  to  dry  them. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  1,  the 
vessels  lost  sight  of  each  other  in  latitude 
57°  57'  south  and  longitude  920  40' 
west.  It  was  intensely  cold,  and  a  hur- 
ricane was  raging.  The  crews  were 
utterly  exhausted,  and  hardly  a  man  was 
able  to  go  aloft. 

At  last  on  the  14th,  the  skies  brightened, 
and  they  had  their  first  welcome  to  the 
Pacific  ;  but  they  could  no  longer  see  any- 
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thing  of  each  other,  and  so  each  vessel 
proceeded  independently  the  rest  of  the 
way.  The  sloop  lay  to  off  the  island  of 
Masafuero,  but  the  surf  was  so  heavy  that 
they  could  not  land.     At  Ambrose  Island 
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they  sent  a  boat  ashore,  and  found  plenty 
of  fish  and  seals,  but  no  fresh  water, 
so  they  were  obliged  to  put  themselves 
on  a  short  allowance.  Almost  every  day 
they  saw  dolphins,  whales,  sea-lions,  and 
grampuses.  In  June,  they  caught  the 
northeast  trade-wind,  and  on  the  second 
of  August,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they 
saw  the  coast  of  New  Albion  in  latitude 
410,  near  Cape  Mendocino.  A  canoe 
came  off  with  ten  natives,  making  signs  of 
friendship.  They  were  mostly  clad  in 
deerskins.  Captain  Gray  gave  them  some 
presents. 

And  now  for  a  time  our  mariners  en- 
joyed a  little,  well-earned  rest,  and  feasted 
their  eyes  upon  the  green  hills  and  forests 
as  they  cruised  leisurely  along  the  coast. 
The  large  Indian  population  was  revealed 
by  the  camp-fires  at  night,  and  by  the 
columns  of  smoke  by  day.  Many  of 
them  came  paddling  after  the  sloop, 
waving  skins  and  showing  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  get  aboard.  Others  were 
evidently  frightened  and  fled  to  the 
woods. 

In  latitude  440  20',  they  found  a 
harbor  which  they  took  to  be  "  the 
entrance  of  a  very  large  river,  where 
great  commercial  advantages  might  be 
reaped."  This  was  probably  the  Alseya 
River  in  Oregon,  which  is  not  as  large  as 
they  thought.  The  natives  here  were 
warlike,  and  shook  long  spears  at  them, 
with  hideous  shouts  and  an  air  of  defiance. 
Near  Cape  Lookout,  they  "  made  a  toler- 
ably commodious  harbor,"  and  anchored 
half  a  mile  off.  Canoes  brought  out  to 
them  delicious  berries  and  crabs,  ready- 
boiled,  which  the  poor  seamen  gladly 
bought  for  buttons,  as  they  were  already 
suffering  from  scurvy. 


The  next  day,  seven  of  these  men  were 
sent  ashore  in  the  boat  with  Coolidge 
and  Haswell  to  get  some  grass  and  shrubs 
for  their  stock.  The  captain's  boy,  Mar- 
cos, a  black  fellow  who  had  shipped  at 
St.  Iago,  accompanied  them  ;  and,  while 
he  was  carrying  grass  down  to  the  boat, 
a  native  seized  his  cutlass  which  he  had 
carelessly  stuck  in  the  sand,  and  ran  off 
with  it  toward  the  village.  Marcos  gave 
chase,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
The  officers  at  once  saw  the  peril,  and 
hastened  to  his  assistance  ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  Marcos  had  the  thief  by  the  neck  ; 
but  the  savages  crowded  around,  and 
soon  drenched  their  knives  in  the  blood 
of  the  unfortunate  youth.       He   relaxed 


his  hold,  stumbled,  rose  again,  and  stag- 
gered toward  his  friends,  but  received  a 
flight  of  arrows  in  his  back,  and  fell  in 
mortal  agony.  The  officers  were  now 
assailed  on  all  sides,  and  made  for  the 
boat  as  fast  as  possible,  shooting  the  most 
daring  of  the  ringleaders  with  their  pistols, 
and  ordering  the  men  in  the  boat  to  fire 
and  cover  their  retreat.  One  of  the 
sailors  who  stood  near  by  to  help  them 
was  totally  disabled  by  a  barbed  arrow, 


Captain   Gray's  Cup. 

which  caused  great  loss  of  blood.  They 
managed,  however,  to  get  into  the  boat 
and  push  off,  followed  by  a  swarm  of 
canoes.  A  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  till 
they  neared  the  sloop,  which  discharged 
several   swivel   shot,  and   soon   scattered 
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the  enemy.  It  was  a  narrow  escape. 
Captain  Gray  had  but  three  men  left 
aboard,  and,  if  the  natives  had  captured 
the  boat's  crew,  as  they  came  so  near 
doing,  they  could  easily  have  made  a 
prize  of  the  sloop.  Murderers'  Harbor 
was  the  appropriate  name  given  to  the 
place.  Haswell  thought  it  must  be  "  the 
entrance  of  the  river  of  the  West,"  though 
it  was  by  no  means,  he  said,  "  a  safe  place 


for  any  but  a  very  small  vessel  to  enter." 
This  was  probably  near  Tillamook  Bay. 
Some  of  the  maps  of  that  time  had  vague 
suggestions  of  a  supposed  great  river, 
whose  mouth  they  placed  almost  anywhere 
between  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  Califor- 
nia. When  Gray  was  actually  near  the 
river  which  he  afterward  discovered,  he 
had  so  good  a  breeze  that  he  "  passed  a 
considerable  length  of  coast"  without 
standing  in  —  otherwise  the  centennial 
of  Oregon  might  have  been  celebrated  in 
1888  instead  of  1892.  How  slight  a 
cause  may  affect  the  whole  history  of  a 
nation  ! 

Farther    north,   they    saw    "  exceeding 
high    mountains,    covered    with    snow " 


sheltered  anchorage,  which  they  named 
Hancock's  Harbor,  for  the  governor 
under  whose  patronage  they  had  sailed. 
This  was  in  Clayoquot  Sound,  where,  on 
their  next  voyage,  they  spent  a  winter. 

At  last,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1788, 
the  sloop  reached  its  destined  haven  in 
Nootka  Sound.  Two  English  snows  from 
Macao,  under  Portuguese  colors,  were 
lying  there  —  the  Felice  and  the  Iphi- 
genia  —  commanded  by  Captains  Meares 
and  Douglas,  who  came  out  in  a  boat  and 
offered  their  assistance  to  the  little  stran- 
ger. The  acquaintance  proved  to  be 
friendly,  although  there  were  evidences, 
later  on,  of  a  disguised  jealousy  between 
them. 

Three  days  later,  the  English  launched 
a  small  schooner,  which  they  named 
Northwest  America  —  the  first  vessel  ever 
built  on  the  coast.  It  was  a  gala  day, 
fittingly  celebrated  by  salutes  and  festivi- 
ties, in  which  the  Americans  cordially 
joined.  The  Washington  was  now  hauled 
up  on  the  ways  for  graving,  and  prepara- 
tions began  to  be  made  for  collecting 
furs. 

One  day,  just  a  week  after  their  arrival, 
they  saw  a  sail  in  the  offing,  which,  by 
their  glasses,  they  soon  recognized  as  the 
long-lost  Columbia.  Great  was  their 
eagerness  to  know  what  had  befallen  her. 
As  she   drew  nearer,  it  became  evident 


Medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  Departure  of  the   "Columbia"  and  the   "Washington. 


(August  21),  evidently  Mount  Olympus. 
A  few  days  later,  the  painstaking  mate 
writes,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  exist,  though  Captain  Cook 
positively  asserts  it  does  not."  Passing  up 
the  west  shore  of  the  island,  now  bearing 
Vancouver's   name,   they   found   a   good, 


that  her  crew  were  suffering  from  scurvy, 
for  her  topsails  were  reefed  and  her  top- 
gallant masts  were  down  on  deck,  although 
it  was  pleasant  weather.  Captain  Gray 
immediately  took  the  long-boat  and  went 
out  to  meet  her,  and,  shortly  before  sun- 
set,  she  anchored  within  forty  yards  of 
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the  sloop.  She  had  lost  two  men  by 
scurvy,  and  many  of  the  crew  were  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  that  dreaded  disease. 
After  parting  off  Cape  Horn,  they  en- 
countered terrific  gales,  and  suffered  so 
much  damage  that  they  had  to  put  in  at 
Juan  Fernandez  for  help.  They  were 
politely  received  by  the  Governor,  Don 
Bias  Gonzales,  who  supplied  them  with 
everything  they  needed.  The  kind  gov- 
ernor had  to  pay  dearly  for  this,  for, 
when  his  superior,  the  Captain-General 
of  Chile,  heard  of  it,  poor  Gonzales  was 
degraded  from  office,  and  the  Viceroy  of 
Peru  sanctioned  the  penalty.  Jefferson 
afterward  interceded  for  him  at  Madrid, 
but  he  was  never  reinstated.  Who  would 
have  believed  that  a  service  of  simple 
humanity  to  a  vessel  in  distress  would 
cause  such  a  hubbub?  By  her  cruel 
censure  of  an  act  of  mercy  toward  the 
first  American  ship  that  ever  visited  her 
Pacific  dominions,  Spain  seems  to  have 
been  seized  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  ter- 
ror, as  if  anticipating  the  day  when  she 
would  have  to  surrender  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  a  large  share  of  her  supremacy  in 
the  West. 

After  tarrying  at  Juan  Fernadez  seven- 
teen days,  the  Columbia  continued  her 
voyage  without  further  incident  to 
Nootka.  Captain  Kendrick  now  resumed 
the  command  of  the  expedition.  In  a 
few  days  occurred  the  anniversary  of  their 
departure  from  Boston,  and  they  all  ob- 
served it  heartily.  The  officers  of  all  the 
vessels  were  invited  to  dine  on  board 
the  Columbia,  and  the  evening  was  spent 
in  festive  cheer  —  a  welcome  change  to 
those  homesick  exiles  on  that  dreary 
shore. 

It  was  decided  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Friendly  Cove,  Nootka  Sound,  and  a 
house  was  built  large  enough  for  the  en- 
tire crew.     They  shot  an  abundance  of 
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game,  prepared  charcoal  for  their  smiths, 
and  worked  their  iron  into  chisels  which 
were  in  good  demand  among  the  natives. 
To  their  surprise  one  morning  they  found 


that  the  Indians  had  landed  and  carried 
off  fifteen  water-casks,  and  five  small  can- 
non which  Captain  Douglas  had  given 
them.     This  was  a  heavy  loss,  and  as  the 


miscreants  could  not  be  found,  the 
coopers  had  to  go  to  work  and  make  a 
new  set  of  casks. 

In  March,  1789,  the  Washington  was 
painted  and  sent  on  a  short  cruise,  while 
the  Columbia  was  removed  a  few  miles 
up  the  Sound  to  a  place  which  they 
named  Kendrick's  Cove,  where  a  house 
was  built  with  a  forge  and  battery.  In 
May  the  sloop  started  out  again  for  furs 
and  met  the  Spanish  corvette  Princesa, 
whose  commander,  Martinez,  showed 
great  kindness  to  Gray,  giving  him  sup- 
plies of  brandy,  wine,  hams,  and  sugar ; 
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but  he  said  he  should  make  a  prize  of 
Douglas,  if  he  found  him. 

At  one  place  a  large  fleet  of  canoes 
came  off  in  great  parade  and  offered  their 
sea  -  otter  skins  for  one  chisel  each. 
Our  men  readily 
bought  the  lot  — 
two  hundred  in 
number  —  worth 
from  six  to  eight 
thousand  dollars  ! 
This  was  the  best 
bargain  they  ever 
made,  as  they  could 
seldom  get  a  good 
skin  for  less  than 
six  or  ten  chisels. 
An  average  price 
was  one  skin  for  a 
blanket ;  four  for  a 
pistol ;  and  six  for 
a  musket.  Gray 
then  stood  south- 
ward and  went  into 
Hope  Bay,  and  later 
into  a  place  called 
by  the  natives 
Chickleset,  where 
there  was  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  good 
harbor.  He  then 
visited  the  islands 
of    the    north    and 

gave  names  to  Cape  Ingraham,  Pintard 
Sound,  Hatch's  Island,  Derby  Sound,  Bar- 
ren's Inlet,  and  Washington's  Islands 
(now  known  as  Queen  Charlotte's)  whose 
mountain  tops  were  covered  with  snow, 
even  in  summer.  It  is  a  pity  that 
most  of  the  names  given  by  our  explorers 
in  that  region  have  been  changed,  so  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  identify  all  the  places 
mentioned  by  them. 

Returning  to  Nootka  they  found  the 
Spaniards  claiming  sovereignty  over  all 
that  region,  detaining  the  English  vessels 
and  sending  the  Argonaut  with  her  offi- 
cers and  crew  as  prisoners,  to  San  Bias. 
The  schooner  Northwest  America,  which 
Meares  had  built,  was  seized  and  sent  on 
a  cruise  under  the  command  of  Coolidge, 
and  her  crew  and  stores  were  put  on  the 
Colu?nbia  to  be  taken  to  China.  Serious 
complications  between  England  and  Spain 
grew  out  of  these  high-handed  proceed- 


ings, resulting  in  the  "  Nootka  Conven- 
tion," as  it  was  called  —  the  famous  treaty 
of  October,  1790,  by  which  war  was 
averted  and  a  new  basis  of  agreement 
established  between  the  two  powers. 
Another  impor- 
tant change  now 
took  place.  Captain 
Kendrick  conclud- 
ed to  put  the  ship's 
property  on  board 
the  sloop,  and  go 
on  a  cruise  in  her 
himself,  with  a  crew 
of  twenty  men, 
while  Gray  should 
take  the  Columbia, 
reinforced  by  the 
crew  of  the  prize- 
sc  ho  oner,  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands, 
and  get  provisions 
for  the  voyage  to 
China,  and  there 
dispose  of  the 
skins.  Ingraham 
and  Haswell  decid- 
ed to  go  with  Gray, 
yy  while   Cordis    re- 

*-&frf/rf  mained  with  Ken- 

drick. And  so  the 
two  vessels  parted 
company. 
The  Columbia  left  Clayoquot  July  30, 
1789,  and  spent  three  weeks  at  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  laying  in  a  store  of 
fruits,  yams,  potatoes,  and  hogs.  They 
were  kindly  received  there,  and  a  young 
chief,  Attoo  (sometimes  called  the  crown- 
prince),  was  consigned  to  Captain  Gray's 
care  for  the  journey  to  Boston,  under  the 
promise  that  he  should  have  an  early 
opportunity  to  return.  They  had  a  good 
run  to  China  and  reached  Whampoa 
Roads  on  the  16th  of  November.  Their 
agents  at  Canton  were  the  newly-estab- 
lished Boston  firm  of  Shaw  &  Randall, 
who  also  attended  to  consular  duties. 
It  was  an  unfavorable  season  for  trade, 
and  their  thousand  sea-otter  skins  had 
to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  The  ship  was 
repaired  at  great  expense  and  made 
ready  for  a  cargo  of  teas. 

The    following    bill    of    lading    should 
have  a  place  here  : 
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"  Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God,  in  good  order 
and  condition,  by  Shaw  and  Randall,  in  and  upon 
the  good  Ship  called  the  Columbia,  whereof  is 
Master  under  God  for  this  present  Voyage  Robert 
Gray,  and  now  Riding  at  Anchor  at  Wampoa, 
and  by  God's  Grace  bound  for  Boston  in  America 
—  to  say,  220  chests  bohea  Tea,  170  Half  chests 
do,  144  quarter  chests  do to  be  deliv- 
ered . unto  Samuel  Parkman  Esquire,  or 

to  his  assigns and  so  God  send  the  good 

Ship  to  her  desired  Port  in  Safety  —  Amen. 
Dated  in  Canton  Feb.  3,  1790 

(signed)  Robert  Gray." 

Kendrick  reached  Macao,  January  26, 
with  his  sails  and  rigging  nearly  gone ; 
and,  being  advised  not  to  go  up  to  Can- 
ton he  went  over  to  "  Dirty  Butter 
Bay" — a  lonely  anchorage  near  the 
"outer  waters,"  and  there  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  five 
hundred  skins,  and  perhaps  also  to  sell 
the  sloop. 

The  Columbia  passed  down  the  river, 
February  12,  on  her  homeward  voyage, 


with  salvos  of  artillery  and  repeated 
cheers  from  a  great  concourse  of  citizens. 
Governor  Hancock  gave  an  entertain- 
ment in  honor  of  the  officers  and  owners. 
A  procession  was  formed,  and  Captain 
Gray  walked  arm  in  arm  with  the  Ha- 
waiian chief —  the  first  of  his  race  ever 
seen  in  Boston.  He  was  a  fine-looking 
youth  and  wore  a  helmet  of  gay  feathers, 
which  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and  an 
exquisite  cloak  of  the  same  yellow  and 
scarlet  plumage.  The  governor  enter- 
tained the  company  with  fitting  hospi- 
tality, and  many  were  the  congratulations 
extended  on  all  sides  to  the  men  who 
had  planned  and  to  those  who  had  execu- 
ted this  memorable  voyage. 

It  must  be  said  that,  financially,  the 
enterprise  was  not  of  much  profit  to  the 
owners,  two  of  whom  sold  out  their  in- 
terest to  the  others ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
was  an  achievement  to  be  proud  of,  and 
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but  a  gale  of  wind  prevented  her  seeing 
her  old  consort. 

Between  Canton  and  Boston  the  Co- 
lumbia took  the  usual  route  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  calling  only  at  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension  Islands.  She  reached 
her  destination  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1790,  having  sailed,  by  her  log,  about 
50,000   miles.     Her  arrival  was  greeted 


it  prepared  the  way  for  a  very  large  and 
remunerative  trade  in  subsequent  years. 
Indeed,  so  hopeful  were  the  remaining 
owners  regarding  it  that  they  immedi- 
ately projected  a  second  voyage. 


II.     The  Second  Voyage. 

No     sooner     had    the    Columbia    dis- 
charged her  cargo  than  she  was  taken  to 
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a  shipyard  and  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  furnished  with  new  masts  and  spars 
and  a  comptete  outfit  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

An  important  sea-letter  was  granted 
by  the  President,  and  another  by  Gov- 
ernor Hancock,  and  still  others  by  the 
foreign  consuls  resident  in  Boston.     The 


Owen  Smith ;  Abraham  Waters,  who  had 
served  as  seaman  on  the  previous  voyage  ; 
and  John  Boit.  The  clerk  was  John 
Hoskins  who  had  been  in  the  counting- 
house  of  Joseph  Barrell,  and  who  after- 
ward became  a  partner  of  his  son. 
George  Davidson,  of  Charlestown,  ship- 
ped as  painter ;  and  that  he  was  an  artist 
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owners  prepared  specific  instructions  for 
Captain  Gray,  directing  him  to  proceed 
with  all  despatch,  to  take  no  unjust  ad- 
vantage of  the  natives,  to  build  a  sloop 
on  the  coast  during  the  winter,  to  visit 
"  Japan  and  Pekin  "  if  possible,  for  the 
sale  of  his  furs.  He  was  not  to  touch  at 
any  Spanish  port  nor  trade  with  any  of 
the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  majesty  "  for 
a  single  farthing."  He  was  charged  to 
offer  no  insult  to  foreigners,  nor  to  re- 
ceive any  "  without  showing  the  becoming 
spirit  of  a  free,  independent  American." 
And  he  was  to  be  as  a  father  to  his  crew. 
He  was  not  to  stop  till  he  reached  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  time. 

The  officers  under  Captain  Gray  were 
assigned  in  the  following  order :  Robert 
Haswell,  of  whom  we  have  heard  much 
already ;     Joshua     Caswell,    of    Maiden ; 


as  well  is  evident  from  the  interesting 
drawings  which  he  made  on  the  voyage, 
and  which,  through  the  kindness  of  his 
descendants  and  those  of  Captain  Gray, 
are  given  with  this  narrative,  though  of 
necessity  somewhat  reduced  in  size. 
The  Hawaiian,  Jack  Attoo,  went  back  as 
cabin-boy.  The  sturdy  carpenter  of  the 
ship  was  Samuel  Yendell,  of  the  old 
North  End  of  Boston.  He  had  served 
in  the  frigate  Tartar  when  a  mere  boy, 
and  he  helped  to  build  the  famous  Con- 
stitution. He  lived  to  be  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  Columbia's  crew,  dying  at 
the  ripe  age  of  ninety-two  years,  in  1861. 
He  was  always  known  as  an  upright,  tem- 
perate, and  industrious  man.  The  pres- 
ent Governor  of  Massachusetts,  William 
Eustis  Russell,  is  his  great-grandson,  and 
evidently  inherits  the  faculty  of  building 
the  ship  — of  State. 
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The  Columbia  left  Boston  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1790,  calling  only  at  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  arrived  at  Clayo- 
quet  June  4,  1791 — a  quicker  passage, 
by  nearly  four  months,  than  the  previous 
one.  Obedient  to  his  instructions,  the 
captain  soon  went  on  a  cruise  up  the 
coast,  passing  along  the  east  side  of 
Washington's  Islands  (Queen  Charlotte's) 
and  exploring  the  numerous  channels 
and  harbors  of  that  picturesque  but 
lonely  region. 

On  the   1 2  th   of  August    he    had    the 


Captain  Kendrick  was  trading  with  the 
Washington  in  this  same  region.  Know- 
ing their  pilfering  habits,  he  took  care  to 
keep  all  portable  articles  out  of  sight 
when  they  were  around,  and  he  had  a 
rule  that  more  than  two  of  them  should 
never  be  allowed  on  board  at  once.  He 
kept  a  large  chest  of  arms  on  deck,  near 
the  companion-way,  and  wore  a  brace  cf 
pistols  and  a  long  knife  conspicuously  in 
his  belt,  and  then  he  would  fire  a  gun  to 
let  the  Indians  know  that  he  was  ready  to 
trade.     On    this   occasion,   they   did   not 


AFTER    AN    OLD    DRAWING 


At  the   Falkland   Islands. 

CAPTAIN    GRAY,    WITH    CHART    IN    HAND,    CONVERSING    WITH    ONE    OF    HIS    OFFICERS. 


great  misfortune  to  lose  three  of  his  men 
—  Caswell,  Barnes,  and  Folger  —  who 
were  cruelly  massacred  by  the  savages  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  ship  in  the 
jolly-boat.  He  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  boat  and  the  body  of  Caswell,  which 
he  took  over  to  Port  Tempest  and  buried 
with  fitting  solemnity.  It  was  a  sad  day 
for  the  Columbia's  crew  !  They  named 
the  spot  Massacre  Cove,  and  the  head- 
land, near  by,  Murderers'  Cape. 

x^nother    instance    of  the    treacherous 
character  of  the  natives  occurred   while 


seem  disposed  to  come  any  nearer,  and 
so  he  went  into  the  cabin  to  talk  with  his 
clerk.  While  there  he  suddenly  heard  a 
native  laugh  on  deck.  He  sprang  up 
and  found  a  whole  row  of  them  crouching 
all  around  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Turn- 
ing to  the  arms-chest  he  saw  the  key  was 
gone,  and  at  once  demanded  it  of  the 
nearest  Indian  who  said  in  reply,  "The 
key  is  mine  and  the  ship  is  mine,  too  !  " 
Kendrick,  without  further  ceremony, 
seized  the  fellow  and  pitched  him  over- 
board.    A  moment  more  and  the  whole 
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set  had  disappeared.  They  all  jumped 
into  the  water  without  waiting  for  the 
captain's  assistance. 

It  was  near  this  shore,  also,  while  cruis- 
ing in  the  Washington,  that  Kendrick's 
son  Solomon  was  killed  by  the  natives. 
The  father  demanded  redress  of  the  chief, 
who  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  deed. 
Meanwhile,  Kendrick's  men  found  the 
son's  scalp  with  its  curly,  sandy  hair,  and 
there  was  no  mistake  about  its  identity. 


thetically  the  story  of  the  murder  and  of 
the  father's  grief.     The  first  lines  were  : 

"  Come  all  ye  noble  seamen 
Who  plough  the  raging  main." 

After  the  burial  of  Caswell,  the  Colum- 
bia sailed  around  to  the  north  side  of 
Washington's  Islands  and  found  a  fine 
navigable  stream  which  they  called  Han- 
cock's River.  The  native  name  was 
Masset,  which  it  still  bears.  Here  they 
were  glad  to  meet  the  Boston  brig  Han- 


FROM     AN     OLD    DRAWING     BY    HASWELL. 

The  Ship   "Columbia"  and  the   Brig   "Hancock"  in    Hancock's   River,   Queen   Charlotte's   Islands. 


The  chief  relented  and  gave  up  the  mur- 
derer to  Kendrick,  who,  in  his  indigna- 
tion, was  prompted  to  shoot  him  on  the 
spot.  But,  pausing  a  moment,  the  cap- 
tain wisely  concluded  that  the  future 
safety  of  white  men  would  be  better 
promoted  by  a  different  course.  He, 
therefore,  handed  over  the  culprit  to  be 
punished  by  the  chief  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  assembly  of  his  tribe.  There  was 
a  well-known  song,  commemorating  this 
event,  quite  popular  with  sailors.  It  was 
afterward  printed  and  bore  the  title,  "  The 
Bold  Nor'westman."     It    gave   very   pa- 


cock,   Captain    Crowell,   with    later    news 
from  home. 

Returning  to  Clayoquot,  they  found 
Kendrick  in  the  harbor  and  gave  him 
three  cheers.  He  told  them  that  after 
the  tedious  sale  of  his  skin  sat  Macao,  he 
began  to  make  the  sloop  into  a  brig. 
This  took  so  much  time  that  he  lost  the 
season  on  the  coast  and  stayed  at  Lark's 
Bay  till  the  spring  of  '91,  when  he  sailed 
in  company  with  Douglas  and  touched  at 
Japan,  and  was  the  first  man  to  unfurl  the 
American  flag  in  that  land.  He  sought 
to  open  a  trade,  but  was  ordered  off,  as 
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AFTER    ONE     OF     DAVIDSON'S    OLD     DRAWINGS. 


In  Winter  Quarters  at  Clayoquot 

CAPTAIN   GRAY   GIVING   ORDERS   TO    MR.    YENDELL  CONCERNING   THE    BUILDING   OF   THE   SLOOP   "ADVENTURE." 


might  have  been  expected  had  he  known 
the  rigidly  exclusive  policy  of  the  Japan 
of  that  time.  Kendrick  had  called  at 
Nootka  where,  he  said,  the  Spaniards 
treated  him  kindly,  and  sent  him  daily 
supplies  of  "greens  and  salads."  He 
had  come  down  to  Clayoquot  to  haul  up 
the  Lady  Washington  —  now  a  brigantine 
—  to  grave  at  a  place  which  he  had 
fortified  and  named  Fort  Washington. 

During  this  sojourn,  Kendrick  pur- 
chased of  the  principal  chiefs  several 
large  tracts  of  land,  for  which  he  paid 
mostly  in  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
lands  were  taken  possession  of  with  much 
ceremony,  the  United  States  flag  hoisted, 
and  a  bottle  sunk  in  the  ground.  Ken- 
drick sailed  for  China,  September  29, 
taking  with  him  the  deeds  which  were 
duly  registered,  it  was  said,  at  the 
consulate  in  Canton.  Duplicate  copies 
were  prepared,  one  of  which  was  sent 
to  Jefferson  and  filed  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  The  originals  were 
signed  by  the  chiefs  (as  documents  are 
signed  by  people  who  can  only  make 
their  "mark"),  and  witnessed  by  several 


of  the  officers   and   crew  of  the   vessel. 
These  deeds  ran  somewhat  as  follows  : 

"  In  consideration  of  six  muskets,  a  boat's  sail, 
a  quantity  of  powder,  and  an  American  flag  (they 
being  articles  which  we  at  present  stand  in  need 
of,  and  are  of  great  value)  we  do  bargain,  grant, 
and  sell  unto  John  Kendrick  of  Boston,  a  certain 
harbor  in  said  Ahasset,  in  which  the  brig  Wash' 
ington  lay  at  anchor  on  the  5th  of  August,  1791, 
Latitude  490  50'  ...  .  with  all  the  lands,  mines, 
minerals,  rivers,  bays,  harbors,  sounds,  creeks, 
and  all  islands  ....  with  all  the  produce  of 
land  and  sea  ....  being  a  territorial  distance  of 
eighteen  miles  square  ....  to  have  and  to 
hold,"  etc. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  signing 
chiefs  were  Maquinna,  Wicananish,  Narry 
Yonk,  and  Tarrasone. 

It  was  Captain  Gray's  intention  to  go 


y&h# 


into  winter  quarters  at  Naspatee,  in  Bul- 
finch  Sound,  and  he  hastened  that  way, 
but,  being  thwarted  by  contrary  winds, 
they  put  in  at  Clayoquot,  and  finding  ex- 
cellent timber  for  the  construction  of  the 
proposed    sloop,    he    decided    to    remain 
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The  Ship  "Columbia"  surprised  by  the  Natives  of  Chickleset, 


there.  The  ship  was  made  as  snug  as 
possible  in  a  well- sheltered  harbor  which 
they  called  Adventure  Cove.  The  sails 
were  unbent,  the  topgallant,  topmasts, 
and  yards  were  unrigged  and  stowed 
below.  A  space  was  cleared  on  shore, 
and  a  log-house  built,  the  crew  all  work- 
ing with  a  will.  One  party  went  out  cut- 
ting plank ;  another  to  shoot  deer  and 
geese.  The  carpenters  soon  put  up  a 
very  substantial  building  to  accommodate 
a  force  of  ten  men,  containing  a  chimney, 
forge,  workshop,  storeroom,  and  sleeping- 
bunks.  It  served,  also,  the  purpose  of  a 
fort,  having  two  cannon  mounted  out- 
side and  one  inside  through  a  porthole. 
All  around  there  were  loopholes  for  small 
arms. 

This  they  called  Fort  Defence,  and 
here  they  lived  dike  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian men.  The  log  reports  :  "  On  Sunday 
all  hands  at  rest  from  their  labors.  Per- 
formed divine  service." 

The  keel  of  the  sloop  was  soon  laid 
and  the  work  went  bravely  forward.  The 
sketch  of  this  scene  shows  Captain  Gray 
conferring  with  Mr.  Yendell  about  the 
plan  of  the  sloop. 

The  days  grew  short  and  cold,  the  sun 
being  much  obscured  by  the   tall   forest 


trees  all  around  them.  Some  of  the  men 
were  taken  ill  with  colds  and  rheumatic 
pains,  and  had  to  be  removed  aboard  ship. 
The  natives  of  the  adjoining  tribe  became 
quite  familiar.  The  chiefs  and  their 
wives  visited  the  fort  and  the  ship  almost 
every  day,  coming  across  the  bay  in  their 
canoes.  The  common  Indians  were  not 
allowed  to  land,  a  sentinel  being  always 
on  guard,  night  and  day.  Captain  Gray 
was  disposed  to  be  very  kind  to  the  na- 
tives. He  often  visited  their  villages, 
carrying  drugs,  rice,  bread,  and  molasses 
for  their  sick  people.  Going  one  day 
with  his  clerk,  Hoskins,  they  persuaded 
a  woman  to  have  her  face  washed,  when 
it  appeared  that  she  had  quite  a  fair  com- 
plexion of  red  and  white,  and  "  one  of 
the  most  delightful  countenances,"  says 
Hoskins,  "  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld. 
She  was  indeed  a  perfect  beauty  !  "  She 
got  into  her  canoe  and  soon  after  re- 
turned with  her  face  as  dirty  as  ever.  She 
had  been  laughed  at  by  her  companions 
for  having  it  washed.  It  was  a  common 
practice  among  some  of  the  tribes  for 
both  sexes  to  slit  the  under  lip  and  wear 
in  it  a  plug  of  bone  or  wood,  fitted  with 
holes  from  which  they  hung  beads. 

On  the  1 8th  of  February,  several  chiefs 
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came  over  as  usual,  among  them  Toto- 
teescosettle.  Alas  !  for  poor  human 
nature,  he  was  detected  stealing  the  boat- 
swain's jacket.  Soon  after  he  had  gone, 
Attoo,  the  Hawaiian  lad,  informed  the 
captain  of  a  deep-laid  plot  to  capture 
the  ship.  The  natives,  he  said,  had 
promised  to  make  him  a  great  chief  if 
he  would  wet  the  ship's  fire-arms  and 
give  them  a  lot  of  musket  balls.  They 
were  planning  to  come  through  the  woods 
and  board  the  ship  from  the  high  bank 
near  by,  and  kill  every  man  on  board 
except  Attoo.  Gray's  excitement  can  be 
easily  imagined.  All  his  heavy  guns  were 
on  shore,  but  he  ordered  the  swivels 
loaded  at  once,  and  the  ship  to  be  re- 
moved away  from  the  bank.  Haswell 
put  the  fort  in  a  good  state  of  defence, 
reloaded  all  the  cannon  and  had  the  small 
arms  put  in  order.  The  ship's  people 
were  ordered  aboard.  At  dead  of  night 
the  war-whoop  was  heard  in  the  forest. 
The  savages  had  stealthily  assembled  by 
hundreds,  but  finding  their  plan  frus- 
trated, they  reluctantly  went  away.  On 
the  23d  of  February,  the  sloop  was 
launched  and  taken  alongside  the  Co- 
lumbia. She  was  named  the  Adventure, 
and  reckoned  at  44  tons ;  upon  receiv- 
ing her  cargo  and  stores,  she  was  sent 
northward  on  a  cruise  under  Haswell. 
She  was  the  second  vessel  ever  built  on 
the  coast  and  proved  to  be  a  good  sea- 
boat  and  could  even  outsail  the  Columbia. 
Gray  soon  after  took  his  ship  on  a 
cruise  which  was  destined  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  —  one  that  will  be  re- 
membered as  long  as  the  United  States 
exist.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1792,  he 
fell  in  with  Vancouver  who  had  been  sent 
out  from  England  with  three  vessels 
of  the  Royal  Navy  as  commissioner  to 
execute  the  provisions  of  the  Nootka 
Treaty,  and  to  explore  the  coast.  Van- 
couver said  he  had  made  no  discoveries 
as  yet,  and  inquired  if  Gray  had  made 
any.  The  Yankee  captain  replied  that 
he  had;  that  in  latitude  460  10'  he  had 
recently  been  off  the  mouth  of  a  river 
which  for  nine  days  he  tried  to  enter,  but 
the  outset  was  so  strong  as  to  prevent. 
He  was  going  to  try  it  again,  however. 
Vancouver  said  this  must  have  been  the 
opening  passed  by  him  two  days  before, 


which  he  thought  might  be  "  a  small 
river,"  inaccessible  on  account  of  the 
breakers  extending  across  it,  the  land 
behind  not  indicating  it  to  be  of  any 
great  extent.  "  Not  considering  this 
opening  worthy  of  more  attention,"  wrote 
Vancouver  in  his  journal,  "  I  continued 
our  pursuit  to  the  northwest."  What  a 
turn  in  the  tide  of  events  was  that  I 
Had  the  British  navigator  really  seen  the 
river,  it  would  certainly  have  had  another 
name  and  another  history. 

Gray  continued  his  "  pursuit  "  to  the 
southeast,  whither  the  star  of  his  destiny 
was  directing  him.  On  the  7  th  of  May, 
he  saw  an  entrance  in  latitude  460  58' 
"  which  had  a  very  good  appearance  of 
a  harbor,"  and  observing  from  the  mast- 
head a  passage  between  the  sand  bars 
he  bore  away  and  ran  in.  This  he  called 
Bulfinch  Harbor,  though  it  was  very  soon 
after  called,  as  a  deserved  compliment  to 
him,  Gray's  Harbor  —  the  name  which  it 
still  bears.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the 
natives,  and  obliged  in  self-defence  to  fire 
upon  them  with  serious  results.  David- 
son's drawing  gives  a  weird  view  of  the 
scene. 

On  the  evening  of  May  10th,  Gray 
resumed  his  course  to  the  south,  and  at 
daybreak,  on  the  nth,  he  saw  "the  en- 
trance of  his  desired  port "  a  long  way 
off.  As  he  drew  near  about  eight  o'clock 
he  bore  away  with  all  sails  set  and  ran 
in  between  the  breakers.  To  his  great 
delight  he  found  himself  in  a  large  river 
of  fresh  water,  up  which  he  steered  ten 
miles.  There  were  Indian  villages  at 
intervals  along  the  banks,  and  many 
canoes  came  out  to  inspect  the  strange 
visitor. 

The  ship  came  to  anchor  at  one  o'clock 
in  ten  fathoms  of  water,  half  a  mile  from 
the  northern  shore,  and  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  southern,  the  river  being 
three  or  four  miles  wide  all  the  way 
along.  Here  they  remained  three  days, 
busily  trading  and  taking  in  water. 

On  the  14th,  he  stood  up  the  river 
some  fifteen  miles  farther,  "  and  doubted 
not  it  was  navigable  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred." He  found  the  channel  on  that 
side,  however,  so  very  narrow  and  crooked 
that  the  ship  grounded  on  the  sandy 
bottom,    but     they    backed     off    without 
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difficulty.  The  jolly-boat  was  sent  out  to 
sound  the  channel,  but  finding  it  still 
shallow,  Gray  decided  to  return,  and,  on 
the  15  th,  he  dropped  down  with  the  tide, 
going  ashore  with  his  clerk  "  to  take  a 
short  view  of  the  country." 

On  the  1 6th,  he  anchored  off  the  village 
of  Chenook,  whose  population  turned  out 
in  great  numbers.     The  next  day  the  ship 


Cape  Disappointment  and  Deception 
Bay.  But  none  of  these  can  be  properly 
said  to  have  discovered  the  river.  Cer- 
tainly, Meares,  whose  claim  England 
maintained  so  long,  showed,  by  the  very 
names  he  gave  to  the  cape  and  the 
"bay,"  that  he  was  after  all  deceived 
about  it.  And  he  gives  no  suggestion  of 
the    river    on    his    map.     D'Aguilar  was 


AFTER     AN     OLD     DRAWING     BY     DAVIDSO. 

In  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

CAPTAIN    GRAY    OBLIGED    TO    FIRE    UPON    THE    NATIVES    WHO    DISREGARDED    HIS    ORDERS    TO    KEEP    OFF. 


was  painted  and  all  hands  were  busily  at 
work.  On  the  19th,  they  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  formally  named  it, 
after  the  ship,  the  COLUMBIA,  raising  the 
American  flag  and  planting  coins  under  a 
large  pine  tree,  thus  taking  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  The 
conspicuous  headland  was  named  Cape 
Hancock  and  the  low  sandspit  opposite, 
Point  Adams. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  the  word 
discovery  may  be  taken  in  different 
senses.  When  it  is  claimed  that  Cap- 
tain Gray  discovei'ed  this  river,  the  mean- 
ing is  that  he  was  the  first  white  man  to 
cross  its  bar  and  sail  up  its  broad  expanse 
and  give  it  a  name.  Undoubtedly,  Car- 
ver —  to  whom  the  word  Oregon  is 
traced  —  may  have  heard  of  the  river  in 
1767  from  the  Indians  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  and  Heceta,  in  1775,  was 
near  enough  to  its  mouth  to  believe  in  its 
existence;   and  Meares,  in    1788,  named 


credited  with  finding  a  great  river  as  far 
back  as  1603,  but,  according  to  his  lati- 
tude, it  was  not  this  river ;  and  even,  if  it 
was,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  en- 
tered it. 

The  honor  of  discovery  must  practically 
rest  with  Gray.  His  was  the  first  ship  to 
cleave  its  waters ;  his,  the  first  chart  ever 
made  of  its  shores ;  his,  the  first  landing 
ever  effected  there  by  a  civilized  man ; 
and  the  name  he  gave  it  has  been  uni- 
versally accepted.  The  flag  which  he 
there  threw  to  the  breeze  was  the  first  en- 
sign of  any  nation  that  ever  waved  over 
those  unexplored  banks.  And  the  cere- 
mony of  occupation,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  something  more  than  a  holi- 
day pastime.  It  was  a  serious  act,  per- 
formed in  sober  earnest,  and  reported  to 
the  world  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  when  we  remember  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  came  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Expedition    of   1804-5,  anc*   the    settle- 
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ment  at  Astoria  in  181 1  —  to  say  nothing 
of  our  diplomatic  acquisition  of  the  old 
Spanish  rights  —  then  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries  be- 
comes incontestible.  Such  was  the  out- 
come of  the  "  Oregon  Question  "  in  1846. 

On  leaving  the  river,  May  20,  the 
Columbia  sailed  up  to  Naspatee  where 
she  wa*s  obliged  to  use  her  guns  to  check 
a  hostile  demonstration  of  the  savages. 
And  soon  after,  in  going  up  Pintard's 
Sound,  she  was  again  formidably  attacked 
by  war  canoes,  and  obliged  to  open  fire 
upon  them  with  serious  results. 

In  a  cruise  soon  after,  the  ship  struck 
on  a  rock  and  was  so  badly  injured  that 
she  returned  to  Naspatee  and  underwent 
some  repairs  and  then  sailed  for  Nootka, 
and  on  July  23  reported  her  condition  to 
the  governor,  Don  Quadra,  who  generously 
offered  every  assistance,  allowed  them  his 
storehouses  for  their  cargo,  gave  up  the 
second-best  house  in  the  settlement  for 
the  use  of  Captain  Gray  and  his  clerk, 
and  insisted  upon  having  their  company 
at  his  own  sumptuous  table  at  every  meal. 
Such  politeness  was,  of  course,  very  agree- 
able to  the  weary  voyagers,  and  was  held 
in  such  grateful  remembrance  in  sub- 
sequent years,  that  Captain  Gray  named 
his  first-born  child,  Robert  Don  Quadra 
Gray,  for  the  governor  as  well  as  himself. 
It  was  during  this  visit  that  Gray  and 
Ingraham  wrote  their  joint  letter  to  the 
governor,  which  was  often  quoted  in  the 
course  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  negotiations. 
In  September,  Gray  sold  the  little  sloop 
Adventure  to  Quadra  for  seventy -five 
sea-otter  skins  of  the  best  quality,  and 
transferred  her  officers  and  crew  to  the 
Columbia. 

As  he  sailed  away,  he  saluted  the 
Spanish  flag  with  thirteen  guns,  and 
shaped  his  course  for  China.  As  the  sea- 
son was  late  and  the  winds  unfavorable,  he 
abandoned  the  project  of  visiting  Japan, 
which  the  owners  had  recommended. 
Great  was  the  joy  of  the  crew  when  they 
found  themselves  homeward  bound. 
They  had  an  easy  run  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  where  they  took  in  a  supply 
of  provisions  and  fruits,  sailing  again 
November  3,  and  reaching  Macao  Roads 
December  7,  in  a  somewhat  leaky  condi- 


tion. The  skins  were  sent  up  to  Canton 
and  the  ship  was  repaired  near  Whampoa, 
and  duly  freighted  with  tea,  sugar,  china- 
ware,  and  curios. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  the  Columbia 
set  sail  for  Boston.  While  at  anchor, 
near  Bocca  Tigris,  her  cable  was  cut  by 
the  Chinese,  and  she  drifted  slowly 
ashore,  almost  unobserved  by  the  officer 
of  the  watch.  This  proved  to  be  the  last 
of  her  tribulations,  as  it  was  also  one 
of  the  least.  In  the  Straits  of  Sunda 
they  met  a  British  fleet,  escorting  Lord 
Macartney,  the  Ambassador,  to  Pekin, 
for  whom  Captain  Gray  took  despatches 
as  far  as  St.  Helena. 

At  last,  after  all  her  wanderings,  the 
good  ship  reached  Boston,  July  29,  1793, 
and  received  another  hearty  welcome. 
Although  the  expectations  of  the  owners 
were  not  realized,  one  of  them  wrote 
"  she  has  made  a  saving  voyage  and  some 
profit."  But  in  the  popular  mind  the 
discovery  of  the  great  river  was  sufficient 
"profit"  for  any  vessel,  and  this  alone 
will  immortalize  the  owners  as  well  as  the 
ship  and  her  captain,  far  more,  indeed, 
than  furs  or  teas  or  gold  could  have  done. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  in  a  few 
years  the  ship  was  worn  out  and  taken  to 
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pieces,  and  soon  her  chief  officers  all  Rover  in  the  Pacific.  Haswell  sailed  for 
passed  away.  Kendrick  never  returned  the  last  time  in  1801,  and  was  also  lost 
to  America.     After  opening    a   trade   in     on  the  return  voyage. 


kFTER     AN     OLD 


ING     BY     DAVIDSON. 


At  Wharnpoa, 

CAPTAIN   GRAY.    FACING   THE    SHIPS,    CONVERSES    WITH   A    FRIEND    UPON   THE    DISCOVERY   OF   OREGON. 


sandalwood,  he  was  accidentally  killed  at 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Lady 
Washington  was  soon  after  lost  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  His  Nootka  lands 
never  brought  anything  to  the  captain  or 
his  descendants,  or  to  the  owners  of  the 
ship.  In  fact,  the  title  was  never  con- 
firmed. Gray  commanded  several  ves- 
sels after  this,  but  died,  in  1806,  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Ingraham  became  an 
officer  in  our  navy,  but  went  down  with 
the  ill-fated  brig  Pickering  in  1800.  The 
same   year    Davidson    was    lost    on    the 


Their  names,  however,  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  ship  they  served  so 
well ;  and  as  long  as  the  broad  "  river  of 
the  West "  flows  on  in  its  course,  so  long 
will  the  Columbia  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  the  people  of  America.  This  is 
the  year  of  Oregon's  first  Centennial,  and 
the  enthusiasm  it  has  awakened  clearly 
shows  that  the  highest  honor  on  that 
coast  will  hereafter  be  given  to  the  heroic 
discoverers  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
pioneers  and  settlers,  and  thus  added  a 
fine  group  of  States  to  our  federal  Union. 


A    POOR   MILLIONNAIRE. 

By  Mary  L.  Adams. 


HE  millionnaire  walked 
home  from  the  dinner- 
party. In  pleasant 
weather  he  walked; 
when  it  rained  he  took 
a  cab.  His  coachman 
was  a  person  who  required  consideration. 
He  disliked  to  keep  the  horses  —  and 
himself  —  out  nights,  and  his  master 
respected  his  feelings. 

Burton  opened  his  front  door  with  a 
latch  key  —  the  servants  never  waited  up 
for  him  —  and  entered  his  house  with  an 
awakened  interest.  He  threw  his  over- 
-coat  upon  a  settle  and  looked  about  the 
hall.  It  was  dark  and  imposing.  The 
-owner  looked  slight  and  fair  in  com- 
parison. He  turned  and  went  into  the 
drawing-room.  His  manner  was  of  a 
diffident  man  entering  a  strange  house. 
He  let  on  a  blaze  of  light  j  then  he  stood 
in  the  doorway  and  gravely  looked  about 
him. 

It  was  all  new  to  him.  He  had  scarcely 
seen  the  room  since  the  furnishers  had 
left  it ;  and  now  the  glare  of  the  white  and 
gold,  the  long  mirrors,  and  all  the  new 
shining  furniture  shocked  him.  He 
walked  carefully  across  the  polished  floor 
and  examined  the  window  draperies. 
He  wondered  pensively  over  their  white 
satin  brocaded  with  pale  pink  roses  and 
cascades  of  gold  ribbon,  but  he  did  not 
admire  them.  The  room  itself  seemed 
endlessly  long  and  high,  and,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  mantel,  he  felt  like  a  blot  on 
the  brilliant  background. 

Then  his  mind  strayed  to  another 
room,  smaller  than  this,  with  chairs  and 
sofas  and  tables  in  convenient  places,  so 
that  by  stretching  out  the  hand  one  could 
reach  a  book.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
was  a  big  table,  with  inviting  magazines 
and  papers.  There  were  lamps,  too,  and 
one  had  cast  its  light  on  the  face  and 
figure  of  a  girl.  Burton  sighed.  No 
girl  could  read  in  such  a  room  as  this. 

He  sought  out  the  only  table  that  con- 
tained books.     He  took  up  Dante's  "  In- 


ferno "  bound  in  calf,  and  laid  it  down 
with  a  feeble  smile.  He  opened  the 
others.  The  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
could  never  have  been  comfortable  in  his 
new-fashioned  raiment  of  white  and  gold, 
although  his  daughters  would  have  gloried 
in  their  exalted  position.  Again  Burton 
smiled.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  to 
push  the  table  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  set  some  chairs  about  it.  But 
the  furniture  did  not  lend  itself  gracefully 
to  unconventional  attitudes,  and  he  left 
his  oasis  stranded  in  the  desert  and  passed 
into  the  library. 

But  the  library  was  no  more  cheerful 
than  the  drawing-room.  There  were 
hundreds  of  books,  but  all  robbed  of  in- 
dividuality by  uniform  bindings.  The 
stained-glass  windows  and  sombre  furni- 
ture made  Burton  shudder.  He  walked 
through  the  billiard-room.  No  one  could 
be  bold  enough  to  chalk  a  cue  in  that 
cold,  silent  place.  He  covered  his  im- 
mediate retreat  by  shutting  off  the  light. 

As  he  entered  his  own  study  he  ex- 
perienced some  relief.  Here  it  was  at 
least  warm  and  cheerful.  There  was  a 
drowsy  fire  on  the  hearth  and  a  big  lamp 
burning  on  the  desk.  The  luxurious 
lounge  and  the  somewhat  worn  chairs 
were  comforting,  and  he  sat  down  to 
look  over  his  mail  with  returning  courage. 
Begging  letters  predominated.  He  rarely 
received  anything  else,  indeed,  except 
bills  and  invitations.  He  read  them 
conscientiously,  thinking  the  while  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  receive  a  friendly 
letter  from  a  small  hand  extended  in 
fellowship  and  not  for  gain.  As  he  jotted 
down  a  few  notes  for  reference  and  made 
out  some  checks,  he  thought  of  the  same 
small  hand.  Then  a  pair  of  eyes  flashed 
a  laughing  glance  at  him,  and  a  smiling 
mouth  appeared.  He  saw  a  iounded 
chin  and  a  mass  of  brown  hair,  but  he 
could  not  unite  the  features  very  well. 
He  had  just  seen  the  face  in  which  all 
were  blended,  but  now,  as  he  tried  to 
catch  it,  it  eluded  him.     He  threw  down 
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his  pen  and  stretched  himself  on  the 
couch,  the  better  to  call  up  the  vision. 
Still  the  eyes  danced,  the  mouth  smiled, 
and  the  hair  shone,  but  they  quickly 
faded  at  each  attempt  to  see  the  whole 
fascinating  face. 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  her  for  a  moment 
more,"  he  thought.  "To-morrow  I  will 
go  again." 

He  picked  up  a  volume  of  Emerson 
from  the  shelf  beside  him —  he  was  a  lover 
of  Emerson  ;  but  the  familiar  pages  were 
not  interesting  to-night.  He  returned  to 
his  desk  and  signed  away  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  worthy  charities.  His  life  was 
principally  made  up  of  giving. 

The  next  morning,  as  he  was  on  his 
way  out,  his  housekeeper  spoke  to  him 
from  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  wish  you'd  speak  to  the  parlor- 
girl,  sir,"  said  she  ;  "  she  keeps  disturbin' 
the  drawin'-room  out  of  the  way  the 
furnishers  fixed  it.  I've  said  so  to  her 
myself,  but  I  reckon  a  word  from  you'd 
make  her  more  careful." 

Burton  followed  her  gesture  toward  the 
table  he  had  left  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  I  think  I  was  the  culprit  this  time," 
he  said. 

"You,  sir?" 

"Well,  yes,"  he  answered,  somewhat 
embarrassed.  "  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  room  looked  rather  cold  and  un- 
homelike,  and  I  tried  to  make  it  —  well, 
so  it  shouldn't  chill  my  visitors  as  it  does 
me  —  if  I  happen  to  have  any." 

Mrs.  Murdock  looked  keenly  at  him. 

"Of  course,  sir,  of  course,"  she  said. 
"  It's  a  grand  room,  though.  Not  one 
of  my  friends  that  housekeeps  has  such 
an  elegant  drawing-room.  I  don't  know's 
such  a  room's  meant  to  sit  in  and  be 
comfortable  in  ;  but  if  you  like,  sir,  I'll 
see  what  can  be  done  to  make  it  more 
comfortable  like." 

"  A  woman  generally  knows  what  to  do 
better  than  a  man,"  Burton  said.  "I 
can't  imagine  a  woman  living  in  a  place 
like  this,"  he  added. 

"  There's  many  of  'em  would  be  glad 
to  live  in  it,"  rejoined  the  woman,  nod- 
ding her  head  as  she  pulled  another 
table  from  the  corner.  "  I'll  open  a 
book  and  push  up  a  chair  to  make  it 
look  easy,"   she  said. 


She  adjusted  Milton  and  Herrick,  and 
stepped  back  to  view  the  effect.  Then 
she  shoved  a  low  chair  under  the  table, 
into  a  position  from  which  only  an  acro- 
bat could  have  risen.  Burton  nodded  in 
conscientious  kindness,  and  went  his  way, 
leaving  her  to  her  reforms. 

"  I  don't  believe  she's  the  kind  of 
woman,"  he  thought  as  he  walked  down 
the  street.  "  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
Miss  Williams  about  it  —  or  her  mother." 

Then  the  features  that  had  haunted 
him  the  night  before  began  to  haunt  him 
again.  He  stepped  into  a  florist's  and 
bought  a  bunch  of  violets.  Turning  the 
corner,  he  saw  a  slender  figure  approach- 
ing. Yes,  it  was  surely  she  !  As  he 
hastened  forward,  his  face  alight  with 
pleasure,  he  felt  how  stupid  he  had  been 
not  to  be  able  to  combine  the  most 
charming  features  in  the  world  into  the 
only  perfect  whole. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Rose?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, extending  his  hand.  "  I  was 
just  thinking  of  your  —  or  trying  to,"  he 
added,  with  his  usual  scrupulousness. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  make  the  at- 
tempt," answered  the  girl  with  a  little 
laugh. 

"  You  see  it's  always  difficult  for  me  to 
remember  exactly  how  a  person  looks,  — 
especially  if  I  try  hard  and  wish  to  re- 
member. I  know  just  how  my  lawyer 
looks;  but  you  —  well — " 

He  broke  off  somewhat  embarrassed, 
but  she  lightly  filled  in  the  gap. 

"  Now  you  know  how  I  look  anyway, 
and  I  hope  you  won't  forget.  It's  not 
complimentary,  after  you  have  been 
dining  with  me  only  last  night." 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  take  it  that  way," 
he  interrupted  earnestly.  "  It's  really  a 
compliment.  I  —  I  —  well,  I  don't  know 
as  I  can  make  you  understand."  He 
concluded  not  to  try.  "  Are  you  going 
for  a  walk  ?  May  I  join  you  for  a  little 
way?" 

"  If  you  like.      I'm  going  home." 

So  they  strolled  along  together  in  the 
sunlight.  Many  people  bowed  to  them. 
Some  turned  curiously  to  watch  the  pretty 
girl  and  the  tall  man  who  was  talking 
eagerly  to  her. 

"  I  looked  into  my  drawing-room  last 
night  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  re- 
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modelled,"  he  was  saying.  "Of  course 
I've  been  in  it  before,  but  it  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  really  looked  at  it." 

"  I  hope  it  was  satisfactory." 

"  Miss  Williams,  it  is  awful.  Nothing 
could  be  more  desolate  —  no  girl  in  town 
could  go  into  it,  I  am  sure,  and  not  be 
frozen.  And  I  don't  know  how  to  im- 
prove it.  I  asked  my  housekeeper  to 
try,  but  the  result  was  not  very  encourag- 
ing. It's  rather  difficult  for  a  man  like 
me  to  have  things  as  they  should  be." 
His  eyes  were  gazing  steadily  ahead  ; 
he  was  thinking  aloud.  "  Since  my 
mother  died  there  has  been  nobody  to 
show  me.  A  big  house  can't  be  very 
lively  with  just  one  man  in  it,  you  know. 
I  often  lie  awake  nights  and  think  of  it," 
he  went  on  with  rather  amazing  con- 
fidence. 

"You  shouldn't  do  that.  It's  a  bad 
habit  to  lie  awake  nights." 

Burton  brought  his  eyes  back  to  the 
face  beside  him. 

"  How  can  one  help  it?  Don't  you 
ever  lie  awake,  thinking?" 

"  Thinking  isn't  one  of  my  vices.  I 
never  worry."  Burton  was  still  looking 
at  her. 

"  How  fortunate  you  are  !  And  you're 
never  lonely?  " 

"  I  dor't  have  time  to  be." 

"  No,  o."  course  not ;  you  have  so  many 
friends,  ami  your  mother." 

"  Of  course  my  ship  doesn't  always 
sail  smoothly,  but  I  manage  to  enjoy  my- 
self." 

Her  answers  were  certainly  not  pro- 
found, but  Burton  did  not  feel  the  lack. 
The  clear  eyes  into  which  he  glanced 
seemed  to  reflect  his  own  highest  thoughts, 
and  he  was  satisfied.  So  they  walked 
slowly  on,  she  talking  lightly,  he  with  a 
serious  note.  His  mind  was  revolving 
about  one  subject ;  but  she  kept  it  under 
by  a  running  comment  on  their  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Once  he  stopped 
suddenly  as  he  remembered  the  violets 
in  his  hand. 

"  I  saw  them  in  a  window,"  he  said, 
"and  thought  they  would  look  well  on 
your  dress.     Fawn  color,  isn't  it?" 

Rose  gayly  fastened  them  in  her  jacket. 

Burton's  sober  mood  seemed  to  be 
leaving  him  when  they  passed  the  home 


of  two  of  their  friends  recently  married. 
Burton  looked  up  at  the  windows  All 
was  mystery  and  fascination  to  him  behind 
the  crisp  muslin  curtains. 

"They  seem  very  happy,"  he  said. 

"  He's  perfectly  devoted  to  her,  they 
say.  I  haven't  seen  her  since  they  came 
home.     He's  absorbed  in  her." 

"  And  she  in  him.  How  fortunate 
they  are  !  " 

"  It's  a  dear  house.  She  was  delighted 
with  it.  I  think  they  seem  very  well 
mated." 

"  It  must  be  nice  to  have  such  a  home 
and  wife  to  come  to.  Randolph  hasn't 
been  to  the  club  any  since  his  engage- 
ment." 

"I  hope  it  will  last." 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't.  I  can't 
imagine  a  fellow  preferring  a  club  full  of 
noisy  men  and  tobacco-smoke  to  a  quiet 
home  with  a  wife  and  books.  I  wish  — 
I  wish  I  had  the  chance  myself  to  show  a 
a  woman  how  much  —  better  it  would 
be." 

Burton's  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the 
distance,  but  the  tone  of  his  voice  made 
Rose  feel  the  nearness  of  his  thought. 
Her  cheeks  grew  pinker  and  she  smiled 
faintly. 

"  I  would  surely  try  my  best  to  make  a 
—  a  wife  happy,"  he  added. 

"You  could  do  that  easily,  I  am  sure." 

"Do  you  think  so?  do  you,  really?  I 
never  thought  a  woman  could  be  happy 
with  me.  You  see  my  life  is  full  of  re- 
sponsibilities —  I  should  not  want  a  woman 
to  work  as  I  am  obliged  to."  Rose 
almost  laughed  at  his  simplicity.  "  But 
do  you  think  a  girl  could  —  ?  " 

"She  could  try,  certainly,"  broke  in 
Rose  hurriedly.    "  Here  we  are  at  home." 

Burton's  expression  changed.  His 
face  was  as  quiet  and  refined  as  ever. 

"  It  was  nice  of  you  to  come  so  for  — 
and  to  give  me  these  lovely  violets,"  said 
Rose. 

She  bent  her  head  to  smell  them.  He 
was  looking  at  her  earnestly.  He  reached 
out  and  took  her  hand. 

"You  have  given  me  more  pleasure 
than  I  have  given  you,"  he  said;  "but 
I  am  going  to  ask  of  you  something  else. 
May  I  come  to  see  you  this  evening,  Miss 
Rose?" 
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The  color  flashed  into  Rose's  face,  but 
she  hesitated  only  an  instant.  "  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  see  you,"  she  answered, 
with  a  bright  smile. 

"  I  shan't  forget  how  you  look  again," 
he  said,  and  walked  lightly  away. 

Rose  paused  a  moment,  her  hand  on 
the  door-knob ;  then  she  went  in.  She 
was  scarcely  inside  the  door  when  a  stout, 
handsome  woman  seized  her  by  the  wrist 
and  drew  her  into  the  parlor.  It  was  her 
mother. 

"Well,  where  have  you  been?"  she 
cried,  her  nervous  eyes  taking  in  every 
detail  of  her  daughter's  appearance. 

"  Buying  ruffling  for  my  pink  dress." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"I  think  it  will  be  sent  up." 

"You  might  have  had  those  violets 
sent  up  too.     Where  did  you  get  them?  " 

"At  Deenstra's." 

"  Rose  Williams,  you  never  threw  away 
your  money  on  that  bunch  of  violets. 
You  met  Mr.  Burton  and  he  gave  them 
to  you.  And  he's  worth  fifteen  millions 
if  he's  worth  a  cent  !  " 

"  Then  he  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a 
girl  a  few  violets  without  making  such  a 
sensation." 

"  Now  see  here,"  interjected  the  mother, 
"  I  want  to  know  what  this  means.  Rob- 
ert Burton  doesn't  give  violets  to  a  girl 
and  stand  holding  her  hand  for  nothing  ! 
I  saw  you.  What  —  has  he  been  saying  to 
you?  " 

Rose  sat  down.  She  unbuttoned  her 
jacket  with  one  hand  and  held  her  flow- 
ers to  her  face  with  the  other. 

"What's  he  been  saying  to  you?" 
asked  her  mother  again. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  need  think  he 
said  anything,"  replied  Rose. 

"  I  don't  think  —  I  know  !  I  saw  you 
come  down  the  street.  What  did  he 
say?" 

"  Well,  he  said  —  that  he  thought 
George  Randolph  was  a  fortunate  man  to 
have  such  a  nice  wife." 

"  Just  like  a  man  !  Lily  Randolph's  a 
perfect  namby-pamby  !     Well?  " 

"  Why,  mamma,  I  can't  remember 
everything  he  said."  Rose  walked  toward 
the  door,  to  go  upstairs.  Her  face  was 
very  demure.  "  I  believe  he  said  it  was 
bad  for  a  man  to  live  alone,  but  it  would 


be  cruel  to  ask  a  girl  to  undertake  the 
responsibilities  of  such  wealth  as  his." 

Mrs.  Williams  leaned  back  and  laughed. 
"You're  not  so  innocent  as  that,  Rose." 

"  I  think  that's  what  he  said,  —  any- 
how it's  the  impression  I  got."  She 
turned  the  door-knob,  and  whisked  into 
the  hall.  "  And  he  "  —  she  spoke  through 
the  crack — "said  I'd  given  him  much 
happiness,  and  he's  going  to  ask  for  some- 
thing else.     And  he's  coming  to-night !  " 

The  door  slammed  and  she  was  nearly 
up  the  stairs  before  her  mother  could 
follow.  "  Rose  !  "  she  screamed.  "  Come 
back  here  !  "  There  was  no  answer  but 
a  laugh,  and  Mrs.  Williams  returned  and 
sat  down. 

"  Well,  I  never  would  have  believed 
it  —  never  !  Fifteen  millions  if  a  cent ! 
It's  the  most  astonishing  thing  I  ever 
heard  of!" 

Early  that  evening  Mr.  Burton  dressed 
himself  with  his  usual  precision.  His 
face  was  pale,  but  there  was  a  light  in 
his  eyes  that  was  not  common.  In  a 
few  moments  he  would  stretch  out  his 
hand  toward  a  happiness  which  he  had 
believed  he  could  never  attain.  It  was 
incredible  that  he,  who  was  without 
everything  but  money,  should  have  his 
lonely  life  so  suddenly  filled  with  the 
inestimable  wealth  of  love.  All  day  long 
he  had  been  almost  unconscious  of  the 
world.  Now,  as  he  stepped  out  into  the 
moist  night  air,  he  felt  that  a  new  era 
was  beginning  for  him. 

The  stars  shone  softly  and  the  young 
leaves  whispered  as  the  millionnaire  walked 
along  under  the  trees  that  lined  the 
street.  As  he  approached  Rose's  home 
he  walked  faster,  but  he  did  not  seem 
excited  as  he  waited  for  admittance  at 
the  door. 

He  found  both  Rose  and  Mrs.  Williams 
in  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Williams  arose  in 
manifest  surprise.  "  Why,  how  do  you 
do?"  she  said.  Her  tone  said,  "You're 
the  last  person  I  expected  to  see." 

Rose  was  lovely  in  a  simple  white 
gown,  with  the  violets  he  had  given  her 
against  her  fair  neck.  The  three  talked 
pleasantly  together  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
a  servant  appeared. 

"  The  man  about  the  furniture,  ma'am." 
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Mrs.  Williams  arose  with  alacrity. 
u  Excuse  me  for  a  few  moments,"  she 
said.  "  This  man  has  been  here  a  num- 
ber of  times  and  the  business  is  rather 
important." 

There  was  an  awful  silence  when  she 
had  closed  the  door.  Rose  wildly  tried 
to  think  of  something  to  say,  but  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  said  but  the  one 
thing.  Burton  turned  to  that  topic.  He 
was  pale,  but  his  voice  was  quiet  and 
composed. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  my  saying  any- 
thing, is  there,  Rose?  You  know  why  I 
am  here.     You  said  I  might  come." 

Rose  looked  down  at  her  hands  in  her 
lap  and  laughed  a  little. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  know  —  why  you 
came,"  she  said.  She  waited  for  him  to 
speak.  It  was  the  queerest  love-making 
she  had  ever  been  the  cause  of.  She 
stole  a  glance  at  him,  and  the  almost  sad 
expression  of  his  eyes  moved  her  to  put 
out  her  hand  to  him. 

"Rose,  Rose,  are  you  sure?" 

She  smiled  in  such  a  way  that  he 
leaned  toward  her  and  touched  her  cheek 
with  his  lips. 

They  sat  almost  silent,  hand  in  hand, 
until  there  was  a  rustling  and  cough- 
ing at  the  door.  Only  once  Rose,  who 
was  not  of  an  emotional  nature,  laughed 
to  herself  at  the  situation. 

"  May  I  tell  her,  dear,"  he  whispered, 
—  "  tell  her  that  you  are  going  to  be  — 
my  wife  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  that  you'd  asked  me," 
she  laughed ;  then  as  the  door-knob 
turned  sharply  :   "Yes  !  yes  !  tell  her." 

Rose  slipped  out  of  the  room.  In 
half  an  hour  her  mother  came  to  her. 

"  He's  waiting  to  say  good-night,  Rose. 
My  dear,  you've  made  me  very,  very 
happy." 

Burton  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
Rose  stood  on  the  bottom  step,  and  he 
leaned  against  the  post. 

"Your  mother  has  been  very  kind,"  he 
said.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  what  all  this  is 
to  me,"  he  continued  rather  lumberingly, 
and  still  embarrassed,  "  I  am  not  good  at 
expressing  myself,  and  I'm  —  rather  over- 
powered just  now;  but  I'll  try,  Rose,  to 
make  you  realize  how  inexpressibly  dear 
you  are  tome  —  how  entirely  I  love  you." 


His  voice  sank  as  he  spoke  the  last  words 
and  his  eyes  fell  to  the  floor.  Rose 
looked  wonderingly  at  him  a  moment, 
while  a  feeling  almost  of  pity  again  made 
her  lean  toward  him. 

"I'm  sure  you  do  —  Robert.  You  are 
very  good  to  me." 

He  put  his  arms  about  her  and  bade 
her  good-night. 

As  she  watched  him  go,  there  was  some- 
thing like  remorse  in  her  face.  She  waited 
a  few  moments  and  then  went  upstairs. 

"  He  really  doesn't  care  for  me  more 
than  other  men  have  —  he  only  takes  it 
more  seriously.  I'm  really  fond  of  him, 
—  he's  a  dear,  sweet  fellow." 

The  next  morning,  while  she  was  still 
dreaming,  her  mother  came  to  her  room 
with  a  box  and  a  note.  She  propped 
herself  up  with  pillows  while  she  opened 
the  box.  It  was  full  of  long-stemmed 
pink  roses. 

"  How  perfectly  lovely  !  " 

"What  does  he  say?  "  Mrs.  Williams 
sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  and 
Rose  read  the  note,  repeating  most  of  it 
aloud. 

"  '  Take  the  liberty  —  it  is  my  right 
now  —  to  send  you  a  few  flowers.'  " 

"  Few  !  "   Mrs.  Wiiliams  interrupted. 

"  '  A  few  flowers.  I  hope  they're  the 
first  you've  received  since  your  engage- 
ment. May  I  come  this  afternoon  and 
bring  you  something  that  I  should  like 
to  see  you  wear?  '  " 

The  man  was  waiting  for  an  answer, 
and  Rose  wrote  :  "  Of  course  you  may 
come,  and  at  any  time.  The  roses  are 
lovely." 

"  I  suppose  it's  the  ring  he's  coming 
with,"  Mrs.  Williams  suggested.  "  I  told 
him  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  engage- 
ment shouldn't  be  announced  at  once. 
Keeping  an  engagement  has  gone  by." 

"  I  suppose  I'm  not  to  be  consulted 
about  it,"  Rose  said. 

"  What  possible  objection  could  you 
have?  Rose  Williams,  don't  be  a  goose  ! 
You  know  you  couldn't  keep  it.  You 
would  die  to  tell  the  girls." 

"  Well,  I  don't  object  to  having  it 
announced  —  only  it's  my  engagement, 
you  know." 

Mrs.  Williams  sat  down  again  and 
looked  at  her  daughter  admiringly. 
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"  Rose,"  she  said,  "  I  never  dreamed 
of  your  making  such  a  match. 

"  I  don't  think  I  did  make  it,"  Rose 
laughed. 

"  Well,  somebody  made  it.  I  don't 
believe  a  person  in  town  has  the  faintest 
idea  of  such  a  thing  !  " 

At  three  o'clock  Burton  called.  As 
he  sat  beside  Rose  on  the  sofa  and  drew 
her  toward  him,  she  asked,  "  Why  are 
you  so  silent?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
I  cannot  in  the  least  comprehend  what  a 
blessing  has  come  to  me." 

Rose  laughed.  "  I'm  not  worth  so 
much,"  she  said.  "  There's  very  little  in 
me  to  be  comprehended."  She  looked  at 
him  with  wide-open  eyes,  half  roguish 
and  half  earnest.  "  I'm  really  not  a 
superior  person  at  all ;  I'm  just  like 
other  girls.  I  never  was  any  different," 
she  went  on,  "  and  I  always  shall  be  the 
same,  unless  —  unless  you  make  me  dif- 
ferent. People  always  seem  to  do  what 
they  like  with  me.  I  couldn't  have 
refused  you  if  I  had  wanted  to.  I  ap- 
pear to  have  a  great  will  of  my  own  —  but 
I  haven't  really.  I  try  to  make  up  for 
my  weakness  by  pretending  to  be  firm, 
but  I  always  give  in ;  mamma  always 
makes  me.  I'm  not  a  bit  deep,  and  if 
you've  fallen  in  love  with  me  thinking  I 
am,  you'd  better  fall  out  as  quick  as  you 
can." 

Robert's  fingers  were  placed  on  the 
rebellious  lips. 

"  My  dear,  I  wouldn't  have  you  dif- 
ferent." 

"That's  kind  of  you,  for  you  couldn't 
if  you  would."  She  laughed  mischiev- 
ously and  jumped  up.  Burton  followed 
her  and  held  out  a  small  box. 

"  Will  you  let  me  give  you  this  ?  Do 
you  mind  sitting  down  again  ?  I  can  put 
it  on  better." 

Rose  held  out  her  slender  hand. 

"  I  hope  you'll  like  it.  It  isn't  so  big 
as  some  stones  I  saw ;  but  I  couldn't 
bear  to  think  of  one  of  those  electric 
lights  on  your  hand." 

He  took  out  the  ring  and  slipped  it  on 
her  finger.  Rose  looked  down  at  it  in 
silence.  She  was  disappointed.  The 
diamond  was  not  small,  and  it  was  as 
clear  as  a  dewdrop,  but   it  did  not  look 


unusually  large.  Lily  Randolph's  was 
much  larger.  But  Rose  lifted  up  her 
face  smiling. 

"Thank  you,  Robert,  it's  the  whitest 
stone  I  ever  saw,  and  I  dare  say  it  just 
suits  my  hand." 

Burton  had  an  undefined  feeling  of 
disappointment. 

"I  hope  you  like  it,"  he  said.  "I 
always  think  of  gamblers  and  such  peo- 
ple when  I  see  those  enormous  stones." 
Then  he  slipped  over  the  diamond  a 
circle  of  rubies,  small  and  closely  set,  as 
a  guard.  It  had  been,  he  told  her,  his 
mother's  engagement  ring.  She  turned  to 
him  with  so  bright  a  face  that  any  dis- 
satisfaction or  suspicion  faded  away. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  tell  about  our  —  en- 
gagement now?"  he  asked. 

"Oh!  you  innocent  creature!"  she 
laughed.  "  It's  half  over  town  already. 
When  you've  known  mamma  a  little  longer 
you'll  find  that  she's  a  very  active  woman. 
There's  no  grass  growing  under  her  feet.'r 

Burton  looked  surprised,  but  he  said 
nothing.  When  he  went,  Rose  stood  by  the 
window  watching  him  as  he  walked  away. 
Her  face  was  a  little  impatient. 

"  He's  really  very  good,  and  he'll  let 
me  do  as  I  like,  I'm  sure,  —  but  he  is  fear- 
fully solemn." 

She  looked  down  at  her  left  hand  with 
its  ring.  "  I  did  hope  for  a  bigger  stone 
—  but  the  rubies  make  it  all  right.  It's 
a  new  idea,  and  it  will  take.  Mamma'll 
like  it." 

She  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was 
nearly  afternoon-tea  hour.  She  buttoned 
a  few  roses  in  her  jacket  and  turned 
towards  Lily  Randolph's.  All  the  girls 
would  be  there.  She  walked  along  full 
of  pleasant  anticipations.  It  is  not 
every  girl  who  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  such  a  sensation.  Rose's  heart 
warmed  toward  her  lover,  who  had  made 
it  possible  for  her  do  it.  "  He  is  a  dear 
fellow,"  she  thought,  as  she  went  up  the 
Randolph  steps. 

There  was  a  hum  of  voices  as  she  en- 
tered the  parlor.  The  bride  came  for- 
ward and  kissed  Rose's  blooming  face. 

"  Rose,  dear,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  !  It's  been  a  perfect  age  !  How 
sweet  you  look !  Where  did  you  get 
those  lovely  roses?     We're    having  such. 
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fun  !  I've  been  telling  the  girls  about 
our  wedding  trip."  She  resumed  where 
she  had  left  off,  telling  of  the  "  perfectly 
lovely  time  "  and  how  no  one  took  them 
for  bride  and  groom  !  —  at  which  an  in- 
credulous shout  went  up. 

"  Now  what  have  you  been  doing, 
Rose  ?  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  month. 
Katharine  says  another  engagement  is 
coming  out  !  " 

The  bride  sat  down,  and  the  girls 
clustered  about,  sipping  their  tea.  Rose 
was  carelessly  pulling  off  her  gloves. 

"I've  heard  of  one,"  she  said  indif- 
ferently. 

"Who?"  cried  the  chorus,  with  sus- 
pended teaspoons.     "Is  it  announced?" 

Rose  drew  off  one  kid  finger  after 
another. 

"  It  has  been  announced  to  me  !  " 

She  rubbed  her  bare  hands  together. 
The  diamond  and  rubies  flashed.  She 
looked  about  the  circle  and  smiled,  en- 
joying the  moment.  Then  she  fingered 
her  roses  and  looked  down,  showing  at 
the  same  time  a  becoming  shyness  and 
her  curly  eyelashes. 

"It's  my  own,"  she  said  quietly.  "I 
am  engaged  to  Robert  Burton  !" 

For  a  moment  there  was  an  intense 
silence.  Then  the  girls  surrounded  Rose 
in  a  shrill  clamor,  —  and  she  had  her 
second  triumph. 

In  the  days  of  excitement  that  followed, 
days  filled  with  flowers,  tea  cups  and 
knick-knacks,  Burton  bore  himself  with 
wondering  content.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  announcement  of 
an  engagement  could  make  such  a  sen- 
sation. The  effect  was  as  if  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams had  mounted  the  house-top  and 
blown  the  news  through  a  trumpet.  Bur- 
ton ignored  the  blare,  and  spoke  little 
about  his  change  in  life.  He  derived  his 
satisfaction  from  the  happiness  in  Rose's 
face. 

"  I  think  getting  engaged  is  the  great- 
est fun  in  the  world  !  "  she  said  to  him 
one  night,  as  they  stood  looking  at  her 
array  of  gifts.  "  I  think  nothing  could 
be  more  fun,  except  wedding  presents 
and  —  the  reception.  The  ceremony 
must  be  a  little  scary" 

Burton  had  become  used  to  her  free 
and  easy  speech,  but  now  a  pained  look 


passed  over  his  face,  and  he  said  gently, 
"  I  hope  it  will  be  quieter.  If  we  could 
just  walk  off  some  afternoon  and  come 
back  married,  it  would  be  so  much  bet- 
ter.    Yes,  I  hope  it  will  be  quieter." 

Rose  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Quieter  !  "  she  repeated.  "  My  dear, 
what  are  you  thinking  of?  It  will  be  a 
tempest  compared  to  this.  Why,  we 
couldn't  go  of  and  get  married  ;  it  would 
seem  like  an  elopement." 

Robert  laid  his  hand  on  her  head  and 
sighed. 

"  Don't  you  like  a  church  wedding, 
Robert?" 

"  No,  dear,  I  don't." 

Rose  looked  at  him  in  wonder. 

"  Why  —  why  —  Robert, "  she  stam- 
mered, "I  —  I  —  never  heard  anything 
so  funny.  I  wouldn't  be  married  out  of 
church  for  anything  !  I  shouldn't  feel  as 
if  it  were  legal  !  " 

"Very  well,  dear,"  was  the  quiet  an- 
swer. "  It's  your  wedding,  you  know. 
I  suppose  I  am  an  old  fogy,  but  it  always 
seemed  desecration  to  me  to  have  the 
mob  looking  on  at  such  a  time." 

"  But  the  mob  won't  be  looking  on  1 
We  shall  have  cards  of  admission." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  must  do  as  you 
like.  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  getting 
you  —  no  matter  how  it's  done." 

He  held  her  head  between  his  hands, 
and  looked  into  the  pretty  face.  He 
was  filled  with  a  great  tenderness  for  her ; 
and  as  he  felt  that  she  was  his  own,  what 
did  his  minor  wishes  count  for?  Rose, 
relieved  at  the  concession,  said  softly : 
"  I  think  you're  just  lovely  to  me,  Rob- 
ert." And  at  that  moment  Robert  could 
not  have  told  whether  he  were  to  be 
married  in  the  church  or  in  the  theatre. 

With  the  speeding  weeks,  Rose  and 
her  mother  grew  more  and  more  radiant. 
There  were  delightful  conversations  about 
clothes  and  furniture.  Robert  was  for- 
ever begging  Rose  to  tell  him  what  alter- 
ations she  wished  made  in  the  house  that 
was  to  be  hers.  "You  know  you  and 
your  mother  are  the  only  people  I  have 
to  go  to,"  he  said. 

"  If  I  had  a  sister  or  some  relatives," 
he  said  wistfully  at  another  time,  "  they'd 
be  giving  you  parties  and  things.  I've 
been  thinking,"  he  added,  "that  I  might 
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give  a  dinner,  —  a  small  informal  one.  I 
have  some  friends  I  should  like  to  have 
you  meet.  I  have  one  cousin  in  New 
York.  Should  you  care  to  have  me  do 
it?" 

"  I  think  it  would  be  lovely  !  "  Rose 
said.  Burton's  undemonstrative  way  of 
taking  his  engagement  had  been  a  little 
disappointing.  Now  he  was  really  begin- 
ning to  wake  up. 

"  I  was  going  to  have  you  and  your 
mother  go  over  the  house  to-day ;  but 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  wait  till  then? 
You  could  see  it  then  at  its  bes  — or 
worst,"  he  added. 

The  night  of  the  dinner,  Rose  wore  a 
new  gown.  As  she  walked  to  meet  Bur- 
ton at  the  end  of  the  long  drawing-room, 
he  felt  that  her  presence  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  cheer  and  perfect  his  cheer- 
less house.  The  furniture  seemed  to 
group  into  delightful  situations  at  her 
approach.  Her  white  soft  robe  fell  about 
her  tall  young  figure  almost  like  a  bridal 
garment. 

"  How  beautiful  —  how  beautiful  you 
look  !  "  he  whispered,  taking  both  her 
hands.  Then  he  colored  to  his  fore- 
head, and  turned  to  Mrs.  Williams,  who 
was  looking  the  other  way,  humming. 

"What  a  perfectly  splendid  room!" 
she  exclaimed,  turning  at  his  approach. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  "  he  asked.  "  I've 
been  afraid  you  wouldn't  like  it.  It  de- 
pressed me;  but  now  — "  He  paused 
and  his  eyes  followed  Rose's  graceful 
figure  as  she  skimmed  about  the  room. 
■"  Well,  it  isn't  so  bad  now.  Perhaps  all 
it  needed  was  some  one  to  keep  it  com- 
pany." 

"  Robert,"  cried  Rose,  "  this  room  is 
perfect.  I  won't  have  it  touched.  You 
spoke  of  changing  the  curtains.  Why, 
they're  divine  !  " 

The  arrival  of  the  guests  put  an  end  to 
further  discussion.  Some  of  the  guests 
were  strangers  to  Rose.  There  were  two 
young  men  from  New  York.  One  of 
them,  Burton's  cousin,  sat  beside  her  at 
the  table.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  dinner  was  its  simplicity,  —  simplicity 
of  dishes  and  of  service.  A  person  of 
little  social  education  could  have  gone 
through  the  dinner  with  comfort  and  en- 
joyment ;    there  were  no  traps  set  for  his 


ignorance.  But  the  guests  were  mostly 
experienced  diners-out,  and  the  affair 
passed  off  with  delight  to  all.  Burton 
made  an  attentive  host  and  Rose  was 
exuberant.  She  chatted  gayly  with  Bur- 
ton's handsome  cousin,  feeling  an  uncon- 
scious relief  in  reaching  her  own  level 
once  more.  She  had  been  strained  up 
so  long  to  meet  Burton's  requirement, 
that  in  talking  to  Warren  Langdon  she 
was  like  a  child  out  of  school.  Burton 
watched  her  with  pleasure,  and  after  din- 
ner he  said  :  "I'm  glad  you  like  Warren. 
He's  a  good  fellow." 

"  He's  lots  of  fun,"  she  replied.  "  I'm 
having  such  a  good  time,  Robert." 

She  sent  him  away  to  talk  to  some  one 
else.  Langdon  was  quickly  in  his  place 
beside  her,  and  the  two  resumed  the 
banter  they  had  enjoyed  at  the  dinner- 
table. 

Langdon  remained  by  his  friend's 
pretty  fiancee  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
It  was  his  habit  to  be  devoted  to  some 
one,  and  as  Rose  was  the  brightest  girl 
in  the  room,  she  was  the  natural  object 
of  his  attention. 

Mrs.  Williams  and  Rose  sat  down  in 
their  wrappers  when  they  were  at  home 
again,  to  talk  it  all  over. 

"  What  a  stunning  looking  man  Mr. 
Langdon  is  !  "  said  Mrs.  Williams,  men- 
tioning the  most  interesting  guest  last. 

"  I  never  saw  such  lovely  eyes,"  an- 
swered Rose,  clasping  her  knees  and 
looking  into  vacancy.  "  They're  gray, 
though  you'd  think  they  were  black." 

"You  seem  to  have  looked  into  them 
well." 

"  I  always  notice  eyes.  Robert  has 
nice  eyes,  too ;  but  they  are  rather  sad, 
and  they — make  me  uncomfortable.  I 
wish  he  was  gayer  —  more  like  his 
cousin." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother. 
"  A  man  like  Mr.  Langdon  is  nice  for  an 
evening;  but  for  life — heaven  preserve 
us  !     He'd  wear  one  out." 

"I  thought  he  was  charming — and 
Robert  said  he  was." 

"  Robert's  worth  ten  of  him  !  " 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  Rose  hastily  as- 
sented. "  Robert  is  the  best  man  I  ever 
knew.". 

"  He's  too  good,"  she  said  to  herself 
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when  her  mother  was  gone.  "  But  I  sup- 
pose I  need  some  one  to  make  up  for  my 
faults,  and  —  yes,  I'm  perfectly  satisfied," 
and,  as  if  in  proof  of  her  satisfaction, 
two  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

The  next  day,  when  Robert  came,  she 
was  very  lively.  She  was  more  free  with 
him  than  she  had  ever  been  before,  and 
she  made  fun  of  everything  he  said.  He 
was  unusually  gay  himself,  and  he  stayed 
a  long  while.  When  he  was  leaving,  he 
said  : 

"  I  almost  forgot  one  of  the  things  I 
came  for.  I  should  like  to  bring  my 
cousin  to  see  you.  He's  to  be  with  me 
some  time.  You  see  he  is  changing  his 
business.  He  has  not  been  very  success- 
ful, poor  old  chap  !  —  and  while  he  looks 
about,  he's  going  to  stay  with  me." 

"  And  you're  going  to  help  him  find  a 
good  position,  like  the  nice  fellow  you 
are  !  " 

"  Oh,  well,  you  know  one  likes  to  do 
what  he  can  for  his  only  near  relative." 

"  Well,  tell  him  to  come  —  or  you 
bring  him  along,  —  and  I'll  make  it  jolly 
for  him.  Some  men  wouldn't  bring  a 
handsome  man  like  that  to  see  the  girl 
they  liked,  Robert." 

"  Rose,  darling,  if  they  were  engaged 
to  you,  they'd  know  there  was  no  need 
to  worry,  if  Adonis  came." 

Rose  did  not  look  at  him.  An  appre- 
hensive feeling  made  her  turn  away. 

A  few  days  later,  Langdon  came 
Burton  and  made  a  ceremonious 
He  devoted  his  conversation  to 
Williams,  but  he  looked  at  Rose, 
talked  eagerly  to  Burton.  Mrs.  Wil 
invited  them  to  dinner  on  the  following 
Sunday ;  and  after  this  Langdon  seemed 
to  drop  in  naturally  at  the  afternoon  tea- 
hour.  He  was  always  quiet  and  digni- 
fied ;  he  had  abandoned  his  flirtatious 
manner  with  Rose. 

"  He's  certainly  very  entertaining," 
said  Mrs.  Williams  one  night,  "but  I 
shouldn't  exactly  call  him  deep." 

"  He's  deep  enough,"  Rose  replied 
somewhat  petula:  tly.  "  I'm  tired  of 
people  who  are  so  deep  you  can't  see 
bottom." 

"What's  the  matter  now?" 

"Nothing!"  Rose  drummed  on  the 
window-pane.        "  I'm      tired  —  tired  — 
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tired  !  Here  comes  Mr.  Langdon  now  — 
and  I  won't  see  him.  He  is  here  oftener 
than  is  necessary,  I  think.  You  can  tell 
him  I'm  cross  —  or  sick  —  or  anything 
you  like." 

She  went  upstairs  in  a  hurry,  leaving 
her  mother  staring  after  her.  Upstairs  in 
her  room  she  had  a  good  cry. 

"  I'm  just  worn  out,"  she  sobbed.  "  I 
wish  I'd  never  seen  him.  And  I  won't 
see  him.  He  sha'n't  come  here  again  I 
I  —  I  hate  him  !  " 

She  sat  up  fiercely  —  and  after  a  while 
ran  to  her  mirror  to  see  how  much  she 
had  disfigured  her  face  by  crying.  When 
she  had  bathed  it  and  smoothed  her  hairr 
she  sat  down  and  waited  till  all  traces  of 
tears  had  faded.  Then  she  went  down- 
stairs and  shook  hands  with  Langdonr 
who  was  just  leaving.  He  did  not  seem 
surprised  to  see  her ;  neither  did  her 
mother. 

"  I  was  just  telling  Mrs.  WTilliams  that 
I  am  going  away  next  week,"  Langdon 
remarked. 

"  Going  away  !  "  repeated  Rose. 

"Yes.  You  see  I've  been  here  a 
month  already.  I  have  hopes  of  a  posi- 
tion, and  I  think  it's  time  I  went."  He 
spoke  lightly,  but  his  fine  eyes  turned  to 
Rose  with  a  glance  she  dared  not  meet. 
"  I  shall  come  once  more  to  say  good- 
by  —  you  have  been  so  kind.  But  I 
may  see  you  before  that.  You  are  going 
to  the  Livingstons'?  " 

"Yes,"  Rose  said. 

"  We  shall  meet  there,  then.  Perhaps 
you'll  save  a  dance  for  me?  " 

"  Why,  certainly  —  after  Robert  has 
had  his  choice." 

When  he  had  gone  there  was  silence 
in  the  room,  which  was  broken  by  Mrs. 
Williams. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  he's  going.  I  don't 
care  much  about  him  myself.  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  see  what  fascinates 
Robert  so." 

"  Robert  hasn't  one  spark  of  jealousy  !  " 
exclaimed  Rose  petulantly.  "Any  one 
else  would  have  been  simply  wild. 
Robert  doesn't  care  !  " 

"  Rose  Williams,  don't  be  a  fool  ! 
Don't  you  know  that  the  man  who 
cares  for  you  most,  is  freest  from 
jealousy?  " 
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"  No,  I  don't  !  "  Rose  cried,  escaping 
from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Williams  remained  by  the  window. 
"  It's  fortunate  he's  going  so  soon,"  was 
her  inward  comment.  "  Rose  is  a  silly 
girl.  I  must  stir  Robert  up.  He  ought 
to  look  after  his  own  interests." 

She  did  speak  to  him ;  but  if  she  con- 
veyed any  impression  it  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  she  wished.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  not  "  stirred  up." 

Rose  became  fretful  and  exacting,  un- 
like her  placid  self,  but  Robert  did  not 
appear  to  notice  the  change.  He  was 
more  patient  and  gentle  than  ever. 

"  Oh,  Robert !  Robert  !  "  Rose  burst 
out  one  day,  "  why  will  you  be  so  calm, 
so  patient  with  me  ?  I  wish  you  would 
get  angry  !  I'm  so  horrid  and  I  hate 
myself,  but  I  can't  be  any  different." 

"  Rose,  dear,  I  think  you  aren't  quite 
so  well  as  usual.  But  you'll  be  all  right 
soon.  And  —  and,  dear,  —  if  there  should 
be  anything  that  troubled  you,  —  there 
may  be  some  time,  you  know,  —  you 
must  tell  me  about  it.  Dearest,  it  is 
better  to  tell  everything  —  for  no  matter 
what  it  is  I  shall  always  understand.  I 
couldn't  misunderstand  anything  you 
might  have  to  tell  me,  no  matter  how 
strange  —  or  —  or  sad  it  was." 

Rose  sobbed  against  his  breast,  and  he 
softly  stroked  her  cheek.  He  went  on 
quietly  : 

"Where  there  is  love,  there  must  be 
total  confidence.  I  want  you  to  feel  as 
free  as  the  air,  to  do  and  say  what  you 
please.  I  could  stand  anything  better 
than  to  have  you  troubled.  I  —  I  could 
even  —  give  you  to  some  one  else 
sooner !  " 

Rose's  head  lay  motionless  against 
him  ;  he  did  not  see  the  pallor  of  her  face. 

"  Now,  dear,  we  won't  be  solemn  any 
more,"  he  said  with  a  lightness  which  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  belied.  "  Only  I 
wanted  to  say  this  to  you,  so  you  would 
feel  like  coming  to  me  with  everything. 
You're  nervous  now  and  need  toning  up. 
It's  the  excitement  —  and  the  weather.  Do 
you  feel  like  going  to  the  Livingstons'?" 
he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  must  go  !  But  I  think  I 
shan't  go  any  more  after  that ;  it  is  get- 
ting too  warm." 


"  Perhaps  this  will  do  you  good.  You 
like  to  dance,  and  I  hope  you  always  will. 
Now,  don't  you  want  to  come  for  a  little 
drive?" 

"Robert,"  said  Rose  on  their  drive, 
"  you're  the  best  man  in  the  world.  I 
don't  deserve  that  you  should  be  so  good 
to  me.     I  don't  deserve  it." 

The  people  who  looked  after  them  as 
they  went  swiftly  through  the  street,  said  : 
"  How  happy  they  are  !  "  and,  "  What  a 
lucky  girl  she  is  !  " 

On  the  evening  of  the  Livingstons'  ball, 
Rose,  when  she  was  dressed,  stood  before 
the  mirror.  Her  mother  came  in,  osten- 
sibly to  give  a  few  finishing  touches,  but 
really  to  give  a  last  useful  hint. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  becoming?  "  Rose 
asked. 

"  It  ought  to  be  j  it  cost  enough.  But 
it's  worth  the  money.  You  never  could 
afford  to  marry  a  poor  man,  Rose.  You're 
too  expensive  an  article.  I  couldn't 
afford  to  have  you  either.  It  costs  me 
too  much  strength  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  I've  done  enough  of  it.  WThere's 
your  fan?  " 

It  was  a  fan  which  Burton  had  sent  her 
that  afternoon  —  a  delicate  gauze  thing 
exquisitely  painted  with  pale  pink  flowers 
to  match  those  embroidered  on  Rose's 
gown.  Mrs.  Williams  waved  it  aloft  and 
then  laid  it  against  Rose's  skirt. 

"  Robert's  a  man  after  my  own  heart," 
she  said.  "  It  just  adds  the  needed 
touch." 

"  He  always  thinks  of  the  right  thing," 
Rose  said  nervously. 

"  And  he  can  afford  to  carry  out  his 
ideas,"  said  her  mother  with  emphasis. 
"  It's  a  charming  thing  to  have  a  rich 
husband,  I  say.  Stand  across  the 
room  and  then  turn  round  slowly.  Yes, 
that  hangs  all  right." 

When  Rose  entered  the  dancing-room 
with  Robert  at  her  side,  the  first  person 
she  saw  was  Langdon.  He  did  not  ap- 
proach her,  and  she  bowed  almost  coldly. 
Later,  when  Robert  had  gone  to  ask  Miss 
Livingston  to  dance,  Langdon  came  and 
asked  for  a  waltz. 

"  They're  all  taken  but  the  next  to  the 
last,"  Rose  answered,  barely  looking  at  him. 

"  I  believe  I  haven't  it  taken,"  was  the 
indifferent  reply.     Then  he  left  her. 
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"I  think  I'll  go  home  before  then," 
she  thought,  with  a  nervous  dread. 

But  when  Langdon  came  to  claim  her 
he  found  her  ready.  He  held  out  his 
hand  and  said  soberly  :  "  This  is  ours,  I 
believe  —  and  the  last  we  shall  ever 
have,"  he  added  when  they  were  out 
of  hearing.  Rose  made  no  answer,  but 
with  strained  nerves  allowed  him  to  lead 
her  away. 

Robert  was  not  dancing ;  he  did  not 
feel  like  it  at  that  moment,  and  he  with- 
drew to  a  green  nook  at  the  corner  of 
the  room  and  rather  wearily  looked  on. 
He  saw  Langdon  and  Rose  winding  their 
way  among  the  dancers.  His  lips  tight- 
ened. Langdon  held  Rose  closely.  His 
cheek  was  flushed  and  his  restless  eyes 
were  full  of  light.  Rose  was  not  looking 
at  him  or  at  any  one.  Her  eyes  were 
downcast.  Robert  watched  them  as  they 
whirled  round  and  round  in  silence.  He 
did  not  lose  sight  of  Rose's  flowing 
drapery  for  a  second.  He  saw  them 
when  they  stopped,  and  he  saw  the 
glance  that  passed  between  them  like  a 
shock.  There  was  only  that  one  glance, 
there  was  not  a  word,  nor  another  look. 
Langdon  dropped  her  hand  and  left  her 
leaning  against  a  pillar. 

Burton  waited  for  a  moment  where  he 
was,  to  give  Rose  time  to  compose  her- 
self; then  he  went  to  her  and  offered 
her  his  arm. 

"You're  tired,  dear,"  he  said;  "come 
away  and  rest."  He  led  her  from  the 
noise  and  glare  to  a  quiet  corner  in  one 
of  the  smaller  rooms. 

"You're  tired,"  he  repeatedly  sadly. 
"  I  fear  this  has  been  too  much  for  you." 

"Yes,  I  am  tired,"  she  said,  pushing 
back  her  hair  with  a  trembling  hand. 

"You're  more  tired  than  any  one 
would  think.  But  I  don't  wonder.  You 
have  been  having  a  hard  time,  —  but  it's 
almost  over  now." 

Rose  looked  at  him  apprehensively. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  darkness  out- 
side the  window.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence.     Then  he  spoke. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  you, 
Rose.  I  don't  want  to  shock  you,  or  — 
or  frighten  you,  but  —  "  Rose  had  risen 
and  was  looking  at  him  anxiously.  "  You 
have  suffered  a  great  deal,  and  you  have 


been  brave  —  but  —  but  I  wish  you  had 
told  me." 

Rose  was  still  staring  at  him.  The 
color  came  and  went  in  her  cheeks,  but 
she  said  nothing. 

"I  —  I,"  —  Burton  broke  off  with  a 
strange  laugh.  "  I  don't  see  why  it  should 
be  so  hard  for  me  to  speak  to  you,  Rose, 
I  know  all  about  it  now,  and  —  I  don't 
see  as  there's  much  more  to  be  said.  I 
—  I  saw  you  dancing  with  Warren.  You 
were  both  brave." 

His  hands  worked  nervously ;  other- 
wise he  seemed  entirely  calm.  Rose  gave 
him  one  startled  glance  ;  then  she  clung 
to  him,  sobbing  : 

"  Oh,  Robert  !  Robert  !  don't  !  Don't 
turn  from  me.  I  wish  I  were  dead  !  I 
wish  I  were  dead  !  " 

"Rose,"  he  said,  "stop!  You  —  you 
hurt  me.  I  am  not  turning  from  you.  I 
wish  to  make  you  happy,  —  and  you  are 
not  happy  with  me." 

"  I  will  be  !   I  will  be  !  "  she  cried. 

"  My  dear,  you  can  never  be  happy 
with  one  man  when  you  care  for  another. 
As  for  me,  I  want  the  whole  or  nothing, — 
all  or  nothing  !  Rose,  let  us  end  this  at 
once.  If  you  could  tell  me  you  loved 
me,  we  would  say  no  more  —  but  you 
cannot.  I  think  I  —  I  never  really  asked 
you  if  you  loved  me." 

"  Oh,  Robert,  I  think  you  are  the  best 
man  in  the  world  !  " 

There  was  silence  for  one  tragic  in- 
stant.    Then  he  said  slowly  and  firmly  : 

"  But  you  love  another  man." 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I 
do?" 

"  You  must  tell  me  the  truth ;  it's  the 
only  way.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  Rose. 
What  I  am  going  to  do  is  to  set  you  at 
rest.  You  haven't  been  happy  all  these 
last  weeks ;  and  now  I  know  the  reason. 
Be  honest  with  me,  Rose." 

"  Oh,  Robert,  it  breaks  my  heart.  I 
didn't  mean  that  you  should  ever  know. 
You  are  better  than  —  than  he.  I  fought 
and  fought  —  but  he's  more  like  me.  I 
thought  that  after  he  had  gone  it  would 
be  the  same  as  ever." 

A  look  almost  of  anger  swept  across 
his  face  ;   then  he  bent  over  her  tenderly. 

"  My  dear  little  Rose,"  he  whispered. 
"  Poor  girl  !     It  could  never  have  gone 
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on.  It  is  better  to  find  it  out  before  it  is 
too  late." 

"  Oh,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
she  cried  in  alarm.  "  I  didn't  want  to 
give  you  up.  I  wish  —  I  wish  to  marry 
you." 

Burton's  face  hardened,  and  his  voice 
was  stern  in  a  way  that  she  had  never 
heard. 

''Rose,"  he  said,"  I  would  rather  see 
you  dead  than  married  to  me  !  " 

Rose  covered  her  face. 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  mamma  !  "  she  sobbed. 
"  I  can  never  see  her  again.  She  will 
kill  me  for  this." 

Robert  said  nothing.  His  expression 
was  transfigured  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  remembered  what  she  had  said  to 
him  about  her  mother,  and  he  remem- 
bered the  strange  warning  Mrs.  Williams 
had  given  him  ;  but  he  said  nothing  —  only 
his  lips  were  shut  more  tightly  together. 

"Rose,"  he  said  presently,  almost 
cheerfully,  "  we  are  not  going  to  let  any 
thought  of  what  others  will  say  or  do  in- 
terfere with  us.  You  tried  to  do  what 
you  thought  was  right,  I  dare  say ;  but 
you  made  a  great  mistake.  The  only 
way  to  be  true  to  a  man  or  to  an  engage- 
ment is  to  let  nothing  keep  you  from  the 
truth.  This  idea  of  sticking  to  an  en- 
gagement when  one  does  not  care  for  the 
other  is  criminal  !  I'm  not  blaming  you, 
Rose  —  but  it's  criminal  !  Most  people 
think  an  engagement  is  an  irrevocable 
promise.  It  is  not !  It  is  a  trial  to  see 
if  one  can  be  a  man's  wife  !  " 

Burton  stopped  a  moment  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands ;  then  he  threw 
back  his  head  and  rose. 


"  It  has  all  been  a  mistake,"  he  saidr 
"  but  I  —  I  don't  regret  loving  you,  Rose. 
I  have  —  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for." 

"Oh,  let  me  go  now,  Robert!"  she 
cried. 

"  Not  just  yet.  In  a  moment.  It's 
better  to  finish  all  now.  I'm  going  to 
see  —  Langdon." 

"  Oh  !  what  are  you  going  to  say?" 
she  cried. 

"  I'm  going  to  tell  him  that  you  are 
here.  But  before  I  go  I  wish  to  say  a 
last  word,  Rose.  I  wish  to  say  —  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  think  I  am  to  blame.  I 
think  it  is  the  fault  of  my  own  nature  that 
you  couldn't  understand  me.  I  could  not 
show  you  all  I  felt.  But- — well,  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  explain.  If  you  could  not 
feel  what  absorbed  my  whole  heart  —  I 
—  words  don't  seem  to  express  much  — 
I'm  sorry.  I  might  have  done  more  — 
but  —  I  was  afraid  to  frighten  you.  You 
see,"  he  added,  smiling  sadly,  "I  —  I 
didn't  understand  girls.  You  always 
seemed  sacred  ;  it  —  it  was  like  a  liberty 
to  be  too  demonstrative.  I'm  —  I'm  to 
blame." 

Rose  held  his  hand,  and  looked  at 
him  piteously,  too  overcome  to  speak. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  he  said. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  ten- 
derly, and  drew  a  long  breath.  Then  he 
went  swiftly  out  of  the  room,  turning  with 
a  smile  at  the  door. 

He  found  Langdon  alone,  looking  bit- 
terly at  the  crowd.  He  drew  him  into 
an  alcove  and  said  quietly, — 

"  Warren,  Rose  is  in  the  little  room 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  I  —  I  think 
she  needs  you." 


By  Herbert  M.  Sylvester. 
II. 


HARROW    HOUSE. 


DOWN  the  highway,  a  little  back 
from  this  broad,  glimmering  tide- 
river  over  which  I  have  come,  and 
over  the  hill  from  the  house  I  have  de- 
scribed, is  a  rollicking  stream  of  peren- 
nial spring  water,  that  comes  from  some- 
where out  in  the  depths  of  Westbrook's 
thick  pine  woods,  to  find  its  way  blocked 
by  a  narrow  but  lofty  clam  across  the 
deep,  dark  flume  that  makes  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  —  a  dam  full  of  seams  and 
crevices,  through 
which  a  score  of  — ( 
tiny  streams  find 
their  way,  to  fall 
among  the  black 
rocks  far  below 
with  graceful  poise 
and  noisy  rhythm 
and  spatter  of 
drops  that  catch 
from  sun  and  sky 
swift  reflections  of 
glorious  color.  It 
is  a  deep  channel 
that  one  looks 
down  into  from  the 
sagging  rail  of  the 
dilapidated  bridge, 
the  channel  that 
has  been  made,  in 


the  years  gone  by,  by  these  waters  rushing 
without  let  or  hindrance  through  this 
schistose  ledge  that  shows  the  dip  of  its 
stratified  formation  the  whole  of  the  way 
back,  from  the  wet  sands  of  the  creek, 
with  its  acres  of  drooping  marsh  grass, 
to  this  crest  of  the  upland,  where  it  fur- 
nishes the  foundation  to.  the  old  corn 
mill.  To  this  old  mill  the  country  folk 
come  even  now  with  their  corn  and 
wheat  grist,  paying  the  miller  his  toll  of 
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a  tenth  for  the  grinding.  One  may  see 
the  same  ancient,  wide -mouthed  hoppers, 
into  which  the  bags  of  grain  are  emptied  ; 
or,  if  one  likes  the  feeling  of  the  meal 
as  it  comes  hot  from  the  great  burr 
stones,  whose  whirring  sets  the  mill- 
timbers  a-tremble,  he  may  catch  it  as  it 
drops  from  the  tiny  tin  cups  on  their 
endless  belt  of  leather,  emptying  their 
burdens  into  the  meal  box,  whence  it  is 
filled  into  the  wide-open  bags  with  a  bat- 
tered tin  scoop  of  a  pattern  as  ancient  as 
the  mill  itself.  Here  are  methods  and 
appliances  as  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
as  were  our  ancestors  when  these  lands 
were  first  put  to  raising  corn  and  wheat ; 
and  a  strange  bit  of  the  old  way  of  doing 
things  it  is,  to  be  found  within  sight  of 
the  roofs  and  spires  of  a  bustling  city. 

Northward  from  the  highway  across 
Fore  River  is  another  old  mill  of  great 
antiquity,  as  things  go  hereabout.  It  is 
perched  high  up  the  side  of  the  narrow 
gorge  among  the  gray  birches,  the  only 
thing  left  of  its  stout  dam,  and  the  wharf 
that  kept  it  company,  but  little  of  which 
latter    now    remains.      The     tide    at    its 


\  flood  creeps  up  to  lap  the  wobbly- 
looking  piles,  as  it  has  every  day 
for  a  century  and  a  half;  and  the 
west  wind  blows  the  white  caps  be- 
yond to  meet  the  trickling  silver 
of  the  Capisic 
as  it  filters  through 
the  slippery  rocks 
that  run  ever  nar- 
rowing up  and  into 
the  gray  shadows 
of  the  ravine  that 
shows  through  the 
low  roof  of  a  weath- 
er-stained farm- 
house of  the  old 
regime.  This  is 
in  such  thorough 
keeping  with  the 
old  mill  of  the 
Capisic,  there  is 
such  a  consonance 
of  ancientness,  that 
one  takes  a  swift 
journey  to  dream- 
land, to  come  back 
as  empty-handed  as 
one  went. 
This  old  mill  is  doubtless  a  close  fol- 
lower of  the  first  grist  mill  built  by  one 
Ingersoll  along  with  the  second  settle- 
ment of  Stogummor.  Ingersoll's  mill 
was  destroyed  in  the  first  Indian  war, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  structure  was  the  next  to  serve  the 
hardy  settler  with  his  salt  and  meal.  It 
must  have  been  a  famous  place  in  the 
old  days,  when  a  ride  on  horseback  to 
mill  and  back  over  the  narrow  trails  with 
the  "  blazed  "  trees  for  guideboards  was 
the  whole  of  a  day's  journey.  What 
stories  its  old  beams  and  walls  might  tell 
had  they  the  tongues  of  men — stories  of 
perilous  times  and  episodes  !  For  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  it  has  stood,  the  relic 
or'  busier  days,  deserted  by  man  and  all 
else  —  unless  the  swallows  build  under  its 
eaves  —  with  the  flavor  of  scraps  of  horn 
to  savor  its  breath  ;  for  here  were  manu- 
factured combs  less  than  a  half  century 
ago.  When  that  industry  was  abandoned, 
the  place  was  deserted  altogether.  It  is 
a  rare  study  for  the  sketcher.  The  old, 
moss-grown  roof  is  as  stanch  as  ever,, 
with  its    roof  tree  of   pumpkin-pine  up- 
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held  by  huge  and  sturdy  rafters,  though 
the  old,  shrunk  window-sashes  rattle  in  the 
wind,  and  the  winter  snows  find  their  way 
through  the  creviced  walls  and  over  the 
silent  flooring.  The  sea-green  window 
panes  light  up  with  the  same  old  blaze 
of  sunset  as  of  old,  a  warm  fellowship  in 
the  gray  setting  of  a  weather-beaten, 
weather-stained  decrepitude,  —  for  this 
old  building  is  just  that,  with  a  huge 
shaft  of  its  overshot  wheel  pulled  from 
its  pit  and  rotting  at  its  very  threshold, 
while  the  leaky  old  flume  is  as  com- 
pletely absent  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 
The  clumsy  burr-stones  are  gone,  and 
their  song  is  the  song  of  silence. 

To  look  one  way  from  this  old  bridge, 
is  to  see  this  arm  of  the  sea  filled  to  its 
brim  of  willow-fringed  marsh  by  the  in- 
flowing tide,  its  farther  margin  fretted  by 
low  black  wharves,  that  set  hardly  above 
high-water  mark,  with  their  black  ware- 
houses, above  the  roofs  of  which  are  the 
thick-set  spars  of  the  vessels,  and  rising 
above  them  all  the  smoky  chimneys  and 


glistening  roofs  of  the  seaport  town.  To 
turn  one's  back  upon  this  picture  of  sea 
and  ships  and  houses,  is  to  see  the  old 
post-road  winding  up  the  hill  to  Broad's 
tavern,  that  lies  just  beyond  its  farther 
slope.  It  is  an  old,  worn  country  road, 
with  grass  growing  close  down  to  the 
deep  ruts  made  by  the  teams  that  are 
constantly  going  and  coming  through  the 
day,  with  deep  ditches  outside  these 
grassy  margins,  with  rills  of  melted  snow 
water  trickling  down  their  muddy  banks, 
and  rambling  walls  of  cobble  stone  sur- 
mounting all,  over  which  lean  the  out- 
posts of  the  straggling  orchards  on  either 
side,  —  all  leading  up,  up  to  the  hilltop, 
till  they  meet  the  bluest  of  blue  sky. 
Just  above  this  old  grist  mill  is  the  green 
cup  of  the  mill-pond,  with  its  placid  sheet 
of  water  just  a  bit  ruffled  by  the  wind 
that  is  blowing  freshly  up  from  the  south 
on  this  spring  day;  for  I  have  chosen 
what  the  countrymen  designate  as  "  mud 
time  "  in  the  calendar  of  the  year  as  the 
day    for    my  outing.     Beyond   this  fore- 
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ground  lay  a  middle  ground  of  meadow 
land,  with  its  brook  drowsy  with  the  slow 
pace  the  sluggish  mill-pond  compels  it  to 
take ;  its  pathway,  with  all  the  modesty 
one  is  likely  to  find  in  Nature,  courts  the 
leafless  tangles  of 
the  black  alders, 
or  of  the  yellow- 
green  catkins  that 
flaunt  their  new- 
born color  not 
only  in  this  bit  of 
meadow,  but  in 
every  other  wet 
place  as  well. 
Smooth  sloping 
farm  -  lands,  that 
reach  away  in  gen- 
tle undulations  to 
the  woods,  hem 
the  meadow  in ; 
and  just  back  of 
the  mill,  peeping 
over  the  crest  of 
the  higher  lands, 
is  the  red  chim- 
ney of  a  farm- 
house, with  its 
blue  ribbon  of 
smoke  lazily  curl- 
ing upward  into 
the  tops  of  the 
elms  that  reach 
out  widely  above 
it.  The  whole  has 
a  decidedly  Eng- 
lish aspect.  It  is 
one  of  Birket 
Foster's  bits  of 
landscape;  a 
quiet  composition 
enough,  and  made 
up  of  warm  tones, 
for  all  there  are 
patches  of  snow 
in  the  edges  of 
the  woods  and 
hints  of  lingering 
frost  in  the  roads. 
Here   it  is  :   a  bit 

of  meadow,  a  glint  of  running  water,  with 
a  boy  and  his  alder  fish-pole  beside  it,  — 
but  it  is  too  early  to  catch  trout ;  a  girl 
with  ruddy  cheeks  and  wind-blown  hair 
to  keep    him    sympathizing   company ;    a 


house-roof  and  a  glimpse  of  chimney 
through  the  thick  tops  of  the  willow 
hedges ;  a  stately  elm,  and,  over  all,  a 
patch  of  blue  sky ;  had  it  come  from 
Birket  Foster's  brush,  it  would  have 
seemed  hardly  less  real  than  Nature's 
own  sketching.  It  is  a  delightful 
sketch  for  one  to  carry  in  his  mental 
portfolio,  for  to  look  at  it  is  to  hear 
the  splash  and  spatter  of  this  river  in 
miniature,  and  feel  the  spring  winds 
drinking  up  the  dampness  in  the 
roads  and  fields,  blowing  up  the  runs 
and  over  the  uplands  with  a  marvel- 
lous quality  of  vigor  and  freshness. 

There  is  more  room  in  these  parts 
now  than  when  the  builder  of  Harrow 
House  came  here  something  less  than 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  woods 
are  not  so  thick  and  the  farming 
lands  are  in  sight  everywhere ;  there 
are  wood-lots,  but  no  forests ;  the 
field  and  pasture  acreage  exceeds 
that  of  the  woodlands  by  a  large  per- 
centage. There  is  more  breathing 
space,  and  from  the  rise  in  the  high- 
way toward  the  Broad  Tavern  the 
outlook  is  a  far-reaching  one.  The 
fields  slope  to  the  southward  with  a 
gentle  inclination,  ending  in  a  slender 
cape  of  thick  pine  growth  that  reaches 
out  its  darkly-foliaged  finger  into  the 
bright  waters  of 
the  river  basin. 
It  is  evident  that 
these  park -like 
areas  about  the 
shores  of  this  in- 
land sea,  with  its 
nearness  to  the 
larger  sea  beyond 
the  land  of  Pur 
Poodack,  led  the 
people  who  came 
from  England  into 
this  part  of  the 
Province  of  Maine, 
with  their  English- 
b  r  e  d  inclination 
toward  beautiful 
estates,  to  select  these  lands  in  the 
vicinage  of  Stroudwater  most  frequently 
as  mansion  sites,  —  as  one  may  discover 
by  a  visit  to  this  region. 

Here    was    the    grand     residence    of 
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Colonel  Westbrook,  which  bore  the  aris- 
tocratic and  English-like  title  of  Harrow 
House.     Harrow  House  has  not  been  in 
existence  since  the 
memory  of  the  old- 
est inhabitant  ;  but 
down  on  this  point 
of  land  by  the 
river,  overshadow- 
ed   by    a   dense 
growth    of    pines, 
dark  and  silent,  is 
still  pointed  out  to 
the    curious    way- 
farer   the     ruined 
walls  of  its  old  cel- 
lar,   now    over- 
grown with  dwarf 
birch    trees    and 
choked  with  dead 
vines    of  briars. 
It  must  have  been  a  noble  place 
when  its  distinguished  dweller  of 
the  earlier  colonial  days  kept  open 
house  here  and  entertained  with 
princely  hospitality,  as  befitted  a 
man  in  his  station. 

It  was  while  living  here  that 
Westbrook  commanded  the 
Penobscot  expedition,  which 
brought  home  among  its  numer- 
ous trophies  the  papers  of  the 
Jesuit  Rasle,  upon  the  destruction 
of  Norridgewock. 

This  exploit  brought  him,  no 
doubt,  the  further  distinction  of 
becoming  chief-in-command  of  the  fron- 
tier forces.  He  was  at  one  time  His 
Majesty's  mast  agent ;  and  I  have  heard 
old  men  who  knew  these  woods  well  in 
more  primitive  days  say  they  had  seen, 
long  after  the  Revolution,  the  king's  broad 
arrow  upon  not  a  few  of  the  towering 
monarchs  of  the  forests  hereabout,  un- 
doubtedly put  there  by  Westbrook's  hand. 
There  were  mast  yards  upon  the  shore  that 
looked  eastward  upon  this  bit  of  ocean, 
and  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  more 
than  one  good  ship  came  into  the  shelter 
of  these  waters  to  step  a  new  mast,  or  to 
replace  her  lost  or  disabled  spars.  How 
much  it  must  have  differed  in  those  far- 
off  days,  with  its  rude  activities,  from 
what  it  is  to-day,  with  its  drowsy  wood- 
land silences  and  deserted  shores. 
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Among  the  grievances,  real  or  imag- 
ined, that  were  entertained  by  the  colo- 
nists about  the  time  the  term  "  Boston 
Rebel  "  began  to  be  used,  was  the 
putting  of  the  "broad  arrow"  of 
the  king  upon  the  best  and  tallest 
trees  in  the  forest.  Westbrook, 
for  all  I  know,  may  have  had  his 
assistants  in  this  work  of  labelling 
these  pine  monarchs  of  the  King's 
choice ;  but  I  have  no  hint  of 
such  a  fact  historically,  —  and  I 
imagine  he  must  have  been  too 
busy  in  the  woods  most  of  the 
time,  had  this  been 
the  case,  to  go  In- 
d  i  a  n  hunting 
among  the  wilds  of 
Norridgewock,  if 
the  seal  of  the 
royal  injunction 
were  to  be  found 
upon  every  shapely 
pine  or  spruce. 
But  the  complaint 
must  have  been  in 
some  sort  magni- 
fied by  the  owners 
of  these  immense 
forests,  that  in  those 
days  might  be 
called  limitless,  — 
days  when  the 
rarest  of  pumpkin 
,mwm*-ja  pine  was  not  only 
used  for  spars 
and  masts,  and  in  the  construction  of 
houses  whose  lightest  roof  timbers  were 
not  less  than  a  foot  square,  and  when 
nothing  that  betrayed  the  slightest  sign 
of  a  knot  or  stain  of  pitch  was  eligible  for 
the  inside  finish  or  even  the  outside  dress 
of  the  house,  and  when  things  were  made 
to  last  "  a  hundred  years  to  a  day  ;  "  not 
only  this,  but  when  the  stateliest  trees 
were  wantonly  felled  for  firewood,  or  to 
make  the  clearings  about  the  settlement 
a  bit  more  ample,  or  to  add  to  the  acres 
about  the  log-house,  —  trees  —  the  massive 
trunks  of  which,  priceless  in  these  days 
of  threatened  scarcity  and  drowth  among 
the  pine  woods,  were  left  prone  and  help- 
less along  the  field  fences,  or  strewn 
about  the  back-lots  that  are  white  with 
rye  every  August,  or  in  the  wToods  among 
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the  underbrush,  to  be  the  source  of  much 
curious  questioning  on  the  part  of  stran- 
gers to  the  topography  of  the  home 
acres,  who  discover  for  the  first  time 
these  dumb  witnesses  of  the  vandalism  of 
the  ancestor  of  a  half-dozen  generations 
ago. 

I  have  seen  in  my  wanderings  in  the 
newer,  second-growth  woodlands   of  the 


northern  part  of  the  county  more  than 
one  stately  tree  of  yellow  birch  upheld  by 
its   tripod   of   stout    purple-stained   roots 


reaching  down  on  either  side  of  a  pros- 
trate forest  giant  that  was  once  a  stalwart 
pine,  with  a  rare  kindly  touch  and  cling- 
ing grace.  The  sap  of  this  fallen  tree 
has  been  transmuted  by  the  moisture  of 
the  rains  and  snows  and  the  woodland 
shadows  into  a  rime  of  brownish-red  de- 
cayed matter,  as  soft  to  the  touch  as 
plush,  which  imparts  a  delightful  sense 
of  coolness,  on  a  hot  midsummer  day, 
when  it  crumbles  on  one's  hand  to  the 
semblance  of  fine  flour,  tinged  with  deep 
sienna  color.  The  log  itself,  partly  cov- 
ered with  the  leaves  that  have  so  many 
autumns  drifted  down  from  the  tree-tops, 
and  spotted  with  wood-moss  and  lichen 
and  all  the  strange  forms  of  polyporei  that 
thrive  in  damp  places,  is  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  yielding  scurf  in 
which  it  lies  half  buried,  and  which, 
stripped  of  its  mummy-like  wrapping  of 
rotten  wood — for  this  is  all  it  is  —  re- 
veals the  big  stout  heart  of  an  ancient 
pine,  whose  color  is  akin  to  the  fine 
warm  tint  of  a  salmon  steak  cut  from  one 
of  Penobscot's  rarest  catch.  I  have  in 
mind  a  strip  of  woodland — more  familiar 
in  my  boyhood  than  now  —  that  over- 
looked a  bit  of  meadow  ;  long  and  narrow 
it  was,  and  there  were  scores  of  these 
huge  pine  trees  to  be  found  lying  in 
every  direction  across  the  floors  of  the 
woods,  many  of  them  not  less  than  three 
to  four  feet  in  diameter.  They  would 
scale  thousands  of  feet  and  saw  into 
boards  of  extra  dimensions,  cut  up  at  the 
saw-mill,  if  it  were  not  easier  and  cheaper 
to  "log"  the  sapling  growth  that  stands 
so  thickly  about  than  to  dig  these  half- 
buried,  century-old  monsters  from  their 
resting-places.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
these  woods  were  once  mowing  lands. 
No  one  is  alive  to-day  who  has  mowed 
about  these  immense  tree  trunks  that  are 
now  so  deeply  hidden  within  the  shadows 
of  a  new  forest ;  but  these  acres  are  all 
named,  as  one  may  see  by  reading  the 
titles  to  them. 

Men  were  as  jealous  for  their  domain, 
and  as  picayunish  in  many  respects,  then 
as  they  are  now,  —  as  if  there  were  not 
pine  trees  in  sufficient  number  on  these 
new  shores  to  supply  all  the  needs  that 
they  might  know  during  their  brief  stay 
upon     them,     or     the     needs     of     their 
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The  Old  Shipyard. 


posterity  who  might  succeed  to  their 
clearings. 

I  have  no  doubt,  had  Westbrook  been 
less  fond  of  using  the  royal  prerogative 
of  the  broad  arrow  within  his  limited 
province,  his  neighbors  would  have  been 
no  less  prodigal,  felling  and  burning  their 
acres  for  wider  fields.  But  it  is  human 
nature  to  resent  encroachment  upon 
private  rights,  even  if  it  is  sanctioned  by 
the  "divine  right  of  kings." 

I  climb  the  low  wall  between  the  field 
and  the  highway,  and  go  down  the  slope, 
through  the  limp  stubble,  sodden  and 
drenched  with  the  melted  snows,  to  this 
old  cellar,  closely  hedged  about  with 
scrub  pines  and  wild  cherry  bushes,  with 
gray  birches  with  their  tops  bent  to  the 
ground  where  the  winter  has  left  them, 
with  scrawny  sumac  with  its  bark  covered 
with  a  soft  yellow  nap,  with  all  the  tangle 
of  bush  and  briar  that  hold  in  all  old 
pastures  the  approaches  to  the  woods,  — 
as  if  there  could  ever  have  been  a  fine 
old  English  house  here  in  this  wilderness. 
But  this  is  the  site  of  Harrow  House,  if 


all  tales  are  true.  —  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  they  are. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  digress 
from  all  that  remains  of  Harrow  House 
to  speak  of  two  very  old  houses  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  undoubtedly  built 
full  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 
Stroudwater  is  rich  in  these  mementos 
of  the  old  days.  The  old  Broad  Tavern 
just  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  in  the 
heyday  of  a  respectable  yet  thrifty  old 
age.  This  side  of  the  hill  is  the  Fickett 
House,  once  the  old  Stroudwater  garri- 
son. One  can  see  the  timbers  of  the 
once  block  house  by  an  inspection  of  the 
interior ;  but  the  structure  has  been  so 
modernized  that  in  its  neatly  white 
painted  exterior  and  fresh  green  blinds, 
the  wayfarer  would  little  dream  that  it 
had  ever  been  a  stronghold  against  In- 
dian attack.  Yet  on  this  identical  spot 
the  settlers  hereabout  in  the  troublous 
times  that  followed  the  French  occupa- 
tion built  their  heavily-timbered  block- 
house and  stockade.  Night  after  night 
the  hardy  frontiersman  brought  his  family 
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hither  as  the  gray  shadows  hinted  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  the  intangible 
suggestions  of  color  in  misty  threads  and 
grotesque  shapes  in  the  woodland  thrill- 
ing the  alert  imagination,  tainted  with 
superstition,  oftentimes  with  a  sudden 
dread.     Distance  did  not  count  in  those 


The  Westbrook  Plate. 

early  times  ;  and  on  horseback  or  afoot 
the  backwoodsman,  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren, sought  shelter  and  the  good  cheer 
of  companionship  in  peril,  to  sleep  in  se- 
curity until  the  next  dawn,  rising  with  the 
sun  to  return  homeward  by  the  "spotted" 
trees,  thankful  for  their  own  safety,  yet 
always  expecting  to  see,  instead  of  the 
humble  log-cabin  amid  the  tasselled 
maize,    a    heap     of    smouldering    ashes. 


Back  they  went  then  to  their  clearings  to 
take  up  the  labor  of  the  previous  day. 

Among  the  oldest  houses  at  Stroud- 
water  is  the  little  one-story  Patrick 
House.  It  may  well  be  called  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Maine.  Its  coat  of  durable 
yellow  paint  gives  it  a  dressy,  youthful 
look,  yet  it  is  very  old.  Patrick  built  his 
house,  and  then  went  to  England  after 
the  woman  who  was  to  be  his  wife.  She 
came  over  in  the  Pink  and  Dolphin,  a 
schooner  built  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  old  house  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  Stroudwater  River.  It  has  been 
said  that  here  was  a  busy  shipyard,  where 
there  had  been  seen  no  less  than  fourteen 
vessels  on  their  ways  at  one  time.  Pat- 
rick and  his  wife  set  up  housekeeping  in 
this  yellow  house,  that  is  older  than  the 
Tate  House. 

The  Stevenses  and  the  Patricks  were 
near  neighbors.  Their  homes  were  side 
by  side.  The  Stevens  house  is  very  old, 
yet  has  little  other  than  its  old-fashioned 
roof  and  gables  to  suggest  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  more  recent  architec- 
ture of  the  locality. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  days  of  the 
Indian  outbreak  —  how  Mrs.  Patrick  came 
in  from  her  milking  at  sundown,  bringing 
in  each  hand  a  pail  of  foaming  milk,  to 
set  on  the  old  pine  table,  after  which  she 
started  upon  another  errand  ;  but  before 
she  had  left  the  low  kitchen  a  stealthy 
footstep  told  her  she  was  not  alone. 
She  turned  backward  to  see  the  dusky 
shadows  of  two  Sunapes  across  the 
threshold ;  and  before  she  could  speak 
each  in  silence  had  raised  a  pail  of  milk 
to  his  lips  and  was  drinking  his  fill.  She 
watched  them  speechless  in  her  terror 
and  defenceless  in  her  loneliness,  expect- 
ing momently  to  be  killed  by  the  savages. 

"Ugh!  " 

It  was  the  Sunape  salutation  and  thanks 
in  one.  Silently  they  passed  out  of  the 
house,  to  disappear  in  the  gloom  of  the 
woods. 

I  have  come  to  a  considerable  depres- 
sion or  hollow  in  the  ground,  with  a 
slightly  elevated  rim  about  it,  that  re- 
minds one  of  a  deserted  circus  ring  ;  only 
this  old  cellar  is  somewhat  oblong  in 
shape,  if  indeed  it  has  any  shape  at  all, 
—  and  standing  beside   it   in  the  bright 
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sunshine,  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  old 
ruin  before  me,  I  could  but  realize  how 
much  a  creature  of  circumstance,  how 
much  the  sport  of  nature,  man  is. 

Here  was  once  a  spacious  park,  with 
perhaps  a  stately  country  house  adorning 
it,  with  facade,  portico,  and  pillar  peeping 
out  between  its  stately  elms,  to  get  a  view 
of  the  river  and  of  its  master  as  he  came 
sailing  in  with  wind  and  tide,  — the  white 
sails  of  his  sloop  not  a  whit  whiter  than 
the  mansion  itself.  No  doubt  Westbrook 
sailed  up  this  river  many  a  time  in  the 
night ;  and  I  can  imagine  the  lantern 
signalling  to  and  fro  as  he  made  the  land- 
ing-wharf somewhere  about  the  lower 
end  of  the  point,  —  as  there  was  possibly 
deeper  water  for  the  ships  thereabouts. 
This  may  have  been  a  Utopia  once,  but 
it  is  now  hardly  better  than  a  tangle  of 
dwarf  growth,  without  a  single  hint  of 
humanity  about  the  place,  except  an  iso- 
lated apple-tree,  scraggy,  unshorn,  and 
for  that  matter  unknown,  if  one  is  to 
judge  by  the  quantities  of  frozen  apples 
among  the  leaves  that  drifted  over  them 
as  they  dropped  one  by  one  last  fall. 

Nature  has  full  sway  here,  for  the 
speech  of  the  wind  is  all  these  bushes 
hear  from  one  day  to  another,  unless  it 
be  the  dripping  of  the  rain  on  wet  days. 
There  is  a  remarkable  persistent  quality 
about  this  universal  law  which  men  call 
Nature,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name, 
whose  silent  activities  are  most  to  be 
guarded  against.  Plough  the  garden  and 
plant  your  seed,  and  the  weeds  are  star- 
ing you  in  the  face  with  a  singular  imper- 
turbability, as  they  eat  and  drink  the  sap 
and  substance  you  have  provided  for 
others.  Leave  your  smooth  pasture  or 
your  mowing-lands  to  the  care  of  the 
wind  and  rain,  and  a  decade  will  raise 
you  a  crop  of  stunted  pines  instead  of 
herdsgrass,  or  cover  them  with  patches 
of  blueberry  bushes  and  a  hedge  of 
brambles  will  have  hidden  the  fences 
about  them.  Men  may  sleep,  but  the 
spirit  of  life,  the  spirit  of  renewal  goes 
on  with  its  eternal  work,  renewing  and 
rebuilding,  or  destroying  and  tearing 
down,  growing  or-  decaying.  Nature, 
robust,  luxuriant  with  vegetation,  tireless, 
constant,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
dominates    everything    and    everywhere, 


comprising  everything,  —  time,  matter, 
space,  and  the  elemental  forces  :  all  are 
hers,  in  all  the  variety  of  the  infinite  con- 
ception. Here  it  is,  with  all  these  things 
within  her  control,  that  Nature  has  the 
advantage  over  men.  She  is  never  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  subterfuges  and  equivo- 
cations to  crown  her  work  with  success. 
Her  story  is  the  story  of  to-day,  the 
story  of  out-door  realism,  the  proof-sheets 
of  which  are  spread  constantly  before 
everybody  who  has  eyes  and  ears.  Na- 
ture tells  things  as  they  are.  Therein 
lies  her  superiority  over  men,  who  are 
cowards,  or  who  are  the  victims  of  defec- 
tive eyesight,  and  who  try  to  soften 
Nature's  rugged  lines,  as  if  they  could 
tell  her  story  best.  Can  you  write  a 
water-ripple  in  a  single  ink- stained  line 
—  or  the  sound  of  a  dropping  stone  as  it 
strikes  its  placid  surface  ?  Can  you  trans- 
late the  deafening  crack,  the  terrible  jar- 
ring of  the  thunder,  or  describe  the  path- 
way of  the  lightning  to  earth  ?  Is  there 
among  men  the  interpreter  of  that  beauty 
that  makes  a  day  in  June  so  rare  ?  This 
is  the  realism  of  Nature.  These  things 
make  the  poet,  for  all  great  truths  are 
poems ;  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of 
Nature's  loveliness  and  her  appealing  to 
men.  One  cannot  tell  a  true  story  with- 
out a  more  or  less  distinct  touch  of  real- 
ism entering  into  the  story  and  making  a 
part  of  it.  I  tell  these  things  as  I  see 
them  here  only  with  the  regret  that  my 
reader  cannot  see  through  the  lens  that 
has  revealed  them  to  me ;  for  the  place, 
charming  as  its  wildwood  surroundings 
make  it,  is  so  poverty-stricken  in  its  sug- 
gestion of  human  things  and  of  human 
acquaintance,  that  I  might  think  myself 
buried  amid  the  gray  tops  of  these  leaf- 
less trees,  another  Westbrook  planning 
another  mansion  beside  these  sparkling 
waters,  so  firmly  has  this  olden  tale  of 
Harrow  House  taken  hold  upon  my  sym- 
pathy, so  real  has  seemed  the  legend  of 
its  olden  state  and  living. 

Harrow  House  !  What  a  medley  of 
thought  follows  in  the  train  of  this  quaint, 
aristocratic  title  ?  There  is  something  in 
its  very  sound  that,  like  the  rubbing  of 
Alladin's  Lamp,  conjures  into  existence  a 
host  of  vagaries.  One  is  of  a  great, 
square,  hip-roofed   house,  with  generous 
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chimneys  that  crown  it  gracefully  and 
lend  a  hint  of  hospitality  to  the  grand  air 
that  attaches  to  such  great  old-fashioned 
houses.  Within  are  roomy  halls  and 
high-posted  apartments,  all  square  and 
much  alike,  with  ample  light  from  the 
windows,  that  east  and  south  look  out 
upon  a  wonderful  perspective  of  color,  of 
water,  woodland  and  sky,  that  are  all  shut 
out  when  the  thick  mists  drift  in  from  the 
sea ;  then  the  fires  are  lighted  in  the  big 
fireplaces  that  are  found  in  every  room 
and  lend  their  attractions  to  keep  out  the 
gloom  that  creeps  into  the  great  house, 
with  the  opening  of  every  door,  from  the 
wet,  dripping  world  outside.  What  cosey 
places  there  are  in  the  chimney  corners 
and  in  the  broad  window-seats  that  look 
north  and  west  through  vistas  of  towering 
elms  and  prim  Lombardy  poplars,  —  while 
the  rain  beats  its  tattoo  on  the  little 
window-panes,  or  the  glow  of  the  sunset 
lights  them  up  ?  Another  vagary  of  mine 
is  that  this  fine  old  mansion  —  such  a 
great  house  as  this  must 
have  been  could  not 
have  done  otherwise  — 
held  to  the  old  English 
country  ways  and  ser- 
vice, so  hospitable  and 
generous,  as  it  was  the 
custom  to  maintain  in 
many  of  the  colonial 
residences  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Maine. 
"Open  house  "  had 
a  meaning  in  those 


days  of  royal  entertaining,  that  the  rush- 
ing, hurrying  world  of  to-day  knows  noth- 
ing of,  —  at  least  the  world  that  I  have 
known,  where  a  chance  to  take  a  long 
breath  is  a  luxury.  It  is  another  vagary 
of  mine  that  the  floors  were  waxed  to 
the  lustre  of  a  mirror,  in  which  the 
antique  furnishings  of  carved  oak  and 
mahogany  and  the  old  spinet,  —  for  of 
course  there  was  one  in  its  corner,  — 
were  tipped  upside  down  in  their  reflec- 
tions as  they  were  arranged  about  the  big 
rooms ;  and  that  there  were 

"  Hanging  in  shining  array  along  the  walls  of  the 
chamber, 

Cutlass  and  corslet  of  steel,  and  his  trusty  sword 
of  Damascus, 

Curved  at  the  point  and  inscribed  with  its  mysti- 
cal Arabic  sentence, 

While  underneath,  in  a  corner,  were  fowling- 
piece,  musket,  and  match-lock,"  — 

as  might  have  been  seen  in  brave  Miles 
Standish's  Plymouth  house,  when  he  sent 
young  Alden  on  his  amorous  errand. 
What  gatherings  were  here  of  the  colo- 
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The  old  Stevens  House. 


nial  elite,  before  the 
owner's  downfall  and 
death,  —  with  their 
courtly  manners,  their 
sturdy  English  pluck 
and  physique,  their 
stately  dames  who 
could  not  forget  their 
English  birth,  with 
their  sweet,  ruddy- 
cheeked  girlhood  as  a 
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mildly  tempered  foil !  For  I  venture  to 
say  there  was  more  than  one  Priscilla  in 
the  house,  who  knew  what  it  was  to  have 

"  The  carded  wool  like  a  snowdrift 
Piled  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feeding  the 
ravenous  spindle," 

making  the  fire-lighted  rooms,  and  for 
that  matter  the  whole  house, 

"  Beautiful    with    her   beauty  and  rich   with   the 
wealth  of  her  being." 

And  on  set  occasions  there  was  more  than 
one  gallant  youth  to  keep  them  company. 

But  these  are  vagaries  that  disappear 
as  I  part  the  portals  of  these  pasture 
birches  on  my  return  to  the  highway  up 
the  hill.  Like  Lot's  wife  of  old,  I  cannot 
forbear  turning  about  on  my  way  up  the 
slope  to  the  highway,  to  see  if  I  may  not 
discover  the  old-time  roofs,  with  their  in- 
cense of  blue  smoke  curling  up  into  the 
sky  of  this  early  spring  day,  or  the  glim- 
mer of  their  window  panes  in  the  sunlight. 
But  it  is  a  vain  wish,  for  there  is  only  a 
bit  of  woodland  and  a  wide  stretch  of 
water  to  see,  and  a  stray  white  sail, — or 
when  the  tide  is  out,  the  water  is  become 
a  sea  of  waving  marsh  grass,  the  lurking 
place  for  many  a  black-winged  rail  and 
marsh  bird. 

Little  as  is  known  of  Harrow  House, 
there  is    not    much    more    known    of  its 


provincial  dweller.  Generous-hearted, 
impulsive,  open-handed,  and  patrician  in 
his  tastes  and  carriage,  with  but  little 
of  the  spirit  to  brook  serious  disaster, 
though  brave  as  a  lion  and  of  the  best  of 
pioneer  fighting  mettle,  a  man  of  influ- 
ence in  affairs,  it  is  remarkable  that  so 
little  is  known  of  him  in  a  historical  way. 
Unlike  some  men  whose  lesser  exploits 
have  gained  for  them  a  biography  of  some 
sort,  the  meagre  sketch  of  Westbrook 
that  has  been  preserved  in  local  history  is 
unsatisfactory,  leaving  its  subject  shrouded 
in  obscurity  that  seems  undeserved  and 
ungrateful.  According  to  a  local  historian, 
Westbrook  was  led  into  land  speculations 
through  the  influence  of  General  Waldo 
and  others  of  his  trusted  friends,  which 
brought  him  only  misfortune  and  dis- 
aster. For  all  his  prominent  services  to 
the  Dominion  of  Maine  and  its  colonies, 
and  his  worth  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, broken  and  disheartened  by  his 
losses,  he  died  here  at  Harrow  House,  an 
insolvent ;  and  his  mansion,  beautiful  for 
those  days,  was  sold  at  auction  to  pay  his 
debts.  Not  even  his  burial-place  is 
known  ;  and  nothing  remains  to  his  mem- 
ory but  his  name,  which  was  given  to 
this  portion  of  old  Falmouth,  to-day  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  charming  of 
the  suburban  boroughs  which  border  on 
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this  old    seaport    of    ante-Revolutionary 
fame. 

It  would  have  been  different,  undoubt- 
edly, had  Waldo  been  less  selfish  and 
unscrupulous  and  more  humane.  But  for 
Waldo's  unnatural  desire  to  attach  the  life- 
less body  of  the  unfortunate  Westbrook 
for  debts  into  which  his  creditors'  ill- 
advice  had  plunged  him,  the  world  would 
know  his  last  resting-place  and  would  do 
it  honor.  Nothing  is  remembered  to 
Westbrook's  dishonor.     He  was  a  brave, 


tender-hearted  man,  whose  faith  in  his 
own  kind  was  larger  than  his  shrewdness. 
All  recollection  of  the  man  and  his 
race  has  disappeared  in  that  "  opaque 
puddle  of  obscurity,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  is  the  destiny  of  all  families, 
whether  princely  or  plebeian,"  for  the 
provincial  records,  the  neighboring  grave- 
yard, and  men's  memories  as  well,  are 
each  and  all  silent  respecting  the  man 
whose  family  found  in  him,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  its  last  representative. 


THE    BLUE   AND   THE   GRAY. 

By  Zitella    Cocke. 

VERY  peacefully  they  rest  — 
Who,  in  life  by  Peace  unblest, 
Caught  the  war-cry,  fierce  and  shrill, 
Felt  the  battle's  shock  and  thrill, 
Heard  the  dreadful  cannon's  roar  — 
Death  behind  and  death  before,  — 
Fighting  on  the  sea  and  land, 
Foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand  ! 

Very  peacefully  they  rest  — 
North  and  South  and  East  and  West  — 
While  the  heaven-descending  dew 
Falls  alike  on  Gray  and  Blue, 
While  the  cheering  light  of  day 
Shines  on  Blue  and  shines  on  Gray ; 
Weary  march  and  battle  sore 
Past  for  them  forevermore  ! 

Very  peacefully  they  rest  — 

And  the  babes  whose  cheeks  they  pressed 

In  a  last  good-by  have  stood 

O'er  their  graves  in  proud  manhood, 

And  in  holy  wedlock  true 

Plighted  hearts  of  Gray  and  Blue  ; 

In  the  light  of  hearthstone  fires 

Tell  the  deeds  of  soldier-sires  ! 


Williston   Church,    Portland,    Me.  —  The   First   Home  of  the  Christian    Endeavor  Society. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR   MOVEMENT 

I. THE    EARLY    DAYS    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

Bx  Rev.  Francis  E.    Chirk. 


I  HAVE  often  been  asked  to  give  some 
account  of  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  first  Christian 
Endeavor  Society.  Like  most  movements 
in  the  church  of  modern  days,  the  society 
had  a  very  humble  origin.  No  council 
of  church  fathers  decreed  it.  No  ecclesi- 
astical assembly  declared  that  it  was  time 
for  such  a  movement  among  the  youth 
of  our  churches.  But  the  hour  had  come 
for  such  a  movement,  and  very  quietly 
and  unostentatiously  the  society  was  born. 
It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  me  to 
compare  this  movement  with  other  great 
movements  of  the  church  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  in  this  respect,  if  in 
no  other,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
is  like  the  Sunday-school,  the  missionary 


movement,  and  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  All  these  efforts  came 
without  observation.  Robert  Raikes  offer- 
ing his  hot  potatoes  to  the  ragged  chil- 
dren of  Gloucester  ;  William  Carey  asking 
permission  of  the  fathers  of  his  church  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  heathen  nations ; 
George  Williams  holding  his  first  meeting 
for  young  men,  were  none  of  them  con- 
spicuous in  the  world's  eye,  and  none  of 
them  realized  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quence of  their  humble  efforts. 

The  seed  that  sprouts  in  the  mellow 
soil  of  springtime  is  very  inconspicuous ; 
it  makes  no  noise  in  growing  ;  it  pushes 
its  way  up  through  the  brown  mold  with- 
out challenging  the  attention  of  the 
world  ;  and  yet  it  may  grow  into  an  oak, 
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which  will  live  for  centuries.  Whatever 
may  be  the  future  development  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  movement,  its  early 
days  resembled  such  a  seed. 

The  conditions  of  church  life  in  Willis- 
ton  Church,  of  Portland,  Me.,  were 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this 
society.      It   was   a    young   church,   with 


Believing  this  very  sincerely,  he  had  no 
hesitancy  in  accepting  these  young  people 
as  church  members.  But  then  the  serious 
problem  arose,  how  they  should  be  trained 
for  usefulness  in  the  church.  How  should 
they  be  set  at  work?  It  was  felt  that 
neither  the  preaching  service,  nor  the 
Sunday-school,  nor  the  missionary  organ- 
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Willis-ton   Parsonage,    Portland,   Me. 


its  history  largely  to  make.  It  was  com- 
posed in  large  degree  of  young  people, 
who  were  willing  that  their  pastor  should 
try  new  plans  to  promote  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  church.  In  other  re- 
spects it  differed  little  from  the  average 
church  of  the  present  day.  It  had  the 
usual  services  which  most  churches  have. 
It  carried  on  its  benevolent  and  mission- 
ary work  with  a  good  deal  of  zeal,  and  it 
was  blessed  with  more  than  one  season 
of  quickened  religious  life.  One  of  these 
occurred  in  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881, 
and  a  number  of  young  people  and  chil- 
dren became  members  of  the  church. 
The  pastor  of  the  church  believed 
sincerely  in  Christian  nurture.  He  be- 
lieved and  believes  that  the  church 
should  grow,  not  only  from  conquest  with- 
out, but  from  nurture  and  training  within  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  any  child 
of  Christian  parents  should  wander  off 
into  the  ways  of  sin  and  become  befouled 
and  smirched  in  the  world  before  he  can 
seek  the  purity  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


ization,  nor  the  young  people's  prayer 
meeting,  as  then  conducted,  was  sufficient 
to  insure  this  training ;  and  so  the  first 
society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  born, 
to  supply  this  need. 

Like  many  other  new  things,  it  was 
born  of  that  prolific  mother,  Necessity. 
The  whole  theory  of  the  society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  is  that  the  young 
Christian  must  be  trained  into  strong 
Christian  manhood.  It  is  the  idea,  in 
other  words,  of  the  industrial  training- 
school,  which  teaches  apprentices  how  to 
work  by  working,  how  to  use  tools  by 
using  them,  how  to  exercise  hand  and 
foot  and  eye  and  brain,  in  order  that 
hand  and  foot  and  eye  and  brain  may 
become  expert  in  life's  vocation. 

WTith  these  facts  in  mind,  the  pastor  of 
Williston  Church,  on  the  second  day  of 
February,  i88t,  presented  to  his  young 
people  a  constitution  of  a  society  which 
he  decided  to  call  the  "  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor."  In 
every   essential    particular    thfat    first    so- 
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ciety  contained  the  elements  which  are 
now  found  in  all  societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  The  pledge  was  there  for 
the  prayer- meeting  service,  worded  in 
very  much  the  same  form  that  is  now 
used  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  societies. 
There  was  provision  for  the  lookout  com- 
mittee, the  prayer-meeting  committee, 
and  the  social  committee,  for  the  conse- 
cration service,  arid  for  the  dropping  of 
active  members  after  three  unexcused 
absences  from  the  monthly  consecration 
service. 

The  young  people  who  were  assembled 
at  their  pastor's  house  were  asked  to  sign 
this  constitution.  At  first  there  was 
some  hesitancy  against  pledging  them- 
selves to  such  stringent  regulations  ;  but 
they  were  induced  to  sign  the  pledge  and 


this  record  :  "  Formed  this  day  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  "  ; 
and  for  several  weeks  after  that  are  simply 
recorded  accounts  of  unusually  good  young 
people's  meetings,  in  which  the  young 
people  were  faithful  to  their  vows.  The 
first  effect  of  the  society  was  a  remark- 
able quickening  of  the  young  people's 
meetings,  which  had  been  dead-and-alive 
affairs  for  several  years.  The  attendance 
became  regular  and  steady,  not  affected 
by  summer's  drought  or  winter's  flood. 


adopt  the  constitution,  and  thus  the  so- 
ciety was  formed.  At  first  it  made  but 
little  impression  upon  the  community,  or 
even  upon  the  church  where  it  was  estab- 
lished. I  find  in  a  journal,  which  I  must 
confess  to  have  kept  in  those  days,  simply 


Madison  Square  Garden,  where  the  Conventior 
of  '92  wi 


The  consecration  services  impressed 
upon  the  young  people  their  individual 
responsibility.  As  their  names  were 
called  every  month,  they  felt  that  they 
had  some  part  in  the  church  work,  which 
they  must  not    neglect ;    and   soon    they 
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began  to  inquire  what  more  they  could 
do  for  the  church,  which  because  of  their 
constant  efforts  in  her  behalf  they  had 
learned  to  love.  They  were  not 
satisfied  simply  with  the  work  of 
the  lookout  committee,  which 
was  meant  to  bring  new  mem- 
bers into  the  society,  or  of  the 
prayer-meeting  committee, 
which  arranged  for  the  prayer- 
meetings,  or  of  the  social  com- 
mittee, which  provided  for  the 
mutual  acquaintance  of  the 
young  people,  but  they  desired 
to  render  further  service.  So 
the  Sunday-school,  missionary, 
temperance,  and  other  commit- 
tees, which  were  at  first  contem- 
plated, were  established.  The 
flower  committee  provided  for 
the  decoration  of  the  pulpit ; 
the  music  committee  increased 
the  interest  in  the  musical  service 
of  the  church ;  and  so,  in  many 
different  ways,  the  society  did 
its  work  and  proved  itself  a  bless- 
ing to  every  department  of  the 
church. 

The  subsequent  growth  of  the 
movement  has  been  as  quiet  as  it  has  been 
rapid.     The   second  society  was  formed 
in    Newburyport,    Mass. ;    the    third,    in 


another  church  in  Portland,  Me. ;  and, 
thus,  from  one  church  to  another,  from 
one  state   to  another,  and  from  one  de- 


Mrs.  Clark  and  Family. 


Rev.  Francis  E.Clark,  D.D.,  President  of  the  United  Society. 


nomination  to  another,  the  work  has 
spread  and  is  spreading,  until  there  is  not 
an  evangelical  denomination,  and  scarcely 
a  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
which  does  not  have  within  its  borders 
a  multitude  of  societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor. 

Human  skill  and  wisdom  have  had 
very  little  to  do  with  establishing  the 
society,  or  promoting  its  growth.  Its 
rapid  increase  is  as  much  of  a  marvel 
to  those  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  work  from  the  beginning,  as 
to  any  others.  It  was  not  planned 
for  or  foreseen. 

But  the  churches  were  ready  for  the 
movement.  It  has  not  had  to  rap 
loudly  at  the  church  doors,  but  in  every 
denomination  these  doors  were  ready 
to  swing  wide  open  to  admit  this  last 
member  of  the  church  family. 

The  society  has  shown  itself  to  have 
a  remarkable  vitality  and  staying 
power,  which  was  not  dreamed  of  at 
first.  It  was  feared  that  the  first  so- 
ciety  might   be   short  lived,  but   it  is 
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stronger  now  than  ever  before  ;  and  so 
with  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred 
that  has  been  formed.  Wherever  they 
have  not  been  forced  out  ot  existence  by 


John  Willis  Baer,  General  Secretary  of  the  United  Society. 

ecclesiastical  pressure,  or  supplanted  by 
some  purely  denominational  organization, 
they  have  grown  stronger  as  the  years 
have  gone  by,  and  more  worthy  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  called  into  being. 

II. A    NEW    RELIGIOUS    FORCE. 

By  Amos  R.    Wells. 

If,  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  politi- 
cal party  had  arisen,  one  million  mem- 
bers strong,  what  a  marvel  it  would 
be  considered  !  Within  this  decade  the 
Young  People's  Societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor  have  attained  that  growth, 
without  wire-pulling  or  clamor,  merely 
by  the  quiet  power  of  a  great  idea. 
Their  conventions  in  numbers  and  en- 
thusiasm dwarf  the  political  conventions  ; 
they  have  a  hold  on  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  their  million  members  such  as  no 
political  party  gains  ;  their  influence 
reaches  throughout  the  world  as  that  of 
no  political  party  reaches.  Yet  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies  have  received  far 


less  public  attention  than  their  numbers 
and  usefulness  warrant,  for  they  do  not 
make  up  a  political  party,  but  only  a  party 
concerned  with  the  Republic  of  God. 

The  decennial  anniversary  of 
the    founding  of  these    societies 
was  celebrated  last  year  in  Port- 
land,  Maine.       On  the  walls  of 
the  church  which  the  first  society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  has  made 
historic,    was     hung    the     simple 
date,  "Feb.  2,  1881."     In  front 
of  the  pulpit  was  a  globe  encircled 
with  the  words,  "  The  Whole  for 
Christ  —  Y.   P.   S.   C.   E."      An 
ambitious  motto,  it  may  be  said, 
for  a  society  ten  years  old  ;  but 
these    societies    are    children    of 
faith.      It   is    interesting   to  note 
how  the   speakers  at  the  earlier 
conventions,  when  only  a  handful 
of  societies  existed,  talked  about 
"  the   early  dawn   of  our   move- 
ment."      Dr.  Twitchell    prophe- 
sied, in  1 886,  that  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  these 
societies  would  see  them  with  a 
million  members.     Few  prophe- 
cies so  bold  have  met  with  such 
splendid  fulfilment.     God's  hand 
was  in  it.     We  join  reverently  in  the  belief 
of  that  speaker  before  an  Endeavor  con- 
vention who  reminded  his  audience  that 
the  name  of  the  first  signer  of  an  Endeavor 
pledge  was  Pennell,  and  that  El  is  the 
Hebrew  for  God.      It  was  God's  pen  that 
signed  that  pledge. 

From  the  beginning,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Clark, 
the  devoted  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
society,  has  engaged  heart  and  soul  in 
this  Christian  Endeavor  work.  It  was 
she  who  established  among  the  young 
people  of  the  old  WTilliston  Church,  at 
Portland,  that  little  missionary  society 
whose  members,  both  boys  and  girls,  be- 
came the  first  Christian  Endeavorers. 
Mrs.  Clark  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  because  of  her  work  for 
the  Sunday-school  department  of  thai- 
journal.  Christian  Endeavor  places  the 
maidens  and  young  men.  on  the  same 
plane  of  service,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  give 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  to  the  woman 
whose  influence,  though  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive, has  been  so  effective. 
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It  has  been  a  steady  growth.  At  first 
New  England  was  the  home  of  the  move- 
ment. The  fifth  annual  convention  was 
held  at  Saratoga,  as  a  more  central  place  ; 
then  at  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  to  keep  near  the  moving 
centre  of  the  movement.  But  this  sum- 
mer, the  convention  is  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  not  because  the  movement  has  ret- 
rograded, but  because  it  has  encircled 
the  globe,  and  its  centre  is  everywhere. 
To  that  vast  meeting  will  come  delegates 
or  messages  from  Africa  and  India,  from 
Turkey  and  Australia,  from  Brazil  and 
Alaska  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  There 
will  be  present  twenty  thousand  dele- 
gates. What  a  contrast  to  the  first  con- 
vention, with  its  delegates  from  four 
societies  and  message  from  one  ;  or  to 
the  second  convention,  with  its  seventy 
young  people  !  The  minutes  of  that 
meeting  will  occupy  two  hundred  closely 
printed  pages.  What  a  contrast  to  that 
first  four- page  leaflet  ! 

We  may  expect  to  see  among  those 
twenty  thousand  young  people  at  New 
York,  not  only  delegates  from  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union,  every  province 
of  Canada,  nearly  all  the  missionary 
lands,  from  thirty  denominations,  from  all 
races,  but  also  from  all  classes  and  condi- 
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William  Shaw,  Treasurer  of  the  United  Society. 

tions  of  men.  There  are  Endeavor  soci- 
eties among  the  Indians.  There  is  the 
beginning  of  a  travellers'  branch,  for 
commercial  travelers.  There  are  societies 
in  prison,  although  these  members,  how- 
ever willing  they  may  be,  will  hardly  at- 
tend the  convention.  There  are  sailors' 
societies,  one  with  three  cap- 
tains among  its  officers.  There 
are  Endeavor  societies  among 
the  soldiers  in  barracks. 
Christian  Endeavor  has  its 
army  and  its  navy.  The  move- 
ment has  a  foothold  among 
railroad  men,  section  hands, 
station  agents,  telegraph 
operators.  In  some  regions 
it  cares  for  the  quarrymen. 
Led  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Young,  of 
New  Jersey,  Endeavorers  are 
doing  much  to  establish  reli- 
gious services  for  the  isolated 
men  of  the  life-saving  stations 
along  our  ten  thousand  miles 
of  coast.  There  will  be  rep- 
resented at  that  convention, 
also,  the  rich,  the  cultured, 
the  scholarly ;  and  through- 
out the  immense  interior  of 
Madison  Square  Garden,  with 
all    these     diversified    twenty 
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Some  of  the  Trustees  of  the   United  Society. 
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5  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Dickinson,  Boston,  Mass. 

6  Rev.  W.  J.  Darby,  D.D.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

7  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.I"). ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

9  Rev.  H.  C.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
io  Rev.  M.  Rhodes,  I  >.!).,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ii  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Brokaw,  Springfield,  Mass. 

12  Rev.  J.  T.  Beckley,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

13  President  Win.  R.  Harper,  LL.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

14  Rev.  N.  Boynton,  Boston,  Mass. 

15  President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.D.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

16  Rev.  James  L.  Hill,  D.D.,  Medford,  Mass, 


thousand  Endeavorers,  there  will  be,  to 
offend  the  eye  of  the  one  Father,  no  single 
spiritual  barrier. 

Ten  years  ago,  such  an  innovation  was 
this  young  people's  prayer  meeting,  that 
one  pastor  had  to  hold  Endeavor  society 
meetings  under  cover  of  the  name, 
"Bible-study  classes."  Now,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sends  greetings 
to  Endeavor  conventions  :  nearly  all  de- 
nominational periodicals  set  apart  regular 
space  for  Christian  Endeavor  topics ;  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  these  so- 
cieties may  fairly  be  called  a  national 
holiday,  expanded  sometimes  into  a 
"Christian  Endeavor  week";  the  most 
eloquent  and  famous  preachers  in  the 
land  are  glad  to  address  Endeavor  mass 
meetings,  and  whenever  Endeavor  ideas 
are  not  openly  avowed,  there  is  the  more 
subtle  praise  of  imitation. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  into  the 
secret  of  all  this  success,  which  has  made 
such  a  great  change,  and  yet  made  it  so 
quietly  that  there  seems  to  be  no  change. 
Much  of  it,  let  it  be  said,  is  due  to 
printer's  ink,  that  efficient  modern  evan- 
gelist. One  of  the  mightiest  impulses 
given  the  movement  was  given  it  in  its 
earliest  years,  when  Mr.  Hubbard  caused 
notices  regarding  its  methods  and  aims 
to  be  inserted  in 

^"^ "\  five  hundred  of 

the    best    news- 
papers.     The 
movement  would 
have  made  slow 
progress  without 
the  generous  and 
hearty  support 
given   it   by   the 
religious  press, 
great    state    and 
have     reached    a 
form  now  a   large 


The  reports  of  the 
national  conventions 
wide   circulation,   and 
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library  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  practical  Christianity.  The  publica- 
tion of  local  church  papers  is  a  helpful 
practice  now  in  vogue,  and  Endeavor 
societies,  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding 
and  carrying  on  these  papers,  have  in 
turn  received  much  help  from  them. 
Besides  all  this,  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  has  scattered  broad- 
cast immense  quantities  of  books  and 
pamphlets  of  the  greatest  helpfulness  in 
all  branches  of  Christian  work  for  and  by 
young  people. 


In  all  of  these 
movement  has  been 
advanced  by  print- 
er's ink,  but  in  no 
way  more  than  by 
the  international  or- 
gan of  the  move- 
ment, The  Golden 
Ru/e.  This  paper, 
purchased  six  years 
ago,  has  become,  it 
is  right  to  say,  the 
leading  religious 
periodical  for  the 
young.  It  has  at- 
tained a  phenom- 
enal circulation,  and 
an  influence  as  far- 
reaching  as  it  is 
sound  and  inspiring. 
Sustained  during 
the  first  few  years 
at  a  large  cost  in 
time  and  money,  it 
is  now  a  self-sustain- 


ways    the    Endeavor 
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at  the  head  of  this  new  and  better  Chil- 
dren's Crusade,  a  man  whose  great  word 
is  the  word  of  the  prophets  of  old,  the 
word  "covenant."  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark 
is  a  young  man  with  a  younger  heart,  a 
skilled  writer,  an  indomitable  worker,  an 
attractive  speaker,  a  lovable  and  modest 
man.  His  entire  life  is  consecrated  to 
the  religious  inspiration  of  the  young. 
With  him  is  associated  a  band  of  sympa- 
thetic workers  of  all  denominations,  the 
trustees  of  that  Christian  Endeavor  bureau 
of  information  and  inspiration,  the  United 
Society.     This  is  a  distinguished  body  of 
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Entrance  to  Exposition  Building,  Minneapolis,  during  Convention  of  '91. 


ing  enterprise,  and 

contributes  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
cause.  The  paper  bristles  with  good 
articles  by  writers  in  all  branches  of 
literature,  but  its  chief  value  has  been  as 
a  medium  for  the  publication  of  fresh 
ideas  concerning  young  people's  religious 
societies.  The  abounding  vigor  of  these 
organizations  in  the  church  to-day  is  very 
largely  due  to  this  unique  periodical.  It 
trenches  on  the  ground  of  no  denomina- 
tional paper,  but  is  the  helper  and  ally 
of  all. 

But  in  considering  the  causes  of  growth 
of  the  Endeavor  movement,  we  must  give 
chief  place,  not  to  printer's  ink,  but  to 
men  and  women.     Providence  has  placed 


men,  gathered  from  the  foremost  ranks 
of  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Lutherans,  Disciples, 
United  Brethren,  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  and  Reformed  Episcopalians. 
There  is  our  postmaster-general,  the 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker ;  there  are  the 
learned  John  Henry  Barrows ;  the  genial 
Wayland  Hoyt ;  the  scholarly  college 
presidents,  William  R.  Harper  and  Mer- 
rill E.  Gates  ;  there  are  Rev.  T.  S.  Ham- 
lin, D.D.,  of  Washington  ;  Bishop  Samuel 
Fallows,  Rev.  M.  Rhodes,  D.D.,  of  St. 
Louis ;  Rev.  H.  C.  Farrar,  D.D.,  of  Al- 
bany, Rev.  W.  W.  Andrews,  of  Canada, 
Rev.  C.  A.  Dickinson ;  Rev.   J.   L.    Hill, 
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Officers  of  State,  Territorial,  and  Provincial  Unions. 


i  Rev.  A.  B.  Christy,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

2  Mr.  G.  M.  Folger,  Savannah.  Ga. 

3  Rev.  W.  0.  Carrier,  Wausau,  Wis. 

4  Mr.  V.  Richard  Foss,  Portland,  Maine. 

5  Rev.  W.  H.  Heartz,  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

6  Mr.  E.  S.  Miller,  Portland,  Oregon. 

7  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Thompson,  Wilmington,  Del. 

8  Mrs.  F.  N.  Smith,  Helena,  Montana. 

g   Miss  Esther  A.  Clark,  Yankton,  South  Dakota, 
[o  Prof.  C.  A.  Murch,  Kearney,  Nebraska. 


Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Dickson,  Ph.D.,  Gait,  Ontario. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Foster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Geo.  S.  Swezey,  Peabody,  Kan. 

Rev.  Jabcz  Hall,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Rev.  Henry  H.  Kelsey,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  A.  P.  Jones,  Falmouth.  Mass. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Loose,  Clark.wille,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Stewart,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Edwin  B.  Hays,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rev.  R.  P..  Whitehead,  Fairmount,  West  Virginia. 
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Officers  of  State,  Territorial,  and  Provincial  Unions. 


i  Rev.  Austin  D.  Wolfe,  State  Centre,  Iowa. 

2  Rev.  E.  T.  Farrill,  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire. 

3  Rev.  E.  M.  Hill,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

4  Rev.  G.  B.  Overton,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

5  Mr.  R.  M.  Carothers,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 

6  Mr.  J.  W.  Barrows,  Box  1544,  Denver,  Colorado. 

7  Rev.  C.  H.  Irving,  West  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

8  Rev.  Horace  E.  Porter,  New  Decatur,  Alabama. 

9  Rev.  F.  S.  Parker,  New  Iberia,  La. 
10  Mr.  W.  H.  McClain,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


J.  J.  Hall,  D.D.,  Raleigh,  North  Ca 
J.  B.  Jordan,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
B.  Hold 


Rev. 

Rev. 

Mr.  Chas.  B.  Holdrege,  Chicago, 

Rev.  J.  H.  Barton,  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Sherwood,  Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Thrall,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Rev.  H.  H.  French,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ball,  Winnipeg-,  Manitoba. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hill,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wishard,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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D.D.;  Rev.  R.  W.  Brokaw;  Rev.  H.  B. 
Grose;  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton ;  W.  H. 
Pennell,  the  first  signer  of  an  Endeavor 
pledge  and  first  convention  president ; 
W.  J.  Van  Patten,  the  second  president 
of  the  national  conventions  ;  Choate  Burn- 
ham  ;  Rev.  P.  S.  Henson,  D.D. ;  Rev.  J. 
T.  Beckley,  D.D. ;  Rev.  S.  V.  Leech, 
D.D. ;  Rev.  W.  H.  McMillan,  D.D. ;  Rev. 
W.  J.  Darby;  Rev.  R.  L.  Swain,  Ph.D.; 
Rev.  J.  Z.  Tyler;  Rev.  David  J.  Burrill, 
D.D. ;  Rev.  Gilby  C.  Kelly,  D.D.  The 
United    Society    exercises    no    authority 
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Rev.  H.  T.  McEwen,  Chairman,  Committee  of  '92. 

over  the  local  societies,  claims  no  alle- 
giance, and  receives  no  contributions. 
Its  finances  are  managed  with  such  econ- 
omy that  all  the  expenses  are  met  by  the 
receipts  from  the  printing  department. 
It  employs  but  one  secretary,  and  has  no 
paid  missionaries  or  agents  in  the  field, 
but  depends  upon  the  voluntary  labors 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cause. 
To  this  noble  list  of  members  of  the 
United  Society  must  be  added  a  great 
throng  of  earnest  workers,  who  have 
given  the  most  zealous  service  to  the 
Endeavor  cause  as  officers  of  the  State 
and  Provincial  Unions,  and  as  superin- 
tendents of  Endeavor  work  in  foreign 
lands.     I  know   of  no   cause   which   has 


ever  won  to  its  service  so  rapidly  such  a 
host  of  unselfish  laborers.  Especially 
warm  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
two  general  secretaries,  Rev.  S.  W.  Adri- 
ance  and  George  M.  Ward,  whose  zeal  in 
the  young  folks'  cause  led  them  sadly 
beyond  their  strength,  and  of  their  pres- 
ent successor,  John  Willis  Baer. 

But   the  best   of  leaders    are    nothing 
without  great  ideas.     The  Christian  En- 
deavor   movement    has    been    prospered 
because  it  has  stood  for  three  great  ideas. 
It  has  stood  for  pledged   endeavors,  for 
systematic  endeavors,  and  for  united 
endeavors.       The     pledge    binds    the 
young   Christian  to  daily   prayer  and 
Bible  reading,   to   regular  church  at- 
tendance,    and     to     participation    in 
prayer-meeting,  provided    he    has  no 
excuse  "  which  he  can  conscientiously 
give  to  his  Lord  and  Master."     The 
young  are  fascinated  by  this  element 
of  obligation.     They  treat  the  pledge 
as    the     knight    of    old     treated    his 
knightly  vow.     A  schooner  was  storm- 
tossed  off  Grand  Menan,  and  the  men 
were  on  the  point   of   deserting  her, 
when  one  went  back  after  his  Bible 
and  his   Christian    Endeavor  pledge ; 
that   delay    caused  a  reconsideration, 
and  they  remained   on   the   vessel  in 
safety.     It  was  the  dying  wish  of  two 
Endeavorers  of  Jersey  City  that  their 
badges  be  buried  with  them.     One  of 
the    crew    of    the    ill-fated    Gallatin, 
saved  from   the  wreck,  was  mourning 
the  loss  of  his  Endeavor  badge.     "  But 
my  promise  I  will  keep  in  my  heart," 
said  he,   "  so  it  will  never  be   lost."     A 
young  girl  in  a  store,  greatly  tormented 
by    her    associates    because    her   badge 
snowed  her  to  be  a  Christian,  won  to  con- 
trition and  a  Christian  life  the  most  profane 
and  abusive  of  her  assailants,  through  her 
patient   fidelity    to   her    Endeavor   vows. 
Chistian  Endeavor  everywhere  is  teaching 
the  young  to  show  their  colors  and  stand 
by  them. 

Yet  this  pledge  is  not  mechanical ;  it  is 
intensely  spiritual.  It  has  found  wide 
acceptance  even  among  the  Quakers ;  and 
the  beautiful  Quaker  custom  of  silent 
prayer  is  adopted  in  these  vast  Endeavor 
conventions.  Sentence  prayers  are  also 
widely  used,  such  prayers  as  the    Publi- 
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can's  ,  indeed,  the  large  numbers  pledged 
to  take  part  in  an  Endeavor  prayer-meet- 
ing make  condensation  a  necessity.  It 
is  a  movement  less  of  the  hands  and  head 
than  of  the  heart.  Born  of  a  revival  in 
Dr.  Clark's  church,  these  societies  have 
always  maintained  the  Pentecostal  fervor. 
Where  in  the  world's  history  can  be  found 
the  like  of  that  prayer-meeting,  held  at 
the  National  Convention  in  hot  St.  Louis 
at  half  past  six  in  the  morning,  with  an 
attendance  of  five  thousand  young  people  ? 
On  Easter,  on  Christmas,  on  New  Year's 
and  Endeavor  Day,  at  all  the  State  and 
National  Conventions,  sunrise  prayer- 
meetings  are  held,  actual  sunrise  prayer- 
meetings,  often  at  half  past  five  or  earlier. 
And  these  meetings  are  always  thronged, 
and  every  instant  crowded  with  eager 
voices. 

Nothing  in  our  religious  history  is  more 
full  of  inspiration  than  the  Endeavor  conse- 
cration meetings.  I  think  of  the  closing 
hour  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention.  There 
were  a  few  earnest  opening  sentences 
from  the  leader,  Mr.  Mills,  followed  by  a 
brief  expression  of  renewed  consecration 
by  the  officers  of  the  Convention.  Then 
the  three  hundred  ministers  in  the  audi- 
ence rise  and  repeat  with  the  leader  :  "  I 
am  determined  henceforth  to  know  noth- 
ing but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." 
Illinois  is  given  time.  There  are  many 
prompt  individual  testimonies,  and  many 
groups  rise  together,  repeating  solemn 
sentences  in  concert.  All  the  Illinois 
delegates,  fourteen  hundred  of  them,  rise 
and  repeat,  "  As  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord."  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  New  England,  Canada,  take 
their  turns.  Then  they  all  say  in  con- 
cert, "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven."  Through  the  long  list  of  states 
and  groups  of  states  runs  the  same  ardor. 
They  rise  rapidly,  by  individuals,  by  pla- 
toons. The  chorus  of  a  thousand  singers 
next  gives  its  testimony  by  word  and 
song.  All  heads  bow  in  silent  prayer  for 
the  associate  members.  Opportunity  is 
given,  and  many  rise  to  signify  their  de- 
sire to  begin  a  Christian  life,  and  a  prayer 
is  offered  for  God's  blessing  on  these  new 
servants  of  the  Master.  The  great  audi- 
ence rises  and  repeats  the  new  vear's 
motto,  "  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ, 


and  all  ye  are  brethren."  They  join  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  And  then  all  voices 
are  united  in  that  sweetest  of  all  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  hymns,  Dr.  Rankin's 
"  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again." 
From  every  lip  in  the  mighty  throng 
springs  the  tender  Mizpah  benediction, 
and  the  wonderful  half-hour  is  over. 

The  Endeavor  movement  has  suc- 
ceeded, not  merely  because  it  stands  for 
pledged  endeavors,  but  because  it  stands 
for  systematic  endeavors.  "  I  like  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,"  said  a  commercial  trav- 
eller, "  because  there  is  '  no  admittance 
except  on  business.'  "  It  is  a  great 
school  of  applied  Christianity.  The  En- 
deavorer  believes  in  classification.  There 
are  thousands  of  Junior  societies,  grouped 
in  Junior  Unions.  But  these  societies 
also  contain  older  Christians.  In  many 
localities  Affiliated  Societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  for  mature  church  members, 
are  taking  on  themselves  Endeavor  vows, 
and  carrying  into  the  older  church  the 
methods  found  so  useful  for  the  young. 
All  of  these  grades  have  provision  also 
for  the  two  classes  of  members  —  active, 
with  full  assumption  of  Christian  duties, 
and  associate,  with  a  mere  promise  to 
put  one's  self  under  Christian  influence 
by  attendance  on  religious  services.  In 
all  of  these  grades  the  young  women  are 
especially  prominent,  and  ten  years  have 
developed  these  girls  wonderfully  in 
church  work. 

But  the  division  of  work  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  division  of  members. 
The  Endeavor  principle  is,  some  definite 
work  for  everybody ;  and  each  society  is 
divided  into  committees,  for  certain 
specific  tasks.  There  is  the  lookout 
committee,  which  spurs  the  careless,  re- 
claims those  who  fall  back  or  fail,  and 
seeks  and  instructs  new  members  ;  a  con- 
serving, an  evangelizing,  a  missionary 
committee.  There  is  the  prayer-meeting 
committee,  which  selects  leaders,  plans 
new  features  for  the  meetings,  and  assists 
the  leader  in  making  the  meeting  a  suc- 
cess. There  is  the  social  committee, 
whose  ingenuity  in  devising  ways  of 
reaching  the  young  outside  the  church, 
through  social  gatherings  and  pure  amuse- 
ments, has  certainly  been  marvellous. 
The    good-literature    committee     gathers 
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subscriptions  to  denominational  period- 
icals ;  collects,  for  hospitals  and  mission- 
aries, the  waste  reading-matter  of  the 
congregation ;  '  opens  church  reading- 
rooms,  literature  tables,  or  book  and 
magazine  exchanges ;  supplies  with  reli- 
gious reading,  barber  shops,  railroad 
waiting-rooms,  and  the  like  ;  keeps  scrap- 
books  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  different 
committees ;  edits  and  publishes  the 
church  paper,  and  often  prints  for  circu- 
lation the  pastor's  sermons.  The  flower 
committee  decorates  the  pulpit,  and 
afterwards,  with  loving  messages,  dis- 
tributes the  flowers  among  the  sick  or 
poor.  The  calling  committee  seeks  out 
strangers.  The  relief  committee  dis- 
penses charitable  gifts.  The  Sunday- 
school  committee  prepares  itself  to  fill 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  teachers,  hunts 
up  absent  scholars,  gathers  in  new 
ones.  Missionary  and  temperance  com- 
mittees agitate  those  causes  by  special 
meetings  and  by  literature.  The  usher 
committee  welcomes  visitors,  and  keeps 
the  back  seats  clear.  There  are  invita- 
tion committees,  to  distribute  printed 
invitations  to  church  meetings ;  corre- 
spondence committees,  to  watch  over 
members  as  they  pass  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  introduce  them  into 
some  new  society  and  church  home. 
There  are  pastor's  aid  committees,  to  do 
little  odd  jobs  for  the  pastor.  The  in- 
genious young  folk  sometimes  even  form 
baby  committees,  to  tend  small  children 
while  their  mothers  go  to  church.  By 
the  time  an  Endeavorer  has  served  a 
term  on  each  of  these  committees  in 
a  live  society,  he  will  have  gained  a 
pretty  extensive  training  in  applied 
Christianity. 

Christian  Endeavorers  are  always 
prompt  to  put  the  seal  of  system  on  good 
ideas,  as  in  "  the  front  seat  brigades," 
"the  hand-shaking  circles,"  even  "  the 
band  of  first  getters-up  !  "  They  are 
ready  to  engage  in  a  church  census,  or 
in  out-district  work.  Similar  committees 
from  different  societies  often  hold  com- 
mittee conferences,  or  correspond  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas ;  and  in  the  conven- 
tions, no  part  of  the  crowded  programme, 
except,  possibly,  the  question-box,  is  so 
eagerly  enjoyed  as  that  unique  Endeavor 


feature,  the  "  Open  Parliament  "  for  the 
discussion  of  methods  of  work. 

Any  account  of  the  Endeavor  movement 
would  be  very  incomplete,  that  spoke  of 
pledged  and  systematic  endeavors,  and 
forgot  that  these  are  united  endeavors. 
There  is  much  inspiration  in  an  inter- 
national movement.  When  Dr.  Andrews, 
of  Toronto,  knotted  together  over  the 
Bible  the  English  and  American  flag,  and 
Dr.  Clark  pronounced  them  wedded  in 
the  bonds  of  Christian  Endeavor,  it  was 
but  a  visible  token  to  the  Convention  of 
what  Endeavorers  everywhere  are  begin- 
ning to  feel,  that  this  is  a  world-wide  move- 
ment. Dr.  Clark's  two  Endeavor  trips 
to  England,  the  last  time  in  1891,  with 
those  stanch  apostles  of  Endeavor,  Rev. 
C.  A.  Dickinson,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton, 
and  Rev.  James  L.  Hill,  largely  promoted 
this  union  in  Christian  Endeavor.  The 
journey  around  the  world  which,  in 
answer  to  repeated  calls,  Dr.  Clark  is  to 
make  after  the  New  York  convention, 
will  serve  to  strengthen  still  more  our 
Endeavor  bonds  with  Australia  and  China, 
Japan  and  India,  Africa  and  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  Christian  Endeavor 
constitution  has  been  translated  into  all 
the  important  languages  of  the  world.  In 
Brazil,  Endeavorers  become  Lidadores 
Christaos ;  in  Samoa,  Ole  au  Uso  o  le 
Feagaiga,  "  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Cov- 
enant." In  India  the  customs  of  the 
country  require  separate  societies  for 
boys  and  girls.  Turkey  has  more  En- 
deavor societies  than  any  other  missionary 
land,  under  the  zealous  fostering  of  Rev. 
G.  H.  Krikorian,  of  Yozghad.  There  is 
a  society  among  the  Zulus  \  and  other 
societies  have  been  formed  in  Africa, 
tended  by  the  African  superintendent  of 
Endeavor  work,  Rev.  C.  N.  Ransom,  who 
is  supported  by  an  Endeavor  society  in 
Connecticut.  In  Samoa  the  cause  is 
flourishing,  and  from  those  societies,  En- 
deavorers have  gone  forth  to  suffer  a  mis- 
sionary martyrdom  in  New  Guinea. 

This  world-wide  interest  is  an  inspiring 
feature  of  the  work.  And  yet  by  "  united 
endeavors  "  I  mean  far  more  and  better 
than  international  alliances,  —  for  this  is 
an  interdenominational  movement.  Few 
things  have  so  hastened  the  coming  of 
that  time  when  Christ's   prayer  shall  be 
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answered,  and  all  his  followers  be  one,  as 
these  Christian  Endeavor  conventions  — 
not  merely  the  international  gatherings 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand,  but  the 
state  conventions  of  one  or  two  thousand, 
and  the  local  union  meetings  of  two  or 
three  hundred.  There  is  an  unprece- 
dented interest  in  such  meetings  as  the 
Convention  for  which  New  York  is  now 
preparing.  For  months  beforehand,  busy 
committees,  scores  of  young  people,  are 
miking  ready ;  and  "  the  committee  of 
'92  "  has  become  a  household  word.  The 
different  states  send  on  their  agents  to 
secure  hotels,  so  that  the  thousands  from 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  hundreds  from  Min- 
nesota, may  be  near  together.  Societies 
everywhere  are  raising  money  to  send 
one  of  their  number,  or  else  their  pastor 
as  their  delegate.  They  will  all  feel  well 
repaid  when  their  enthusiastic  representa- 
tive returns,  his  heart  on  fire  with  new 
consecration.  The  most  stolid  would 
be  moved  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
such  a  meeting.  Fifteen  thousand  white 
handkerchiefs  waving  a  salute  to  some 
honored  preacher  ;  a  deaf-mute  rising  to 
testify  through  an  interpreter  ;  a  Chinese 
Endeavorer  stammering  his  greeting ;  the 
greatest  men  of  the  pulpit  ready  with 
their  most  cheering  wisdom ;  a  fusillade 
of  reports  from  all  over  the  world,  spur- 
ring with  accounts  of  noble  deeds,  to  fresh 
determination ;  the  swelling  chorus  of 
young  voices,  singing  Christian  hymns  as 
such  songs  were  never  sung  before  ;  now  a 
life  publicly  consecrated  to  missionary 
service  ;  now  a  tenth  of  an  income  laid  on 
God's  altar ;  now  the  solemn  promise  of 
the  great  company  that  each  will  try  to  win 
one  soul  for  the  Master  during  the  year. 
"This  convention  will  never  adjourn," 
said  Dr.  Clark  of  the  last  great  meeting ; 
and,  as  the  crowded  excursion  cars  drop 
their  passengers  here  and  there,  sending 
each  on  his  way  with  the  benediction  of 
a  parting  song,  they  distribute  over  the 
land  the  seeds  of  many  similar  meetings 
of  praise,  of  zeal,  of  consecration  to 
service. 

At  one  evening  session  of  the  Minne- 
apolis convention,  on  a  sudden  a  fierce 
thunderstorm  broke  upon  the  roof,  and 
the  electric  lights  went  out.  Some  one 
raised  the  song,   "  Blest  be  the  tie   that 


binds,"  and  the  Endeavorers  sang  it  with  a 
will,  until  the  darkness  became  light  again. 
Amid  all  the  darkness  and  artillery-rattle 
of  sectarian  ambitions  and  disputes,  the 
Endeavorers  are  singing  back  the  light 
with  "  Blest  be  the  tie." 

Yet  the  various  Endeavorers  are  true 
to  their  own  denominations.  From 
the  ranks  of  their  associate  members  an 
unprecedented  number  of  young  people 
have  joined  the  churches,  a  number  con- 
stantly increasing  with  the  yearly  growth 
of  the  societies,  until  Mr.  Baer  could 
report  at  Minneapolis  82,500  added  to 
the  churches  from  these  societies  during 
the  preceding  twelvemonth.  On  Endeavor 
Day  it  is  the  custom  to  contribute  to  the 
various  denominational  missionary  boards, 
whose  treasuries  are  yearly  enriched  by 
many  thousands  of  dollars  from  this  single 
observance.  The  pledge  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  faithfulness  of  the  young  in 
regard  to  the  Sunday  evening  service  and 
the  mid-week  prayer  meeting  of  the 
church.  Many  cases  are  known  in 
which  Endeavor  societies  have  held 
together  pastorless  churches.  The  En- 
deavorers of  the  Reform  churches  con- 
tributed money  enough  last  year  to  build 
an  Endeavor  mission  church.  The  "  Pas- 
tors' Hour  "  of  an  Endeavor  convention  is 
always  intensely  interesting,  and  the  nine- 
teen thousand  ministers  whose  churches 
are  blest  with  these  societies  are  always 
willing  to  testify  with  one  of  their  number, 
Dr.  Rondthaler,  who  calls  the  Endeavor 
societies  "  the  pastor's  heartsease."  That 
has  been  adopted  as  the  Christian  En- 
deavor flower.  The  motto  of  the  En- 
deavor movement  is,  "  For  Christ  and 
the  Church,"  and  the  young  people  are 
loyal  to  both  halves  of  their  motto. 

The  societies,  while  intelligently  loyal 
to  their  denominations,  and  active  in 
church  work,  have  developed  within  the 
last  few  years  a  vigorous  interest  in  world- 
wide problems.  They  have  done  effective 
temperance  work  in  many  places.  Last 
year,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  quiet  work 
of  the  Endeavorers  transformed  a  large 
license  majority  into  a  large  no-license 
majority.  They  have  closed  the  saloons 
in  Painesville,  O.,  and  in  other  places. 
The  banner  received  with  loudest  cheers 
at  the  St.  Louis  Convention  was  Iowa's, 
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inscribed  :  "  Iowa's  glory  —  a  schoolhouse 
on  every  hilltop  and  no  saloon  in  the 
valley."  The  societies  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  proper  Sunday  observance.  The 
Sunday  theatres  of  Cleveland  were  closed 
mainly  through  their  influence.  Endeav- 
orers  are  engaging  heartily  in  such  plans 
for  Bible  study  as  are  offered  by  Chau- 
tauqua, the  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature,  and  the  International  Bible 
Reading  Association.  They  are  promi- 
nent among  the  students  of  Mr.  Moody's 
Training  School  for  Christian  Workers,  at 
Northfield.  The  cause  of  systematic 
benevolence  has  firm  hold  among  them, 
and  hosts  of  them  are  giving  tithes  into 
the  Lord's  treasury.  Touched  to  a 
broader  zeal  by  contact  with  the  great 
Christian  world-army,  these  young  En- 
deavorers  are  trying  right  manfully  to  do 
their  duty  in  every  relation  of  life,  —  in 
the  closet  of  prayer,  in  the  church  of 
their  choice,  and  in  the  great  Church 
universal.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
this  splendid  uprising  of  the  young  may 
prove  to  be  the  glad  breakers,  heralding 
the  advancing  tide  that  is  to  cover  the 
earth  "  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea"  — 
the  time  when  all  the  world  will  be  won 
to  Christian  Endeavor? 

III. THE  OUTLOOK  AND  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 

By  John    Willis  Baer. 

Fingers  tingling  with  enthusiasm  are 
poor  instruments  with  which  to  write 
upon  any  phase  of  Christian  Endeavor ; 
but  having  glanced  at  the  history  of  the 
movement,  the  inclination  to  look  forward 
into  the  future  cannot  be  resisted.  Youth 
ever  looks  forward,  and  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  is  young ;  and 
everything  about  this  great  army  of  young 
people  points  toward  a  future  which  ap- 
peals alike  to  the  scholar  and  the  reli- 
gious enthusiast.  Thousands  are  wonder- 
ing, with  me,  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  the  million  and  more  who  are  enlisted 
to-day  under  the  Christian  Endeavor 
banner.  There  is  surely  deep  meaning 
in  the  movement  for  the  Protestant 
churches  of  all  Christendom.  For  two 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  work 
where  I  could  feel  the  pulse  of  the  move- 


ment, and  count  the  heart-beats  as  the 
stream  of  life  and  activity  ebbed  and 
flowed  in  its  glad  mission.  Visiting  con- 
ventions all  over  our  own  country  and 
Canada,  meeting  and  talking  face  to  face 
with  thousands  of  members,  representing 
thirty  religious  denominations,  I  am 
constrained  to  say  with  deepest  earnest- 
ness and  fervor  that  by  the  means  of  this 
movement  religious  convictions  and  a 
sense  of  personal  obligation  have  been 
planted  in  young  hearts  which  will  give 
to  the  next  generation  men  and  women 
whose  experience  and  training  in  individ- 
ual and  public  work  will  make  them  a 
power  for  righteousness  throughout  the 
world.  Give  a  single  thought  to  the 
cumulative  power  of  this  army,  reen- 
forced  as  it  is  by  four  hundred  new 
recruits  every  day  in  the  year,  banded  to- 
gether with  common  methods  of  work 
and  a  common  name  against  a  common 
enemy.  They  will  continue  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Christian  living  and  conse- 
cration, because  every  member  has  taken 
upon  himself  an  obligation  that  is 
definite,  constant,  and  regular ;  he  stands 
before  his  fellow  men  thoroughly  com- 
mitted as  a  soldier  in  the  great  Captain's 
army. 

As  one  result  we  may  expect  to  find 
the  average  Christian  in  the  next  genera- 
tion feeling  a  keener  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  other  peoples  and  nations. 
These  young  people,  filled  with  zeal,  will 
become  more  and  more  a  missionary 
force  that  will  have  a  share  in  turning  the 
world  upside  down,  until  it  is  right  side 
up  for  the  God  who  made  it. 

This  is  the  great  missionary  age,  and  I 
believe  that  here  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  has  a  great  work  to  do. 

I  believe  that  the  movement  is  also  to 
do  a  great  and  beneficent  work  for  us  as 
a  nation.  The  power  of  materialism  has 
grown  among  us  in  this  time,  until  not 
only  the  individual  but  the  public  mind 
yields  more  and  more  to  the  sway  of  the 
dollar.  This  spirit  has  been  exerting  a 
marked  influence  upon  our  American  boys 
and  girls.  I  believe  that  after  ten  years 
more  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  move- 
ment we  shall  witness  a  great  change,  and 
find  our  young  people  and  the  public  mind 
becoming   released  from  the  idolatry  of 
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materialism,  and  devoting  themselves  to 
things  high  and  lasting. 

Another  benefit  that  the  Endeavor 
idea  will  render  to  the  country  is  in 
the  training  for  public  service  that  it 
is  giving  to  thousands  of  young  people 
whose  abilities  in  this  direction  might 
never  have  been  appreciated  or  exercised. 
The  future  work  of  the  church  will  come 
to  better  trained  men  and  women.  When 
those  who  are  now  young  Endeavorers 
assume  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
of  all  branches  of  church  work,  we  shall 
see  the  choicest  fruit  of  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  interdenominational  fellowship 
which  fills  the  hearts  of  all  of  them. 
The  movement  is  quietly  occupying  fields 
of  incalculable  advantage,  and  it  will  soon 
stand  with  its  heels  stamped  upon  the 
neck  of  narrow  sectarian  bigotry.  It  is 
helping  toward  the  unity  of  spirit.  One 
writer  has  said  truly  :  "  In  the  Church 
the  watchwords  of  the  past  have  too  often 
been  Creed,  Polity,  Sect."  The  results 
have    been  division,  discord,  and  weak- 


ness. Christian  Endeavor  is  promoting 
a  spirit  of  co-operation.  It  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  loyalty  of  the  local  church  ; 
but  it  is  making  it  plain  that  no  denomi- 
nation has  a  monopoly  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  and  is  keeping  the  churches  from 
degenerating  into  narrow  suspicions  and 
unfraternal  sectarianism. 

The  possibilities  along  the  lines  of 
moral  reform  resulting  from  the  influences 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  are 
of  the  utmost  importance,  as  shown  by 
the  vigorous  work  against  saloon  politics, 
liquor  selling,  Sunday  disorders,  and  other 
evils  which  have  already  been  successfully 
undertaken  under  the  Christian  Endeavor 
flag.  The  movement  is  in  every  way 
widening  the  horizon,  broadening  the  out- 
look, and  quickening  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  churches,  and  it  is  turning  a  con- 
stant stream  of  new  life  into  the  ranks  of 
every  moral  reform.  It  appeals  to  what 
is  positive  and  regenerating  in  the  heart 
of  every  earnest  man  and  woman  in  the 
churches  and  in  all  the  land. 
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BROKEN   MEASURES. 

By  Sarah  Knowles  Bo Hon. 

BOY  and  girl  they  played  together, 
Pure  and  shy  of  speech  : 
She  as  fair  as  purple  heather 
Bending  in  the  summer  weather 
Far  as  sight  can  reach. 

Like  an  angel  to  his  vision 

Seemed  the  maiden's  face  : 

Then  he  walked  in  fields  elysian, 

Thinking,  in  a  sweet  revision, 
Of  each  word  and  grace. 

Worship  is  not  always  spoken ; 

Love  is  often  dumb ; 
And  the  days  gave  her  no  token 
That  a  young  heart  would  be  broken 

In  the  years  to  come, 

Should  she  love  and  wed  another 

For  the  work  of  life. — 
Then  a  second,  like  a  brother, 
Pleaded  with  her  and  the  mother 

For  the  girlish  wife. 

Vows  were  said  for  woe  or  weal 

On  that  glad  spring  morn  : 

Joy  that  was  complete  and  real  — 

Sorrow  for  a  lost  ideal  — 

In  two  hearts  were  born. 

Like  the  crescent  moon  she  lighted 

Up  one  lonely  way ; 
Like  the  sun  her  rays  delighted 
One  —  the  other's  path  was  blighted 

Like  a  sunless  day. 

Life  is  full  of  broken  measures, 

Objects  unattained  : 
Sorrows  intertwined  with  pleasures, 
Losses  of  our  costliest  treasures, 

Ere  the  heights  be  gained. 

Every  soul  has  aspiration 

Still  unsatisfied: 
Memories  that  wake  vibration 
Of  the  heart  in  quick  pulsation, 

At  the  gifts  denied. 

We  are  better  for  the  longing, 

Stronger  for  the  pain  : 
Souls  at  ease  are  nature  wronging  ;  — 
Through  the  harrowed  soil  come  thronging 

Seeds,  in  sun  and  rain  ! 

Broken  measures  find  completeness 

In  the  perfect  whole  : 
Life  is  but  a  day  in  fleetness,  — 
Richer  in  all  strength  and  sweetness 

Grows  the  striving  soul. 


THREE  LETTERS  FROM  HANCOCK  TO  "  DOROTHY  Q." 

By  Henry  Collins  Walsh. 


GRANDMOTHER'S  mother,  her  age,I  guess, 
Thirteen  summers  or  something  less; 
Girlish  bust,  but  womanly  air, 
Smooth,  square  forehead  with  uprolled  hair, 
Lips  that  lover  has  never  kissed, 
Taper  fingers  and  slender  wrist, 
Hanging  sleeves  of  stiff  brocade,  — 
"So  they  painted  the  little  maid.'' 

And  so  the  Autocrat  paints  a  charming 
picture  of  one  "  Dorothy  Q."  Not,  how- 
ever, the  "  Dorothy  Q."  to  whom  the  three 
letters  quoted  later  were  written,  though 
this  Dorothy  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
one  whom  Holmes  has  immortalized.1 
And  who  was  this  "  Dorothy  Q."?  She 
was  a  niece  of  the  Autocrat's  Dorothy 
and  a  daughter  of  Edmund  Quincy  of 
the  famous  Quincy  family,  the  fourth  of 
the  name  of  Edmund  who  lent  distinction 
to  the  race.  A  great  belle  was  Mistress 
Dorothy  in  her  day,  and  many  were  the 
brave  gallants  who  came  a-wooing,  until 
John  Hancock  bore  away  the  prize  ;  and 
it  is  he  who  was  the  author  of  the  three 
letters  to  Miss  Dorothy  to  be  given  in  this 
article.  And  now,  one  may  ask,  Who 
was  John  Hancock?  For  though  the 
name  of  John  Hancock  stands  out  so 
boldly  at  the  head  of  the  signatures  to 
the   Declaration    of  Independence,    and 

1  No  less  an  authority  than  the  "  New  England  Gene- 
alogical Register"  falls  into  this  mistake,  but  the  Autocrat 
himself  kindly  set  me  right  in  this  matter,  and  so  now  I 
mind  my  P's  and  Q's,  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 


although  he  undoubtedly  performed  great 
services  to  his  country,  strange  to  say, 
the  biographer  has  left  him  severely 
alone,  and  one  gets  but  brief  glimpses  of 
him  in  history.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
the  place  to  give  a  sketch  of  Hancock's 
life  and  labors  ;  but  even  the  briefest  sum- 
mary indicates  the  importance  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  young  republic,  and  recalls 
the  fact  that  this  man  did  something 
more  than  merely  affix  his  name  in  bold 
characters  to  the  Charter  of  our  Liberties. 
John  Hancock  was  born  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  in  1737,  and  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard College.  He  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune from  his  uncle,  a  portion  of  which 
he  devoted  to  endowing  his  alma  mater, 
and  became  a  prominent  merchant  and 
property  holder  in  Boston.  After  the 
affray  known  as  the  "  Boston  Massacre," 
which  occurred  on  the  5  th  of  March, 
1770,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  demand  of  General  Gage,  the  royal 
governor,  the  removal  of  the  troops  from 
the  city ;  and  at  the  funeral  of  the  slain 
he  delivered  a  fearless  and  eloquent 
oration,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
governor.  In  1774,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and 
soon  afterwards  became  its  president. 
It  was  partly  to  secure  the  persons  of 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  that  the  ex- 
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pedition  to  Concord,  April,  1775,  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  was  under- 
taken ;  and  on  June  12th  of  that  year 
General  Gage  issued  a  proclamation  offer- 
ing pardon  to  all  the  rebels  except  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  "  whose 
offences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to 
admit  of  any  other  consideration  than 
that  of  condign  punishment."  Hancock 
was  one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates 
to  the  second  Continental  Congress,  and 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  Peyton  Randolph 
was  unanimously  elected  its  president 
(May  24,  1775).  As  Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia conducted  Hancock  to  the  chair, 
he  exclaimed :  "  We  will  show  Britain 
how  much  we  value  her  proscriptions." 
For  the  proscription .  of  Hancock  and 
Adams  by  Gage,  though  not  then  pub- 
lished, was  generally  known.  Hancock 
served  as  president  of  Congress  until 
October,  1777.  In  August  of  1778,  he 
commanded  the  Massachusetts  contingent 
in  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island ; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1780 ;  and 
was  governor  of  the  state  from  1780  to 
1785,  and  again  from  1787  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  October  8,  1793. 

But  we  must  turn  from  Hancock's 
public  to  his  domestic  life ;  for  it  is  to  his 
domestic  life  that  the  three  letters  to 
"  Dorothy  Q."  belong.  They  came  into 
my  hands  through  a  direct  descendant 
of  Hancock's,  and  have  never  before  been 
published.  The  letters  have  a  peculiar 
interest  because  of  their  author  ;  because 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written  are 
most  interesting,  the  formative  period  of 
the  Republic ;  and  because  they  show 
that  even  in  times  of  great  anxiety,  and 
amid  great  undertakings,  the  human 
mind  still  turns  with  interest  to  little 
domestic  events  and  everyday  occur- 
rences. There  is  that  touch  of  nature  in 
them  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
first  letter,  John  Hancock  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  Dorothy  Quincy  ;  the  mar- 
riage took  place  shortly  afterwards,  August 
28,  1775.  The  letter  is  directed  to  Fair- 
field, Conn.,  where  Mistress  Dorothy  was 
a  guest  in  the  house  of  Thaddeus  Burr, 
having  recently  left  Boston,  where  she 
had  witnessed  the  excitement  attending; 


the  battle  of  Lexington.  During  her 
stay  at  Fairfield,  the  magnetic  Aaron 
Burr  came  to  visit  his  relative ;  and 
notwithstanding  Miss  Dorothy's  engage- 
ment to  John  Hancock,  the  two  young 
people  were  strongly  attracted  by  each 
other,  —  so  much  so  that  an  elopement  was 
feared,  and  the  gay  Boston  belle  was  nar- 
rowly watched  by  a  suspicious  aunt,  who 
had  schemed  to  bring  about  the  Hancock 
match.  The  danger  blew  over,  and  the 
vigilant  aunt  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her  niece  married  to  the  president  of 
Congress,  with  all  due  pomp  and  cere- 
mony. The  old  chroniclers  devoted 
pages  to  describing  the  glory  of  the 
scene  and  the  gorgeousness  of  the  cos- 
tumes worn  upon  the  occasion ;  the 
merry-making  was  kept  up  all  night,  and 
in  the  morning  the  entire  bridal  party 
started  for  Philadelphia.  This  was  the 
last  merry-making  that  took  place  in  the 
old  Fairfield  mansion  ;  it  was  subsequently 
burned  by  the  British.  But  the  first 
letter  was  written  before  the  great  event 
took  place  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  with 
so  coqettish  a  sweetheart,  it  indicates  an 
anxious  state  of  mind  upon  the  part  of 
the  lover.     Here  is  the  leUer  : 

Philad'a,  10th  June,  1775. 

My  De.  Dolly: — I  am  almost  prevail'd  on 
to  think  that  my  letters  to  my  Aunt  &  you  are  not 
read,  for  I  cannot  obtain  a  reply,  I  have  ask'd 
million  questions  &  not,  an  answer  to  one,  I  beg'd 
you  to  let  me  know  what  things  my  Aunt  wanted 
&  you,  and  many  other  matters  I  wanted  to  know, 
but  not  one  word  in  answer.  I  Really  Take  it 
extreme  unkind,  pray  my  Dr.  use  not  so  much 
Ceremony  &  Reservedness,  why  can't  you  use 
freedom  in  writing,  be  not  afraid  of  me,  I  want 
long  Letters.  I  am  glad  the  little  things  I  sent 
you  were  agreeable.  Why  did  you  not  write  me 
of  the  top  of  the  Umbrella.  I  am  so  sorry  it  was 
spoiled,  but  I  will  send  you  another  by  my  Ex- 
press wch.  will  go  in  a  few  days.  How  did  my 
Aunt  like  her  gown,  &  do  let  me  know  if  the 
Stockings  suited  her;  she  had  better  send  a  pat- 
tern shoe  &  stocking,  I  warrant  I  will  suit  her. 
The  Inclos'd  letter  for  your  Father  you  will  read, 
&  seal  &  forward  him,  you  will  observe  I  mention 
in  it  your  writing  your  Sister  Katy  about  a  few 
necessaries  for  Katy  Sewall,  what  you  think  Right 
let  her  have  &  Roy  James,  this  only  between  you 
&  I;  do  write  your  Father  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him,  &  I  Beg,  my  Dear  Dolly,  you  will 
write  me  often  &  long  Letters,  I  will  forgive  the 
past  if  you  will  mend  in  future.  Do  ask  my  Aunt 
to  make  me  up  &  send  me  a  Watch  String,  &  do 
you  make  up  another  &  send  me,  I  wear  them  out 
fast.     I  wont  some  little  thing  of  your  doing. 
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Remember  me  to  all  Friends  with  you  as  if 
nam'd.     I  am  call'd  upon  &  must  obey. 

I  have  Sent  you  by  Docr  Church   in  a  paper 
Box  Directed  to  you,  the  following  things,  for  your 
acceptance,  &  which  I  do  insist  you  wear,  if  you 
do  not,  I  shall  think  the  Donor  is  the  objection : 
2  pair  white  silk  )     stockings  which 

4  pr.  white  thread        /    I  think  will  fit  yor 
I  pr.  Black  Satin  \    shoes,  the  other 

I  p.  Black  Calem  Co.  J     Shall  be  sent  when  done. 
I  very  pretty  light  Hat 

1  neat    Airy    Summer    Cloak.       (I    ask    Docr. 
Church) 

2  caps 

I  Fann 

I  wish  these  may  please  you,  I  shall  be  gratified 
if  they  do,  pray  write  me,  I  will  attend  to  all  your 
Commands. 

Adieu  my  Dr  Girl,  and  believe  me  to  be  with 
great  Esteem  &  Affection. 

Yours  without  Reserve, 

John  Hancock. 
Remember  me  to  Katy  Brackett. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  distracted 
heart  of  the  President  of  Congress  was 
soothed  by  a  sweet  note  from  "  Dolly," 
enclosing  a  watch-string;  and  that  she 
was  pleased  with  and  wore  the  white  silk 
stockings  and  other  apparel  which  her 
anxious  lover  sent  her.  For  certainly 
John  Hancock  had  much  to  distract  him 
at  that  time,  as  a  brief  glance  at  the  situ- 
ation will  show.  Not  quite  two  months 
had  passed  since  the  "  embattled  farm- 
ers"  had  "fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world"  —  a  shot  which  startled  the 
world,  but  must  have  also  greatly  startled 
themselves.  The  die  was  cast,  the  Rubi- 
con was  crossed,  and  suddenly  a  nation 
woke  to  know  its  strength  and  feel  the 
justice  of  its  cause.  But  a  little  while 
before  the  firing  of  this  shot,  Franklin 
had  said  to  Lord  Chatham  :  "  I  never 
heard  from  any  person  the  least  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  for  separation."  In  the 
preceding  October,  Washington  wrote : 
"  No  such  thing  as  independence  is  de- 
sired by  any  thinking  man  in  America." 
Jefferson  relates  :  "  Before  the  nineteenth 
of  April,  1775  (the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington),  I  never  heard  a  whisper  of 
a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great 
Britain."  Barely  a  month  before  this 
eventful  date,  John  Adams  published  in 
Boston  :  "  That  there  are  any  who  pant 
after  independence  is  the  greatest  slan- 
der on  the  province."  Surely  a  change 
had  come,  though  how  long  the  desire 
for  liberty  had   really  been   germinating 


in  the  minds  of  the  people  without  find- 
ing expression  cannd't  be  known. 

Exactly  one  month  previous  to  Han- 
cock's first  epistle  to  his  Dorothy,  or 
Dolly,  as  he  endearingly  calls  'her,  the 
second  Continental  Congress  had  met  at 
Philadelphia,  and  upon  the  resignation 
of  Peyton  Randolph  had  unanimously 
elected  Hancock  as  its  president ;  and 
so  his  bold  signature  stands  first  upon 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  issued 
a  year  later,  and  indeed  in  its  first  publi- 
cation his  signature  stood  alone.  Speak- 
ing of  the  delegates  to  this  Congress,  as 
they  met  in  the  eventful  May  of  1775, 
Bancroft  says  : 

"  They  formed  no  confederacy;  they  were  not 
an  executive  government;  they  were  not 
even  a  legislative  body;  but  only  committees 
from  twelve  colonies,  deputed  to  consult  on  mea- 
sures of  conciliation,  with  no  means  of  resistance 
to  oppression  beyond  a  voluntary  agreement  to 
suspend  importations  from  Great  Britain.  They 
owed  the  hall  for  their  sessions  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  carpenters  of  the  city :  there  was  not  a  foot 
of  land  over  which  they  had  jurisdiction;  and 
they  had  not  power  to  appoint  one  civil  officer  to 
execute  their  decisions.  Nor  was  one  soldier 
enlisted,  nor  one  officer  commissioned  in  their 
name.  They  had  no  treasury,  and  no  authority 
to  lay  a  tax  or  to  borrow  money.  They  had  been 
elected,  in  part,  at  least,  by  bodies  which  had  no 
recognized  legal  existence;  they  were  intrusted 
with  no  powers  but  those  of  connsel;  most  of 
them  were  held  back  by  explicit  or  implied  in- 
structions; and  they  represented  nothing  more 
solid  than  the  unformed  opinion  of  an  unformed 
people.  They  were  encountered  by  the  decision 
of  Parliament  to  enforce  its  authority,  by  the 
King's  refusal  to  act  as  a  mediator,  and  the  actual 
outbreak  of  Civil  War.  The  waters  had  risen; 
the  old  roads  were  obliterated;  and  they  must 
strike  out  a  new  path  for  themselves,  and  for  the 
continent." 

In  the  letter  to  "  Dolly,"  the  President 
of  Congress  gives  no  evidence  of  the 
great  mental  strain  which  he  must  have 
been  undergoing  at  that  time,  nor  of 
anxiety  for  his  country ;  his  mind  seems 
wholly  taken  up  with  distress  at  receiving 
no  letters  from  his  fair  one,  and  with 
solicitations  concerning  a  ruined  umbrella 
and  other  matters  of  like  importance. 
It  is  the  little  cares  that,  like  insignificant 
gnats,  force  themselves  into  our  very 
eyes,  and  so  make  themselves  felt. 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
General  Gage  established  martial  law  in 
Massachusetts  and  "  by  public  proclama- 
tion proscribed  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
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Hancock  ;  reserving  them,"  says  Bancroft, 
"  for  condign  punishment  as  rebels  and 
traitors  in  terms  which  included  as  their 
abettors,  not  only  all  who  should  remain 
in  arms  about  Boston,  but  every  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  government  and  of 
the  Continental  Congress." 

Seven  days  after  the  date  of  the  let- 
ter, the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought. 
Between  the  first  letter  and  the  second, 
which  is  dated  March  n,  1777,  quite 
a  gap  intervenes.  A  rather  stormy  time 
it  had  been  for  the  struggling  young 
nation,  whose  armies  had  received 
many  reverses,  though  latterly  hope  had 
been  fanned  by  the  victories  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton.  Franklin  was  in  Paris, 
attempting  to  form  an  alliance,  but  so 
far  with  but  little  hope  of  success. 
General  Charles  Lee,  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  British,  was  doing 
his  best  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  now  independent  Colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country,  —  a  reconcilia- 
tion which  meant  a  return  to  allegiance. 
On  the  very  day  that  John  Hancock 
penned  his  letter  to  his  wife,  Walcott, 
an  officer  of  the  English  army,  acting 
under  his  instructions  from  Howe,  said 
to  Harrison,  during  a  prolonged  in- 
terview :  "  What  should  prevent  General 
Washington,  who  seems  to  have  the 
power  in  his  hands,  from  making  peace 
between  the  two  countries?"  Harrison 
replied  :  "  The  Commissioners  have  no 
other  powers  than  what  they  derive  un- 
der the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  they 
are  appointed."  "  Oh,"  replied  Walcott, 
"  the  minister  has  said,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  is  willing  to  place  the 
Americans  as  they  were  in  1763;  sup- 
pose Washington  should  propose  this, 
renouncing  independence,  which  would 
be  your  ruin?  "  "-  Why  do  you  refuse  to 
treat  with  Congress?"  asked  Harrison. 
"Because,"  answered  Walcott,  "it  is  un- 
known as  a  legal  assembly  to  both  coun- 
tries. But  it  would  be  worth  Washing- 
ton's while  to  restore  peace."  Without 
hesitation,  Harrison  put  aside  the  over- 
ture. ' 

Undisturbed  by  British  opinion,  and 
seemingly  unmindful  of  the  troubled 
times,    the    President    of    the   body,    de- 

1   Walcott's  report  to  Howe,  as  quoted  by  Bancroft. 
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scribed  by  Wolcott  as  "  unknown  as  a 
legal  assembly,"  appears  to  be  rumina- 
ting chiefly  upon  "  Dolly's  "  absence  and 
her  sad  lack  of  reciprocity  in  correspon- 
dence, together  with  other  matters  of 
importance,  such  as  that  she  should  order 
a  proper  dinner  upon  her  journey,  etc. 
He  writes  to  her  as  follows  : 

Philadelphia,  nth  March,  1777. 
9  o'clock  Evening. 

My  Dearest  Dolly  :. 

No  Congress  to-day,  and  I 
have  been  as  busily  employ 'd  as  you  can  con- 
ceive; quite  lonesome  &  in  a  domestick  scitua- 
tion  that  ought  to  be  Relieved  as  speedily  as 
possible,  this  Relief  depends  upon  you,  and  the 
greater  Dispatch  you  make  &  the  Sooner  you 
arrive  here,  the  more  speedy  will  be  my  relief. 
I  dispatched  Harry,  McClosky  &  Dennis  this 
morning  with  Horses  &  a  Waggon  as  winged 
Messengers  to  bring  you  along.  God  grant  you 
a  speedy  and  safe  Journey  to  me.  Mr.  Pluck- 
rose  the  Bearer  of  this  going  for  Mrs.  Morris,  I 
have  engaged  him  to  proceed  on  to  Baltimore  to 
deliver  you  this;  I  wrote  you  this  morning 
to  bring  all  the  things  that  came  from  Boston  to 
this  place,  but  should  they  be  landed  before  you 
leave  Baltimore,  I  could  wish  you  would  present 
One  Quintal  of  the  Salt  Fish,  &  three  or  four 
Loaves  of  the  Sugar  to  Mr.  Sam'l  Purviance,  or 
in  case  they  should  not  be  landed,  leave  direc- 
tions to  have  those  articles  taken  out  &  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  P.  with  our  Compliments.  I  forget 
what  other  things  there  are,  but  if  you  choose  to 
make  presents  of  any  of  them,  I  pray  you  to  do 
it.  If  in  the  prosecution  of  your  Journey  you 
can  avoid  lodging  at  the  head  of  Elk,  I  wish  you 
would,  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  other  houses,  but 
this  mast  depend  on  Circumstances;  I  wish  to 
make  yor  journey  as  agreeable  as  possible.  Should 
any  Gentlemen  &  Ladies  accompany  you  out  of 
Town  do  send  McClosky  forward  to  order  a  hand- 
some Dinner  and  I  beg  you  will  pay  every  Ex- 
pencet  order  McClosky  to  direct  the  Landlord 
not  to  Receive  a  single  farthing  from  any  one  but 
by  your  Direction,  &  order  a  genteel  Dinner; 
plenty' — 

If  Mr.  Thomson  cannot  be  Ready  with  his 
Waggons  as  soon  as  you  are,  do  not  wait,  but 
part  of  the  Guard  with  an  Officer  must  attend 
yours,  &  part  be  left  to  guard  his,  I  only  wish  to 
have  you  here,  and  if  you  cannot  readily  attend 
to  the  Return  of  the  things  borrowed  of  Mr. 
Dugan,  leave  them  in  the  Care  of  some  trusty 
person  to  deliver  them  and  pay  him  for  his  trou- 
ble. Am  I  not  to  have  another  letter  from  you, 
surely  I  must.  I  shall  send  off  Mr.  Rush  a 
Tailor  to-morrow  or  next  day  to  meet  you.  I 
wish  I  could  do  better  for  you,  but  we  must  Ruff 
it;  I  am  so  harassed  with  applications,  &  have 
been  sending  off  Expresses  to  Call  all  the  Mem- 
bers here,  that  I  have  as  much  as  I  can  Turn  my 
hands  to;  I  don't  get  down  to  dinner,  Catch  a 
Bit,  I  write,  &  then  at  it  again  .  .  .  [the  writing  is 
illegible  here]  ...  if  it  promotes  the  cause  I  am 
happy,  do  beg  Mr.  Hillegas  to  send  some  money 
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by  my  Waggons,  or  I  shall  be  worn  out  with  ap- 
plications, pray  him  to  Take  pity  on  me,  I  have 
lent  my  own  Stock  already  to  stop  some  mouths. 

My  respects  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hilligas,  they 
must  excuse  my  not  writing  now,  I  have  not  seen 
their  son  since  he  deliver'd  me  your  Letter,  I 
ask'd  him  to  Call,  but  I  suppose  he  is  so  engaged 
with  his  Connections,  he  has  not  had  time,  I 
could  wish  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  him  any 
Service  for  the  great  regard  I  bear  to  his  worthy 
Parents,  I  assure  you  I  really  love  them,  I  wish 
they  were  Coming  with  you,  I  could  then  have  a 
Family  where  I  could  with  pleasure  go,  &  ask 
them  a  hundred  Questions,  &  take  a  thousand 
Liberties  with  them,  that  I  cannot  do  in  any 
Family  nov;  here,  I  shall  Regret  their  absence, 
but  I  am  Determin'd  to  make  a  point  of  having 
them  up,  for  I  cannot  attend  to  the  applications 
that  are  made  to  me  in  consequence  of  the 
Treasurer's  absence;  he  must  come,  &  shall  come 
if  I  have  any  Influence. 

Lucy  &  Nancy  call'd  on  me,  I  was  busy  over 
papers,  we  drank  a  glass  together  to  our  Balti- 
more Friends,  I  waited  on  them  home,  &  re- 
turn'd  to  my  Cottage;  Jo  comes  in  with  a  plate 
of  minc'd  Veal,  that  I  must  stop,  I  shall  take  the 
plate  in  one  hand,  the  knife  in  the  other,  without 
cloath,  or  any  Comfort,  &  Eat  a  little  &  then  to 
writing,  for  I  have  not  Room  on  the  Table  to  put 
a  plate,  I  am  up  to  the  eyes  in  papers.  Adieu 
for  the  present. 

The  Inclos'd  Letter  Lucy  just  sent  me  for  you. 
—  Supper  is  over,  no  Relish,  nor  shall  I  till  I 
have  you  here,  &  I  wish  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hilligas  to 
join  us  at  Supper  on  Tuesday  Eveng,  when  I 
shall  expect  you.  I  shall  have  Fires  made  & 
everything  ready  for  yor  Reception,  the'  I  don't 
mean  to  hurry  you  beyond  measure,  do  as  you 
like,  don't  fatigue  yourself  in  Travelling  too  fast. 
I  keep  Josh  on  trial,  he  promises  Reformation,  he 
knows  fully  his  fate.  My  best  Regards  to  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Purviance,  to  Mr.  Lay  &  Family,  Capt. 
Nicholson  &  wife,  Mr.  Stewart  &  wife  &  all 
Friends.  Tell  Mr.  Purviance  &  Capt.  Nicholson 
I  shall  write  them  fully  in  a  day  or  two  and  De- 
termine all  matters  to  their  satisfaction,  I  am  so 
worried  that  I  cannot  even  steal  time  to  write 
them  now.  Tell  Mr.  Purviance  I  Rec'd  his  Let- 
ter by  Post  and  will  forward  the  Letters  he  In- 
clos'd me  to  Boston  &  Newbury  to-morrow.  Pray 
let  Dr.  Wisenhall  know  that  I  Rec'd  his  Letter, 
&  am  much  obliged  for  his  attention  to  the  Child, 
&  that  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  for  the 
Gentleman  who  he  mentions  in  his  Letter,  you 
will  Recompense  him  for  Calling  to  see  the  Child. 

Remember  me  to  all  in  the  Family.  If  Nancy 
inclines  to  come  in  the  Waggon,  &  you  like  it  she 
may  Come,  do  as  you  like  in  every  instance,  my 
love  to  Miss  Katy,  tell  her  if  anything  is  left  be- 
hind, I  shall  have  at  her,  for  she  Ransack'd  when 
we  left  Philad'a.  &  She  must  do  the  same  now  — 

The  Opinion  of  some  seems  to  be  that  the 
Troops  will  leave  New  York,  where  bound  none 
yet  know;  one  thing  I  know  that  they  can't  at 
present  come  here,  perhaps  they  are  going  to 
Boston,  or  up  North  River.  Time  will  discover. 
Never  fear,  we  shall  get  the  day  finally  with  the 
smiles  of  heaven. 

Do  Take  precious  Care  of  our  dear  little  Lydia. 


Adieu,  I  long  to  see  you;  Take  Care  of  your- 
self;   I  am,  My  Dear  Girl 

Yours  most  affectionate 

John  Hancock. 
Do  let  Harry   Buy  &  bring  I  or  2  Bushells  of 
Parsnips.     Bring  all  the  wine,  none  to  be  got  here. 

The  Mr.  Hilligas  so  often  mentioned 
in  this  letter  was  Michael  Hilligas,  who 
was  then  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
which  office  he  held  until  1789.  He  was 
a  prominent  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1728. 
He  was  active  in  political  affairs,  and 
served  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  from 
1763  to  1775,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  organized  chiefly  for  the  relief 
of  the  government.  Mrs.  Hilligas  was 
also  from  Philadelphia,  and  her  maiden 
name  was  Henrietta  Bonde ;  to  her 
General  Washington  addressed  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  efficient  aid  rendered  to  his 
soldiers,  in  the  way  of  sending  them 
clothes,  etc.  The  child,  "little  Lydia," 
frequently  referred  to,  died  in  infancy. 
Another  child,  a  boy,  born  at  a  little  later 
period,  and  who  is  referred  to  in  the 
third  letter,  also  died  when  quite  young. 

The  British  troops  did  finally  come  to 
Philadelphia,  and  captured  it,  but  not 
until  about  six  months  after  the  date  of 
Hancock's  letter ;  however,  as  Burgoyne 
had  surrendered  but  a  few  days  before, 
there  was  no  need  for  the  President  of 
Congress  to  eat  his  cheering  words, 
"  Never  fear,  we  shall  get  the  day  finally, 
with  the  smiles  of  Heaven." 

By  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  third 
and  last  letter,  the  smiles  of  Heaven  had 
grown  still  brighter,  and  the  day  was 
beginning  to  dawn.  The  French  alliance 
had  been  formed,  and  England  herself 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  her  struggle 
against  American  independence  was 
hopeless.  Lord  Rockingham  desired  to 
"  convince  the  public  of  the  impossibility 
of  going  on  with  the  war;"  and  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1778,  Fox  spoke  against 
its  continuance,  and  would  have  had 
England  "  instantly  declare  their  ( the 
United  States'  )  independence."  Con- 
way asserted  in  open  parliament,  "  It  has 
been  proved  to  demonstration  that  there 
is  no  other  method  of  having  peace  with 
them  but  by  acknowledging  them  to  be 
what   they  really  are,  and  what   they  are 
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determined     to     remain,  —  independent 
states." 

Notwithstanding  the  brightness  of  the 
outlook,  however,  John  Hancock,  in  the 
third  and  last  letter,  herewith  given,  ap- 
pears to  be  depressed.  There  seem  to 
be  some  small  clouds  upon  his  domestic 
horizon,  which  even  the  bright  sun  of 
liberty,  now  beginning  to  shine  upon  his 
country,  could  not  dispel.  Most  of  them 
Dolly  had  caused,  and  so  Dolly  alone 
could  remove  them ;  she  had  again  been 
remiss  in  her  duty  to  her  lord,  and  had 
not  answered  his  letters,  and  of  course  he 
was  justly  indignant.  It  creates  a  suspi- 
cion that  Dolly  could  not  spell,  such  an 
objection  does  she  seem  to  have  to  put 
herself  down  in  writing.  Indeed,  this 
third  letter  bears  witness  that  her  lord 
and  master  had  just  reason  for  complaint. 

York  Town,  June  23rd,  1778. 

My  Dearest  Dolly  :  —  Mr.  Taylor  having 
agreeably  to  his  wish  been  Charg'd  with  some 
Dispatches  for  our  Commissioners  in  France,  sets 
off  for  Boston  immediately,  &  to  Sail  from  thence 
as  Soon  as  the  Packett  is  ready,  by  him  I  embrace 
the  oppor'y  of  writing  you,  altho'  I  wrote  you 
Two  Letters  the  Day  before  yesterday,  &  this  is 
my  Seventh  Letter,  &  not  one  word  have  I  heard 
from  you  since  your  departure  from  Boston.  I 
am  as  well  as  the  peculiar  scituation  of  this  place 
will  admit,  but  I  can  by  no  means  in  Justice  to 
myself  continue  long  under  such  disagreeable  Cir- 
cumstances, I  mean  in  point  of  Living,  the  mode 
is  so  very  different  from  what  I  have  been  always 
accustom'd  to,  that  to  continue  it  long  would  pre- 
judice my  health  exceedingly.  This  moment  the 
Post  arriv'd,  and  to  my  very  great  Surprise  &  Dis- 
appointment not  a  single  line  from  Boston;  I  am 
not  much  dispos'd  to  Resent,  but  it  feels  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  be  slighted  and  neglect'd  by  those 
from  whom  I  have  a  degree  of  Right  to  expect 
different  Conduct;  I  would  have  hir'd  any  one  to 
have  sent  a  few  Lines  just  to  let  me  know  the 
State  of  your  health,  but  I  must  Endeavor  not  to 
be  so  Anxious  &  be  as  easy  as  some  others  seem 
to  be.  I  will  expect  no  letters  nor  write  any,  & 
then  there  will  be  no  Disappointment;  So  much 
for  that.  To  be  serious,  I  shall  write  no  more  till 
I  hear  from  you,  this  is  agreeable  to  my  former 
promise.  It  really  is' not  kind,  when  you  must  be 
sensible  that  I  must  have  been  very  anxious  about 
you  &  the  little  one.  Devote  a  little  time  to  write 
me,  it  will  please  me  much  to  hear  of  you,  I  am 
sure  you  are  dispos'd  to  oblige  me,  &  I  pray  I  may 
not  be  disappointed  in  my  opinion  of  your  Dis- 
position. 

I  hope  this  will  meet  you  tolerably  Recover'd 
from  your  late  Confinement,  I  wish  to  hear  of 
your  being  below  Stairs  &  able  to  take  the  care  of 
our  Dear  little  one.  I  am  much  concern'd  about 
your  improving  the  fine  Season  in  Riding.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  take  hir'd  horses  &  leave  you  mine, 


but  I  beg  you  spare  no  Cost  in  Riding  for  the 
Establishment  and  Continuance  of  your  health, 
hire  horses  whenever  you  are  dispos'd  to  Ride,  be 
as  frugal  &  prudent  in  other  matters  as  is  con- 
sistent with  our  Scituation;  I  wish  to  know  every 
Occurrence  since  my  departure,  pray  be  particular 
as  to  your  health  in  your  Letters  &  give  me  an 
exact  state  of  little  John.  Does  Mrs.  Brackett  in- 
tend continuing  with  you?  I  beg  she  may  at 
least  untill  my  Return.  My  love  to  her,  pray  her 
to  take  great  care  of  the  little  fellow.  As  soon  as 
the  City  of  Philada  is  cleansed,  I  judge  Congress 
will  remove  thither,  &  as  soon  as  we  have  got 
over  the  important  Business  now  before  Congress 
I  shall  solicit  leave  to  Return  home,  as  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  so  many  of  our  Members  to  be 
here,,  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

As  I  have  wrote  so  many  Letters  &  see  no  Re- 
turns, &  as  I  am  called  to  attend  Congress,  I  must 
Refer  you  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  every  particular  rela- 
tive to  our  Scituation. 

My  regards  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bant,  my  Brother  & 
Sister,  &  indeed  to  all  Friends  as  if  nam'd. 
Remember  me  to  Sprigs  and  Harry,  &  all  in  the 
Family. 

Do  let  me  have  frequent  Letters,  you  will 
oblige  me  much.  My  best  wishes  ever  attend 
you  for  the  highest  Felicity,  &  I  am  with  the 
utmost  Affection  and  Love. 

Yours  for  ever, 

John  Hancock. 

Think  of  it — seven  letters  to  Dorothy 
and  not  one  from  her  in  return  !  No 
wonder  the  patriot  shows  that  he  is  some- 
what out  of  patience.  No  matter  how 
much  philosophers  may  extol  golden 
silence,  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is 
far  more  exasperating  than  the  most  cut- 
ting speech.  Perhaps  John  Hancock 
carried  his  threat  into  execution,  and 
wrote  no  more  letters  to  the  irresponsive 
Dorothy.  I  have  seen  no  letter  from  him 
to  her  bearing  a  later  date,  and  I  have 
never  had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  any 
letter  from  her  at  all. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  leaders 
of  great  undertakings  are  so  absorbed 
with  single  ideas  as  to  be  perfectly  ob- 
livious to  the  smaller  things  of  life  :  it 
is  comforting  to  find  that  they,  too,  are 
sharers  of  our  small  everyday  troubles ; 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  absolute 
panacea,  not  even  the  possession  of  a 
great  idea,  nor  yet  even  its  success. 
When  the  war  had  been  fought  and  won, 
no  doubt,  John  Hancock  was  in  a  great 
state  of  elation  over  the  success  of  the 
idea  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself;  but 
no  mere  elation  can  annihilate  the  petty 
worries.  Does  Dolly  refuse  to  answer 
letters,  or  does  Dolly  prepare  a  bad  din- 
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ner,  who  can  imagine  that  the  patriot's 
elation  could  stand  the  strain?  Truly  has 
it  been  said  that  to-day's  dinner  is  more 
important  than  yesterday's   revolution. 

After  the  war,  the  Hancocks  lived  in 
Boston,  in  the  old  Hancock  mansion  on 
Beacon  Street,  and  there  dispensed  a  lav- 
ish hospitality  ;  some  anecdotes  concern- 
ing their  method  of  life  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Reminiscences"  of  Gen.  Wm.  H. 
Sumner,  published  in  the  JVew  England 
Genealogical  Review.  After  John  Han- 
cock's death,  his  widow  married  Captain 
James  Scott ;  and  it  is  as  Mrs.  Scott  that 
she  figures  in  General  Sumner's  "  Remi- 
niscences." Notwithstanding  her  aversion 
to  letter  writing,  she  appears  to  have  been 
quite  talkative,  and  relates  several  anec- 
dotes of  her  first  husband. 


"Mrs.  Scott,"  says  Sumner,  "spoke  freely  of 
the  character  of  Mr.  Hancock,  and  said  he  would 
always  have  his  orders  executed  through  life; 
that  he  always  kept  open  house;  and  spoke  of  his 
entertainment  of  the  French  officers  and  others 
at  the  time  the  French  fleet  was  in  Boston.  The 
poor  cook,  she  said,  was  worn  out,  and  could  not 
set  to  picking  turkeys  every  night  after  getting  a 
great  dinner,  and  the  feathers  were  sometimes 
visible  on  the  poultry  upon  the  table.  Mr.  II. 
was  mortified  at  this,  and  to  cure  the  cook, 
directed  a  turkey  to  be  roasted  with  the  feathers 
on.  This  was  actually  done,  and  the  turkey 
caught  fire  on  the  spit,  and  the  feathers  when  they 
were  burnt  down  to  the  quill,  popped  off  with 
such  a  noise,  and  made  a  stench  which  annoyed 
everybody  in  the  house  but  Mr.  H.,  who,  though 
confined  upstairs  with  the  gout,  affected  not  to 
smell  it.  The  experiment  was  successful,  and  the 
poor  cook  was  obliged,  nolens  volens,  to  be  care- 
ful of  pin  feathers  after  that,  and  to  have  the  tur- 
keys well  singed." 

Mrs.  Scott   retained    her   fondness  for 
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society  even  in  her  old  age  ;  and  during 
her  last  illness,  it  is  said,  she  amused  her- 
self by  making  up  parties  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  be  guests  at  her  table.  The 
guests  came,  perhaps,  to  her  house  once 
more  ;  but  only  to  sit  about  her  funeral 
board. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Hancock  or  Mrs. 
Scott  was  not  as  ready  with  her  pen  as 
she  seems  to  have  been  with  her  tongue, 
for  she  might  have  left  some  most  inter- 
esting reminiscences ;  but  perhaps  she 
was  wise  in  not  leaving  letters  behind  her, 
since  letters,  if  preserved,  are  sure  to  be 
read  by  many  more  than  the  one  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  Could  John 
Hancock  have  known  that  a  century  after 
the  writing,  these  three  letters  of  his 
would  still  exist  and  be  read,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  have  made  them  very  different ; 


but  he  would  not  have  given  us  so  true 
an  insight  into  the  domestic  side  of  his 
character. 

Curious,  that  these  fragile,  unimportant 
little  missives  should  have  so  long  survived 
the  writer's  pomp  and  state,  bearing  that 
same  bold  signature  that  upon  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  seems  to  fling 
an  everlasting  defiance  to  tyranny  ! 
When  John  Hancock  affixed  his  signature 
to  that  document,  exclaiming,  "  I  write  so 
that  George  the  Third  may  read  without 
his  spectacles,"  he  did  not  write  his 
name  in  sand.  The  memory  of  his  deeds 
may  fade,  his  glory  be  dimmed  by  the 
brighter  stars  in  our  firmanent ;  but  his 
name  is  immortal  and  to  be  read  upon 
the  Declaration  "  without  spectacles"  by 
every  lover  of  liberty,  and  by  every 
would-be  tyrant. 


FROM    A    SKETCH    IN    CLAY    BY    WILLIAM    ORDWAY   PARTRIDGE. 
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[From  his  address  at  the  Banquet  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston,  in  commemoration  of  his  70th  birthday.] 

OME  of  my  friends  who  have  spoken  have  given  a  hint  which  I 
wish  to  follow.  It  is  a  hint  at  what  is  the  real  opportunity  of  a 
Boston  boy,  of  a  Massachusetts  man,  or  of  a  citizen  of  America, 
as  you  please.  We  are  all  in  one  boat,  gentlemen  and  ladies  ; 
we  cannot  help  ourselves,  and  we  do  not  want  to.  We  are  all 
born  Americans,  and  we  do  belong  to  this  country.  Yet,  as 
somebody  said  just  now,  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  you 
spoke  of  the  people,  you  spoke  of  a  down-at-the-bottom  set. 
Shakespeare  always  speaks  with  entire  contempt  of  "  the  people," 
as  something  to  despise.  We  have  turned  all  that  over,  bottom  up.  The  People  is 
sovereign  here,  the  People  is  the  fountain  of  honor  here.  It  won't  much  do  for  us 
to  be  laughing  and  sneering  at  the  people,  saying,  "This  people  which  knoweth  not 
the  law  is  accurst."  That  is  what  Pharisees  say  still ;  but  you  and  I  are  in  the  boat 
with  the  people  —  the  People  with  a  large  P  ■  and  the  People  is  the  sovereign  of 
this  country.  Now  I  would  say  to  anybody,  even  as  unable  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  life  as  I  know  I  am  —  a  person  as  unphilosophical  as  I  know  I  am,  a  per- 
son who  is  not  able  to  make  plans  any  better  than  I  can  —  that  he  had  better  recog- 
nize that  he  is  a  child  of  the  public,  that  he  does  belong  to  this  people,  and  that,  as 
long  as  he  is  in  America,  he  must  try,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  every  wink 
of  his  eyebrow  and  with  every  motion  of  his  hand,  he  must  try  to  improve  the  con- 
dition in  which  this  sovereign  lives,  for  this  sovereign  is  going  to  be  his  ruler.  I 
had  a  visit  a  year  ago  from  a  charming  gentleman,  one  of  the  queen's  representa- 
tives ;  he  had  been  calling  on  the  president  at  Washington.  He  said  he  was  glad 
that  he  could  meet  the  ruler  of  this  great  nation.  I  turned  upon  him,  not  madly, 
but  severely,  and,  said  I,  "  The  president  never  told  you  he  was  the  ruler  of  this 
nation.  The  president  is  the  servant  of  this  nation.  The  sovereign  gives  the  orders 
to  the  ministry,  and  the  president  is  the  head  of  the  ministry.  And  the  trouble  with 
you  English  gentlemen  is  that  you  are  always  seeking  for  analogies  where  analogies 
do  not  exist.     You  do  not  understand  where  the  sovereignty  of  America  lies." 

Sixty  years  ago,  people  did  not  talk  in  this  way.  Sixty  years  ago  our  people  did 
not  study  at  French  and  German  and  Russian  fountains  as  much  as  they  do  now,  and 
it  was  better  for  them  in  some  respects.  And  it  was  then  distinctly  understood  that 
the  People  is  the  sovereign.  From  this  there  happened  a  matter  which  is  the  real 
text  on  which  I  am  speaking  now.  From  this  it  happened  that  there  was,  is,  and 
will  be,  in  this  country,  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Church  and  its  duties  and 
the  State  and  its  duties  than  has  ever  existed  in  any  other  since  Christianity  was  born. 
And  if  you  want  to  knowwhat  Mr.  Hale  is  talking  about  this  evening,  gentlemen  of 
the  press,  you  may  say  he  is  talking  about  the  relationship  of  Church  and  State.  You 
may  go  to  almost  any  discussion  in  a  debating  society,  you  may  read  almost  any 
newspaper,  and  you  will  find  it  said  that,  fortunately  for  us,  the  Church  and  State  are 
separated  by  the  whole  sky.  That  is  as  you  happen  to  look  at  things.  It  is  the  same 
Sovereign  who  chooses  a  presbytery  or  synod  to-day,  who  goes  to-morrow  to  a  town- 
meeting  to  vote  for  governor.     It  is  the  same  Sovereign  who  chooses  the  standing 
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committee  of  the  South  Congregational  Church  as  it  is  who  votes  for  Mr.  Cleveland 
or  for  Mr.  Harrison.  The  Sovereign  chooses  on  one  day  to  attend  to  those  arrange- 
ments for  worship,  for  education,  and  hospitality,  which  we  call  the  Church,  and  on 
the  next  day  the  same  Sovereign  chooses  to  attend  to  those  arrangements  for 
worship,  hospitality,  and  education,  which  we  choose  to  call  the  State.  But  the 
duties  are  discharged  by  the  very  same  Sovereign,  and  the  name  of  that  sovereign  is 
the  People. 

Let  me  thank  those  gentlemen  who  have  understood,  in  speaking  of  me,  that 
whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  has  been  in  loyal  fidelity  to  the  profession  which  I 
believe  my  dear  mother  chose  for  me  on  the  day  I  was  born,  and  which  I  thank  God 
always  that  she  chose  for  me.  Some  one  said  to  me  to-day,  that  the  great  word 
ministry  does  not  have  its  full  worth  given  to  it,  and  I  think  this  may  be  so.  I  say 
to  my  assistants  when  I  engage  them,  "  I  will  ask  you  to  do  nothing  which  I  do  not 
do  myself;  but  if  it  be  necessary  I  will  black  John  Flaherty's  boots  or  I  will  put  up 
the  Widow  Flanagan's  stove."  And  I  have  never  known  a  young  man  shrink  from 
this  test. 

I  should  like  to  say,  before  I  sit  down,  that  the  range  of  life  over  which  my 
friends  have  laughed,  and  laughed  fairly  enough,  has  been  a  very  happy  range  to  me. 
I  like  this  wandering  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  I  will  do  it  till  I  die.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  that  range  of  life  is  possible  to  the  Christian  minister,  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  not  possible  to  the  man  in  any  other  calling.  I  like  to  say  that  to  young 
men  who  are  looking  forward  in  the  choice  of  their  profession.  If  we  can  philoso- 
phize, they  let  us  philosophize ;  if  we  can't  philosophize,  they  say,  "  O  well,  it  is  of 
no  sort  of  consequence  ;  he  can't  philosophize."  If  we  can  write  poetry,  they  let 
us  write  poetry ;  if  we  can't,  they  say,  "  O  well,  it  is  no  matter,  he  can't  write  poe- 
try." If  he  will  hit  a  head  whenever  he  sees  it,  with  the  best  blow  he  knows  how 
to  give  ;  if  he  will  speak  aloud  the  word  which  God  has  given  him  to  speak,  or  if  he 
will  sing  the  song  which  God  has  given  him  to  sing ;  if  he  will  take  care  not  to  sing 
when  God  has  given  him  no  song,  and  not  speak  when  God  has  given  him  no 
word,  and  to  hit  no  head  when  there  is  no  head  to  hit,  —  then,  I  think,  he  may  be 
sure  of  success  in  his  profession.  I  know  of  no  other  profession  which  gives  such 
range,  which  gives  such  hope,  and  which  gives  such  strength,  if  a  man  shall  live  to 
seventy  years. 


fate     1far     '-v^u^ey^     C     ^C      *f^" 
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At  this  time,  when  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  are  congratulating  Edward  Everett  Hale 
upon  his  seventieth  birthday,  the  congratulations 
of  the  New  England  Magazine  are  due  him  in 
a  very  special  maimer.  Except  for  him,  there 
would  not  be  a  New  England  Magazine.  It 
was  to  him  that  the  project  of  such  a  magazine, 
upon  its  present  basis,  was  first  broached,  and  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  be  first  broached  to 
him.  It  was  his  enthusiasm  for  the  idea,  his 
buoyant  faith  that,  amid  the  many  things  that 
claim  attention  in  these  busy  days,  there  was 
room  and  call  for  such  a  magazine,  planted  in  the 
New  England  soil,  filled  with  the  New  England 
air,  and  conserving  the  rich  material  of  our  New 
England  history  and  life,  while  reaching  out  into 
the  varied  fields  of  literature  and  politics  and  gen- 
eral American  development  so  far  as  consistent 
with  its  special  purpose  —  it  was  his  belief  in  this, 
and  the  impulse  which  he  gave,  which  made  the 
magazine  possible  and  brought  it  into  existence. 
The  present  editor  can  say,  at  any  rate,  that  nothing 
less  than  Mr.  Hale's  solicitations  and  his  glowing 
program  of  the  interests  that  could  be  served  by 
the  new  magazine  would  have  sufficed  to  draw 
him  into  its  service  —  and  he  is  not  yet  quite  sure 
whether  he  thanks  Mr.  Hale  or  owes  him  a 
grudge  for  his  solicitations.  Mr.  Hale  is  not 
only  a  "  double  "  man,  he  is  a  dozen  men.  His 
dozen  irons  can  all  be  kept  hot,  his  dozen  horses 
kept  abreast  and  all  on  the  gallop.  He  adds  an 
editorial  horse  to  his  team  here  or  there  with  the 
seeming  freedom  of  the  boy  adding  a  new  game 
to  his  repertoire.  To-day  he  is  two  editors,  yes- 
terday he  was  three.  We  have  just  been  find- 
ing out  that  at  one  time  he  was  "  the 
editorial  column  of  no  less  than  ten  news- 
papers." Ordinary  mortals,  with  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  careers  in  their  skins  or 
skill  to  handle  half  a  dozen  horses,  find  the 
editorial  horse  more  balky  and  troublesome  to 
the  rest  of  the  team  than  Mr.  Hale  finds  it; 
and  ordinary  mortals  of  spirit,  although  always 
bound  to  applaud  the  text  which  Mr.  Hale 
loves,  "  He  made  himself  of  no  reputation  and 
took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,"  do  not 
always  have  the  humility  for  the  self-effacement 
which  makes  the  editor's  life  the  most  modest 
and  passive  in  the  intellectual  community. 
"  Why,"  such  reluctate  in  their  impatient  hours, 
"this  miserable  serving  of  interests  at  second-hand, 
this  time  spent  in  dull  sifting,  when  the  book  is 
crying  to  be  born  or  one  might  be  talking  on  the 
platform  there?  "  In  such  hours  Mr.  Hale  simply 
mounts  his  seventh  horse  or  his  eleventh  and 
rides  away  to  write  a  stor^  or  a  life  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  The  Commonwealth,  or  Lend  a  Hand, 
or  Old  and  New  is  but  his  by-the-by. 

Concerning  Old  and  New  there  is  a  good 
story  which  he  likes  to  tell.  "  After  editing  Old 
and  ATeiv  as  well  as  I  could  for  five  years  and  a 
half,"  he  says,  "  I  turned  it  over  to  Scribner.     A 

month  afterwards  I  met [one  of  the  leading 

men  of  Boston],  who,  I  have  a  right  to  say,  is  my 


attached  and  dear  friend,  as  I  am  his.  He 
stopped  me  in  the  street  to  say,  '  I  hear  you  are 
publishing  a  magazine,  and  I  want  to  subscribe 
for  it.'  In  fact,  he  had  an  article  he  wanted  to 
send  me.  But  he  had  never  heard  of  the  maga- 
zine, though  he  had  lived  in  Boston  all  the 
time.  Strange  to  say,"  Mr.  Hale  added,  once 
telling  the  story,  "  this  has  given  me  great  cour- 
age ever  since.  If  a  real  friend  of  mine  could 
have  been  unconscious  of  the  best  work  which  I 
was  doing  for  nearly  six  years,  how  probable  it  is 
that  my  frequent  failures,  errors,  crimes,  and  sins 
of  omission  during  the  same  period  may  have 
escaped  anybody's  notice  !  " 

Eor  the  Editors'  Table  of  the  first  number  of 
the  New  England  Magazine,  Mr.  Hale  wrote 
the  following  introductory  word  : 

"  The  New  England  Magazine,  as  its  name  implies, 
attempts  to  express  the  ideas  of  New  Englanders,  and  to 
print  what  will  interest  them.  As  the  New  Englander  is 
now  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  the  ideas 
which  have  made  New  England  what  it  is  have  extended 
into  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  our  name  becomes  al- 
most synonymous  with  that  of  our  brilliant  monthly  ally, 
the  Cosmopolitan.  The  first  good  examples  of  modern 
constitutional  government  seem  to  have  been  those  given 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  in  the  transfer  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Charter  to  the  Bay,  in  the  wise  laying  of  foun- 
dations in  New  Haven  and  at  Hartford,  and,  to  speak  in 
general,  in  the  growth  of  the  little  New  England  States, 
which  were  independent  from  1620,  and  have  advanced  in 
their  study  of  the  principles  of  law  up  to  the  present  time. 
There  is  not  a  written  constitution  in  the  world  down  to 
those  as  late  as  that  of  Bulgaria  or  the  Orange  Free  State, 
but  the  careful  reader  finds  in  it  weapons  or  armor  which 
were  first  forged  in  the  New  England  workshops.  In  the 
world  of  politics,  then,  this  little  peninsula  may  claim  to 
have  exerted  a  sway  in  our  own  times  only  less  than 
Greece  exerted  over  the  civilized  world  in  the  centuries 
which  followed  her  great  success.  The  New  Englander 
again  inherits  the  roving  disposition  of  his  Norman  ances- 
try. '  He  hungers  for  the  horizon.'  The  late  President 
Garfield,  till  near  the  end  of  his  life,  was  ignorant  of  the 
steps  of  descent  by  which  his  lineage  ran  back  to  the  Puri- 
tans of  the  Bay.  When,  with  the  help  of  Senator  Hoar, 
he  worked  out  that  genealogy,  it  proved  that  ever  since 
Ensign  Garfield  '  left  Babel  behind  him,'  and  settled  in 
Watertown  in  Massachusetts  in  1630,  every  Garfield  of 
each  generation  had  moved  westward  and  established  a 
new  home.  In  most  instances  these  homes  were  on  '  mil- 
itary grants'  which  were  the  rewards  of  service  to  the 
State,  else  unpaid  for.  That  anecdote  is  not  exceptional. 
We  are  none  of  us  four  generations  from  the  log  cabin. 
We  have  all  in  our  blood  the  desire  to  establish  something 
new.  These  lines  will  be  read,  therefore,  by  New  Eng- 
landers on  every  coast,  of  the  Pacific,  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
of  all  other  oceans.  They  will  be  read  in  Australia,  in  the 
Samoan  Islands,  in  Niphon,  and  in  Alaska.  Thcv  will  be 
read  in  every  capital  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  They  will 
be  read  where  men  are  'pursuing  their  gigantic  same 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.'  They  will  be  read  by  men  on 
the  Banks,  who  are  still  using  the  privileges  of  their  fa- 
thers, which  their  fathers  maintained  in  war  successfully, 
^nd  which  no  diplomacy  has  sacrificed.  In  all  civilized 
and  in  all  uncivilized  lands,  the  New  Englander  is  to  be 
found." 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  back  to  these  words  at 
this  time  and  to  link  Mr.  Hale's  name  again  with 
the  magazine  while  we  let  its  pages  bring  their 
modest  tribute  among  the  many  tributes  with 
which  these  days  of  his  have  been  made  memor- 
able. In  the  range  and  relation  of  his  interests 
and  enthusiasms,  Mr.  Hale  certainly  represents 
the  things  for  which  the  New  England  MAGA- 
ZINE was  founded  and  for  which  it  aims  to  stand 
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better  than  any  other  New  England  man.  Strong 
in  his  local  attachments,  most  devoted  of  Boston 
patriots  and  of  Massachusetts  patriots,  these  nar- 
rower loves  are  always  episodes  and  servants  in 
his  broad  American  life.  Massachusetts  among 
our  states  is  precisely  that,  we  believe,  which 
is  proudest  of  her  own  life  and  history  and  insti- 
tutions, that  whose  children  are  most  affectionate, 
that  where  genuine  local  patriotism  is  strongest; 
yet  Massachusetts  among  our  states  has  been  pre- 
cisely that  which  has  seen  most  clearly  what  the 
true  hierarchy  of  patriotisms  is,  insisted  most 
stoutly  upon  the  proper  subordination  of  every 
notion  of  state  rights,  and  most  stoutly  kept  the 
national  idea  at  the  front.  So  Mr.  Hale,  New 
Englander  of  New  Englanders,  has  been  most 
American  of  Americans.  A  Boston  boy,  born 
just  across  the  street  from  the  graves  of  Sam 
Adams  and  Hancock  and  Revere,  learning  to 
walk  on  Boston  Common,  a  pupil  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  and  after  his  college  days  a  teacher 
there,  a  Harvard  student  at  thirteen  and  then  a 
Harvard  boy  all  the  rest  of  his  days,  leaving  the 
Boston  workshop  only  for  ten  years  in  "  the 
heart  of  the  Commonwealth,"  passing  his  whole 
life  besides  within  gunshot  of  the  spot  where  he 
was  born  —  here  surely  were  all  the  conditions 
for  the  Boston  "  provincialism  "  of  which  we 
hear  something  and  sometimes  have  to  say  some- 
thing. The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  less 
"  provincialism  "  in  Boston  than  in  any  other  of 
our  cities  —  every  city  having  its  own  peculiar 
stock  —  and  that  the  New  Englander  generally 
speaking  takes  a  broader  view  of  the  world  than 
anybody  else.  Yet  Boston  boys  of  Harvard 
training  there  have  been  whose  books  on  the 
buffalo  and  Oregon  are  not  in  the  libraries.  If 
this  Boston  boy  has  not  written  on  the  buffalo  and 
Oregon,  these  are  the  only  things  American  on 
which  he  has  not  written,  and  with  these  he  must 
surely  be  on  hearty  terms.  One  can  think  of 
few  places  where  he  would  not  be  likely  to  feel 
himself  more  at  home  than  his  hosts  —  whether 
it  be  among  Rhode  Island  spinners,  in  the  New 
York  literary  clubs,  with  senators  at  Washington, 
in  the  little  Ohio  college  town,  with  the  porter  of 
the  Pullman  car  upon  the  plains,  up  and  down 
California,  or  in  the  mining  camp  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  His  Boston  home  is  but  the  spot 
where  he  bubbled  up  into  consciousness;  and  from 
that  as  a  centre  his  life  has  spread  out  every- 
whither, —  Massachusetts,  New  England,  America, 
the  round  world,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  all 
validly  conquered  and  inhabited  together,  as  his 
circles  have  expanded  and  ever  expand.  There 
are  Boston  men  who  are  faithful  members  of  the 
Bostonian  Societv,  there  are  New  England  men 
who  are  excellent  geologists  or  authorities  on  the 
Shepherd  Kings,  there  are  Americans  whose 
books  on  heaven  and  hell  are  in  repute;  but  the 
interesting  and  charming  thing  about  Mr.  Hale  is 
that  he  has  jumped  none  of  life's  concentric  cir- 
cles, slighting  the  near  at  the  expense  of  the  far 
or  the  far  at  the  expense  of  the  near,  but  that  he 
lives  in  all  of  the  circles  all  the  time,  and  this  with 
his  whole  heart  and  inevitably.  One  cannot  think 
of  any  other  among  us  to  whom  Boston  Common 
savs  so  much  out  of  its  long  past  on  these  May 
mornings;    yet  as  he  walks  joyously  through  it, 


missing  none  of  its  message,  he  is  perhaps  think- 
ing chiefly  of  what  he  shall  say  to  the  Tolstoi 
Club  to-night  about  the  London  County  Council. 
He  seldom  misses,  we  think,  a  meeting  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society;  yet  on  the  ride  to  Worces- 
ter he  is  probably  making  notes  on  Pan-Ameri- 
canism, or  it  may  be  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
Worcester  County  or  of  North  Conway — for,  al- 
though not  everybody  knows  it,  he  is  as  enthusi- 
astic a  naturalist  as  antiquarian  or  politician,  and 
it  was  he  who,  when  the  great  Harvard  Book  was 
published,  contributed  the  chapter  on  "  The  Na- 
tural History  Society." 

Mr.  Hale  in  a  word  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
an  all-round  man.  When  he  went  to  Exeter,  to 
give  one  of  the  lectures  in  the  notable  course  of 
lectures  given  to  the  Phillips  Academy  boys  in 
1887,  and  afterwards  published,  he  took  for  his 
subject,  "  Physical,  Mental,  and  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises." He  is  himself  a  rare  illustration  of  a  life 
whose  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  powers  are 
all  kept  in  active  and  harmonious  exercise.  He 
not  only  exercises  vigorously  —  he  sleeps  vigor- 
ously. He  likes  to  tell  of  how  he  once  went  all 
through  the  West  lecturing  on  "  Sleep,"  with  il- 
lustrations by  the  audience.  We  cannot  imagine 
Mr.  Hale  ever  having  a  sleepy  audience  or  a 
wearied  auditor.  There  are  few  men  so  busy  as 
he,  who  do  not  show  a  restlessness  or  irritability 
of  some  sort,  that  makes  those  who  meet  them 
restless  and  irritable,  too;  but  this  busiest  of  men 
always  impresses  one  as  having  plenty  of  time 
and  talent  for  leisure.  .  Perhaps  it  is  because  he 
holds  it  to  be  one  of  the  "  necessities  "  to  sleep 
ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  because  he 
knows  how,  when  he  takes  a  holiday,  to  make  a 
business  of  taking  a  holiday,  just  as  he  knows 
how,  when  he  has  to  write  a  sermon,  to  put  his 
mind  entirely  upon  writing  a  sermon. 

People  criticise  Mr.  Hale  for  his  imperious 
versatility  and  the  almost  unlimited  range  of  his 
activities.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  if  he  had  done 
less  he  might  have  done  more  —  and  very  likely 
he  often  says  it  to  himself  and  gets  mad  at 
himself  for  the  moment  for  scattering  his  fire. 
Many  of  us  who  study  history  get  mad  at  him  for 
the  moment  as  we  note  this  bit  of  carelessness 
and  that  on  his  vital  and  fascinating  page.  But 
who  of  us  would  venture  to  make  Mr.  Hale  over, 
or  risk  a  hint  as  to  how  he  should  be  made  over? 
We  should  have  a  poor  creature  compared  with 
what  we  have  —  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  gift 
of  the  gods.  "  I  should  like  to  say,  before  I  sit 
down,"  he  said  at  the  recent  dinner  at  the  Ven- 
dome,  "  that  the  range  of  life  over  which  my 
friends  have  laughed,  and  laughed  fairly  enough, 
has  been  a  very  happy  range  to  me.  I  like  this 
wandering  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  I  will 
do  it  till  I  die."      And  we  all  hope  that  he  will. 

When  one  really  pauses  to  consider  the  range 
of  Mr.  Hale's  interests  and  activities,  over  and 
above  his  constant,  regular  work  as  a  preacher 
and  a  philanthropist,  one  is  certainly  amazed. 
His  stories  alone  fill  several  volumes  —  and  is  it 
not  right  to  say  that  no  American  has  written 
better  Christmas  stories  or  cleverer  short  stones 
altogether  than  he?  He  has  written  some  of  the 
best  ballads  which  we  have.  He  has  written 
histories  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Spain;    he  has 
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written  lives  of  Columbus  and  Washington  and 
Franklin;  he  has  written  a  Naval  History  of  the 
American  Revolution;  he  has  written  of  Hawkins 
and  Drake  and  Magellan,  of  Philip's  War  and 
the  Hessian  Flags  and  Nathan  Hale;  of  Coronado 
and  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  and  of  the  Cos- 
mogony of  Dante  and  Columbus;  he  has  written 
several  volumes  of  practical  advice  for  young 
people  —  on  "How  to  do  it,"  "What  Career," 
"The  Choice  of  Books"  ;  his  interest  in  social 
and  industrial  reform  has  borne  fruit  in  such 
books  as  "  Sybaris,"  "  How  they  lived  at  Hamp- 
ton," and  "  Workingmen's  Homes  "  ;  and  there 
is  a  great  literature  including  works  like  "Ten 
times  One  is  Ten  "  and  "  In  His  Name,"  which 
we  will  not  attempt  to  classify.  In  writing  his- 
torv,  he  bves  to  get  close  to  the  actors  of  history 
and  let  us  hear  their  words.  His  "  Stories  of  Ad- 
venture told  by  Adventurers,"  "  Stories  of  Dis- 
covery told  by  Discoverers,"  "  Stories  of  the  Sea 
told  by  Sailors,"  and  "  Stories  of  War  told  by 
Soldiers,"  all  get  their  charm  from  this  first-hand 
quality.  He  has  not  only  written  history  —  he 
has  acted  history.  Few  things  in  his  recent 
speeches  have  been  more  impressive  than  his 
words  upon  the  influence  of  the  Civil  War  upon 
his  own  life.  Mr.  McElroy  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  speaking  at  the  banquet  the  other  even- 
ing, said :  "  When  the  Kansas  trouble  was  at  its 
most  burning  stage  (I  may  be  telling  an  old  news- 
paper secret,  but  Mr.  Greeley  is  not  here  to  chide 
me),  the  foremost  editorial  articles  were  written 
by  Mr.  Hale.  The  Tribune  got  the  credit  and 
he  did  the  work."  Students  of  those  stirring 
antebellum  days  will  not  neglect  Mr.  Hale's 
work  on  "  Kansas  and  Nebraska,"  written  in  1854, 
nor  his  introduction  to  Thayer's  History  of  the 
Kansas  Crusade. 

Perhaps  but  little  that  Mr.  Hale  has  written 
will  live  long  —  although  we  think  that  a  proper 
edition  of  his  best  things,  rightly  grouped,  would 
have  a  good  chance.  Perhaps  only  "  A  Man 
without  a  Country  "  will  become  a  classic.  But 
it  is  not  as  a  literary  man  that  Mr.  Hale  is  to  be 
judged;  for  even  literature  has  been  with  him  for 
the  most  part  a  by-the-by,  an  instrument.  We 
remember  a  word  of  Mr.  Howells's,  when  the  talk 
ran  on  Mr.  Hale  and  his  brilliant  writing,  and 
there  was  regret  that,  with  his  immense  literary 
talent  and  his  masterly  single  accomplishments, 
he  had  not  produced  more  that  will  take  its 
place  in  literature.  "  It  is  not  so,"  said  Mr. 
Hovvells,  "that  we  should  look  at  Mr.  Hale;  he 
is  more  than  a  literary  man  —  he  is  a  great  citi- 
zen." This,  we  think,  is  the  true  word,  the  word 
to  emphasize.  He  is  a  great  citizen.  He  is 
Boston's  greatest  citizen  to-day.  His  life  is  ex- 
plained, the  whole  variety  falls  into  unity,  when 
we  say  and  see  that  his  aim  has  been  to  make  his 
city,  his  state,  his  nation,  precincts  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  He  has  poured  out  his  life  and 
genius  for  his  own  day  and  own  people.  Had  he 
chosen  to  be  a  man  of  letters  pure  and  simple,  he 
would  have  taken  place  in  our  highest  rank.  Had 
he  chosen  to  be  a  journalist  pure  and  simple, 
Greeley  would  not  have  been  more  influential. 
As  a  preacher,  he  has  few  equals  in  rousing  and 
edifying  power.  Through  the  hundreds  of  "  Ten 
times  One  "  clubs  which  owe  to  him  their  impulse 


he  has  almost  become  the  founder  of  a  new  church. 
And  club  and  sermon,  article  and  book  have  all  had 
one  aim  and  end — a  better,  brighter,  and  more 
beautiful  society,  a  more  heavenly  civic  life.  It  was 
natural  that,  when  his  heart  was  full  at  the  late 
commemoration,  he  should  fall  at  once  to  talking 
about  Church  and  State,  talking  politics  in  a  re- 
ligious way  and  talking  religion  in  a  political  way; 
for  this  is  what  he  has  been  doing  all  his  life,  and 
it  is  for  this  that  he  has  lived. 

It  is  this  insight  into  the  common  end  and  aim  of 
Church  and  State,  this  insight  that  we  are  all  our 
brothers'  keepers,  in  whatever  way  we  look  at  it, 
that  our  duties  to  our  brothers  are  no  less  sacred  and 
no  less  commanding  as  citizens  than  the  churchman 
may  feel  his  to  be  as  churchman  to  his  fellow- 
churchmen,  that  has  made  Mr.  Hale  so  natural  and 
outspoken  a  champion  of  the  socialistic  movement 
of  our  time.  It  is  this  that  has  made  him  a  great 
radical  altogether.  There  are  those  who  do  not 
know  that  he  is  a  radical.  We  have  heard  him 
spoken  of  fondly  in  his  own  church  circles  as  a 
conservative.  His  love  for  the  fathers,  his  tender- 
ness for  beautiful  tradition,  the  historic  taste  and 
literary  habit,  the  reverent  spirit,  all  make  the  old 
word  sweet  and  natural  to  his  tongue;  but  there 
is  no  man  among  religious  men  who  builds  so 
little  upon  a  phrase  and  who  goes  so  directly  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  easy  to  find  men 
who  are  "  radical  "  on  some  one  point  —  they  are 
a  cheap  lot.  It  is  hard  to  find  an  all-round  radi- 
cal—  one  who  is  everywhere  thinking  of  the 
root  of  the  matter.  Radical  often  enough  is  a 
name  earned  simply  by  bold  irreverence,  by 
superficial  adventurers  trampling  round  in  rich 
inheritances  whose  value  they  do  not  understand. 
These  are  not  radicals,  but  labials.  The  true 
radical  may  indeed  stamp  his  foot  on  the  inheri- 
tance; but  another  may  do  it  only  in  his  capacity 
as  an  uneducated  man  or  a  fool.  There  are  men 
who  are  called  radicals  and  think  themselves  so  be- 
cause they  have  found  out  that  Christ  did  not  turn 
water  into  wine  at  Cana  of  Galilee.  Their  re- 
ligion often  consists  exclusively  of  pride  at  having 
found  out  that  momentous  fact;  and  they  pity  the 
Baptist  brother  or  the  High  Church  brother  round 
the  corner,  who,  unfortunate  believers  in  a  hun- 
dred miracles,  are  giving  their  whole  lives  to  men 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  of  Galilee.  Go  to  this 
"  radical "  for  help  in  the  movement  against  the 
buttressed  social  wrong,  and  you  will  get  but  the 
cold  shoulder  and  find  him  a  sharer  in  every 
"vested  interest"  but  Cana  wine;  while  the 
benighted  brother  whom  he  pities,  caring  nothing 
for  odium  or  opprobrium  or  himself,  is  helping  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down,  that  justice  may  be 
done  and  wrongs  be  righted,  however  conven- 
tional social  prejudices  or  orthodox  political 
economy  have  to  be  faced  and  have  to  suffer. 
This  man  and  not  the  other  belongs  to  Mr.  Hale's 
church,  and  Mr.  Hale  to  his  :  and  this  is  the  true 
radical,  because  he  is  radical  about  what  is  sub- 
stantial; the  other,  about  what  is  accidental. 

His  insight  into  the  common  end  and  aim  of 
Church  and  State  is  what  gives  Mr.  Hale  such 
enthusiasm  for  the  Puritan  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, such  true  understanding  of  them,  and  such 
fine  sympathy  with  their  best  thinkers.  At  home 
in  every  field  of  history,  he  never  seems  quite  so 
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much  or  so  happily  at  home  as  when  with  Win- 
throp  in  old  Boston  or  with  the  men  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth.  Few  more  inspiring  essays 
have  been  written  by  any  of  our  American  his- 
torical scholars  than  Mr.  Hale's  essay  twenty 
years  ago  on  "  Puritan  Politics  of  England  and 
New  England."  Here,  while  yet  there  was  no 
monument  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  England,  Mr. 
Hale  proposed  one  for  New  England;  and  in 
securing  a  portrait  of  Cromwell  for  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House,  the  present  year,  he  has,  in  a 
measure,  realized  his  long-cherished  thought.  It 
is  for  the  rare  union  of  idealism  and  energy,  of 
reverence  and  boldness,  of  politics  and  religion, 
of  brotherhood  and  common  sense,  that  Mr.  Hale 
loves  the  Puritan  —  and  in  the  rare  union  of  these 
that  he  is  the  Puritan.  For  that  is  what  he  is  — 
the  developed  and  purified  Puritan,  the  Puritan 
humanized  and  cleared  of  what  was  one-sided  and 
unlovely  in  him. 

Of  Mr.  Hale's  personal  influence, the  charm  of  his 
conversation,  his  unfailing  kindliness  and  vivacity, 
his  indefatigable  helpfulness,  the  warmth  of  his 
presence,  who  shall  adequately  speak  ?  The  younger 
generation  of  Boston  intellectual  workers  are  espe- 
cially his  debtors.  There  are  few  of  them  to  whom 
he  has  not  somehow  lent  a  hand  when  it  was 
most  needed,  for  whom  he  has  not  had  the  encour- 
aging word  in  discouragement,  whose  high  motives 
and  ambitions  he  has  not  been  quick  to  recognize 
for  what  they  were  and  not  for  what  they  were 
not,  and  whose  good  fortune  he  has  not  done 
something  to  advance  when  it  deserved  to  be  ad- 
vanced. There  are  many  of  them  who  in  their 
full  manhood  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  Mr. 
Hale's  "  boys  ";  and  it  is  not  on  the  printed  page 
that  such  can  pay  their  highest  tribute. 

"  With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds  his  name 
Is  blown  about  the  world,  but  to  his  friends 
A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame, 
And  love  steals  shyly  through  the  loud  acclaim 
To  murmur  a  God  bless  you!  and  there  ends." 


There  are  cheering  signs  in  many  places  that 
men  in  the  Church  are  waking  to  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  Church's  political  obligations. 
Quite  in  the  line  of  Mr.  Hale's  own  words  upon 
Church  and  State,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken 
and  which  are  printed  on  a  preceding  page,  was 
the  address  of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen  at  the  fast 
meeting  of  the  Congregational  Club  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Capen  has  for  several  years  been  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  influential  members  of  the  Bos- 
ton School  Board,  and  is  a  man  who,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowded  business  life,  has  always  regarded  his 
duties  as  a  citizen  as  sacred  duties.  His  own 
public  spirit,  his  high  character,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  affairs  give  added  weight  to  his  earnest 
words.     He  said  : 

"There  is  a  weak  spot  in  Boston  Congrega- 
tionalism. We  are  too  far  apart,  and  we  need  to 
be  brought  somehow  together.  The  evil  effects 
from  the  unfortunate  shape  of  our  city  and  our 
artificial  divisions,  and  those  arising  from  the 
theological  discussions  of  the  past  few  years  upon 
which  honest  men  have  differed  so  widely,  must 
in  some  way  be  counteracted.  As  one  means  to 
this  end,  T  believe  we  need  a  Boston  brotherhood 
or  association  of  some  kind  which  will  provide  for 


work  together,  both  that  which  is  strictly  religious, 
and  that  which  is  patriotic  and  municipal.  Our 
churches  do  not  know  each  other's  needs,  diffi- 
culties, opportunities.  There  should  be  an  asso- 
ciation sufficiently  large  to  be  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative. I  would  suggest  that  the  city  should 
be  divided  into  nine  districts.  Let  each  district 
have  a  sub-committee  of  three  or  five,  who  should 
overlook  this  region  and  report  the  needs  to  the 
whole  association.  There  should  be  a  central 
committee  of  five  or  seven.  They  should  consult 
with  the  representatives  of  other  denominations, 
doing  similar  work,  to  the  end  that  so  far  as  pos- 
sible districts  might  be  pre-empted  for  one  de- 
nomination or  another,  thereby  preventing  waste 
and  the  crowding  in  of  two  or  three  denomina- 
tions to  do  the  work  which  could  be  better  done 
by  one  alone.  After  their  report  is  made  by 
the  committee  to  the  association,  let  it  be  dis- 
cussed and  acted  upon;  and  let  that  work  be  the 
first  thing  to  be  done,  and  no  more  recommenda- 
tions made  until  it  is  carried  to  completion. 

"  I  believe  the  time  has  fully  come  when  in  all 
our  cities  the  churches,  as  a  whole,  must  find  a 
way  to  have  their  influence  felt  in  securing  a 
proper  municipal  government.  We  are  asleep, 
most  of  us,  in  the  midst  of  perils  nearly  as  great  as 
those  which  confronted  us  in  the  Civil  War. 
Wendell  Phillips  said  that  the  correct  solution  of 
the  problem  of  our  great  cities  is  to  test  our  free 
institutions  more  severely  than  our  struggle  with 
human  slavery.  It  is  a  shame,  the  way  some  of 
us  neglect  these  public  interests.  We  live  in  a 
time  when  there  is  a  decay  of  public  spirit.  It  is 
high  time  we  considered  it  an  act  of  patriotism 
for  the  right  men  to  give  up  their  time  and 
strength  for  public  service.  We  ought  to  lay 
hold  of  some  of  our  young  men  who  are  especially 
fitted  for  such  service,  and  make  them  see  that 
this  duty  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  country's  is  as 
sacred  as  the  prayer-meeting.  The  church  must 
come  to  the  position  where  it  shall  be  considered 
as  honorable  for  one  of  its  members  to  be  an 
official  in  the  city  government  as  to  be  a  church 
warden  or  deacon.  You  and  I  stand  off  and  say, 
'  dirty  politics  !  '  I  can  almost  see  some  right- 
eous noses  going  up  here  while  I  speak.  That  is 
just  what  David  Hill  means  when  he  says  he  had 
rather  have  the  support  of  the  saloons  than  the 
church.  The  former  work  and  give  their  votes,- 
the  latter  is  often  too  pious  to  do  either  !  A  gov- 
ernor of  one  of  our  states  has  lately  been  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  '  personal  character  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  presidency; 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  availability.'  Have  you 
read  '  Boss  '  Croker's  article  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican, in  which  he  fully  justifies  all  Tammany 
methods?  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Park  hurst's 
righteous  soul  is  stirred  to  expose  the  evils  that 
are  so  defiant.  And  who  is  to  blame  for  this 
condition  of  things?  You  may  remember  a  few- 
years  ago  when  the  present  district  attorney  in 
New  York  was  a  candidate  for  his  office  against  a 
man  who  had  been  faithful  and  successful  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  to  justice  the  "  boodle  aldermen  " 
of  that  day.  When  that  election  came,  and  when 
it  would  seem  as  though  every  man  would  rejoice 
in  an  opportunity  to  vote  and  show  his  interest  in 
the  right,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  church  mem- 
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fcers  did  not  take  the  trouble  either  to  register  or 
to  vote.  On  Fifth  Avenue  from  Fortieth  to 
Sixty-eighth  Street,  there  were  three  solid  miles  of 
brownstone  fronts,  and  yet  how  many  men  who 
lived  in  these  houses  voted  at  that  election? 
Only  twenty-eight !  Such  neglect  is  more  than  a 
disgrace,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  a  crime.  In 
many  of  our  wards,  there  are  several  hundreds  of 
voters  who  are  members  of  our  churches.  If  you 
get  rifty  of  them  out  to  a  primary  meeting  you  do 
well;  and  yet  we  all  know  that  here  is  the  place 
to  begin.  It  only  takes  a  comparatively  few  men 
to  break  up  the  plans  of  the  '  rings,'  if  the  few 
only  are  in  earnest.  Rev.  Father  Scully  of  Cam- 
bridge is  correct  in  the  statement  he  is  reported  to 
have  made  in  the  hearing,  March  24,  at  the 
Legislature,  when  he  said :  '  The  saloon  threat- 
ened the  annihilation  of  every  American  interest.' 

"The  great  danger  of  Mormonismhas  not  been 
so  much  in  polygamy  as  in  its  close  organization, 
and  this  has  never  been  given  up.  It  is  a  vigor- 
ous hierarchy,  political  and  religious,  and  is  wily 
and  unscrupulous.  Look  at  the  history  of  these 
people,  compare  their  principles  with  the  compact 
in  the  Mayflower,  and  then  think  of  seeing  any 
parallel  between  the  two.  They  will  bear  watch- 
ing still,  for  they  were  and  are  foes  to  the  Re- 
public. There  is  too  much  of  a  similar  state  of 
things  in  all  our  cities,  and  men  are  instructed  to 
vote  solid  from  those  at  the  centre  whose  interests 
are  selfish  and  dangerous.  To  sum  it  all  up,  my 
remedy  for  the  '  weak  spot  '  is  organized  effort 
in  church  extension  and  in  patriotic  endeavor. 
A  common  danger  always  brings  men  together. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  present  condition  in  many 
of  our  cities  is  sufficiently  grave  to  produce  this 
result  among  us? 

"  Pastors  as  well  as  laymen  should  be  members  of 
the  new  association.  It  is  time  for  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  to  take  a  more  aggressive  position. 
We  believe  in  the  simple  polity  which  we  in- 
herited, and  which  is  making  such  rapid  strides 
in  the  new  West;  and  let  us  show  our  belief  by 
our  works,  and  let  us  have  a  revival  of  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  our  fathers.  In  the  late  war  a  brave 
color  sergeant  was  seen  far  out  in  the  front,  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  His  colonel,  see- 
ing the  danger,  was  heard  to  sound  out  the  order : 
'Color  Sergeant,  bring  those  colors  back  to  the 
regiment !  '  The  brave  fellow  stood  in  his  place 
and  called  back :  '  Bring  the  regiment  up  to  the 
colors !  '  Let  us  move  our  standard  into  the 
very  thickest  of  the  fight  all  along  the  line: 
courage  and  earnestness  will  be   contagious,  our 


young  men  will  be  aroused,  moving  to  the  attack, 
and  as  we  are  fighting  the  Lord's  battle  with  sin 
we  shall  be  on  the  winning  side." 

*  * 
As  one  reads  the  account  of  such  a  movement 
in  the  churches  as  the  Christian  Lndeavor  move- 
ment, and  is  touched  by  the  fine  enthusiasm  of 
these  thousands  of  young  people,  one  feels  — 
many  at  least  must  feel  —  that  such  a  movement 
would  be  vastly  stronger,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  societies  would  develop  in  themselves  a  stur- 
ider  manhood  and  womanhood,  if  the  civic  con- 
sciousness were  cultivated  more  and  the  thought 
of  civic  duties  had  more  prominent  place.  There 
is  always  danger  in  every  such  movement  of 
stirring  up  emotion  that  shall  eventuate  in 
nothing.  The  leaders  of  this  great  movement, 
which  we  do  not  wish  here  to  criticise  but  to  ap- 
plaud for  the  good  that  is  in  it,  are  surely  alive  to 
this;  they  have,  doubtless,  many  times  warned 
their  young  people  of  the  danger.  Prayer  itself  is 
too  often  a  danger  and  a  weakness  to  some  young 
people,  and  to  some  old  people  —  because  it 
becomes  a  spiritual  i7idnlgence  and  gets  looked 
upon  as  a  virtue  that  may  take  the  place  of 
stalwart  moral  and  social  effort.  Prayer  is  good 
"for  nothing  in  an  able-bodied  man  unless  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  work.  "  Faith  in  God,  faith  in 
man,  faith  in  work  —  this,"  said  Lowell  in  his 
noble  essay  on  "  New  England  Two  Centuries 
Ago,"  "  is  the  short  formula  in  which  we  may  sum 
up  the  teaching  of  the  founders  of  New  England, 
a  creed  ample  enough  for  this  life  and  the  next." 
The  New  England  sons  of  the  New  England 
fathers  should  always  remember  this  and  remem- 
ber all  of  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the 
leaders  of  this  Christian  Endeavor  movement  have 
faith  in  work  —  that  more  and  more,  as  the  move- 
ment has  developed,  they  have  seen  that  the 
prayer-meeting  side  must  not  be  given  too  great 
place,  but  that  the  young  people  must  be  set  to 
work.  We  could  wish  that  their  interest  in 
affairs,  their  sense  of  obligation  to  the  community 
as  a  whole,  might  be  further  stimulated.  We 
could  wish  that  every  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
might  become  a  Good  Citizenship  Society,  as  Mr. 
Capen  has  so  earnestly  said  that  every  church 
should  become.  It  would  make  every  society  and 
every  member  of  it  broader,  more  thoughtful, 
more  dutiful,  more  human,  and  better  ventilated; 
and  it  would  accomplish  incalculable  good  for  our 
American  social  and  political  life  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. Is  it  not  worth  the  while  of  these  young 
people  to  think  about  this  thing? 


THE    OMNIBUS. 


Her  Name. 

I  pondered  long  —  you've  done  the  same 

No  doubt  —  on  what  should  be  the  name 

Of  that  fair  one,  whom  Fate  and  I 

Should  choose  for  true  Love's  constancy. 

Mythology  and  legend,  —  classic  lore,  — 

I  searched,  and  yet  I  looked  for  something  more  ! 

Should  she  be  Helen, — goddess?  —  queen? 

The  very  name  pictures  a  scene 

Of  discord,  —  I'll  not  put  my  Troy 

At  such  a  chance,  for  such  a  toy. 

Fair  Venus  made  a  dupe  of  young  Paris, 

And  I'll  not  risk  my  heart  with  that  bold  Miss. 

Lucretia  was  a  model  dame; 

Besides,  —  I  rather  like  the  name; 

But  then  I'd  fear  a  tragedy; 

Her  mood  is  too  high  strung  for  me. 

Cornelia's  fair,  —  but  then  she  had  a  way 

Of  repartee  and  having  the  last  say  ! 

Virginia  !     Ah,  a  charming  wife  ! 

But  that  I'd  always  see  the  knife      > 

At  her  white  throat,  —  Iphigenia, 

A  martyr  whom  I  much  admire  ! 

Aspasia  might  suit  great  Pericles, 

But  she  would  never  do  for  times  like  these ! 

Rebecca  might  win  Ivanhoe, 

(It  seems,  alas,  she  didn't,  though); 

The  proud  and  beautiful  Rowena 

I  might  have  loved,  if  I  had  seen  her,  — 

I'm  glad  I  didn't;  — as  for  Rosamond 

She's  just  the  woman  I  would  most  have  shunned  ! 

0  sweet,  O  lovely,  sad  Elaine  ! 
The  very  thought  of  her  gives  pain; 
And  so  for  royal  Guinevere,  — 
'Tis  well  she's  quite  as  rare  as  fair. 
And  husbands  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Griselda's  patience  must  not  look  to  see. 

The  Gretchens  are  not  to  my  taste,  — 
Nor  Katrines;    there  is  too  much  waist 
And  sauer  kraut;    the  French  madame 
Loves  France  too  well  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Mary's  too  sacred,  and  a  heart  like  mine 
Must  look  for  some  one  rather  less  divine. 

Aurora  rises  much  too  soon; 

1  like  to  see  the  sun  —  at  noon; 

I  do  not  care  to  wake  the  flowers, 
Nor  do  I  dote  on  early  hours; 
Phyllis  and  Phoebe  love  the  milking  pail; 
I  like  a  beauty  rather  pale  than  hale. 

Berthas  who  fill  a  poet's  mind, 
And  Mauds,  to  gardens  I  resigned. 
In  vain  my  wanton  fancy  roved; 
I  never  found  the  name  I  loved. 
The  girl  I  met,  I  love,  —  yes,  I  adore  her, 
I  never  asked  her  name,  —  they  call  her  Norah  ! 
—  Zitella  Cocke. 


The  Difference. 

In  earlier  times,  when  poesy  was  young, 
The  bards  of  eld  in  rhymeless  verses  sung, 

Though  for  this  want  made  ample  recompense, 
And  what  they  lacked  in  rhyme  made  up  in  sense. 

But  modern  poets,  of  this  latter  day, 
Pursue,  instead,  a  far  divergent  way, — 

Who  make  their  verses,  like  church  bells,  to  chime, 
And  what  they  lack  in  sense  make  up  in  rhyme. 

—  T.  II.  Farnham. 

* 
*   * 

A  Comforter. 

Vex'd  with  the  trials  of  a  dismal  day, 

I  sat  me  down  to  rail  at  God  and  man, 

To  pour  into  a  bitter  venomed  lay 

All  vile  anathema,  a  curse,  a  ban. 

Hope  seemed  to  stumble  on  her  weary  way, 

And  a  dark  purpose  like  a  river  ran 

Through  my  sad  soul.     But  how,  O  friend,  I  pray, 

Can  one  long  murmur  at  the  ordained  plan, 

When  to  the  haven  of  his  arms  there  slips 

A  baby  daughter  robed  in  snowy  white, 

Who  with  love's  prattle  on  her  infant  lips 

Has  come  to  kiss  and  bid  me  sweet  good-night, 

And  whispers,  cuddling  close  her  precious  head, 

"  I'm  sleepy,  papa,  come  put  me  to  bed  !  " 

—  Robert  Loveman. 
* 

The  Debutante. 

I  BLUSH,  if  I  look  in  the  mirror; 

I  sigh,  while  I  do  up  my  hair; 
Whenever  I'm  told  I  am  pretty, 

I  wonder  if  some  one  will  care. 

I  start  if  he  speaks  to  me  quickly; 

I  tremble  at  taking  his  hand, 
While  he  only  murmurs,  "  Good  evening." 

Why  is  it  men  can't  understand? 

I  wish  I  could  tell  if  he  liked  me; 

He's  exactly  the  same  to  us  all: 
To-night  he  took  me  to  the  German  — 

He'll  take  Belle  to  the  Fancy-dress  Ball. 

Oh,  I  hope  he  don't  know  that  I  like  him; 

I'm  afraid  that  I  must  have  seemed  bold 
When  I  said  that  I  "  hoped  he'd  call  shortly;  * 

Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  seem  cold. 

How  royally  handsome,  this  evening, 
He  looked  in  the  midst  of  those  men; 

The  rest  were  but  shadows  beside  him. 
Oh,  I  wish  I  could  hear  him  again 

Say  he  hoped  that  I  "  wasn't  too  tired," 
As  the  waltz's  last  strains  died  away. 

Oh,  mercy  !      What  nonsense  I'm  thinking  ! 
I  wonder  what  mamma  would  say. 

I  thought  he  would  feel  my  hand  tremble, 
When  he  offered  to  button  my  glove. 

Oh,  I  know  that  he  doesn't  care  for  me. 
Heigh-ho  !   I'm  afraid  I'm  in  love. 

—  James  G.  Burnett. 
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Tower  of  the  Auditor 


HEN  the  trav- 
eller approach- 
es the  city  of 
London,  the  first 
object  which 
meets  his  gaze, 
in  surveying  it 
from  a  distance, 
is  the  stately 
dome  o  f  S  t . 
Paul's  Cathed- 
ral. A  nearer 
approach  brings 
into  view  the 
less  stately  tem- 
ples and  public 
buildings,  the 
House  of  Parliament  and  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  approaching  Paris,  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  are  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame  and  the  glistening  dome  of 
the  Invalides.  Long  before  aught  else  is 
visible  of  the  imperial  city  of  Rome,  the 
towering  dome  of  St.  Peter's  arrests  at- 
tention. And  so  with  most  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  old  world ;  the  buildings  of 
greatest  magnitude  and  grandeur  are  the 
public  or  government  buildings  and  tem- 
ples of  worship. 

In  approaching  the  city  of  Chicago,  the 
conspicuous  objects  are  the  massive  tem- 
ples of  trade  and  commerce,  the  vast 
warehouses  for  the  storage  of  grain,  the 
lofty  office  buildings,  or  the  great  Audi- 
torium, where  even  the  most  superb  tem- 


ple of  the  Muses  and  Graces  which  the 
world  has  seen,  in  its  hotel  and  office 
annex,  is  made  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  commerce.  The  contrast  is  thus  strik- 
ing and  significant,  illustrating  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  development  of  a  city,  as 
in  an  individual,  business  transcends  in 
importance  the  questions  of  religion  and 
art.  We  are  taught  that  the  body  is  of 
small  importance  as  compared  with  the 
mind  and  the  soul,  yet  the  body  is  far 
more  clamorous  in  its  demands ;  and,  as 
neither  a  statesman,  a  seer,  poet,  nor  a 
human  soul  can  be  satisfactorily  matured 
without  a  body,  material  wants  must  first 
be  met. 

Chicago  is  a  city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances, —  its  extreme  length,  north  and 
south,  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
being  twenty- four  miles,  and  its  width 
varying  from  five  to  ten  miles.  The 
heart  of  Chicago,  however,  by  which  is 
meant  its  business  centre,  is  comprised  in 
an  area  something  over  half  a  mile  square, 
extending  from  the  main  Chicago  River 
south  as  far  as  Harrison  Street,  and  from 
Michigan  Avenue  west  to  the  south 
branch  of  the  river.  The  city  thus  stands 
in  striking  and  absolute  contrast  to  the 
sympathetic  and  sentimental  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton,  who,  as  the  readers  of  Dickens  will 
remember,  herself  admitted  that  she  was 
"all  heart."  Considered,  however,  in 
reference  to  its  accessibility  by  water  and 
by  land  to  all  the  principal  lines  of  trans- 
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Moonlight  by  the   Lake   Front. 

portation,  the  heart  of  Chicago,  like  that 
of  the  martyred  Lincoln,  is  unquestion- 
ably in  the  right  place. 

On  its  northern  border  is  the  Chicago 
River,    where    are    the    landings    of    the 
steamboat  lines  radiating  from  Chicago  to 
all  the  principal  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
In    its    early   days,   before    the    city   was 
reached    by    railways,    its     business    was 
largely    conducted    by   water,  and   South 
Water  Street,  along  the  bank  of  the 
Chicago  River,  was  its  first,  and  for 
many  years,  its  only  business  street. 
On  its  west,   south,   and   east  sides 
are  the  terminals  of  all  the  railroads 
of   this   greatest   railroad  centre   in 
the    world,   so  that    the    passengers 
reaching  the  city  by  any  method  of 
public    conveyance    are    landed    in 
immediate    proximity    to    the    very 
heart  of  the  city  ;   in  fact,  the  large 
amount  of  room  acquired  for  these 
railroad  terminals  immediately  about 
the  business  centre  has  a  tendency 
to   prevent  its   enlargement   toward 
the  south,  which  would  be  its  natural 
direction  of  growth. 

Many  people  unfamiliar  with 
Chicago  are  puzzled  by  the  desig- 
nations, "  North,"  "  South,"  and 
"West  Divisions"  ;  but  these  terms 
will  be  immediately  explained  by  a 
glance  at  the  map,  which  will  also 
show  the  location  of  the  business 
centre  of  the  city.      It  will  be  seen 


that  the  river,  with 
its  branches,  is 
something  like  the 
letter  "Y,"  the  main 
river  being  about 
three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  when 
it  divides  into  two 
streams  known  as 
the  North  and  South 
branches.  The  ter- 
ritory north  of  the 
main  river  and  lying 
between  its  North 
branch  and  Lake 
Michigan,  forms 
the  "  North  Divi- 
sion." South  of  the 
main  r  i  v  e  r  a  n  d 
lying  between  the 
South  branch  and  the  lake  is  the  "  South 
Division,"  and  the  area  lying  west  of  the 
North  and  South  branches  is  the  "West 
Division."  The  heart  of  the  city  is  in 
the  north  end  of  the  South  Division. 
This  territory  was  entirely  burned  over 
at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  so  that 
none  of  its  construction  dates  back  of 
the  year  1872. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  large  cities, 
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different  classes  of  business  tend  to  segre- 
gate and  to  concentrate  in  certain  locali- 
ties. Commencing  at  the  north  end  of 
the  business  district,  South  Water  Street, 
which  is  to  most  of  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  to  the  strangers  within 
her  gates,  a  veritable  terra  incognita,  ex- 
tends across  the  business  district  along 
the  side  of  and  parallel  with  the   river. 


wholesale     banana    houses, 
house  in  this  line  indicating 


a  wholesale 
6  that  nothing 
smaller  than  a  cluster  is  sold.  The  deal- 
ers in  oranges,  in  spring  chickens  of 
all  ages,  in  cheese  and  watermelons,  in 
onions  and  asparagus,  in  potatoes  and 
cucumbers,  in  game  of  all  varieties  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  in  strawberries  and 
string  beans,  in  turnips,  turkeys,  and  toma- 


The   Lake    Fror 


This  street  is  almost  entirely  given  over 
to  the  sale  of  fruits,  garden,  and  farm 
produce.  These  products  arrive  in  the 
city  partly  by  team  from  market  gardens 
in  the  vicinity,  but  more  largely  by  rail 
and  water,  and  are  delivered  to  the  hun- 
dred or  two  small  stores  on  both  sides  of 
South  Water  Street.  This  street  is  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  at  all  hours 
a  most  interesting  and  picturesque  pan- 
demonium. The  sidewalks  are  packed 
with  boxes  and  barrels,  among  which 
thousands  of  people  elbow  their  several 
ways,  and  the  street  is  so  filled  with  teams 
that  one  wonders  how  any  can  ever  be 
extricated.  There  are  thousands  of  small 
markets  and  grocery  houses  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  and  from  each  of  these  places 
come  express  wagons  from  morning  until 
night  to  distribute  throughout  the  city  the 
South  Water  Street  wares.  Of  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables,  nearly  all  re- 
ceived in  the  morning  are  sold  during  the 
day.     On    this  street    may  be    seen    the 


toes,  in  butter  of  all  grades,  from  delicious 
freshness  to  extraordinary  power,  in  eggs 
old  and  young,  in  artichokes,  celery,  and 
pineapples,  in  peanuts  and  popcorn, — 
here  traffic  side  by  side  in  interminable 
confusion  and  endless  hurly-burly. 

The  traders  on  South  Water  Street,  in 
addition  to  supplying  the  million  and 
one  half  people  in  Chicago  and  its  sub- 
urbs with  their  fruit,  their  garden,  poul- 
try, and  dairy  products,  supply  at  least  as 
many  more  in  the  outlying  towns,  send- 
ing the  early  products  of  the  South  as 
far  west  and  north  as  Omaha  and  Winni- 
peg, and  in  like  manner  distributing 
northern  products  throughout  the  terri- 
tory between  Chicago  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Over  fifteen  thousand  carloads 
of  California  products  alone  were  last 
year  distributed  from  this  tumultuous 
centre.  Forty  or  fifty  carloads  of  ba- 
nanas are  not  an  unusual  daily  delivery, 
and  on  one  gala  day  a  year  or  two  ago, 
one    hundred    and    forty    thousand    half 
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bushel  cases,  each  containing  sixteen 
theoretical  quart  boxes  of  strawberries, 
were  received.  The  word  "  theoretical  " 
is    advisedly  used,  —  the    familiar    claret 


Marshall  Field  &  Co.'s  Wholesale  Store. 

bottle  of  Dr.  Holmes,  which  harbpred  in 
its  roseate  bosom  "  a  dimple  which  would 
hold  your  fist,"  being  fairly  distanced  by 
the  quart  berry  box  of  to-day.  In  addi- 
tion, too,  to  supplying  from  this  point 
the  wants  of  the  territory  indicated,  each 
of  the  five  great  trunk  lines  between 
Chicago  and  the  seaboard  sends  eastward 
a  daily  train  of  refrigerator  cars,  loaded 
with  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  fruit,  and  other 


perishable  products,  for  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,    and    intermediate    points, 
from  this  same  crowded  thoroughfare. 
The   next   street   south,  is  Lake  Street, 
running     substantially    parallel     with 
South  Water,  and  this  street  is  sub- 
stantially   given    over   to  the  leather 
and  hardware  trades. 

The  office  district  commences  at 
Randolph  Street,  the  next  street  south 
of  the  Lake,  and  extends  southward 
to  Harrison  Street,  occupying  a  large 
proportion  of  the  frontage  on  Dear- 
born, Clark,  and  La  Salle  Streets.  The 
i  territory  between  Dearborn  Street  and 
Michigan  Avenue  is  largely  occupied 
by  retail  dry  goods  merchants  and 
dealers  in  fancy  articles  of  merchan- 
dise. West  of  the  office  district  are 
the  wholesale  merchants  of  various 
kinds,  although  the  wholesale  grocers 
are  largely  upon  Michigan  and  Wabash 
x\venues  between  South  Water  and  Wash- 
ington Streets,  and  the  wholesale  milli- 
nery establishments  upon  Wabash  Avenue 
south  of  Washington  Street. 

In  the  district  described  are  over 
twelve  hundred  tall  chimneys  and  over 
two  thousand  steam  boilers.  A  large 
wholesale  house  or  office  building  con- 
sumes for  heating  purposes  and  the  run- 
ning of  its  elevators  as  much  steam  power 
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as  a  large  factory,  and  in  the 
small  business  centre  of  Chi- 
cago, nearly  one  million  tons 
of  coal  are  annually  burned. 
Bituminous  coal  is  sold  at 
about  one-third  the  price  of 
anthracite,  which  makes  its 
use  absolutely  imperative, 
and  the  careless  methods  of 
burning  this  fuel  have  given 
to  the  city  an  atmosphere 
rich  in  unconsumed  carbon, 
and  suggestive  of  Pittsburgh 
in  her  grimiest  days.  Vigor- 
ous efforts  are  now  in  prog- 
ress to  abate  this  nuisance, 
and  the  workers  in  the  busi- 
ness district  cherish  fond 
hopes  of  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  sun  itself  in  the  near 
future. 

The  most  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  the  heart  of  Chicago  is 
its  size.  The  business  of  this 
city,  covering  an  area  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty -one 
square  miles,  is  substantially 
all  done  or  managed  in  an 
area  something  less  than 
thirty  -  five  hundred  feet 
square.  The  city  has  some 
thirty  large  banking  estab- 
lishments, nearly  all  of 
which  would  be  embraced  in  a  circle 
with  a  radius  of  nine  hundred  feet. 
Within  this  circle,  too,  would  be  included 
the  principal  office  buildings.  The  con- 
centration of  business  into  so  small  an 
area  has  its  advantages  in  convenience 
of  communication,  which  seems  thus  far 
sufficient  to  prevent  its  spreading  to  any 
considerable  extent  to  other  parts  of  the 
city.  This  concentration,  however,  leads 
to  excessive  crowding  of  the  streets  and 
sidewalks,  amounting  to  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  travel.  Compared  with  many 
of  the  busiest  Chicago  streets,  the  most 
crowded  avenues  of  New  York  or  Boston 
are  meagrely  peopled,  and  those  of  Phila- 
delphia are  a  desert  waste.  John  Phenix 
describes  a  densely  packed  crowd  on  the 
San  Francisco  wharves  to  witness  the 
departure  of  the  mail  steamer,  and  men- 
tions that  much  suffering  was  caused  by 
the  passing   of  heavily  loaded  drays   on 
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The   Masonic  Temple. 

the  heads  of  the  people.  Should  the 
crowd  in  the  Chicago  streets  increase  for 
the  next  few  years  as  in  the  past,  this 
human  pavement  of  the  chief  thorough- 
fares may  be  a  necessity,  thus  doubling 
their  capacity. 

After  the  great  fire,  the  city  ordinances 
for  a  time  practically  prohibited  the 
erection  of  buildings  exceeding  four  or 
five  stories  in  height,  and  the  business 
district  was  largely  covered  with  struc- 
tures of  this  class.  The  idea  underlying 
the  building  laws  was  that  no  building 
should  be  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  easy 
reach  of  the  appliances  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires.  When  the  erection 
of  fire-proof  buildings  was  commenced, 
greater  heights  were  allowed,  and  since 
that  time  many  of  the  buildings  erected 
twenty  years  ago  have  been  torn  down  to 
be  replaced  by  the  ten  to  twenty- four 
story  structures  of  to-day.      In  other  cases, 
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where  the  foundations  and  walls  were 
sufficient,  additional  stories  have  been 
placed  upon  the  older  buildings.  Within 
the  present  year,  some  of  the  buildings, 
which  five  or  six  years  ago  were  con- 
sidered the  finest  buildings  in  the  city, 
have  been  torn  down,  and  the  entire  cost 
of  the  original  building  sacrificed,  that  its 
site  might  be  occupied  by  a  building 
adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the  city. 
Of  the  office  buildings,  the  one  known  as 


other  points  ship  large  amounts  of  grain, 
yet  the  bulk  of  this  grain  is  owned  and 
marketed  by  Chicago  men  and  Chicago 
capital.  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  several 
other  western  towns  have  vast  establish- 
ments for  the  curing  and  packing  of 
meats,  yet  these  establishments  are  owned 
in  Chicago,  and  their  products. are  mar- 
keted from  that  point. 

Chicago  is  now  and  always  has  been  a 
city  of  young  men.     Even  now,  when  the 
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the  Rookery  is  at  this  time  the  largest, 
3,800  people  being  employed  within  it. 
Several  of  the  other  office  buildings  house 
2,000  people  and  upwards. 

Chicago  is  the  business  centre  and 
commercial  metropolis  of  more  than 
25,000,000  people,  and  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  business  of 
this  number  of  people  is  transacted  upon 
this  space,  3,500  square  feet.  This  is  the 
grain  market  ot  the  continent ;  for,  al- 
though   Duluth,    Milwaukee,     and    some 


city  has  passed  its  semi-centennial,  very 
few  of  its  active  men  of  affairs  are  past 
middle  life.  In  an  article  of  this 
character,  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to 
speak  largely  of  instances  of  individual 
enterprise,  but  a  few  typical  cases  may  be 
mentioned  where  large  success  has  been 
achieved  by  wise  management  in  different 
lines  of  trade  carried  forward  in  the 
heart  of  this  city. 

Mr.   Potter  Palmer  came    to    Chicago 
from  Madison  county,    New   York,    and 
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built  up  what  was 
for  many  years  the 
leading  dry  goods 
business  of  the 
city.      Foreseeing 
the  future  growth 
of   the    town,    he 
retired    from    the 
business   some 
twenty -five  years 
since,  investing  his 
capital  in  Chicago 
real    estate.       He 
was    the     pioneer 
in    the    construc- 
tion of  fine    mer- 
cantile   buildings, 
a  n  d    before    the 
great  fire  was  the 
owner  of  many  of 
the    finest    build- 
ings of  this  char- 
acter in  Chicago, 
all  of  which  were 
then     destroyed. 
His    enormous 
losses   in    no   way 
discouraged    him. 
His  belief  in  the 
future  of  Chicago 
real    estate     has 
never     wavered, 
and  the  great  for- 
tune which  he  has  accumulated  by  wise 
investments     in    this    line     is    the     best 
commentary     upon     his     foresight     and 
sagacity.     Mr.  Palmer  was  active  and   in- 
fluential in   securing  the  location  of  the 
World's     Fair     in     Chicago ;     and    Mrs. 
Palmer,    as    president    of    the     women's 
branch  of  this  great  enterprise,  has  dem- 
onstrated that   one   who    had    heretofore 
been    known    as    a     devoted     wife     and 
mother,    a    beautiful    and    accomplished 
hostess,  and  with   active   sympathies  with 
all  that  is  best  in  literature  and  art,  pos- 
sesses a  remarkable   power   of  organiza- 
tion, which  will  be     illustrated     by    the 
grandest  exhibition  yet  seen   of  women's 
work. 

Mr.  Marshall  Field  came  to  Chicago 
when  a  young  man,  from  a  Massachusetts 
village,  and  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  which  bought  the  merchandise  and 
goodwill  of  Mr.  Potter   Palmer  upon  his 
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retirement  from  the  dry-goods  trade. 
The  business  of  his  house  is  now  the 
largest  of  any  mercantile  house  in  its  line 
in  America,  the  annual  sales  being  nearly 
$40,000,000,  and  this  in  a  strictly  mer- 
cantile business.  A  single  house  in  New 
York  can  possibly  show  larger  aggregate 
annual  sales,  but  this  house  acts  as  the 
agent  for  various  cotton  and  woollen 
factories  in  New  England,  selling  their 
goods  upon  commission,  so  that  the  sales 
of  goods  purchased  by  themselves  and  re- 
sold are  much  less  than  those  of  their 
Chicago  rival. 

Mr.  Philip  1).  Armour's  name  is  fa- 
miliar throughout  the  world  as  the  great 
packer  of  meats  ;  but  few  people,  per- 
haps, realize  the  fact  that  Mr.  Armour 
does  by  far  the  largest  mercantile  business 
in  the  world.  His  yearly  aggregate  sales 
of  packing-house  products  exceed  $70,- 
000,000.      His    customers    are    in    everv 
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city  of  every  continent.  In  his  office  are 
a  half-dozen  telegraph  instruments,  each 
with  its  operator,  and  messages  are  re- 
ceived hourly  from  every  principal  mar- 
ket in  the  world.  In  addition  to  his  busi- 
ness in  meats,  he  is  the  largest  dealer  in 
grain  in  America,  and  through  the  tele- 
graph wires  clicking  constantly  in  his 
office  his  finger  seems  to  be  upon  the 
pulse  of  the  whole  commercial  world. 

Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  a  native  of 
western  New  York,  has  a  name  which  is, 
too,  a  household  word  with  the  whole 
world  of  travellers,  whose  comfort  he  has 
so  long  and  ceaselessly  labored  to  pro- 
mote. The  first  inventor  of  a  practicable 
sleeping-car,  he  has  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  ideal  the  years  of  his  business 
life.  His  system  of  sleeping,  drawing- 
room,  and  dining  cars  is  co-extensive 
with  the  railway  system  of  the  continent ; 
while  not  covering  all  the  lines  of  railway, 
his  constant  study  to  give  to  the  travelling 
public  all  possible  comforts  and  con- 
venience has  compelled  others  to    hold 


have  also  erected  within  its  border  many 
of  its  finest  buildings.  The  wholesale 
warehouse  of  Marshall  Field,  covering  an 
entire  square,  was  built  by  Richardson, 
and  is  the  finest  building  of  its  kind  in 
America  ;  while  the  Pullman  Building  was 
the  first  of  the  model  office  structures  of 
the  city. 

The  successful  business  men  of  Chi- 
cago are,  too,  as  a  rule,  men  of  great 
public  spirit,  active  in  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship, and  enthusiastic  in  their  belief  in 
the  future  of  the  city.  All  enterprises  of 
public  or  charitable  nature  aimed  at  the 
upbuilding  or  development  of  the  city  re- 
ceive from  them  a  cordial  and  generous 
support.  New  York  possesses  im- 
measurably greater  accumulated  wealth 
than  Chicago,  having  garnered,  doubtless, 
a  greater  number  of  dollars  than  Chicago 
has  cents  ;  yet  it  is  easier,  in  behalf  of  a 
public  measure  for  the  good  or  glory  of 
the  city,  to  raise  dollars  in  Chicago  than 
cents  in  New  York.  There  is  in  Chicago 
almost  no  inherited  wealth.     The  capital 
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their    traffic     by     the     adoption     of    his 
methods. 

The  four  citizens  who  have  been  named 
have  fitting  place  in  an  article  on  "  The 
Heart  of  Chicago,"  since  they  are  not 
merely  among  its  most  successful  and 
widely  known  men    of  affairs,    but  they 


is  thus  far  largely  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  accumulated  it,  and  they  seem 
to  realize  that  the  city  and  its  marvellous 
growth  and  opportunities  have  been 
factors  in  their  success,  and  are  willing  to 
recognize  their  public  obligations.  The 
Armour  Mission,  with  its    Kindergarten, 
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Manual  Training,  and 
other  schools,  wherein 
thousands  of  waifs 
have  been  taught  the 
possibility  of  a  higher 
and  better  life  and 
fitted  for  its  attain- 
ment, with  its  ample 
endowment  for  future 
work,  will  doubtless 
preserve  the  memory 
of  its  founder  long 
after  his  wonderful 
commercial  achieve- 
ments have  been  for- 
gotten. The  new 
University  of  Chi- 
cago, the  endowment 
of  which  has  been  so 
munificently  com- 
menced by  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  has  for 
its  site  a  large  and 
valuable  tract  of  land  donated 
Field ;  while  the  hand  and  purse 
Pullman  are  ever  open  for  every 
cause. 

The  owner  of  inherited  wealth,  as  a 
rule,  feels  less  strongly  than  the  worker, 
his  duties  to  the  State,  but  even  to  this 
rule  Chicago  affords  some  shining  ex- 
ceptions. The  names  of  Peck,  Mc- 
Cormick,  Hutchinson,  and  Ryerson  re- 
call  to  us  young   men  inheriting   ample 
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Hallway   in   Auditorium. 

is  to  make  the  walls  as  thin  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety,  the  windows  large  and 
numerous,  and  the  interior  as  light  and 
airy  as  possible. 

The  concentration  of  the  city's  busi- 
ness into  so  small  an  area  has  enormously 
increased  the  value  of  real  estate  in  this 
favored  locality.  Lots  upon  the  business 
streets  are  usually  from  ioo  to  150  feet  in 
depth,  and,  as  a  rule,  prices  are  fixed  by 
the  front  foot  rather  than  by  the  square 
foot,  as  is  the  usage  in  some  of  our 
eastern  cities.     It  is  but  a  few  years  since 


fortunes,  who  in  older  communities  might 
have  been  fops  and  idlers  ;  but  who  in 
this  atmosphere  of  enthusi- 
asm and  abounding  life  are 
among  the  most  public- 
spirited  citizens,  acting  upon 
the  theory  that  relief  from 
the  necessity  of  labor  entails 
upon  them  the  obligation  to 
devote  time  and  energy  to 
the  promotion  of  the  public 
good. 

The  architecture  of  the 
business  centre  of  Chicago 
is  not  of  especial  excellence. 
The  building  of  twenty  years 
ago  was  of  thick  and  sub- 
stantial walls  and  deep -set 
windows,  the  interior  neces- 
sarily somewhat  dark  and 
gloomy.        The    latter    idea  Dining-Room  in  Auditor, 
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the  first  sale  of  land  at  $1,000  per  front 
foot  was  recorded,  and  the  most  hopeful 
of  our  real  estate  dealers  conceded  that 
the  price  was  excessive  and  that  it  would 
be  long  before  this  valuation  would  be 
exceeded ;  but  within  the  last  two  years 
several  sales  and  leases  have  been  made 
based  upon  a  valuation  as  high  as  $10,000 
per  front  foot,  and  even  at  this  valuation 
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Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


it  is  claimed  that  the  property  when  im- 
proved with  the  best  style  of  lofty  office 
or  mercantile  building  will  earn  a  reason- 


able interest  upon  its  cost.     High  rentals 
would  seem  to  be  a  serious  drawback  in 
lines  of  business  open  to  general  compe- 
tition ;  yet  merchants  appear  to  find  it  to 
their    advantage  to  pay  the  extravagant 
rents  necessitated  by  the  high  price    of 
central  property,  rather  than  to  remove  to 
equally  commodious  quarters  half  a  mile 
distant    at    one-tenth   the  annual    rental. 
One  reason  of  this  may  be  that  all 
the  four  hundred  miles  of  intramural 
lines  of  transportation,  in    the  way 
of    horse-car,    cable,    and   elevated 
roads,    terminate     in    the    business 
centre   of  the  city,  and    thus  bring 
the  customers  of  the  merchants  from 
all  parts  of   the  city  to    their    very 
doors. 

In    construction,    no    deep    base- 
ments or  sub-cellars  are  practicable, 
as  the  city  is  built  upon  land  but  a 
few   feet    above    the    level  of   Lake 
Michigan.      It  stands  upon  a  bed  of 
clay  of  varying  thickness  and  density, 
which  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  ma- 
terial upon  which  to  place  founda- 
tions.    The  best  method  yet  devised 
is  to  cover   substantially  the   whole 
area   of  the  building  with  pads  of  steel 
and  cement.     Steel  rails  are  placed  paral- 
lel with  each  other  and  six  or  eight  inches 
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apart,  the  spaces  between  them  filled 
with  cement,  another  similiar  course 
placed  above  these  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  and  so  on  for  four  or  five 
courses.  Buildings  upon  this  foundation 
settle  but  little  and  settle  uniformly,  so 
that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  walls. 
The  method  used  elsewhere  in  swampy 
locations,  of  driving  pile  foundations, 
has  not  been  satisfactory  in  Chicago. 
The  Government  Building  for  the  Post- 
Office  and  Federal  Courts  is  built  upon 
piles,  and  while  it  has  been  completed 
for    many    years,    is    constantly    settling, 


greatest  possible  amount  of  room  in  a 
given  area,  so  that  many  of  the  lofty 
buildings  are  as  unpicturesque  as  a  dry- 
goods  box  pierced  with  holes  for  windows. 
The  Women's  Temple,  however,  which 
was  the  latest  work  of  Mr.  John  W.  Root, 
an  architect  of  brilliant  promise,  whose 
early  death  was  a  public  calamity,  the 
great  Auditorium,  the  Venetian  Building, 
and  the  Masonic  Temple  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  monotony,  and  examples 
of  possibly  the  best  results  achieved  in 
buildings  of  this  class.  The  sky-scraping 
buildings  are  now  almost  entirely  of  steel 
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and  its  absolute  collapse  seems  im- 
minent. A  local  statistician  of  unchal- 
lenged accuracy  has  computed  that,  at  its 
present  rate  of  travel  toward  China,  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof  will,  in  sixty 
years,  be  forty  feet  below  the  level  of 
Lake  Michigan,  which  would  necessitate 
the  employment  of  submarine  divers  for 
the  entire  clerical  force  of  the  Post  Office 
and  the  removal  of  the  Federal  Courts  to 
other  quarters,  except  during  the  trial  of 
cases  in  admiralty. 

But  few  even  of  the  latest  office  build- 
ings have  any  architectural  features  of 
excellence,   the   effort   being   to   get   the 


construction,  the  spaces  between  the 
thoroughly  braced  steel  framework  being 
filled  with  hollow  tiles,  and  the  inner 
partitions  made  from  the  same  material. 
This  style  of  building  is  much  less  weighty 
than  those  constructed  of  solid  masonry, 
a  building  twelve  stories  high  carrying  no 
greater  weight  upon  its  foundations  than 
a  brick  or  stone  building  of  seven  or 
eight  stories.  This  method  of  construc- 
tion is  new,  and  the  world  is  waiting  for 
an  architect  who  will  design  a  building 
of  this  class  which  will  happily  illustrate 
its  method  of  construction,  the  present 
idea  being:  to  simulate   in  these  light  and 
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Court   House  and   City    Building. 

airy  buildings  the  massive  mason-work 
of  earlier  days. 

Within  the  limited  area  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  devoted,  nearly  every 
imaginable  business  is  transacted.  Four 
of  the  principal  clubs,  the  Union  League, 
Chicago,  University,  and  Athletic  Clubs, 
own  their  quarters  in  this  district.  The 
Union  League  Club  was  organized  with 
plans  similar  to  those  of  the  New  York 
Club  for  which  it  was  named,  and  has 
given  much  attention  to  municipal  affairs 
in  the  direction  of  promoting  honest  city 
government. 

In  addition  to  the  national  banks,  a 
considerable  number  of  banks  have  been 


organized  under 
state  laws,  which 
are  substantially  the 
same  as  the  national 
banking  laws,  except 
that  the  state  banks 
issue  no  circulating 
notes.  The  aggre- 
gate deposits  of  the 
state  and  national 
banks  at  the  date  of 
their  last  report  was 
something  over 
$208,000,000,  the 
leading  national 
bank  alone  owing  to 
depos  itors  over 
$29,000,000. 

In  the  business 
district  are  also  the 
publication  offices  of  the  different  news- 
papers. Several  of  the  newspaper  com- 
panies own  their  buildings,  and  the  latest 
one  completed,  the  Herald  office,  is  con- 
ceded by  authorities  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient and  best  equipped  newspaper 
establishment  in  the  country.  Chicago 
has  long  been  noted  for  the  excellence 
and  enterprise  of  its  public  journals, 
there  being  none  in  the  country  which 
display  greater  push  and  energy  in  se- 
curing the  latest  and  most  reliable  news 
matter.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  also  that 
these  purveyors  of  intelligence  have  in  a 
pecuniary  way  been  liberally  rewarded, 
sundry   comfortable    fortunes    have   been 
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acquired  by  their  proprietors.  Mr. 
Joseph  Medill,  the  Nestor  of  Chicago 
journalists,  is  the  editor-in-chief  and 
principal  proprietor  of  the  Tribune, 
which,  in  circulation,  enterprise,  and 
earning  capacity,  is  one  of  the  first  of 
American  journals.  Mr.  Medill  has  ac- 
quired a  competency  in  his  profession, 
and  now  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
home  and  foreign  travel. 

The  Inter  Ocean  is  also  a  paper  of 
wide  circulation  and  influence,  which  has 
long  been  edited  and  managed  with  sig- 
nal ability  by  Mr.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Inter  Ocean  has 
recently  enabled  Mr.  Nixon  to  transfer 
much  of  his  detail  work  to  his  business 
associates,  and,  having  taken  as  his 
motto,  "Inter  otium  cum  dignitate,"  he 
will  doubtless  hereafter,  in  comparative 
ease,  enjoy  the  rewards  of  an  industrious 
life, 

Ex-mayor  Harrison  has  recently  pur- 
chased the  Chicago  Times,  being  anxious 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  hopes  to 
restore  to  this  paper  the  prestige  which 
it  enjoyed  under  the  management  of  the 
late  Wilbur  F.  Storey. 

Mr.  James  W.  Scott,  the  publisher  and 
largely  the  proprietor  of  the  Herald  and 
Post,  by  his  admirable  management  and 
his  genial  personality  has  obtained  a 
large  clientage  for  his  papers  in  a  much 


shorter  period  than  is  usually  necessary 
to  secure  the  public  confidence  and  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Victor  F.  Lawson's  paper,  the 
Daily  Hews,  in  its  three  editions,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening,  enjoys  an  enor- 
mous circulation.  Mr.  Eugene  Field  is 
one  of  its  editorial  staff,  and  by  his  quaint, 
humorous,  artistic,  and  breezy  paragraphs, 
in  prose  and  verse,  has  helped  to  win  for 
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the  journal   its   hosts  of  friends  and   ad- 
mirers. 

Chicago  is  a  city  wherein  are  repre- 
sented divers  nationalities,  and  many  of 
these  have  papers  published  in  their  na- 
tive tongues,  with  wide  circulation  among 
their  especial  clientage.  There  are  also 
several  religious  journals,  ably  edited  and 
having  a  wide  denominational  circulation, 
as  well  as  sundry  others  depicting  the 
social  life  and  gossip  of  the  town,  and 
multitudes  of  weekly  papers,  agricultural 


or  devoted  to  the  interests  of  special 
lines  of  trade. 

The  city  has  also  in  its  business  dis- 
trict the  general  offices  of  all  the  great 
railway  systems  west  of  Chicago,  repre- 
senting nearly  one-third  of  the  railway 
mileage  in  the  United  States.  Thousands 
of  clerks  are  employed  in  these  offices, 
where  the  transportation  facilities  for 
twenty-five  million  people  are  regulated, 
wrangled  over,  and  controlled. 

Chicago  is  the  largest  lumber  market 
in  the  world,  and  the  offices  of  the  hun- 
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dreds  of  lumbermen  and  lumber  com- 
panies are  found  within  this  same  limited 
area.  Here,  too,  is  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  an  architectural  mon- 
strosity, in  and  about  which  are  hundreds 
of  offices  occupied  by  the  members  of 
the  Board.  Here  is  transacted  the  bulk 
of  the  vast  business  of  the  city  in  grain 
and  provisions,  as  well  as  probably  one 
hundred  times  as  much  in  fictitious  trades, 
through  puts,  calls,  options,  or  futures, 
through  which  instrumentalities  the  Chi- 
cago man  of  speculative  tendency  gambles 
in  the  specialties  of  the  market,  as  his 
Eastern  brother  bets  upon  the  prospec- 
tive value  of  railway  or  industrial  stocks 
or  bonds.  Near  by  are  the  numerous 
offices  of  the  Columbian  World's  Fair, 
from  which  go  forth  daily  thousands  of 
letters    and    circulars   to    arouse   the    in- 
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terest  of  the  world  in  the  coming  Exposi- 
tion of  the  arts  and  industries  of  all 
nations. 

The  arrivals  and  clearances  of  vessels 
at  Chicago  exceed  in  number  those  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  although  not  equal 
to  New  York  in  tonnage,  and  in  the  busi- 
ness district  are  the  offices  of  all  the 
great  marine  transportation  companies. 

There  is  but  one  church,  the  First 
Methodist,  in  the  business  quarter, 
although  two  other  large  audiences  are 
gathered  each  Sunday  to  listen  to  the 
ministrations  of  Prof.  David  Swing  and 
Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas  in  Central  Music 
Hall  and  in  McVicker's  Theatre.  These 
two  brethren  have  been  suspected  of 
heresy,  as  not  subscribing  to  a  belief  in 
the  damnation  of  all  unbaptized  infants, 
and  other  cheerful  and  comforting  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  regime,  and  are  thus 
outside  denominational  lines.  It  cannot 
be  claimed  that  Professor  Swing  attracts 
his  large  and  intelligent  audiences  by  the 
graces  and  charms  of  the  orator.  His 
power  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
something  to  say,  that  he  is  a  genial, 
wise,  and  scholarly  teacher,  and,  as  an 
essayist  and  a  man  of  letters,  is  unques- 
tionably the  first  in  Chicago  and  the 
West.  ' 

The  dozen  leading  hotels  of  the  city 
are  also  located  in  the  crowded  business 
centre.  No  worker  in  this  district  has 
time  to  go  to  his  home  for  lunch.  The 
hotels,  even  when  kept  on  the  American 
plan,  have  cafe  annexes,  and  these,  with 
the  clubs  and  scores  of  restaurants,  are 
thronged  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle 
of  each  day.  Multitudes  of  saloons  are 
also  scattered  throughout  this  district. 
The  writer  recalls  reading  in  his  youth  a 
book  called  "Riley's  Narrative,"  wherein 
were  graphically  depicted  the  perils  of 
the  captain  and  crew  of  an  American 
brig  wrecked  on  the  African  Coast,  and 
their  fearful  sufferings  from  thirst  while 
wandering  over  the  great  desert.  This 
book  had  a  mission,  and  since  that  time, 
even  in  a  frontier  town  like  Chicago, 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  have 
forsaken  other  means  of  livelihood  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  resorts  where  the 
agonies  of  thirst  may  be  averted,  and  who 
devote  their  leisure  moments  to  the  study 


of  certain  recondite  problems  of  muni- 
cipal government.  Even  should  Lake 
Michigan  go  dry,  no  citizen  of  Chicago 
need  die  from  thirst,  a  parched  and  dusty 
death. 

In  the  same  limited  area  are  also  the 
half  dozen  principal  theatres  and  opera 
houses.  Amusements  both  good  and  bad 
are  liberally  patronized,  but  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  our  population  that  dramatic 
artists  like  Henry  Irving  and  Booth,  and 
singers  like  Patti  and  Materna  play  longer 
engagements  and  to  larger  audiences  in 
Chicago  than  in  any  other  American  city. 
Like  credit  is  fairly  earned  from  the  fact 
that,  as  has  often  been  publicly  stated  by 
Mr.  Phelps,  our  late  Minister  to  England, 
Chicago  supports  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  complete  retail  bookstore  in  the 
world. 

The  City  and  County  Buildings  occupy 
a  square  in  this  crowded  quarter.  Here 
hundreds  of  faithful  as  well  as  unfaithful 
public  servants  are  busily  at  work,  or 
actively  avoiding  work,  and  in  and  about 
the  vast  buildings  throng  the  grimy  crowd 
of  idlers  and  vagabonds,  to  whom  courts 
and  public  offices  are  ever  a  fascinating 
resort. 

The  enormous  business  transacted  in 
Chicago  by  its  great  jobbers  of  groceries, 
hardware,  and  metals  is  familiar  to  all 
those  interested  in  such  affairs. 

The  sales  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
of  its  own  product  for  the  last  year  ex- 
ceeded $30,000,000,  the  company  pro- 
ducing 1,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  from 
1,500,000  tons  of  ore,  and  of  this  metal 
itself  converted  800,000  tons  into  finished 
steel  products. 

But  it  is  useless,  as  well  as  almost  im- 
possible, to  undertake  to  catalogue  the 
endless  variety  of  occupations  which  are 
represented  in  the  heart  of  Chicago. 
The  writer  confesses,  however,  to  a  novel 
experience,  on  recently  entering  a  small 
shop  where  nine  or  ten  men  were  em- 
ployed, and  learning  that  the  business 
carried  on  was  solely  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  for  corpses.  The  proprietor  stated 
that  he  sold  exclusively  to  undertakers, 
who  required  a  tidy-looking  shoe,  the 
wearing  qualities  of  which  were  not  im- 
portant. 

The  business  centre  of  Chicago,  until 
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a  comparatively  recent  time,  has  been 
largely  built  with  borrowed  capital.  The 
average  Chicago  man  has  been  a  large 
borrower,  believing  that  he  could  afford 
to  pay  liberal  rates  of  interest  by  reason 
of  the  growth  in  value  of  his  property. 
The  city  has  been  largely  settled  from 
New  England  and  New  York,  and  our 
kinsmen  of  those  parts  have  been  willing 
to  loan  their  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the 
city,  so  long  as  they  could  secure  for  it 
better  rates  of  interest  than  prevailed  at 
home.  The  maxims  of  the  economist 
are  numberless  to  the  effect  that  the  bor- 
rower is  the  slave  of  the  lender,  and 
bound  to  be  by  him  ultimately  devoured ; 
yet  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  in  Chi- 
cago these  maxims  have  been  disproved 
by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  city 
real  estate.  Some  years  since,  at  a  ban- 
quet of  the  Real  Estate  Board,  a  well- 
known  operator,  feeling  that  confession 
was  good   for  the  soul,  frankly  admitted 
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that  from  the  beginning  of  his  business 
career  he  had  been  lying  incessantly  as  to 


passed  all  his  lies,  and  made  them  to 
rank  with  the  inspired  prophetical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  business  centre  of  Chicago  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Michigan  Avenue  ; 
and  between  this  and  Lake  Michigan  is  a 
strip  of  land  400  or  500  feet  wide  and  a 
mile  in  length,  extending  along  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  which  is  used  as  a  public  park. 
The  beauty  of  this  park  is  sadly  marred 
by  the  continual  passing  along  its  front  of 
the  trains  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Michigan  Central  railways.  Negotiations 
are  pending,  the  result  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  the  moving  of  these  rail- 
way tracks  eastward  about  1,000  feet,  the 
filling  of  the  lake  to  that  point,  and  the 
addition  of  this  land  to  the  present  park. 
This  will  be  something  unique  in  the 
building  of  a  city,  and  will  give  immedi- 
ately, beside  the  most  crowded  business 
district  in  the  world,  a  spacious  and 
picturesque  park,  beyond  which  will  be 
the  panorama  of  the  lake,  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  rendered  more  beautiful  by  the 
continual  passing  of  the  hundreds  of  steam 
and  sailing  craft  on  its  bosom. 

The  growth  of  Chicago,  and  of  the 
manufacturing,  commercial,  and  mercan- 
tile interests  represented  in  its  business 
centre  has  been  phenomenal,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  interest  whether  this  growth 
is  to  continue  or  has  nearly  reached  its 
limit.  A  city  originates  no  wealth,  but 
lives  by  adding  new  value,  either  in  labor 
or  transportation,  to  the  products  of  the 
fields,  forests,  and  mines.  The  principal 
business  of  Chicago  is  to  the  westward  of 
the  city,  although  the  states  of  Michigan 
and  Indiana  are  among  its  tributaries. 
The  country  lying  west,  northwest,  and 
southwest  is  a  region  of  unexampled  fer- 
tility. In  any  of  these  directions  a  per- 
son may  travel  from  700  to  1,000  miles 
beyond  Chicago  and  scarcely  see  an  acre 
of  unproductive  land.  In  no  other  region 
in  the  world  can  be  found  so  large  an 
area  yielding  so  rich  a  return  to  farmers. 
The  growth  of  a  city  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  the  growth,  development, 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  tributary  to 
it ;  and  looking  at  the  matter  from  this 
standpoint,  Chicago   would   seem  yet   to 


the  prospective  growth  of  the   city ;   but     have   large  capacity  for    growth.      Con- 
claimed  that  the  city  had  overtaken  and     sidering  the  territory  within  500  miles  of 
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the  city,  to  this  time,  not  one-half  of  the 
land  has  ever  been  ploughed  or  cultivated. 
Outside  this  limit  not  one-tenth  part  has 
ever  known  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man. The  country  tributary  to  Chicago 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
population  than  any  other  part  of  the 
nation,  so  that  vastly  larger  numbers  of 
people  than  are  at  present  resident  in  the 
city,  can  doubtless  in  the  future  find  occu- 
pation and  business  in  ministering  to  the 
constantly  increasing  wants  of  its  tribu- 
tary territory.  The  great  improvements 
made   within  the  last  generation,  in    all 


kinds  of  agricultural  machinery,  enable  a 
single  farmer  to  cultivate  and  care  for 
several  times  as  much  land  as  he  could 
have  managed  forty  years  ago,  and  this  is 
a  large  factor  in  the  growth  in  population 
of  our  cities  as  compared  with  rural  dis- 
tricts. A  lesser  number  of  people  on 
farms  can  produce  the  food  of  the  world. 
It  would  seem  to  be  settled  that  hence- 
forth an  increasing  proportion  of  our  pop- 
ulation will  be  residents  of  cities.  This 
appears  from  many  standpoints  to  be  an 
evil ;  but  who  shall  say  what  conditions 
are  most  fitting  in  these  changeful  days? 


THE   MEANING   OF  THE   SONG. 

By  Elizabeth  K.  Reynolds. 

I    HEARD  the  song-bird's  note  so  full  and  gay 
Ring  through  the  summer  air. 
My  bitter  heart  cried  out,  "  Ah  !  well-a-day  ! 
The  birds  know  not  a  care ; 
They  sing  because  the  air  is  warm  and  sweet 

With  woodland  perfumes  rare  ; 
Nor  give  a  thought  to  life  so  incomplete  !  " 

Till  at  my  feet  I  spied  the  gentle  mate, 

By  cruel  hunter  slain. 
The  bird  upon  the  tree  bewails  her  fate,  — 

To  me  now  sad  the  strain  ! 
It  whispers  to  my  heart,  "  Dost  thou  not  know 

The  lesson  taught  by  pain  ? 
'Life's  sweetest  songs  oft  rise  from  bitter  woe.'  " 


IN    CROWDED   WAYS. 

By  Edith  Mary  Norn's. 

IN  crowded  ways,  my  soul  is  desolate,  — 
Oppressed  with  anguish  of  the  dream  called  life,  — 
Where  in  the  busy  street,  the  noisy  mart, 
God-likenessed  mortals,  in  ignoble  strife, 

Bear  each  a  feeble  or  a  sordid  part, 
Live  each  a  little  hour  of  ease  or  pain, 

With  thoughts  for  self  and  dross,  and  greed  and  hate, 
And  starve  in  misery,  or  wax  fat  with  gain. 

In  crowded  ways,  my  soul  is  desolate. 

But  the  lone  silence  of  the  wooded  shore 
Where  Nature  dwells,  her  calm  inviolate, 

The  lapping  of  the  waves,  the  sullen  roar 
Of  breakers  on  .the  adamantine  rock, 

The  screaming  of  the  gulls  that  skyward  soar 
Or,  swooping,  seize  their  prey  with  sudden  shock, 

The  hum  of  insect,  cry  of  plaintive  bird, 
The  wind-swept  sky's  o'erarching  dome  of  blue, 

When  the  awakening  sounds  of  dawn  are  heard 
O'er  mossy  spaces  pearled  with  morning  dew,  — 

These  are  glad  company :   the  sea,  the  sky, 
The  scent  of  new-turned  hay,  the  leafy  trees, 

The  heavy-wooded  hills  that  lift  on  high 
Their  rugged  crowns,  and  the  wide,  grassy  leas,  — 

These  bring  me  near  to  the  great  brooding  heart 
Of  Nature,  who  doth  consolation  give. 

Lo,  human  atom,  thou,  too,  hast  a  part 
In  the  great  plan,  and  for  that  use  dost  live  ! 
In  crowded  ways,  my  soul  is  desolate  ! 


THE  FRENCH  CANADIANS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  Prosper  Bender. 


HE  fame  of  New  Eng- 
land has  penetrated  to 
even  the  remotest  wilds 
of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. Tradition  and  fic- 
tion have  contributed 
their  resources  to  sur- 
round it  with  unfailing 
interest.  Every  French  Canadian  hears 
from  childhood  glowing  accounts  of  La 
Nouvelle  Angleterre;  and  many  an  hour 
is  enlivened  by  fascinating  tales  of  life 
amid  its  busy  bustling  scenes.  Excited 
by  the  pictures  of  New  England  stir, 
enterprise,  and  greatness,  drawn  by  mul- 
titudes of  compatriots  and  relatives  set- 
tled in  the  farm  districts  or  busy  towns 
of  the  northeastern  states,  the  youths 
resolve  to  leave  the  parental  roof  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  and  seek  their  for- 
tune in  this  Republic.  The  great  num- 
bers coming  yearly  to  this  country, 
despite  the  difference  of  race,  creed,  and 
speech,  and  the  difficulties  of  distance, 
show  the  vast  change  in  popular  feeling 
that  a  score  or  two  of  years  have  brought 
about,  and  prove  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  enmities  and  popular  prejudices 
too  long  a  discredit  and  a  danger  to 
people  engaged  in  the  worthy  and  benefi- 
cent work  of  founding  homes,  for  the 
deserving  and  the  needy,  and  building  up 
in  a  new  world  empires  based  on  justice 
to  all  men. 

No  invasion  of  Canada  from  New 
England  is  feared  by  even  the  chronic 
alarmist;  not  even  the  most  warlike  or 
ambitious  of  our  military  youths  dreams 
of  forcible  annexation.  Nor  are  aggres- 
sive colonization  projects  entertained 
with  a  view  to  its  absorption.  The  tide 
of  national  feeling  on  each  side  of  the 
boundary  is  turned  into  different,  more 
honorable,  and  fruitful  channels ;  each 
side  striving  after  nobler  objects  than  to 
vex  or  destroy  the  other.  The  French 
Canadians  pour  into  the  traditional  ene- 
my's country,  not  for  war  or  spoil,  but  to 
iin  J  homes  in  thriving  cities  and  to   aid 


in  the  cultivation  of  fertile  fields.  The 
descendants  of  the  old  combatants  now 
mingle  in  peace,  to  work  amicably  to- 
gether for  the  promotion  of  American 
civilization. 

A  quieter  immigration  movement,  on  a 
scale  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  French 
Canadians  to  the  United  States,  has 
never  been  witnessed.  The  majority  of 
our  citizens  have  as  yet  no  idea  of  its 
extent  and  results.  It  is  chiefly  within 
the  last  generation  that  this  "  new  na- 
tion," as  it  may  be  styled,  has  noiselessly 
overspread  these  northeastern  states. 
Although  French  Canadians  could  be 
found  in  the  lumbering  districts  of  the 
West  and  the  more  important  manufac- 
turing centres  of  New  England  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  no  decided  inflow  has 
been  noticed,  and  certainly  none  of  a 
kind  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  wholesome 
systematic  immigration.  The  late  Civil 
War  was  the  first  great  inviting  agency  to 
this  race,  some  of  whose  representatives 
assert  that  35,000  of  their  fellow-country- 
men fought  for  the  North.  To-day,  this 
new  population  throughout  the  United 
States  numbers  considerably  over  800,- 
000.  In  New  England  and  New  York, 
there  are  more  than  500,000;  in  Massa- 
chusetts alone  the  figures  reach  120,000. 
This  is  an  astounding  aggregate  for  the 
brief  period  of  their  immigration  and 
the  extent  of  the  sources  of  supply. 
This  result  far  exceeds,  proportionately, 
tha't  to  the  credit  of  either  Ireland  or 
Germany.  According  to  Le  guide  Fran- 
eais  des  Etats  Unis  (1891),  they  own 
real  estate  to  the  amount  of  $105,328,- 
500;  and  10,696  of  the  race  are  doing 
business  for  themselves.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  this  people,  chiefly  agricul- 
tural, backward  in  education  and  primitive 
in  habit,  numbered  but  65,000  at  the  time 
of  the  Cession  of  Canada  to  England  — 
1759-60;  while  at  the  present  time 
there  are  1,700,000  of  them,  not  includ- 
ing the  outflow  to  adjoining  provinces  and 
the  United  States. 
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Where  can  a  parallel  to  such  astonish- 
ing increase  be  found?  An  able  New 
England  statistician  has  stated  that  before 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
century  the  French  Canadians  in  the 
northeastern  states  would  outnumber  the 
native  American  population.  With  such 
extraordinary  progress  achieved  under  so 
many  disadvantages,  the  above  prediction 
seems  far  from  improbable.  Why,  we 
have  in  them  already  more  than  twelve 
times  the  total  English  conquest  in  Can- 
ada, with  thousands  coming  yearly  from 
Quebec  to  join  them.  The  social  phi- 
losopher and  American  patriot  can  find 
abundant  food  for  speculation  in  the  fact 
that  against  the  Yankee  family  of  one  or 
two  children  and  often  none,  the  French 
Canadian  will  count  his  flock  of  a  dozen 
to  a  dozen  and  a  half.  And  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  will  doubtless  continue  to  "  go 
West"  to  a  large  extent,  while  the  French 
Canadian  will  probably  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  movement  to  the  southeast. 
According  to  the  census  of  1885,  the 
population  of  Massachusetts  is  1,942,141 
—  native  1,415,274,  and  foreign  born 
526,867.  The  per  centage  of  foreign 
born  is  27  1-3.  There  are  sixty-eight 
cities  and  towns  in  the  state  in  which 
is  found  an  excess  of  persons  having 
a  foreign  parentage.  So  we  shall  have 
history  repeating  itself!  We  shall  see 
the  Normans  overrunning  and  taking 
possession  of  another  England,  but  by  the 
worthy  and  beneficent  arts  of  peace, — 
and  the  industry  and  energy  which  have 
enabled  this  people,  from  insignificant 
beginnings,  under  most  unfavorable  and 
discouraging  circumstances,  to  build  up 
one  vigorous  state  in  North  America 
within  a  century  and  then  undertake  4he 
rapid  formation  of  another.  The  thought- 
ful observer  of  each  race  as  well  as  the 
patriot  and  philanthropist  will  await 
the  results  of  this  peaceful  rivalry  with 
the  greatest  interest. 

In  considering  the  progress  of  these 
people  in  this  country,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  chiefly  the  poorest 
and  least  instructed  (most  of  them  with 
no  command  of  the  English  language), 
who  come  hither  —  generally  those  for 
whom  the  small  and  well-worn  parental 
farm  could  make  no  provision,  and  the 


laborers  from  town  and  country.  Some 
years  ago  the  French  Canadians  usually 
came  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
the  native  parish  when  they  had  earned 
enough  to  cancel  the  mortgages  on  the 
farm,  or  to  enable  them  to  start  in  some 
small  business.  Many  did  carry  out  such 
a  programme,  which  accorded  with  the 
"  repatriation "  schemes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  sympathetic  politi- 
cians ■  but  most  of  these  subsequently 
returned  to  the  Republic,  allured  by 
wages  unattainable  at  home,  and  by  other 
influences.  Now  a  different  system  pre- 
vails :  most  of  them  regard  this  country 
as  their  permanent  abode.  They  soon 
become  useful  as  farm  or  factory  hands, 
easily  adaptable  to  all  work,  making  quiet, 
industrious  citizens. 

In  all  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  etc.,  French- 
Canadians  may  be  found  working  as  mill- 
hands,  mechanics,  and  lumbermen,  lend- 
ing their  best  services  to  promote  the 
industries  of  the  country.  They  usually 
cluster  in  bodies  of  a  few  hundred  to  ten 
or  twelve  thousand,  for  mutual  help  and 
sympathy  as  the  newcomers  often  do  not 
understand  English.  The  acquisition  of 
the  English  language,  however,  often  leads 
to  material  dispersions.  They  form  Cana- 
dian parishes  with  churches,  with  priests 
of  their  own  nationality.  Many  by  en- 
ergy, intelligence,  and  probity  have  risen 
to  positions  of  trust,  emolument,  and 
honor.  Several  of  these  people  have  en- 
tered the  New  England  legislatures  :  two, 
the  Massachusetts  ;  four,  the  Maine  ;  two, 
the  Connecticut ;  two,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  two,  the  New  York.  Many  are 
found  among  municipal  councillors,  alder- 
men, etc.,  of  the  several  states.  They  sup- 
port in  New  England  and  New  York  nine 
newspapers,  and  have  established  287 
societies,  with  a  total  membership  of 
43,051.  This  is  a  most  creditable  ex- 
hibit in  so  brief  a  period,  evincing  much 
capacity  for  union  and  political  manage- 
ment. 

These  immigrants  manifest  judicious 
interest  in  their  present  and  future  wel- 
fare, by  holding  general  conventions 
every  fourth  year  and  state  conventions 
every  second  year,  to  which  each  society 
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and  parish,  where  they  are  tolerably 
numerous,  sends  three  delegates.  Ques- 
tions affecting  the  condition  of  their  race 
are  here  discussed,  especially  education, 
political  and  domestic  economy,  natu- 
ralization, the  best  method  of  preserving 
their  native  tongue,  and  so  forth.  The 
last  general  convention  was  held  at 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  in  June,  1889, 
when  one  thousand  one  hundred  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  Union  re- 
sponded, and  thirty  thousand  people 
participated  in  the  proceedings.  There 
is  nothing  secret  about  these  meetings ; 
the  discussions,  however,  are  always  car- 
ried on  in  French. 

It  is  chiefly  of  late  years  that  we 
notice  the  significant  movement  of  these 
people  in  favor  of  naturalization.  They 
have  not,  like  the  Irish  or  Germans, 
shown  haste  in  this  matter,  one  reason 
being  their  nearness  to  their  native  land, 
in  which  the  French  language  is  so  much 
spoken  and  their  religion  so  widely  pro- 
fessed. Another  reason,  perhaps,  is  the 
absence  of  exciting  or  material  objects. 
They  have  forty-five  naturalization  clubs, 
with  many  more  in  course  of  formation, 
in  which  lectures  are  given  on  the  privi- 
leges and  duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  within  ten  years  there  will  be 
few  if  any  of  them  who  are  not  natu- 
ralized, all  being  at  present  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  step.  They  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  admirers  of  Republican  in- 
stitutions, the  bulk  of  them  preferring  a 
monarchical  system,  but  we  live  in  a 
progressive  age,  and  one  fatal  to  old  pre- 
judices. Many  formerly  attached  to  hoary 
traditions  and  hollow  sentiment  now  take 
very  practical  views  of  life  and  its  duties, 
regarding  with  respect  and  loyalty  the 
flag  and  the  constitution  under  which 
they  live  so  happily  and  so  comfortably. 

The  French  Canadian  in  this  Republic 
readily  adopts  the  views  and  habits  of  the 
people  about  him,  while  retaining  some 
of  his  original  tastes,  such  as  the  love 
of  dress  and  display.  This  conversion  of 
the  foreign  element  into  the  material  of 
good  American  citizenship  evidences  the 
wonderful  moulding  and  assimilating  in- 
fluence of  American  society  and  institu- 
tions. A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the 
French   Canadians  in  the  United  States 


marry  Americans  far  more  frequently  than 
their  fellow-citizens  of  recent  British 
origin.  Their  lively  habits  and  cheerful 
spirits  lighten  their  toil,  dispelling  the 
gloom  of  discontent  and  care  from  all 
around.  This  cheery  disposition  blossoms 
out  in  varied  games  and  pastimes. 

The  court  records  of  the  different 
states  show  a  considerably  smaller  pro- 
portion of  arrests  among  the  French 
Canadian  for  every  kind  of  offence  than 
other  nationalities  can  boast.  While  fond 
of  diversions,  as  already  stated,  they  study 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  law  and 
order.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
their  industrious,  quiet,  and  orderly  habits 
in  the  report  on  "  The  Canadian  French 
in  New  England "  (Thirteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright) . 
Witnesses  of  good  standing,  lay  and  cleri- 
cal, testified  on  this  and  kindred  subjects 
in  a  way  sufficiently  to  explain  the  eager- 
ness of  New  England  employers  to  en- 
gage a  large  amount  of  help  from  among 
them. 

In  Canada  the  French  Canadian  work- 
ing classes  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the 
great  importance  of  education,  but  in  the 
United  States  they  soon  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  self-improvement.  They  quickly 
learn  the  fact  that  their  class  may  by 
merit  rise  high  in  the  social  scale. 
Stimulated  by  this  hope,  they  become 
steady  newspaper  readers,  members  of 
political,  literary,  and  musical  societies, 
and  also  participate  in  studies  and  dis- 
cussions of  state  and  national  affairs,  the 
better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. They  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools,  while  preferring  the  paro- 
chial in  which  both  French  and  English 
are  taught,  thus  exhibiting  a  proper  and 
a  creditable  estimate  of  the  value  of  edu- 
cation. 

Many  of  the  French  Canadian  leaders 
in  the  United  States  believe  that  unless 
their  countrymen  preserve  their  national 
language,  they  will  become  so  assimilated 
to  the  Americans  as  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  great  preponderant  mass.  This  result 
they  would  deprecate.  They  would  pre- 
fer to  set  up  a  sort  of  autonomous  system, 
or  maintain  a  distinct  nationality  within 
a   nation,   as   in   the   Dominion.     I   shall 
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not  attempt  to  argue  at  present  whether 
this  would  be  wise  or  the  reverse ;  but 
confess  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  its  practi- 
cability, at  any  rate  to  anything  like  the 
extent  witnessed  across  the  northern 
boundary.  Those  who  came  here  when 
adults  prefer  to  speak  French  among 
themselves,  but  their  children  born  in 
this  country  speak  but  little  French,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  seniors  who  retain 
their  old  national  pride.  Some  have 
foolishly  allowed  the  book-keepers  and 
mill-hands  who  could  not  pronounce 
their  names  in  French  to  anglicize  them  : 
Greenwood,  for  Boisvert ;  Shortsleeves,  for 
Courtemanche  ;  Winner,  for  Gagne  ;  Mil- 
ler, for  Meunier  ;  White,  for  LeBlanc,  etc. 
Many  who  have  resided  in  the  Republic 
for  some  years  have  an  accent  as  marked 
as  that  of  the  regular  down-easter. 

In  politics  the  majority  are  Republi- 
cans, though  a  good  many  are  Demo- 
crats. They  are  naturally  conservative. 
They  favor  order,  discountenance  radi- 
cal views  or  experiments,  and  oppose 
strikes  and  secret  societies.  They  also 
strenuously  oppose  divorce.  Unlike  their 
kindred  of  the  mother  country  they  are 
not  eager  for  change  for  its  own  sake. 
While  cherishing  the  virtues  of  their  race, 
they  have  cultivated  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  this  way  they  have 
banished  suspicion,  won  respect  and  con- 
fidence, and  paved  the  way  to  amicable 
co-operation  with  alien  races  in  the 
labors  and  sacrifices  of  citizenship. 

There  are  at  present  living  in  Boston 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood  10,338 
French  Canadians.  The  majority  may 
be  found  among  the  skilled  artisans, 
clerks  and  salesmen  of  stores,  not  a  few 
also  having  risen  to  positions  of  trust, 
usefulness  and  honor,  including  the  pro- 
fessions. They  are  not  wholly  engrossed 
by  material  pursuits.  They  have  built 
a  church  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  have 
formed  a  Saint  Jean  Baptiste  Society,  and 
a  Canadian  Institute  with  a  fair  library, 
and  are  about  to  found  a  college  for  the 
higher  education  of  their  children,  as 
well  as  their  instruction  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A 
naturalization  club  is  now  in  existence, 
the  membership  of  which  is  already  large. 

Boston  has  great  attractions  for  French 


Canadians,  and  those  living  in  adjoining 
cities  or  states  frequently  visit  the  city. 
And  no  wonder,  for  a  world  in  miniature 
is  here  before  them.  New  York  alone, 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  offers  such  a 
similar  variety  of  opportunities,  such  a 
bewildering  array  of  attractions.  The 
antiquarian  may  revel  in  relics  of  art, 
hoary  with  age,  in  memorials  of  the  past 
long  preceding  our  most  ancient  records. 
The  scholar,  politician,  artist,  and  man  of 
science  can,  from  Boston's  illimitable 
resources,  supply  each  his  own  needs, 
however  diverse  and  exacting ;  and  the 
mere  lover  of  wealth  and  physical  great- 
ness obtains  that  stimulus  and  means  of 
usefulness  which  he  often  desires  for 
objects  not  always  personal,  or  valueless 
to  his  neighbors.  Nature  has  done  much 
for  the  region,  and  art  has  improved 
these  advantages.  Every  available  spot 
of  the  coast  line,  every  strip  of  beach 
and  shore  along  the  harbor,  unused  by 
commerce,  is  turned  to  happiest  account 
by  horticultural  skill,  and  the  result,  with 
its  delights  of  flower  and  fragrance  capti- 
vates the  most  indifferent  sense.  Such 
suburbs,  with  such  glorious  ocean  views 
and  health-giving  breezes,  might  justify 
the  pride  of  any  city.  In  its  business 
section  the  great  offices  and  marts  are  all 
within  easy  reach  of  each  other.  Many 
of  the  private  residences  are  magnificent, 
and  the  public  buildings  are  ample  and 
elegant.  Some  of  the  avenues  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  hotels  are 
noted,  among  cosmopolitans,  as  of  the 
choicest  order.  It  is  no  small  honor  to 
be  the  capital  of  New  England  with  all 
the  old-time  honors  and  revolutionary 
glory ;  it  will  be  no  less  distinction  for  it 
to  be  the  capital  of  New  France,  with  all 
its  glorious  fame  and  splendid  future. 

The  prosperity  of  the  French  Canadian 
immigrants,  their  influence  and  social 
standing  were  strikingly  manifested  at 
the  imposing  banquet  given  last  Novem- 
ber, in  the  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston,  to 
the  Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  popular 
Liberal  Chief  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment. On  this  occasion,  French  Cana- 
dians, numbering  six  hundred,  met  at  the 
festive  board  to  honor  their  distinguished 
countryman.  Governor  Russell,  and  other 
prominent  dignitaries  of  the  state  and  city 
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were  present  and  made  able  speeches, 
highly  complimentary  to  the  guest  and 
the  hosts  of  the  evening.  The  following 
day,  the  Boston  Herald  referring  to  the 
banquet  said,  editorially  : 

"The  dinner  given  on  Tuesday  evening  to 
Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  was  note- 
worthy, not  only  as  a  token  of  esteem  to  a  man 
who  is  likely  in  the  future  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  materially  influence  the  commercial  policy  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  but  was  also  a 
significant  demonstration  of  the  strength,  intelli- 
gence, and  standing  of  our  American  citizens  of 
Canadian  birth.  The  Club  Lafayette  of  Cambridge 
and  the  Societe  St.  Jean  Baptiste  of  Boston  are 
not  as  widely  known  as  some  of  the  other  asso- 
ciations formed  of  naturalized  Americans;  but 
the  members  of  these  societies  and  their  friends, 
who  assembled  to  the  number  of  more  than  six 
hundred  in  the  great  dining-hall  of  the  Hotel 
Vendome,  to  hear  the  address  of  this  Canadian 
statesman,  formed  a  collection  of  men  whom  any 
country  might  be  proud  to  number  among  its 
citizens." 

Other  influential  journals  also  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  this  re- 
markable and  significant  demonstration, 
and  pointed  to  its  probable  effect  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  good-fellow- 
ship already  existing  between  the  two 
national  elements.  Mr.  Laurier  in  his 
address  advocated  complete  reciprocity 
in  trade  and  more  intimate  social  relations 
between  the  two  neighboring  countries. 
There  is  hardly  a  doubt  but  that  a  liberal 
victory  in  Canada  would  mean  reciprocal 
free  trade  ;  and  such  a  friendly  arrange- 
ment could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
the  happiest  and  most  profitable  results 
to  both  nations.  The  Boston  Herald  in 
the  article  above  alluded  to,  added  : 

"A  political  victory  in  Canada  meant,  for  her, 
an  indorsement  of  reciprocal  free  trade  to  its 
fullest  extent,  though  not  quite  the  same  in  the 
United  States  where,  if  a  vote  could  be  taken  on 
'  the  question,  an  immense  majority  would  favor  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  and  that,  too,  of 
an  exhaustively  liberal  character." 

There  are  two  places  in  Boston,  the 
classic  Common  and  its  background,  the 
Public  Garden,  where  one  is  almost  sure 
to  see  French  Canadians  for  they  are 
lovers  of  natural  beauty.  I  often  take  a 
walk  of  an  evening  in  these  places  and 
seldom  without  hearing  the  French  tongue 
spoken,  and  the  well-known  accents  of 
my  countrymen.  I  have  occasionally 
taken  an  adjoining  seat  just  to  hear  them 


talk  of  the  old  homestead  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  old  folks  they  have 
left  behind.  They  are  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  attracted  to  the  Common  by  its 
historical  associations.  The  Common 
was  the  muster-ground  for  troops  in 
colonial  and  revolutionary  times.  Am- 
herst assembled  thereon  the  troops  with 
which  he  started  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada.  Its  lovely  stretch  of  about  fifty 
acres  of  greensward,  with  magnificent 
vistas  of  sun  and  shade  in  every  direction, 
its  historical  monuments,  beautiful  malls 
and  stately  trees,  prove  a  source  of  un- 
ending delight.  On  the  fourth  of  July, 
unusual  activity  prevails  there  :  enter- 
prising hucksters  erect  peanut  and  pop- 
corn stands,  candy  booths,  lemonade 
fountains,  Punch  and  Judy  shows,  with 
perfect  liberty  to  ply  their  trade  as  they 
please.  All  the  country  round  about 
pours  its  rural  flood  of  people  into  this 
lovely  spot  on  this  day,  and  it  is  for  "  the 
people,"  a  place  where  each  man  may  feel 
his  individual  proprietorship  and  rejoice 
in  such  goodly  heritage. 

The  Public  Garden  adjoining  the  Com- 
mon also  offers  to  the  French-Canadians 
residing  in  Boston  or  adjacent  cities  much 
attraction.  They  behold  there  the  hap- 
piest features  of  modern  floriculture,  with 
felicitous  rural  touches  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  art.  In  the  earliest  spring  days, 
gorgeous  tulips  are  massed  in  splendor 
all  over  the  garden,  to  nod  their  gay 
greeting  to  the  crowds  that  flock  hither 
in  search  of  the  natural  beauty  that  is 
denied  them  about  the  city  homes.  In 
between  the  tall,  bare  stems  of  the  tulips, 
the  ground  will  be  covered  with  a  solid 
bed  of  exquisite  forget-me-nots,  or  the 
deeper  richness  of  pansies,  or  again,  a  bed 
of  the  "  wee,  modest  crimson-tipped 
flower"  that  Burns  would  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  lifting  its  shy  head  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  city.  Huge  vases  of  all 
blossoms  stand  not  only  in  the  midst  of 
the  lawns,  but  directly  in  the  wide  paths, 
so  that  the  Garden  seems  brimming  with 
color  and  overflowing  with  fragrance. 
And  these  delights  are  constant  through- 
out the  season,  for  as  fast  as  the  reign  of 
one  plant  is  ended  it  is  replaced  by  those 
just  entering  upon  their  own  day  of  brief  but 
certain  glory,  so  that  bloom  is  perennial. 
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The  delicate  greenery  of  shrubs,  with  that 
of  the  tall  bushes,  is  finely  outlined  against 
the  sombre  lustre  of  the  purple  beech. 
In  the  midst  are  statues  commemorative 
and  mythological.  There  are  fountains, 
also,  amid  this  fragrance  and  loveliness, 
and  they  are  most  beautiful  of  all  when 
the  white  electric  light  silvers  them  like 
moonlight.  A  miniature  lake  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Garden,  where  the  children 
can  row  with  safety  or  float  about  in  the 
pretty  "swan-boats"  propelled  by  the 
boatmen,  velocipede  fashion.  And  the 
whole  wide  stretch  of  field  and  flood  is 
one  gleaming  expanse  of  beauty.  Placed, 
as  it  is,  not  at  some  far  terminus,  where 
the  masses  must  traverse  miles  to  reach 
it,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  this 
and  the  Common  adjacent,  constitute  a 
pleasure-ground  fit  for  the  people,  and 
truly  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever." 

The  singularly  early  period  of  the  men- 
tal development  of  children  in  the  city 
of  Boston  may  be  witnessed  in  any  stroll 
of  a  bright  summer  morning  through  the 
Public  Garden,  while  the  children  are 
playing  there  in  charge  of  the  nurses.  A 
friend  of  mine,  passing  through  the  flowery 
mazes  of  this  charming  place  one  morn- 
ing, saw  a  boy  five  years  old,  merry  as  a 
lark  and  romping  round  his  nurse.  Sud- 
denly he  left  her  side  and,  running  toward 
a  great  vase  filled  with  pansies  and  hya- 
cinths in  full  bloom,  he  reached  up  and 
took  one  of  the  pansies.  My  friend,  a 
lover  of  flowers,  who  regards  it  as  Vandal- 
ism in  any  unappreciative  individual  to 
rudely  approach  them,  walked  quickly 
over  to  remonstrate  with  the  daring  child, 
whose  back  was  now  turned  toward  her. 
Great  was  her  astonishment,  however,  to 
find  him  intently  examining  the  flower 
with  a  magnifying  glass.  Asking  him  what 
he  was  doing,  he  answered  without  deign- 
ing to  look  up,  that  he  had  had  some 
discussion  with  his  governess  about  the 
structure  of  this  flower  and  he  had  just 
found  out  that  she  was  wrong. 

I  have  met  French  Canadians  in  the 
most  unexpected  resorts.  One  warm 
summer  afternoon  I  boarded  one  of  the 
steamers  plying  between  Boston  and  Nan- 
tasket  Beach.  The  peaceful  charm  of 
island  and  coast  contrasted  with  the  war- 


like aspects  of  the  forts  and  the  sea  be- 
neath us  covered  with  the  white,  gleaming 
sails  of  the  yachts  flitting  to  and  fro, 
and  the  stately  procession  of  vessels 
swiftly  gliding  in  and  out  of  the  harbor. 
I  was  surveying  shore  and  sea  and  dream- 
ing of  a  thousand  things,  past  and  present, 
when  suddenly  there  broke  on  my  reverie 
the  sound  of  music.  A  lad  not  more  than 
nine  years  old  was  playing  on  a  concer- 
tina the  mournful  air,  Un  Canadian  Er- 
rant lorn  de  ses  foyers.  At  any  time  this 
melody  would  attract  me,  but  the  youth- 
ful minstrel  infused  into  it  such  a  tone  of 
melancholy  as  to  greatly  move  me.  A 
conversation  with  him  later  on,  disclosed 
the  fact  that  he  was  from  Montreal,  and 
had  left  home,  hoping  to  pick  up  enough 
money  to  support  his  invalid  mother  who 
had  remained  behind.  He  added  that 
two  months  before  he  could  not  speak  a 
single  word  of  English,  but  was  now  pro- 
gressing rapidly  in  his  studies  and  would 
soon  speak  it  with  ease.  After  this  I  saw 
him  in  a  corner  of  the  boat,  attentively 
poring  over  a  French  and  English  vocabu- 
lary. 

As  we  passed  Nantasket  Roads,  the  air 
still  resounding  with  the  strains  from  the 
French  youth's  instrument,  I  could  not 
help  recalling  the  painful  rivalries  of  the 
olden  time.  What  would  have  been  the 
reflections  of  Sir  William  Phipps  and  Sir 
Hovenden  Walker,  while  organizing  the 
great  royal  raids  against  Canada,  could 
they  have  seen  this  peaceful,  needy  de- 
scendant of  the  old  traditional  enemy 
striving,  with  all  his  skill  and  knowledge, 
and,  better,  with  the  generous  consent 
of  the  representatives  of  this  old  British 
foe,  to  support  by  his  humble  musical 
efforts  among  them  an  invalid  French 
mother  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  I  was  admiring,  as  I  often 
must,  the  magnificent  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  picturesque  neighborhood  of  Nan- 
tasket, from  the  observatory  of  the  At- 
lantic House,  when  I  heard  one  of  two 
men  whose  backs  were  turned  to  me 
comparing  the  basin  at  our  feet  with  the 
Beauport  Bay.  When  I  saw  the  face  of 
the  speaker,  I  recognized  the  son  of  an 
old  patient,  who,  with  another  townsman 
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of  ours,  had  been  living  in  Salem.  He 
informed  me  he  had  come  to  pass  the 
day  in  the  district.  It  was  worth  his 
while  to  come  from  that  distance  to  see 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  place.  The 
noble  bay  before  us  at  low  tide  displays, 
widespread,  a  pleasant,  sandy  beach,  ex- 
tending in  a  majestic  curve  to  Point 
Allerton  ;  north-eastward  the  ocean  seems 
to  rise  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  lean- 
ing sky.  Every  massive  or  feathery 
cloud,  dragging  or  skipping  across  the 
blue  vault,  unites  with  every  violent  gale 
or  playful  breeze  to  produce  for  the  spec- 
tator such  atmospheric  and  scenic  effects, 
such  freaks  of  foam,  such  feasts  of  color, 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  grand  impres- 
sive features  of  sea,  shore,  hill,  and  plain, 
as  to  extort  on  the  instant  hearty  tributes 
of  admiration.  Directly  north  may  be 
seen  Point  of  Pines  and  Marblehead ; 
south,  the  charming  Weir  River  and  sev- 
eral islands,  with  woodland  drapery, 
dotted  with  white  tents.  To  the  west, 
the  end  of  Nantasket  peninsula,  crowned 
by  Hotel  Pemberton  ;  beyond,  Brewster's 
Island,  and  still  farther,  in  dim  outline, 
Boston  itself  and  its  golden  crown,  the 
State  House  dome.  Southward  appear 
the  great  rock-boulders,  projecting  into 
the  Atlantic,  with  the  surf  dashing  itself 
ceaselessly  against  them,  an  impressive 
suggestion  of  raging  impotence.  And  to 
add  to  the  picture,  the  romantic  Jerusa- 
lem Road,  with  its  homes  and  drives  and 
the  glistening  stretches  of  Weir  River, 
winding  along  to  refresh  the  whole  re- 
gion. 

The  sunsets,  as  seen  from  this  vantage- 
ground,  must  be  counted  among  Nature's 
most  striking  achievements.  Brilliant  as 
may  be  the  glittering  base  and  radiant 
back-ground,  a  gorgeous  sinking  sun  out- 
shines them  all ;  every  feat  of  illumina- 
tion, every  touch  of  splendor  is  here  in 
view.  In  one  moment  a  vast  shield  of 
golden  clouds  is  interposed  to  hide  the 
sun's  disk  from  our  eyes,  only  to  be  soon 
overspread  by  a  splendid  canopy  of  pur- 
ple and  orange,  and  this,  after  its  brief 
moment  of  glory,  dimmed,  and  at  length 
concealed  by  the  deepening  shadows  of 
approaching  night.  As  the  darkness 
gathers,  the  play  of  lights  opposite  Hotel 
Nantasket  on  the  incoming  tide  is  truly 


fascinating.  The  shadows  of  the  num- 
berless piles,  on  which  the  hotel  is  built, 
stretch  out  across  the  water,  like  the 
pillars  of  some  colossal  bridge,  while  the 
electric  light  plays  upon  and  illumines 
the  spaces  between  with  the  fantastic 
effect  of  white  magic.  In  the  morning, 
though  the  sun  may  illumine  a  cloudless 
sky,  the  sea  and  beach,  with  every  object 
at  any  little  distance  even,  are  frequently 
hidden  from  sight  by  a  dense  veil  of 
mist,  travellers  looking  like  mere  spectres 
amid  its  fleecy  folds. 

Crossing  early  one  summer  morning, 
the  Nantasket  Beach,  above  described, 
on  my  way  to  catch  a  Boston  boat,  I 
noticed  a  dog  barking  at  and  chasing 
some  swallows,  which  kept  skimming 
along  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  keep- 
ing just  enough  ahead  to  tease  him  ef- 
fectually. Shortly  after,  I  saw  another 
swallow  join  in  the  sport  and  practise  the 
same  trick.  Presently  one  of  them 
soared  upward,  while  the  dog  continued 
the  chase,  when,  suddenly  the  bird 
pounced  down  upon  the  dog's  back  mis- 
chievously pulling  out  a  hair  from  his 
coat.  This  the  swallow  did  twice  in  suc- 
cession, to  the  real  bewilderment  and 
annoyance  of  the  poor  beast. 

Happening  shortly  afterwards  to  men- 
tion this  odd  prank  of  the  swallows  to  a 
friend,  he  told  me  he  had  seen  the  same 
birds  play  similar  tricks  on  kittens  who 
were  basking  in  the  sun,  being  careful, 
however,  to  avoid  the  maternal  cat.  He 
also  told  me  of  another  incident  he  had 
witnessed,  in  which  the  sparrows  had 
shown  even  more  mischievous  acuteness. 
One  day  while  watching  the  birds  in  his 
yard,  to  study  their  habits,  in  which  he 
was  interested  as  a  naturalist,  he  saw  a 
swallow  enter  the  temporary  vacated  nest 
of  a  sparrow,  under  the  eaves  of  an  out- 
building. When  the  sparrow  tried  to  get 
back  to  its  nest,  it  found  the  swallow 
ensconced  therein  and  ready  to  do  battle 
for  its  possession.  A  lively  skirmish  now 
ensued,  but  the  swallow  remained  master 
of  the  situation.  In  answer  to  the  spar- 
row's repeated  calls,  several  other  spar- 
rows appeared  and  a  spirited  assault  fol- 
lowed to  oust  the  beleaguered  invader, 
but  in  vain.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the 
sparrows  left  save   one,  who  remained  to 
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mount  guard,  and  strove  to  distract  the 
enemy  by  an  occasional  onslaught  on  the 
nest,  when  suddenly  more  than  a  dozen 
sparrows  arrived  with  bits  of  straw,  tow, 
etc.  in  their  beaks,  with  which  they 
closed  up  the  nest,  leaving  the  living 
inmate  shut  up  therein  to  die  a  lingering 
death. 

I  had  not  seen  the  last  of  my  little 
French  Canadian  musician,  before  men- 
tioned. At  some  little  distance  from 
Hotel  Pemberton  is  Telegraph  Hill,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Nantasket  peninsula, 
and  a  strategic  point  of  great  importance, 
in  fact  the  key  to  the  harbor,  overtop- 
ping even  Fort  Warren,  the  principal 
defence  of  the  city,  at  its  mouth.  Here 
may  still  be  seen  the  walls,  embrasures, 
bastions,  and  moats — and,  within,  a  well 
ninety  feet  deep.  It  is  stated  that  this 
was  built  according  to  plans  made  by  La- 
fayette and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Chevalier  du  Portul,  chief  engineer  of 
the  United  States  army.  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  French 
military  architecture  extant.  While  I 
was  visiting  the  fort  in  company  with 
some  friends,  one  evening,  about  a  week 
after  meeting  with  the  French  Canadian 
lad,  I  heard  the  sounds  of  music  coming 
from  one  of  the  cottages  at  its  base,  and 
recognized  the  air  of  Un  Canadian 
En'a?it,  which  I  readily  associated  with 
our  young  minstrel. 

I  do  not  remember  seeing  anywhere  a 
translation  of  the  song  of  Gerin-Lajoie's, 
and  I  herewith  give  it : 

A   WANDERING   CANADIAN. 

A  poor  Canadian  wand'ring 

Far  away  from  home, 
Wept  that  Fate  had  doomed  him 

Through  countries  strange  to  roam. 

One  clay,  depressed  and  pensive, 

He  sat  beside  the  sea, 
And  told  the  waves  his  sorrow, 

As  on  he  watched  them  flee. 

"If  you  should  reach  my  country, 
The  land  for  which  I  sigh  — - 
Oh  tell  my  friends  and  comrades 
If  far  from  them  I  die. 

"  I  shall  recall  forever 

The  happy  days  of  old, 
Though  all  I  loved  so  dearly 
I  never  more  behold. 


"  And  still,  while  vainly  longing 
My  Canada  to  see, 
Toward  her  I  look  and  languish  — 
Toward  her,  where'er  I  be." 

On  my  way  back  to  the  hotel  I  found 
the  young  lad  struggling  to  play,  though 
in  great  distress.  He  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  cold  and  sorely  afflicted  by  the 
loss  of  a  two-dollar  bill,  which  had  been 
stolen  by  another  boy.  One  of  the  cot- 
tagers, a  charitable  lady,  gave  him  a  bed 
for  the  night,  and  the  people  about  soon 
made  up  the  sum  he  had  lost.  The  next 
day  I  was  requested,  by  the  lady  who  had 
befriended  him,  to  visit  him,  as  he  was 
quite  ill.  A  very  sick  boy  he  proved  to 
be,  his  cold  having  developed  into  bron- 
chitis ;  but  with  kind  and  careful  nursing 
by  his  benefactress  he  rallied,  and  de- 
sired soon  afterwards  to  resume  his  re- 
cent occupation.  I  would  fain  believe 
that  his  melodies  have  won  him  a  useful 
share  of  public  favor,  with  enough  good 
fortune  to  gladden  his  faithful  young 
heart,  and  succor  the  mother  to  whom  he 
yielded  such  hearty  devotion. 

The  French  Canadian  ignorance  of 
the  English  language  often  leads  to 
ludicrous  mistakes  by  people  of  this 
country,  also,  not  unfrequently  giving 
rise  to  the  impression  that  these  new- 
comers are  exceptionally  stupid.  After  a 
short  residence  in  the  Republic  they 
become  sharp  and  practical  enough.  In- 
deed, many  of  their  old- neighbors  and 
British  fellow-citizens  believe  that  the 
Canadian  immigrant's  acquirements  in 
the  United  States  are  often  offset  by 
moral  losses,  not  only  injurious  to  himself 
but  to  his  countrymen  and  all  others 
whom  he  may  meet  in  business.  Many 
of  the  clergymen  and  politicians  who 
have  striven  of  late  to  stay  the  tide  of 
emigration  to  the  United  States  and  in- 
duce Canadians  to  return  to  their  native 
soil,  have  been  influenced,  among  other 
reasons,  by  the  greater  probability  of 
moral  declension  from  residence  in  that 
cosmopolitan  refuge  than  from  life  in 
their  slower,  quieter,  and  less  populous 
region  to  the  north. 

Unsophisticated  people  are  not  limited 
to  one  side  of  the  border.  They  may 
easily  be  found  on  the  American  as  well 
as    on    the  Dominion    side   of   the  line. 
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While  taking  a  brief  vacation  in  Newport, 
Vermont,  some  years  ago,  I  started  for  a 
long  walk,  one  cool  summer  morning, 
towards  West  Derby,  on  Lake  Memphra- 
magog,  to  enjoy  the  manifold  beauties  of 
that  truly  picturesque  region.  The  whole 
scene  unfolds  itself  before  my  mental 
vision  at  this  moment  with  so  much  dis- 
tinctness that  it  seems  as  if  I  beheld  it 
but  yesterday.  How  lavish  Nature  has 
been  of  her  attractions  in  this  neighbor- 
hood !  beauty  of  every  type  and  exhibi- 
tions of  power  and  grandeur  to  suit  the 
most  diverse  tastes  !  On  one  side  there 
are  level  fields,  of  moderate  elevation, 
gleaming  in  rich  verdure,  or  waving  in 
golden  grain,  under  the  dazzling  radiance 
of  a  summer  sun,  with  great  groups  of 
forest  trees  left  only  to  heighten  and 
enrich  the  value  of  the  cheerful  clearings, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  towering  moun- 
tains, stern  and  majestic,  visible  many 
miles  on  every  side.  Just  below,  the 
beautiful  lake  mirrors  and  repeats  every 
pretty  feature  of  the  scene,  moving  or 
motionless,  dull  or  glowing,  from  the 
trembling  bush  to  the  noblest  mountain, 
from  the  sparkling  sunbeam  to  the 
shadowy  cloud,  the  romantic  islands  rich 
in  bright-hued  vegetation,  adding  varied 
charms  to  the  magnificent  enchanting 
panorama.  No  one  whose  eyes  have  not 
feasted  upon  such  splendors  or  experi- 
enced the  inspiration  enjoyable  at  this 
wonderful  lake,  can  be  said  to  have 
approached  the  fulness  of  enjoyment 
possible  to  him  or  to  have  exhausted  the 
stock  of  Nature's  loveliest  spectacles  here 
at  home. 

On  this  occasion,  while  enjoying  the 
charms  of  this  beautiful  North  American 
resort,  I  met  a  farmer,  a  typical  Ver- 
monter,  tall  and  lank,  with  whom  I  fell 
into  conversation.  When  about  parting, 
he  inquired  with  characteristic  curiosity 
and  with  the  well-known  drawl :  "  Whar 
be  yoo  frum  when  yar  to  hum?  "  I  re- 
plied— "  Quebec,  Canada."  With  a 
knowing  smile  and  cunning  twinkle  of  the 
eye,  he  answered  :  "  I  guess  not,  stranger ; 
you  can't  fool  this  chicken.  Neow,  them 
air  French  Canadians  don't  know  'miff  to 
know  nuffin'.  On  my  way  hum  t'other 
day  with  my  cart,  I  met  one  of  them  air 
fellers  all  tuckered    out.     I  reckon  he'd 


walked  quite  a  piece,  and  I  felt  kinder 
sorry,  so  I  hollered  out :  '  Look  a  here 
Frenchman,  hop  on.'  I  kinder  tried  to 
make  him  talk,  but  'twarn't  no  go.  He  'd 
only  grunt  yes  or  no,  and  when  we  got  to 
the  farm  house,  he  just  dumb  down  the 
cart  and  skipped  off  without  nary  a  thank 
yer,  only  bobbin'  his  head  in  an  outland- 
ish way.  Oh  !  no,  stranger,  I  guess  not ! 
Yoo  be  one  of  them  air  Bosting  fellers." 
I  had  not  at  the  time  any  thought  of  ever 
becoming  a  citizen  of  this  brilliant  centre 
of  civilization,  and  consequently  the  flat- 
tering intimation  did  not  cause  my  breast 
to  swell  with  undue  pride.  To-day,  I 
should  fully  appreciate  the  honor  of  such 
a  conclusion,  reached  even  in  the  north- 
ern corner  of  Vermont ;  but  all  my  efforts 
to  convince  the  green  mountain  farmer 
that  I  was  only  a  Canadian  utterly  failed. 
If  not  at  that  time  deserving  of  his  com- 
pliment, I  have  happily  since  supplied  the 
deficiency,  having  learned  also  to  set  a 
proper  estimate  upon  the  inference  drawn 
in  my  favor  and  the  valuable  boon  con- 
ferred by  such  citizenship.  To  return  to 
my  poor  "  Canuck,"  his  silence  was  ex- 
plicable on  the  theory  of  his  ignorance  of 
English,  and  probably  more  or  less  bewil- 
derment at  the  condescension  of  the  farmer. 
Apropos  of  the  advantages  and  the 
distinction  of  Boston  citizenship,  I  recall 
a  story  which  I  heard  a  short  time  ago. 
It  were  a  pity  not  to  put  on  record  such 
an  expressive  testimony  of  devotion  to 
that  favored  city.  A  woman  who  had 
just  lost  her  husband  desired  to  have  a 
tombstone  placed  over  his  grave,  with 
some  choice  inscription,  and  she  re- 
quested suggestions  to  that  effect.  Sev- 
eral were  submitted  to  her  taste,  but  all 
failed  to  meet  its  fastidious  require- 
ments. Finally  the  supply  of  sentiment 
being  somewhat  exhausted,  it  was  asked 
if  she  would  not  like  the  simple,  old 
epitaph:  "Gone  to  a  Better  Land." 
"  Oh  !  no,"  she  quickly  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise,  mingled  with  some  indigna- 
tion, "  that  would  never  do ;  why  he 
lived  all  his  life  in  Boston  !  "  The 
story  fitly  illustrates  the  regard  cherish- 
ed by  many  an  affectionate  admirer  of 
that  honored  city,  in  which  even  the 
adopted  Canadian  sometimes  comes  to 
share. 


TWO   SOULS. 

By  Minna  Irving. 

GOD  made  two  souls  in  paradise, 
Of  air  and  fire  and  dew ; 
Then  oped  the  morning's  sapphire  gates 
And  let  them  wander  through. 
One  found  an  earthly  form  among 

Virginia's  wooded  hills, 

And  one  grew  up,  a  slender  maid, 

By  Massachusetts'  rills. 

But  ever  when  the  crocus  bloomed 

And  tulips  lit  their  flame, 
She  gazed  toward  the  balmy  south 

And  murmured  Love's  sweet  name  ;  — 
While  he  was  sad  at  eventide, 

And  wooed  in  all  his  dreams 
A  girl  with  locks  of  curling  gold, 

Who  walked  by  crystal  streams. 

Soon  to  a  village  swain's  abode 

The  maiden  went,  a  bride ; 
But  as  she  stepped  across  the  sill 

Of  her  new  home,  she  sighed. 
The  roses  hinted,  as  she  passed, 

With  their  delicious  breath, 
Of  something  dearer  far  than  life, 

More  full  of  pain  than  death. 

As  she  before  the  spinning-wheel 

Stepped  lightly  to  and  fro, 
She  still  looked  ever  toward  the  south ;  — 

Her  soul  was  dark  with  woe. 
And  when  the  rain  was  on  the  roof, 

It  wakened  her  by  night, 
And  said,  "  Not  he  beside  thee  here 

Was  made  for  thy  delight !  " 

In  old  Virginia's  woodsy  haunts, 

Like  her,  the  youth  made  moan, 
But  truer  to  his  destiny 

Lived  out  his  days  alone. 
Though  in  each  dewy  violet 

He  saw  the  tender  eyes 
Of  that  fair  spirit  God  had  made 

For  him  in  paradise. 

For  fifty  years  the  wilding  rose 

Its  petals  pale  has  shed 
Around  her  tomb,  and  thick  the  moss 

Has  grown  above  his  head. 
But  earth  still  holds  full  many  a  soul 

Betrothed  at  Eden's  gate, 
That,  like  these  hapless  lovers,  mourns, 

Nor  ever  finds  its  mate. 


By  Don    Cayetano  Romero,  First  Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Legation. 


THE  Republic  of  Mexico,  although  it 
adjoins  the  United  States,  is  a 
country  still  comparatively  little 
known  here.  The  facilities  of  com- 
munication which  the  railroads  now 
afford,  however,  the  travel  which  they 
have  developed  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  mutual  intercourse  which  has 
followed  are  doing  much  towards  remedy- 
ing this  and  drawing  the  two  nations 
into  closer  bonds  of  commerce  and 
friendship.  To  the  student  and  tourist, 
the  history  of  Mexico,  her  wonderful 
mineral  wealth,  her  great  natural  re- 
sources and  her  variety  of  soil  and 
climate  offer  many  points  of  interest. 

Tradition  and  archaeological  researches 
do  not  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  primitive  settlers  of  Mexico.  All  we 
know  is  that  the  Toltecs  and  the  tribes 
that  succeeded  them  came  from  the 
North.  This  fact  and  the  analogy  no- 
ticed by  antiquarians  between  some  of 
the  habits  and  institutions  of  the  Aztecs 
and  those  of  the  people  of  Asia  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  they  came  hither  from 
Asia,  although  some  suppose  that  this 
migration,  if  it  really  occurred,  must  have 
taken  place  in  a  very  remote  epoch,  in 
which  case  the  comparatively  high  state 
of  civilization  which  existed  at  the  time 


of  the  conquest  is  believed  to  have  been 
purely  indigenous.  The  complete  dis- 
similarity of  the  Mexican  languages  with 
those  of  the  old  world,  not  so  much  in 
their  etymology  as  in  their  organization, 
is  a  fact  which  nobody  has  been  able  to 
explain. 

The  earliest  Indian  records  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Toltecs,  although  it  is 
asserted  that  when  these  arrived  the 
country  was  already  occupied  by  the 
Ulmecs,  Xicalancs,  and  Othomies.  The 
Toltecs,  learned  in  the  arts,  in  agricul- 
ture, and  in  the  computation  of  time,  in- 
habited a  country  named  Huehuetlapal- 
lan,  to  the  north  of  the  Continent.  The 
disturbances  promoted  by  two  chiefs  of 
that  nation  led  to  their  forcible  expulsion 
from  the  country,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  their  partisans  and  their  fami- 
lies, in  the  year  544  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  started  towards  the  south  and  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  building  cities 
here  and  there,  which  they  occupied  for 
more  or  less  time,  until  their  arrival  at 
Tula,  which  was  made  the  capital,  their 
peregrination  having  lasted  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  years.  The  foundations 
of  a  powerful  nation  were  then  laid,  and 
the  people  was  ruled  by  eleven  kings, 
under  whose  administration  their  domin- 
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ions  were  extended  to  the  remotest 
borders  of  Anahuac,  and  the  country 
prospered  greatly.  Famine,  pestilence, 
and  the  unsuccessful  wars  waged  with  their 
neighbors  brought  on  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  Toltecs  in  the  year  1116, 
five  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  after 
their  arrival  at  Tula.  The  few  that  re- 
mained are  said  to  have  emigrated  to 
Yucatan  and  Central  America. 

The  Toltecs  were  followed  by  the 
Chichimecs,  a  numerous  and  rude  tribe, 
said  to  have  come  from  Amaquemecan ; 
they  occupied  a  large  extent  of  territory. 
In  the  year  820,  seven  civilized  tribes 
(Nahuatlacs)  started  from  a  country 
called  Aztlan,  north  of  the  California 
peninsula,  and  wandered  for  eighty  years, 
until  they  came  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 
They  crossed  the  Colorado  and  Gila 
Rivers,  stopped  some  time  at  a  place  in 
the  state  of  Chihuahua,  called  Casas 
Grandes,  where  there  are  some  ruins  of 
that  name  yet  to  be  seen.  Then  they 
went  to  Culiacan  and  Zacatecas,  where 
they  are  said  to  have  separated.  The 
first  ones  to  arrive  at  the  Mexican  Valley 
were  the  Xochimilcs ;  then  followed  the 
Chalcs,  then  the  Tepanecs,  then  the 
Texcocans,  then  the  Tlahuics,  then  the 
Tlaxcaltecs,  and  at  last  the  Aztecs  or 
Mexicans.  The  latter,  on  the  separation 
of  the  seven  tribes  at  Zacatecas,  continued 
their  journey  through  A'meca,  Cocula, 
Sayula,  Malinalco,  and  Tula,  at  which 
place  they  arrived  in  the  year  1196. 
They  went  afterwards  to  Michoacan, 
where  they  inaugurated  human  sacrifices, 
then  to  Zumpango,  Tolpetlac,  Tepeyacac, 
and  Chapultepec.  Having  been  greatly 
harassed  by  the  other  tribes,  the  Aztecs 
took  refuge  in  the  islands  located  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  lake,  where  they  re- 
mained twenty-three  years.  Then  they 
started  on  their  last  peregrination,  north 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  returning  to 
Chapultepec  in  the  year  1279.  A  series  of 
wars  followed,  which  lasted  till  1325,  when 
the  Aztecs  began  the  foundation  of  Te- 
nochtitlan,  in  honor  of  their  high  priest, 
who,  having  seen  a  royal  eagle  standing 
on  a  cactus  plant  growing  out  of  a  rock 
in  the  lake,  and  holding  a  snake  in  its 
talons,  considered  this  a  good  omen  and 
advised  them  to  build  the  capital  there. 


This  is  the  origin  of  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Mexico.  The  name  of  the  city  was 
afterwards  changed  to  its  present  one 
from  Mexitly  or  Huizilopochtly,  their 
god  of  war.  A  theocratic  and  military 
government  was  then  organized,  under 
the  rule  of  Tenoch,  who  died  in  the  year 
1343.  Thirty-three  years  later,  the  Aztecs 
changed  their  form  of  government  and 
elected  Acamapictly  their  first  king.  He 
was  succeeded  by  eight  others,  the  last 
being  Montezuma  II.  The  Aztecs  were 
at  first  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  to  their 
powerful  neighbors,  the  Tepanecs,  but 
during  the  rule  of  Izcoatl,  their  third 
king,  they  made  alliance  with  the  Texco- 
cans and  together  they  defeated  the 
Tepanecs,  whose  lands  they  divided.  The 
vanquished  tribe  formed  then  the  king- 
dom of  Tlacopan,  and  shortly  afterwards 
signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
other  two  nations,  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. These  had  the  barbarous  custom 
of  sacrificing  all  the  prisoners  of  war  at 
the  coronation  of  their  kings,  by  leading 
the  victims  to  the  sacrificing  stone,  where 
their  hearts  were  taken  out  with  a  knife 
and  offered  to  the  sun.  They  had  also 
the  gladiatorial  games,  tying  a  prisoner 
by  the  feet  and  making  him  fight,  with' a 
shield  and  a  short  sword,  a  Mexican  war- 
rior provided  with  better  arms.  If  the 
prisoner  was  vanquished,  he  had  to  be 
sacrificed  in  the  usual  way ;  if  victorious, 
he  was  obliged  to  meet  successively  six 
more  warriors,  all  of  whom  he  had  to  de- 
feat before  regaining  his  liberty  and  his 
arms. 

Montezuma  II.,  eighth  king  of  the 
Aztecs,  was  distinguished  for  his  supersti- 
tion and  his  love  of  luxury.  The  expe- 
ditions fitted  out  in  Spain  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world  by  Columbus 
were  carried  out  during  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  :  the  first  by  Diego  Velasquez, 
who  took  possession  of  Cuba  ;  the  sec- 
ond by  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordoba, 
who  discovered  the  Yucatan  Coast j  the 
third  by  Juan  de  Grijalva,  who  first  laid 
eyes  on  the  Panuco  River  ;  and  the  fourth 
by  Hernan  Cortes,  who  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz,  April  21,  15 19. 

Cortes  was  born  in  Medellin,  Extrema- 
dura,   Spain.     He   left   home  at  the  age 
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of  nineteen  years,  embarked  for  Cuba, 
in  1504,  with  Diego  Velasquez,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  governor 
of  the  Island,  in 
1 5 19,  the  com- 
mand of  the  ex- 
pedition which 
was  then  being 
fitted  out  for  the 
conquest  of 
Mexico.  He 
sailed  with  11 
vessels  manned 
by  no  sailors,  10 
mountain  guns,  4 
smaller  ones, 
553  soldiers,  16 
of  whom  were 
mounted,  and 
200  Cuban  In- 
dians. After 
meeting  with  a 
storm,  the  fleet 
arrived  at  the 
Cozumel  Island. 
A  few  days  later, 
Cortes  defeated 
at   Tabasco    a 

large        body        Of  President   Diaz 

Indians    on     the 

shores  of  the  Grijalva  River,  and  took  pos- 
session of  their  territory  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  kings.  On  April  2 1  st  of  the 
same  year,  he  landed  at  San  Juan  de  Ulua, 
and  the  next  day  on  the  mainland,  where 
he  established  the  settlement  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  was  appointed  captain-general.  The 
ruler  of  Zempoala  having  sent  an  embassy 
with  friendly  proposals  to  Cortes,  induced 
the  latter  to  go  to  Zempoala,  where  he 
obtained  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  of  the  desire  of  the  people 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Montezuma. 
Cortes  made  an  alliance  with  the  Zem- 
poaltecs ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  de- 
stroyed their  gods  and  altars,  thus  pro- 
voking the  enmity  of  the  inhabitants,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  revolt  was  about  to 
break  out  among  his  own  soldiers.  His 
energy  and  the  harshness  he  displayed 
toward  his  foes  saved  him,  however,  in 
this  important  strait.  He  punished  very 
severely  the  persons  implicated  in  the 
plot,  and  had  his  vessels  sunk  to  prevent 
his  men  from  returning  to  Cuba. 


The  Tlaxcaltecs  having  declared  war 
with  Cortes,  he  met  and  defeated  them. 
The  battle  was  renewed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  by  the 
advice  of  the  In- 
dian priests,  and 
a  second  defeat 
was  experienced, 
which  so  discour- 
aged the  Indians 
that  they  con- 
cluded a  treaty 
of  alliance  with 
Cortes  and  in- 
vited him  to 
come  to  their 
capital.  Cortes 
repaired  thither 
September  23, 
15 19,  and  went 
afterwards  to 
Cholula,  where, 
fearing  a  con- 
spiracy on  the 
part  of  the  in- 
habit ants,  he 
ordered  that  they 
should  be  attack- 
ed and  the  place 
given  up  to  pil- 
lage and  fire,  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  which  he  entered  November 
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The  Cathedral  of  Mexico. 


5  th  of  the  same  year,  escorted  by  Mon- 
tezuma. 

Although  Cortes  received  many  atten- 
tions from  the  natives,  his  distrust  of  the 
people  was  so  great  that  he  decided  to 
imprison  the  emperor,  keeping  him  in 
jail  until  the  Aztec  General  Quahpopoca 
and  fifteen  of  his  men  had  been  burned 
alive,  as  a  punishment  for  having  attacked 
the  Spanish  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
killed  some  of  the  men,  one  of  whose 
heads  had  been  exhibited  from  place  to 
place  on  a  pole.  The  kings  of  Colhua- 
can  and  Tlacopam  were  arrested  after- 
wards, and  Montezuma  was  obliged  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown 
and  give  a  large  quantity  of  gold  as  a 
tribute.  This  was  followed  by  his  levy- 
ing taxes  and  abolishing  the  barbarous 
rites  of  the  Aztecs,  a  profanation  which 
produced  such  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
priests  and  the  natives  that  Montezuma 
himself  advised  Cortes  to  go  home,  to 
which  Cortes  replied  that  he  would  do 
so  as  soon  as  his  vessels  were  finished. 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  circum- 
stances that  he  received  the  intelligence 
that  Panfilo  Narvaez  had  arrived  at  the 
coast  in  command  of  fourteen  hundred 
men  sent  by  Diego  Velasquez,  with  in- 
structions to  capture  Cortes  and  take  him 
to  Cuba  to  be  tried.  Cortes  showed, 
once  more,  his  activity  and  courage  ;  he 
left  Pedro  de  Alvarado  at  the  capital 
with  eighty  men,  while  he  went  with  the 
re  X  of  his  troops  to  meet  Narvaez.  He 
surprised  him  on  a  stormy  night,  made 
him  prisoner  and  returned  to  Mexico 
better  prepared  to  carry  out  his  scheme. 
The  imprudence  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
who  slaughtered  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians at  a  religious  festival  they  were 
holding,  just  before  Cortes  came  back, 
produced  a  great  conflict  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  which  culminated  in  the  revolt 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  besieged  the 
Spaniards  in  their  own  barracks.  Cortes, 
upon  his  arrival,  fought  the  natives  for 
several  days,  when  Montezuma  offered  to 
serve    as    a    mediator.      Dressed    in    his 
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royal  insignia  he 
ascended  to  the 
roof  of  the 
building  and  ad- 
dressed the  be- 
siegers ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  be- 
gun his  speech 
when  he  fell 
mortally  wound- 
ed by  the  arrows 
and  stones 
thrown  by  his 
own  subjects,  and 
from  the  results 
of  his  wounds  he 
died  three  days 
later,  June  30, 
1520.  Cuitla- 
huac,  one  of  the 
Aztec  generals, 

having  been  commissioned  by  Cortes  to 
procure  provisions  for  the  Spaniards, 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
escape.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  made  such  a  savage  war 
upon  the  invaders 
that  he  forced  them 
to  withdraw  from 
the  city  and  go  to 
Tlacopan,  after  los- 
i n g  many  men, 
among  them  Juan 
Velasquez  de  Leon, 
one  of  Cortes's  best 
officers.  This  vic- 
tory won  for  Cuitla- 
huac  his  election  as 
Emperor  of  Mex- 
ico. He  redoubled 
his  efforts  against 
the  Spaniards,  with 
so  much  success 
that  the  latter  re- 
tired to  Tlaxcala, 
where  they  were  at- 
tacked by  an  army 
of  about  40,000  In- 
dians at  the  plains 
of  Otumba.  Cortes 
seeing  himself  in- 
volved in  the  great- 
est danger,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of 
capturing    the    im- 
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perial  standard 
and  killing  the 
Aztec  general,  a 
feat  which  he  ac- 
complished with 
the  aid  of  some 
of  his  best  cora- 
I  panions  in  arms, 
I  forcing  the  Mex- 
I  icans  to  flee  in 
every  direction.  ' 
Cuitlahuac  soon 
raised  another 
a  r  m  y,  however, 
fortified  the  capi- 
tal, and  tried  to 
negotiate  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with 
the  Tlaxcaltecs,  a 
measure  he  came 
near  accomplish- 
ing and  would  have  accomplished  had 
not  death  prevented  him.  Cortes  pre- 
pared a  new  expedition  against  the  City 
of  Mexico,  and  besieged  it  for  75  days, 
when    it  was    surrendered    to    him,    and 


-     ' 
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Cuahtemoc,  the  new  emperor,  was  cap- 
tured. The  latter  and  the  King  of  Col- 
huacan  were  hung  by  Cortes,  Feb.  26, 
1525.  The  capture  of  the  capital  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes  of  Anahuac.  Spain  then 
organized  the  colony  under  governors, 
of  whom  Cortes  was  the  first,  then  under 
Royal  Councils  or  Audiencias,  as  they 
were  called,  and  at  last  under  62  Vice- 
roys, whose  domination  lasted  300  years, 
from  1 521  to  182 1. 

1  Hiring  the  administration    of   the  first 
Viceroy,     Don     Antonio     de     Mendoza, 


money  was  first  coined  in  Mexico,  and 
the  first  printing-press  introduced  in  the 
new  world.  Mendoza  was  succeeded  by 
Don  Luis  de  Velasquez,  worthy  of  men- 
tion for  his  emancipation  of  150,000 
Indians,  who  worked  in  the  mines  as 
slaves. 

The  conspiracy  against  the  Viceroy 
Don  Miguel  de  Azunza,  and  suppressed 
by  him  in  1798,  was  the  first  attempt  at 
independence  made  by  the  people.  The 
disordered  condition  of  affairs  in  Spain, 
after  the  French  invasion  of  the  peninsula, 
the  scandalous  disputes  that    took  place 
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between  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  sudden  destitution  and 
arrest  of  the  Viceroy  Iturrigaray,  made 
these  revolutionary  ideas  spread  still 
more  in  New  Spain.  The  arrest  and  exe- 
cution of  Mr.  Verdad  was  followed  by  the 
imprisonment  of  others  implicated  in  a 
conspiracy  to  organize  a  council  to  rule 
the  colony,  and  at  last  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence  made  September 
1 6,  1810,  by  the  parish  priest  of  Dolores, 
Don    Miguel    Hidalgo   y  Costilla.       The 


fought  a  desperate  battle  at  the  Mountain 
of  the  Crosses.  The  victory  was  won  by 
the  insurgents,  but  their  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion obliged  them  to  retire  from  the  field. 
At  Aculco  the  priest  lost  his  artillery  and 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  and  he  with- 
drew to  Valladolid,  where  he  raised 
another  army.  He  then  went  to  Guada- 
lajara, where  he  organized  a  government 
and  was  joined  by  Ignacio  Allende.  The 
insurgents  were  attacked  by  the  Spanish 
Generals  Calleja  and  Cruz,  and  suffered  a 
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Major  of  Queretaro,  his  wife,  several  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  and  private  indi- 
viduals took  part  in  this  plot,  which  hav- 
ing been  betrayed  to  the  government  led 
to  the  arrest  of  the  Major  and  his  wife, 
who  managed,  however,  to  send  word  to 
Hidalgo  how  matters  stood.  Early  the 
next  morning,  the  priest  organized  a  force 
of  300  men,  which  swelled  to  50,000 
upon  his  approach  to  Guanajuato,  where 
the  government  forces  were  defeated  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Hidalgo 
occupied   Valladolid  and  Acambaro  and 


severe  reverse,  which  decided  Hidalgo* 
Allende,  Aldama,  and  Jimenez  to  come  to 
the  United  States  to  procure  arms  to 
carry  on  the  war.  They  were  arrested, 
however,  through  the  treason  of  Elizondo, 
who  conducted  them  to  Chihuahua, 
where  they  were  executed.  Thus  ended 
the  first  stage  of  the  war  of  independence 
in  Mexico.  It  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jose  Maria  Morelos  and 
Pavon,  priest  of  Caracuaro,  Michoacan, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Mexi- 
can history,    to    whom    was   unanimously 
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Popocatepetl  from  Tlamacas. 


accorded  the  command  of  the  troops. 
After  a  series  of  engagements,  in  which 
he  was  generally  victorious,  he  was  be- 
sieged at  Cuatla  by  Calleja,  and  defended 
the  place  for  more  than  sixty  days,  suc- 
ceeding in  cutting  his  way  through  the 
enemy.  Don  Leonardo  Bravo,  one  of 
Morelos's  officers,  was  captured  and  shot 
in  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  proposal 
of  the  insurgents  to  exchange  him  for  a 
large  number  of  royalist  prisoners.  A 
remarkable    incident     then     took    place, 


Nicolas  Bravo,  son  of  the  officer  execu- 
ted, ordered  that  300  of  his  prisoners  be 
killed,    as    a    reprisal ;    but    at    the    last 


minute,  he  set  them  all  free.  Morelos 
took  Chilapa,  Huajapam,  Orizaba,  Oaxaca 
and  Acapuico.  The  first  Mexican  Con- 
gress was  installed  at  Chilpancingo,  where 
shortly  afterwards  independence  was  pro- 
claimed, slavery  abolished  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  provisional  constitution 
framed.  Morelos,  Liceaga,  and  Cos  were 
appointed  to  the  executive  power,  and 
on  the  2 2d  of  October,  18 14,  Morelos 
was  defeated  at  Valladolid.  The  arrest 
and  execution  of  Miguel  Bravo  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the 
m  great  Morelos,  who 
was  shot  at  San  Cris- 
tobal Ecatepec,  Dec. 
22,  1815. 

The    flame   of  in- 
surrection continued, 
however,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 
Calleja   at  the   head 
of  40,000  men  waged 
a  bitter  and   relent- 
less war  against  the 
insurgents.     He    re- 
established   the    In- 
quisition     and     the 
Jesuits,  banished  several  persons,    levied 
heavy  contributions,    and    committed    so 
many   tyrannical    acts    that    the    Spanish 
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government  was  obliged  to  recall  him. 
His  successor,  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca, 
was  inaugurated  Sept.  20,  181 5. 

The  Spanish  General  Francisco  Javier 
Mina  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina  a  short 
time  later,  with  500  men  recruited  in  the 
United  States,  and  rendered  good  assist- 
ance to  the  cause  of  independence.  He 
had  quite  a  number  of  successful  engage- 


The  re-establishment  in  Spain  of  the 
Constitution  of  181  2,  which  was  not  pro- 
claimed in  Mexico  till  1820,  abolishing 
the  Inquisition  and  declaring  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  caused  a  division  among  the 
Spaniards,  of  which  the  insurgents  availed 
themselves.  The  Viceroy  Apodaca  sent 
Iturbide  to  fight  Guerrero  ;  but  the  former 
entered  into   a  correspondence   with   the 


Ixtaccjihuatl  from  Tlamacas. 


ments  with  the  royalist  troops,  whom  he 
greatly  harassed  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements  ;  but  he  was  unfortunately  sur- 
prised, arrested,  and  executed,  Nov.  11, 
181 7.  The  arrival  of  fresh  re-enforce- 
ments from  Spain,  and  the  many  defeats 
suffered  by  the  insurgents,  discouraged  the 
latter  to  such  a  degree  that  their  cause 
seemed  almost  crushed. 


latter,  which  was  followed  by  an  interview 
and  at  last  by  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence made  by  Iturbide,  who  adopted 
the  plan  of  Iguala.  This  plan  was  accept- 
ed by  Filisola,  Bustamante,  Barragan, 
Negrete,  and  other  insurgent  leaders. 
Iturbide  captured  Valladolid,  Queretaro, 
Puebla,  and  at  last  Mexico,  where  he  de- 
posed the  Viceroy  Apodaca.     A  few  days 
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later  O'Donoju  arrived  at  Veracruz  in  his 
character  of  Viceroy,  and  upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  affairs  issued  a 
proclamation  and  entered  into  communi- 
cation with  the  insurgents.  He  after- 
wards signed  the  treaty  of  Cordoba,  which 
ratified,  with  slight  amendments,  the  plan 
of  Iguala.  Iturbide  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  27  th 
of  September,  1821,  and  the  country  was 
then  organized  under  a  regency,  succeeded 
later  by  an  empire  under  Iturbide  I.  A 
revolutionary  movement  led  by  Santa  Anna 


of  two  political  parties  formed,  one  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  wished  to  be  ruled  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  domination,  and 
the  other  by  the  Republicans,  who  desired 
the  country  to  adopt  the  most  liberal 
political  and  social  reforms,  explains  the 
series  of  revolutions  which  followed  from 
1828  to  1846.  The  United  States  of 
America  declared  an  unjust  war  to  Mexico 
the  latter  year,  and  succeeded  in  wresting 
from  her,  weakened  as  she  was  by  so  long 
a  period  of  domestic  disturbances,  and 
unable  to  cope   with  her  more   powerful 
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followed  shortly  after,  and  the  emperor 
being  deposed,  he  left  the  country,  to 
which  he  returned  in  1823.  He  was, 
however,  arrested  upon  stepping  on  Mexi- 
can soil,  and  shot  at  Padilla.  The  re- 
public was  then  established  over  the  ruins 
of  the  empire,  and  General  Guadalupe 
Victoria  was  elected  the  first  president  in 
1824.  On  the  4th  of  October  of  the  same 
year,  a  constitution  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States  was  framed  and  pro- 
claimed by  congress. 

The  existence   in  Mexico  at  that  time 


adversary,  a  large  extent  of  territory.  The 
liberal  party  maintained  itself  in  power, 
after  the  termination  of  the  American  war, 
until  1 86 1,  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
when  Santa  Anna  ruled  as  dictator.  A 
new  constitution  was  framed,  and  pro- 
claimed Feb.  5,  1857,  and  some  time  later 
a  decree  was  issued  acknowledging  re- 
ligious liberty,  ordering  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  the  supression  of  mo- 
nastic orders,  and  the  nationalization  of 
the  Church  property. 

In    1 86 1,  England,  Spain,  and   France 
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formed  a  coalition  against  Mexico,  and 
sent  squadrons  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  first 
two  powers  withdrew,  and  France  alone 
remained  to  carry  out  her  scheme  of 
establishing  an  empire  in  America.  The 
Republican  government  under  President 
Juarez  accepted  the  war  and  fought  its 
powerful  adversary  from  1862  to  1867. 
Maximilian  of  Hapsburg,  brother  of  the 
Austrian  emperor,  was  chosen  by  Na- 
poleon III.  as  the  first  ruler  of  Mexico. 
The  invading  forces  took  the  capital  and 
most  of  the  principal  cities,  and  held 
them  until  they  were  withdrawn  by  the 
French  monarch,  who  saw  the  many 
difficulties  which  were  in  the  way  of  the 
success  of  his  scheme,  and  abandoned 
Maximilian  to   his  fate,  which  was   soon 


decided  by  his 
capture  and 
execution  at 
Queretaro  in 
the  summer  of 

1867.  Benito  Juarez  remained  in  power 
until  1872,  when  his  death  occurred.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  whose 
administration  was  abruptly  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  revolution  of  Palo  Blanco, 
which  proclaimed  the  principle  of  the 
non-re-election  of  the  executive.  Gen- 
eral Porfirio  Diaz  was  then  elected  presi- 
dent, and  his  inauguration  took  place  in 
May,  1877.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral Manuel  Gonzalez  in  1880.  Four 
years  later,  General  Diaz  was  elected  a 
second  time,  and  is  still  at  the  head  of 


Hercules  Cotton    Mills,    near  Quere-taro. 
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El   Salto  de  Juanacatlan. — The   Niagara  of  Mexico. 


the  government.  Under  General  Diaz's 
administration  the  country  has  made 
great  progress,  due  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  long  era  of  peace  it  has  enjoyed. 
The  credit  of  Mexico  has  been  improved, 
many  railways  have  been  built,  a  great 
impulse  has  been  given  to  agriculture 
and  mining,  new  industries  and  manu- 
factures have  been  established,  and  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  capital  has  been 
invested  in  different  enterprises. 

The  superficial  area  of  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  data  obtainable,  is  about 


751,700  square  miles.  The  country  is 
divided  into  twenty-seven  states  (free 
and  independent),  two  territories  and  a 
federal  district,  the  area,  assessed  value, 
and  population  of  each  being  as  follows : 


Name  of  State. 

Area. 

Assessed 
Value. 

Estimate 
of  Popula- 
tion. 

Aguascalientes  .     .     . 

2.897 

$5,119,693 

121,926 

Campeche 

25,834 

i,243,795 

91,180 

Coahuila    .     . 

50,904 

9>7I9,796 

183,327 

Colima       .     . 

3,746 

3,335,466 

69,547 

Chiapas     .     . 

16,048 

3,430,212 

266,496 

Chihuahua     . 

83,7i5 

5,353,730 

298,073 

Durango    .     . 

42,511 

7,057,879 

265,931 

Guanajuato    . 

iiA*3 

30,071,636 

1,007,116 

Guerrero    .     . 

24,552 

13,497, II2 

332,887 

Hidalgo     .     . 

8,161 

*4,384,737 

494,212 

Jalisco        .     . 

39,!74 

54,456,871 

1,161,709 

Mexico      .     . 

7,840 

23,391,096 

778,969 

Michoacan     . 

23,7!4 

24,115,195 

830,923 

Morelos      .     . 

1,776 

5,257,374 

151,540 

Nuevo  Leon 

23,637 

9,584,790 

270,852 

Oaxaca      .     . 

33,582 

11,741,300 

806,845 

Puebla        .     . 

12,019 

30,021,544 

839,468 

Queretaro 

3,2°5 

11,446,547 

2i3,525 

San  Luis  Potosi 

27,503 

13,353,656 

546,447 

Sinaloa 

36,200 

6,008,882 

223,684 

Sonora       .     . 

79,020 

7,223,500 

150,39^ 

Tabasco     .     . 

11,849 

4,59I»  275 

114,028 

Tamaulipas    . 

27,916 

6,214,935 

189,139 

Tlaxcala    .     . 

1,622 

7,045, 7l6 

i55,i5i 

Vera  Cruz 

26,232 

43,838,578 

644,157 

Yucatan     .     . 

29,569 

5,374,5o8 

282,502 

Zacatecas 

22,999 

15,615,651 

526,966 

Lower  Cal 

61,563 

4,355,526 

34,668 

Tepic    .     .     . 

12,000 

5,172,380 

130,019 

Federal  District 

463 

109,848,978 

451,246 

Total        .     .     .     . 

751,664 

$496,072,358 

11,632,924 

A   Mexican   Water  Carrier. 
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democratic  federal  republic.  Mexico  is 
the  capital  of  the  country  and  of  the 
federal  district.  The  federal  power  is 
divided  into  three  branches,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial.  The  first  is 
vested  in  congress,  which  is  composed  of 
two  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  members  of  the  latter 
are  elected  by  popular  vote  every  two 
years,  one  representative  for  each  40,000 
inhabitants,  or  for  each  fraction  of  more 
than  20,000 ;  while  the  former  is  com- 
posed of  two  senators,  elected  indirectly 


augurated  on  the  1st  of  December  and  is 
assisted  by  seven  secretaries,  namely : 
Foreign  Relations,  Interior,  Justice,  Pub- 
lic Works,  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy,  and 
Communications ;  they  are  appointed 
and  removable  at  his  pleasure,  and  their 
salary,  $8,000  a  year. 

The  judicial  power  is  lodged  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  Circuit 
and  District  Courts.  The  Supreme  Court 
consists  of  eleven  associate  justices,  four 
alternate  justices,  an  attorney- general, 
and     a    public     prosecutor.       They    are 
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A   Mexican   Mining  Scene. 


from  each  state  and  'two  from  the  federal 
district,  half  of  the  body  being  renewed 
every  two  years.  The  annual  salary  of 
the  senators  and  deputies  is  $3,000. 
Congress  holds  two  regular  sessions 
annually,  the  first  beginning  September 
1 6th  and  closing  December  31st,  the 
second  opening  April  1st  and  ending  May 
31st;  the  former  can  be  extended  thirty 
days  and  the  latter  fifteen  days. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president  of  the  United  Mexican  States, 
who  is  elected  by  electors  chosen  by  the 
people    every    four    years.       He     is    in- 


elected  by  indirect  popular  vote,  and 
their  term  of  office  is  six  years ;  they  are 
required  to  be  native  born. 

The   state   governments  are   organized 
very  much  on  the   same  plan  as  the  gen- 


eral government. 


government     derives    its 


The  federal 
revenues  from  import,  export,  and  transit 
duties,  stamp  tax,  excise  duties,  tonnage, 
lighthouse,  pilotage,  and  storage  duties, 
etc.  The  state  governments  are  supported 
by  excise  duties,  levied  on  all  foreign  and 
domestic  merchandise,  and  by  certain 
direct  taxes ;  the   abolition  of  state  taxes 
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on  foreign  commodities  is  now  seriously 
contemplated.  The  city  governments  are 
maintained  by  direct  taxes  and  in  some 
cases  by  a  percentage  of  the  duties  col- 
lected by  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. 

The   country   has    a    peculiar    physical 
formation.       Rising     rapidly     from     the 


small  draught  vessels.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Rio  Grande,  1500  miles 
long,  the  Lerma,  540  miles,  the  Mexcala, 
426  miles,  the  Yaqui,  390  miles,  the  Gri- 
jalva,  350  miles,  and  the  Fuerte,  340  miles. 
There  are  a  number  of  lakes,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Chapala,  Cuitzeo, 
Texcoco,  and  Patzcuaro. 
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Guanajuanto. 


coasts  on  both  oceans,  it  forms  a  central 
plateau  running  southeast  to  northwest, 
at  an  elevation  which  varies  from  4,000 
to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  on  this  plateau  that  the  largest  and 
most  important  cities  are  to  be  found.  A 
series  of  volcanoes  stand  on  this  plateau, 
one  of  the  highest  being  Popocatepetl. 
There  are  no  good  harbors  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  That  of  Tampico,  which  is  at 
present  being  improved  so  as  to  permit 
large  vessels  to  cross  the  bar  and  get  in- 
side of  the  port,  is  the  best.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  there  are  some  excellent 
harbors,  the  principal  one  being  that  of 
Acapulco.  The  configuration  of  the 
country  being  mountainous  does  not 
permit  the  existence  of  navigable  rivers, 
except   for  a  short   distance   and   only  to 


The  physical  formation  of  Mexico  ex- 
plains the  difference  of  climate  from  the 
warmest  to  the  coldest  and  the  existence 
of  products  from  all  the  zones.  The 
mean  temperature  on  the  coast  is  about 
85  °  Fahrenheit ;  in  the  temperate  regions, 
700,  and  in  the  cold,  6o°.  The  dry  and 
wet  seasons  are  well  marked ;  the  first 
commences  in  November  and  the  second 
in  June. 

'The  arbora  and  flora  of  Mexico  are 
unequalled.  Flowers  of  all  kinds  grow 
in  the  open  air  and  are  for  sale  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  All  the  cereals  and 
fruits  are  produced.  A  great  variety  of 
fine  wood  is  to  be  found  in  the  forests. 
Excellent  grazing  land  abounds  for  the 
fattening  of  cattle.  Coffee  is  raised  in 
the  states  of  Chiapas,  Vera  Cruz,  More- 
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los,  Michoacan,  Colima,  and  others ;  the 
Uruapam  coffee  is  considered  one  of  the 
best.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  grown  in 
some  states  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
cocoa  bean  is  cultivated  at 
Tabasco  and  Chiapas ;  the 
best  is  grown  at  Soconusco. 
India-rubber  tree  culture 
offers  a  large  field  for  in- 
vestment, as  the  tree  fairly 
started  requires  little  or  no 
care  and  will  produce  milk 
six  or  seven  years  after 
planting.  Mr.  Matias  Ro- 
mero wrote  some  years  ago 
an  article  on  this  subject, 
and  he  calculated  that  a 
plantation  of  100,000  rub- 
ber trees  would  yield,  after 
the  sixth  year,  a  net  profit 
of  over  $100,000  at  an  ex-  a  l 

pense  of  little  less  than 
$9,000.  Fruit  grows  in  great  profusion 
and  variety  in  Mexico.  The  crest  of  the 
central  plateau  produces  the  agave  plant, 
from  which  pulque,  the  great  national 
drink,  is  made.  This  is  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  maguey  plant  and  is  used  so 
much  in  the  capital  that  there  are  800 
shops,  where  it  is  estimated  that  250,000 


pints  are  daily  consumed.  Two  trains 
laden  with  nothing  but  pulque  come  to 
Mexico  every  day. 

Barley,  wheat,  corn,  and  beans  grow  in 
the  country.  The  yield  of 
each  in  1888  was  estimated 
as  follows :  barley,  about 
6,000,000  bushels,  wheat, 
11,500,000,  corn,  131,- 
478,425,  and  beans,  8,000,- 
000.  The  product  of  these 
cereals  could  be  increased 
twenty  or  thirty  fold  with 
better  cultivation  and  im- 
proved machinery. 

Fibre  plants  also  grow 
profusely  in  Mexico.  The 
principal  one  is  hennequen 
cultivated  in  Yucatan,  and 
one  of  the  main  staples  of 
:er.  export.       The     ramie    and 

other  fibrous  plants  are  also 
to  be  found,  some  of  which  produce  excel- 
lent material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  principal  cities  in  Mexico  are  the 
capital,  with  a  population,  in  1889,  of 
350,000;  Guadalajara,  95,000;  Puebla, 
78,530;  and  Guanajuato,  53,000. 

The  population  of  Mexico,  numbering 
almost  12,000,000,  is  made  up  as  follows ; 


Temasopa   Canon. 
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19  per  cent  Europeans  and  Spanish- 
Americans  ;  38  per  cent  Indians,  and  43 
per  cent  mixed  (mextizo).  The  first 
class  and  part  of  the  third  constitute  the 


, 


The   Pyramid   of  Cho!ula, 

principal  part  of  the  population.  Span- 
ish  is  the  language  spoken.  The  mixed 
race  live  in  the  large  cities,  where  they 
engage  in  mechanical  pursuits,  in  agri- 
culture, mining,  and  manufactures. 

Mexico  is  a  producer  of  raw  materials, 
and  has  but  few  manufactures.  The 
principal  one  is  the  making  of  cotton 
cloth  ;   the  cotton  mills  consume  annually 


26,000,000   pounds   of  that  staple,   most 
of  which  is  raised  in  the  country,  giving 
employment  to  more  than  50,000  fami- 
lies.     The  cloth  is  worn  by  two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants,  and 
is  usually  made  up  in 
pieces   of  30  yards, 
4    inches    in    length 
by  34^     inches    in 
width  ;  the  price  va- 
ries  from    $2.88    to 
$4.00  each.     There 
are  about  97    mills, 
producing  3,800,000 
pieces,      valued     at 
$1 3,200,000.    About 
3,000   tons    of  yarn 
are     used     in      the 
manufacture    of 
shawls,  blankets,  etc. 
Cotton     prints     and 
carpets   are  also 
made.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  wool- 
len   mills,  where  cloths  and   carpets  are 
manufactured.     The  silk  industry  has  just 
been  started  and  great  results  are  expected 
from  it.     The  manufacture   of  paper  of- 
fers a  profitable  field,  in  view  of  the  few 
mills  now  existing,  where  wrapping  and 
printing   paper   is   mostly  made,   and   of 
the   large   variety  of   fibrous   plants   and 


Acqueduct  at  Queretaro. 
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A  bit  of  Aguascalientes. 


other  material  for  paper  making  which 
are  to  be  found.  Sugar  is  made  in  some 
states,  but  only  in  quantities  required  for 
home  consumption.  There  are  distil- 
leries, but  they  are  old-fashioned.  Grapes 
flourish  in  the  northern  states,  where 
good  wine  and  brandy  are  made.  Beer 
and  ale  are  brewed  ;  but  a  large  quantity 
is  imported  annually  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Tobacco  is  exten- 
sively grown  and  manufactured  in  the 
country ;  that  of  Vera  Cruz  is  fully  as 
good  as  the  best  Cuban  weed.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  flour  mills.  Iron 
foundries  are  numerous.  The  Govern- 
ment has  recently  established  an  arsenal 
and  a  gun  foundry  at  the  capital,  where 
excellent  work  has  been  done.  There 
are  two  type-foundries  doing  good  work 
in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Pottery  and 
crockery  are  manufactured  all  over  the 
country ;  the  best  is  made  in  Guadala- 
jara, Zacatecas,  Guanajuato  and  Puebla. 
The  crockery  for  table  use  is  made  gen- 
erally in  different  colors.  There  are  two 
factories    in    the    federal    district,   where 


four  grades  of  porcelain  are  made.  The 
Indians  are  very  skillful  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware,  and  the  Mexicans 
in  the  making  of  wax,  clay,  and  rag  fig- 
ures, as  also  in  feather  work,  which 
greatly  attracts  the  attention  of  foreign- 
ers.    Felt  and  straw  hats  are  also  made. 


Native  gathering   Pulque. 
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glassware  is  manufactured,  but  not 
enough  to  supply  the  home  demand ; 
most  of  it  consists  of  window-panes  and 


A  bit  of  Orizaba. 

bottles  at  comparatively  high  prices. 
The  gold  and  silver  smiths  are  very  adept, 
particularly  in  filagree  work.  Hardware 
is  also  a  prominent  industry.  There  are 
some  factories  where  acids,  chemical 
compounds,   and   gunpowder    are    made. 


aca,    in    a    southeasterly     direction,    and 
comprises     the    most    important    mining 
districts   in   the   country.     They   contain 
gold,    silver,    copper,  lead, 
iron,    mercury,    coal,    zinc, 
antimony,  arsenic,  cinnabar, 
and    silica ;     although    the 
gold,    silver,     and     copper 
produced     from      15  21     to 
1884    is    estimated  at   $3,- 
847,340,420,     it     is     con- 
sidered a  very  small   yield 
compared  with  the  bound- 
less wealth  which  is  yet  hid- 
den in   the   bowels   of   the 
earth.    Of  this  sum  $3,332,- 
271,  447.50     were     coined 
since  the  establishment  of 
the     mints,     in     1537,     till 
December  31,  1888.      The 
annual  production  of  silver  is   now  over 
$30,000,000 ;  that  of  the  other  minerals 
is  $5,000,000  ;  and  the  total  metal  produc- 
tion is  calculated  at  more  than  $60,000,- 
000  ;  it  gives  employment  to  over  200,- 
000  men. 


Castle  of  Chapultepec. 


Chocolate  making  and   sweetmeats  figure 
also  in  the  list  of  Mexican  industries. 

The  mining  wealth  is  almost  inex- 
haustible. The  metalliferous  belt  runs 
from  the   state  of  Sonora  to  that  of  Oax- 


The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  Mexi- 
can mines  is  estimated  at  $500,000,000, 
of  which  one  fifth  came  from  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  mines  have  produced 
fabulous  sums  ;  that   of  San   Juan   Nepo- 
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muceno  paid  the  Spanish  government 
$18,000,000  in  taxes;  while  that  of  Santa 
Gertrudis,  near  Pachuca,  yielded  in  four 
years,  not  long  ago,  about  $2,300,000.  Im- 
proved mining  machinery  has  recently 
been  introduced  from  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

The  Cerro  del  Mercado,  near  Durango, 
is  an  enormous  mass  of  magnetic  iron, 
which  has  given  upon  analysis  66  per  cent 
of  pure  metal ;  it  is  estimated  to  contain 
60,000,000  cubic  yards  of  iron  ore, 
weighing  500,000,000,000  lbs. 

The  famous  onyx  deposits  are  found  in 
Puebla.  Extensive  quarries  of  onyx  and 
marble  of  the  most  beautiful  colors  have 
recently  been  discovered  in  Zacatecas, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo  Leon. 
Opals  are  obtained  in  Queretaro,  and 
Guanajuato.  There  are  also  topazes, 
emeralds,  agates,  amethysts,  and  garnets. 

The  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  regard  to  silver-lead  ores  which  were 
formerly  treated  in  this  country,  and  the 
act  of  congress  levying  a  heavy  duty  on 
them,  has  led  to  the  establishment  in 
Mexico  of  large  smelting  plants,  one  of 
which,  that  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  repre- 
sents a  capital  of  $4,000,000. 

Coal  deposits  of  good  quality  have  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  Coahuila,  one 
of  which  exported  last  year  200,000  tons. 
In  Sonora  excellent  anthracite  coal  has 
been  found,  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yaqui  River,  containing  90 
per  cent  of  carbon.  In  Oaxaca  plentiful 
coal  beds  have  been  discovered  in  Just- 
lahuaca,  also  in  Puebla,  Jalisco,  Tlaxcala, 
Vera  Cruz,  Hidalgo  Tamaulipas,  and 
Nuevo  Leon. 

Petroleum  and  asphaltum  are  also 
found  in  Mexico,  but  the  scarcity  of  the 
population  and  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication have  been  a  great  drawback 
to  the  development  of  this  great  natural 
resource. 

Land  in  Mexico  is  comparatively  cheap. 
The  public  lands  are  mostly  in  parts  of 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Durango,  Sinaloa, 
Sonora,  etc.  The  best  land  is  located  in 
the  temperate  and  hot  regions.  The  in- 
habitants can  denounce  6,177  acres; 
foreigners  and  naturalized  citizens  of 
bordering  countries  are  not  allowed  to 
own  real  estate  within  twenty  leagues  of 


the  boundary  line  or  five  leagues  of  the 
coast,  except  by  express  authority  of  the 
executive.  They  can  acquire  land  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  but  they  become 
subject  to  the  laws. 

Mexico  has  recently  made  great  efforts 
to  promote  immigration,  offering  liberal 
inducements  to  foreigners,  although  with 
very  poor  success,  so  far,  as  shown  by 
the  number  of  colonists  introduced  in 
1890,  which  amounts  to  only  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred. 

The  principal  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  are  the  Cathedral,  which  cost 
more  than  $2,000,000,  —  it  was  built 
in  ninety-four  years,  and  dedicated  in 
December,  1667  ;  the  National  Palace  ; 
the  School  of  Mines ;  a  fine  building 
put  up  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the 
Municipal  Palace,  which  contains  a  com- 
plete collection  of  portraits  of  the  vice- 
roys since  Hernan  Cortes.  There  are 
eight  hospitals,  a  poor-house,  an  orphan 
industrial  school,  a  reformatory  school,  a 
woman's  school  of  arts,  a  blind  and 
orphan  asylum,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
a  preparatory  school,  law,  medical,  engi- 
neering, commercial,  agricultural,  and  arts 
colleges,  and  a  conservatory  of  music. 
There  is,  also,  an  academy  of  arts,  con- 
taining a  very  good  collection  of  valuable 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  engravings ;  a 
national  museum  interesting  for  the  relics 
and  Mexican  antiquities  it  has  ;  a  national 
library  containing  150,000  volumes,  some 
of  them  of  great  historical  value  ;  a  mint, 
established  since  1535  ;  several  markets; 
20  hotels  ;  5  principal  theatres  ;  5  banks  ; 
5  cemeteries;  77  newspapers,  20  of  which 
are  daily,  35,  weekly,  8,  fortnightly,  6, 
monthly,  and  7,  the  time  of  issue  of 
which  is  not  stated.  In  the  whole 
country  there  are  318  periodical  publica- 
tions, of  which  3,  are  in  English,  2,  in 
French,  and  1,  in  German,  and  51  public 
libraries,  with  about  half  a  million 
volumes. 

Up  to  April  1,  1890,  the  date  of  the 
latest  data  at  hand,  there  were  in  opera- 
tion in  Mexico  8,850  kilometers  of  rail- 
way, most  of  which  are  owned  by  Ameri- 
can companies.  Until  1880,  the  only 
railroad  of  any  importance  was  the  Vera 
Cruz  line,  running  to  the  capital,  with  a 
branch  to  Puebla.     It    was  built    by    an 
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English  company,  under  a  concession, 
which,  although  granted  since  1857  and 
renewed  several  times,  the  work  thereon 
did  not  really  begin  until  November, 
1868.  It  was  opened  to  traffic  in  Janu- 
ary, 1873,  it  is  °f  standard  gauge  and 
measures  263  miles,  not  including  the 
branch  to  Puebla.  In  September,  1880, 
a  concession  was  made  to  some  Boston 
gentlemen  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  the  capital  to  El  Paso  del  Norte, 
passing  through  Leon,  Aguscalientes, 
Zacatecas,  and  Chihuahua,  with  a  branch 
to  Guadalajara,  to  be  ultimately  extended 
to  some  Pacific  port.  The  one  to  Tamico, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  built  under 
a  concession  from  the  state  of  San  Luis 
Potosi.  This  road,  called  the  Mexican 
Central  (broad  gauge),  was  inaugurated, 
thanks  to  Boston  pluck  and  energy,  in 
the  summer  of  1884,  four  years  before 
the  time  fixed  upon  in  the  concession ; 
the  other  two  branches  to  Guadalajara 
and  Tampico  were  opened  some  time  later, 
and  they  have  a  total  extension  of  1,832 
miles. 

A  second  concession  was  granted, 
about  the  same  time,  to  a  Boston  corpora- 
tion for  a  line  from  Nogales,  Arizona, 
to  Guaymas,  Mexico,  which  was  con- 
cluded some  years  ago,  and  is  called  the 
Sonora  Railway ;  it  is  broad  gauge  and 
has  265  miles. 

A  third  concession,  was  made  a  few  days 
later  to  the  Mexican  National  Railroad 
Company  for  a  line  from  the  capital  to 
Laredo,  Texas,  by  the  way  of  Toluca,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Saltillo,  and  Monterey,  with  a 
branch  to  Manzanillo,  and  was  finished 
about  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  is  narrow 
gauge,  and  measures  1,069  miles. 

The  other  roads  which  have  also  been 
built  within  the  last  few  years  are  :  The 
Mexican  International  (American,  broad 
gauge,  409  miles),  from  Eagle  Pass, 
Texas,  to  Torreon,  a  station  on  the  Mex- 
ican Central,  now  being  extended  to  Du- 
rango,  has  been  constructed  without  any 
subsidy ;  the  Monterey  and  Tampico 
(American,  broad  gauge,  400  miles)  ;  the 
Interoceanic  (English),  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Mexico,  via  Jalapa,  to  be  extended  to 
Acapulco  ;  the  Mexican  Southern  (Eng- 
lish), from  Puebla  to  Oaxaca,  now  finished 
to  Tecomaca,  140  miles;  the  Tehuante- 


pec  railroad,  across  the  isthmus,  where 
work  has  recently  been  resumed  under  a 
new  contract ;  the  Yucatan  lines  and  the 
tramways  in  the  principal  cities  where 
there  are  altogether  about  235  kilometers. 

Almost  all  these  roads  were  built  with 
government  subsidies,  which  some  people 
did  not  believe  would  be  paid.  They 
were  paid  at  first  with  a  percentage  of 
the  import  duties,  and  last  year  most  of 
them  were  paid  off  by  means  of  a  loan 
contracted  by  the  republic  for  that  purpose. 

There  were,  in  1889,  48,000  kilometers 
of  telegraph  lines  and  about  8,000  kilo- 
meters of  telephone  lines,  more  than  half 
of  which  belong  to  the  government. 

Education  has  received  great  impetus 
within  the  last  few  years,  both  from  the 
federal  and  state  governments.  Primary 
instruction  is  obligatory  throughout  the 
country.  There  were  in  1888  about  9,- 
000  primary  schools,  attended  by  over 
half  a  million  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,- 
000  per  annum,  and  136  preparatory  and 
professional  colleges,  giving  instruction  to 
about  17,000  students,  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  $1,500,000. 

Trade  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  has  been  rapidly  increasing  within 
the  last  few  years,  notwithstanding  the 
ruling  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
in  regard  to  silver-lead  ores  and  the  high 
duties  imposed  by  the  McKinley  tariff 
bill.  In  1874-75,  for  instance,  the  im- 
ports into  Mexico  amounted  to  $22,493,- 
493  (Mexican  money),  the  share  therein 
of  the  United  States  being  $5,028,635, 
while  that  of  England  was  $8,657,163. 
In  1889-90,  the  latest  date  at  hand,  the 
imports  went  up  to  $40,024,894,  the 
United  States  contributing,  first  on  the 
list,  with  $22,669,421,  and  England,  sec- 
ond, with  $6,337,980.  The  exports  from 
Mexico  for  1874-75  footed  up  to  $27,- 
318,788,  of  which  this  country  received 
$10,358,167  ;  while  in  1890-91  they  in- 
creased to  $63,276,395,  of  which  $44,- 
983,086  (or  71-09  per  cent)  were  sent  to 
the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enlarge- 
ment of  trade  since  1885-86,  when  the 
four  railway  lines,  built  by  American  com- 
panies, which  are  really  continuations  of 
and  feeders  of  the  trunk  roads  of  this 
country,  were  opened  to  traffic  : 
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Exports  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States:  In  1885-86,  they  were  $25,429,  - 
594.56,  or  58.26  per  cent;  in  1886-87, 
#21,728,714.79,  °r  56.37  per  cent;  in 
18S7-88,  $31,059,626.66,  or  63.54  per 
cent;  in  1888-89,  $40,853,362.74,  or 
67.91  per  cent;  in  1889-90,  $43,022,- 
440.67,  or  68.84  per  cent;  and  in  1890- 
91,  $44,983,086.37,  or  71.09  percent; 
of  this  latter  amount,  $23,400,832.94  (or 
64.54  per  cent),  were  in  precious  metals, 
and  $21,582,253.43  (or  79.88  percent) 
in  other  commodities.  The  total  exports 
from  Mexico  in  1890-91  are  made  up  as 
follows :  In  precious  metals,  $36,256,- 
372.16;  hennequen,  $7,048,556.76  ;  cof- 
fee, $6,150,358.72  ;  hides  and  skins, 
$1,804,828.69;  woods,  $1,726,527.08; 
lead,  $1,125,468.64;  tobacco,  $1,105,- 
446.73,  and  sundries,  $8,058,836.56. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  trade  between  our  two  countries, 
which  are  only  separated  by  a  narrow 
river  and  an  imaginary  line,  should  not 
attain  much  larger  figures  than  at  present. 
We  need  in  Mexico  your  machinery  to 
work  our  mines,  on  the  most  important 
sources  of  wealth,  your  agricultural  im- 
plements for  the  development  and  culti- 


vation, on  a  large  scale,  of  our  rich  and 
fertile  lands,  your  manufactured  goods ; 
while  in  exchange,  you  need  our  mineral 
ores,  our  textile  fibres,  our  coffee,  hides  and 
skins,  tobacco,  precious  woods,  and  other 
raw  material,  to  feed  your  manufactories. 
The  Mexican  government  has  shown  a 
willingness  to  establish  closer  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States,  acting 
upon  the  conviction  that  such  a  policy  is 
beneficial  to  both  countries  and  cannot 
but  strengthen  and  cement  upon  firmer 
basis  the  good  relations  which  now  hap- 
pily exist  between  the  two  republics.  In 
proof  of  this  she  concluded,  in  1883,  the 
Grant-Romero  reciprocity  treaty,  which, 
although  ratified  by  the  two  contracting 
parties,  failed  unfortunately,  because  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
act  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
treaty  on  the  bill  presented  thereto,  pro- 
viding for  the  necessary  legislation  to 
carry  it  into  effect ;  this  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  an  adverse  majority  report  was  ren- 
dered thereon,  couched  in  very  uncom- 
plimentary terms  to  Mexico.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  further  efforts  in  this  direction 
may  have  better  success  in  the  future. 
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By  F.  E.  B. 


THE  winds  came  sighing  through  the  trees; 
They  brought  a  whispered  word  to  me  ; 
A  robin  sang  on  yonder  limb, 
And  in  his  song  there  seemed  to  be 
One  word  alone.     The  stars  above 
Pictured  one  word,  and  that  was  Love. 

The  winds  come  moaning  through  the  trees ; 
They  bring  a  whispered  word  to  me  ; 
The  robin  sings  on  yonder  limb, 
And  in  his  song  there  seems  to  be 
One  word  alone.     The  sky  is  crossed 
By  one  dark  word,  and  that  is  Lost. 


IMPRESSIONISM    IN    PAINTING. 


By    William  Howe  Dowries. 


HE  term  impressionism,  used 
in  reference  to  the  art  of 
painting,  has  acquired  a 
special  significance  in  these 
days.  It  defines  a  new 
fashion  in  the  art,  and  may 
be  best  understood  by  a 
study  of  the  works  of  those 
who  call  themselves  impres- 
sionists. The  thing  is  as  new  and  pre- 
tentious as  the  word  which  stands  for  it. 
It  had  its  origin  in  France,  but  it  has 
gained  a  certain  footing  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  exercised  a  positive  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  many  American 
painters  and  a  few  American  amateurs. 

The  first  impressionist  was  Edouard 
Manet,  whose  portraits  of  Henri  Roche- 
fort  and  of  Mr.  Pertuiset,  the  lion-hunter, 
I  saw  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1881.  The 
portrait  of  Rochefort  was  a  mediocre 
work  enough,  and  made  no  particular 
impression ;  but  the  picture  of  the  lion- 
hunter  was  interesting  by  its  eccentricity. 
It  not  only  represented  purple  shadows 
—  everything  in  it  was  purple,  and  not  a 
pretty  purple  at  all.  The  hunter,  on  his 
knee,  aiming,  the  lion's  skin,  the  back- 
ground, all  were  of  a  color  suggestive  of 
Concord  grapes.  It  was  a  singular  per- 
formance, and,  at  the  time,  it  was  taken 
for  what  it  was  worth  ;  Paris  smiled  at  it. 
The  critics  said,  in  substance,  that  Mr. 
Manet's  dogma,  that  shadows  were 
colored,  was  perfectly  true ;  nobody 
denied  that ;  but  when  he  insisted  that 
all  shadows  were  purple,  he  was  in  error. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  the  cornerstone  of  impressionism  is 
the  use  of  purple  tints.  There  are  other 
characteristics  to  be  noted,  but  that  this 
is  the  fundamental  point  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  proof  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  works  of  all  the  impressionists,  from 
Manet  down. 

Manet,  a  pupil  of  Couture,  was  born 
in  1833,  and  died  in  1883.  He  was, 
like  many  independent  spirits,  persistently 
denied   admission   to   the   exhibitions  of 


the  Society  of  French  Artists  for  many 
years,  and  became  a  sort  of  revolutionary 
captain  of  the  empurpled  host  of  out- 
siders. His  work  was  warmly  praised 
and  his  cause  eloquently  espoused  by 
Emile  Zola,  whose  "  Nana "  formed  the 
subject  of  one  of  Manet's  most  celebrated 
paintings.  Manet's  pictures  were  first 
seen  in  this  countiy  at  the  Foreign  Ex- 
hibition, held  in  Boston  in  1883,  the 
year  of  his  death.  They  were  "  The  En- 
tombment "  and  the  portrait  of  "  Faure 
as  Hamlet "  in  the  opera.  The  former 
was  a  ghastly  and  revolting  vision  of 
death  in  its  most  material  and  brutal 
aspect,  without  any  hint  of  its  dignity 
and  peace,  without  a  gleam  of  the  beauty 
which  is  associated  with  the  promotion 
of  the  righteous.  It  was  a  picture  which 
could  not  have  been  painted  by  a  man 
of  refinement,  which  is  remembered  with 
no  pleasure,  and  yet  there  was  not  want- 
ing in  it  evidences  of  talent  and  of  force. 
The  portrait  of  "Faure  as  Hamlet"  was 
a  theatrical  work,  with  a  distinct  souvenir 
of  Velasquez's  full-length  figure  of  a 
gesticulating  actor,  but  the  flesh  tones 
were  pasty.  Nevertheless,  it  had  a  pres- 
ence and  a  certain  effectiveness. 

Three  years  later  (1886),  in  New  York, 
there  was  a  large  exhibition  of  impres- 
sionists' pictures,  among  which  Manet's 
work  was  conspicuous.  Besides  his 
"  Faure  as  Hamlet  "  and  the  portrait  of 
Rochefort,  I  remember  "The  Philoso- 
pher," "The  Beggar,"  "The  Absinthe 
Drinker,"  a  portrait  of  Lola  de  Valence, 
a  piece  of  still-life,  "  The  Fifer  of  the 
Guard,"  and  three  vivid  sketches  of 
"A  Race  Course,"  "A  Bull  Fight,"  and 
the  famous  "  Fight  between  the  Alabama 
and  the  Kearsarge."  The  large,  single 
figures,  such  as  "  The  Philosopher," 
"The  Beggar,"  "The  Absinthe  Drinker," 
and  the  "  Fifer  of  the  Guard,"  mani- 
fested a  remarkable  faculty  of  charac- 
terization and  of  decorative  chromatic 
effect.  They  were  flat,  ill-drawn,  and 
extremely  modern  in  point  of  subject,  but 
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the  color  gave  one  a  highly  favorable 
idea  of  the'  artist's  powers.  On  the 
whole,  Manet,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a 
painter  of  considerable  power. 

It  was  at  the  Foreign  Exhibition  of 
1883  in  Boston  that  the  American  public 
first  had  the  rare  felicity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  those  other 
shining  lights  of  the  new  cult,  Pissaro, 
Claude  Monet,  Renoir,  and  Sisley. 
There  were  Pissaro's  "The  Shepherd 
and  the  Washerwoman,"  "  Suburbs  of 
Pontoise,"  "The  Goatherd";  Claude 
Monet's  "  Custom-house  Station,  Dieppe," 
"  My  Garden,"  "  Tide  at  Varengerville  "  ; 
Renoir's  "  A  Box  at  the  Theatre,"  "Boat- 
men's Breakfast  at  Bougival,"  "The 
Fisherman's  Children";  and  Sisley's 
"A  Barrier  on  the  Shore,"  "Autumn 
Morning  at  St.  Mammes,"  and  "Grand 
Promenade."  It  was  at  once  evident, 
when  these  productions  came  before  us, 
that  we  no  longer  had  to  deal  with 
painters.  Manet  was,  if  you  will,  a 
painter  who  had  really  tried  to  produce, 
after  his  own  manner,  pictures  in  which 
there  was  some  semblance  of  nature  and 
some  suggestion  of  beauty.  But  these 
others,  whatever  else  they  might  be, 
were  no  painters.  The  traditions  of  an 
art  may  not  be  sacred,  but  they  exist  for 
cause,  and  it  is  not  the  first  original 
comer  who  is  able  to  replace  them  with 
his  own  little  recipe  and  reverse  the 
established  order  of  things.  There  are 
many  people  who  unreasonably  despise 
and  reject  a  new  thing  simply  because  it 
is  new,  I  am  aware  ;  but  there  are  also 
those  who  have  an  equally  deplorable 
tendency  to  take  up  with  everything 
new,  under  the  delusion  that  progress 
requires  it.  Hazlitt  argues,  and  with 
more  than  his  usual  cogency,  that  the 
arts  are  not  progressive,  that  those  of 
them  which  depend  on  individual  genius 
and  incommunicable  power  "  have  always 
leaped  at  once  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
from  the  first  rude  dawn  of  invention  to 
their  meridian  height  and  dazzling  lustre, 
and  have  in  general  declined  ever  after." 
The  common  idea  in  this  country  is  that 
everything  progresses,  and  consequently 
that  the  art  of  the  present  and  future  must 
excel 'that  of  the  past.  I  mention  this 
partly  to  account  for  the  ready  following 


which  appears  to  await  new  "  move- 
ments "  in  art,  literature,  society,  politics, 
and  religion  —  and  particularly  in  Boston. 
I  presume  nobody  denies  —  at  least  I  do 
not  wish  to  —  that  much  of  this  spirit  is 
due  to  a  very  laudable  hospitality  and 
breadth  of  mind ;  but  in  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  art  it  has  resulted  in  vagaries 
and  heresies  which  are  ludicrous  and  dis- 
couraging. 

Because  genius  is  often  eccentric,  it  does 
not  follow  that  eccentricity  is  always  accom- 
panied by  genius.  One  of  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  great  art  is  its  good  sense. 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  works 
of  Pissaro,  Monet,  Renoir,  and  Sisley  was 
that  their  mannerisms  outweighed  what- 
ever merits  they  might  possess ;  and  a 
further  acquaintance  with  those  works 
leads  to  no  different  conclusion.  In 
other  words,  the  worth  of  what  they  have 
to  say,  be  it  greater  or  less,  is  utterly  ob- 
scured by  their  way  of  saying  it.  That 
their  methods  of  execution  have  any 
value  as  such  is  a  claim  which  has  never 
been  established  in  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  demonstrated  that  their 
mannerisms  are  so  pronounced  and  ob- 
trusive as  to  preclude  style  and  to  offend 
taste.  They  try  to  represent  each  sub- 
ject and  everything  in  it  by  the  same 
impossible  and  painty  texture  of  an  old 
piece  of  tapestry.  It  is  hard  to  take 
such  work  seriously,  for  it  looks  crude 
and  childish.  Does  nature  look  so? 
Never.  If  only  one  man  painted  after 
this  fashion,  it  might  be  said  that  his 
peculiar  handling  was  an  individual  if 
faulty  manner  ;  but  since  all  the  true-blue 
impressionists  employ  the  same  method, 
it  must  be  inferred  that  they  have  adopted 
it  as  a  system.  The  result  of  it  is  the 
production  of  a  mass  of  daubs  which 
would  not  deserve  serious  consideration, 
were  it  not  for  the  pernicious  influence 
exerted  upon  the  susceptible  young  paint- 
ers who  suppose  that  they  must  follow 
the  latest  fashion  in  painting. 

One  of  the  prominent  advocates  of 
the  Impressionists  is  Theodore  Duret, 
who  boldly  declares  his  love  and  admira- 
tion for  their  works,  and  attempts  to  jus- 
tify the  faith  that  is  in  him  by  an  essay 
from  which  I  shall  venture  to  make  sev- 
eral quotations. 
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"In  1877,"  he  writes,  "when  the  Impression- 
ists made  that  exhibition  of  their  pictures  in  the 
rue  Lepeletier  which  drew  upon  them  the  partic- 
ular attention  of  the  public,  the  critics,  for  the 
most  part,  greeted  them  with  ridicule,  and  even 
with  insults.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
those  persons  who  visited  the  exhibition  was,  that 
these  artists  were  by  no  means  wanting  in  talent, 
and  that  they  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in 
making  good  pictures,  if  they  had  been  willing  to 
paint  like  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  it  was  plain, 
all  they  were  after  was  to  make  a  sensation,  in 
order  to  amuse  the  crowd.  In  short,  the  result 
of  the  exhibition  was,  that  the  Impressionists 
came  to  be  looked  on  as  artists  who  were,  so  to 
speak,  off  the  track;  and  the  pleasantries  which 
to  this  day  continue  to  be  showered  upon  them 
by  the  critics,  the  caricaturists  of  the  comic 
journals,  and  even  by  the  actors  on  the  stage, 
prove  that  this  is  still  the  prevailing  opinion." 

I  do  not  blame  the  critics  for  greeting 
the  Impressionists  with  ridicule,  for  that 
is  one  of  the  best  weapons  with  which  to 
attack  humbugs  of  all  kinds.  And  for 
the  opinion  formed  by  the  general  public 
on  this  particular  question  I  have  the 
most  profound  respect.  The  public  is 
not  always  so  near  right. 

But,  Mr.  Duret  points  out,  there  are 
those,  besides  himself  and  the  Impres- 
sionists themselves,  who  believe  in  the 
Impressionists,  and  he  mentions  four 
critics  —  Burty,  Castagnary,  Chesneau, 
and  Duranty;  three  men  of  letters  — 
Daudet,  Zola,  D'Hervilly;  and  ten  ama- 
teurs—  D'Auriac,  Baudry,  De  Belio,  Char- 
pentier,  Choquet,  Deudon,  Dollfus,  Faure, 
Murer,  De  Rasty.  The  list  is  not  very 
imposing,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

He  then  devotes  a  few  general  phrases 
to  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  public 
at  large  is  incapable  of  judging  for  itself 
as  to  the  merit  of  a  work  of  art.  He 
recalls  the  contempt  with  which  the  great- 
est painters  have  been  received  at  first. 
Delacroix  was  ridiculed  ;  so  was  Millet ; 
so  was  also  Corot ;  the  Impressionists  are 
ridiculed.  The  conclusion  which  Mr. 
Duret  would  have  us  deduce  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  explanation. 

After  these  preliminaries  he  gets  at  the 
core  of  his  theme,  and  tells  his  readers 
"  why  there  are  Impressionists "  and 
"wherein  they  differ  from  other  paint- 
ers." The  stupid  public  has  doubtless 
shared  my  own  anxiety  to  know  "  why 
there  are  Impressionists  "  in  a  world  al- 


ready full  of  mysteries  and  troubles ;  but 
almost  anybody  could  have  explained  the 
other  point  in  a  very  few  words. 

"  The  Impressionists,"  he  says,  "  were  not  made 
by  a  special  act  of  creation,  nor  did  they  spring 
up  in  a  night,  like  mushrooms.  They  are  the 
product  of  a  regular  evolution  from  the  modern 
French  school.  Nature  does  not  advance  by 
leaps  in  painting  more  than  in  other  things. 
The  Impressionists  are  the  descendants  of  the 
naturalist  painters;  their  fathers  were  Corot,  Cour- 
bet,  and  Manet.  It  is  to  these  three  masters  that 
the  art  of  painting  owes  that  simplicity  of  tech- 
nique and  that  directness  of  touch  —  an  execution 
proceeding  by  grand  lines  and  by  masses,  which 
alone  can  hope  to  stand  the  brunt  of  time.  It  is 
to  these  artists  we  owe  the  transparent  painting 
of  our  day,  in  which  we  are  fairly  rid  of  the  old- 
time  nuisances,  litharge,  bitumen,  chocolate- 
brown,  tobacco-juice,  and  the  rest  of  the  studio 
tricks.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  the  out-of-door 
study,  the  perception  not  only  of  colors,  but  of 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  colors,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  tones,  and  the  attempt  to  record 
truly  the  relation  between  the  atmosphere  which 
lights  the  picture  and  the  tone  of  all  the  objects 
contained  in  it.  And,  to  the  sum  of  all  that  the 
Impressionists  have  inherited  from  their  prede- 
cessors, is  to  be  added  the  influence  of  the  art  of 
Japan.  .  .  .  The  Impressionists  had  borrowed 
from  their  immediate  predecessors,  of  the  French 
School  their  honest  way  of  painting  in  the  open 
air,  off-hand,  with  vigorous  touches;  to  these 
were  added  the  bold  and  novel  methods  of  color- 
ing learned  of  the  Japanese;  and  thus  furnished 
they  began  to  develop  their  own  individuality  and 
to  look  at  nature  with  their  own  eyes." 

The  impudence  of  these  pretensions  is 
refreshing.  The  grouping  of  three  such 
men  as  Corot,  Courbet,  and  Manet,  and 
the  attribution  to  them  of  all  the  merits 
peculiar  to  modern  art,  all  the  reforms  to 
which  the  great  landscapists  of  the  cen- 
tury have  devoted  their  efforts,  is  a  sub- 
lime example  of  effrontery.  But  Mr. 
Duret  is  only  following  the  customary  line 
of  argument  employed  by  the  propagan- 
dists of  Impressionism,  whose  policy  has 
been  like  that  of  the  late  Zachariah 
Chandler  —  to  "claim  everything." 

The  poor  Japanese  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  "  the  bold  and  novel 
methods  of  coloring"  of  these  pillars  of 
the  Salon  des  Refuses,  it  seems.  There 
is  as  much  resemblance  between  the 
Impressionists'  pictures  and  any  respecta- 
ble Japanese  work  of  art  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  music  of  a  street  band  and 
that  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Almost  all  the  Impressionist  paintings 
brought    to    the    United    States    thus  far 
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have  been  imported  by  a  certain  dealer 
whose  principal  shops  are  in  Paris  and 
New  York.  The  other  picture  dealers 
here  have  received  them  from  him,  and 
have  made  such  a  market  for  them  as 
was  possible.  Very  soon  a  considerable 
number  of  American  artists  began  to 
manifest  marked  symptoms  of  sympathy 
for  the  purple  mania  and  a  tendency  to 
the  noisy  effects  which  the  Impressionists 
produce  in  their  mistaken  attempts  at 
brilliancy.     Of   course  the   imitators  ex- 


aggerate the  faults  of  their  models,  and 
outherod  Herod.  Indeed,  since  I  have 
used  Hamlet's  phrase,  I  may  add  that 
they  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  they  o'er- 
step  the  modesty  of  nature,  and  make 
the  judicious  grieve. 

Impressionism  is  a  fashion,  —  a  fad, 
and,  like  all  fashions,  it  will  run  its 
course ;  but  art,  which  survives  tempo- 
rary vagaries, —  Classicism,  Romanticism, 
Realism,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  isms,  — 
will  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
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F  there  is  anything  upon 
which  a  vast  amount  of 
fine  language  has  been 
needlessly  expended, 
that  thing  is  personal 
influence.  In  my  opin- 
ion—  an  opinion  based 
on  thirty  years  of  most  convincing  ex- 
perience —  personal  influence,  though 
talked  of  as  much  as  the  late  Mrs.  Harris, 
is  as  unsubstantial  a  myth.  The  philan- 
thropist who  has  begun  by  trying  to  re- 
form the  world,  and  ended  by  seriously 
asking  his  conscience  whether  he  has 
altered  the  views  of  any  soul  in  it  beside 
himself,  will  understand  me. 

My  benevolent  efforts  were  expended 
wholly  in  behalf  of  my  father.  My 
mother  was  a  New  England  housekeeper 
of  the  old-fashioned  sort  —  a  woman  who 
blushed  with  mortification  if  unexpected 
company  found  her  with  less  than  five 
kinds  of  cake,  with  tarts,  pies,  and  dough- 
nuts galore.  Her  preserves  were  always 
made  "  pound  for  pound,"  and  her  hams, 
pickles,  and  jellies  were  the  admiration 
of  the  neighborhood.  Under  this  regi- 
men, my  sister  Rhoda  and  I  grew  up  to 
be  a  pair  of  sickly  dyspeptics,  and  at 
about  the  age  of  twenty  married  two 
brothers  similarly  afflicted.  My  young- 
est sister  Cordelia  incurred  the  lasting 
displeasure  of  our  parents  by  eloping  at 


the  age  of  seventeen  with  a  blacksmith's 
son.  She  was  a  self-willed  little  tomboy, 
and  though  we  did  not  exactly  feel  that 
her  loss  was  our  gain,  still  people  of  a 
delicate  nature,  like  my  sister  Rhoda  and 
myself,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  grieve 
too  much  after  one  of  such  tendencies 
as  Cordelia's.  My  mother  dying  a  few 
years  ago,  my  father  divided  his  property 
between  Rhoda  and  myself.  He  had  no 
son  to  work  his  farm,  he  was  too  old  to 
work  it  himself,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  bothered  with  overseeing  hired  labor. 
Joseph  and  I  begged  him  to  make  our 
house  his  permanent  home,  but  Jacob 
and  Rhoda  were  equally  urgent,  and  it 
ended  in  his  dividing  his  time  about 
equally  between  us.  But  he  hadn't  been 
at  our  house  more  than  three  days  before 
he  began  finding  fault  with  his  food. 

"  Seems  to  me,  Jane,"  he  said,  "  this 
bread  ain't  just  like  what  your  mother 
used  to  make." 

"  I'm  thankful  to  say  it  ain't,"  said  I. 
"This  is  unleavened  bread.  Yeast  is 
rank  poison." 

"  It's  pretty  hefty,"  said  he,  lifting  a 
piece  in  his  hand  as  if  trying  to  guess  its 
weight.  "  Don't  let  that  slice  fall  on 
your  toes,  Joe.  I've  known  less  than 
that  to  lame  a  man  for  life." 

"  The  merit  of  this  whole  wheat 
bread,"  said  I,  "  is  that  it  contains  all  the 
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elements  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  system." 

Another  time  he  said,  "Jane,  why 
don't  you  cook  some  meat?  I'm  per- 
ishin'  for  want  of  it." 

"Meat!"  I  exclaimed.  "Are  we 
carnivorous  beasts,  that  we  should  prey 
on  other  animals,  and  make  our  bodies 
a  burying-ground  for  their  remains?  " 

"  Burying-ground  !  "  he  said  dismally. 
"The  fact  is,  I  ain't  half  such  a  cheerful 
object  as  a  burying-ground  —  there  ain't 
any  bumps  or  fulness  about  me." 

"This  sort  of  talk  is  distasteful  to  me," 
said  I. 

Breakfast  was  perhaps  my  father's 
worst  meal.  The  many  wholesome  prep- 
arations of  grain,  such  as  cracked  wheat, 
oatmeal,  cornmeal,  and  hominy,  appealed 
to  him  in  vain. 

"We  consider  this  excellent  brain 
food,"  my  husband  said  cheerfully  one 
morning,  as  he  took  a  second  help  of 
Graham  mush. 

"  'Tain't  brain  food  I  want,"  said 
father,  "  it's  stomach  food.  If  I  was  a 
horse,  I  wouldn't  mind  livin'  on  bran  and 
chopped  stuff.  Don't  you  ever  have  any 
milk?" 

"No,"  said  Joe  smartly,  "we  don't. 
If  I  was  a  calf,  I  wouldn't  mind  livin'  on 
milk." 

"You  shall  have  some  milk,  father," 
said  I,  rising  to  get  it.  "  It's  a  bilious 
food,  but  it  contains  all  the  elements  that 
make  up  the  human  frame." 

"  How  are  tea  and  coffee  in  the  way 
of  elements?"  he  asked  in  a  miserable 
way. 

"They  are  nothing  but  stimulants,"  I 
exclaimed,  glad  to  find  he  took  even  this 
slight  interest  in  the  subject.  "There  is 
nothing  in  them  to  build  up  the  body." 

"Well,"  he  said  dolefully,  "I  don't 
know  as  I'm  looking  for  anything  to  build 
my  body  up.  I've  got  past  that.  If  I 
can  only  find  somethin'  to  prop  it  up, 
somethin'  to  keep  it  from  cavin'  in,  I'll 
be  satisfied." 

If  it  were  not  that  people  who  live 
hygienically  are  good-natured,  my  father's 
querulous  discontent  would  have  been  a 
sore  trial  to  us.  One  day  at  dinner,  after 
Joseph  had  said  our  usual  form  of  grace, 
my    father    exclaimed    rudely,   "  Ye    may 


well  say  the  Lord  make  us  thankful,  Joe, 
for  if  he  didn't  make  us  thankful  no 
power  on  earth  could."  That  same  day 
he  asked  for  pie. 

"Do  you  know  what  pie  is?"  asked 
Joe ;  and  I  explained  :  "  Pie  is  a  deadly 
compound  of  fruit,  fat,  flour,  and  fire." 

"All  them  things  is  good,  Jane,"  said 
my  father,  "taken  in  moderation." 

"We  don't  want  them  in  this  house," 
said  Joe.  "  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  bothered 
with  dyspepsia  in  moderation." 

Not  long  after  I  was  horrified  to  be- 
hold my  two  delicate  children  munching 
candy.  "  Grandpa  gave  it  to  us,"  they 
said,  smiling  stickily  at  me. 

"Father,"  I  exclaimed,  "this  is  too 
bad  !  Candy  is  made  up  wholly  of  car- 
bonaceous materials  —  none  of  the  nitro- 
geneous  or  phosphatic  elements  enter  into 
it,  and  it  is  a  severe  tax  upon  the  ex- 
cretory organs." 

He  said  nothing,  but  turned  away  and 
took  out  his  pipe,  indifferent  also  to  the 
fact  that  tobacco  is  a  poisonous  narcotic. 
I  was  out  of  patience  with  him.  I  felt 
relieved  when  he  expressed  his  intention 
of  going  over  to  stay  with  Rhoda  and 
Jake  for  a  month. 

Rhoda  and  I  are  back  and  forth  a 
good  deal,  and  I  soon  heard  how  things 
were  going  there.  She  and  Jake  are  far 
more  advanced  than  Joe  and  I  are.  They 
consider  the  use  of  cooked  food  a  sinful 
pandering  to  animal  appetite.  For  break- 
fast they  usually  have  a  little  ground 
wheat,  moistened  with  berry  juice,  or 
canned  pears  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Dinner  consists  of  a  little  uncooked  oat- 
meal, with  figs  or  dates,  and  occasionally 
nuts.  They  have  no  supper.  My  father 
soon  observed  that  this  was  a  fortunate 
thing,  as  three  such  meals  a  day  would 
have  finished  them  off  long  ago.  Rhoda 
quoted  father  as  saying  that  if  he  had  to 
live  on  two  meals  a  day  of  raw  provisions 
he  meant  to  have  enough  of  those. 
When,  therefore,  my  sister  went  into  the 
dining-room  one  day  to  set  the  table  with 
apples,  raisins,  and  rye  meal,  she  was 
astonished  to  find  it  already  spread  with 
covered  dishes,  containing  uncooked 
turnips,  cabbage,  and 
lake  ate  some  of  the 


potatoes,  carrots, 
onions.  She  and 
cabbage.      The    other 


vegetables 


they 
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held  not  fit  to  eat,  because  they  had 
grown  and  ripened  underground. 

"  Underground,"  said  father,  who  was 
eating  everything  before  him  with  savage 
rapacity,  "  underground  ain't  such  a  bad 
place.  I've  often  thought  I'd  better  go 
there  myself  and  settle  down."  That 
afternoon  Rhoda  said  she  really  believed 
he  would  die.  The  turnips  and  carrots 
seemed  to  disagree  with  him.  She  made 
him  drink  cup  after  cup  of  hot  water, 
just  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  he  could 
bear  it.  I  ran  over  with  ginger  and  mus- 
tard, which  I  use  only  in  case  of  sickness, 
and  heard  his  feeble  voice  refusing  the 
seventh  cup  of  hot  water.  "  No,  thank 
ye,  Rhody,"  he  said,  "  my  stomach  can 
stand  a  good  deal ;  it  can  stand  to  be 
flattened  out  with  chicken  feed  and  greens, 
but  it  hain't  no  mind  to  be  drowned  out 
nor  scalded  out." 

"  I  knew  those  underground  vegetables 
were  bad  for  you,"  said  my  sister.  "  It's 
a  solemn  example." 

"Is  it?"  said  father.  "Well,  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  girls,  I  want  some  beef- 
steak for  my  supper  to-night,  tender  and 
juicy,  and  plenty  of  it.  That's  what  I 
want." 

Rhoda  uttered  a  shriek,  and  sat  down 
and  shuddered.  "Never  in  this  house," 
she  exclaimed. 

"  I'm  afraid  to,  father,"  I  said.  "You 
might  over-eat  again,  and  you  would 
then  surely  die.  Meat  of  any  sort  fires 
the  blood." 

The  old  man  looked  first  at  Rhoda, 
then  at  me,  saying  things  which  I  will 
not  repeat.  It  distressed  us  to  be  spo- 
ken to  in  this  way,  but  allowance  must 
always  be  made  for  the  fretfulness  of  old 
age.  The  poor  man  never  seemed  wholly 
to  recover  from  the  raw  potatoes  and 
turnips.  He  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
till  he  took  to  his  bed  altogether.  Dur- 
ing his  illness  he  maintained  a  curious 
aversion  for  anything  in  the  shape  of 
gruel  or  fruit,  and  astounded  one  good 
lady  who  brought  him  a  basket  of  deli- 
cious grapes  by  stripping  bunch  after 
bunch,  and  throwing  them,  three  or  four 
at  a  time,  hard  at  her,  now  at  my  sister 
or  myself,  now  at  the  walls  and  windows. 
He  called  it  "  grape  shot,"  I  remember, 
and    laughed    in    demoniac    glee    at   our 


protests.  After  this  he  sank  into  unnatu- 
ral calm,  and  thinking  that  his  end  was 
approaching  we  sent  for  the  minister. 
A  portion  of  Scripture  was  read,  and 
prayer  offered.  Then  the  good  man  ap- 
proached his  bedside,  and  asked  him 
what  would  satisfy  the  deepest  desire  of 
his  nature. 

"  Pork  and  beans  !  "  exclaimed  father, 
with  sudden  force. 

"  I  was  not  alluding  to  creature  com- 
forts," said  the  minister  confused. 

"But  I  am,"  was  the  tart  response, 
"  and  I  intend  to  allude  to  'em  till  I  get 
'em."  The  glitter  of  delirium  reappeared 
in  his  eye,  and  the  house  re-echoed  with 
shrieking  demands  for  pork  and  beans. 
Our  nearest  neighbor,  whose  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  this  strange  outcry,  came  in 
next  day  with  a  dish  containing  the  loath- 
some viands.  "  Oh,  you'll  kill  him,"  said 
Rhoda. 

"He'll  kill  himself,"  said  she,  "with 
this  awful  shrieking.  If  he's  going  to 
die  anyway,  he'd  better  die  in  peace. 
She  went  into  the  sick  room  with  her 
pork  and  beans,  and  a  slice  of  home- 
made bread  and  butter,  and  came  back 
presently  with  an  empty  plate.  A  great 
stillness  brooded  over  the  house.  I 
looked  in  at  the  invalid  half  an  hour 
later,  and  found  him  peacefully  sleeping, 
with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  face. 

From  this  moment,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  father  steadily  improved.  Of 
course  the  mind  has  a  great  influence 
over  the  body,  but  I  did  not  suppose  that 
a  masculine  love  of  having  his  own  way 
could  triumph  over  the  pernicious  effects 
of  the  most  abhorred  of  culinary  prod- 
ucts. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  walk,  father 
came  back  to  our  house,  making  some 
unpleasant  remark,  as  he  came,  about 
jumping  from  the  fire  back  into  the  fry- 
ing pan.  But  convalescents  are  prover- 
bially irritable,  and  I  took  no  notice. 
"  What  you  need  now,  in  your  present 
weak  condition,"  I  said,  "  is  a  liberal 
supply  of  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
renovate  the  system."  And  for  supper 
that  night  I  provided  him  with  a  gener- 
ous slice  of  brown  bread,  made  of  the 
whole  grain,  and  a  large  sauce  dish  of 
dried  apples.     He  began  to  eat  in  silence. 
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I  could  see  he  was  weak  yet  from  his 
sickness,  for  presently  a  tear  trickled  down 
his  cheek,  and  moistened  the  bread. 
"You  are  thinking  of  mother,"  I  said, 
"  but  you  should  not  grieve  after  her. 
Death  is  common  to  all.  It  is  a  wise 
provision  of  Nature." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  provisions, 
Jane,"  said  he. 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  softly 
pushed  open,  and  a  rosy-cheeked  young 
woman  looked  in  and  made  a  rush  across 
the  room  at  father.  "Dear  old  dad," 
she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  around 
him ;  "  dear,  blessed,  old  dad,  you  will 
forgive  me,  won't  you?  Oh,  you  must 
forgive  me.  I'll  not  let  go  of  you  till  you 
do." 

"  Why,  Cordely,"  said  father,  "  is  that 
you?  "  He  was  so  weak  he  could  only  sit 
still  and  look  at  her,  while  his  lip  quiv- 
ered. "  Of  course,  if  you're  happy,"  he 
added,  "  I  hain't  a  word  to  say  agin'  the 
match." 

"  Do  I  look  very  miserable  ? "  she 
asked,  a  smile  playing  among  the  dimples 
in  her  red  cheeks.  Then  she  crossed 
and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  kissed 
me,  looking  a  little  shy  and  frightened. 
Suddenly  her  face  grew  grave  and  sad. 
She  took  a  chair  by  father's  side.  "  I 
didn't  hear  of  mother's  death  till  after  it 
was  all  over,"  she  said,  "  and  then  my 
baby  wasn't  expected  to  live  and  I 
couldn't  leave  the  little  fellow.  But  when 
I  heard  you  were  sick  I  told  Ed  I  couldn't 
stand  it  to  be  estranged  from  you  any 
longer.  And  so  we've  come  back  here  to 
live,  father,  and  I'm  going  to  try  and 
make  amends  for  all  the  pain  I've  caused 
you."  She  took  his  wrinkled  old  hand 
between  both  of  her's,  and  kissed  it  and 
cried  over  it.  Then  she  jumped  up. 
"  Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I've  brought 
you  over  a  little  chicken  broth,  piping 
hot,  —  and  I  nearly  forgot  all  about  it." 
She  brought  in  a  small  covered  tin  pail, 
whisked  the  dried  apples  and  brown 
bread  off  the  table,  without  so  much  as 
by  your  leave,  and  the  next  moment 
that   poor  sick   man,  who   had   no   more 


craving  for  food  than  a  canary,  was 
stimulating  an  artificial  appetite  on  a 
stew  made  of  the  most  gross  of  animal 
substances  (a  chicken  will  eat  what  a  pig 
will  not)  with  bits  of  toasted  white  bread 
floating  in  it  ! 

But  this  was  nothing  to  what  followed. 
Two  days  later  was  Thanksgiving,  and 
Cordelia  invited  father,  Rhoda,  Jake,  Joe, 
and  myself  over  to  her  place  for  dinner. 
Of  course,  we  did  not  wish  to  disoblige 
her  by  not  going.  Jake  and  Joe  promised 
to  be  very  careful  what  they  ate.  Rhoda 
said  if  it  wouldn't  offend  Cordelia  she'd  like 
to  take  a  little  ground  wheat  over,  which 
she  could  eat  with  cranberry  or  apple 
sauce  ;  but  I  persuaded  her  it  would  be 
best  to  conform  a  little  more  than  that, 
and  we  decided  to  eat  a  very  little  of  one 
vegetable,  choosing  one  with  no  pepper 
nor  butter  in  it,  and  afterwards  some  nuts 
and  raisins.  Father  seemed  a  good  deal 
excited  over  the  affair,  but  he  didn't  say 
anything  till  we  got  there.  The  air  in 
the  dining-room  was  simply  nauseating 
with  odors  of  sage  and  onions,  nutmeg, 
allspice,  and  lemon,  roast  goose,  and 
mince  pies. 

"  Now,  Ed,"  said  Cordelia  to  her  big 
blacksmith  husband,  "  be  sure  and  give 
father  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  a  wing, 
and  part  of  the  breast,  with  plenty  of 
dressing.  I'll  help  the  gravy  and  vege- 
tables." 

"  Father,"  said  Rhoda,  "  it  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  none  of  those 
things  contain  the  elements  of —  " 

"  I  don't  want  no  elements,"  roared 
father.  "  Curse  the  elements  !  What  I 
want  is  a  square  meal." 

"  And  that's  just  what  we  calculate  to 
give  you,"  said  the  blacksmith  with  a 
loud  laugh.  The  wild  excess  and  wanton 
extravagance  of  the  meal  were  talked 
over  by  Rhoda  and  me  for  many  a  day. 
As  for  father,  he  continues  to  live  with 
Cordelia  and  her  husband.  We  expected 
he  would  go  into  a  decline,  but  he  ap- 
pears marvellously  well  and  cheerful. 
It's  wonderful  what  a  man  of  naturally 
strons  constitution  will  survive. 


EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  FREEMAN. 

By    William.    Clarke,  M.  A. 


WRITE  of  Freeman  as 
one  of  the  historical  and 
political  authors  whose 
works  have  had  a  promi- 
nent place  in  my  own 
education,  and  to  whom 
I  am  deeply  indebted ; 
and  yet  I  trust  I  can  write  of  him  im- 
partially. 

It  cannot  justly  be  said  that  Freeman 
was  a  profound  thinker.  He  was  a 
thorough  Englishman,  with  some  of  the 
characteristic  limitations  of  the  English 
mind.  He  was  not  a  philosopher,  nor  an 
idealist,  but  "a  plain,  blunt  man,"  on 
whose  original  nature  was  grafted  a  splen- 
did classical  and  historical  culture.  He 
rebuked  young  Oxford,  when  professor 
there,  for  the  "chatter  about  Shelley," 
which  to  him  was  but  poor  stuff  when 
compared  with  such  themes  as  the 
dominion  of  the  great  Karl,  the  invasion 
of  Duke  William,  the  position  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom,  or  the  forgotten  con- 
quests of  Carthage.  We  may  well  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Freeman  ever  read  Shelley 
in  his  life ;  and  we  may  be  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  "  Epipsychidion "  or  the 
"  Lines  written  in  the  Euganean  Hills  " 
would  have  been  as  absolutely  unintelli- 
gible to  him  as  the  theory  of  quaternions 
to  a  non-mathematical  mind  like  my  own. 
It  is  useless  to  argue  these  points.  There 
will,  let  us  hope,  be  people  like  Freeman 
and  others  like  Shelley  so  long  as  the 
world  stands.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  one  set  should  quarrel  with  the 
other.  In  the  world  of  letters  there  are 
many  mansions. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Freeman  was 
at  Cambridge  (the  English  Cambridge), 
on  a  fine  day  of  May  in  1872.  He  had 
come  to  deliver  the  Rede  Lecture  before  the 
University,  on  "The  Unity  of  History  "  ; 
and  as  I  had  always  had  from  my  earliest 
days  a  passion  for  seeing  any  celebrated 
man,  I  made  my  way  into  the  Senate 
House,  where  the  great  man  was  welcomed 
by  a  crowd  of    black- gowned  university 


men  and  by  a  considerable  gathering  of 
the  ladies  who  grace  Cambridge  with  their 
presence  in  what  has  been  conventionally 
termed  the  ''merry  month  of  May."  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  Freeman's 
massive  head,  leonine  aspect,  and  deep, 
full  voice,  which  resounded  in  sonorous 
periods  through  that  ugly,  pseudo-classic 
building.  I  afterwards  saw  him,  when 
the  lecture  was  over,  walking  through  the 
courts  of  St.  John's  College  with  his 
friend  Professor  Babington,  the  venerable 
Professor  of  Botany,  and  was  irreverently 
amused  at  the  shortness  of  the  historian's 
legs,  which  rendered  his  walking  not 
very  unlike  the  waddling  of  a  duck,  while 
he  was  pointing  all  the  time  at  the  red 
brick  gables  of  one  of  the  older  courts 
and  probably  gesticulating  on  architec- 
ture. 

The  qualities  which  Freeman  showed 
most  conspicuously  throughout  his  life- 
time were  solidity  and  thoroughness  of 
work  and  the  most  extraordinary  industry. 
If  genius  consists  in  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains  (which  it  doesn't),  then 
was  Freeman  one  of  the  most  striking" 
men  of  genius  of  the  century.  The  mere 
amount  of  work  he  got  through  fills  one 
with  amazement.  His  writings  fill  no 
fewer  than  thirty-seven  volumes ;  and 
while  some  of  these,  like  the  little  book 
on  "  William  the  Conqueror  "  or  that  on 
"  The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion," are  small,  the  five  large  tomes  of 
the  "  Norman  Conquest,"  the  fragmentary 
"  History  of  Federal  Government,"  and 
the  "  Historical  Geography  of  Europe  "  in- 
volve an  amount  of  hard  toil  in  the  actual 
making,  quite  apart  from  the  preparation 
in  reading  and  research,  which  only  those 
who  have  themselves  done  a  fair  measure 
of  writing  can  possibly  appreciate.  It  is, 
I  believe,  the  case  that  Freeman  at  one 
time  actually  lost  the  use  of  his  right- 
hand  fingers  through  sheer  overwork. 
No  typical  German  professor  ever  did 
more  severe  tasks.  He  could  "  toil  ter- 
ribly," it  was  said  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; 
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the  same  verdict  might  be  passed  on 
Freeman. 

But  Freeman's  work  was  not  only 
heavy,  it  was  thorough  and  exact.  A 
distinguished  historical  scholar  once  said 
to  me  of  Freeman's  friend,  Bishop  Stubbs, 
whose  great  "  Constitutional  History  "  is 
one  of  the  opera  magna  of  our  time,  that 
he  had  never  made  a  single  mistake.  I 
believe  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of 
Freeman  himself.  He  had  the  instinct 
for  facts  and  the  perfect  sense  of  ac- 
curacy. I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that 
there  is  not  a  single  error  in  any  one  of 
Freeman's  thirty-seven  volumes ;  but  I 
never  came  across  or  heard  of  one.  His 
•observation,  whether  of  old  manuscripts 
or  of  ancient  buildings,  was  as  pains- 
taking and  exact  in  every  detail  as  was 
the  observation  of  Darwin  of  the  facts  of 
natural  history.  Freeman  had,  there- 
fore, the  first  qualification  for  a  his- 
torian—  accuracy  —  a  quality  in  which 
his  old  rival  and  now  successor  in  the 
chair  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford  is 
singularly  deficient.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  added  a  pang  to  death  had  Free- 
man known  that  James  Anthony  Froude 
was  to  be  his  successor. 

Another  great  quality  which  marks 
Freeman  out  as  belonging  to  the  newer 
school  of  historians  is  his  impartiality 
and  rigid  reverence  for  truth.  Gibbon, 
of  course,  stands  alone  in  solitary  gran- 
deur—  the  greatest  historian  by  far  that 
England,  or  perhaps  the  modern  world, 
ever  produced.  But  the  other  well- 
known  English  historians,  until  the  new 
historical  school  arose  at  Oxford,  are 
mostly  vehement  partisans.  Macaulay's 
brilliant  and  ever-charming  narrative  is  a 
glorification  of  whiggism.  Mitford  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  (to  be  had  now  at 
second-hand  book-shops)  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  English  Tory.  Grote  an- 
swered it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
philosophical  Radical,  in  what  has  been 
described  as  "  the  most  gigantic  party 
pamphlet  ever  produced."  Hume's  "  His- 
tory of  England"  is  a  piece  of  sceptical 
eighteenth  century  Toryism ■;  while  Rob- 
ertson, now  little  read,  was  Whiggish  in 
his  tendenz.  Godwin's  "  History  of  the 
Commonwealth  "  was  the  attempt  of  an 
English  Republican  to  set  forth  the  case 


for  Martyn  and  Vane  against  that  for 
Cromwell.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand, 
produced  a  splendid  Cromwelliad,  nearer 
the  truth,  it  may  be,  than  Godwin,  but 
obviously  biased  by  the  writer's  anti-dem- 
ocratic sentiment.  Mr.  Froude  devoted 
a  picturesque  style  and  no  little  energy 
to  a  glowing  romance,  in  which  the  halo 
of  heroism,  if  not  of  saintship,  was  cast 
round  the  figure  of  Henry  VIII.  This  ro- 
mance he  humorously  named  a  "  History 
of  England."  He  also  produced  another 
work  on  Irish  history,  crammed  with  in- 
accuracies and  wrong  inferences  from 
beginning  to  end,  which  Mr.  Lecky,  with 
his  cold,  rigid  devotion  to  truth,  has  rid- 
dled through  and  through  with  the  red- 
hot  shot  of  historical  criticism. 

It  has  been  much  the  same  in  modern 
France.  Take  up  any  French  history 
of  the  Revolution,  with  the  exception  of 
Mignet's  succinct  narrative,  and  you  find 
a  party  pamphlet.  Thiers  glorified  Na- 
poleon, and  Louis  Blanc  the  democratic 
Rousseau  tradition ;  while  M.  Taine,  un- 
der a  cloak  of  impartiality  and  philo- 
sophic method,  has  obviously  delved  into 
the  Revolutionary  documents  with  the 
distinct  intention  of  proving  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  were  among 
the  most  ignoble  scoundrels  whom  the 
stirring  of  the  social  scum  ever  brought 
to  the  surface.  Tocqueville's  calm  and 
lucid  survey  of  the  Ancien  .Regime  sug- 
gests that  the  great  author  of  La  Dem- 
ocratie  en  Amerique  ought  to  have  been 
the  historian  of  the  French  Revolution. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  an  English  wri- 
ter, Mr.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  to  produce 
a  work  on  that  great  theme  which,  though 
not  brilliant,  is  most  painstaking  and  ac- 
curate, full  of  information  as  to  the  events 
in  the  provinces  as  well  as  the  doings  in 
Paris,  characterized  all  through  (so  far  as 
it  has  yet  gone)  by  excellent  judgment 
and  by  genuine  impartiality. 

Although  I  should  be  far  from  desiring 
that  a  historian  should  never  write  as  an 
avowed  Conservative,  like  Hume  or  Mit- 
ford, or  should  write  as  an  avowed  Rad- 
ical or  Democrat,  like  Grote  or  Free- 
man, —  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  no  histo- 
rian can  produce  a  work  of  permanent 
value  unless  his  intellectual  sympathies 
are  fairly  progressive.     For  history  is  not 
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a  narrative  of  events,  but  a  rationale  of 
the  process  of  growth.  Now  we  see  that 
in  biology  the  men  who  were  dead  set 
against  the  evolutionary  conception  of 
life,  men  like  Cuvier,  e.  g.,  although  they 
may  have  done  excellent  work  in  obser- 
vation and  classification,  have  yet  lost 
their  hold  on  the  scientific  mind.  Their 
influence  is  dead,  because  they  were  on 
the  wrong  track.  It  is  the  men  like 
Goethe,  St.  Hilaire,  Wallace,  Darwin, 
who  had  a  fruitful  idea,  who  had  grasped 
the  conception  of  orderly  progress  through 
the  interaction  of  forces  inherent  in  or- 
ganisms themselves  apart  from  external 
mechanical  agencies  —  it  is  these  great 
naturalists  who  have  really  given  the  vast 
impetus  to  the  science  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  And  in  the  same  way,  I  con- 
ceive, no  man  who  is  boggling  over  ante- 
diluvian politics,  or  who  fails  to  conceive 
that  what  we  call  the  democratic  move- 
ment is  inevitable,  or  who  fails  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  movement  at  all  —  no  such 
man  can  be  a  great  historian.  We  shall 
relegate  the  writings  of  such  an  one  to 
the  dusty  top  shelf  where  those  uncut 
volumes  of  Hume  are  placidly  reposing. 

I  may  bereminded  of  Gibbon's  Tory- 
ism, of  Gibbon  who  supported  George 
III.  against  the  American  Colonies,  and 
who  sat  for  a  brief  time  among  the  Tory 
squires  in  the  old  unreformed  House  of 
Commons.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Gibbon  threw  over,  in  obedience  to  his 
father's  wishes,  a  lady  whom  he  desired 
to  marry.  "  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  but 
obeyed  as  a  son,"  he  says  in  his  autobio- 
graphy. So  there  was,  I  venture  to  think, 
a  Gibbon  the  Tory  and  a  Gibbon  the 
philosophic  historian,  and  the  first  never 
intruded  into  the  domain  of  the  second. 
All  through  Gibbon's  great  work  we  have 
the  sense  of  the  inevitable  destiny  of 
the  great  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  growing  weakness  of  the  vital  organs, 
the  birth  of  new  ideas,  the  ever-growing, 
resistless  might  of  the  barbarous  tribes, 
the  sense  of  dissolution.  The  historian 
who  built  the  great  "  bridge  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new  "  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  any  lack  of  the  sense  of  inevi- 
table movement. 

Now  Mr.  Freeman  as  a  historian  had 
the  twofold  advantage   of  being    strictly 


accurate  and  impartial,  while  yet  sympa- 
thizing with  the  general  world-movement. 
His  sympathy  does  not  go  the  length  of 
believing  that  everything  which  has  hap- 
pened was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  conceivably  have 
happened.  Perhaps  no  one  really  does 
hold  such  a  creed,  although  some  opti- 
mists occasionally  speak  as  if  they  did, 
Mr.  Freeman  holds,  e.  g.,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  very  happy  thing  for  Europe  had 
the  old  Burgundian  kingdom  remained 
intact  as  a  bulwark  between  Germany  and 
a  France  much  smaller  than  we  know  it 
to-day.  In  such  a  case  there  would  have 
been  no  wars  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
no  Franco-German  war,  no  possibility  of 
that  coming  Franco-German  war  which 
Europe  dreads  to-day.  If  a  man  be- 
lieves that  every  historical  event  was  ab- 
solutely the  very  best  that  could  have 
taken  place,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  he 
gets  his  incentive  to  reform.  What  I 
claim  for  Freeman  is  that  he  is  reasona- 
bly sympathetic  with  democratic  progress,, 
and  that  he  is  conscious  that  historical 
events  are  not  isolated  phenomena,  but 
are  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  world 
of  man. 

The  danger,  of  course,  in  holding  this- 
view  is  that  of  counting  individuals  as 
nothing,  and  the  movement  (conceived  of 
as  a  sort  of  distinct  entity)  everything. 
It  is  the  opposite  error  to  Carlyle's  hero- 
worship,  where  great  and  wonderful  indi- 
viduals are  made  to  do  and  be  every- 
thing. Freeman  appears  to  me  to  hold  a 
very  even  balance  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. He  can  see  the  immense  value 
of  the  personal  contributions  of  such 
statesmen  as  Perikles,  Karl  the  Great, 
Simon  of  Montfort,  Washington,  and  yet 
he  invariably  subordinates  even  these  to 
the  organic  life  of  which  they  were  but  a 
part,  however  necessary  and  imposing. 
Surely  this  is  the  true  view.  The  Car- 
lylean  view  is  merely  a  traditional  relic  of 
the  early  Pagan  legends  of  God-descended 
heroes,  a  Herakles,  a  Curtius,  a  Thor, 
who  could  perform  by  a  divine  magic 
what  ordinary  human  beings  could  not 
do.  It  is  a  notion  quite  fatal  to  democ- 
racy, fatal  to  humanity,  as  Mazzini  showed 
in  his  searching  criticism  of  Carlyle.  If 
we  are  incapable  of  self-government  and 
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must  wait  until  the  deus  ex  machina  is 
pleased,  in  some  unaccountable  fashion, 
to  reveal  himself  and  pull  the  wheels  of 
the  chariot  of  state  out  of  the  mire,  then 
indeed  the  world's  whole  course  is  back- 
ward, and  instead  of  celebrating  Colum- 
bus and  the  French  National  Convention 
in  this  year  1892,  we  should  retire  to 
the  interior  of  our  respective  tubs  with  a 
headpiece  of  ashes  and  clad  in  a  fune- 
real and  inexpensive  suit  of  sackcloth. 

But  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
possible  to  contend  that  the  great  leap 
forward  in  representative  government  in 
the  thirteenth  century  could  have  taken 
place  as  it  did  without  the  aid  of  the 
great  Earl  Simon.  Peter  the  Great  im- 
pressed his  personality  upon  the  imperial 
system  of  Russia  in  its  whole  subsequent 
development.  The  present  Italian  king- 
dom, with  all  its  vices  and  virtues,  was  un- 
doubtedly brought  into  being  by  the  per- 
sonal ability  of  Cavour,  whose  astute  and 
not  too  scrupulous  diplomacy  was,  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful factors  in  Europe.  Gambetta  person- 
ally crushed  the  designs  of  the  French 
monarchical  faction  in  1877.  Perhaps 
the  partial  truth  contained  in  each  view 
is  best  seen  by  comparing  the  careers  of 
two  famous  men  in  the  last  century.  Tur- 
got  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  who  ever 
lived,  and  yet  even  he  could  not  save  the 
rotten,  falling  French  monarchy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  Revolution  was 
(at  least  so  I  believe)  inevitable.  And  yet 
how  differently  it  might  have  worked  itself 
out,  with  how  much  greater  difficulty  and 
amid  what  far  greater  political  chaos,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  practical  sagacity  of 
Washington.  Both  views  form  the  com- 
plete truth,  and  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
found  that  both  are  adequately  recognized 
in  the  works  of  Mr.  Freeman. 

And  still  further,  supreme  among  Free- 
man's excellent  historical  qualities  is  his 
determination  to  view  every  movement 
from  the  standpoint  of  human  welfare. 
He  is  never  dazzled  by  successful  crime ; 
he  always  puts  the  final  question,  Was  it 
right?  Not,  indeed,  that  he  interprets 
right  in  any  hard,  narrow  fashion.  He 
makes  allowances  for  times  and  seasons. 
In  his  essay  on  "The  Reign  of  Edward 


III.,"  e.  g.,  he  condemns  Brougham  for 
bringing  that  monarch  before  the  tribunal 
of  "  abstract  right  " — a  hopelessly  erro- 
neous method  of  estimating  any  great  his- 
torical character,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
the  peddling  sneers  directed  by  some  who 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  "  thinkers " 
against  some  of  the  great  men  of  ancient 
Hebrew-story,  like  Moses  and  David. 
The  crimes  of  such  men  were  subsidiary 
incidents  in  their  careers,  for  which  they 
made  what  atonement  they  could  —  and 
what  more  can  a  man  do?  But  Louis 
Napoleon's  crime  of  the  coup  d'  etat  was 
no  mere  incident,  but  the  very  expression 
of  his  whole  career,  the  seed  from  which 
he  reaped  twenty  years'  harvest  of  tyr- 
anny. For  such  a  vile  deed,  foul  in 
every  way,  the  denunciations  of  Victor 
Hugo  were  not  too  strong.  And  it  is  a 
high  eulogy  on  Freeman  to  record  that, 
at  the  fallen  and  exiled  tyrant's  death, 
when  the  English  press,  as  usual,  was  be- 
slobbering the  dead  man's  bier  with  its 
crocodile  tears,  the  historian  spoke  out 
plainly,  calling  things  by  their  right 
names,  attacking  no  private  character, 
but  dealing  faithfully  with  public  deeds. 
And  if  you  search  through  the  whole  of 
Freeman's  historical  writings,  you  will 
everywhere  discover  this  high  ethical 
note,  this  conception  of  the  good  of  man 
as  being  the  end  for  which  political  per- 
sonages and  machinery  exist. 

But  we  must  be  frank  with  Freeman,  as 
he  was  with  the  records  of  history.  He 
had  his  faults,  and  perhaps  he  was  not 
quite  so  conscious  of  them  as  we  should 
have  liked  him  to  be.  He  was  a  little 
too  inclined  to  play  Sir  Oracle,  and  to 
assume  that  when  he  oped  his  lips  the 
opposition  dogs  would  cease  to  bark.  He 
was  probably  very  deficient  in  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  he  was  inclined,  like  many 
learned  men,  to  get  rather  angry  over 
points  in  which  no  moral  or  intellectual 
principle,  but  merely  matters  of  scholar- 
ship were  concerned.  Like  the  mediaeval 
scholars,  he  would  damn  his  opponent  for 
his  "  theory  of  irregular  verbs."  Macau- 
lay,  with  his  prodigy  of  the  learned 
schoolboy,  was  much  the  same.  This  is 
perhaps  merely  an  exaggeration  of  a  good 
quality ;  viz.,  the  puttting  of  one's  con- 
science into  a  piece  of  work,  no  matter 
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how  far  removed  from  any  moral  issue  it 
may  seem  to  be.  But  a  restraining  influ- 
ence of  good  nature  would  have  been  an 
excellent  thing  for  both  men.  They  were 
deficient  in  what  Matthew  Arnold  has 
called  "  sweet  reasonableness."  We  all 
remember  the  savage  glee  with  which 
Macaulay  records  how  he  danced,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  on  the  prostrate 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  Quakers  who 
had  come  to  argue  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  character  of  William  Penn. 
Freeman  was  cast  in  a  similar  mold  ;  both 
thought  they  did  well  to  be  angry. 

Freeman's  nature,  like  that  of  many 
righteous  persons,  was  narrow.  His  con- 
temptuous talk  as  to  "  chatter  about  Shel- 
ley "  revealed  a  good  deal  of  his  character. 
If  he  had  been  endowed  with  plenary 
authority  over  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation, many  elements  would  have  been 
omitted  in  his  scheme  which  deeper 
thinkers  than  Freeman  considered  of 
vital  importance.  The  ideal,  the  poetic, 
the  artistic  side  of  human  nature  would 
have  suffered  under  such  a  stalwart  cen- 
sorship. Large  and  minute  as  was  Free- 
man's architectural  knowledge,  we  are 
not  long  in  finding  out  that  he  values  ar- 
chitecture less  for  its  artistic  side  than 
as  the  handmaid  of  history.  Indeed,  it 
would  perhaps  be  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  Freeman  had  absolutely  no  artis- 
tic sense  whatsoever.  Notwithstanding 
which,  it  is  possible  to  derive  great  pleas- 
ure from  his  sketches  of  old  cities  such 
as  Trier,  Ravenna,  Perigneux,  Cahors, 
and  Orange  ;  and  his  very  first  published 
work  was  one  on  architecture. 

Freeman's  youth  was  spent  at  Oxford 
when  that  "  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming 
spires  "  was  under  the  spell  of  the  High 
Church  revival.  That  revival  undoubtedly 
imparted  a  very  considerable  impetus  to 
historical  study,  as  we  find  in  the  works 
of  Freeman's  friend,  Bishop  Stubbs  ;  and 
Freeman  himself  doubtless  owed  much  to 
it.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  his  mind 
was  imbued  with  any  great  spiritual  ideas. 
The  Tractarian  movement  will  never  be 
understood  so  long  as  it  is  regarded  as 
primarily  religious.  It  was  rather  a 
movement  for  restoring  discipline  and 
beauty,  for  reviving  the  sense  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  in  the  Anglican  Church, 


than  for  advancing  the  religious  idea. 
Aside  from  discipline,  aesthetic  beauty, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  historical  sense, 
the  High  Church  movement  has  been 
rather  barren.  It  endowed  England  with 
some  interesting  though  not  great  or  en- 
during poetry  from  the  lyre  of  Keble,  but 
it  furnished  no  philosophy,  it  produced 
no  thinker,  it  merely  kept  alive,  and  per- 
haps deepened,  a  sentiment.  Its  one 
great  mind,  that  of  Newman,  was  logically 
driven  to  the  Catholic  Church,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
whose  more  recent  death  was  mourned 
by  the  poor  of  England  as  they  never 
mourned  for  the  loss  of  any  Anglican 
bishop.  And  now  the  old  High  Church 
movement  is  fading  away  and  being  re- 
placed by  a  new  movement,  the  leaders 
of  which  are  looked  askance  upon  as 
heretics  by  the  few  belated  survivors  of 
the  elder  regime. 

I  fancy  that,  spite  of  the  undoubted 
stimulus  given  to  historical  study  by  the 
High  Church  movement,  Freeman  really 
derived  his  most  fruitful  ideas  in  history 
far  more  from  Dr.  Arnold,  and  in  a  less 
degree  from  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  Indeed, 
Freeman  has  himself  admitted  the  debt 
he  owed  to  Thomas  Arnold, 1  who,  with- 
out being  a  profound  thinker,  was  a  thor- 
oughly healthy  man  of  a  fundamentally 
progressive  mind.  From  him,  I  imagine, 
reinforced  as  Freeman  has  told  us  by  the 
ethics  of  Aristotle  and  Butler,  the  his- 
torian got  his  idea  of  the  power  of  char- 
acter and  moral  force  in  history  and  his 
detestation  of  cruelty  and  wrong  committed 
under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  pre- 
serving "  moral  order."  Freeman's  na- 
ture, in  short,  like  that  of  most  English 
people,  was  ethical  rather  than  religious. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  betrays  little  patience 
with  great  attempts  at  a  "  philosophy  of 
history." 

Freeman's  culture,  too,  was  somewhat 
old-fashioned,  though  his  learning  was 
immense.  Though  politically  Liberal,  he 
always  claimed  to  be  really  Conservative. 
And  he  was  so,  just  as  his  favorite  modern 
statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  is.  Both  re- 
lied on  precedent,  both  took  old-fashioned 
views,  both  were  distrustful  of  heresy. 
Freeman  never  looked  forward,  he  went 

1  See  the  Forum,  April,  1892. 
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back  for  his  justification  of  democracy; 
holding,  as  he  did,  that  "  freedom  is 
older  than  tyranny,"  and  that  the  Tories 
are  the  real  innovators  —  a  paradox  which 
has  some  truth,  but  which,  if  words  are  to 
mean  anything,  is  largely  misleading.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  doctrines  laid 
down  by  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  we 
must  regard  it  as  still  a  moot  point  as  to 
whether  ancient  society  consisted  in 
communistic  groups  of  equals,  or  as  to 
whether  these  supposed  equals  were  not 
really  the  serf  of  some  feudal  lord  in 
germ.  But  Freeman  probably  troubled 
himself  little  about  the  ultimate  origins 
of  history.  For  him  history  begins  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  with  civilization. 
This  limitation  weakens  his  power,  as, 
e.  g.j  in  his  treatment  of  the  Celtic  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  England.  He 
did  much  of  his  work  before  the  new  and 
important  study  of  craniology  had  come 
to  the  aid  of  historical  research,  and  he 
was  dominated  by  the  Aryan  school,  which 
based  relationship  entirely  on  language 
—  a  theory  which  no  historical  writer 
would  now  uphold.  Consequently,  we 
find  archaeological  and  craniological  re- 
search quite  opposed  to  Freeman's  con- 
ception as  to  the  population  of  England 
being  almost  entirely  Teutonic  ;  but  the 
historian  was  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
these  new  sciences  to  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  arguments  urged  against  him.  It 
was,  of  course,  not  a  case  of  inaccuracy, 
of  which,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Freeman 
was  incapable ;  it  was  a  matter  of  too 
rigid  narrowness,  of  too  close  reliance  on 
purely  political  and  documentary  evi- 
dence. 

A  still  further  and  more  serious  de- 
ficiency in  Mr.  Freeman  was  his  igno- 
rance of  economics.  We  need  not  agree 
with  Karl  Marx,  that  the  economic  factor 
is  the  one  factor  which  exclusively  deter- 
mines the  bent  and  direction  of  social 
evolution.  We  may  believe  that  often 
behind  economic  there  are  lying,  perhaps 
unsuspected,  moral  and  aesthetic  causes. 
But  unquestionably  so  long  as  man  has  an 
animal  basis,  and  so  long  as  his  bodily 
parts  are  not,  as  Coleridge  says,  "  defe- 
cated to  a  pure  transparency,"  we  must 
admit  that  the  way  in  which  he  will  order 
the  satisfaction  of  his  bodily  wants  is  a 


social  question  of  the  first  magnitude,, 
without  understanding  which  history  is 
rendered  at  times  almost  meaningless. 
Who  can  understand  such  historical 
themes  as  the  contest  between  Marius- 
and  Sulla,  or  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution,  or  the  necessity  that  existed 
for  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  to  main- 
tain itself  by  extension,  without  some 
pretty  clear  comprehension  of  the  econo- 
mic forces  at  work  in  these  respective 
epochs?  The  history  of  the  English 
Chartist  movement  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  knowing  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
price  of  bread  than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  true  history  of  mankind  can,  indeed,, 
never  be  adequately  written  until  we 
know  clearly  what  the  economic  evolu- 
tion of  mankind  has  actually  been,  and  it 
can  only  be  written  by  those  who  under- 
stand that  there  is  an  economic  evolu- 
tion. The  absence  of  all  reference  to 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  periods 
and  countries  about  which  he  wrote 
renders  Freeman's  work  far  less  valuable 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been  made. 
And  there  is  one  final  shortcoming  in 
Freeman's  writings  :  his  style  and  lack  of 
any  sense  of  form  and  proportion.  Free- 
man says  that  Macaulay  was  his  favorite 
stylist.  Macaulay's  style,  though  inter- 
esting enough,  is  not  the  best.  It  is  full 
of  what  Mr.  John  Morley  has  called,  in 
his  very  able  essay  on  Macaulay,  a  hard, 
metallic  glitter.  But  it  is,  unquestion- 
ably, a  powerful,  brilliant  style,  marked 
with  the  note  of  distinction.  Mr.  Free- 
man may  have  admired  Macaulay  greatly, 
but  he  has  certainly  not  caught  his  style. 
Freeman  is  always  clear,  but  he  is  often 
clumsy,  and  he  repeats  himself  so  often 
as  to  become  rather  tedious.  His  man- 
ner of  compiling  a  historical  work  like 
the  "  Norman  Conquest  "  can  scarcely  be 
commended,  as  any  one  will  say  who  has 
waded  through  those  bulky  tomes.  There 
are  notes,  scores  of  pages  long,  which 
ought  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
text,  so  that  over  and  over  again  the 
reader  has  to  turn  back  in  a  state  of 
mental  confusion.  The  whole  work,  too, 
might  have  been  considerably  abridged 
with  advantage.  I  fully  subscribe  to 
Professor  Seeley's  doctrine  that  history, 
like  any  other   serious   study,  should   be 
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written  for  the  student,  not  for  the  seeker 
after  the  picturesque.  "  Fine  writing  "  is 
out  of  place  in  a  historical  work.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  laws  of  form  should  not  be  ob- 
served in  a  historical  treatise,  nor  can  we 
tolerate  without  protest  prodigious  notes 
made  up  of  quotations  from  original  doc- 
uments, the  very  essence  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  embodied  in  the  actual  text. 


Thomas  Attwood,  the  founder  of  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union,  whose  statue 
one  sees  in  that  city  soon  after  leaving 
the  huge  New  Street  railway  station,  and 
to,  also,  his  phil-Hellenic  feeling.  Once 
fairly  started  in  the  path  of  Liberalism, 
Freeman  kept  steadily  to  it  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  He  was  for  United  Italy, 
against  Louis  Napoleon,  for  Hungary 
against  Austria,  for  the  extension  of  Greek 
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There  only  remains  a  word  or  two  to 
say  on  Freeman  as  a  public  man.  He 
has  himself  told  us  that  he  was,  as  a  boy, 
a  young  Tory.  "  I  have  the  dimmest 
remembrance  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
as  something  very  dreadful."  1  And  he 
was  a  youthful  champion  of  Don  Carlos 
and  other  foolish  and  pernicious  causes. 
He  attributes  his  conversion  to  the  Lib- 
eral creed  to  the  influence  of  his  uncle, 

.     l  Forum,  April,  1892. 


dominion,  for  extended  suffrage  and  for 
Irish  Home  Rule  long  before  most  Eng- 
lish Liberals  had  committed  themselves 
to  the  Irish  cause.  In  1868,  he  was  a 
Liberal  candidate  for  Parliament,  but  he 
was  happily  not  elected.  I  say  happily, 
because  if  a  member  of  Parliament  is  to 
do  his  duty  it  takes  up  his  whole  time  ; 
and  Freeman,  as  I  think,  had  better  work 
to  do  than  the  average  member  of  the 
House    of    Commons.     Freeman    wooed 
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an  agricultural  constituency  where  his 
speeches  were  by  no  means  fully  appre- 
ciated ;  and  his  rather  high-handed  ways 
were  not  altogether  liked  (if  I  am  correct- 
ly informed)  by  his  election  committee. 

When  the  Bulgarian  agitation  broke 
out  in  1876,  Freeman  cast  aside  his  lit- 
erary task  and  threw  himself  eagerly  into 
it,  supporting  the  policy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, speaking  and  writing  day  and  night, 
and  collecting  money  for  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  Turkish  oppression.  To  Free- 
man the  Turk  was  as  "unspeakable"  as 
to  Carlyle ;  and  the  dislike  was  more  in- 
telligent, since  Freeman  knew  far  more 
of  the  actual  history  of  the  Ottoman 
power.  At  the  great  conference  held  in 
London  in  December,  1876,  Freeman  was 
a  foremost  figure ;  and  all  through  the 
long  fight  against  Disraeli  he  never  wea- 
ried. It  is  singular,  by  the  way,  to  note 
the  almost  complete  unanimity  of  histori- 
cal scholars  in  supporting  the  Gladston- 
ian  view.     For  once  the  exact,  scientific 


Oxford  school,  comprising  Bryce,  Free- 
man, Gardiner,  York,  Powell,  and  Green, 
combined  with  the  "  picturesque  "  school 
of  Carlyle  and  Froude  in  advocating  a 
complete  break  with  Turkey.  Professor 
Seeley,  I  believe,  was  almost  alone  in 
championing  the  cause  of  "Jingoism." 
Freeman  rejoiced  greatly  when  Gladstone 
won  in  1880,  though  doubtless*  he,  like 
others,  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
not  very  creditable  record  of  the  Glad- 
stone administration  during  the  five  suc- 
ceeding years.  Freeman's  Liberalism 
was  of  the  older  kind,  confined  to  polit- 
ical mechanism  and  foreign  affairs.  He 
had  no  idea  of  the  new  economic  prob- 
lems that  have  come  up  so  fast,  and 
which  are  making  of  the  older  Liberalism 
as  ancient  history  as  that  contained  in 
the  "  Norman  Conquest."  In  the  new 
seas  on  whose  breast  we  are  launched, 
we  need  quite  other  pilots  than  the 
learned  and  high-minded  historian  whose 
death  we  have  to  deplore. 


STRICKEN    IN   ENGLAND. 

By  Anthony  P.  De  Freitas. 

MY  native  island  all  encircled  by 
The  green-blue  wide  mysterious  seas  that  lave 
In  year-long  summer  with  soft-falling  wave 
The  gleaming  sands  of  sun  kissed  bays  where  high 
Upon  the  damp,  black  rocks  the  pale  mauves  cry, — 
Cast  down  in  gloom  of  broken  health  I  crave 
My  sweet  West  Indian  island  for  my  grave, 
Where  clasped  within  thy  dear  arms  I  may  lie. 

For  in  that  haven  no  dark  death  abides  ; 

There  will  I  hear  the  song  of  waving  trees, 

And  olden  joys  of  Tropic  boyhood  reach. 
Sing  low  to  me  will  softly-kissing  tides, 

And  sing  a  lullaby  the  fresh  cool  breeze  ; 

And  I  will  hear  the  tones  of  Creole  speech. 


THE   TRUE    BONIVARD,   THE    PRISONER   OF   CHILLON, 

By    W.  D.  McCrackan. 


N  an  idle  hour 
Byron  unwit- 
tingly immortal- 
ized an  obscure 
patriot.  Being 
once  detained 
for  two  days  by 
bad  weather  at  Ouchy,  the  small  harbor 
village  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  he  wrote 
his  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon  "  at  the  Anchor 
Inn,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  June,  181 7. 
He  himself  describes  this  composition  as 
a  fable,  and,  in  fact,  the  details  are  purely 
imaginary.  "  When  this  poem  was  com- 
posed," he  says  in  a  note,  "I  was  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  history  of  Boni- 
vard, or  I  should  have  endeavored  to 
dignify  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  cele- 
brate his  courage  and  his  virtues."  It 
was  only  later,  when  a  citizen  of  Geneva 
furnished  him  with  an  account  of  the 
true  prisoner,  that  Byron,  as  though  to 
make  amends,  added  the  sonnet  which 
closes  with  these  admirable  lines  : 

"  Chillon  !   thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar,  —  for  'twas  trod, 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace, 
Worn,  as  if  the  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 
By  Bonivard  !  ■ —  may  none  those  marks  efface, 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God." 

If,  then,  Byron's  prisoner  is  a  creature 
of  the  poet's  imagination,  what  was  the 
character  of  the  historical  Bonivard? 
The  writer  found  material  for  a  complete 
study  of  this  little-known  personage  in 
the  Public  Library  of  Geneva,  an  institu- 
tion which,  curiously  enough,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  nucleus  of  books  bequeathed 


to  that  city  by  Bonivard  himself. 
There,  partly  in  the  public  rec- 
ords, but  chiefly  in  his  own 
voluminous  writings,  the  patriot 
and  scholar  has.  left  the  impress 
of  his  versatile  personality. 

Francois  Bonivard  was  born  of 
noble  parents  in  1493  —  probably 
at  Seyssel,  a  quaint  little  town, 
which  in  spite  of  its  German 
sounding  name,  is  situated  in 
France,  on  the  Rhone  between  Geneva 
and  Lyons.  His  first  schooling  was  re- 
ceived from  an  uncle,  Jean-Ame,  Prior 
of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Victor  at  the  gates  of  Geneva.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  inherited  from  his 
uncle  the  Priory,  with  all  the  revenues 
appertaining  thereto  ;  but,  instead  of  be- 
ing ordained  priest  and  entering  upon 
his  ecclesiastical  office,  he  preferred  to 
leave  his  monks  to  do  pretty  much  as 
they  pleased,  while  he  himself  studied 
at  the  universities  and  finished  his  educa- 
tion by  extensive  travels.  His  name 
appears  in  the  matriculation  book  of  the 
University  of  Freiburg  in  Baden  for  the 
winter  semester  of  15 13  to  15 14.  It 
was  while  studying  law  there  that  he 
acquired  a  command  of  the  German 
language,  which  he  so  often  after  dis- 
played in  his  various  writings.  In  15  17, 
we  find  Bonivard  continuing  his  legal 
studies  at  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy 
of  Savoy,  and  in  the  next  year  visiting 
Rome,  where  the  unblushing  corruption 
of  the  Church  seems  to  have  produced 
ill  him  much  the  same  feeling  of  disgust 
as  it  had  in  Luther  eight  years  before. 

The  proper  historical  frame  for  Boni- 
vard's  portrait  is  that  wonderful  religious 
and  political  act  of  transformation  from 
Feudal  Catholicism  to  Republican  Prot- 
estantism of  which  Geneva  was  the  scene 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

It  is  not  very  clear  just  when  Bonivard 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  revolutionary 
patriotic  party  in  Geneva,  but  the  indi- 
cations are  that  he  did  so  at  about  the 
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time  when  he  came  of  age.  This  party 
had  for  its  object  to  throw  off  the  rule 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  its  members 
were  nicknamed  "The  Children  of  Ge- 
neva," as  opposed  to  the  duke's  follow- 
ers, or  Mamelukes.  On  returning  from 
Rome  to  Geneva  by  way  of  Turin,  Boni- 


FROM    AN    OLD    ETCHING. 

Frangois  Bonivard. 

vard  narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  duke's  emissaries,  who  were  al- 
ready then  trying  to  capture  him.  In 
1 5 19,  he  was  less  successful.  In  that 
year  Duke  Charles  II.  of  Savoy  attacked 
Geneva,  dispersed  the  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  party,  and  imprisoned  Bonivard 
in  the  castle  of  Grolee,  there  to  play  his 
"  first  passion,"  as  he  quaintly  expresses  it, 
—  his  second  being  ten  years  later  at 
Chillon.  No  particular  interest  attaches 
to  this  first  imprisonment,  we  can,  there- 
fore, pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  his 
second  and  memorable  captivity. 

When  Bonivard  obtained  his  liberty,  it 
was  to  find  Geneva  firmly  held  in  Savoy's 
clutches,  and  St.  Victor  the  property  of 
another,  a  certain  favorite  of  the  duke. 
Never  after  did  Bonivard  regain  his 
Priory,  although  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  clamored,  intrigued,  and  wasted  his 
substance  in  a  futile  effort  to  lay  hands 
upon  his  lost  inheritance. 


And  now  to  relate  the  adventure  to 
which  Bonivard  owes  his  reputation  in 
the  history  of  romance. 

In  1530,  he  applied  to  the  duke  for  a 
passport,  saying  that  he  desired  to  see 
his  parents  at  Seyssel,  especially  his 
mother,  who  was  old  and  feeble.  The 
permission  was  readily  granted,  the  neces- 
sary paper  procured,  and  Bonivard  paid 
his  visit.  He  was  returning,  and  was  on 
the  way  from  the  little  town  of  Moudon, 
in  the  modern  Canton  of  Vaud,  to  Lau- 
sanne, when  he  fell  into  a  trap  artfully 
prepared  by  Savoy.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  own  words,  just  as  I  found 
them  near  the  end  of  his  principal  work, 
"The  Chronicles  of  Geneva,"  in  a  chap 
ter  entitled  "  de  lautheur  et  de  qulques 
parties  de  sa  vie." 

"  But  when  we  were  near  St.  Catherine  on  the 
Jorat,  behold  the  commandant  of  the  castle  of 
Chillon,  Messire  Anthoine  de  Beaufort,  Lord  of 
Bierez,  with  a  bailiff  of  Thonon,  named  Rosey, 
who  were  in  ambush  in  the  wood  with  twelve  or 
fifteen  companions,  set  upon  me  from  the  ambush. 
I  was  riding  a  mule  at  the  time  and  my  guide,  a 
strong  horse;  I  said  to  him  :  '  Spur  on,  spur  on !  ' 
And  myself  spurred  on  to  escape,  and  laid  my 
hand  upon  my  sword.  But  my  guide,  instead  of 
spurring  ahead,  turns  his  horse,  springs  upon  me, 
and  with  his  knife,  which  he  held  ready,  cuts  the 
belt  of  my  sword.  Whereupon  those  honorable 
men  came  and  took  me  prisoner  in  the  name  of 
Monseigneur  [the  Duke  of  Savoy],  and  although 
I  showed  them  my  passport,  led  me  bound  and 
gagged  to  Chillon,  where  I  dwelt  no  longer  than 
six  years,  until  God  by  the  hands  of  Messrs.  of 
Berne,  accompanied  by  several  from  Geneva,  de- 
livered me  from  the  hands  of  those  honorable 
men  as  you  will  see  when  we  shall  speak  of  the 
taking  of  the  land  of  Savoy." 

"And  that  was  my  second  passion," 
he  remarks,  bearing  in  mind  his  previous 
imprisonment  at  Grolee. 

The  only  other  mention  which  Boni- 
vard makes  of  his  captivity  at  Chillon 
occurs  towards  the  end  of  a  translation 
which  he  made  later  in  life  of  a  Swiss 
German  work,  Stumff's  "  Chronicle  of 
the  Confederation." 

After  referring  again  in  a  few  words  to 
his  capture,  he  adds  : 

"  And  [the  commandant]  had  kept  me  two 
years  honorably  in  a  room,  but  the  duke  came 
thereupon  to  Chillon,  and  then,  1  know  not 
whether  by  command  of  the  duke  or  of  his  own 
accord,  the  commandant  thrust  me  into  a  dungeon, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  deeper  than  the  lake 
upon  which  Chillon  is  situated,  where  I  lived  four 
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years,  and  had  so  much  leisure  for  walking  to  and 
fro  that  I  imprinted  a  little  path  in  the  rock,  which 
was  the  pavement  there,  as  though  one  had  done 
it  with  a  hammer." 

There  is  a  simple,  straightforward  ring 
in  these  few  words,  a  complete  absence 
of  anything  like  bombast,  or  of  any  effort 
to  make  much  of  his  imprisonment. 
Philippe  Godet  in  his  recent  "  Literary 
History  of  French  Switzerland,"  says  of 
Bonivard  that  "  he  himself  had  the  good 
taste  never  to  pose  as  a  martyr";  and 
Virgile  Rossel,  in  a  similar  work  just 
issued,  remarks  : 

"  He  hardly  referred  to  his  misfortunes  in  his 
writings :  he  did  better  than  to  bear  them  quietly, 
which  is  by  no  means  easy,  —  he  spoke  of  them  a 
little,  which  is  original." 

I  confess  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
attempt  a  regular  description  of  Chillon 
and  its  famous  dungeon.  Ever  since 
Byron  scratched  his  name  upon  one  of 
the  pillars,  and  then  wrote  "  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon,"  the  scene  of  his  poem  has 
become  so  much  of  a  tourist  show-piece, 
that  I  should  only  be  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  guide-book  compilers.  Now 
that  Alphonse  Daudet  has  made  the 
world  laugh  by  causing  the  ridiculous 
hero  of  his  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes  to  be 
thrust  into  Bonivard's  dungeon,  the  task 
of  treating  the  subject  seriously  has 
become  still  more  difficult.  And  yet 
Chillon  deserves  all  the  praise  which  has 
been  lavished  upon  it.  Rahu,  who  is 
Switzerland's  principal  art  critic,  speaks  of 
the  castle  as  "  a  model  of  a  well-pre- 
served family  seat."  There  is,  indeed,  a 
certain  calm  consciousness  of  strength 
about  it,  coupled  with  utter  unpreten- 
tiousness,  for  the  architectural  lines  are 
simplicity  itself.  As  for  the  dungeon  into 
which  the  prisoner  was  cast,  it  is  more 
properly  a  vaulted  cellar  or  crypt,  the 
ceiling  being  supported  by  seven  Roman- 
esque pillars  —  a  gloomy,  damp  place, 
ill-lighted  by  some  narrow  windows  on 
the  lake  side.  At  certain  seasons,  how- 
ever, the  rays  of  the  sun  are  said  to  be 
reflected  into  the  dungeon  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  then  the  walls  are 
painted  a  dappled,  dancing  azure,  not 
unlike  the  blue  of  Capri's  famous  grotto. 

There  does  not  exist  a  mediaeval  keep 
more   ideally   situated   than  Chillon.     If 


Bonivard  ever  had  the  heart  to  look 
abroad  from  the  room  in  which  he  was 
kept  honorably,  with  any  appreciation  of 
nature,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  marvellous  outlook.  Where  else 
are  those  two  indispensables  of  great 
scenery,  water  and  mountain,  so  perfectly 
combined?  On  one  side  stretches  the 
long,  half  moon  of  Lake  Leman,  a 
magnificent  sweep  with  a  wealth  of  color  ; 
its  vine-clad  shores  fringed  with  white 
towns,  diminutive  but  historic,  Vevey, 
Lausanne,  Morges,  and  Nyon,  each  en- 
shrined amid  gardens  and  entrenched 
behind  a  tiny  harbor.  The  passing  cen- 
turies have  made  but  little  change  in 
them.  Opposite  rise  the  savage  peaks 
of  Savoy ;  in  another  direction  lies  the 
belfried  village  of  Villeneuve,  and  beyond 
it,  further  up  the  Rhone  Valley,  the  cruel 
teeth  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  seem  to  rend 
the  sky.  To  those,  to  whom  it  has  been 
given  to  know  this  region  intimately,  the 
ceaseless  changes  of  the  seasons  seem 
somehow  doubly  beautiful  upon  these 
shores  ;  from  the  first  awakening  of  the 
green  on  the  lower  pastures,  while  all  the 
mountains  round  still  glisten  with  the 
snow,  to  the  final  autumn  days,  when 
the  vineyards  on  the  banks  turn  sear  of 
leaf,  but  brilliant  with  purple  and  yellow 
grapes  that  proclaim  the  hour  of  vintage. 

Bonivard  nowhere  relates  his  experi- 
ences or  thoughts  during  those  four  years 
of  underground  imprisonment.  We  know 
nothing  from  other  sources,  and  our 
imaginations  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to 
supply  all  the  gruesome  details  we  choose. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  what  of  the 
great  historic  drama  being  played  in 
Geneva  while  he  was  languishing  in 
prison  ? 

After  years  of  unsuccessful  struggle  the 
popular  party,  with  the  aid  of  Protestant 
preachers,  in  1532,  finally  brought  about 
the  semi-political,  semi-religious  upheaval 
which  established  the  Protestant  Republic 
in  Geneva.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  of  course, 
made  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  rebellious 
city  ;  but  this  time  a  large  Bernese  army 
marched  to  the  rescue  of  Geneva,  estab- 
lished the  independence  of  the  new  Re- 
public upon  a  sure  basis,  and,  on  a  second 
expedition,  in  1536,  stopped  to  lay  siege 
to    Chillon,     one     of     Savoy's     principal 
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strongholds.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  our  friend  Bonivard  was  at  length 
released  from  his  long  confinement,  and 
enabled  to  return  home  to  share  in  the 
liberties  of  free  Geneva. 

Bonivard  refers  to  his  rescue  with 
characteristic  modesty,  saying  very  little 
about  himself  and  more  about  the  four 
companions  who  happened  to  be  im- 
prisoned with  him  in  Chillon  at  the  time, 
lie  relates  what  he  calls  ////  terrible 
mis/err.  It  appears  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  hearing  that  Chillon  was  being 
besieged  by  the  Bernese  forces,  sent  word 
to  the  commandant  to  give   the  political 


prisoners  what  was  termed  in  the  torture 
phraseology  of  the  day,  two  estrappade  de 
eorde,  and  then  to  execute  them  without 
loss  of  time.  There  happened  to  be 
amongst  the  prisoners  a  gentleman  by 
birth  who  had  murdered  his  valet  in  cold 
blood  in  order  to  rob  him  of  a  small  sum 
of  money.  Now  the  Duke  gave  word 
that  this  criminal  should  be  released  to 
help  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  but  the 
commandant  preferred  to  leave  the 
prisoners  locked  up  while  he  himself 
made  off  across  the  lake  with  the  gar- 
rison in  the  great  war  galley  of  Savoy,  and 
escaped  into  the  mountains  of  Chablais. 
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So  it  came  about  that  when  the  strong- 
hold was  taken,  the  gentleman  was  pub- 
licly beheaded  in  the  castle  court,  while 
the  Genevese  patriots  were  carried  home 
in  triumph  to  a  jubilant  multitude. 

Bonivard  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
The  enthusiastic  citizens  of  Geneva 
allotted  him  a  permanent  residence  with 
an  annuity  of  two  hundred  crowns  (about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars),  and 
as  a  mark  of  special  favor  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  of  Two 
Hundred.  Thus  at  the  age  of  forty-three 
he  once  more  took  up  the  thread  of 
active  life  which  he  had  dropped  for  six 
years  at  Chillon. 

One  summer's  evening,  a  few  months 
after  Bonivard's  joyful  liberation,  John 
Calvin  arrived  in  Geneva  on  his  way  to 
Germany.  He  counted  upon  continuing 
his  journey  unnoticed  after  a  short  halt 
for  rest,  but  he  was  already  famous  on 
account  of  his  '•'  Institutions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  and  Farel,  the  indefati- 
gable and  fanatical  leader  of  the  Protes- 
tants, found  him  at  his  lodgings,  and 
with  characteristic  vehemence  threatened 
him  with  God's  curse  if  he  did  not  stay 
in  Geneva  to  help  in  the  work  there. 
"  Which  word  so  frightened  and  agitated 
me,  that  I  gave  up  the  voyage  I  had 
undertaken,"  says  Calvin  in  the  preface  to 
his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms."  For 
the  purpose  of  this  sketch  it  will  suffice  to 
recall  that  Calvin  immediately  entered 
upon  his  career  as  a  preacher  and  teacher, 
gradually  became  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral master  of  Geneva,  and  by  the  ascen- 
dancy of  his  genius  transformed  that 
pleasure-loving,  improvident,  and  happy 
city  into  a  church-going,  thrifty,  and 
austere  community. 

In  proportion  as  Calvin's  influence 
fastened  itself  daily  more  firmly  upon  the 
religious,  social,  and  political  life  of 
Geneva,  Bonivard  felt  himself  growing 
out  of  place  —  he  who  belonged  to  the 
jovial  past,  to  the  rollicking,  hard-drink- 
ing, gaming,  and  fighting  days,  of  which 
men  now  spoke  only  in  horrified  whis- 
pers. To  be  sure  he  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  but  only  in  a 
half-hearted  manner.  To  the  last  he  re- 
mained a  free  lance  and  a  source  of  con- 
tinual   anxiety    to     the     leaders    of    the 


Protestant  cause.  In  Calvinistic  Geneva, 
Bonivard  presented  the  pathetic  figure  of 
a  Rip  Van  Winkle  come  back  to  life  in  a 
world  that  knew  him  no  longer. 

The  Registers  of  the  Consistory,  that 
body  of  censors  instituted  by  Calvin  to 
watch  over  the  morals  of  the  Genevese, 
contain  our  erring  hero's  name  more 
than  once.  Various  misdemeanors  are 
noted  which  he  committed  at  different 
stages  of  his  life.  Now  he  is  accused 
of  neglecting  to  attend  the  communion, 
at  another  time  he  is  forbidden  to  do  so  ; 
he  is  cited  for  acts  of  immorality,  and 
for  being  seen  at  the  wine  shop,  playing 
backgammon  with  his  friend,  Clement 
Morot,  and  drinking  as  much  as  a  quar- 
teron  measure  of  wine  thereto.  Upon 
one  occasion  when  he  was  already  in 
advanced  old  age,  for  he  lived  to  be 
over  seventy,  the  grave  elders  reproached 
him  for  "  wearing  a  bouquet  on  the  ear," 
whatever  that  fashion  may  have  been, 
and  added  in  a  sententious  way  :  tl  which 
ill  befits  him  —  an  old  man."  Yet,  in 
spite  of  their  disapproval  of  his  frivolous 
conduct,  his  austere  townsmen  preserved 
a  soft  spot  in  their  hearts  for  this  much- 
imprisoned  patriot  who  had  lost  his  in- 
heritance in  the  good  cause.  Several 
times  he  was  helped  to  pay  his  debts, 
after  they  had  first  been  carefully  veri- 
fied ;  for,  as  the  Registers  of  the  Muni- 
pal  Council  have  it,  "  he  was  not  diligent 
in  managing  his  affairs." 

The  roving  habits  he  had  formed  be- 
fore his  imprisonment,  still  pursued  him. 
We  find  him  continually  wandering  off 
to  Berne  and  Lausanne,  a  merry  boon 
companion,  moving  in  good  society,  as 
the  term  is,  but  always  in  debt,  and  al- 
ways deploring  the  loss  of  St.  Victor. 

It  was  at  Berne  in  1539,  three  years 
after  his  release,  that  he  contracted  the 
first  of  the  four  marriages  which  marred 
his  after  -  Chillon  days.  Bonivard  was 
not  only  a  much-imprisoned  patriot,  he 
was  also  a  much-married  man.  This 
wife  was  a  Catherine  Baumgartner  of 
Berne,  a  woman  in  middle  life  with  a 
respectable  dowry.  In  1544,  the  public 
records  show  that  he  was  married  a  sec- 
ond time  to  a  certain  widow,  Jeanne 
Darmeis,  also  no  longer  young,  since 
Bonivard  was  her  third  husband  and  she 
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herself  was  the  mother  of  a  son  who  had 
already  occupied  an  official  position. 
From  all  accounts  there  must  have  been 
a  good  deal  of  bickering  and  quarrelling 
between  the  two,  with  not  a  little  scandal 
to  entertain  the  town  gossips.  The 
sprightly  Jeanne   several  times  ran  away 


and  to  establish  a  reputation  as  a  scholar 
of  much  versatility.  In  1542,  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  had  appointed  him  to  con- 
tinue "The  Chronicles  of  Geneva," 
which  a  certain  Ami  Porral,  a  former 
town  clerk,  had  left  unfinished  at  his 
death.     These   Chronicles  were   finished 


""    .-_*.-!-- 


Chillon!  thy  prison   is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar." 


and  refused  to  return  to  Bonivard  until 
the  stern  officers  of  the  law  forcibly  sent 
her  home. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  misery  of  this  ma- 
trimonial venture  which  stimulated  Bon- 
vard  to  turn  to  the  consolations  of  liter- 
ary labors.  At  all  events,  he  now  began 
to  display  great  activity  in  this  direction, 


by  Bonivard  in  1550,  and  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  of  which  Calvin 
was  a  member.  An  unfavorable  verdict 
was  returned.  The  learned  judges  con- 
demned certain  passages  as  likely  to  give 
offence  to  the  allied  cities  of  Berne  and 
Freyburg ;  while   as  for  the    style,  it  was 
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pronounced  altogether  too  frivolous  and 
crude.  "For  the  present,"  said  the  re- 
port, "  and  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
Chronicles  shall  not  be  printed."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  almost  three  hundred 
years  elapsed  before  the  musty,  forgotten 
manuscript  was  rescued  from  oblivion 
and  printed  in  an  edition  of  1831. 
Bonivard's  attitude  towards  the  teachings 
of  the  Reformation  is  best  seen  in  a 
curious  dissertation  of  his  called  "  Adois 
et  Devis  de  la  Source  de  Lidolatrie  et 
Tyrannie  Papale"  in  which  he  lashes 
himself  into  fury  over  the  papal  corrup- 
tions, with  many  references  to  what  he 
had  himself  seen  at  Rome  in  15 18. 
There  follows  a  chapter  entitled  "  Des 
Difformes  Reformateurz"  where  with 
sublime  impartiality  he  turns  around  and 
rakes  the  Protestant  forces  with  full 
broadsides  of  ridicule.  Other  works  of 
his  were  "  De  /'  ancienne  et  nouvelle  Po- 
lice de  Geneve"  "  De  Noblesse  et  de  ses 
Offices"  and  " Adois  et  Devis  de  Len- 
gues  \_Langues~\"  in  all  of  which  he 
shows  the  widest  reading,  as  well  as  a 
close  acquaintance  with  public  affairs. 
A  sombre  essay  on  "Sin,"  the  "  Amarti- 
genee"  closes  the  list  of  the  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  an  exam- 
ination of  the  origin  of  sin,  and  is  con- 
nected with  a  catastrophe  which  embit- 
tered the  last  years  of  Bonivard's  life. 

After  eight  years  of  unhappy  wedlock, 
his  wife  Jeanne  had  died,  and  the  un-' 
daunted  man  of  the  world  had  indulged 
in  a  third  alliance  with  another  widow, 
Pernette  Mazue,  who  in  turn  had  left  this 
world  after  a  short  married  life. 

Finally,  the  Consistory  summoned  him 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  an  es- 
caped nun  under  his  roof,  a  certain  Cath- 
erine Courtaron.  It  was  in  1565,  and 
Bonivard  was  seventy-two  years  old. 
Comedy  and  tragedy  were  about  evenly 
divided  in  this  dramatic  culmination  of 
the  patriot's  life.  It  was  proved  that  he 
had  dedicated  his  Amartigenee  to  this 
learned  lady,  if  not  some  very  compro- 
mising verses  as  well,  she  in  return  pre- 
senting him  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Philip- 
pics of  Demosthenes,"  which  proves  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  culture,  at  all  events. 
According  to  the  strict  rules  of  censor- 
ship   which     prevailed    in    Geneva,    the 


scholarly  lady  could  not  be  allowed  to 
dwell  alone  with  Bonivard  in  this  perhaps 
platonic,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens, 
certainly  equivocal  relation.  He  was, 
therefore,  requested  to  marry  her  at  once, 
and  without  further  ado.  Bonivard  ex- 
postulated, but  in  vain.  He  protested 
that  she  was  like  a  sister  to  him ;  he 
pleaded  his  great  age ;  and  at  last  mur- 
mured something  about  consulting  his 
relatives.  To  these  objections  the  Con- 
sistory rejoined  that  the  verses  evidently 
constituted  an  offer  of  marriage  ;  and,  with 
charming  irony,  decided  that  Bonivard 
was  old  enough  to  dispense  with  the  con- 
sent of  relatives. 

The  comedy  ended  with  a  truly  Pick- 
wickian scene,  for  the  aged  groom  was 
then  and  there  led,  an  unwilling  victim,  to 
the  altar  and  married  offhand  —  the  ex- 
prior  to  the  ex-nun. 

But,  alas,  a  tragedy  followed  close  upon 
this  farcical  wedding.  It  would  seem  as 
though  Bonivard's  dedication  of  his  trea- 
tise on  "Sin"  to  his  fourth  wife  had 
been  a  prophecy,  and  the  title  of  his 
work  an  epigram  upon  her  character,  for 
not  long  after,  the  ex-nun  was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  adultery  with  the  man  who 
had  helped  her  to  escape  from  the  con- 
vent. She  and  her  supposed  accomplice 
were  tortured,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  day,  in  order  to  extract  the  necessary 
avowals  for  their  execution  ;  she  was  then 
promptly  sewn  into  a  sack  and  drowned 
in  the  Rhone,  while  the  man  was  decapi- 
tated and  his  head  exposed  according  to 
the  law.  It  remains  a  question  whether 
the  prisoners  were  really  guilty,  or  only 
feigned  to  be  so  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  their  agonies,  a  frequent  result  of  this 
practice  of  torture.  Bonivard  himself 
does  not  seem  to  have  believed  in  the 
nun's  guilt ;  in  fact,  stunned  by  the 
shame  of  this  terrible  calamity,  all  he 
would  say  against  her  was  that  "  she 
bothered  him  about  going  to  church  and 
preaching,"  and  "sometimes  beat  him 
when  he  had  friends  come  to  drink  with 
him." 

In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  sorrow, 
Bonivard  lived  on  for  another  five  years, 
and  died  in  1570,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  childless,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
generation  which  had  not  known  him  at 
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his  best.     He  had  survived  Calvin  by  six 
years. 

Among  the  books  which  I  consulted 
in  the  Public  Library  of  Geneva  was  a 
quaint,  illustrated  compilation,  entitled 
"  Fragmens  Biographiques  et  Historiques 
de  Geneve,'1'1  by  a  certain  Baron  de 
Grenus,  1815.  On  page  nine  of  this 
book  is  a  portrait  of  Bonivard,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  I  could  not  discover. 
Our  hero  looks  the  typical  chevalier  and 
Catholic  :  small,  but  genial  eyes  under  a 
high  brow  ;  nose  and  mouth  well-shaped, 
with  the  cheek  bones  a   trifle  prominent 


to  redeem  the  somewhat  soft  contour  of 
the  face  from  effeminacy ;  a  skull-cap 
sits  upon  the  head,  allowing  a  few  curl- 
ing locks  to  escape  over  the  temples,  and 
a  small  mustache  and  imperial  give  the 
man  a  debonnaire  expression.  Altogether 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  fanatically 
hideous  portrait  of  Farel  which  precedes, 
and  the  haggard,  intense  one  of  Calvin 
which  follows  in  the  order  of  illustra- 
tions. "  He  was,"  as  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers remarked,  "  a  man  of  the  Re- 
naissance who  had  wandered  into  the 
Reformation." 
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By   Thomas    Wentworth  Higginson. 


FAR  up  on  these  abandoned  mountain  farms 
Now  drifting  back  to  forest  wilds  again, 
The  long,  gray  walls  extend  their  clasping  arms, 
Pathetic  monuments  of  vanished  men. 

Serpents  in  stone,  they  wind  o'er  hill  and  dell 
Mid  orchards  long  deserted,  fields  unshorn ; 
The  crumbling  fragments  resting  where  they  fell 
Forgotten,  worthless  to  a  race  new-born. 

Nearer  than  stones  of  storied  Saxon  name 
These  speechless  relics  to  our  hearts  should  come. 
No  toiler  for  a  priest's  or  monarch's  fame, 
This  farmer  lived  and  died  to  shape  a  home. 

What  days  of  lonely  toil  he  undertook  ! 
What  years  of  iron  labor  ;   and  for  what? 
To  yield  the  chipmunk  one  more  secret  nook, 
The  gliding  snake  one  more  sequestered  spot. 

So  little  time  on  earth  ;  so  much  to  do  ; 
Yet  all  that  waste  of  weary,  toil-worn  hands  ! 
Life  came  and  went ;   the  patient  task  is  through ; 
The  men  are  gone,  the  idle  structure  stands. 


By  Elihu   Thomson. 


TRUE  science,  bound  by  no  fetters, 
its  theories  tenable  only  so  long  as 
they  are  useful  in  connecting  facts, 
its  progress  limited  only  by  the  life  of  the 
race  on  the  earth,  and  its  field  unbounded, 
—  is  not  only  vastly  enlarging  the  mental 
horizon,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
ferring incalculable  practical  benefits. 
Did  this  statement  need  emphasis,  it  is 
found  in  the  growth  of  no  particular 
branch  of  science  more  than  in  elec- 
tricity. While  in  the  near  past  the  ex- 
tension of  its  industrial  applications  has 
been  phenomenal,  we  must  not  forget 
that  during  the  same  period  its  theories 
have  become  equally  expanded  and  shorn 
of  crudity. 

With  the  vast  accumulation  of  new 
facts,  electricity  has  come  to  be  under- 
stood as  intimately  related  in  its  nature 
and  actions  to  that  necessary  something 
which  has  been  called  the  universal  ether, 
filling  all  space  and  permeating  the  most 
solid  objects.  By  .the  electrical  vibra- 
tions of  this  medium,  the  stars  not  only 
declare  their  very  presence,  but  transmit 
to  us  indications  of  their  directions  and 
rates  of  motion,  their  temperatures,  and 
even  the  kind  of  matter  which  composes 
them.  The  beam  of  light  is  an  electrical 
phenomenon,  it  is  an  electrical  oscillation 
or  vibration  of  such  extraordinary  rapidity, 
hundreds  of  trillions  per  second,  as  to 
become  unrealizable  in  thought.  It  is 
conveyed   in  the    ether    at    the    rate    of 


nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per 
second.  So  are  also  other  electrical 
actions. 

It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  an 
article  like  the  present  to  dwell  upon  the 
possible  directions  of  development  of 
electrical  theories  in  so  far  as  they  may 
include  other  phenomena  than  light,  so 
recently  demonstrated  to  be  electrical  in 
its  nature.  The  fact  that  electrical  action 
is  so  intimately  related  to  the  phenomena 
of  heat,  chemical  energy,  and  crystalliza- 
tion leads  us  to  think  that  future  dis- 
coveries can  but  tend  towards  further 
harmonies  of  these  great  forces. 

Electrical  attraction  and  repulsion, 
magnetism,  light,  and  radiant  heat  are 
now  known  to  be  dependent  in  some  way 
on  the  properties  of  the  ether  of  space. 
Gravitational  force  must  be  similarly  de- 
pendent. Cohesion  and  chemical  affinity 
are,  without  doubt,  manifestations  de- 
pending on  the  same  medium.  The 
future  scientific  investigator  will  find  his 
field  of  work  gradually  expanding.  The 
growth  of  electricity  as  a  branch  of 
science  must  be  at  least  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  broader  science  of 
physics. 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  possible  advances  in  the  practical 
applications  of  electric  energy  in  the  arts 
and  industries.  Let  us  examine  the  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  effect  on  our 
methods  of  work  and  conditions  of  life. 
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There  is  required  no  special  scientific 
taste  or  training  to  enable  people  to 
appreciate  immediately  practical  aspects. 

As  a  swift  messenger,  as  a  conveyer  of 
intelligence,  electricity  has  in  the  telegraph 
been  familiarly  known  for  about  half  a 
century.  So  far  as  appears  from  the 
present  outlook,  future  telegraphic  prog- 
ress promises  no  great  revolutions.  Me- 
thods and  means  will,  no  doubt,  become 
more  and  more  refined,  and  greater 
speeds  be  attained.  The  more  general 
introduction  of  multiplex  systems  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  lines  and  de- 
crease the  costs.  More  attention  will  be 
given  to  permanence  of  lines  and  to 
securing  immunity  from  extended  inter- 
ruptions due  to  storms, 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  however, 
that  electricians  are  not  without  some 
hope  that  signalling  or  telegraphing  for 
moderate  distances  without  wires,  and 
even  through  dense  fog  may  be  an  accom- 
plished fact  soon.  Had  we  the  means  of 
obtaining  electric  oscillations  of  several 
millions  per  second,  or  waves  similar  to 
light  waves,  but  of  vastly  lower  rate  of 
vibration,  it  might  be  possible  by  suitable 
reflectors  to  cause  them  to  be  carried  a 
mile  or  so  through  a  fog,  and  to  recognize 
their  presence  by  instruments  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  Many  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  now  beset  the  navi- 
gator would,  at  least,  be  lessened,  if  not 
removed.  Signalling  or  telegraphing 
without  wires  is  no  new  proposal,  and 
there  have  been  many  such  proposals 
which  are  extravagant  and  impracticable. 
The  fact  is,  however,  the  essential  means 
are  not  yet  forthcoming. 

In  telephonic  transmission  the  past 
few  years  have  permitted  us  to  witness 
extensions  from  communication  over  re- 
stricted areas  and  moderate  distances  to 
hundreds  of  miles  between  cities,  an 
achievement  which  must  count  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  century. 

The  telephone  itself*  even  when  first 
brought  out,  was  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
effectiveness.  When  we  consider  that  by 
its  means  we  may  converse  with  and  even 
recognize  the  voice  of  a  person  distant 
from  us  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
earth's  circumference,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be    impressed    with    the    wonder    of    it. 


Can  we,  however,  anticipate  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  the  telephone, 
that  we  may  at  some  time  use  an  ocean 
cable  as  the  line  over  which  speech  is  to 
be  conveyed?  To  answer  this  question 
in  the  negative  would  be  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  capacity  of  the  human  intellect  to 
make  future  advances  ;  nevertheless,  there 
are  reasons  which  are  cogent  enough 
tending  to  point  to  the  impracticability  of 
telephonic  transmission  through  cables 
of  great  length.  In  such  cases  a  retarda- 
tion and  an  obliteration  of  the  delicate 
pulses  of  current  which  characterize 
electrical  speech  serve  to  prevent  the 
reception  of  speech  at  the  far  end  of 
the  line.  By  enormously  increasing  the 
power  of  the  waves  or  impulses,  the 
difficulty  would  be,  in  a  measure,  over- 
come, but  to  do  this  introduces  other 
grave  difficulties,  the  solution  of  which  is 
not  easy  to  foresee. 

The  idea  of  lighting  by  wire  or  carry- 
ing electric  current  from  its  source  to 
lamps  in  which  the  electric  energy  is 
transformed  into  light,  long  preceded  the 
invention  of  the  telephone,  and  many 
notable  efforts  were  long  ago  made  in  the 
field  of  electric  lighting.  But  to  be  able 
to  speak  over  miles  of  wire  was  a  feat 
well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  pub- 
lic the  possibility  that  so  wonderful  an 
agent  as  electricity  might  possess  other 
capabilities  perhaps  only  suspected  by 
some  of  the  more  sanguine  inventors  and 
scientific  students.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  electric  lighting  as  an  industry  sprang 
into  existence  quickly  and  gained  public 
favor  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  tele- 
phone. Much  of  the  preliminary  work 
had  been  done  long  before.  It  only 
needed  inventive  genius  to  adapt  to  the 
present  needs  the  information  which  had 
been  accumulated.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  many  difficult  problems  had  to 
be  worked  out,  but  it  is  an  actual  fact 
that  the  groundwork  for  the  development 
of  the  art  of  lighting  by  the  electric  arc 
and  by  incandescence  had  been  laid 
many  years  before  these  became  a  part 
of  the  industries.  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  future  of  an  art  which  in  the  past  ten 
years  has  so  firmly  rooted  itself  as  a  factor 
in  our  civilization?  Can  we  predict  for 
it    a    proportionate    expansion    in     the 
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future?  Will  electric  light  replace  gas 
and  kerosene  oil  lighting?  These  are 
questions  which  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves and  which  can  be  answered  only 
in  a  general  way,  because  the  advent  of 
some  new  discovery,  perhaps  unantici- 
pated, or  perhaps  among  those  things  for 
which  we  are  looking  may  change  the 
whole  face  of  matters. 

That  electric  lighting  will  grow  at  an 
increased  and  increasing  pace  cannot  be 
doubted.  There  were  many  in  the  early 
days  of  lighting  by  the  arc  who  were 
ready  to  pronounce  the  field  of  its  applica- 
tion very  limited,  and  some  there  were, 
even  among  electricians,  who  were  cred- 
ited with  the  prediction  that  arc  lighting 
would  be  superseded  in  a  few  years.  But 
the  enormous  number  of  arc  lights  now  in 
use  and  the  constant  rapid  extension  are 
but  indications  of  a  future  of  not  less 
importance  than  the  past.  So  also  in  the 
field  of  lighting  by  the  use  of  incan- 
descent lamps,  the  growth  has  in  the  im- 
mediate past  been  very  great.  A  few 
years  ago  machinery  for  supplying  elec- 
tricity to  work  the  lamps  would  have 
been  considered  as  of  quite  large  capacity 
if  able  to  supply  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  lamps  of  ordinary  power,  but 
to-day  machines  of  five  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  lamps  capacity  are  constructed, 
the  larger  sizes  requiring  about  a  thou- 
sand horse-power  to  drive  them. 

Electricity  for  lighting   is  now  almost 


altogether  produced  by  the  expenditure 
of  steam-power  or  water-power.  Its  cost, 
therefore,  outside  of  the  interest,  wear, 
and  tear,  and  running  expense,  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  cost  of  power.  The 
steam-engine  itself  has  undergone  many 


improvements  and  refinements,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  electrical 
engineer,  and  has  to-day  reached  a  fairly 
perfect  state.  Its  most  economical  type 
for  large  powers  is  called  "  compound 
condensing,"  in  which  the  steam  at  high 
pressure  undergoes  successive  expansions 
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in  yielding  its  power.  When  the  pres- 
sure is  thus  very  greatly  reduced,  the 
steam  is  finally  condensed,  and  is  thus  re- 
lieved of  the  burden,  so  to  speak,  of  over- 
coming the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in 

escaping     from 

illii!^^  the  enSine- 

The  best  type 
of  triple  expan- 
sion    condens- 
ing engines  will 
yield  power  at 
a   consumption 
of  less  than  two 
pounds  of  good 
fuel  per  horse- 
power   for    an 
hour,    ordinary 
engines  requir- 
ing from  three 
to  five  or  more 
pounds  for  the  same  work. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  then,  that  much  atten- 
tion is  being  drawn  to  the 
use  of  such  perfect  engines 
•'""•       in  electric  stations.      The 
future  will  see  many  of  the 
large    stations    remodelled   to   secure 
the  advantages  of  economy  only  ob- 
tainable with  the  best  type  of  engines. 
Cheaper  power  means  cheaper  light. 
Hence,  also,  much  attention  has  been 
directed   to  the   use  of  water-power 
for  driving  electric  machinery  ;  and  it 
is  not  unusual  now  to  find  the  lighting 
of  a  town  or  a  city  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  water-power,  in  some  cases 
ten    to    fifteen    miles    distant.       Our 
means  or  methods  of  distribution  and 
transmission  of  the  electricity  will  in 
the  future  doubtless  undergo  improve- 
ments which  will  permit  the  econo- 
mical use  of  power  at  much  greater 
distances  than  is  now  attempted.    Our 
great    giant    power,    Niagara,   having 
spent  its  energies  for  ages  in  useless 
pulverizing    of   rock   masses,   will   be 
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made  to  exert  its  strength  to  turn  great  dynamos  for  lighting  and  power  transmission 
to  greater  and  greater  distances.  Other  great  water-powers  are  gradually  being  taken 
up  for  investigation  with  the  same  object  in  view.  The  electricity  generated  in  such 
cases  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to  employment  for  lighting,  but,  through  that  almost 
perfect  machine,  the  electric  motor  or  reversed  dynamo, 
it  may  be  turned  back  into  power  with  but  small  loss. 

Let  us  inquire  what  the  loss  in  such  cases  may  be. 
It  varies  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  operations. 
Dynamos  of  two  or  three  hundred  horse  power  capacity 


can  be   made   which  will  work   up   to  about  ninety-lour  or 
ninety-five  per  cent  efficiency.     This  means  that  out  of  every 
too  horse  power  used  in  driving,  there  will  be  an  equivalent 
of  94  to  95   horse  power  given  out  as  electric  current  and  pressure,  or  94  to 
95  electrical  horse  power.     In  transmitting  this  to  a  distance  it  will  undergo  a 
further  loss,  depending  on  the  size  of  conducting  wire  used.     Assuming  10 
per  cent  thus  lost  in  transmission  for  a  distance  of  10  to  15   miles;  we  have 
94-9.4  =84.6  remaining,  which  may  now  be  converted  back  into  mechanical 
power  with  about  the  same   efficiency  as  in   the  dynamo,  or  94   per  cent  of 
84.6  =  79.5  =  per  cent  of  power  returned,  or   79.5    horse   power  recovered 
out  of  100  expended.     In  practice  the  figures  fall  somewhat  below 
those  given,  but  the  showing  of  economy  may  still  be  excellent. 

Since  in  obtaining  power  from  fuel  by  means  of  steam  engines, 
upwards  of  90  per  cent  is  wasted  in  unused  heat,  while  the  power 
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obtainable  for  use  repre- 
sents scarcely  more  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  real  value  of 
the  fuel  under  the  very 
best  conditions,  the  question 
arises  whether  there  may 
not  be  discoverable  a  plan 
whereby  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  real  value 
of  the  fuel  may  be  turned 
to  account  as  electricity,  and 
through  the  latter  as  heat, 
light,  or  power.  This  ques- 
tion has  at  present  no 
answer.  The  subject  has 
been  alive  in  the  minds  of 
our  most  able  engineers  and 
inventors  for  years,  and 
some  have  striven  hard  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Records  of  scientific 
discovery  have  been  earn- 
estly ransacked  to  find  some 
clue  ;  or,  as  it  were,  a  guid- 
ing post  to  point  the  way 
for  the  uncertain  explorer. 
It  now  appears  that  we  may 
be  compelled  to  await  some 
new  discovery,  some  new 
adaptation,  or  some  new 
generalization  before  the 
way  to  the  much  desired 
solution  may  be  found.  The 
effect  on  the  general  indus- 
trial and  economic  develop- 
ment in  electricity  which 
would  follow  the  discovery 
of  some  not  too  complex 
means  for  realizing  an  econ- 
omy of  even  40  or  50  per 
cent  of  the  energy  value  of 
fuel  is  indeed  almost  incal- 
culable. Then  truly  would 
electricity  become  the  al- 
most universal  agent  in  the 
production  as  well  as  the 
transmission  of  power.  The 
steam-engine  would  go  out 
of  use  almost  entirely.  We 
should  burn  our  coal,  not 
under  steam  boilers;  it 
would  be  consumed  in  elec- 
tric generators.  Our  steam- 
ships would  have  their 
machinery  replaced  by  such 
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High-speed   Electric   Locomotive. 


generators,  and  their  propellors  would  be 
turned  by  gigantic  electric  motors,  con- 
nected with  the  generators.  The  speed 
would  be  increased  so  as  to  still  further 
shorten  the  time  of  an  ocean 
voyage.  The  uses  of  electri- 
city as  a  heating  agent  would 
be  vastly  extended,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  our  lighting 
would  be  accomplished  at  much 
less  cost,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  we  should  be  able  to 
use  much  more  light  without 
increase  of  expenditure.  Even 
if  it  were  possible  to  conceive 
of  them,  our  limited  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  enumerate, 
the  various  ways  in  which  the 
assumed  discovery  would  en- 
large our  field  and  alter  our 
resources.  The  imagination 
of  the  reader,  if  he  be  imagin- 
ative, will  readily  suggest  very 
many  possibilities  and  proba- 
bilities. But  can  we  hope  for 
such  a  discovery  as  is  indi- 
cated? It  can  only  be  said 
that  many  seemingly  more  im- 
probable things  have  come  to 
pass,  and  there  is  no  principle  of  nature 
which  would  negative  the  possibility  of 
such  discovery  ;  —  but  that  for  the  present 
it  is  impossible  to  assert  anything  in  re- 


lation thereto.     Our  information  is  as  vet 
too  meagre. 

We  may  be  compelled  for  a  long  time 

to  rely  largely  on  the  steam  engine,  though 

in  many  cases  the  great  water 

be    called    into 

>ne  of  the  notable 


Lighting,    Ancient,   and   Modern. 

events  of   the  year    1891    has    been   the 
successful    transmission    of   power    on    a 
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considerable  scale  from  a  water  power 
at  Lauffen  to  the  Frankfort  Electrical 
Exhibition,  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred 
miles.  While  this  event  may  have  par- 
taken somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an 
experiment ;  still,  the  feasibility  of  carry- 
ing currents  of  electricity  at  high  pres- 
sures to  great  distances  without  extrava- 
gant losses  may  be  taken  as  established 
by  actual  trial,  though  electrical  engi- 
neers have  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  such  transmission.  There 
is  a  very  great  field  for  future  enterprises 
of  this  general  character. 

In  our  day  we  cannot,  even  with  effort, 
realize  how  great  a  change  was  wrought 
in  means  and  methods  of  transportation 
by  the  introduction  of  the  steam  locomo- 
tive. To  do  so  we  must  make  a  journey 
through  a  country  where  the  railroads 
have  not  yet  gone.      How  vast  has  been 


To  realize  this  fully,  one  has  only  to 
stand  in  or  near  Boston  Common  and  to 
notice  that  on  Tremont  Street,  which  at 
one  time  was  covered  with  poor  horses 
struggling  with  their  heavily  loaded  cars, 
there  is  now  a  lively  procession  of  "  elec- 
trics," or,  as  Dr.  Holmes  has  quaintly 
called  them  in  his  charming  poem, 
"broomstick  trains."  What  witchery  is 
here?  Simply  a  great  exhibition  of 
transmission  of  power  by  electricity  as 
applied  to  moving  vehicles.  But  it  is 
certainly  more.  It  is  a  grand  example 
of  organized  human  effort  in  the  solu- 
tion of  difficult  problems.  In  one  of  its 
aspects  it  signalizes  a  victory  even  over 
prejudice  and  conservatism.  It  is  a  liv- 
ing testimonial  of  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  the  men  who  have  stood  back  of  the 
work  and  have  been  able  in  a  sense  to 
move  mountains.      From  the  engineering 


Electric  Mine  Locomotive. 


their  influence  on  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  a  country  !  Even  with  no 
other  means  of  propulsion  than  horses, 
the  strips  of  iron  or  steel  called  rails, 
have  had  an  incalculable  influence  on  the 
growth  of  cities.  The  horse  car  system, 
the  introduction  of  which  is  within  the 
memory  of  persons  of  middle  age,  is 
however    being    rapidly    revolutionized. 


standpoint  it  has  shown  that  even  under 
conditions  the  most  exacting,  the  electric 
motor  has  proven  its  merit.  But  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  such  work  can 
not  realize  how  much  of  strenuous  bat- 
tling with  obstacles  and  difficulties  is  in- 
volved in  effecting  such  a  revolution. 
Back  of  the  visible  expenditure  of  me- 
chanical energy  in  moving  the  cars,  we 
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shall  find  for  generating  and  supplying 
the  current  a  gigantic  power  station,  with 
its  ponderous  engines,  dynamos,  regula- 
tors, switches,  together  with  a  huge  steam 
boiler  plant,  the  whole  constituting  the 
largest  electrical  generating  station  in  the 
world  to-day  and  aggregating  over  20,- 
000  horse  power  when  in  full  work.  All 
of  this  energy  is  put  into  the  lines  lead- 
ing from  the  station  in  the  form  of  elec- 
tric current  under  a  moderate  pressure. 
The  revolution  thus  exemplified  in 
Boston  is  going  on  extensively  in  other 
places,  and  will  constitute,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  active  of  enterprises  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come.  In  a  modi- 
fied form,  railways  in  factories  and  mines 
are  already  being  run  by  electricity.  In 
such  cases  electric  trucks  or  electric  loco- 
motives do  the  haulage  work.  The  time  is 
probably  not  far  distant  when  there  will 
exist  electrically  operated  railways  con- 
necting different  cities  and  towns  where  - 
ever  the  traffic  is  considerable.  The 
steam  locomotive  itself  will  on  some  roads 
be  replaced  by  the  electric  locomotive, 
where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  war- 


rant it.  Water  powers  may  thus  be  ren- 
dered available  for  the  operation  of  the 
railways,  and  new  water  powers  may  be 
created  for  the  operation  of  roads  such 
as  skirt  along  rivers  having  a  sufficient 
fall.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
lines  of  road  which  have  but  a  very  few 
trains  per  day  passing  over  them  will  be 
operated  electrically  by  generating  cur- 
rent at  a  station  and  conveying  it  to  the 
moving  trains.  In  such  cases  the  prob- 
lem is  like  that  of  the  steamship,  which 
will  become  an  electrical  ship  when  means 
are  found  for  cheaply  generating  elec- 
tricity from  fuel  carried  on  board.  Or 
perhaps  this  and  many  other  such  prob- 
lems may  receive  another  solution. 
Could  we,  for  example,  consume  our  fuel 
efficiently  in  setting  free  from  combina- 
tion two  chemical  elements  or  substances 
which  could  afterwards  be  combined  in  a 
compact  battery  and  give  out  an  equiva- 
lent electrical  energy,  and  were  it  also 
possible  to  again  use  fuel  in  decomposing 
for  a  second  time,  and  so  on,  the  two 
substances,  the  result  would  be  attained 
indirectly.     Were  the  processes  required 
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Electric   Gardening, 

simple  and  unattended  with  great  wastes, 
our  much  to  be  desired  cheap  supply  of 
electricity,  either  in  a  station  or  in  a 
moving  vessel  or  vehicle,  might  become  a 
realization.  We  shall  suggest  this  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  without  daring  to 
prophesy  that  it  will  come  to  pass. 

Among  the  comparatively  recent 
applications  of  electricity  is  that  of 
electric  metal  working,  including  the 
welding,  shaping,  and  forging  of  metal 
pieces  subjected  to  heating  by  the 
passage  of  large  currents  of  electri- 
city. These  applications  are  among 
the  most  recent,  and  have  already  re- 
ceived a  considerable  extension. 
Many  operations  of  welding  metals 
and  metal  forging  or  shaping  were 
for  the  first  time  rendered  feasible 
and  practicable  by  electric  heating. 
The  use  of  electricity  of  low  pres- 
sure and  great  flow  of  current  for 
such  operations  is  extending  con- 
stantly, and  the  indications  are  that 
a  wide  field  exists  for  future  work. 
Electric  welding  has  hitherto  worked 
great  changes  in  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  given  rise  to  new  indus- 
tries, such  as  in  electric  pipe  coiling, 
metal  wheels  made  by  welding,  elec- 
trically welded  projectiles,  etc.  Other 
industries  based  upon  the  application 
of  the  same  principles  will  doubtless 
arise  from  time  to   time.     It  is   not 


the  present  purpose,  however,  to  do 
more  than  point  out  the  directions 
in  which  electrical  progress  seems 
likely  to  be  observed  in  the  future, 
without  entering  into  the  details  of 
any  special  application. 

A  number  of  electric  plants 
are  now  in  operation  in  which 
electric  currents  are  applied 
to  the  refining  of  metals  on  a 
large  scale.  This  industry  is 
akin  to  the  older  one  of 
electro-depositing  or 
plating  from  baths, 
and  involves  the  same 
principles.  For  ex- 
ample, plates  of  crude 
copper  containing 
small  amounts  of  sil- 
ver, lead,  gold,  and 
other  impurities  ( ?) 
are  dissolved  in  baths,  and  pure  copper 
deposited  at  another  point  by  the  passage 
of  the  plating  currents.  The  gold  and 
silver  may  thus  be  recovered,  and  some- 
times in  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the 
cost    of   the    process,   while    the    copper 
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obtained  is  of  high  quality.  The  art  of 
electric  metallurgy  includes,  besides  refin- 
ing processes,  electro-plating  and  electro- 
typing,  arts  which  have  received  such 
extended  applications.  These  arts  will 
extend  in  the  future,  it  is  believed,  to  in- 
clude work  with  other  materials  than 
those  now  common.  It  is  not  long  ago 
that  the  electro  -  metallurgic  processes 
were  first  applied  on  the  large  scale  to 
the  extraction  of  the  metal  aluminium 
from  its  ores  or  compounds,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  its  alloys  with  other  metals. 
There  resulted  a  remarkable  fall  in  the 
price  of  this  remarkable  metal.  It  now 
sells  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  pound, 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  was  only 
obtainable  at  about  two  dollars  an  ounce. 
It  is  now  comparable  in  price,  bulk  for 
bulk,  with  such  metals  as  copper,  brass, 
and  German  silver.  The  aluminium  in- 
dustry promises  in  time  to  become  of 
vast  proportions,  and  electrical  forces 
seem  destined  to  employment  in  per- 
forming many  such  difficult  chemical 
operations  as  are  involved  in  aluminium 
reduction.  Our  little  known  metals,  equally 
difficult  of  extraction  by  chemical  means, 
may  yet  yield  to  electrical  persuasion  and 
come  out  from  their  hiding-places  to  take 
part  in  the  various  industries. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  the  silent  pas- 
sage of  an  electric  current  of  large  amount 
through  blocks  of  a  carbon  dipping  into 
vats  of  melted  ores  or  compounds,  and 
the  steady  accumulation  of  the  extracted 
metal  therein,  to  be  ladled  out  and  cast 
into  ingots,  and  an  outline  of  these  pro- 
cesses of  extraction  is  had.  Replace  the 
vat  of  melted  ore  by  a  nearly  cold  vat  of 
chemical  salts  and  pass  the  current  as 
before,  and  we  have  an  outline  of  the 
application  of  electricity  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemicals,  a  branch  of  the  elec- 
trical industry  which  appears  to  be 
capable  of  enormous  development.  Quite 
recently,  in  fact,  a  large  plant  has  been 
established  in  Europe,  using  water-power 
and  producing  electricity  for  manufactu- 
ring a  well-known  chemical,  —  chlorate  of 
potassium.  Electric  current  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  most  powerful  chemical  agent 
in  existence,  and  as-such  it  is  destined  to 
be  applied  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale. 
Even  in  the  process  of  tanning  hides  for 


leather,  it  is  claimed  that  electric  current 
passed  through  the  vats  hastens  the  pro- 
cess to  a  remarkable  degree.  This  may 
well  be  true,  though  the  writer  has  not 
investigated  the  matter  fully  enough  to 
be  assured  of  it. 

In  a  measure,  akin  to  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  furthering  chemical  operations 
are  the  recently  reported  experiments  on 
passing  currents  through  the  soil  in  which 
plants  were  growing.  The  reported  re- 
sults are  that  plants  so  treated  developed 
much  more  rapidly  than  others  similarly 
placed,  but  which  did  not  receive  the 
effect  of  current.  Future  tests  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  should  the  results  be  confirmed 
and  prove  to  be  economically  obtained, 
the  outcome  may  be  the  establishment  of 
electrical  farms  and  we  may  yet  partake 
of  early  electrical  vegetables,  even  if  we 
do  not  find  pommes  de  terre  a  la  dynamo 
or  asperges  electriques  on  our  bill  of  fare. 

If  electricity  may  be  found  useful  in 
favoring  the  growth  of  plants  under  suit- 
able conditions,  may  it  not  also  be  found 
useful  in  limiting  the  number  of  insect 
pests?  Who  is  there  that,  in  enjoying 
the  cool  evening  air  on  a  comfortable 
piazza  in  summer,  has  not  been  driven  to 
shelter  indoors  and  behind  wire  netting 
by  the  bloodthirsty  mosquito?  How 
powerless  we  have  felt  in  the  presence  of 
this  pest !  And  the  careful  housekeeper 
has  wished  that  the  nuisance  of  the  omni- 
present house-fly  might  be  abolished  or 
mitigated.  Worthy  people  of  generous 
motives  have  even  tried  to  attribute  a 
certain  usefulness  to  such  pests,  but 
others  have  given  them  bad  names  as 
spreaders  of  disease  germs.  They  are 
certainly  not  to  be  classed  as  moral 
agents,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  we  make  a  net- 
ting of  a  warp  of  fine  metal  wires  and  a 
weft  of  silk  threads,  arranging  it  so  that 
every  alternate  wire  is  respectively  con- 
nected to  the  positive  and  negative  pole 
of  a  small  induction  coil  capable  of  giving 
a  small  spark  and  yet  of  insufficient  force 
to  pass  from  wire  to  wire  in  the  fabric. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  insect,  such  as  a 
fly  or  mosquito,  alighting  on  such  a  sur- 
face would  receive  his  quietus,  or  be 
electro-cuted  strictly  in  accordance  with 
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New  York  methods.  To  go  farther  than 
this  it  may  be  suggested  that  electricity 
applied  in  some  proper  way  may  even- 
tually be  found  capable  of  destroying 
bacteria  or  microbes,  now  known  to  be 
the  cause  of  disease  so  destructive  to 
animal  and  even  to  vegetable  life. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  any  of  the  numerous  so-called 


Electric  Cooking, 

"electric"  curative  appliances,  such  as 
electric  insoles,  brushes,  corsets,  belts, 
etc.,  so  well  advertised,  and  which  are 
only  electric  in  name  and  only  effective 
in  curing  by  the  abundance  of  faith  of  the 
patient.  Electricity  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent scientifically  applied  by  skilled 
physicians  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
forms  of  disease,  and  with  success  in 
numerous  instances.  There  is  much  work 
yet  to  be  done  in  examining  the  effects 
of  vigorous  currents  of  varying  character 
upon  the  life  structure.  It  would  seem 
that  there  may  be  many  surprises  in 
store,  and   it  is  to   be  hoped  that  many 


benefits  may  arise  when  this  field  is  fully 
explored. 

Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to 
the  possible  use  of  electricity  as  an  agent 
in  warfare,  in  place  of  missies  and  the 
ordinary  weapons  of  offence  and  de- 
fence. It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the 
writer's  opinion  there  seems  little  prob- 
ability of  fluid  streams  or  wires,  elec- 
trified by  shocking 
currents,  being  used. 
For  supplying  the 
motive-power  in  the 
training  of  heavy 
guns,  in  the  working 
of  automatic  aiming, 
range  -  finding,  and 
firing  mechanisms, 
controlled  from  a 
well  -  sheltered  part 
of  a  ship  or  fortress, 
and  in  the  move- 
ment and  control  of 
torpedoes  and 
similar  contrivances, 
electricity  will 
doubtless  take  a 
more  and  more  im- 
portant position. 
Modern  naval  vessels 
are  not  complete 
without  a  full  equip- 
ment of  very  power- 
ful electric  search 
lights ;  and  the  use 
of  smaller  search 
lights  is  becoming 
at  least  a  great  con- 
venience for  river 
and  ocean  steamers. 
Allusion  has  before  been  made  to  the 
use  of  electric  mining  locomotives  as  a 
growing  application.  The  application  of 
electricity  to  mining  opens  up  a  large 
field.  Electric  energy  may  draw  the 
laden  trains  which  bring  the  valuable 
products  into  the  light  of  day.  It  may 
operate  the  hoists  which  lift  the  cage 
with  its  human  or  mineral  freight  from 
the  depths  of  pits  which  seem  bottomless. 
It  may  drive  the  fans  to  ventilate  the 
galleries  of  the  human  formicary,  and  lift 
the  water  which  otherwise  would  drown 
out  the  mine.  Yes,  and  more,  it  may 
even  work  the  coal  cutters  or  the  rock 
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drills  whereby  the  sought-for  mineral  is 
dislodged  and  made  ready  for  transport 
to  regions  of  sunshine. 

During  last  November,  for  the  first 
time,  electric  rock  drilling  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  was  attempted  at  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  in  blasting  out  a  channel  in 
the  Mississippi  River  there,  and  proved  to 
be  practical  even  when  working  under  un- 
favorable conditions.  Reciprocating  elec- 
tric drills  are  used  for  delivering  rapid 
blows  on  the  rock,  and  they  receive  cur- 
rent by  means  of  a  small  cable  from  a 
dynamo  at  a  distance.  In  the  future  the 
application  of  electricity  to  the  transmis- 
sion and  delivery  of  power  in  various 
ways  in  mining  and  other  work  will  re- 
ceive a  very  great  extension. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  in  the 
foregoing  brief  outline  of  future  possibi- 
lities to  prove  the  difficulties  that  beset 
one  who  attempts  to  prophesy  in  a  field 
in  which  developments  are  so  rapid. 
What  is  talked  of  to-day  is  accomplished 
to-morrow.  Enough  has  been  seen  of 
present  progress  in  electrical  applica- 
tions to  show  that  the  industry  founded 
thereon  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  in  the  world.  Where,  in 
the  past  few  years,  there  have  been  so 
many  beginnings  in  the  new  fields  of  elec- 
trical applications,  there  will  be  found  in 
the  next  few  years  extended  and  active 
development. 

In  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876, 
there  were  but  two  small  exhibits  of 
dynamos  running  arc  lights.  The  tele- 
phone became  an  accomplished  fact  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  exhibition.  There 
were  a  few  electrical  exhibits,  chiefly  of 
telegraphic  appliances,  shocking  ma- 
chines, and  medical  batteries.  The  elec- 
tricity building  of  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  in  1893,  will  constitute  a  monu- 
ment to  the  great  strides  made  during 
the  sixteen  years  intervening.  Most  of 
the  progress  has,  however,  taken  place  in 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years.  Who  shall 
say  what  the  progress  of  another  equal 
period  will  be  ?  We  may  not  know  any 
better  than  we  do  now  what  electricity  is, 


but  we  shall  certainly  know  more  of  what 
it  can  do.  The  development  going  on  in 
the  electrical  field  is  merely  an  indication 
that  the  world  in  its  evolution  has  become 
ripe  for  it. 

The  future  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the 
effects  of  the  myriad  agencies  of  the  past. 
It  may,  in  the  broadest  sense  even,  be  but 
the  repetition,  more  or  less  closely,  of 
what  has  already  become  a  part  of  the 
past,  a  result  of  a  universal  evolution 
which  has  repeated  itself  again  and  again. 
With  millions  and  millions  of  suns  and 
their  darker  attendant  satellites,  with 
boundless  space,  with  limitless  past  and 
endless  future  time,  a  universe  such  as 
that  of  which  we  are  a  part  must  have 
approximately  repeated  itself,  even  though 
the  series  of  changes  or  succession  of 
events  be  as  unbroken  as  the  time  for 
their  unfolding  is  infinitely  extended. 

The  thought  forces  itself  upon  us,  when 
we  attempt  to  speak  of  the  future  de- 
velopment or  achievements  in  any  art, 
that  our  vision  will  be  blurred,  mistaken  ; 
that  our  surmises,  our  prophecy,  will  at 
best  be  partial,  colored  by  our  own  ex- 
perience of  events.  When  we  are  tempted 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of  our 
present  achievements,  we  need  only  to  be 
reminded  that  our  little  world  rolls  through 
space,  perhaps  unheeded,  unseen,  invisible 
in  fact,  from  mightier  worlds  possessing 
more  highly  developed  intelligence,  more 
perfectly  refined  arts,  more  humane 
humanity,  but  removed  from  us  by  dis- 
tances incalculable.  Compared  with 
many  of  them  we  are,  without  doubt, 
very  backward  in  the  solution  of  social 
problems,  in  the  perfection  of  the  econo- 
mic arts,  yea,  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  our  existence  here.  The  scientific 
method,  however,  which  has  accomplished 
so  much,  is  gradually  coming  to  be  under- 
stood at  its  true  value.  Accordingly,  men  are 
gradually  ceasing  their  efforts  to  convince 
their  brothers  of  that  which  was  thought 
true  but  is  not.  By  intelligently  direct- 
ing the  forces  of  nature,  what  cannot  man 
accomplish,  outside  of  inherent  impossibi- 
lities ? 


WHY   FLOWERS    BLOW. 
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By  "Pearl  Rivers:1 

NEVER  knew  why  flowers  blow, 

Nor  why  the  birds  must  sing  in  spring, 
Until  I  loved  you  ;   now  I  know  : 
'Tis  love  that  makes  them  bloom  and  sing. 


Oh  !  love,  'tis  love  that  has  no  way 
Sweeter  or  purer  to  make  known 

What  lovers'  kissing  lips  would  say 

If  hearts  had  love-tongues  of  their  own. 

If  fate  to  me  a  choice  would  give, 
I'd  be  a  flower  with  dainty  plume, 

And  blooming  in  your  memory  live, 
A  subtle,  sweet,  and  rare  perfume. 

Or  some  wild  bird  with  radiant  wing 
And  plaintive  love-note,  I  would  be, 

And  nestling  in  your  memory  sing, 
A  song  of  heavenly  melody. 


WITCHCRAFT   IN    CONNECTICUT. 


By  Professor  Charles  H.  Levermore. 


r  is  unlikely  that  any 
community  within 
our  borders  will  now 
care  to  claim  a  his- 
torical pre-eminence 
in  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  an 
"impossible  crime." 
Public  opinion  prob- 
shame  or  misfortune 
in  New  England  to 
the  Bay  Colony  alone.  Massachusetts, 
quite  conscious  of  the  mischief  wrought, 
in  1692,  by  a  bevy  of  malicious  girls  and 
a  group  of  stupid  or  scheming  ministers, 
has  meekly  accepted  the  universal  re- 
proach. The  Yankee  whose  Southern 
and  Western  friends  half  seriously  try  to 
make  him  responsible  for  hanging  Quak- 
ers and  burning  witches  usually  has  a 
dim  notion  that  such  deeds  of  darkness 


ably  attributes  the 
of  witchcraft  trials 


were  performed  in  Boston  and  Salem,  and 
that  he  would  better  change  the  subject  of 
conversation.  If  he  knows  enough  to 
deny  that  witches  were  ever  burned  in 
New  England,  he  will  be  met  with  an 
incredulous  smile.  He  might,  however, 
safely  venture  upon  the  still  more  cred- 
itable statement  that  in  the  New  England 
colonies  judges  of  English  race  first  dis- 
regarded accusations  of  witchcraft  and 
even  ignored  verdicts  of  conviction. 
Three  of  the  most  peculiar  New  England 
colonies,  Puritan  New  Haven,  Separatist 
Plymouth,  and  Independent  Rhode  Is- 
land, probably  never  witnessed  a  convic- 
tion for  witchcraft  in  any  of  their  courts. 
Of  the  two  considerable  colonies  that 
remain,  Massachusetts  is  not  the  only 
one  whose  records  are  stained.  Con- 
necticut is  deeply  involved  in  the  same 
condemnation. 
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The  majority  of  the  victims  of  human 
credulity  and  delusion  in  Massachusetts 
were  sacrificed  at  one  time  and  place  to 
an  unrestrained  popular  frenzy.  Prior  to 
that  time  Satan  had  been  more  active 
among  the  Connecticut  towns  than  in 
the  Bay  Colony.  According  to  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  eight,  probably  nine, 
persons  were  hung  for  witchcraft  in  Con- 
necticut before  1692.  Only  six  had  suf- 
fered in  Massachusetts  during  the  same 
period.  The  first  trials  for  the  fictitious 
crime  of  "  Familiarity  with  y*  Devil M 
occurred  in  each  colony  at  almost  the 
same  time,  in  1647.  The  superstition 
was  virulent  in  each  colony  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  century.  The  absence  of 
fatal  results  in  Connecticut  witch  trials 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  cen- 
tury was  due  not  so  much  to  popular 
enlightenment  as  to  the  moderation  and 
humanity  of  the  magistrates. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Connecticut  mag- 
istrates should  have  thus  excelled  their 
Massachusetts  brethren.  Perhaps  the 
former  were  influenced  by  the  humane 
spirit  of  their  Dutch  neighbors.  Pejhaps 
the  more  democratic  traditions  of  Con- 
necticut hindered  the  spread  of  popular 
manias,  since  the  body  of  freemen  was 
more  homogeneous  in  structure  and  more 
unanimous  in  sentiment.  The  gaps  be- 
tween social  classes  were  small  and  nar- 
row. At  least  it  is  certain  that  there  was 
in  Connecticut  no  Cotton  Mather  to 
pester  the  community  with  distorted 
learning  and  hidden  ambitions. 

The  historians  of  Connecticut,  Trum- 
bull and  Hollister,  say  and  know  but 
little  about  witchcraft  in  that  colony. 
They  failed  to  find  the  numerous  traces 
of  the  delusion  which  exist  in  the  colo- 
nial records  of  both  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven.1  The  Connecticut  scribes  were 
indeed  somewhat  chary  of  detailed  in- 
formation, and  confined  themselves  too 
often  to  the  formal  style  of  the  chroni- 
cler ;  but  the  New  Haven  secretaries 
were  fortunately  more  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  posterity  would  be  interested 
in  the   history   of  beginnings.     The  ar- 

1  The  records  of  the  "  Perticular  Court"  at  Hartford 
from  1649  to  x663,  during  which  time  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal witch  trials  took  place,  are  in  an  unprinted  volume 
which  Mr.  C.  J.  Hoadly  recovered  for  the  state  in  1861. 
It  was  then  in  the  possession  of  a  private  family  in  New 
York  city. 


chives  of  the  Quinnipiac  colony  contain 
therefore  a  store  of  daily  gossip  which 
was  filtered  through  the  local  courts. 
But  the  warmth  of  neighborly  alterca- 
tions at  New  Haven  ripened  no  fruit 
upon  the  gallows  tree,  and  it  may  be 
partially  due  to  the  same  traditions  of 
this  colony  that  no  witch  trial  in  Corr- 
necticut,  after  the  union  of  the  two  col- 
onies in  1664,  terminated  fatally. 

The  Connecticut  code,  of  1642,  and 
Governor  Eaton's  New  Haven  code,  of 
1655,  agreed  in  enumerating  witchcraft 
among  capital  crimes.  Both  codes  jus- 
tify the  law  by  three  references  to  the 
Bible.  The  New  Haven  law  is  itself  a 
paraphrase  of  the  first  text,  Exodus  xxii. 
18:  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live."  Leviticus  xx.,  27,  orders  that  a 
witch  shall  be  stoned  to  death ;  and 
Deuteronomy  xviii.,  10- n,  forbids  the 
children  of  Israel  to  harbor  any  that  use 
divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or 
an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer, 
or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a 
wizard,  or  a  necromancer. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Drake  was  probably 
mistaken  in  the  supposition  that  "  the 
People  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  were 
the  first  to  be  disturbed  by  '  the  Powers 
of  the  Invisible  World  '."  2  That  doubt- 
ful honor  belongs  to  Connecticut,  and 
Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  is 
the  witness.  Under  date  of  March 
1646-7  he  wrote  in  his  Journal:  3  "  One 
of  Windsor  arraigned  and  executed  for  a 
witch."  This  short  sentence  is  all  that 
remains  to  tell  of  the  extinction  of  an 
unhappy  fellow  mortal.  The  colonial 
records  are  mute.  Nine  months  later, 
however,  they  reveal  the  indictment  of 
one  "  Mary  Jonson,"  because  "  by  her 
owne  confession  shee  is  guilty  of  famili- 
arity with  the  Devill."  This  is  likely  to 
be  the  same  Mary  Johnson  who  in  Au- 
gust, 1646,  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped 
for  "Thevery,"  once  at  Hartford  and 
once  at  Wethersfield.  The  circumstances 
of  Mary  Johnson's  crimes,  trial,  and  exe- 
cution are  described  in  Cotton  Mather's 
chapter  of  horrors  in  the  Magnalia.  It 
seems  that  she  was  a  servant,  and  so 
much  disinclined  to  work  that  she  prayed 

2  Annals  of  Witchcraft,  p.  xxvi. 

3  Vol.  II.  374, 
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the  devil  to  come  and  do  her  tasks  for 
her.  Whereupon  from  time  to  time  an 
obliging  goblin  would  appear  and  remove 
the  ashes  from  the  hearth  and  perform 
other  household  duties. 

"  Her  Master  sending  her  to  drive  out 
the  Hogs  that  sometimes  broke  into  their 
field,  a  Devil  would  scowre  the  Hogs 
away  and  make  her  laugh  to  see  how  he 
scared  them."  These  visions  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination  were  the  only  proofs  of 
her  wizardry.  She  was  not  accused  of  be- 
witching persons,  but  she  appears  to 
have  murdered  her  own  illegitimate  child 
and  to  have  become  demented  in  con- 
sequence. 

"  She  confessed  that  she  had  murdered 
a  child  and  had  committed  uncleanness 
both  with  men  and  with  Devils." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  was  gratified  to 
find  her  disposed  to  penitence,  and 
although  repentance  could  not  avert  the 
legal  penalties  of  her  confessed  crime, 
Mather  declares  that  "  she  dy'd  in  a 
frame  extremely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
spectators."  Her  execution  probably 
occurred  at  some  time  in  the  year  1649, 
for  it  was  not  until  May-  21,  1650,  that 
Will  Rescue,  the  jailer,  was  permitted  to 
recover  his  charges  out  of  her  property. 

It  might  be  possible,  although  not 
probable,    that    this    Mary   Johnson,    of 

1648,  and  Winthrop's  "one  of  Windsor," 
in  1647,  are  identical.  Although  Win- 
throp  was  careless  in  assigning  dates,  the 
fact  that  he  assigns  the  witch  of  1647  to 
Windsor  distinguishes  the  latter  from 
Mary  Johnson,  who  apparently  belonged 
to  either  Hartford  or  Wethersfield.  More- 
over,  Winthrop   died    in    the    spring    of 

1649,  and  the  last  entries  in  his  journal 
occurred  but  a  few  weeks  after  Mary 
Johnson's  trial.  It  is  not  probable  that 
he  could  have  referred  to  her  execution 
under  a  date  two  years  earlier.  For 
these  reasons  we  may  conclude  that  the 
unfortunate,  unknown  "one  of  Windsor" 
was  really  the  first  New  England  victim 
to  this  dark  superstition,  and  that  Mary 
Johnson  was  the  second. 

The  third  and  fourth  were  John  and 
Joanna  Carrington  of  Wethersfield.  They 
were  tried  at  Hartford,  Feb.  20,  1651, 
before  a  jury  and  seven  magistrates. 
Among    the    latter    were     the     governor, 


Edward  Hopkins,  and  the  deputy-gov- 
ernor, John  Haynes.  The  indictments 
of  husband  and  wife  were  exactly  similar. 

John  Carrington  of  Wethersfield,  car- 
penter, is  accused  of  having  "  Intertained 
familiarity  with  Sathan  the  Great  Enemye 
of  God  and  Mankinde,"  and  of  having, 
by  diabolical  aid,  wrought  many  wonder- 
ful works.  "  Therefore,  according  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  this  Commonwealth, 
John  Carrington  deserves  to  die."  The 
couple  were  convicted ;  and,  although  the 
records  do  not  reveal  their  fate,  Mr. 
Hoadly  found  the  evidence  of  their  final 
sufferings  in  a  diary  belonging  to  the 
library  of  the  late  George  Brinley  of  Hart- 
ford. 

Meanwhile,  the  "  Great  Enemye  of 
God  and  Mankinde "  widened  his  field 
of  active  operation.  That  good  Indian, 
Uncas,  the  wily  sachem  of  Mohegan,  was 
pursued  with  witchery  by  his  enemies, 
and  sought  and  received  sympathy  and 
assistance,  in  1649-50,  from  his  allies  at 
Hartford.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies  advised  Connecticut  to 
examine  into  the  complaint. 

Moreover,  in  May,  165 1,  a  delegation 
of  Hartford  magistrates  went  down  to 
Stratford  "  to  keep  Courte  uppon  the 
tryall  of  Goody  Bassett  for  her  life." 
Their  journey  resulted  in  a  capital  sen- 
tence. The  Connecticut  records  do  not 
reveal  it,  but  the  more  gossipy  New 
Haven  records  allude  to  "  Goodwife  Bas- 
sett when  she  was  condemned."  From 
the  same  source  also  we  learn  that  Goody 
Bassett  scattered  accusations  of  complicity 
in  her  iniquity  among  her  neighbors,  and 
thereby  sowed  the  seed  for  a  future  har- 
vest of  misery. 

Within  four  years,  therefore,  1647-51, 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  had  taken  the 
lives  of  five  people  for  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft. The  colony  of  New  Haven,  which 
had  thus  far  escaped,  was  now  destined 
for  trial.  The  buffetings  of  Satan  upon 
the  neighboring  colony  had  excited  atten- 
tion and  discussion  in  New  Haven,  and 
a  certain  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Godman  had 
condemned  the  recent  executions.  She 
ventured  to  say  that  witches  ought  not  to 
be  harried,  but  ought  to  be  brought  into 
the  church  and  protected  from  the  great 
adversary.     The    Rev.    Mr.   Hooke,   Mr. 
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Davenport's  assistant,  and  afterwards 
chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  hor- 
rified by  such  laxity  of  sentiment  and  by 
such  disloyalty  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Mrs. 
Godman  became  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  was  watched.  She  dwelt  in 
the  family  of  Deputy  -  Governor  Ste- 
phen Goodyear,  a  merchant  and  highly 
respected  citizen.  She  was  accustomed 
to  talk  aloud  to  herself,  a  well-known 
habit  of  witches.  She  carried  a  sharp 
tongue  and  a  quick  temper,  and  was 
abundantly  cursed  with  enemies  of  her 
own  sex.  Among  the  latter  was  Mrs. 
Atwater,  wife  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
colony.  Mrs.  Godman  had  mysteriously 
discerned  some  "  figgs  "  hidden  away  in 
Mrs.  Atwater's  pocket.  Mrs.  Godman 
said  that  she  had  smelt  them,  but  that  was 
evidently  a  ridiculous  explanation.  On 
the  same  evening  of  the  miracle  of  the 
figs,  Mrs.  Godman  "  cut  a  sopp  and  put 
in  pann."  Two  girls  eyed  her  fearfully 
from  a  dark  corner,  and  one  said  to  the 
other,  "  Mistress  Elizabeth  is  aboute  her 
workes  of  darkness."  That  night  the 
too  voluble  Betty  was  "  in  a  most  mis  - 
serable  case."  She  heard  a  dreadful 
noise,  fell  into  a  profuse  sweat,  and  "  in  ye 
morning  she  looked  as  one  f  had  bine 
allmost  dead  "  ;  in  short,  she  had  a  chill 
and  fever.  Mrs.  Atwater  and  her  friends 
knew  that  Betty  had  been  bewitched, 
and  the  former  forbade  Mrs.  Godman 
to  enter  the  house  again.  Betty's  story 
started  around  the  village,  and,  like  a 
snowball,  grew  by  rolling. 

Mrs.  Godman  wisely  assumed  the 
aggressive.  Being  a  woman  of  evident 
intelligence  and  courage,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  sue  out  summonses  against 
the  very  pillars  of  Israel.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Goodyear,  Mrs.  Atwater,  Rev.  Mr.  Hooke 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mr.  Good- 
year's  step-daughter  and  wife  of  the 
colonial  secretary,  and  several  others 
were  brought  into  court,  May  21,  1653, 
and  accused  of  slandering  and  libelling 
Mrs.  Godman  as  a  witch.  So  virulent 
had  the  village  gossip  become,  that  the 
plaintiff  could  find  no  friends  to  speak  for 
her.  She  was  only  technically  the  plaintiff, 
and  Secretary  Bishop  entitled  his  record, 
"  The  examination  of  Eliz.  Godman."  Mr. 
Hooke  was  naturally  the  most  prominent 


defendant  and  the  most  dangerous  ac- 
cuser. He  and  his  wife  both  thought 
that  Mrs.  Godman  had  bewitched  their 
boy,  whose  sickness  had  puzzled  the 
doctor.  Mrs.  Hooke  had  pushed  her 
away  from  "  the  boye,"  whereupon  Mrs. 
Godman  had  turned  around  and  said  that 
she  would  look  at  him.  Mr.  Hooke  was 
impressed,  too,  by  the  coincidence  that 
just  then  he  himself  had  been  dreaming 
about  witches.  His  suspicions  had  been 
aroused  by  her  dealings  with  Mrs.  At- 
water, but  since  then  he  had  noticed  that 
Mrs.  Godman  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  transactions  at  church  meetings  that 
she  did  not  attend.  This,  also,  was  a 
deep  mystery.  Furthermore,  the  clergy- 
man asserted  that  Mrs.  Godman  had 
opposed  the  marriage  of  Secretary  Bishop 
to  one  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  step-daughters, 
and  that  the  latter  had  suffered  from 
"fitts"  ever  since  the  marriage.  None 
of  the  Bishop  children  had  lived,  and 
Parson  Hooke  intimated  that  Mrs.  God- 
man was  partial  to  Secretary  Bishop  her- 
self. Mrs.  Bishop's  two  sisters,  eager  to 
catch  Mrs.  Godman  in  her  necromancy, 
climbed  into  the  garret  to  a  place  where 
they  could  overlook  Mrs.  Godman's  bed. 
Both  damsels  were  sure  that  a  devilish 
something  was  in  Mrs.  Godman's  com- 
pany, but  the  latter  frightened  them 
away.  "  About  two  days  after,  Hanah's 
fitts  began,  and  one  night  especially  she 
had  a  dreadful  fitt,  and  was  pinched  and 
heard  a  hedious  noise,  and  was  in  a 
Strang  manner  sweating  and  burning  and 
sometime  cold  and  full  of  paine  so  that 
she  shriked  out." 

Mrs.  Godman  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  hereditary  tendency  to  "fitts"  in 
the  Lamberton  family,  and  remarked  also 
in  a  cold-blooded,  rationalistic  way  that 
people  might  be  sick  without  being  be- 
witched. These  remarks  were  not  favor- 
ably received  by  the  company,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Goodyear  both  testified  to  their 
horror  at  the  levity  with  which  Mrs. 
Godman  had  treated  the  accusation  of 
witchcraft. 

Throughout  the  summer  there  was  a 
series  of  examinations  and  depositions. 
The  mighty  Mr.  Davenport  was  even 
drawn  into  the  affair,  and  he  subsequently 
preached  a  sermon  on  witchcraft.     This 
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address  was  probably  not  quite  so  mili- 
tant as  the  witch  hunters  would  have 
liked,  for  he  rather  oracularly  concluded 
that  "  a  froward  discontented  frame  of 
spirit  was  a  subject  fitt  for  ye  Devill  to 
worke  upon." 

If  the  fire  of  petty  spite  and  gossip 
gave  signs  of  slackening,  new  winds  of 
rumor  blew  it  up  again.  In  June,  Good- 
wife  Thorpe  refused  to  sell  Mrs.  God- 
man  some  chickens,  and  then,  looking 
doubtfully  after  the  departing  witch,  she 
reflected  :  "  If  this  woman  is  naught,  as 
folks  suspect,  maybe  she  will  smite  my 
chickens."  Sure  enough,  soon  after  a 
chicken  died  and  was  found  to  be  "  con- 
sumed in  yc  gizzard  to  water  and  wormes, 
and  divers  others  of  them  droped." 

Mr.  Goodyear,  at  family  prayers,  said 
something  that  Mrs.  Godman  resented. 
"  As  soone  as  Mr.  Goodyear  had  done 
duties  she  flung  out  of  the  roome  in  a 
discontented  way,  and  cast  a  fierce  look 
upon  Mr.  Goodyear,  as  she  went  out. 
Immediately,  Mr.  Goodyear  (tho'  well 
before)  fell  into  a  swond." 

The  Court  of  Magistrates,  August  4, 
1653,  reviewed  the  evidence  and  found 
the  defendants  not  guilty.  They  declared 
Mrs.  Godman  to  be  a  notorious  liar,  and 
"justly  suspitious  of  witchcraft,  which 
she  herself  in  so  many  words  confesseth." 
Therefore  they  sentenced  her  "  not  to 
goe  in  an  offensive  way  to  folkes  houses 
in  a  rayling  manner,  as  it  seems  she  hath 
done,  but  (to  looke  to  it)  that  she  keepe 
her  place  and  medle  with  her  owne  buis- 
ness." 

After  a  whole  summer  full  of  stories 
of  ague-stricken  girls,  bedeviled  chickens, 
and  swooning  magistrates,  this  verdict 
was  admirably  sane.  It  shows  that  Gov- 
ernor Eaton  was  too  judicious  to  play 
the  part  of  a  Sewall,  and  that  he  was  too 
wise  to  mistake  a  cross-grained  temper 
on  the  one  side  and  a  frenzy  of  gossip 
on  the  other  for  evidences  of  a  literal 
compact  with  Satan.  There  was  no  trial 
by  jury  in  the  New  Haven  Colony.  If 
there  had  been,  Mrs.  Godman  would  have 
run  greater  risk  of  a  judicial  murder. 

While  she  moved  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Court  and  the  burden  of 
popular  ostracism,  a  jury  trial  in  the 
neighboring    Connecticut    town   of  Fair- 


field brought  th:  sixth  victim  to  the  gal- 
lows. Roger  Ludlow,  a  narrow-minded, 
ambitious,  unscrupulous  man,  was  as  dom- 
inant in  Fairfield  as  Eaton  was  in  New 
Haven.  Disappointed  because  Hopkins 
and  Haynes  in  Hartford  were  preferred 
before  him  by  the  freemen,  he  was  schem- 
ing to  throw  off  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
necticut and  to  become  the  leader  of  a 
new  commonwealth.  This  man  inter- 
ested himself  in  fastening  the  crime  of 
witchcraft  upon  a  poor  townswoman  of 
Fairfield,  named  Knapp.  The  first  sus- 
picions of  Mrs.  Knapp  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  the  desperate  talk  of  Goody 
Bassett  of  Stratford.  Goody  Knapp  was 
tried  and  convicted  apparently  upon  the 
testimony  of  women  who  discovered  the 
mysterious  witch-teats  upon  her  body. 
While  she  lay  in  prison,  the  female  gos- 
sips of  the  town  plied  her  with  questions 
about  her  accomplices.  They  appeared  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  a  certain 
Mrs.  Staples  was  also  a  witch,  and  with 
pleasant  neighborly  feeling  they  expected 
to  stretch  Goody  Knapp's  halter  so  as  to 
reach  Goody  Staples.  Madam  Pell  urged 
her  "  to  lay  open  herself  and  make  way 
for  the  minister  to  doe  her  good."  Goody 
Knapp  said  that  she  would  speak  not  to 
them,  but  only  to  Mr.  Ludlow  or  the 
minister.  "  Elizabeth  Bruster  "  sharply 
observed :  "  The  Divill  will  have  you 
quick  if  you  reveale  it  not  till  then." 
Goody  Knapp  answered  boldly : 

"  Take  heed  the  devill  have  not  you,  for  you 
know  not  how  soone  you  may  be  my  companions. 
The  truth  is  you  would  have  me  say  that  Good- 
wife  Staples  is  a  witch,  but  I  have  sinns  enough 
to  answer  for  allready,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  add 
to  my  condemnation.  I  know  nothing  by  Good- 
wife  Staples,  and  I  hope  she  is  an  honest  woman." 

The  attendant  harpies  and  a  bystander, 
Goodman  Lyon,  protested  that  they  had 
accused  no  one.  Goody  Knapp  retorted, 
"  Goodman  Lyon,  hold  your  tongue  !  I 
have  bine  fished  withal  in  private,  more 
than  you  are  aware  of." 

After  Goody  Knapp  was  executed,  the 
Fairfield  women  crowded  around  her 
body  to  look  at  the  fatal  witch-marks. 
Mrs.  Staples  was  in  the  throng.  "  Taking 
ye  Lords  name  in  her  mouth,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Lockwood,  "  These  are  no  witches 
teates.  I  have  such  myself,  and  so  have 
have  you,  if  you  search  yourself."     Good- 
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wife  Lockwood  replied:  "If. any  finde 
any  such  Things  aboute  me,  I  deserve  to 
be  hanged  as  she  was."  Mrs.  Staples's 
faith  finally  overcame  her  rebellious  rea- 
son. 

"  As  they  were  going  to  the  grave,  Goodwife 
Staples  said  that  it  was  long  before  she  could  be- 
lieve that  this  poor  woman  was  a  witch,  or  that 
there  were  any  witches;  till  the  word  of  God 
convinced  her,  which  saith,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  to  live.'  " 

For  this  hardness  of  heart,  and  prob- 
ably also  because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staples 
were  not  friendly  to  Ludlow's  ambitions, 
Roger  Ludlow  tried  to  drive  Goody 
Staples  to  the  gallows.  He  asserted  that 
Goody  Knapp  had  revealed  to  him  Mrs. 
Staples's  intimacy  with  Satan,  and  he 
told  Parson  Davenport,  of  New  Haven, 
that  Goody  Staples  was  both  a  witch  and 
a  liar.  In  the  spring  of  1654,  Ludlow 
took  refuge  in  New  Haven  to  escape 
from  the  vengeance  of  Connecticut  for  his 
mutiny  ;  and,  in  May,  Thomas  Staples  sued 
him  before  the  New  Haven  magistrates 
for  defamation.  Half  Fairfield  came  up 
to  testify,  and  it  was  plain  that  that  town 
had  been  rent  in  twain  by  Ludlow's 
scheming.  The  New  Haven  Court  de- 
cided adversely  to  him  and  fined  him 
heavily.  Soon  after,  he  departed  to  Vir- 
ginia in  disgrace.  This  was  the  man 
whom  our  standard  historian  describes  as 
"unsurpassed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  of  the  rights  of  mankind." 

In  the  next  year,  1655,  the  serpent 
was  discovered  in  the  New  Haven  Eden 
again.  Nicholas  Bayly  and  wife  were 
judicially  warned  to  remove  from  the 
colony,  on  account  of  the  woman's  "  lying 
malice  and  filthy  speeches";  although 
"  both,  and  especially  the  woman,  are 
very  suspicious  in  point  of  witchcraft,  but 
for  matters  of  that  nature,  the  Court  in- 
tends not  to  proceed  at  this  time." 

This  latitudinarian  policy  on  the  part 
of  Governor  Eaton  must  have  vexed  some 
of  the  faithful  in  Israel,  for  Mrs.  Godman 
was  again  at  her  infernal  tricks.  The 
Goodyear  household  had  been  disturbed 
in  the  night,  and  Mrs.  Godman  told 
them  that  she  saw  lights  and  apparitions 
about  her  bed.  Allen  Ball's  pigs  died 
after  his  wife  had  refused  Mrs.  Godman 
some  buttermilk.  When  Mrs.  Godman 
turned  her  perilous  glance  on  Allen  Ball's 


calf,  that  intelligent  animal,  though  tied 
to  a  great  post,  "  rann  away  with  the 
great  post  as  if  it  had  bine  a  feather,  and 
rann  among  Indian  corne  and  pulled  up 
two  hills."  Goody  Thorpe's  cows  were 
strangely  disabled. 

"  Aboute  a  week  after,  she  went  by  Mr.  Good- 
year's,  and  there  was  Elizabeth  Godman  pulling 
cherries  in  the  streete.  She  said,  '  How  doth 
Goody  Thorp?  I  am  beholden  to  Goody 
Thorp;  she  would  have  had  me  to  the  gallows  for 
a  few  chickens.'  Also  she  gnashed  and  grinned 
with  her  teeth  in  a  Strang  manner." 

Mrs.  Godman  was  warned  not  to  visit 
the  neighborhood  prayer-meetings,  and 
in  August,  the  court  committed  her  to 
prison  for  a  month,  perhaps  with  a  view 
to  her  own  safety.  She  was  forbidden  to 
give  any  money  to  the  church  as  she  had 
been  wont  to  do,  and  was  put  under 
bonds  of  fifty  pounds  value  to  abstain 
from  giving  any  more  offence.  The 
magistrates  decided,  in  October,  that  the 
evidence  against  her  was  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  her  conviction  for  witchcraft, 
"  though  the  suspitions  be  cleere  and 
many,  and  she  herself  found  to  be  full  of 
lying."  She  lived  quietly  for  five  years 
more  and  died  a  natural  death  in  1660. 

But  one  more  accusation  of  witchcraft 
blots  the  New  Haven  records,  and  that 
one,  in  1657,  was  so  plainly  dictated  by 
personal  spite  that  the  magistrates  would 
not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  The  New 
Haven  fathers,  Davenport  and  Eaton, 
may  have  been  excessively  partial  to 
theocracy,  but  in  dealing  with  popular 
frenzies  about  witchcraft,  the  theocratic 
system  of  New  Haven  proved  to  be  safer 
than  the  democracy  of  Connecticut  or 
the  aristocracy  of  Massachusetts. 

During  the  winter  of  1657-8,  a  quarrel 
between  two  women  in  the  household  of 
the  famous  Lion  Gardiner  resulted  in 
hastening  the  entrance  of  the  town  of 
Easthampton,  L.  I.,  into  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  so  that  some  competent 
authority  might  try  Goodwife  Garlick  for 
witchcraft.  She  was  tried  and  acquitted 
at  Hartford  in  May,  1658,  but  her  hus- 
band was  compelled  to  pay  the  expense 
of  her  "  tranceportation  both  ways." 
Governor  Winthrop  sent  by  her  a  letter 
full  of  good  advice  to  the  authorities  at 
Easthampton.  "  It  is  expected  and  de- 
sired by  this  Court  that  you  should  carry 
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neighborly  and  peaceably  to  Joseph  Gar- 
lick  and  his  wife,  and  that  they  should 
doe  ye  like  to  you."  In  1659  and  1661, 
Capt.  John  Mason  and  Mr.  Wyllys  were 
busy  with  a  "  lewd  "  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jennings  of  Saybrook,  who  were  violently 
suspected  of  witchcraft,  but  a  disagree- 
ment of  the  jury  saved  the  pair.  Goody 
Garlick  and  the  Jenningses  were  the  first  to 
escape  with  their  lives  from  such  an  in- 
dictment in  a  Connecticut  court. 

The  next  sufferers  were  not  so  for- 
tunate. The  year,  1662,  witnessed  at 
Hartford  a  reign  of  terror  like  that  at 
Salem,  thirty  years  later. 

The  excitement  was  closely  connected 
in  time  with  a  quarrel  which  split  the 
First  Church  at  Hartford,  and  the 
hystericky  girl  who  wrought  the  worst 
mischief  belonged  to  the  partisans  of 
Rev.  John  Whiting,  the  leader  of  the 
seceders.  Ann  Cole  was  the  daughter 
of  John,  "  a  carpenter  and  a  godly 
man."1  She  was  "taken  with  strange 
fitts,  wherein  she  (or  rather  the  Devill  as 
'tis  judged)  made  use  of  her  lips  and 
held  a  discourse."  In  brief,  the  affrighted 
Parson  Stone  wrote  down  from  Ann 
Cole's  mouth  what  he  sincerely  believed 
to  be  a  conversation  of  devils  from  hell. 
They  spoke  in  English,  in  Dutch,  and  in 
an  unknown  jargon.  They  conversed 
about  Ann  Cole  herself,  how  they  might 
"  afflict  her  body,  spoile  her  name,  hin- 
der her  marriage,  etc.,  wherein  the  gen- 
erall  answer  made  among  them  was  '  She 
runs  to  her  Rock.'  "  They  seemed  to  be 
on  intimate  terms  with  several  persons 
in  Hartford,  among  whom  Mr.  Stone  de- 
tected the  names  of  a  Dutch  woman 
named  Varleth  and  of  John  Cole's  nearest 
neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greensmith. 
These  persons  were  promptly  arrested. 
Judith  Varleth  was  a  relative  of  the 
doughty  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  his  prompt 
intervention  probably  secured  her  escape. 
His  letter  is  still  extant  which  pleads  for  his 
"  distressed  sister-in-law,  Judith  Varleth, 
imprisoned,  as  we  are  informed,  uppon 
pretend  accusation  of  wicherye." 

The  Greensmiths  were  old  and  ignorant, 
and  the  wife  confessed  her  unholy  com- 
merce with  devils,  who  had  come  to  her 

1  Mr.  Whiting  told  the  story  of  Ann  Cole  to  Rev.  Increase 
Mather  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  4,  1682.  It  is  published  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Series  4,  Vol.  VIII. 


in  the  guise  of  fawns  and  crows.  "  The 
devill  told  her  that,  at  the  merry-meeting 
on  the  next  Christmas,  the  covenant 
should  be  drawn  and  subscribed." 

As  the  public  horror  increased,  Ann 
Cole's  sufferings  increased  also,  and  others 
began  to  imitate  her. 

"  Very  often,  great  disturbance  was  given  in  the 
public  worship  of  God  by  her  and  two  other 
women,  who  had  also  strange  fitts.  Once  in 
speciall,  on  a  day  of  prayer  kept  on  that  account, 
the  motions  and  noise  of  the  afflicted  was  so  ter- 
rible that  a  godly  person  fainted  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  it." 

The  ravings  of  the  girls  caused  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  two  more  victims, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Seager  and  Mary  Barnes 
of  Farmington.  The  former  was  ac- 
quitted, but  the  latter  was  found  guilty. 
The  excited  neighbors  also  laid  hold  of  a 
husband  and  wife  (probably  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Ayres,  who  had  .been  men- 
tioned in  Ann  Cole's  mutterings,)  and 
illegally  subjected  them  to  the  water 
ordeal.  Shortly  after,  this  couple  fled 
from  Hartford  to  parts  unknown.  The 
Greensmiths  and  Mary  Barnes  were  duly 
executed  in  the  winter  of  1663,  after 
which,  as  Mr.  Whiting  testified,  "Ann 
Cole  had  some  abatement  of  her  sorrows, 
joined  the  church,  married  a  good  man 
(Andrew  Benton  of  Milford),  bore  chil- 
dren, and  lived  a  godly  life." 

The  regicide  Goffe  was  at  this  time 
hiding  in  Milford,  and  diverting  him- 
self with   a   diary.     In   it    he  wrote  : 

"Jan.  20.  Three  witches  were  condemned  at 
Hartford.  Feb.  24.  After  one  of  the  witches 
was  hanged  the  maid  got  well." 

This  was  probably  the  last  execution 
of  a  witch  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Connecticut.  There  was  a  rapid  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  magistrates,  a 
change  perhaps  attributable  to  the  return 
of  Governor  WTinthrop  from  Europe. 
Goody  Barnes  had  been  in  a  dishonored 
grave  for  a  month  when  the  General 
Court  of  the  colony  peremptorily  refused 
to  pay  the  Saybrook  constables  for  their 
trouble  in  the  Jennings  affair.  "They 
do  not  see  cause  to  allow  pay  to  witnesses 
for  time  and  trevaile,  nor  to  any  other 
upon  such  accounts  for  y°  future."  Mrs. 
Seager,  who  could  not  escape  from  the 
odium  that  the  first  trial  had  thrown  upon 
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her,  was  brought  before  a  jury  twice  more. 
At  the  last  trial,  in  1665,  she  was  found 
guilty  of  witchcraft,  but  Governor  Win- 
throp  postponed  her  sentence,  and  dis- 
charged her  from  custody  in  the  follow- 
ing year  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility 
between  the  verdict  and  the  indictment. 
A  similar  interference,  in  1670,  saved 
Katherine  Harrison  of  Wethersfield  from 
capital  punishment.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  "  guilty  of  witchcraft,"  but 
the  court  refused  to  impose  the  death 
penalty  and  discharged  the  unfortunate 
woman,  with  a  recommendation  that  she 
remove  from  Wethersfield,  "  Which  is  that 
will  tend  most  to  her  own  safety,  and  the 
contentment  of  the  people,  who  are  her 
neighbors."  She  promptly  took  refuge 
in  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  very  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  superstitious  people 
of  that  region.  They  made  life  as  un- 
pleasant for  her  as  possible,  and  twice 
haled  her  before  the  courts  on  charges 
of  witchcraft.  The  magistrates  summa- 
rily dismissed  the  accusations. 

The  Great  Enemy  rested  from  his  la- 
bors of  witchcraft  in  Connecticut  until 
that  generation  of  Gallio-Winthrops 
had  passed  away.  In  1692,  when  the 
Israel  of  the  Bay  was  sorely  troubled,  the 
epidemic  appeared  again  in  Connecticut. 
Robert  Treat,  of  Milford,  sat  in  Winthrop's 
seat,  and  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Fairfield  the  poisonous  germs  of  malice 
and  suspicion  implanted  in  Ludlow's  day 
showed  unabated  venom.  Mrs.  Staples, 
probably  the  same  woman  who,  in  her 
youth,  had  incurred  Ludlow's  enmity,  was 
accused  of  "  familiarity  with  Satan,"  and 
with  her  were  indicted  Mercy  Disbor- 
ough,  Goody  Miller,  and  Goody  Clawson. 
The  water  ordeal  was  tried  with  damag- 
ing results  for  Mercy  and  for  Goody 
Clawson.  A  jury  of  women  examined 
the  bodies  of  two  of  the  accused,  prob- 
ably of  these  two  whom  the  innocent 
water  rejected.  Seven  magistrates  and  a 
jury  listened  to  more  than  two  hundred 
depositions.  The  jury  at  first  disagreed, 
then  found  Clawson,  Miller,  and  Staples 
to  be  innocent,  but  adjudged  Mercy  Dis- 
borough  to  be  guilty.  Being  sent  out  to 
reconsider  their  verdict,  they  adhered 
thereto.  Governor  Treat  pronounced 
sentence  of  death,  but   a   memorial  wras 


drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  general 
court  praying  for  pardon.  It  was  prob- 
ably granted,  unless  indeed  there  were 
two  Mercy  Disboroughs  in  Fairfield,  for 
Mercy  Disborough  was  alive  there  in 
1707,  and  was  appointed  with  her  son  to 
administer  upon  the  estate  of  her  hus- 
band, Thomas.1 

In  1697,  the  law  of  Connecticut  against 
witchcraft  was  probably  invoked  for  the 
last  time.  Again,  as  in  Salem,  children 
were  prominent  in  accusation.  Excited 
by  their  clamors,  "  Winnifrett  Denham," 
or  Benham,  of  Wallingford,  and  her  little 
daughter  were  both  accused  of  witchcraft. 
Mrs.  Denham  underwent  the  ordeal  of 
water,  her  body  was  searched  for  the  tell- 
tale marks,  and  the  Wallingford  minister 
pronounced  her  excommunicate.  Never- 
theless, the  judicial  proceedings  against 
the  mother  and  daughter  collapsed  alto- 
gether. It  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Wal- 
lingford and  remove  to  New  York. 

Here  ended  the  chapter  of  legal  haz- 
ards and  penalties.  The  belief  in  witch- 
craft yet  lives,  as  many  a  friendless  old 
woman,  since  1697,  has  known  too  well. 
But  the  community  of  Connecticut  may 
congratulate  itself  upon  the  possession 
of  a  governor  and  magistrates  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  were  remarkable  for  moderation,  hu- 
manity, and  good  sense.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that,  if  Governor  Winthrop  had 
been  at  home  in  1662,  instead  of  in 
England  winning  a  charter,  the  maunder- 
ings  of  Ann  Cole  would  not  have  brought 
three  human  beings  to  the  gallows. 

The  following  schedule  is  a  list  of  ac- 
cusations and  trials  for  witchcraft  in  the 
courts  of  Connecticut : 

1647.  Winthrop's    "  One    of   Wind- 
sor"         Executed. 

1648.  Mary  Johnson,  of  Hartford  or 
Wethersfield 

1 65 1.  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Carrington,    of 

Wethersfield 

1 65 1.  Goody  Bassett  of  Stratford       .  " 

1653.       "      Knapp  "  Fairfield    .     .  " 

1653-5.   Mrs.  Godman  of  New  Haven.     Impris- 
oned, and  required  to  give  bonds. 

1  Some  of  the  depositions  at  this  trial  may  be  found  in 
the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  for  July  14th  and  15th, 
1820.  One  is  in  the  record-book  of  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, Conn.  Archives,  Vol.  I.  doc.  187.  The  whole 
story  of  the  proceedings  of  the  special  trial  was  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Stone  in  a  manuscript  among  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Wyllys  family  in  Hartford. 
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1654.  Mrs.  Staples  of  Fairfield,  accused  by  Roger 
Ludlow.     Charge  not  sustained. 

1655.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayly  of  New  Haven.  Ad- 
vised to  leave  the  colony. 

1657.  Wm.  Meaker,  of  Brawford  (?)  accused  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Moulenor.  Charge  ignored  by 
the  court. 

1658.  Goody  Garlick  of  Easthampton,  L.  I.  Ac- 
quitted. 

1 66 1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jennings  of  Saybrook.     Freed 

by  disagreement  of  jury. 
1663.  Judith  Varleth,  of  Hartford.     Imprisoned, 

but  discharged. 
1663.  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Greensmith    of    Hartford. 

Executed. 
1663.  Mary  Barnes,   of  Farmington.      Executed. 
1663.  Mrs.    Elizabeth    Seager  of  Hartford    (?). 

Acquitted. 


1663.  Mrs.    Elizabeth    Seager    of    Hartford    (2d 

trial).     Acquitted. 
1665.  Mrs.    Elizabeth    Seager  of    Hartford    (3d 

trial).     Convicted,  but  freed  by  the  court. 
1670.  Katherine  Harrison  of  Wethersfield.     Con- 
victed, but  freed  by  the  Court. 
1692.  Mrs.  Staples,   of  Fairfield    .     .    Acquitted. 
1692.  Goody  Miller,  "  « 

1692.  Elizabeth  Clawson,     .     .     . 

of  Fairfield 

1692.  Mercy  Disborough,  of  Fairfield.    Convicted, 

but  probably  pardoned  by  the  General  Court. 
1697.  Mrs.  Denham  (Benham)  and  daughter,  of 

Wallingford.       Acquitted,     perhaps    accused 

only  before  a  grand  jury. 
Twelve  indictments  :  nine  executions. 


MUTATION. 

By   George  Edgar  Montgomery. 

MEN  are  no  longer  what  they  were 
In  the  Greek  years,  when  life  was  sweet 
To  all  who  sped  with  airy  feet 
Down  the  sun-bright  Athenian  ways ; 
When  love  was  never  wont  to  err 
From  singing  woods  and  streams  to  find, 
In  mystic  voices  darkly  shrined, 
Dim  secrets  of  the  deathless  days. 

Men  are  no  longer  what  they  were 
When  the  Child-Christ  was  lately  born, 
Or  when  upon  a  golden  morn 
Rome  tottered  from  her  ancient  throne ; 
When  hearts  went  out  to  minister 
The  tender  mercy  of  their  creed 
To  faltering  souls  that  longed  to  read 
The  hope  of  Nazareth  in  their  own. 

Men  are  no  longer  what  they  were, 
For  they  have  turned  away  their  eyes 
From  the  old  strifes  and  dreams  that  rise 
Like  ghosts  of  memory  in  their  tread  ; 
Up  the  new  hills  of  truth  they  fore, 
Brave  souls  that  dream  and  dare  to  be 
One  with  all  wisdom,  one  with  Thee  — 
God  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 


The  Winthrop  Yacht  Club   House. 
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By  Albert   Winslow   Cobb. 


HATEVER  bears 
the  name  of 
Winthrop,  or  in 
any  way  suggests 
the  noble  o  1  d 
governor,  com- 
mends itself  at 
once  to  the 
interest  of  the 
Massachusetts 
man,  or  the  New 
Englander.  A 
valuable  article  has  recently  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  this  magazine  on  Governor 
Winthrop's  farm  in  Bedford.  In  the 
present  article,  it  is  proposed  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  town  of  Winthrop,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  old  governor's  son,  who 
so  long  made  this  place  his  home. 

The  town  of  Winthrop  is  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  Bostonians, 
even  to  those  who  are  intimate  with  the 
history  of  New  England,  with  incompar- 
able fish  and  game  dinners  at  "Taft's" 
on  Point  Shirley,  which  for  many  years 
was  the  most  famous  hostelry  in  America, 
and   stood    in   the    same    relation   to  the 


fashion  and  culture  of  Boston  as  the 
famous  "Star  and  Garter"  at  Richmond, 
and  "  The  Ship  "  at  Greenwich  have 
stood  to  generations  of  London  bon  vi- 
vants,  wits,  statesmen,  and  men  of  letters. 
Taft's  ceased  to  be  a  mere  house  of  pub- 
lic entertainment  many  years  ago,  and 
became  an  institution  whose  memories 
are  entwined  with  those  of  the  names  of 
some  of  New  England's,  and  indeed  the 
Republic's,  most  brilliant  thinkers,  ora- 
tors, and  writers.  Such  hostelries  de- 
servedly hold  a  place  in  literature  and 
history.  There  is  a  dim  local  tradition 
that  before  the  era  of  the  magical  Taft, 
Lafayette  was  entertained  at  the  Point ; 
and  it  is  well-authenticated  history  that 
in  these  rooms,  overlooking  the  sea  and 
the  mystical  looking  spires  and  domes  of 
Boston,  the  famous  Atlantic  Club  used  to 
meet,  with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and 
other  choice  spirits  at  its  board. 

But  it  is  not  on  account  of  these  fa- 
mous gatherings  alone  that  Winthrop  is 
known  in  history.  The  territory  was  for- 
merly occupied  by   Indians   of  the    Paw- 
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A  reduced  Fac-Simile  of  an  old  Map  of  Boston  Harbor  made 
in  the   Boston   Public   Library, 


tucket  tribe,  whose  domains  extended  as 
far  as  Concord,  N.  H.  The  head  of  the 
clan  at  Winnisimmet  (Chelsea),  was  Sag- 
amore John,  who  died  in  1633.  His 
brother  Sagamore  James  died  the  same 
year,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  their 
brother  Sagamore  George.  This  was 
one  year  after  the  city  fathers  of  Boston 
had  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  for  the  city.  By  an  act  of  Council 
in  1632,  it  was  "  Ordered,  That  the  necke 
of  lande  betwixt  Powder  Home  Hill  and 
Pullen  Poynte  shalle  belonge  to  Boston, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  ye  inhabitants  forever." 
Pullen  Poynte  was  the  original  name 
given  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  terri- 
tory now  lying  within  the  bounds  of  the 
present  town  of  Winthrop,  and  was  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  the  swift  tides 
of  the  narrow  channel  separating  the 
promontory  from  Deer  Island  often  ne- 
cessitated the  use  of  a  tow  rope  before 
the  heavy  fishing  smacks  could  effect  a 
passage.  The  channel  in  those  days  was 
deeper,  narrower,  and  navigable  for  larger 
craft  than  it  is  now,  and  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  this  dangerous  but  half-hidden 
entrance  to  the  harbor  was  resorted  to 
by  fishermen  long  before  the  settlement 
of  Boston.  It  certainly  served  as  a  very 
convenient  back  door  in  and  out  of  the 


harbor  during  the 
Revolution  and  the 
War  of  181 2  for 
Yankee  cruisers  and 
privateersmen,  who 
wanted  to  evade  the 
British  men-of-war 
in  the  harbor,  or 
surprise  a  convoy  in 
the  offing.  Through 
this  channel  the 
famous  Constitution 
once  slipped  to  raid 
the  high  seas. 

Wenepoykin,  or 
Sagamore  George, 
died  in  1684,  and  in 
1685  his  heirs  re- 
leased their  interest 
in  lands  now  within 
the  territory  of  Re- 
vere and  Winthrop  to 
some  of  the  princi- 
pal proprietors,  and 
in  this  process  earlier  deeds  were  recited, 
going  back  to  "  the  first  coming  of  the 
English."  Sagamore  George  was  some- 
times called  George  Rumney  Marsh,  and 
it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Chelsea  and  the  towns  of 
Revere  and  Winthrop  were  collectively 
long  known  as  Rumney  Marsh,  or  Num- 
ber Thirteen.  The  names  by  which  the 
three  sections  were  afterwards  known  were 
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respectively  Winnisimmet,  Rumney  Marsh, 
and  Pullen  Point.  By  the  enactment  of 
1632,  this  whole  territory  became  a  part 
of  the   town   of  Boston,    and   its   forests 
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and  meadows  appear  for  a  time  to  have 
been  held  in  common  by  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  although  the  wide  stretch  of  flats 
and  low-lying  marsh  between  the  Point 
and  East  Boston  was  thus  preserved  in 
the  same  year :  "  Ordered,  That  noe 
p'son  w'tsoever  shall  shoote  att  fowle 
upon  Pullen  Poynte  or  Noddle's  Island, 
but  that  the  said  plan  shall  be  reserved 
for  Jobe  Perkins  to  take  fowle  with  netts." 
Pullen  Point,  therefore,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  game  law  of  the  young 
colony.  Why  Jobe  Perkins  should  have 
been  thus  specially  favored  we  are  left  to 


Later  he  was  obliged  to  pay,  in  order  to 
retain  his  tenure  yearly  "  A  fatt  weather  a 
fatt  hogg  or  ten  pounds  in  money."  His 
neighbors  in  Boston  annoyed  him  consid- 
erably because  he  was  suspected  of  a 
leaning  toward  Episcopacy  and  royalty. 
He  was  also  the  first  purchaser  of  slaves 
in  New  England,  having  bought  them  in 
Boston  on  the  return  of  Captain  Pierce's 
expedition  to  the  Tortugas  in  1638.  In 
1645,  Maverick  extended  the  hospitalities 
of  his  little  island  stronghold  to  the  un- 
fortunate La  Tour,  after  his  fort  at  St. 
John  had  been  stormed  and  destroyed  by 


Entrance  to   Bartlett   Park. 


conjecture ;  there  is  no  record  of  any 
petition  or  payment  for  this  extraordinary 
privilege.  But  Jobe  Perkins  did  not  re- 
main in  the  enjoyment  of  his  monopoly 
very  long.  In  1633,  just  a  year  from 
the  time  he  received  the  grant,  "  Nod- 
dle's Island  was  granted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Maverick  to  enjoy  to  him  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever." 

Samuel  Maverick  was  evidently  a  man 
of  character  and  determination,  who  was 
ready  to  oppose  any  infringement  of  his 
rights,  for  he  erected  a  fortified  mansion 
with  artillery  to  defend  it,  and  entered 
into  comfortable  possession  and  authority. 


the  terrible  D'Aulnay,  and  his  heroic  wife 
had  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Here  the 
gloomy  chieftain  spent  the  winter,  prob- 
ably nursing  schemes  for  revenge.  A 
short  time  afterwards  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton persecuted  Maverick  for  his  Episco- 
palianism  with  such  severity  that  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  island  home  and 
take  refuge  in  New  Amsterdam,  where  he 
died.  Noddle's  Island  is  also  memora- 
ble in  history  as  having  been  the  place 
of  the  first  church  of  the  Baptists  in 
Massachusetts,  during  the  time  of  their 
persecution,  about  1660- 1670.  So  as 
to  escape  the  disadvantages  under  which 
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they  labored  in  Boston,  they  used  to 
meet  on  the  island  for  their  religious 
observances,  calling  themselves  "  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  at  Noddle's 
Island   in   New   England." 

To  return  to  the  mainland,  —  within 
about  five  years  the  whole  territory  was 
allotted  to  settlers.  Jobe  Perkins,  prob- 
ably disgusted  with  the  rescinding  of  his 
title,  removed  to  Ipswich  in  1633.  The 
first  entry  in  the  "  Booke  of  Possessions," 
kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants,  referring   to    the    parcelling  up  of 


General   William    F.    Bartlett. 

the  land  at   Pullen    Point,  is   under  date 
of  1634,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

"  1634,  Winthrop,  Deane,  Pullen  Point  about 
120  acres;  Mr.  Pierce  N.,  Bay  and  Fisher's  Cove 
W.,  Pullen  Pt.  S.,  Sea  E."  "Oct.  26,  1649. 
Bridget  and  Wm.  Pierce  grant  Mr.  Deane  Win- 
throp their  farm  at  Pullen   l't.,  about  IOO  a." 

At  the  same  time  it  records  a  smaller 
estate;  "Thomas  Buttolph  25  acres. 
Sea  N.  E.,  Mr.  Pierce  S.  E.,  Jas.  Pen 
N.  W.,  John  Webb  and  John  Oliver  S. 
W."  Of  these  last-named  grantees, 
John  Oliver  held  under  a  vote  passed 
Jan.  9,  1637,  forty  acres,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  fifty  acres. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  grants 
were    made    to     1  )eane    Winthrop    and 


others,  Edward  Gibbons  received  eighty 
acres,  Edward  Bayts  or  Bates,  fourteen, 
and  William  Brenton,  sixty  acres.  These 
were  men  of  standing  and  reputation  in 
the  community,  and  several  were  mem- 
bers of  the  government  and  officers  in 
the  military  force  of  the  colony.  James 
Bill  was  the  largest  landed  proprietor  on 
the  peninsula,  and  when  he  died  in 
165 7-8  he  left  to  his  sons,  James,  Jona- 
than, and  Joseph,  an  estate  of  some  four 
hundred  acres.  The  residences  of  both 
the  great  landowners  of  Pullen  Point, 
James  Bill  and  Deane  Winthrop,  are  still 
in  existence  as  habitable  dwellings.  The 
house  of  Deane  Winthrop  is  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to 
Revere  and  Point  Shirley.  There  are 
probably  not  many  older  houses  now  ex- 
isting in  New  England.  The  Winthrop 
house  was  erected  in  1649. 

Deane  Winthrop  was  the  sixth  son  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  and  was  born  at 
Groton,  England,  in  1623,  and  at  the 
time  of  this  first  allotment  he  was  a  boy 
at  school  in  England ;  it  was  not  until 
three  years  later  that,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  came  to  this  country.  He 
took  part  in  the  settlement  of  Groton,  on 
the  Merrimac,  so-called  after  his  birth- 
place ;  but  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  new  plantation  and  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, and  settled  down  on  his  farm  at 
Pullen  Point,  to  which  in  1649,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  records,  he  added  the 
farm  of  William  Pierce.  There  he  lived 
the  simple,  modest  life  of  a  farmer,  taking 
little  or  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  until 
1704,  when  he  died,  in  the  mansion  he 
had  built  and  occupied  for  over  fifty 
years,  upon  his  eighty-first  birthday.  He 
is  buried  in  the  old  burial  ground  at 
Revere. 

The  territory  known  as  Winnisimmet, 
Rumney  Marsh,  and  Pullen  Point  re- 
mained parts  of  Boston  until  1738-9, 
when,  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rumney  Marsh,  the  town  of  Chelsea 
was  incorporated.  In  1753,  Pullen  Point 
proper  changed  its  name  to  Point  Shirley, 
but  the  name  was  applied  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  peninsula  until  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  Boston  News-letter 
of  September  13,  1753.  thus  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  new  fishing  station 
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at  this  point  by  a 
number  of  promi- 
nent Boston  mer- 
chants : 

"  On  Saturday  last 
His  Excellency  the 
Governor  (Shirley)  did 
the  Proprietors  of  Pul- 
ling-Point  the  Honour 
of  dining  with  them 
at  said  Point,  where  a 
very  elegant  entertain- 
ment was  prepar'd  for 
him;  he  was  attended 
hither  by  the  Proprie- 
tor and  a  Number  of 
Gentlemen  of  Distinc- 
tion from  the  Town; 
he  was  saluted  with 
fifteen  Guns  from 
Castle   William    as   he 

went  down,  and  the  same  Number  when  he 
return'd;  and  was  receiv'd  at  the  Point  with  all 
the  Demonstrations  of  Joy  that  so  new  a  settle- 
ment was  capable  of.  His  Excellency  express'd 
great  Satisfaction  to  find  so  considerable  an 
Addition  to  that  valuable  Branch  of  Trade,  the 
Cod-Fishery,  and  hoped  the  Gentlemen  concern'd 
would  meet  with  such  success  as  to  make 
them  ample  Amends  for  so  noble  an  Under- 
taking. The  Proprietors,  after  having  leave 
from  his  Excellency,  gave  it  the  name  of  Point 
Shirley." 

We  may  imagine  the  rowing  galleys 
crowded  with  costumes  and  gay  uniforms, 
the  saluting  cannon  from  Castle  William, 
the  new  buildings  at  the  point  gay  with 
flags,  the  stately  courtesy  of  the  reception, 
the  ceremony  of  the  banquet,  the  abun- 
dance of  good  cheer,  the  loyal  and  gal- 
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lant  toasts  drank  in  huge  bumpers  of  port 
and  Madeira,  the  convivial  throngs  around 
the  huge  punch-bowls,  and  the  after- 
dinner  speeches  which  solicited  and 
accepted  the  honor  of  bestowing  the 
name  of  the  governor  on  the  new  estab- 
lishment. 


The   Eartlett   House. 

Point  Shirley,  thus  christened,  at  once 
became  an  aristocratic  summer  resort, 
and  a  large  number  of  fine  residences 
were  built,  a  church  constructed,  and  a 
minister  settled ;  but  the  fishery,  neg- 
lected in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  failed  to 
answer  the  hopes  even  of  the  least  san- 
guine of  its  projectors.  For  many  years, 
however,  Point  Shirley  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  many  of  the  first  families  of 
Boston  ;  and  a  letter  is  still  extant  writ- 
ten by  Edmund  Quincy,  Esq.,  and  di- 
rected : 

To  Mrs.  Gov.  Hancock, 
Per  Otis.  At  Point  Shirley, 

Via  Apple  Island. 

It  was  dated  Sept.  25,  1773  ;  and,  after 
congratulating  Mrs.  Hancock  on  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  illness  ot  a  son  who  had 
just  been,  after  the  custom  of  those  days, 
inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  ends  with 
the  usual  ceremonious  expressions  of 
esteem  and  friendly  messages  to  other 
residents  of  the  point. 

In  the  winter  of  1764,  the  first  In- 
oculation Hospital  was  established  at 
the  point,  with  another  at  Castle  William, 
during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox. 

In  May,  1776,  a  furious  naval  battle 
was  fought  in  the  Shirley  Gut  between 
the  British  vessels  and  the  Continental 
privateers,  Franklin  and  Ladx  Jl  rashzngto?i, 
which  were  stealing  out  of  Boston  Harbor 
through  the  gut  to  evade  the  British  fleet 
then  stationed  there,  when  the  former 
grounded  and  could  not  be  moved.  The 
British   were  on   the   alert,  and   the   two 
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vessels  were  attacked  by  a  flotilla  of 
boats  from  the  war  ships  outside.  The 
man-of-war  and  barges  were  heavily 
manned  and  fired  grape  and  langrel, 
and  were  answered  by  the  cannon  of  the 
Franklin,  loaded  with  musket  balls,  and 
the  swivels  of  the  Lady.  After  half  an 
hour  of  very  close  and  deadly  work  the 
attacking  party  retreated  and  the  cruisers 
proceeded  to  sea ;  but  Captain  Mugford, 
the  commander  of  the  Franklin,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  fall  during  the  fight.  The 
following  interesting  account  of  the  battle 
is  given  by  General  Artemas  Ward  in  a 


was  run  through  with  a  lance  while  he  was  cut- 
ting off  the  hands  of  the  pirates  as  they  were 
attempting  to  board  him,  and  it  is  said  that  with 
his  own  hands  he  cut  off  five  pairs  of  their's;  no 
other  man  was  either  killed  or  wounded  on  board 
the  Frankh  u.  These  are  all  the  particulars  which 
I  have  beei  able  to  collect,  as  but  one  man  has 
yet  come  up  from  the  schooner  this  morning. 
I  am  your  Excellency's  obedient  humble  servant, 
Artemas  Ward. 
To  General  Washington  : 

P.  S.  Mr.  Mugford  was  not  a  commissioned 
captain  of  the  Franklin  but  master,  and  as  the 
other  officers  had  left  the  schooner  he  took  the 
command. 

In  1839,  the  completion  of  a  toll-bridge 
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letter  to  General  Washington  preserved 
in  the  American  Archives,  4th  series, 
vol.  6,  page  582  : 

General  Ward  to  General  Washington. 

Sir: — I  am  to  inform  your  Excellency  that 
yesterday  afternoon  Captain  Mugford,  in  the 
armed  schooner  Franklin  fell  down  in  order  to  go 
out  on  a  cruise,  but  got  aground  near  Point 
Shirley,  in  the  evening  Major  Frazcr,  a  little 
armed  schooner,  went  down  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Franklin  and  anchored  not  far  from  her. 
About  midnight  a  number  of  sail  and  other  boats 
from  the  men-of-war  attacked  the  two  armed 
schooners;  the  people  on  board  Major  Frazer 
cut  their  cable  and  came  up.  Captain  Mugford 
was  very  fiercely  attacked  by  twelve  or  thirteen 
boats  full  of  men,  but  he  and  his  men  exerted 
themselves  with  remarkably  bravery,  beat  the 
enemy,  sunk  several  of  their  boats,  and  killed  a 
number  of  their  men;  or  it  is  supposed  they  lost 
sixty  or  seventy.  The  intrepid  Captain  Mugford 
fell  a  little  before  the  enemy  left  the  schooner,  he 


to  Breed's  Island,  which  twelve  years 
later  was  purchased  and  made  free  by  the 
City  of  Boston,  greatly  increased  the  facili- 
ties for  communication  between  the  city 
and  the  peninsula.  This  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  settlement,  and  several 
prominent  men,  among  them  George  B. 
Emerson,  a  cousin  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  eminent  himself  as  the  origi- 
nator of  our  normal  school  system  of  edu- 
cation, Judge  Edward  G.  Loring,  and  C. 
L.  Bartlett,  father  of  the  late  General 
William  F.  Bartlett,  purchased  large 
estates  which  have  since  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  developed. 

In  the  old  Bartlett  house,  the  home  of 
one  of  the  most  gallant  and  noble  soldiers 
of  the  Union,  General  William  Francis 
Bartlett,    Garibaldi,    the    great     liberator 
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and  creator  of  a  united  Italy,  was  once 
entertained.  This  was  many  years  before 
General  Bartlett  rose  to  distinction  in 
the  Union  army.  Garibaldi  was  then  the 
master  of  an  Italian  vessel  consigned  to 
Mr.  Bartlett,  the  general's  father,  and  he 
had  then  given  him  a  walking  stick,  which 
the  family  cherished  in  after  years  when 
Garibaldi  became  the  father  of  Italy.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  General  Bartlett  ob- 
tained six  months'  leave  of  absence  and 
visited  the  principal  places  in  Europe. 
While  in  Italy  he  was  an  honored  guest 
at  Garibaldi's  home  on  the  Island  of 
Caprera. 

William  Francis  Bartlett,  that  heroic 
soldier  of  the  National  army — how  he 
fought,  suffered,  and  forgave,  is  told  in  his 
memoir,  modestly  edited  by  Francis  W. 
Palfrey,  his  comrade.  The  soldier's  own 
diary  and  letters  mainly  tell  the  story. 
And  here  is  Whittier's  beautiful  testi- 
mony : 

"  A  soul  of  fire,  a  tender  heart 
Too  warm  for  hate,  he  knew 
The  generous  victor's  graceful  part, 
To  sheathe  the  sword  he  drew. 

"  Mourn,  Essex,  on  thy  sea-blown  shore, 
Thy  beautiful  and  brave, 
Whose  failing  hand  the  olive  bore, 
Whose  dying  lips  forgave." 

The  people  of  our  reunited  nation  may 
well  study  this  memoir  of  "  the  Bayard  of 
the  army,"  the  man  who  stood  forth  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Harvard  Memorial  and 
at  Lexington's  Gentennial,  and  spoke  for 
peace. 

Emerson's  old  homestead,  afterwards 
tenanted  by  Judge  Lowell  of  Boston,  is 
now,  together  with  the  adjoining  property 
of  Judge  Loring,  fast  becoming  settled 
by  a  colony  of  well-to-do  Boston  people. 


The  planting  done  here  years  ago  by  the 
author  of  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massa- 
chusetts "  was  well  done.  If  it  be  true 
that  "  whoever  plants  a  tree  wins  a  place 
in  paradise,"  George  B.  Emerson's  place 
is  surely  secured. 

In  May,  1846,  Chelsea  was  divided 
into  Chelsea  and  North  Chelsea,  and,  in 
1852,  the  town  of  Winthrop  was  incor- 
porated and  named  in  honor  of  Deane 
Winthrop. 

A  few  years  ago,  Winthrop  was  truth- 
fully described  thus  : 

"  It  is  beautifully  diversified,  with  hills  and 
meadows,  isthmuses  and  coves,  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  acres  in  area,  with  eight  miles  of 
beach.  Its  thousand  inhabitants  are  served  by 
the  narrow-gauge  railway,  diverging  from  the 
Boston,  Revere  Beach,  and  Lynn  Railroad  at 
Winthrop  lunction,  and  running  hourly  trains 
down  over  the  marshes  to  Great  Head  and  Point 


Geo.  B.  Emerson. 

Shirley,  stopping  at  every  street.  The  chief 
village  stands  on  the  pleasant,  high  ground  nearly 
midway  between  sea  and  harbor,  and  commands 
fine  views  in  either  direction,  on  one  side  to 
Nahant  and  Marblehead,  and  over  the  open 
ocean;  and  on  the  other  to  the  fortified  islands 
and  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton.  It  is  a  pretty  New 
England  hamlet,  without  a  touch  of  suburbanism, 
and  as  rural  and  simple  as  if  it  were  walled  in  by 
the  distant  hills  of  Berkshire.  Two  or  three 
country  stores,  a  bleak  town  hall,  two  comfortable 
wooden  churches,  a  few  dignified  and  emparked 
mansions,  and  several  score  of  neat,  embowered 
houses  of  the  yeomanrv  —  these  elements  compose 
the  familiar  picture,  the  same  here  as  in  hundreds 
of  other  places  in  these  six  Yankee  sovereignties. 
Within   short    cannon-shot    of  the    State    House, 
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and  overlooking  the  great  channel  of  commerce 
and  its  procession  of  ships,  remains  a  village  in 
which  Judd's  Margaret  might  find  herself  at 
home.  The  ghost  of  Governor  Winthrop,  flying 
from  Irish-Italian-Portuguese-Boston,  might  rest 
here  on  his  son's  summer  farm,  and  say,  '  What ! 
and  grown  so  little  in  a  quarter  of  a  millenium  !'  " 

Now,  however,  affairs  are  different  with 
Winthrop.  The  "  narrow-gauge  railway  " 
is  doing  its  work  as  a  developer,  and  the 
courageous  investors  who  risked  their 
capital  in  its  construction  begin  to  reap 
their  reward.  The  residents  of  the  new- 
born Winthrop  cannot  possibly  forget 
how  much  they  owe  to  the  Winthrop 
Shore  Railway  which  renders  their  fair 
peninsula  so  available  to  the  crowded, 
bustling  business  section  of  Boston  "  a 
short  cannon-shot"  distant;  for  only 
over  this  railway,  now  the  Boston,  Re- 
vere Reach,  &  Lynn  Railroad,  can  they 
reach  City  Hall  in  a  half  hour  from  Win- 
throp Centre. 

The  first  essential  of  rapid  transit  being 
assured,  Winthrop's  development  as  a 
residence  suburb  has  proceeded  apace. 
The  old  farms  have  been  cut  up  into 
building   lots ;     new    streets    have    been 


graded  and  are  lined  with  pleasant  cot- 
tages, where  a  few  years  ago  cattle 
grazed ;  and  a  large  tract  in  the  heart  of 
the  peninsula  has  been  dyked  and  made 
available  for  parks  and  residences.  All 
this  active  development  is  being  guided 
judiciously,  under  restraint  of  a  certain 
comfortable  conservatism  pervading  the 
air  of  Winthrop.  This  conservatism, 
perhaps  finding  ultra  expression  at  times, 
is  an  emanation  from  the  original  native 
residents,  the  "'yeomanry"  of  the  "neat, 
embowered  houses,"  who  can  easily  trace 
back  their  ancestral  titles  to  the  old 
colonial  days.  It  prevails  where  it  is 
most  effective,  in  the  town-meeting  ;  and 
it  is  valuable,  to  prevent  the  errors  of  ex- 
travagant appropriations  and  over-taxa- 
tion, too  common  errors  of  rapidly  grow- 
ing communities. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  growth  of 
Winthrop  since  1852,  which  is  very  note- 
worthy. A  few  figures  will  indicate  in 
what  particular  the  development  of  Win- 
throp as  a  summer  town  and  an  all-the- 
year- round  place  of  residence  has  been 
peculiar.     In  1852,  the  population  of  the 
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town  was  only  300  ;  to-day  it  is  over 
3,000  in  winter,  and  more  than  double 
that  in  the  summer  season.  In  1852, 
there  were  62  owners  of  real  estate  ;  in 
1892,  there  are  950;  and  the  valuation 
has  increased  from  $182,428  to  $3,7 75,- 
885,  while  the  percentage  of  debt  to 
valuation  has  decreased  since  1875  from 
.08  to  .014,  the  net  debt  being  to-day 
only  $56,487.  The  total  tax  in  1852  was 
$1,539,  and  it  has  in  40  years  merely  risen 
to  $48,692,  so  that  while  the  population 
has  increased  very  much,  especially  since 
1882,  the  debt  has  actually  decreased,  and 
the  percentage  of  debt  in  proportion  has 
decreased.  This  is  quite  a  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  experience  of  most  growing 
towns  and  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  the  residents  of  Winthrop.  It  should 
be  remarked  also  that  the  number  of 
property  owners  is  unusual  in  a  town  with 
a  population  of  3,000.  Winthrop  is  well 
provided  with  internal  activities  and  in- 


for  the  overplus  of  the  summer  months. 
The  Masonic  fraternity  support  a  local 
lodge,  and  since  1887,  there  has  been  in 
existence  a  successful  social  organization 
known  as  "The  Aphelions."  The  club 
is  comprised  of  residents  of  the  town,  and 
has  for  its  object  "  the  promotion  of  social 
intercourse  and  friendly  feeling,  and  the 
improvement  and  general  welfare  of 
Winthrop."  The  local  fire  department 
has  stations  located  at  the  Centre  and 
Winthrop  Beach,  and  has  met  all  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  The  town  is  thor- 
oughly lighted  by  electrics,  amply  sup- 
plied with  aqueduct  water,  and  a  thorough 
system  of  sewage  is  being  perfected.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year  another  stride  in 
progress  was  assured  by  the  organization 
of  the  Winthrop  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, which  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  en- 
courage the  planting  of  trees,  improving 
the  highways,  etc. 

Carriage-road  approaches  to  Winthrop 


A   Bit  of  Winthrop. 


terests,  although  the  majority  of  its 
townsmen  are  citizens  of  Boston,  inas- 
much as  their  business  interests  are  cen- 
tred here.  There  is  a  bright  and  newsy 
local  paper,  the  Winthrop  Visitor.  Schools 
are  in  proportion  to  the  population  and 
the  district  divisions  of  the  town.  There 
are  five  churches  of  different  denomina- 
tions to  meet  the  spiritual  demands  of 
the  community,  and  two  summer  chapels 


peninsula  are  by  way  of  East  Boston  and 
the  Junction  across  the  bridge,  or  by 
way  of  Revere  and  Beachmont  across 
Short  Beach.  The  Beach  barely  saves 
the  peninsula  from  being  an  island  :  on 
the  one  hand  at  high  tide  the  ocean 
breakers  beat  against  the  embankment 
of  the  road,  while  on  the  other  hand 
ripple  gently  the  head  waters  of  the 
creek  making  in  from  Boston  Harbor. 
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Among  the  railway  approaches  to  Win- 
throp  from  Boston,  the  most  direct  is  by 
way  of  the  Boston.  Revere  Beach,  & 
Lynn  Railroad,  the  journey  taking  about 
half  an  hour,  inclusive  of  a  short  ferry 
trip  across  Boston  Harbor  to  East 
Boston. 

At  Orient  Heights,  by  the  harbor  side, 
a  collection  of  pretty  new  villas  proclaims 
unmistakably  that  the  boundary  between 


islands   adown   the   far   reaches  of    Dor- 
chester Bay  to  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton. 

In  proceeding  eastward  toward  Point 
Shirley  from  the  Park  Section,  the  natural 


Dean  Winthrop's   House. 

the  tenement  districts  of  East  Boston  and 
the  cottage  districts  of  Winthrop  is 
passed. 

The  first  important  point  reached  is 
Winthrop  Centre,  where  whoever  would 
drive  or  stroll  around  Winthrop  peninsula 
should  debark.  The  station  is  midway 
between  the  Square  and  the  broad  Bart- 
lett  estate  on  the  harbor  side.  About 
the  Square  at  the  Centre,  the  old  things 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  preserved. 

On  the  harbor  side,  the  old  mansion 
of  the  Bartlett  family  is  now  flanked  on 
either  hand  by  picturesque  hamlets  of 
summer  cottages,  embowered  amid  the 
trees  and  shrubbery  of  the  broad  estate. 
Small  jetties  for  the  convenience  of  the 
owners  of  yachts  make  out  into  the  har- 
bor, and  when  the  tide  is  in,  there  could 
hardly  be  prettier  cruising  waters.  From 
here,  as  well  as  from  Great  Head,  there 
is  much  cruising  over  the  wide  reaches 
of  Boston  Harbor.  In  the  west  the  glit- 
tering dome  of  the  State  House,  sur- 
rounded by  clustering  spires,  is  chastened 
into  splendor  by  the  distance,  and  a  haze 
hangs  over  the  long  stretch  of  the  South 
Boston    peninsula,    with    vistas    between 


way  is  by  Washington 
Avenue,  along  which 
are  handsome  villas. 
The  outlook  between 
these  villas  off  across 
the  harbor  is  one  of 
which  one  could 
never  tire,  with  the 
stately  Blue  Hills  as 
an  abiding  back- 
ground of  the  varying  pictures.  At  the 
brow  of  the  hill  an  avenue  descends 
to  the  bridge,  and  you  encounter  the 
striking  view  of  Great  Head.  This  is 
the  loftiest  height  in  Winthrop  arid  the 
southern  boundary  of  Winthrop  Beach. 

Great  Head,  rechristened  Cottage  Hill, 
whose  bluff  resembles  Gay  Head  minus 
the  gay  coloring,  is  thickly  studded  on  its 
easy  slopes  toward  the  harbor  with 
houses,  many  of  them  beautiful.  Part 
are  summer  cottages,  part  "all-the-year- 
rounders."  The  proportion  of  perma- 
nent residents  to  summer  transients  in 
Winthrop  is  rapidly  increasing.  People 
with  heart  for  roughing  and  toughening 
experiences  are  learning  that  there  is 
health  even  on  the  wings  of  winter  gales 
when  they  come  pure  off  the  ocean,  and 
a  stimulus  in  the  companionship  of  great 
breakers,  which  make  at  you  on  the 
beach  with  menacing  dash  and  roar,  yet 
subside  gently  to  frothing  ripples  at  your 
feet. 

Crystal  Bay,  which  makes  into  Great 
Head  from  Boston  Harbor,  is  crossed  on 
a  pile  bridge  by  the  eastern  loop  of  the 
WTinthrop    &    Shore,  which    is    a    circuit 
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road,  of  single  track.  The  bay  is  also 
the  headquarters  of  the  Winthrop  Yacht 
Club.  Out  yet  beyond  the  Head  is 
Point  Shirley,  between  which  and  Deer 
Island  is  the  narrow,  deep  passage,  Shir- 
ley Gut. 

The  summer  residents  at  Winthrop  ir 
olden  days  invariably  resorted  to  the 
sheltered  dales  and  coves,  but  many  in 
these  present  days  have  adventurously 
pitched  their  abodes  along  the  crest  of 
Winthrop's  outer  beach,  where  the  ocean 
sports  at  will,  —  sometimes  in  its  rude 
moods  trespassing  on  front  yards,  spoil- 
ing flower-beds,  and  hanging  sea-weeds 
on  the  fences.  Along  a  mile  of  crescent- 
shaped  beach,  terminated  southward  by 
Great  Head  and  northward  by  Winthrop 
Highlands,  are  compactly  built  rows  of 
houses,  very  heterogeneous  in  character, 
varying  from  the  matched -board  bunga- 
low to  the  solid  and  dignified  villa,  fa- 
cing  the   sea   on  a   terraced  promenade, 


encircle  a  plateau  open  eastward  to  the 
ocean.  Handsome  nouses  are  here  in 
plenty,  though  trees  are  yet  rather 
scarce  ;  and  the  views  from  the  carriage 
roads  on  the  hills  draw  hither  numbers 
of  the  gay  turnouts  abounding  in  Win- 
throp during  the  height  of  the  season. 

Grover's  Cliff  is  the  outmost  bluff  of 
the  Highlands,  and  the  national  govern- 
ment has  wisely  secured  it  for  coast  de- 
fence purposes.  The  view  from  its  sum- 
mit well  repays  the  climbing.  Beneath 
you  lies  the  noble  bay,  half  encircled  by 
many  miles'  sweep  of  beach  and  crags, 
from  the  bluffs  of  Beachmont  to  the  ut- 
most point  of  rugged,  yet  lovely  Nahant. 
Miles  off,  in  the  very  hollow  of  the  semi- 
circle, sits  Lynn,  the  picturesque  city  by 
the  sea,  beautiful  with  its  backing  of  pine- 
clad  hills. 

At  the  summit  of  Grover's  Cliff  is  lo- 
cated the  picturesque  cottage  serving  as 
headquarters  of  the  government  officers 
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with  occasional  steps  leading  down  to 
the  beach.  Here  bloom  summer  gar- 
dens ;  here  are  fair  loungers  in  ham- 
mocks slung  under  deep,  shady  piazzas ; 
here  surf  bathing  by  day,  and  occasional 
illuminations  by  night. 

The  broad  slope  of  Winthrop  Beach 
terminates  northward  against  the  rocky 
shores  and  bold  bluffs  of  the  Highlands, 
the  most  recent  of  the  many  colonies  on 
Winthrop  peninsula.  Rising  sheer  from 
the  sea  beach,  its  highest  shore  bluffs  are 
terminals    of    rolling    hills    which    partly 


in  charge  of  the  new  coast  defences  at 
this  point.  The  plans  are  being  drawn 
for  the  system  of  forts,  artillery  parks, 
and  garrison  quarters  at  the  Headquarters 
of  the  United  States  Army  at  Washington 
and  at  the  office  of  the  Massachusetts 
Division  in  Boston,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Colonel  Mansfield.  The  local- 
ity selected  for  these  fortifications  is  pre- 
eminently the  best  in  which  to  place  guns 
for  keeping  a  hostile  fleet  out  of  range  of 
Boston.  Thirty-five  cannon  and  mortars 
are  to  be  placed  here.     These,  with  the 
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Main   Street  —  The   Highway  to   Boston. 

other  guns  on  the  heights  to  right  and  left, 
will  make  the  port  of  Boston  almost  im- 
pregnable to  any  enemy  appearing  in 
these  waters.  The  new  system  of  de- 
fence is  very  complete  in  its  details,  and 
will  include  137  guns.  Thirty-two  will  be 
mounted  on  Nahant  Point,  32  on  the  bluffs 
at  Deer  Island,  16  on  Peddock's  Island, 
and  about  20  others  located  at  various 
commanding  points  of  the  harbor  and  its 
mouth.  In  Winthrop  alone  upwards  of 
#1,500,000  will  be  spent,  and  the  works 
will  not  be  completed  within,  at  best,  five 
years.  Two  batteries  are  to  be  located  on 
the  low  land  behind  Winthrop  High- 
lands, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line 
of  railroad,  on  the  east  by  Somerset 
Avenue,  on  the  south  by  Revere  Street, 
and  on  the  west  by  Cherry  and  Taylor 
Streets.  The  work  on  the  first  of  these 
batteries  is  being  pushed  with  great  vigor 
and  is  of  a  very  interesting  nature.  Thus 
far,  all  the  stone,  gravel,  etc.,  used  in  the 
construction  is  being  found  on  the  land 
purchased,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  engineer 
to  have  this  battery  completed  within  the 
next  twelve  months,  with  possibly  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mounting  of  the  guns.  This 
battery,  the  first  of  the  series,  is  rectangu- 
lar in  form,  and  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
parapet  35  feet  high,  and  measuring  550 
feet  by  402  feet.  In  each  corner  of  this 
enclosure  is  sunk  a  pit,  two  of  which  are 
already  completed,  and  in  each  of  these 
pits  will  be  placed  four  monster  guns. 
These  guns  will  be  of  the  most  approved 
pattern,    ioj%    feet    long,    and    the    high 


embankment    in    front    will 
entirely  hide  them  from  the 
enemy.     The   firing  will  be 
done  by  signal,  and  an  ob- 
servation   station  will    have 
to  be  erected  on  the  bluff, 
and   the   guns   adjusted  ac- 
cording to  the  signals  sent. 
These    guns  can   be  varied 
in  elevation  from  45  degrees 
to    60    degrees ;     they    will 
throw  a  projectile  weighing 
850   pounds,  with  a  charge 
of  80  pounds  of  powder,  six 
miles,  which  will  fall  within 
a  rectangle  of  150  feet  longi- 
tudinally  [in   the   direction 
of  projection]    by    27    feet 
latitudinally   [at    right    angles    with    the 
flight].     As  a  shell  of  the  above  weight 
would    be    sufficient   to    go    through  the 
deck    and    even    through    the    hull  of  a 
man-of-war,    the    effectiveness    of    this 
modern    armament     is     at    once    appar- 
ent.    The  cost    of    these    guns  is  about 
$8,000  each,  making  a  total  cost  of  $280,- 
000  for  the  35  guns  for  the  two  batteries. 
The  cost  of  firing  the  guns  is  enormous, 
and  therefore  they  will  only  be  fired  when 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.     The  shell  will 
cost  about   $500   and   the  powder   some 
$50   more   for  each  charge  ;    should  the 
whole  35  be  discharged  at  the  same  time 
the    volley   would    cost    the    government 
$17,600.     Therefore  it  will  be  safe  to  say 
that  the  good  people  of   Winthrop  will 
not  be  disturbed   by  the  constant  firing 
of  these  guns. 

The   four   pits   in   the   rectangular  are 


S.  H.  Skelton's    House. 

connected  by  underground  passageways, 
and  in  the  centre  is  located  the  magazine. 
The  wall  of  the  magazine  and  subterra- 
nean passages  are  built  in  the  most  thor- 
ough   and   massive  manner  of   solid  con- 
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crete  some  ten  feet  thick  and  backed 
up  by  a  great  mound  of  earth.  It  is 
built  in  the  securest  place  in  the 
fort  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
shell  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  into  its 
depths.  As  it  is  behind  the  hill,  it  would 
also  be  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  ele- 
vate their  guns  to  such  an  extent  without 
working  disaster  to  their  vessels. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  this 
mortar  battery   the   second   one   will   be 
commenced.       On 
G  rover's     Cliff, 
about    three-quar- 
ters   of    a    mile 


of  the  fort,  he  will  sight  the  gun  and  fire. 
As  the  smoke  clears  away,  the  gun  will 
be  again  invisible,  being  dropped  down 
the  elevator  to  be  again  fed  with  the 
death-dealing   missiles. 

These  three  guns  will  cost  the  govern- 
ment $50,000  each  and  the  cost  of 
mounting  will  be  $225,000  each,  making 
a    total   cost   of  $675,000   for   the   three 


guns. 


The   suns  will  fire  a  shell  weigh- 


ing 


about  half  a  ton,  which  will  take 
some  400  pounds  of  powder  to 
project  it,  at  a  total  cost  of 
00  for  each  discharge.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  these  three 
guns  could  be  fired  as  rapidly 
as  they  could  be  loaded,  that 
is  once  every  ten  minutes,  the 
cost     to     the     government    for 


of  Winthrops    Railway  Stations. 


away,  will  be  located  the  horizontal  firing 
battery,  mounted  with  three  12 -inch  guns. 
These  guns  will  be  worked  almost 
entirely  by  machinery  and  will  be  loaded 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  when 
ready  for  firing  they  will  mount  to 
the  surface  on  an  hydraulic  elevator. 
The  shell,  weighing  800  pounds,  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  breach  from  the  maga- 
zine, followed  by  the  400  pounds  of  pow- 
der, and  the  charge  rammed  home  and 
the  breach  closed,  and  all  will  be  done 
by  machinery.  The  gun  now  being  ready 
for  firing,  the  signal  is  given  and  the  gun 
on  its  carriage  will  ascend  the  elevator 
well,  and  immediately  the  gunner  comes 
in  range  of  the  enemy,  over  the  parapet 


one  hour's  bombardment  would  be  $16,- 
500.  They  will  be  protected  by  a 
solid  wall  of  concrete,  forty  feet  thick, 
faced  with  twenty  feet  of  earth.  Ample 
protection  will  also  be  provided  for  sharp- 
shooters upon  the  walls  and  parapets,  by 
the  construction  of  pits  in  which  they 
can  operate  against  the  enemy  on  the 
shore.  The  batteries  will  also  be  sup- 
plied with  gatling-guns.  The  whole  of 
the  work  is  being  done  on  the  most  sci- 
entific principles,  and  nothing  that  inge- 
nuity can  suggest  will  be  omitted  in  the 
erection  of  these  forts. 

It  may  be  long  ere  these  works  are 
used  for  the  stern  purposes  of  war  ;  let  us 
trust  thev  will  never  be  thus  used.      Per- 
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Residence  of  0.    E.    Lewis. 

haps  for  this  nation  the  years  are  near, 

"  When  forever 
War's  dread  banner  shall  be  furled, 
And  the  angel  '  Peace  '  be  welcomed, 
Regent  o'er  a  happy  world." 

But  in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  the 
presence  of  a  military  garrison  adds 
greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the  place,  for 
a  garrison  town  is  proverbially  not  a  dull 
one. 

The  need  of  a  first-class  family  hotel  at 
Winthrop  has  been  met  in  the  enlarge- 
ment and  remodelling,  in  modern  style, 
of  the  Great  Head  Hotel,  with  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  best  establish- 
ments on  the  coast. 

Mount  Fairview,  the  loftiest  sum- 
mit  of   Winthrop    Highlands,   is  the 
hill   in  Winthrop   which    affords    the 
most     comprehensive     view     of    the 
Boston     region,  —  a     prospect     un- 
equalled on  the  whole  North  Shore. 
Eastward     the      sail-flecked     ocean, 
studded  near  the    harbor  with  reefs 
and    islands — the   Graves,   Brewster 
Islands,  the  greater  bearing  the  fam- 
ous   Boston    Light.       Southward    far 
against  the  horizon  appears  the  chain 
of    craggy    hills    which,    rising    from    the 
sea    at    Cohasset,    encompasses    the    vast 
alluvial     amphitheatre     wherein     are     set 
Boston  and  its  dependencies.     Along  the 
chain,    over    the    Blue    Hills    of   Milton ; 


thence  on  to  the  heights  of 
Roxbury,  Newton,  and  Ar- 
lington, over  the  hills  of 
Middlesex  and  Lynn  to  the 
outmost  point  where  Na- 
hant's  Pulpit  Rock  defies 
the  ocean  billows  —  along 
this  craggy  rampart  the  eye 
may  range ;  at  the  same 
time  witnessing  the  vast  ag- 
gregate of  human  habita- 
tions by  ocean,  harbor,  and 
inland,  far  and  near,  on  low- 
lands and  on  hills  —  masses 
of  buildings  from  out  which 
loom  smoking  chimneys, 
serene  spires,  dome,  monu- 
ment ;  these  masses  sundered 
by  wilderness  tracts  through 
which  dart  frequent  steam- 
ing railway  trains, — witness- 
ing all  this,  the  eye  beholds 
Boston ;  no  longer  the  city  set  on  three 
hills,  but  the  mighty  city  of  this  whole 
wide  amphitheatre,  the  city  numbering 
nearly  a  million  souls. 

In  no  city  in  America  does  suburban 
life  stand  for  so  much  as  in  Boston.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Boston 
would  be  the  second  largest  city  in 
America,  if  it  annexed  all  its  suburbs  as 
Chicago  has  done.  There  is  no  city  in 
the  world  which  can  boast  of  more  ac- 
cessible and  beautiful  suburbs.  The 
gilded  dome  of  the  State  House  is  the 
visible  centre  of  an  immense  community, 
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most  of  whose  interests  are  in  the  Bos- 
ton streets,  but  whose  homes  are  scat- 
tered for  miles  on  every  side.  These 
suburban  settlements,  encircling  the  great 
commercial  heart  of  New   England,   are 
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constantly  receiving  acces- 
sions of  thousands  migrating 
from  the  over-crowded  cen- 
tral districts  of  the  city, 
seeking  fresh  air  and  elbow 
room.  To  all  these  subur- 
banites healthfully  domiciled 
in  districts  essentially  rural, 
Boston  is  the  great  workshop 
and  forum.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  incalculable 
benefit  is  resulting  from  this 
suburban  development, 
which  is  relieving  the  con- 
gestion of  the  nether  world 
of  Boston.  It  is  a  process 
which  is  being  constantly 
stimulated  by  increasing 
facilities  for  rapid  transit. 
Every  work-day  morning,  the  incoming 
cars  from  suburban  districts  pour  into 
the  city  some  300,000  workers ;  while 
the  numbers  who  come  in  during  the  day 
for  errands  and  sight-seeing  make  the 
average  daily  total  over  400,000  people 
who  travel  from  suburbs  to  city  and  return. 
The  greater  Boston  has  lost  none  of  its 
integrity  and  coherence  by  its  expansion. 
The  suburbanites  are  no  less  Bostonians 
than  are  the  residents  of  Beacon  Hill. 
They  send  crowds  of  representatives  to 
the  entertainments  in  the  halls  and  thea- 
tres of  central  Boston.    When  in  Tremont 
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Residence  of  Nathaniel  C    Fowler,  Jr. 

Temple  Schurz  talks  of  Lincoln,  or  Curtis 
talks  of  Phillips,  people  of  the  suburbs  are 
there.  Joying  in  their  rural  home  life, 
they  yet  do  not  neglect  the  popular  gath- 
erings at  the  central  of  the  great  city  to 
which  they  also  count  themselves  as  be- 
longing. 

Thus  grows  the  New  England  metro- 
polis, a  great  unified  city,  a  worthy  super- 
structure upon  the  foundations  which 
John  Winthrop  and  his  associates  laid  so 
well  ;  and  among  the  many  quiet  and  at- 
tractive suburbs,  few  are  fairer  than  the 
town  called  Winthrop. 
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"  Out  he  goes  again,  this  time   higher  into  the  air  than   before. 


BLACK  BASS  FISHING   IN    NEW  ENGLAND. 

By   Charles  Frederick  Danforth. 


SEVERAL  years  past, 
the  tendency  of  the 
pleasure-pursuing 
rjjjtf!  public  to  seek  new  and 
quiet  scenes,  away  from  the 
thickly  peopled  places,  has  been  visibly  on 
the  increase.  In  no  region  are  the  beauties 
of  nature  more  fully  revealed,  and  no  where 
are  the  inducements  greater  to  those 
who  follow  the  pastime  of  angling,  than 
in  New  England,  the  paradise  of  the 
black  bass  fisherman.  There  are  many 
New  England  localities  abounding  in 
this  fish.  I  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
best.  In  Maine  there  are  many  fine  bass 
ponds  in  the  vicinity  of  Bangor ;  and 
Lake  Maranacook  at  Winthrop,  the  Bel- 
grade Ponds  at  Belgrade,  and  Highland 
Lake  at  Bridgton  are  all  good  waters. 
New  Hampshire  gives  us  Sunapee,  which 
cannot  be  excelled  for  fine  fishing.  In 
this  state  also  one  should  visit  Bear  Island 
and  "  the  Basin  "  in  Lake  Winnipiseogee, 
Smith's  Pond  at  Wolf  boro',  Milton  Three 
Ponds  at  Milton,  and  Jenness  Pond  in 
Northwood.  Lake  Champlain,  in  Ver- 
mont, affords  excellent  fishing.  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  banner  state,  however. 
The  bass  is  found  in  the  Charles  and 
Sudbury  Rivers ;  but  lake  and  pond  fish- 
ing are  the  rule  in  Massachusetts.  Bos- 
ton sportsmen  may  go  to  Lake  Quanna- 
powitt,  Wakefield,  and  to  Horn  Pond  in 
Woburn,  in  both  of  which  places  permits 
must  be  obtained  from  the  town  authori- 
ties. Then  there  are  Massapoag  Lake, 
Sharon,  Pearl  Lake,  Wrentham,  Punka- 
poag  Pond,  Canton,  Highland  Lake, 
South  Walpole,  and  Norroway  or  Great 
Pond  in  South  Braintree.  In  Essex 
County  there  are  Suntaug  Lake  in  Lynn- 
field,  and  Hood's  Pond  in  Topsfield  ;  in 
Middlesex  County  there  are  Lake  Walden 
at  Concord,  Sandy  Pond,  Lincoln,  Ma- 
gog Pond,  Acton  ;  Spot  Pond,  Stoneham  ; 
Lake  Cochituate,  South  Wayland ;  and 
Silver  Lake,  Wilmington.  In  southern 
Massachusetts,  near  the  Connecticut  line, 


one  may  visit  Chaubunagungamaug  Pond, 
or  Webster  Lake,  at  Webster,  and  Long 
Pond  at  Falmouth,  where  fine  fishing 
may  be  obtained.  Down  on  the  Cape, 
the  Mecca  of  the  Bay  State  fisherman, 
the  fishing  is  finer  for  bass  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  state.  There,  at  and 
near  Plymouth,  are  White  Island,  the 
best  of  all,  Big  and  Little  Heron,  Great 
South,  Long,  Bloody,  Mud,  Half-way,  and 
Gallows  ponds ;  there  is  Big  Sandy  Pond 
at  Centreville ;  while  still  further  down, 
at  Mashpee,  are  Peters,  Spectacle,  and 
Pimlico  ponds,  all  excellent  waters. 

Fishing  for  black  bass  is  one  of  the 
most  "  enterprising  "  of  all  sports.  Suc- 
cess is  greatly  enhanced  by  going  at  it  in 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  day. 

If  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  devotees  of  the  rod  and  reel  may  be 
taken,  the  black  bass  has  become  by 
common  acceptance  the  game  fish  of 
this  country.  To  catch  black  bass  a  man 
must  be  expert  and  experienced.  When 
one  has  a  battle  with  one  of  these  fish 
he  always  has  a  square  and  honest  fight, 
for  the  bass  never  gives  up.  It  takes  a 
good  fisherman,  and  makes  a  good  fisher- 
man, to  catch  black  bass ;  there  is  no 
better  angler  than  the  experienced  black 
bass  fisherman. 

The  season  opens  in  Massachusetts  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  and  from  then  until 
the  first  of  December  it  is  legal  to  take 
them  in  the  waters  of  the  state.  Fishing 
commences  in  New  Hampshire,  June 
15th;  in  Vermont,  June  1  st ;  in  Connec- 
ticut, June  10th.  ■  The  waters  of  Rhode 
Island  are  closed  until  July  15th;  while 
the  state  of  Maine  does  not  protect  the 
black  bass. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  a  paper  like  the 
present  to  enter  upon  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  the  species  of  black  bass.  There 
are  two,  and  only  two,  species  :  the  small - 
mouthed  (micropterus  dolomicn),  and 
the  large-mouthed  (micropterus  salmoi- 
des),  the   latter   generally  known   as   the 
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Oswego  bass.  The  small-mouth  is  by  far 
the  better  of  the  two,  and  is  the  one 
generally  met  with,  if  not  the  only  one 
found  in  this  section.  This  species  likes 
clean,  pure  water,  with  a  bottom  of  rocks, 
gravel,  or  clean  sand  and  long  fine  grass. 
He  is  seldom  found  on  a  mud  bottom, 
or  among  reeds  or  lily-pads,  unless 
obliged  to  go  there  for  food  or  some 
other  necessity.  In  lakes  and  ponds, 
after  spawning  on  the  shoals  or  along  the 
shores,  he  may  be  found  in  the  same 
localities  through  July,  then  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer  he  retires  to 
deeper  water,  visiting  the  shoals  and 
shores  at  night  and  morning  for  food. 
In  September,  look  for  him  on  the  shoals 
and  reefs,  where  he  stays  most  of  the 
day,  unless  in  shallow  water.  Later  in 
the  fall,  in  October  and  November,  these 
fish  begin  to  congregate  on  sunken  reefs 
and  around  logs  and  rocks  in  very  deep 
water  and  hibernate  and  lie  dormant. 

In  feeding  they  swim  in  schools.  They 
are  very  whimsical  as  regards  their  food ; 
a  bait  that  will  take  them  well  to-day  will 
be  respectfully  declined  on  the  morrow. 
It  often  happens  that  the  same  kind  of 
bait  will  readily  be  seized  for  several 
days  running,  and  then  they  will  sud- 
denly shut  down  on  it  and  take  another. 
Sometimes  they  will  grab  anything  offered 
them,  at  others  they  lay  hold  of  the  lure 
simply  to  play  with  it ;  and  the  funny 
part  of  it  is  that  this  propensity  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  individual,  but  all 
appear  to  be  actuated  by  ]the  same  spirit. 
They  do  not  always  take  a  bait  at  once 
or  let  it  severely  alone,  but  often  bite 
gingerly,  laying  hold  of  a  minnow  by  the 
head,  a  frog  by  the  leg,  or  a  cray-fish  by 
the  tail,  and,  rushing  around,  make  a 
great  fuss,  giving  you  every  reason  to 
believe  you  have  them  hooked  securely, 
until  you  strike,  when  to  your  chagrin 
they  will  break  water  and  spit  out  the 
bait,  while  your  leader  and  bare  hook  go 
up  into  the  air  like  the  lash  of  a  coach- 
man's whip. 

The  morning  hours,  say  from  seven 
until  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  late  after- 
noon and  early  evening  from  four  o'clock 
until  dusk,  are  the  best  times  for  catch- 
ing bass,  and  the  poorest  time  of  day  is 
from  noon  until  three  o'clock.     You  may 


fish  in  nearly  any  wind  with  fair  pros- 
pects of  success,  unless  it  blows  straight 
from  the  north.  When  this  is  the  case, 
unjoint  and  go  home. 

The  average  weight  of  the  small- 
mouthed  black  bass  is  from  two  to  four 
pounds.  A  two-and-a-half  pound  fish 
will  measure  fifteen  inches  in  length. 
Large  fish  are  not  the  athletes  that  their 
smaller  brethren  are  when  hooked,  and 
those  of  medium  weight  are  the  gamiest 
on  the  rod. 

It  often  occurs  that  you  catch  a  lot  of 
bass,  nearly  every  one  of  which  is  of  dif- 
ferent color  from  the  others,  from  chrome 
green  to  almost  black.  Some  are  spotted, 
others  barred.  One  should  make  use  of 
this  knowledge  in  still  fishing.  If  you 
catch  four  or  five  fish  of  the  same  rela- 
tive color,  in  certain  places  and  under 
certain  conditions,  go  for  them  in  such 
places  and  under  such  conditions,  for 
then  they  are  lying  quiet  and  you  must 
hunt  for  them.  But  should  you  get  a 
light  one,  then  a  dark  one,  then  one  of 
still  another  color,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  roving,  and  then  keep 
quiet  and  let  them  find  you.  This  be- 
cause of  the  well-known  fact  that  bass, 
like  trout  and  other  fish,  take  upon  their 
exterior  the  hues  of  the  locality  they 
inhabit.  Thus  a  bass  that  frequents  a 
sandy  bottom  will  be  light,  a  muddy  bot- 
tom will  yield  dark  bass,  and  so  on. 

The  method  par  excellence  of  bass 
fishing  is  with  the  artificial  fly.  For  this 
fishing  use  a  rod  ten  or  eleven  feet  in 
length,  weighing  from  eight  to  eleven 
ounces.  The  rod  may  be  whipped  with 
either  rings  or  standing  guides,  just  as 
one  prefers,  and  the  reel  seat  should  be 
behind  the  hand  on  the  extreme  but  of 
the  rod.  Use  a  good  ordinary  click  reel 
of  any  make  one  prefers,  containing  fifty 
yards  of  enamelled,  waterproof,  braided 
silk  line,  tapered,  of  either  a  pale  yellow, 
green,  or  dull  brown  color.  An  E  or  an 
F  are  about  the  right  sizes,  the  E  line 
having  the  larger  taper  and  throwing  the 
fly  better.  Use  a  two-yard  leader,  made 
of  round  creamy  gut,  with  two  loops,  for 
attaching  the  "  droppers "  or  "bob" 
flies,  —  these,  with  the  "stretcher"  or 
"  tail  "  fly,  —  three  in  all,  being  as  large 
a  number  as  should  be  used  in  casting. 
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The  flies  used  in  casting  for  bass  are 
considerably  larger  than  those  used  in 
trout  fishing,  the  average  being  tied  on 
Sproat  hooks,  sizes  i,  2,  3,  and  4.  These 
flies  may  be  tied  on  double  hooks,  if  one 
chooses,  same  as  some  of  Forrest's  sal- 
mon flies ;  and  while  one  is  as  good  as 
another  after  laying  hold  of  a  fish,  the 
double  hook  merely  increases  the  chance 
of  hooking. 

This  style  of  fishing  is  practised  in 
both  ponds  and  streams,  the  better  places 
in  the  former  being  the  outfalls  of  streams, 
rocky  patches  and  banks,  reefs  and  sand- 
bars, edges  of  reed  beds  and  sloping 
shores,  where  without  being  shallow  the 
water  is  not  too  deep  for  the  bottom  to 
be  seen.  In  rivers  and  streams,  moder- 
ately rapid  runs  are  among  the  more 
desirable  places,  as  are  all  rapid  waters 
of  medium  depth  carrying  a  brisk  ripple 
or  curl,  pools  with  a  sharp  current  through 
them,  and  eddies. 

The  better  way  of  fishing  brooks  and 
rivers  (with  flies)  is  down  and  across  the 
current,  beginning  under  the  further 
bank  and  ending  under  the  near  one. 
Another  good  way  of  capturing  the  bass 
is  by  trolling  with  flies.  For  this  a  bait 
rod  is  required,  nine  to  eleven  feet  long, 
weighing  thirteen  ounces,  mounted  with 
standing  guides ;  and  this  rod  should  be 
stiff  enough  to  stand  the  pull  occasioned 
by  one  hundred  feet  or  more  of  line 
dragging  in  the  water.  Use  a  multiply- 
ing reel,  containing  fifty  yards  of  level 
line,  size  E,  a  four-yard  leader  with  three 
loops  for  attaching  dropper  flies.  There 
should  be  a  swivel  where  the  leader  joins 
the  line,  and  another  in  the  middle  of 
the  leader.  For  sinkers  use  two  B  shot, 
putting  them  on  the  leader  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  end,  and  putting  the 
flies  an  equal  distance  apart.  The  flies 
should  be  larger  and  more  gaudy  in  col- 
oring than  those  used  in  casting,  and 
may  be  tied  on  either  single  or  double 
hooks,  sizes  1,  1-0,  2—0,  3-0.  The 
bodies,  which  should  be  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  largest 
place,  should  not  be  covered  with  hackle, 
the  latter  being  best  on  the  head  of  the 
fly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
troll  along  shore,  and  near  sunken  reefs, 


logs,  and  rocks.  Let  your  flies  sink  a 
little  below  the  surface.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  boat  must  be  rowed  slowly. 
Later,  when  the  fish  have  taken  to  deep 
water,  add  one  or  two  more  buckshot  to 
the  leader,  so  the  flies  will  be  nearer 
bottom. 

One  of  the  most  successful,  and  next 
to  fly-fishing  undoubtedly  the  next  neat- 
est method,  requiring  considerable  skill, 
is  minnow-casting.  The  rod  for  this 
should  be  eight  and  a  half  feet  long, 
weigh  ten  ounces,  and  be  equipped  with 
standing  guides,  and  a  light,  medium 
sized,  very  free  running,  multiplying  reel, 
containing  seventy-five  yards  of  level  line, 
sizes  D  or  E.  The  angler  grasps  the  rod 
immediately  below  the  reel  with  the  right 
hand,  the  reel  seat  being  above  the  grasp, 
placing  the  thumb  so  it  will  rest  lightly 
but  firmly  upon  the  spool,  to  control  the 
rendering  of  the  line.  The  minnow  is 
reeled  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  rod,  the 
weight  of  the  bait  and  impetus  given  by 
the  cast  causing  the  line  to  run  out  from 
the  reel  until  it  is  checked  by  the  thumb, 
just  at  the  time  the  bait  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  aim  should  be 
to  drop  the  minnow  as  gently  as  possible 
into  the  water  where  the  bass  is  supposed 
to  be.  To  accomplish  this  the  minnow 
must  be  swung  off  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion, while  the  rod  is  nearly  upright,  the 
latter  being  rapidly  and  evenly  depressed 
as  the  minnow  carries  out  the  line,  the 
object  being  to  keep  it  almost  taut  with- 
out checking  the  onward  course  of  the 
bait.  If  the  bait  is  not  taken,  let  it  fall 
back  toward  you,  recover,  and  cast  ag-un. 
In  casting  in  lakes  and  ponds,  keep  the 
boat  in  the  deeper  water  and  cast  in 
shore  toward  the  shallows  on  which  the 
fish  are  found.  In  stream  fishing,  wade 
the  stream,  and  throw  into  riffles,  pools, 
and  eddies.  In  pools,  under  dams  and 
in  bends,  fish  from  the  bank.  LTse  me- 
dium sized  minnows,  three  or  four  inches 
long.  The  shiner  is  the  best  bait,  the 
red-finned  preferred,  and  the  chub,  roach, 
and  dace  stand  next.  Hook  them  through 
the  lips. 

Trolling  with  the  spoon  hook  is  prac- 
tised by  all  anglers,  and  is  a  good  and 
often  profitable  method.  The  beginner 
may  commence  with  a  braided  cotton  or 
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linen  hand  line  a  hundred  or  more  feet 
long.  Eventually,  trolling  with  the  rod  is 
taken  up.  For  this  purpose  use  a  stout, 
stiff  rod  not  over  eight  or  ten  feet  long, 
mounted  with  standing  guides  and  a  mul- 
tiplying reel  containing  fifty  yards  of 
level  line,  size  E.  To  the  end  of  this 
attach  a  swivel  and  a  spoon.  The  Skin- 
ner spoon  has  no  superior.  Use  num- 
bers 5  and  6  where  the  fish  run  large, 
and  numbers  3  and  4  for  smaller  fish. 
In  this  mode  of  fishing,  as  in  trolling 
with  flies,  the  angler  should  sit  facing  the 
stern  of  the  boat. 

Trolling  with  what  is  known  as  a 
"  minnow  gang,"  which  consists  of  two  or 
three  or  even  more  sets  of  treble  hooks, 
and  often  a  number  of  smaller  hooks  to 
play  around  the  outside,  is  a  most  mur- 
derous method,  avoided  by  all  true 
anglers ;  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. 

We  now  pass  to  a  method  called 
"  skittering,"  and  while  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  Simon-pure  "  skittering  "  of  our 
grandfathers,  it  savors  much  of  it.  An 
ordinary  bait  rod  may  be  used,  the  same 
as  is  described  for  trolling  with  flies ;  or 
if  one  prefers  let  him  use  a  light  bamboo 
"pickerel  pole,"  fifteen  feet  in  length,  if 
his  physique  will  stand  it.  Either  should 
be  equipped  with  large  standing  guides, 
and  a  click  reel  with  a  large  drum,  hold- 
ing sixty  yards  of  level  line,  size  E,  a 
two-yard  leader,  connected  with  the  line 
by  a  swivel,  and  a  good  sized  hook  — 
baiting  with  a  medium  sized  frog  or  min- 
now, either  of  which  may  be  hooked 
through  the  lips.  As  the  boat  moves 
very  slowly  over  the  fishing  ground,  cast 
your  bait  over  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
letting  out  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  line. 
Then  draw  the  bait  gently  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  toward  you,  just  as 
far  as  the  backward  motion  of  the  rod 
will  allow.  As  the  boat  moves  forward, 
advance  the  tip  of  your  rod  into  an 
almost  horizontal  position,  letting  the 
bait  settle  in  the  water  or  do  a  little  ex- 
ploring on  its  own  hook  ;  then  slow  up  a 
little  and  draw  the  bait  toward  you  as 
before.     Sit  facing  the  stern. 

Still  or  bait  fishing  is  a  method  re- 
sorted to  by  the  majority  of  black  bass 
anglers.     It   is,  as   a   rule,  more   prolific 


and  more  feasible  than  any  of  the  others 
mentioned,  and,  therefore,  the  most 
popular.  A  very  excellent  rod  for  this 
purpose  is  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven  feet  in 
length,  as  many  ounces  in  weight,  rather 
stiff,  equipped  with  standing  guides,  and 
a  three-ringed  top  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tip.  Another  is  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
length,  weighing  from  seven  to  nine 
ounces,  and  furnished  with  similar  mount- 
ings. The  location  of  the  reel  seat  in 
bait  rods  is  almost  always  above  the 
grasp,  and  all  rods  of  this  class  are  in- 
variably made  this  way  unless  otherwise 
ordered.  The  best  reel  that  can  be 
used  is  what  is  known  as  the  English  reel, 
being  light  and  compact,  having  black 
rubber  disks  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  very  narrow  drum  about  an  inch  in 
width.  On  account  of  its  great  circum- 
ference and  narrow  drum,  it  is  capable  of 
taking  up  line  very  rapidly,  being  nearly 
the  equal  of  the  average  multiplier  in  this 
respect.  The  handle  is  impaled  direct 
to  the  disk,  thereby  doing  away  with  the 
weight  of  a  crank  and  preventing  any 
possible  fouling  of  the  line.  The  reel 
should  hold  fifty  yards  of  waterproof 
braided  silk  level  line,  size  F,  leader  of 
round  mist-colored  gut,  two  yards  in 
length,  and  have  two  loops  for  hooks, 
same  as  for  bob-flies.  Attach  as  many 
No.  4  (duck)  shot  here  and  there,  by 
splitting  them  in  the  centre  and  pinching 
them  upon  the  leader  with  a  pair  of 
pliers,  as  are  necessary  to  sink  it  prop- 
erly. 

As  regards  hooks,  there  are  so  many 
to  choose  from  that  each  one  may  suit 
his  own  peculiar  fancy.  The  Limerick 
hook  went  out  of  date  years  ago  ;  the 
Kirby  and  Aberdeen  have  taken  its  place. 
The  Kendal  sneck  with  a  Kirby  bend  is 
an  excellent  hook  ;  but  one  invented  by 
H.  Cholmondeley  Pennell,  Esq.,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  and  known  here  as  the 
"  Pennell "  hook,  cannot  be  too  highly 
indorsed.  Constructed  of  the  best  forged 
steel,  finely  tempered,  pointed,  barbed, 
and  Japanned,  never  breaking,  they  are 
the  best  by  all  odds  for  wear  and  sure 
hooking.  Formerly  they  could  not  be 
had  in  this  country,  but  may  now  be  pur- 
chased in  the  tackle  shops.  All  hooks 
should   be  ganged  upon  round  mist-col- 
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ored  gut  and  whipped  with  crimson  silk. 
Use  one,  two,  or  three  hooks  on  your 
leader  at  a  time,  as  abundance  of  fish 
and  fancy  may  dictate,  putting  on  various 
baits  as  the  fastidiousness  of  the  bass 
requires.  All  flies  should  be  "  rein- 
forced"  or  tied  with  "helpers,"  that  is 
doubling  the  gut  at  the  head,  thus  pre- 
cluding in  a  great  measure  the  liability 
of  snapping  off.  The  position  of  the 
reel  on  the  rod  must  always  be  under- 
neath, on  a  line  with  the  guides.  The 
weight  of  it  naturally  takes  it  under  the 
rod,  where  it  balances  more  evenly  and 
can  be  better  and  more  steadily  held. 
When  guides  are  used  on  rods,  get  the 
German  silver,  two-ring  "  Providence  " 
guide,  and  use  three-ringed  tops  on  tips ; 
both  are  light  and  durable  and  will  not 
rust.  How  rings  and  keepers  have  been 
endured  so  long  is  a  mystery.  Never  use 
drawn  gut,  nor  gimp,  the  latter  being 
better  known  as  piano  wire.  Should 
your  line  need  protection  against  the 
teeth  of  any  fish,  make  use  of  a  bit  of 
silver  or  copper  wire.  Cover  all  lead 
sinkers  with  green  varnish,  made  by  dis- 
solving dark  green  sealing  wax  in  spirits 
of  wine  to  about  the  consistency  of  ma- 
ple syrup. 

Practise  casting  with  either  hand, 
thereby  relieving  the  arms  much.  A 
square  ring  of  India  rubber  slipped  half 
way  down  the  butt  of  a  rod  will  turn  off 
the  rain  drippings  and  prevent  them 
running  up  the  sleeve.  Have  a  disgorger 
to  remove  hooks  from  the  gullet  of  any 
fish.  A  baiting  needle  also  comes  handy. 
Your  landing  net  should  be  made  of  silk 
or  braided  linen,  with  meshes  one  inch 
square,  —  and  the  silk  waterproof  net  is 
the  best. 

In  fishing  lakes  and  ponds  use  a  sound- 
ing line,  with  knots  every  fathom  or  less 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  readily, 
and  a  lead  sinker  weighing  about  a 
pound,  the  latter  being  egg-shaped  to 
prevent  it  catching  in  the  rocks.  Use 
brass  swivels  exclusively.  They  will  not 
break  or  rust,  thereby  rotting  the  line  at 
the  point  of  contact  with  it. 

As  regards  baits  :  —  Fresh  water  min- 
nows or  "  shiners,"  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  those  having  red  fins  preferred, 
small    yellow    perch,    roach,    dace,    and 


barbel  (about  three  or  four  inches  in 
length),  goldfish,  if  one  can  stand  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  apiece  for  them,  and  salt 
water  minnows,  often  known  as  "  fryers,  " 
"  minnums,"  or  "  tommy-cods,  "  form 
a  good  list  of  live  fish  baits.  They 
should  be  attached  through  the  lips  or 
back,  hooking  into  the  skin  beside  the 
dorsal  fin,  from  behind,  forward,  taking 
pains  not  to  touch  the  backbone,  —  else 
the  fish  will  speedily  die.  Among  other 
auxiliaries  for  the  capture  of  the  bass  are 
helgramites  or  "  dobsons,"  purchasable 
at  many  of  the  tackle  stores  during  the 
bass  season ;  these  are  very  useful  on 
sandy  bottoms  and  should  be  impaled  on 
the  hook  through  the  body  lengthwise  or 
just  in  the  rear  of  the  cap  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  also  from  behind  forward. 
Others  that  may  be  mentioned  are  small 
green  frogs,  hooking  through  the  back, 
leg,  or  lips  ;  cray-fish  or  craw-fish,  hook- 
ing through  the  tail  from  underneath 
upward  ;  shrimps,  putting  on  through  the 
body  lengthwise,  covering  the  barb  with 
the  head ;  crickets,  especially  good  in 
September,  affixing  in  the  same  way  as 
shrimp  or  hooking  under  the  throat  latch  ; 
grasshoppers,  through  the  body  length- 
wise or  crosswise  ;  angle  worms,  as  fancy 
dictates  ;  wasps,  same  as  crickets  ;  cater- 
pillars (which  the  Palmer  fly  imitates), 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  first  one  length- 
wise, then  one  crosswise,  then  another 
lengthwise.  It  is  needless  to  remove  the 
claws  from  a  cray-fish,  or  the  legs  and 
wings  from  a  grasshopper.  If  the  larvae 
of  the  caddis  worm  or  dragon-fly,  better 
known  as  the  "  devil's  darning  needle," 
is  obtainable,  get  it  by  all  means,  as  no 
better  bait  exists  than  this.  Go  to  the 
fishing  grounds  with  as  great  a  variety  as 
you  can  get  together,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  able  to  cater  to  the  taste  of  this 
exceedingly  eccentric  fish.  One  can 
easily  facilitate  the  prospects  of  a  day's 
fishing  by  "  baiting  up "  one  or  two 
places.  To  this  end  use  ground  bait 
just  before  fishing,  or  throwing  overboard 
dead  cray-fish  or  minnows,  a  handful  of 
unscoured  worms,  or  some  mud  balls  as 
large  as  a  goose  egg,  containing  bran  and 
pollard,  well  worked  together.  Sink  a 
beeve's  head  or  a  large  glass  jar  contain- 
ing a  dozen   minnows,  with   muslin   tied 
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over  the  top  ;  attach  a  line  and  buoy  and 
leave  it  a  couple  of  days.  Joint  up  your 
rods  and  get  all  your  tackle  ready  to  fish 
while  ashore.  Talk  as  much  as  you  wish, 
not  too  loud,  but  avoid  noise  from  any 
cause  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

When  a  black  bass  is  hooked,  the  only 
way  you  can  judge  of  his  movements  and 
intentions  is  by  the  sense  of  feeling 
exerted  through  the  rod  and  line,  and  by 
watching  the  line  at  its  point  of  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  water,  —  from 
which  point  never  remove  your  eye  until 
he  is  brought  safely  to  bag.  He  will  re- 
sort to  every  means  in  his  power  to  get 
rid  of  the  remorseless  steel,  sometimes 
breaking  water  four  or  five  times.  When 
a  fish  is  seen  to  be  making  pell-mell  for 
the  surface,  and  is  bound  to  get  there  no 
matter  what  happens,  he  can  often  be 
checked,  just  before  he  breaks  water,  by 
moving  the  rod  quickly  and  steadily  to 
the  right  or  left,  keeping  a  taut  line,  of 
course,  all  the  while ;  but,  should  this 
not  succeed  and  he  breaks  water  in  spite 
of  you,  lower  the  point  of  the  rod  a  little, 
otherwise  it  may  be  smashed.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  this,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
throw  his  weight  and  bring  the  whole 
force  of  his  jump  to  bear  on  the  straight 
taut  line  or  fall  back  on  the  taut  line,  — 
either  of  which  is  extremely  liable  to 
produce  the  result  spoken  of.  If  you  get 
a  strike  when  trolling,  keep  the  line  taut 
and  the  boat  in  motion,  slackening  its 
speed  somewhat,  of  course,  for  give  him 
but  a  few  inches  of  slack,  and  up  he  goes 
into  the  air  like  a  rocket  and  is  gone. 
But  if  held  fast,  simply  keep  cool,  taking 
plenty  of  time  to  reel  him  in ;  there  are 
five  fish  lost  by  reeling  them  too  fast, 
where  one  is  lost  by  slow  reeling.  Always 
keep  a  fish  on  the  bend  or  spring  of  the 
rod,  and  never  let  him  run  away  with  the 
line  if  it  can  be  helped,  nor  give  him  an 
inch  of  line  he  does  not  fight  for.  Do 
not  attempt  to  bring  him  to  net  until  he 
is  exhausted,  as  the  final  flop  often  proves 
fatal  to  securing  your  fish.  Return  all 
fish  of  less  than  a  pound  weight  to  the 
water  with  as  little  injury  as  possible. 

If  you  now  know  where  and  how  to 
catch  the  bass,  a  word  or  two  regarding 
the  cuisine  may  not  come  amiss.  Break 
their  necks  as  soon  as  caught,  and  keep 


in  a  cool  place  during  the  day.  Large 
fish  of  three  pounds  and  over  should  be 
scaled,  and  may  then  be  stuffed  and 
baked.  Make  the  dressing  the  same  as 
that  for  turkey  or  bluefish,  putting  a 
whole  onion  inside,  if  desired,  and  using 
plenty  of  English  thyme  and  parsley. 
Bake  slowly  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours,  until  well  browned,  basting  fre- 
quently. Garnish  the  dish  with  sword 
ferns.  Serve  with  the  head  and  tail 
attached,  and  prop  the  fish  up  with 
skewers  straight  on  his  belly  on  the  plat- 
ter. Carve  by  splitting  straight  down  the 
back  lengthwise,  inserting  the  knife  just 
forward  and  beside  the  first  dorsal  fin. 
Serve  with  brown  gravy.  Fish  of  medium 
size  should  be  skinned,  removing  at  the 
same  time  the  head,  tail,  and  all  the  fins. 
Sew  three  or  four  in  a  bag  made  of  white 
cotton  cloth,  the  same  as  is  used  for  boil- 
ing halibut,  place  in  boiling  hot  water 
until  done,  then  serve  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  either  mint,  drawn  butter,  or 
egg  sauce.  Nothing  excels  fish  cooked 
in  this  manner,  and  eaten  with  no  other 
condiment  than  a  pinch  of  salt  and  the 
squeeze  of  a  lemon.  Dress  small  fish  of 
a  pound  weight  the  same  as  the  latter, 
and  fry  in  butter,  pork,  Indian  meal,  or 
cracker  crumbs  until  brown.  Serve  with 
French  fried  potatoes  and  English  Chutney 
sauce. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  became  a 
devotee  of  black  bass  fishing,  and  I  can 
cheerfully  say,  after  having  followed 
angling  as  a  pastime  for  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  that  I  accord  the  palm 
to  the  bass  as  the  chief  of  all  the  game 
fish  of  this  country.  The  trout  is  the 
prettiest  fish  to  look  at  that  swims,  and 
the  most  beautiful  creature  in  form,  color, 
and  motion  that  can  be  imagined  ;  the  sal- 
mon when  fresh  run  from  the  sea  is  the 
finest  existing  model  of  marine  architec- 
ture ;  but  the  black  bass,  with  his  coat 
of  mail,  is  the  hero  whose  superior  bravery 
and  valor  none  can  deny.  It  is  this 
doughty  warrior  whose  hard  fought  bat- 
tles warm  the  cockles  of  the  angler's 
heart,  and  stand  pre-eminent  among  all 
our  recollections  of  the  finny  tribe.  The 
salmon  is  king  and  the  brook  trout  a 
prince,  but  the  black  bass  is  the  "  noblest 
Roman    of    them    all."      I    "firmly    and 
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potently  believe  "  that  if  it  ever  comes  to 
a  survival  of  the  fittest,  this  tireless  fighter, 
cunning  strategist,  and  "hustler,"  ever 
fruitful  in  resources  to  balk  the  most 
skilful  efforts  for  his  capture,  the  small- 
mouthed  black  bass  will  answer  to  roll- 
call  after  every  other  fish  has  vanished 
from  the  waters,  and  his  epitaph  should 
ever  be,  "  He  died  game." 

Well  do  I  remember  a  struggle  three 
seasons  since  with  one  of  these  selfsame 
"  knights  in  Lincoln  green."  'Twas  a 
beautiful  summer  morning,  and  I  had 
arrived  at  a  favorite  reef  ere  the  sun 
was  an  hour  high  or  the  blue  smoke  was 
curling  above  the  cottage  tops.  I  was 
armed  with  a  Leonard  eleven  ounce 
"  split  bamboo,"  and  had  cast  my  fly,  a 
large  scarlet  ibis,  upon  the  slightly  ruffled 
surface  of  the  water  when  it  was  taken 
with  a  rush,  splash,  and  dash,  which  made 
my  blood  tingle.  What  a  jump  !  How 
that  reel  sang  as  he  took  out  the  line, 
five,  ten,  fifteen  —  twenty  yards  !  Will 
he  never  stop?  Ah!  he  is  checked, — 
and  as  I  feel  him  gently,  and  find  to  my 
delight  that  he  is  securely  hooked,  I  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  my  brow  and  try 
to  compose  myself  a  little,  for  'tis  to  be 
a  long  fight.  "  Now,  my  boy,  come  on." 
Click,  click,  click,  —  another  jump, — 
splash,  —  still  fast,  —  that's  good  —  now 
for  it.  Another  jump  straight  out  of 
water,  trying  to  spit  out  the  bait,  and 
doing  everything  to  free  himself.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  out  he  goes  again,  this  time 


higher  into  the  air  than  before,  and  with 
a  shiver  and  shake  through  his  entire 
frame  struggles  to  disengage  the  hook 
from  his  jaws.  Still  unsuccessful,  up  he 
comes  once  more,  this  time  doing  all  in 
his  power,  by  a  crooked  jump  sideways, 
to  throw  his  tail  and  weight  across  the 
line  and  rip  the  hook  from  his  flesh. 
Back  he  goes,  and  still  being  held  fast 
he  goes  to  the  bottom  and  sulks  a  while  ; 
but,  being  stirred  up  by  a  vigorous  shake 
of  the  rod,  —  for  the  tough  wood  will 
stand  the  strain  and  the  fish  must  be 
moved,  —  he  makes  a  dive  under  the 
boat,  trying  to  smash  the  rod  and  line. 
I  give  him  the  but  for  all  it  is  worth, 
and  as  the  dear  old  rod,  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  battles,  is  made  of  good  stuff,  — 
he  is  balked  once  more  in  his  bold  c'a- 
reer.  But  no  whit  disheartened,  he 
switches  off  sideways,  and  away  he  goes 
for  the  anchor  line,  trying  to  snarl  my 
tackle  and  wrench  himself  free.  But,  no, 
it  is  not  to  be.  Fortune  has  not  proven 
fickle  to  me,  and  this  time  he  comes  to 
the  surface  breathing  hard.  His  last 
battle  is  over,  poor  fellow,  the  landing 
net  is  quietly  though  cautiously  advanced, 
—  and  he  is  mine.  As  I  gaze  upon  him, 
stuffed  and  mounted,  upon  the  wall  in 
my  sanctum,  all  comes  back  to  me  again. 
It  is  the  memory  of  battles  such  as 
this  and  of  long  days  in  green  and 
quiet  places,  which  makes  me  an  angler ; 
and  of  all  fish  I  love  the  black  bass 
best  of  all. 
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By  Edith  Elmer. 


I. 


VERY  scientist  knows 
that  where  facts  and 
theories  disagree,  it 
is  the  facts  that  are 
at  fault.  The  evolu- 
tionists say  there  must 
be  a  link  between  the 
ape  and  the  man ; 
search  long  enough 
and  you  will  find  it.  There  must  be  iron 
ore  among  the  mountains  of  the  North 
Shore,  the  geologists  insist ;  hunt  dili- 
gently enough  and  you  will  discover  it. 
As  the  scientists  said  so  and  the  capi- 
talists hoped  so,  between  them  they 
induced  the  state  to  send  half  a  dozen  of 
us,  surveyors,  geologists,  and  mining  ex- 
perts, to  look  for  it. 

We  made  our  headquarters  for  the 
summer  at  Bois  Bleu  because  of  its  close 
connection  with  the  great  world.  A  tug 
from  Duluth  touched  there  once  a  week, 
brought  us  our  mail,  and  took  away  the 
fishermen's  lake  trout  and  Siskiwit. 
When  we  discovered  iron,  Bois  Bleu 
would  become  a  great  city ;  meantime, 
it  boasted  eight  houses,  including  the 
lightkeeper's  house,  the  post  office,  and 
Colonel  Bob  Weston's  "  hotel,"  where  we 
boarded.  The  other  five  were  seven  by 
twelve  log  huts  that  belonged  to  no  one  in 
particular,  stood  vacant  all  winter,  and 
were  occupied  by  the  first  fishermen  who 
arrived  in  the  spring.  Besides  these 
dwellings  of  the  dominant  race,  the  beach 
and  hillside  were  dotted  with  Indian 
tepees. 

It  was  obviously  desirable  for  us  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  scanty  popula- 
tion of  Bois  Bleu,  —  moreover,  the  fisher- 
men were  good  fellows ;  so  we  often 
dropped  into  the  post  office  of  an  even- 
ing and  joined  the  noisy  but  not  dis- 
orderly group  around  the  stove.  It  was 
there  that  I  first  heard  of  Tom,' s  'Liza. 

I  had  been  tramping  all  day  among 
the    hills,    carrying    a    huge    hammer    for 


breaking  rocks.  The  result  was,  I  had 
only  enough  energy  left  to  lounge  in  an 
arm-chair  and  sleepily  tease  Dr.  Sinclair's 
great  tortoise-shell  cat,  which  looked  too 
provokingly  comfortable  to  be  let  alone. 
The  doctor  sat  near  by,  stroking  his  long, 
white  beard,  smiling  benignantly,  and 
looking  very  much  out  of  place  —  which, 
truth  to  tell,  he  was.  I  used  to  wonder 
at  first  how  the  doctor  ever  drifted  to 
Bois  Bleu,  but  later  on  I  understood  quite 
well.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
have  every  quality  that  brings  success,  ex- 
cept combativeness  ;  but  >£hat  omission  is 
fatal.  He  had  made  a  mistake,  more- 
over, in  his  profession ;  he  was  too  sen- 
sitive, too  womanish  for  it ;  he  felt 
responsibilities  too  keenly.  The  little 
practice  that  he  had,  had  broken  down 
his  nervous  system  completely.  An  en- 
tire change  of  scene  and  occupation  was 
ordered,  and  he  had  gone  into  the 
wilderness.  Now,  remember  the  dislike 
of  a  dreamer  for  the  noise  and  rush  and 
dirt  of  civilization.  Being  once  in  the 
wilderness,  he  had  stayed  there.  It  was 
all  plain  enough.  The  unspoiled  beauty 
of  lake  and  hill  and  sky  soothed  him  as  a 
woman's  touch  soothes  an  aching  fore- 
head. And  his  books  were  with  him, 
those  well-read,  well-pondered,  well-loved 
volumes  that  filled  the  shelves  in  the 
corner  of  the  post  office.  The  doctor 
had  plenty  of  interest ;  he  had  a  minera- 
logical  collection,  a  botanical  collection, 
and  a  collection  of  butterflies  and  beetles, 
all  quite  remarkable  in  their  way.  The 
post  office  could  scarcely  have  been 
lucrative,  but  he  eked  out  his  income  by 
keeping  a  little  store  in  an  unbusiness- 
'.ike  way,  and  furnishing  the  natives  with 
tobacco  and  fishing  tackle  and  cotton 
cloth.  On  the  whole,  the  doctor's  life 
was  a  very  peaceful  one  ;  but,  perhaps, 
a  trifle  lonely. 

I  had  grown  tired  of  speculating  about 
the    doctor,    and,    half   unconsciously,    I 
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found  myself  listening  to  the  talk  among 
the  men. 

"Why,  what  ails  Tom  ter  night?" 
Colonel  Bob  was  saying,  as  he  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  "  He  ain't 
opened  his  mouth  sence  he  come." 

"  I  don'  know,"  drawled  the  little 
French  Canadian  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "  (2//less  he  have  lost  de  heart  to 
one  o'  de  many  charmin'  ladees  o'  dis 
towan."     There  wTas  a  general  laugh. 

"  Ef  you  fellers  don't  shet  yer  mouths, 
I  won't  tell-ye  what  I  see  ter  day,"  broke 
in  the  subject  of  their  remarks,  suddenly 
bringing  his  feet  and  the  front  legs  of  his 
tilted  chair  on  to  the  floor  with  a  thud. 

"Sarpints?" 

"  Wuss'n  thet  f  Ye  mayn't  believe 
me,  boys,  but  I  seen  —  a  gal  !  " 

He  paused  for  effect,  but  was  met  by  a 
chorus  of  jeers. 

"  Tom  see  Meeses  Bradee  in  de  new 
sunbonnit,"  suggested  the  Frenchman. 

"  Or  the  colonel's  missus." 

"Ye  leave  my  wife  alone,  boys,  d'ye 
hear?"  roared  the  colonel. 

"  Come,  colonel,  nobody  wa'n't  a  hurtin' 
her." 

"  Tom,  me  boy,"  put  in  Mr.  Brady,  the 
lightkeeper,  who  often  acted  as  peace- 
maker in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  "  air  ye 
often  tuk  this  way?  " 

"  An'  air  it  gen'ally  dangerous  to  them 
near  by?  " 

"  It's  the  Lord's  truth,  boys ;  I  seen 
her." 

"What's  Tom  doin'  wi'  the  Lord's 
truth?" 

"  He  ain't  got  no  business  with  it, 
thet's  sartin.  Better  take  it  back,  Tom, 
'fore  the  Lord  misses  it." 

"  I  dunno  about  thet.  He  might  make 
by  keepin'  it  a  spell.  I  think  I  see  the 
Lord  advertising  '  No  questions  axed  an' 
a  lib'rul  reward  fer  its  return  !  '  " 

"  You  folks  air  a  plaguey  sight  too 
funny.  I  won't  tell  ye  'bout  thet  gal 
now,  not  ter  save  ye  !  "  And  Tom  re- 
lapsed into  silence  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

It  so  happened  that  Tom  and  I  got  up 
to  go  at  the  same  time.  For  several 
minutes  we  walked  on  together  under 
the  stars  without  saying  a  word.  Then  I 
broke  the  silence. 


"  I  say,  Tom,  what  was  that  you  were 
giving  the  boys  about  having  seen  a  girl 
to-day?  " 

"  Fact,  sir,  though  they  chose  ter  be  so 
cussed  funny  'bout  it.  I'll  tell  ye  how  it 
was.  'Twas  too  thick  fer  fishin'  this 
mornin',  so  I  jest  slung  on  my  rifle  and 
went  up  the  slope  lookin'  fer  some  game 
— an',  by  gosh,  I  found  it  !  Maybe  ye've 
noticed  them  sticks  with  white  rags  a 
floatin'  from  'em  up  yonder  on  the  hill- 
side? They're  Injun  buryin'  grounds,  ye 
know.  Wal,  I  stumbled  on  one  uv  'em 
in  the  fog,  not  seein'  rightly  whar  I  was 
goin'.  There  was  a  big  kind  o'  box-like 
thing  thar,  with  rough  drawers  an'  cubby- 
holes in  it.  An'  kneelin'  down  in  front 
uv  it,  an'  puttin'  daisies  an'  sech  like 
weeds  inter  them  holes  as  serious  ez  ye 
please,  was  about  the  likeliest  lookin'  gal  I 
ever  sot  eyes  on.  Injun?  Oh,  o'  course, 
an'  wrapped  up  in  a  red  blanket  jest  like 
any  squaw.  Up  she  jumps,  scart  ez  any- 
thing. Gosh,  but  she  was  han'some  ! 
Tall  an'  straight  ez  them  white  pines  the 
lumbermen  set  store  by,  an'  yet  sort  o' 
bendable  like  —  more  in  the  natur'  uv  a 
saplin'.  Ye  could  see  the  blood  jest 
cavortin'  up  an'  down  her  cheeks  right 
through  the  skin.  An'  her  eyes  hed  the 
look  uv  hevin'  been  melted  an'  then  sot 
afire  to.  I  asks  her  sort  o'  gruff  what's 
she  doin'  thar.  She  says,  in  her  lingo, 
'  It's  the  month  o'  flowers,  an'  I'm 
bringin'  'em  ter  the  dead.'  —  '  Much  good 
it  does  'em,  a  rottin'  down  below,'  says  I, 
'  ter  hev  weeds  poked  in  them  cubbies 
fer  'em.'  —  '  Oh,'  says  she,  '  ye're  a  white 
man,'  —  ez  much  ez  ter  say,  'thet  ac- 
counts fer  ye're  bein'  sech  a  blockhead.' 
I  felt  sort  o'  tuck  down,  an'  wanted  ter 
begin  on  a  new  tack.  So  I  jest  lays  my 
hand  on  her  shoulder  an'  starts  ter  say 
somethin'  pleasant  consarnin'  her  good 
looks  —  when,  whew  !  off  she  goes  like 
she  was  shot  out  uv  a  gun,  an'  I  see  her 
about  half  a  mile  down  the  slope,  runnun' 
like  some  wild  thing  out  o'  the  woods  — 
which,  I  suppose,  she  is,  fer  a  fact,"  he 
added  meditatively. 

I  expressed  my  interest  in  the  adven- 
ture, for  Tom  had  paused  in  a  way  that  led 
me  to  think  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to 
say  something.  But  I  evidently  overdid 
my   politeness,   for   my  late   communica- 
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I'm  edicatin'  'Liza  in  the  ways  o'  civilization 


tive  and  poetical  companion  suddenly 
stood  still,  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot, 
and  then  growled  in  a  significant  tone. 

"  Look-y  here,  sir.  You  axed  me 
'bout  this  here  gal,  an'  I  told  you  every- 
thing I  knowed.  But,  ef  so  be  ez  ye  set 
great  store  by  this  world,  ye  won't  start 
out  to  hunt  her  up.  She's  my  find,  an  ' 
I  don't  go  shares  with  no  one." 

I  assured  Tom  that  I  had  no  thought 
of  interfering  with  his  rights  as  discoverer, 
and  we  parted  amicably  at  the  colonel's 
door. 

II. 

Soon  after  this  I  went  off,  with  the  min- 
ing expert  and  a  couple  of  Indian  guides, 
on  an  extended  expedition  among  the 
back  hills.  Returning  after  three  weeks 
in  the  open  air,  several  days  of  which 
were  spent  among  the  black-flies,  I  found 
my  much-inhabited  bunk  at  the  colonel's 
a  marvel  of  luxury,  and  I  regarded  the 
brown  paper  partition  between  my  room 
and  the  next  as  a  triumph  of  civilization. 

The  morning  after  my  return,  as  I  was 
with    a    cigarette,     Mrs. 


Colonel  called  after  me  and  told  me  to 
get  some  fish  for  dinner,  gently  intima- 
ting that  that  festive  meal  wouldn't  come 
off  at  all  if  I  didn't.  Mrs.  Colonel  was 
one  of  those  people  whom  to  hear  is  to 
obey.  She  was  a  tall,  thin,  bony  woman, 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  acute 
angles.  Having  been  brought  up  in  the 
idea  that  there  are  no  straight  lines  in 
nature,  I  saw  no  alternative  but  to  regard 
Mrs.  Colonel  as  a  work  of  art.  But  once 
when  I  ventured  on  propounding  this 
theory  to  my  companions,  the  surveyor 
vowed  that,  if  she  was  a  work  of  art,  she 
was  "  damnably  out  of  drawing."  Her 
voice  was  like  her  person — all  acute 
angles.  The  amusing  part  of  it  was  that 
she  was  perfectly  aware  of  her  external 
attractions,  while  she  clung  to  the  uni- 
versal belief  of  ugly  people  that  "  appear- 
ances are  deceptive."  She  intimated  as 
much  to  me  one  day,  while  telling  me 
about  a  fisherman's  wife  who  had  been 
at  Bois  Bleu  the  summer  before,  and 
what  a  little  vixen  she  was,  in  spite  of  her 
doll-baby  looks.  "  But  thet  jest  shows 
how  we  alluz  gits  led  astray,  if  we  set  out 
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jedgin'  folks  by  their  looks,  an'  thet's  a 
fact.  Anybody  '  ud  a  thought  thet  woman 
was  an  angel,  jest  seein'  her  outsides,  and 
ye  kin  say  for  yeself  ef  anybody,  ter  look 
at  me,  wouldn't  take  me  fer  a  panther  !" 
I  remember  that  I  agreed  with  her  so 
heartily  that  she  didn't  seem  at  all 
pleased ;  but  inconsistency  is  ingrained 
in  the  nature  of  women. 

Having  received  my  orders  to  get  fish, 
and  not  feeling  in  the  least  like  fishing,  I 
bethought  me  of  my  friend  Tom,  and  di- 
rected my  steps  to  his  cabin  to  see  if  I 
could  buy  a  lake  trout.  Tom  was  sitting 
on  his  doorstep,  with  his  slouch  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head  and  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  Evidently,  he  was  taking  a  day 
off.  He  got  up  as  I  approached,  and 
removed  the  pipe. 

"How  air  ye?"  he  said  quite  cor- 
dially. "  Did  ye  strike  any  ore  ?"  Then, 
the  instincts  of  hospitality  asserting  them- 
selves, he  added,  "  Walk  inter  the  shanty, 
won't  ye,  an'  set  down?" 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  petticoats  through 
the  half-open  door  and  said  I  would. 

Tom's  shanty  had  undergone  a  trans- 
formation since  last  I  saw  it.  It  had  ac- 
quired the  indescribable  air  of  a  home. 
The  forlorn  bunk  in  the  corner  had  made 
way  for  a  four-poster  bed,  resplendent  in 
a  calico  quilt.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  advertisement  cards  and  pages  from 
the  illustrated  papers.  A  rocking-chair 
with  a  tidy  had  been  added  to  the  room, 
and  a  carpet  rug  with  pink  and  red  roses 
on  a  light  blue  ground  blazed  on  the 
floor.  But  the  most  telling  touch  of  all 
was  a  row  of  fish  geraniums  in  tin  cans 
ranged  on  the  window-sill.  Over  these 
household  goods  presided  the  most  beau- 
tiful Indian  girl  I  ever  saw.  I  say  pre- 
sided, to  be  accurate ;  she  retreated  to 
the  farthest  corner  and  stood  with  her 
finger  in  her  mouth,  looking  as  sheepish 
and  frightened  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
I  greeted  her  as  civilly  as  I  knew  how, 
but  not  a  word  did  she  answer. 

"  She  ain't  no  great  shakes  on  English," 
Tom  explained,  "  an '  she's  kinder  scart 
o '  you,  being  no  wise  used  ter  the  gentry. 
Never  mind  her.     Jest  set  down." 

I  sat  down  in  the  rocker  and  Tom 
stood  up,  as  the  establishment  afforded 
no  other  chair. 


"  You're  looking  very  comfortable  here, 
Tom,  —  quite  home-like,"  I  began. 

"Why,  yes  —  don't  it  look  nice?"  he 
replied  much  gratified.  "  O'  course,  it's 
a  poor  place  ter  you,  but  I  ain't  been 
so  fixed  up  fer  a  long  spell.  Why,  ye 
see,  when  me  an'  'Liza  set  up  together  I 
thought  we  might  jest  ez  well  make  our- 
selves ter  home  an'  not  act  like  we  was 
tentin'  out.  Besides,  I'm  edicatin'  'Liza 
in  the  ways  o'  civilization  an'  home  life. 
So  ez  I  hed  ter  go  ter  Duluth  anyhow, 
I  jest  laid  in  a  stock  o'  truck  an'  brung  it 
back  with  me  on  the  tug.  '7»  pretty 
nice,  ain't  it  now?  " 

"  But  how  on  earth  did  you  ever  think 
of  putting  flowers  in  your  window?  " 

"  It  was  surprisin'  on  my  part,  wa'n't 
it  ?  Wal,  ye  know  I  got  ter  thinkin'  how 
the  livin'-room  used  ter  look  ter  hum 
when  I  was  a  little  chap,  an'  I  recol- 
lected seein'  them  red  flowers  in  the  win- 
der an'  how  chirky  they  alluz  looked,  an' 
I  set  off  straight  ter  Marm  Brady  an'  she 
says,  'Tom,  I  hadn't  ort  ter  be  en- 
couragin'  ye  in  the  paths  o'  wickedness  ' ; 
but  she  takes  me  inter  the  yard  all  the 
same  an'  cuts  me  them  slips."  And 
Tom  chuckled  softly  at  the  recollection 
of  the  experience. 

"Tom,"  I  said,  "you're  a  lucky  dog. 
And  is  this  young  lady  the  one  you  were 
telling  me  about  before  I  went  away?  " 

"  She  air  thet,  sir.  But  ye  ain't  got 
no  call  ter  be  so  damn  polite  about  it, 
bein'  ez  'Liza  don't  understand  yer  lingo, 
an'  bein'  ez  I'm  quite  up  ter  the  diff- 
rence  'twixt  a  lady  an'  a  squaw." 

"  By  the  way,"  I  continued,  wishing  to 
change  the  subject,  "  how  did  she  come 
to  have  such  a  civilized  name  as  Eliza  ?  " 

Tom  leaned  back  against  the  wall  and 
laughed. 

"  Lord  bless  ye,  ye  didn't  suppose  she 
was  so  baptized  ?  When  she  come  here  I 
axed  her  her  name,  an'  it  was  the  jaw- 
breakin'est  thing  I  ever  sot  ears  on.  Dad 
alluz  called  mother  'Liza,  so  I  concludes 
thet  was  a  proper  kind  o'  name  fer  a 
woman,  an'  says  ter  her,  '  Jest  drop  thet, 
yer  name  is  'Liza ' ;  an'  she,  ez  is  her 
way,  saying'  nothin',  'Liza  she  was,  an' 
'Liza  she  still  is." 

Tom  evidently  thought  he  had  an- 
swered  enough    questions,   so    he    began 
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pumping  me  about  my  trip.  Not  having 
found  iron,  it  was  a  rather  sore  subject 
with  me,  and  I  got  through  my  cross- 
examination  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
stated  the  errand  on  which  I  had  come. 

"  I'm  mighty  sorry  not  ter  accom- 
modate ye,  but  I  turned  over  my  fish  ter 
the  tug  only  yesterday,  an'  ez  ye  see  I 
ain't  been  out  this  mornin'."  He  re- 
flected a  moment.  "  I'll  tell  ye  !  Would 
a  white  fish  fill  yer  bill?  I  see  the  old 
Injun  in  the  tepee  yonder  comin'  home 
jest  now  with  a  whoppin'  big  un  he'd 
speared." 

"  Capital  !    But  will  he  let  me  have  it?  " 

"  Oh,  'Liza'll  git  it  fer  ye  ;  'Liza,  jest  run 
over  ter  the  tepee  yonder  an'  ax  yer  re- 
spected gran' dad  fer  the  white  fish  he  jest 
brung  in.  Tell  him  the  white  man'll  give 
him  a  dime  fer  it." 

"  Better  say  a  quarter,"  I  suggested. 

"Jest  ez  ye  like,"  he  said,  casting  a 
look  of  withering  scorn  at  me,  "  but  I 
wouldn't  be  a  fool  ef  I  was  you." 

I  subsided  meekly.  Just  here  an  un- 
expected obstacle  occurred  in  'Liza's  re- 
fusing to  go.  Not  a  word  did  she  say, 
but  she  retreated  still  further  into  the 
corner  and  shook  her  head  violently. 
Tom  stormed  and  swore,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

"Well,  drat  it,  I'll  go  myself!  "  he  ex- 
claimed finally,  —  and  he  did. 

"  Queer,  ain't  it,"  he  said  to  me  as  he 
returned  in  triumph  with  the  fish,  "  how 
she  hates  ter  go  near  her  own  folks? 
She's  been  thet  way  ever  sence  she  tuk 
up  with  civilization." 

"  Civilization  and  you,"  I  added. 

Tom  grinned  and  I  returned  to  Mrs. 
Colonel,  fortified  with  the  wherewithal 
for  dinner. 

III. 

A  couple  of  years  later  an  old  college 
chum  from  the  East  was  visiting  me,  and 
wanting  to  show  him  some  phases  of 
western  life  with  which  he  was  unfamiliar, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  him  some 
good  fishing  and  shooting,  I  bethought 
me  of  Bois  Bleu.  We  took  the  weekly 
tug,  and  were  nearly  suffocated  all  the 
way  up  by  the  smells  of  fish,  old  and  new, 
which  haunted  it.  The  colonel  and  his 
wife  met  us  at  the  wharf,  and  gave  us  a 


hearty  welcome.  On  our  way  to  the 
house,  I  caught  sight  of  an  old  man  with 
bent  shoulders  and  patriarchal  beard, 
whom  I  took  to  be  Dr.  Sinclair,  leading 
by  the  hand  a  wee  mite  of  a  girl,  dressed 
very  prettily  in  city  clothes,  all  in  white, 
with  a  pique  hat  tied  under  chin,  —  as 
unlike  the  settlers'  children  as  could  be 
imagined. 

"  Who's  the  young  lady  our  friend,  the 
doctor,  is  escorting?"  I  ventured  to   ask. 

"She  kinder  belongs  to  him,"  snapped 
Mrs.  Colonel. 

I  began  to  laugh. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  the  doctor 
has  been  having  an  adventure?  " 

The  colonel  went  off  into  peals  of 
laughter,  and  Mrs.  Colonel  smiled  sourly. 

"  I  means  what  I  says,  an'  nothin' 
more.  Ez  for  the  doctor,  he  ain't  got 
spunk  enough  to  have  a  child  of  his  own." 

I  took  this  to  be  an  exoneration  of  the 
doctor,  though  no  very  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery,  but  it  had  an 
accent  of  finality  and  I  did  not  dare  pur- 
sue the  subject. 

When  the  enlivening  collation  of  pie 
and  cheese  known  as  "tea"  was  over,  I 
took  my  friend  out  to  see  Bois  Bleu.  We 
soon  wandered  down  to  the  end  of  the 
pier,  and  sat  for  some  time  at  the  foot  of 
the  lighthouse,  smoking  peacefully  and 
watching  the  sunset  tints  as  they  faded 
from  crimson  to  pink  and  from  pink  to 
gray. 

The  lighthouse  suggested  the  light- 
keeper.  I  had  always  been  fond  of  the 
Brady  family,  and  by  some  unwonted 
streak  of  brilliancy  I  had  thought  to  bring 
a  box  of  candy  for  the  children.  So  we 
turned  into  the  well-kept  enclosure  which 
surrounds  the  lightkeeper's  trim  and  some- 
what pretentious  frame  house.  The  light 
is  a  sixth-order,  pier-head  lantern  in  a 
tower  fifteen  feet  high.  The  house  is  a 
two  story  and  a  half  Queen  Anne  cottage 
containing  eight  or  ten  rooms.  I  have 
often  noticed  these  compensations  in 
government  offices. 

Mr.  Brady  had  gone  to  the  post  office 
to  smoke.  Mrs.  Brady  I  found  just  the 
same  as  ever,  not  a  whit  less  cheerful  or 
energetic,  in  spite  of  the  brand-new  baby 
and  the  yearling  that  had  been  added  to 
her   establishment   since    I   last  saw  her. 
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Having  delivered  the  candy  and  inquired 
after  the  family,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  when  the  vision  of  the  little  tot  in 


I  caught  sight  of  an  old  man  leading  a  wee 


white  clutching  the  doctors  hand  flashed 
through  my  mind,  and  I  hastened  to  ask 
Mrs.  Brady  about  it. 

"  Oh,  bless  yer  soul,  he's  been  a  father 
ter  thet  child  ef  ever  a  man  was.  Ye 
recolleck  thet  fisherman,  Tom,  thet  tuk 
up  with  a  young  squaw  the  summer  ye 
was  here?     Wal,  it's  their  child." 

"  You  don't  tell  me  so  !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  And  what  has  become  of  'Liza?  " 

Mrs.  Brady  pointed  significantly  toward 
the  ceiling. 


"  I  reckon  she's  up  there,  though  she 
was  a  heathen.  She  went  through  enough, 
ef  thet  counts  for  anything." 

"  Dead?  The  poor 
little  girl  !  " 

"  I'll  tell  ye  about  it 
some  day  when  ye've 
time  to  listen.  It's  a 
middlin'  long  story." 

I  begged  her  to  tell 
me  right  away. 

"  Sure  ye  ain't  in  no 
hurry?  Wal,  this  is  the 
way  it  was.  Ye  know 
what  kind  o'  men  them 
fishermen  is  —  the  win- 
ter in  Duluth,  this  sum- 
mer here,  the  next 
summer  there,  an'  a 
wife  everywhere.  They 
don't  seem  ter  mean  no 
great  harm  by  it ;  but 
sometimes  harm  comes 
uv  it,  fer  all  thet.  Wal, 
long  in  the  fall,  on  the 
last  trip  o'  the  tug,  off 
goes  Tom,  and  never 
lets  on  ter  'Liza  ez  he 
ain't  comin'  direkly 
back.  When  it  come 
time  fer  the  tug  ter  be 
back,  an'  it  didn't  turn 
up,  she  begins  ter  git 
kind  o'  anxious,  an'  I 
see  her  standin'  in  the 
doorway  day  after  day 
shadin'  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  an'  lookin' 
out  on  the  lake  so  sad 
and  lonely  like  —  an' 
me  knowin'  all  the  while 
he  wa'n't  comin'  back  ! 
I  could  most  a  cried  ter 
see  her  watchin'  fer  him,  knowin'  what  I 
did.  I  hope  the  Lord  '11  fergive  me  fer  all 
the  lies  I  told  her  first  and  last.  They  was 
well  meant,  anyhow.  I  tuk  ter  stoppin' 
ter  see  her,  ter  chirk  her  up  a  bit.  I  told 
her  right  out  it  was  the  last  trip  o'  the 
tug,  but  let  on  ez,  o'  course,  Tom  hadn't 
knowed  it,  an'  would  be  sure  ter  come  jest 
ez  soon  ez  the  ice  on  the  lake  was  hard 
enough  ter  travel  on.  An'  she,  poor 
child,  tuk  it  all  in,  an'  tuk  ter  goin'  down 
on  the  pier  every  day  ter  poke   the   ice 
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with  a  stick.  The  poor  young  thing ! 
It  makes  my  heart  ache  now,  ter  think  uv 
her  !  An'  what  a  store  she  did  set  by 
thet  good-fer-nothin'  Tom  !  When  I 
first  tuk  ter  goin'  ter  see  her  she  was 
kinder  shy  an'  scart,  but  by  an'  by  she 
gits  quite  frien'ly  like  an'  tells  me  'bout 
the  calico  frock  Tom  said  he'd  bring  her 
when  he  came  home,  and  wants  ter  know 
ef  I  don't  think  Tom's  the  wonderfulest 
man  thet  ever  breathed,  an'  asks  me  fifty 
thousand  questions  'bout  the  city  an' 
how  long  it  '11  take  Tom  ter  git  up  when 
the  ice  is  firm  enough.  Ter  all  o'  which 
I  jest  ladles  out  lies  ter  chirk  her  up.  It 
was  easy  enough  ter  see  the  way  she  was 
in  ;  but  she,  either  from  bein'  so  young,  or 
bein'  a  Injun,  or  bein'  so  much  wrapped  up 
in  her  Tom,  didn't  seem  ter  hev  no  great 
store  o'  nat'ral  feelin's.  '  I  don't  want  no 
young  uns.  I  hopes  the  thing'll  die,'  she  says. 
An'  when  I  tuk  ter  tellin'  her  how  cunnin' 
it  ud  be,  an'  how  much  company  fer  her, 
she  says  kinder  sad-like,  'Tom's  all  the 
company  I  want — an'  young  uns  ud  pester 
him.'  She  never  fer  a  moment  hed  a 
doubt  thet  thet  precious  Tom  wa'n't 
a-comin'  back  ter  her  jest  the  first 
moment  he  could  git  there.  'I  reckon 
Tom'll  be  here  by  ter-morrow,'  she'd 
say  ter  me  every  time  I  went  there.  An' 
I  alluz  says,  '  Yes,  me  dear,  I've  no  doubt 
he  will.'  Ye  may  remember,  sir,  what  a 
cold  winter  thet  was.  I  don't  recolleck 
anything  like  it.  The  wind  jest  bit  yer 
nose  off  ter  so  much  ez  open  the  door. 
The  Injuns  was  dyin'  all  over  the  moun- 
tains like  musketers.  An'  'Liza  she 
hadn't  nothin'  ter  eat,  —  an'  livin'  in  a 
house  all  the  season,  she'd  kinder  o'  lost 
her  Injun  ways  an'  couldn't  git  nothin'. 
She'd  git  what  she  could  at  the  store, 
sayin'  Tom  ud  pay  fer  it  when  he  come 
back,  an'  the  doctor  gives  her  all  she 
wants  an'  never  lets  on.  But  ye  know 
yerself,  the  doctor  don't  keep  much  in 
the  way  of  vittles  outside  of  coffee  an' 
sugar  an'  mint  sticks,  the  which  ain't 
over  and  above  sustainin'  ;  an'  I  reckon 
she'd  a-lived  pretty  narrow  ef  I  hadn't 
sent  my  Janie  over  'most  every  day  with 
a  mess  o'  venison  or  a  bit  o'  puddin.' 
An'  she'd  say  yes,  ef  Tom  should  happen 
ter  drop  in  unexpected  it  ud  come  in 
very  handy.     But  she  never  says  nothin' 


about  bein'  in  need  o'  things  herself — 
not  she. 

"  You,  sir,  livin'  in  the  city,  hev  no 
idee  what  the  winter's  like  up  here,  ner 
how  long  an'  dreary  it  seems  ter  the  best 
uv  us.  Ye  look  out  at  the  lake,  an'  thets 
white  an'  dazzlin' ;  ye  look  up  at  the 
hills,  an'  they're  white  an'  dazzlin'  ;  ye 
look  under  foot,  an'  its  white  an'  daz- 
zlin', —  everywhere  the  same  whiteness 
and  dazzlin'ness.  An'  then  it's  so  lone- 
some. I  git  mighty  tired  'fore  it's  over 
o'  seein'  nobody  but  me  own  folks  an* 
the  doctor  an'  the  colonel  an'  his  missus. 
So  ye  kin  jest  think  how  many  years 
long  thet  winter  must  er  seemed  ter  'Liza, 
all  alone,  an'  every  day  expectin'  Tom. 

"Wal,  long  in  the  spring,  'bout  March 
er  April,  but  long  afore  the  ice  an'  snow 
hed  thought  o'  sech  a  thing  ez  meltin',  I 
was  woke  up  one  night  by  a  terr'ble 
thumpin'  at  the  door.  Brady,  he  jest 
snores  through  it  all,  ez  happy  ez  ye 
please.  Ez  I  opens  the  door,  a  great 
puff  o'  wind  comes  in,  a  pilin'  up  the 
snow  in  the  hall,  —  an'  thar  was  'Liza,  all 
pinched  up  with  the  cold,  with  jest  a 
little  plaid  shawl  throwed  over  her  head. 
She  was  half  scart  ter  death,  not  knowin' 
rightly  what  ailed  her.  Twa'n't  no  time 
fer  her  ter  be  goin'  home,  so  I  jest  tum- 
bles her  inter  some  warm  blankets,  an' 
starts  fer  the  doctor.  An'  the  Lord  only 
knows  how  thet  poor  child  ever  got  from 
her  shanty  ter  us.  The  snow  was  so 
thick  an'  blindin'  I  got  lost  a  dozen  times 
jest  between  here  and  the  doctor's,  an'  I 
kept  flounderin'  in  the  drifts,  an'  once't 
I  got  inter  a  drift  up  ter  me  armpits,  an' 
I  thought  I  was  done  fer.  I  alluz  says 
I'll  be  ready  when  the  Lord  calls  me,  'ud 
I  kept  thinkin'  what  a  mess  Brady  but 
make  a  bringin'  up  all  them  children 
without  me.  O'  course  I  got  out  in  the 
Lord's  own  time,  an'  the  doctor's  door 
bein'  onlocked,  I  jest  runs  right  in,  an' 
I  reckon  he  was  pretty  much  scart  when 
he  woke  up  an'  see  me  standin'  by  the 
bed  all  covered  with  snow,  lookin'  fer  all 
the  world,  like  any  ghost.  I  tells  him 
quick  enough  what's  the  matter,  an'  he 
jumps  up  and  begins  pullin'  on  his  clothes. 
An'  we  went  back  tergether  ter  'Liza." 

Here  Mrs.  Brady  stopped  to  get  her 
breath  and  wipe  her  face  with  the  corner 
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of  her  apron.  Presently  she  went  on  :  — 
"  Oh,  Lord,  shall  I  ever  fergit  thet 
night  an'  the  follerin'  day  !  It  all  comes 
back  ter  me  when  I'm  sittin'  alone  after 
dark,  an'  when  I  wakes  up  o'  nights,  I 
thinks  uv  it  even  now.  Lord  help  us, 
what  a  world  this  is  !  Wal,  wal,  the  baby 
was  a  gal,  ez  fat  and  likely  a  young  un 
ez  I  ever  see  ;  but  poor  'Liza  laid  there 
without  a  grain  o'  strength  in  her  body, 
with  a  kinder  look  about  her  ez  ef  she 
was^  more'n  half  in  the  other  world 
a'ready.  I  thought  she'd  take  comfort 
in  seein'  her  baby,  but  she  was  too  much 
uv  a  child  herself  ter  take  any  int'rest  in 
the  other  child,  an'  she  gives  it  a  little 
push  ter  show  she  ain't  got  no  use  fer  it. 
Pretty  soon  she  got  ter  feelin'  thet  she's 
goin'  an'  she  begun  ter  scream.  '  Oh, 
I'm  goin'  ter  die,'  she  says,  '  I'm  goin' 
ter  die,  an'  I  don't  want  ter  die.  I  want 
ter  see  Tom.  Don't  let  me  die  !  Oh, 
the  ugly  thing,  ter  make  me  die  !  Why 
can't  //  die  and  let  me  stay  with  Tom  ! ' 
1  Hush,  me  dear,'  says  I,  '  ye  ain't  neither 
uv  ye  goin'  ter  die.  An'  ye  can't  help 
lovin'  yer  little  babe.  See  how  much  she 
favors  Tom.  She's  jest  the  livin'  image 
uv  him.'  Thet  fetched  her,  an'  she 
boosted  herself  up  on  her  elbow  ter  look 
at  it.  'Why  so  it  is,'  she  says,  and  fell 
ter  kissin'  it.  '  But  I'm  goin'  ter  die  an' 
never  see  Tom  no  more  —  without  he 
should  git  here  right  off.  He'll  feel  so 
bad  when  he  finds  out  —  poor  Tom  !  ' 
Then  she  reaches  up  and  takes  the  doc- 
tor's hand,  an'  I  see  the  tears  kinder 
tricklin'  down  his  face.  '  You're  a  good 
man,'  says  she,  '  will  ye  promise  me  ter 
take  good  care  o'  the  baby  till  Tom 
comes  fer  her?  'Twon't  be  long,  an' 
Tom  '11  pay  ye  fer  it  when  he  comes?' 
The  doctor  looks  kind  o'  funny.  An' 
there  was  the  poor  dyin'  thing  a  lookin' 
at  him  ez  ef  she  could  see  clear  through 
ter  his  heart,  an'  then  thet  mite  uv  a 
baby,  jest  ez  ef  it  understood  what  was 
goin'  on,  stuck  out  its  little  arms  an'  set 
up  the  pitifulest  wail,  ez  ef  it  hadn't  a 
friend  in  the  world.  An'  I  see  the  doc- 
tor rub  his  eyes  with  the  back  uv  his 
other  hand,  an'  he  smiles  the  way  I've 
alluz  pictered  the  angels  a  smilin',  an'  he 
says  very  gentle  like,  '  Yes,  me  dear,  I'll 
keep  her  an'  take  good  care  uv  her,  till 


Tom  comes  ter  git  her.'  An'  she  smiled 
kind  o'  contented.  Thet  was  the  last 
thing  she  ever  knowed.  Pretty  soon  she 
went  out  uv  her  mind,  an'  begun  ravin' 
'bout  Tom  an'  the  Lord  knows  what  all, 


"  Shadin'  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  lookin'  out  on  the  lake." 

an'  we  hed  ter  hold  her  ter  keep  her 
from  flingin'  herself  out  o'  bed.  Long 
about  night  she  got  still  again,  an'  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  mornin'  she  jest 
quietly  passed  away." 

There  was  a  pause.  Presently  she 
added  : 

"  Now  ye  know  how  the  doctor  came 
by  the  child.  He  knowed  about  ez  much 
ez  a  calf  how  ter  take  care  uv  it,  but 
bein'  half  Injun,  o'  course  it  was  hard 
ter  kill,  an'  I  did  all  I  could  ter  help  him 
along.  Ef  anything  turns  up,  he  comes 
ter  me  to  talk  it  over  ter  this  day.  Wal, 
he's  jest  guv  himself  up  ter  takin'  care 
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o'  thet  child,  an'  dotes  on  it,  ez  I  never 
see  a  man  dote  on  a  child  yet.  He's 
sot  out  ter  make  a  lady  uv  her,  I  reckon, 
with  all  them  store  clothes  he  rigs  her  up 


in.  Think  o'  'Liza's  child  bein'  a  lady  ! 
She's  pretty  much  spoilt,  o'  course,  but  he 
will  hev  it  so.  An'  I  do  believe  the  Lord'll 
make  it  a  blessing  ter  him  in  the  end." 


THE    SOCIALISM    OF   JAMES    RUSSELL   LOWELL. 

By  Edward  Grubb,  M.A. 

I"  Socialism  means  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to  life."     Birmingham  address  on  Democracy.] 


E  call  James  Russell 
Lowell  a  Socialist  in 
the  broade.r  sense 
only  of  that  elastic 
term,  —  the  sense  in 
which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  every  man 
who  feels  acutely  the 
wrongs  suffered  by  the  poor,  and  has 
formed  for  himself  a  high  ideal  of  human 
equality  and  brotherhood.  He  was  a 
Socialist  after  the  type  of  Isaiah  and  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,  and  stands  in  our  own 
times  alongside  of  such  idealists  as  Rous- 
seau,  Mazzini,  and  Ruskin.  He  was  not, 
any  more  than  these,  a  Socialist  in  the 
sense  of  advocating  any  cut-and-dried 
political  system,  or  any  special  scheme 
of  social  or  industrial  organization.  His 
socialism  consists  in  his  strong  grasp  of 
the  conception  of  the  worth  of  man  as 
man,  and  his  fearless  denunciation  of  the 
false  standards  that  men  conventionally 
apply  ;  the  selfish  customs  and  traditions 
that  lead  them  to  honor  the  strong  while 
despising  the  weak,  and  to  attach  more 
importance  to  wealth  and  outward  show 
than  to  the  development  of  true  manhood. 
The  poems  in  which  this  quality  is 
most  apparent  date  from  the  years  be- 
tween 1840  and  1850.  That  was,  as  we 
all  know,  a  time  of  great  social  awakening 
throughout  the  civilized  world  ;  the  new 
ideals  of  Robert  Owen  in  England,  and 
Saint  Simon  and  Fourier  in  France  had 
begun  to  work  upon  the  public  mind. 
In  1 83 1,  had  appeared  Carlyle's  "Sartor 
Rcsartus,"  in  which  a  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed (whether  the  author  knew  it  or 
not)  essentially  similar  to  Saint  Simon's ; 
and  in  1843,  the  same  great  genius  in 
"Past  and  Present"  flung  bitter  re- 
proaches at  what  he  regarded  as  the  self- 


satisfied  statesmanship  and  political  econ- 
omy of  his  day,  which  in  his  view  calmly 
condemned  the  multitude  to  toil  and 
suffer  for  the  enrichment  of"  the  few. 

Many  believed  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  the  Italian  revolutions 
of  the  same  period,  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  human  history.  Mazzini, 
becoming  head  of  the  new  Roman  Re- 
public in  1849,  believed  that  he  was 
divinely  commissioned  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing in  the  world  the  principles  of 
association  which,  in  his  great  works  on 
the  "  Duties  of  Man  and  Thoughts  upon 
Democracy  in  Europe,"  he  had  been 
pressing  upon  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men. 

The  breath  of  a  new  conception  of 
life  was  wafted  across  the  Atlantic  and 
inspired  the  soul  of  Lowell.  He  was 
young  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  new  ideal  found  in  his  poetic  tem- 
perament a  rich  soil  in  which  to  grow. 
"The  pulse  of  his  hotter  years,"  as  he 
himself  says  looking  back  upon  this  fer- 
vent time,  beat  in  his  veins,  and  forced 
from  him,  like  white-hot  iron  under  the 
hammer,  his  finest  work. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  follow  the  drama 
of  contemporary  history.  The  dreams 
of  a  new  era  received  a  rude  awakening 
in  the  failure  of  socialistic  schemes  of 
Louis  Blanc  at  Paris  ;  the  overthrow  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  after  a  few  heroic 
months,  of  the  young  Roman  Republic  ; 
and  the  collapse  of  the  French  Republic 
in  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851. 

With  the  new  French  Empire  socialism 
seemed  to  die.  Ere  long  it  came  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  passing  dream,  the 
product  of  fevered  brains,  and  in  its  ab- 
sence the  old  society  once  more  breathed 
freely.     Before   long,  however,   the   once 
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dreaded  spectre  again  appeared.  Karl 
Marx  had  been  at  Paris  in  1848,  and  had 
been  working  in  secret  ever  since.  In 
1862,  Lassalle  publicly  proclaimed  in 
Berlin  the  principles  of  Marx,  and 
founded  those  societies  of  working  men 
which  formed  the  origin  of  the  present 
social -democratic  movement  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  from  this  source  that  the 
socialism  of  to-day  has  chiefly  sprung, 
whether  in  its  anarchistic  and  revolu- 
tionary or  in  its  more  peaceful  evolu- 
tionary form. 

This  is  mentioned  to  show  how  similar 
in  some  respects  is  the  present  day  to  that 
in  which  Lowell  wrote  his  socialistic 
poems.  Hence  it  is  that  they  seem  to 
many  of  us  so  fresh  and  true,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own 
time.  Along  with  many  others  he  may 
have  made  the  mistake  of  attempting,  in 
his  own  words,  to  "  start  Millennium  too 
quick  "  ;  a  thought  to  which,  in  his  later 
poems,  he  not  unfrequently  gives  expres- 
sion. 

"  Not  that  I  'm  one  that  much  expec' 

Millennium  by  express  to-morrow; 
They  will  miscarry,  —  I  recollec' 

Tu  many  on  'em,  to  my  sorrer : 
Men  ain't  made  angels  in  a  day, 

No  matter  how  you  mould  and  labor  'em : 
Nor  'riginal  ones,  I  guess,  don't  stay 

With  Abe  so  of'n  as  with  Abraham."  ! 

The  disappointments  and  reaction  that 
nave  come  through  forgetting  this,  it  is 
very  needful  to  bear  in  mind  j  but  there 
are  none  of  us  who  will  not  be  better  men 
and  women,  and  better  citizens,  for  as- 
similating the  spirit  and  the  ideal  of 
Lowell's  early  poems. 

The  most  outspoken  of  all  these  is 
•"Hunger  and  Cold,"  written  in  1844. 
Under  the  gaunt  figures  of  Hunger  and 
Cold  are  represented  the  mass  of  the  op- 
pressed and  down-trodden  toilers,  who  in 
the  European  history  and  literature  of 
that,  the  Chartist,  period,  fill  so  large  a 
place.  He  pictures  them  prowling  like 
wolves  around  the  palace  where  fashion 
and  beauty  meet  for  the  feast  and  dance, 
until  at  last,  when  the  reckoning  hour  has 
tolled,  the  attack  is  made. 

"  Cheeks  are  pale,  but  hands  are  red, 

Guiltless  blood  may  now  be  shed, 

But  ye  mustand  will  be  fed, 

Hunger  and  Cold." 

1  (Biglow  Papers,  second  series,  No.  VII.) 


Rejecting  as  devil's  theories  the  notion 
that  some  were  made  to  toil  and  starve  and 
others  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life, 
the  poet  ends  with  an  appeal  to  men  to 
repent  of  their  cruelty  and  indifference, 
and  to  follow  Pity  to  the  fold  of  Love. 

The  next  poem,  "  The  Landlord,"  turns 
upon  the  thought  how  little  mere  outward 
possessions  count  in  the  making  of  a  man. 
The  poor  starving  wretch  who  "  mounts 
his  crazy  garret  stair  "  to  think  and  plan 
and  write,  is  in  reality  the  master  of  him 
who  sits  idly  in  his  easy-chair  enjoying 
the  thought  of  his  wealth.  When  both 
have  passed  away,  the  rich  man  only 
"makes  more  green  six  feet  of  soil," 
while  the  poor  lives  on  by  his  wise 
thoughts  and  discoveries  to  lighten  human 
toil,  and  claims  the  world  as  his  own. 

In  "Sir  Launfal,"  "The  Search,"  and 
"  A  Parable,"  the  purest  lessons  of  Christ- 
ian Socialism  are  taught.  "The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal"  is  too  well-known  and 
deservedly  popular  to  need  exposition 
here ;  the  others  might  with  advantage 
be  more  widely  read.  In  "The  Search  " 
the  poet  sets  out  to  look  for  the  Christ, 
and  tries  to  find  him  first  among  fields 
and  woods  and  the  fair  realm  of  Nature. 
But  winter  comes  with  rude,  cold  hand 
and  spoils  its  beauty  ;  a  figure  of  that 
cold  relentless  law  that  forbids  us  to 
find  in  Nature  the  human  heart  we  crave. 
And  so  he  turns  to  Humanity,  and  seeks 
for  Christ  amidst  power  and  wealth  ;  but 
finds  it  only  a  world  of  dead  forms  and 
lifeless  creeds  without  one  beat  of  the 
living  heart.  Then  he  is  met  by  Love, 
who  leads  him  away  from  the  hard,  proud 
world  along  a  track,  on  which  are  seen 
the  marks  of  torn  and  bleeding  feet,  until 
they  came  to  a  rude  and  roofless  hovel. 
Here  at  last  is  He  of  whom  the  poet  is 
in  search,  a  hungry  child  clinging  to  His 
knee  and  a  hunted  slave  looking  up  to 
Him  with  trust  and  tenderness. 

"  I  knelt  and  wept;   my  Christ  no  more  I  seek; 
His  throne  is  with  the    outcast  and  the  weak.  " 

In  "  A  Parable  "  he  pictures  Christ 
returning  to  the  earth  to  see  how  his  re- 
ligion prospers.  He  is  welcomed  with 
pomp  and  state,  but  in  the  midst  of  splen- 
did ritual  and  kingly  homage  the  Son  of 
Mary  only  hangs  down  his  head.  For  the 
walls  of  the  gorgeous  temple  are  cracked 
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and  swaying,  and  from  under  their  founda- 
tions come  sighs  and  bitter  groans. 

"  Have  ye  founded  your  thrones   and  altars,  then, 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men  ? 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure 
That  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poor  ?  " 

"Stanzas  on  Freedom"  is  a  master- 
piece of  condensed  vigor,  and  stirs  the 
soul  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  show  that  a  so-called  freedom 
which  consists  simply  in  securing  our 
own  rights  and  forgetting  others  who  are 
less  fortunate  is  no  true  freedom  at  all. 
This  was  what  Mazzini  never  ceased  to 
urge  ;  and  it  was  to  forgetfulness  of  this 
that  he  mainly  attributed  the  collapse  of 
the  first  French  revolution.  The  same 
thought  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  poem  "  On 
the  Capture  of  Fugitive  Slaves  near  Wash- 
ington, "  which,  though  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  it  is  inferior,  is  also  stirring 
and  noble. 

In  the  "Ode  to  France,  "  written  after 
the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  Mr. 
Lowell  hails  with  gladness  the  expulsion 
of  Louis  Philippe,  as  having  been  effected 
not  by  Frenchmen  merely,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age.  He  claims  it  as  a  tri- 
umph, even  though  for  a  time  confidence 
should  be  shaken  and  trade  should  lan- 
guish ;  for  in  the  last  resort,  as  Sismondi 
said  to  Ricardo,  the  question  is  not 
about  wealth  but  about  men. 

"  Is  here  no  triumph  ?     Nay,  what  though 

The  yellow  blood  of  trade  meanwhile  should  pour 
Along  its  arteries  a  shrunken  flow, 

And  the  idle  canvas  droop  long  the  shore? 
These  do  not  make  a  State, 

Nor  keep  it  great; 
I  think  God  made 

The  earth  for  man,  not  trade; 
And  when  each  humblest  human  creature 
Can  stand,  no  more  suspicious  or  afraid, 
Erect  and  kingly  in  his  right  of  nature 

To  heaven  and  earth  knit  by  harmonious  ties, 
.   .  .  There  I  behold  a  Nation, 
I  see  her  in  the  soul  whose  shine 
Burns  through  the  craftsman's  grimy  countenance 

In  the  new  energy  divine 
Of  Toil's  enfranchised  glance." 

In  this  last  passage,  the  purest  breath 
of  the  modern  social  spirit  finds  expres- 
sion,— that  spirit  which  can  never  rest  so 
long  as  the  majority  of  men  are  dwarfed 
and  stunted  in  mental  growth, — while  the 
higher  possibilities  of  human  nature  are 
open  only  to  the  few. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  whether 


after  all,  the  .teaching  of  principles  like 
these  is  the  function  of  the  poet,  or 
whether  his  true  work  is  not  rather  to  sing 
like  song-thrush  or  nightingale,  from 
pure  delight  in  singing.  We  see  no 
need  to  dogmatize  upon  the  matter. 
Poetry  is  the  expression  in  harmonious 
language  of  rich  and  vivid  thoughts ;  its 
prime  condition  is  the  power  to  feel  deep- 
ly ;  and  if  it  is  the  moral  side  of  life  that 
impresses  itself  most  upon  a  poet's  con- 
sciousness,— if  the  teaching  of  moral 
principles  is  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  his  inmost  self, — it  may  surely  have 
its  place  as  well  as  any  other  theme. 

No  sober  critic,  perhaps,  would  place 
Lowell  above  the  second  rank  of  English- 
speaking  poets.  His  metaphors  are 
sometimes  strained  and  occasionally  ob- 
scure ;  now  and  then  they  seem  to  be- 
tray a  conscious  striving  after  tropes  and 
figures  rather  than  the  spontaneous  cloth- 
ing of  his  thoughts.  His  language  rarely 
touches  the  level  of  stately  harmony 
which  we  find  in  the  best  work  of  Words- 
worth or  Tennyson ;  and  he  lacks  the 
Shakespearian  force  and  pregnancy  of 
Browning. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  will  always 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  love  the 
outpourings  of  a  pure  human  soul  touched 
with  the  fundamental  feelings  common  to 
humanity,  who  enters  keenly  into  the  joy 
and  mirth  as  well  as  into  the  sorrows  of 
mankind,  and  blends  humor  with  his 
pathos  in  a  way  that  few  have  equalled. 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
and  Holmes  form  a  galaxy  of  poets  of 
which  any  nation  might  well  be  proud. 
All  of  them  lift  our  thoughts  into  a  purer 
region  ;  all  of  them,  believing  that 

"  Life's  bases  rest 
Beyond  the  probe  of  chemic  test," 

help  to  raise  us  above  the  materialism 
that,  in  the  world  of  business  as  well  as 
in  philosophy  tends  to  drag  us  down. 
The  closing  words  of  the  memorial  poem 
written  for  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  although  in 
1876  the  lyre  of  Lowell  was  no  longer 
responsive  as  it  once  had  been,  shows 
where  his  faith  rested,  —  a  faith  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  that  great  nation 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  rep- 
resentatives. 
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The  story  of  General  Armstrong  and  the 
Hampton  Institute,  as  it  has  been  told  so  impres- 
sively of  late  in  New  England,  since  General 
Armstrong  was  struck  down  among  us,  and  as  it 
was  told  anew  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine, 
suggests  some  serious  thoughts  about  the  way  in 
which  men  look  at  heroes  and  heroisms,  and 
about  the  general  disproportion  in  men's  sundry 
interests  and  activities.  For  the  most  part,  men 
have  a  poor  eye  for  the  truest  heroes  round  about 
them  in  their  own  day;  their  hero-worship  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  past.  Emerson  said 
of  Webster,  at  the  time  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
when  Garrison  and  Phillips  and  Parker  and  Whit- 
tier  were  waging  their  great  fight :  "  He  knows 
the  heroes  of  1776,  but  cannot  see  those  of  1 85 1 
when  he  meets  them  in  the  street."  However 
severe  this  view  of  Webster  may  be,  the  word  is 
true  of  a  thousand  thousand  men.  It  is  as  com- 
mon to-day  as  it  was  in  Christ's  time  and  before 
Christ's  time,  for  men  who  busy  themselves  in 
painting  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  to  be  just  as 
busy  in  stoning  the  prophets  sent  unto  their  own 
generation.  Carlyle  himself,  the  greatest  of  all  our 
hero-worshippers,  whose  name  rushes  to  our  lips 
at  the  very  mention  of  heroes  and  heroism,  had 
but  a  poor  eye  and  ear  for  the  heroic  figures  and 
voices  of  his  own  epoch.  He  never  caught 
Mazzini's  vision,  he  hardly  understood  what 
Mazzini  was  about  in  the  world,  even  when  he 
had  him  for  his  neighbor  and  went  in  and  out 
with  him  day  by  day.  There  had  been  no  con- 
siderable exhibition  of  heroism  in  England, 
according  to  his  vision,  for  two-  centuries  —  no 
real  body  of  heroes  since  the  Puritans.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether,  had  he  been  the  con- 
temporary of  Cromwell  or  of  Luther,  whom  he 
celebrated  so  well,  he  would  not  have  been  found 
their  enemy  and  counted  them  malcontents,  busy- 
bodies,  and  disorderly  fellows. 

But  it  is  not  chiefly  or  usually  a  question  of 
enmity  or  captiousness  toward  our  heroes;  it  is 
a  question  of  blindness,  deafness,  and  indiffer- 
ence,—  lack  of  adequate  recognition,  apprecia- 
tion, and  support,  while  they  are  still  with  us  in 
the  flesh.  It  has  become  a  proverb  that  bless- 
ings brighten  as  they  fly;  and  so  it  is  true  to  most 
of  us  that  our  heroes  grow  in  stature  as  they  get 
farther  and  farther  away  in  the  past. 

"Alas!  no  present  saint  we  find; 
The  white  cymar  gleams  far  behind, 
Revealed  in  outline  vague,  sublime, 
Through  telescopic  mists  of  time!  " 

So  Whittier  sings,  in  that  great  poem  of  his 
—  for  very  great  poem  it  is — "The  Chapel  of 
the  Hermits,"  a  poem  devoted  to  pressing  this 
very  truth,  that  the  world  was  never  fuller  of 
saints  and  heroes  than  it  is  to-day,  that  the  trouble 
with  us  is  not  lack  of  heroes,  but  lack  of  eyes  : — 

"  That  all  of  good  the  past  hath  had 
Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad, — 
Our  common  daily  life  divine, 
And  every  land  a  Palestine." 


The  poet's  friend  envies  the  generation  that 
saw  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Could  he  but  have 
belonged  to  that  generation,  have  touched  the 
Master's  garment's  hem,  seen  his  tears  of  lover 
and  heard  his  evening  hymn  on  Olivet,  then  what 
a  faith  would  his  have  been  !  The  very  swine- 
herd, the  beggar,  the  leper,  "  whose  eyes  of  flesh 
beheld  the  Lord,"  were  enviable  mortals;  could 
he  even  be  borne  away  and  allowed  to  look  on 
Siloa's  pool,  the  brook  Kedron,  and  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  "  the  sacred  soil  His  sandals 
pressed,"  his  cold  heart  would  surely  melt !  But 
the  rebuking  poet  reminds  him  that  there  are  no 
holy  "dates"  in  God's  universe  —  rather,  no  un- 
holy dates.  The  doubter  of  our  day  would  have 
been  the  High  Priest  or  Pilate  of  that  day.  What 
did  the  scribes  of  Chorazin  think?  So  would 
our  scholars  think,  if  the  gospel  drama  were  en- 
acted before  their  eyes  instead.  What  faith  had 
Nain  and  Nazareth?  The  same  that  Boston  and 
New  York  would  have  —  that  is  the  poet's  im- 
plied answer.     Even 

"  Of  the  few  followers  whom  He  led, 
One  sold  him,  —  all  forsook  and  fled." 

Reminding  him  of  these  things,  the  poet  ex- 
claims, — 

"  O  friend !  we  need  nor  rock  nor  sand, 
Nor  storied  stream  of  Morning-Land; 
The  heavens  are  glassed  in  Merrimack, — 
What  more  could  Jordan  render  back? 

"  We  lack  but  open  eye  and  ear 
To  find  the  Orient's  marvels  here;  — 
The  still  small  voice  in  autumn's  hush, 
Yon  maple  wood  the  burning  bush.  " 

As  it  is  with  reference  to  Christ,  so  it  is,  the 
poet  teaches,  with  reference  to  all  our  heroes,  so- 
far  as  all  mere  matters  of  environment  and  the 
outward  go,  all  matters  of  mere  time  and  place.. 
"  Oh,  if  Fenelon  were  alive,"  Rousseau  exclaimed 
to  Saint  Pierre,  as  the  story  has  come  down,  "  I 
would  struggle  to  get  into  his  service,  even  as  a 
lackey !  "  Yet  when  Fenelon  really  was  alive,, 
the  poet  asks  us  to  remember,  throne  and  altar 
were  surrounded  by  wantons  and  bigots,  by  soul- 
less forms  and  false  pretence,  all  the  pomp  of 
state  and  ritual  scarce  hiding  the  loathsome  death 
below. 

"  Midst  fawning  priests  and  courtiers  foul, 
The  losel  swarm  of  crown  and  cowl, 
White-robed  walked  r  rancois  Fenelon, 
Stainless  as  Uriel  in  the  sun. 

"  Yet  in  his  time  the  state  blazed  red, 
The  poor  were  eaten  up  like  bread; 
Men  knew  him  not;   his  garment's  hem 
No  healing  virtue  had  for  them." 

Could  Rousseau  have  got  back  to  Fenelon's 
time  —  which  indeed  we  do  not  accuse  him  of 
wishing  to  do  —  he  would  not  have  found  half  the 
incentive,  or  encouragement,  or  support,  or  good 
companionship,  which  he  found  in  his  own  time. 
And  could  the  poet's  yearning  friend  really  have 
got  back  to  Christ's  time,  had  he  really  been 
doomed  thither,  he  would  have  been  of  all  men 
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most  miserable,  and  have  panted  for  Newburyport 
as  he  never  panted  for  Nazareth.  Goethe's 
Weimar,  Elizabeth's  England,  Lorenzo's  Flor- 
ence, Caesar's  Rome,  Sappho's  Greece,  Solomon's 
Jerusalem,  —  we  should  every  one  of  us  be  glad 
enough  to  get  out  of  them,  when  curiosity  was 
once  gratified,  back  to  Boston  and  1892.  And 
getting  back  —  this  is  the  principal  point  —  we 
should  probably  find  more  heroes  to  the  thousand 
in  the  population,  more  men  and  women  with  the 
stuff  in  them  that  heroes  are  made  of,  than  we 
had  encountered  in  our  whole  peregrination 
.among  the  famous  ages  and  places.  The  men 
who  rallied  for  Salamis  and  Naseby  rallied  in  no 
nobler  spirit  than  those  who  rallied  for  Gettysburg; 
and  there  were  not  as  many  men  in  London  will- 
ing to  go  to  the  stake  at  Smithfield  for  their  faith 
as  would  be  found  ready  for  the  stake  on  Boston 
Common  to-morrow  if  such  a  test  involved  such 
immolation.  The  truth  is,  heroes  are  as  thick  as 
blackberries;  they  were  never  so  thick  as  to-day. 
Every  fire,  every  fever,  every  tempest,  every  ship- 
-wreck,  every  squall  in  the  harbor,  every  accident 
on  the  railway,  every  election,  every  strike,  every 
study  of  how  the  "other  half"  live,  brings  them 
to  light  by  the  score;  the  newspapers  are  vastly 
fuller  of  them  than  the  Bibles.  And  yet  we  do 
not  crown  our  heroes  —  not  often  —  with  crowns 
as  bright  as  those  we  keep  for  heroes  of  equal 
calibre  in  the  past;  we  turn  with  the  greater 
fondness  to  the  past,  and  leave  ours  chiefly  for 
crowning  by  the  future  whose  past  shall  be  our 
present. 

"  And  three  of  the  thirty  chief  went  down,  and  came  to 
David  in  the  harvest  time  unto  the  cave  of  Adullam :  and  the 
troop  of  the  Philistines  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim. 
And  David  was  then  in  a  hold,  and  the  garrison  of  the  Phil- 
istines was  then  in  Beth-lehem.  And  David  longed,  and 
said,  Oh  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
well  of  Beth-lehem,  which  is  by  the  gate!  And  the  three 
mighty  men  brake  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and 
drew  water  out  of  the  well  of  Beth-lehem,  that  was  by  the 
gate,  and  took  it,  and  brought  it  to  David:  nevertheless  he 
would  not  drink  thereof,  but  poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord. 
And  he  said,  Be  it  far  from  me,  O  Lord,  that  I  should  do 
this:  is  not  this  the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy 
•of  their  lives'?  therefore  he  would  not  drink  it." 

This  story  we  keep  a  part  of  our  Bible,  read  it 
on  Sunday  in  the  churches  to  generation  after 
generation,  and  say,  Here  beginneth  II.  Samuel, 
xxiii,  13. 

To  generation  after  generation  we  read  the 
story  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  mortally  wounded  on 
the  Held  of  Zutphen  : 

"  Being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding,  he  called  for 
drink,  which  was  presently  brought  him;  but  as  he  was 
putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  he  saw  a  poor  soldier  car- 
ried along,  who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feast,  ghastly 
■casting  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottle,  which  Sir  Philip  perceiving, 
took  it  from  his  head  before  he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  poor  man,  with  these  words :  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater 
tka)L  mine" 

These  stories  of  chivalry  and  heroism  we  read, 
records  of  the  Sidneys  and  the  Bayards,  without 
fear  and  without  reproach,  and  we  are  thrilled  as 
we  read,  —  and  it  does  us  credit  that  we  are;  only 
it  does  not  do  us  credit  if  David  and  Sidney  are 
pouring  out  the  water  of  their  lives  before  our 
«yes  and  we  do  not  see  them,  if  we  have  no  eyes 
for  the  Davids  and  Sidneys  and  Bayards  of 
America,  but  only  ears  for  those  of  Erance  and 
Holland  and  Judea. 


And  —  by  this  long  road  we  came  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started  —  it  would  seem  as 
if  this  America,  this  year  four  centuries  old,  did 
not  have  eyes  for  heroes,  if  it  can  read  the  story 
of  such  a  life  as  this  of  Armstrong,  if  it  can  read 
of  such  a  work  as  this  at  Hampton,  and  not  rise  up 
in  a  great  common  enthusiasm  and  crown  the 
hero  while  he  is  yet  with  us,  while  he  is  yet  a  living 
man  and  not  a  dead  man,  with  the  glad  assurance 
that  the  great  work  for  which  he  has  poured  out 
his  life  is  placed  on  the  firm  foundations  of  per- 
manent and  full  success.  Whittier,  whose  poem 
has  just  been  helping  us  teach  our  truth,  and 
whose  own  eyes  are  as  open  to  what  is  good  and 
true  and  beautiful  to-day  as  to  what  was  good 
yesterday,  has  said  that  he  knows  of  no  other  man 
in  America  who  is  doing  so  much  good  as  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  is  doing  at  Hampton.  There  is 
no  kind  of  good  work  needing  to  be  done  in 
America  more  important  or  imperative  than  that 
of  uplifting,  by  the  power  of  education,  these  two 
race's  which  we  have  trodden  down,  and  fitting 
them  for  good  citizenship  in  the  republic.  The 
sword  was  not  sheathed  at  Appomattox  before 
Armstrong  saw  the  imperativeness  of  this  work  so 
far  as  concerned  the  negro  at  the  South;  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  forgetting  all  else,  he  has 
thought  only  of  this  one  thing,  pouring  out  his 
great  energies  like  water,  ever  doing  ten  men's 
work,  ever  bearing  ten  men's  burden,  until  the 
force  of  nature  could  carry  him  no  farther  and, 
struck  down  by  paralysis,  he  fell.  All  the  records 
of  chivalry  show  no  nature  more  chivalrous  than 
his,  no  knight  more  fearless  or  blameless,  no 
stronger,  whiter  soul.  It  has  been  no  sporadic 
heroism,  it  has  been  a  life  of  heroism.  What 
Bethlehem,  Picardy,  and  Zutphen  saw  for  a 
moment,  Hampton  has  seen  uninterruptedly  for 
almost  thirty  years.  Thy  necessity  is  greater  than 
mine,  said  this  man  to  his  black  brother  first  en- 
tering into  his  freedom;  and,  putting  self  behind 
forever,  putting  all  behind  but  this  great  duty,  he 
has  gone  on  saying  this  through  life.  This  noble 
life,  this  hero  before  our  own  eyes,  makes  an 
appeal  to  every  heart  with  capacity  for  hero- 
worship  in  it,  as  strong  and  stirring  as  the  work 
itself  to  which  he  is  devoted;  the  man  and  the 
work  are  one.  And  across  the  centuries  comes 
the  voice  of  the  elder  heroes,  to  rebuke  us  if,  in 
chanting  their  praises,  we  forget  our  duties  and 
fail  to  know  the  men  in  whom  their  spirit  lives  on 
to-day.  If  we  long,  when  we  read  the  story,  to 
fly  to  the  Bethlehem  hills  and  make  the  Judean 
king  hear  our  Well  done!  we  straightway  hear 
his  word:  If  ye  say  it  unto  Armstrong,  ye  say  tt 
unto  me.  If  we  long  to  prove  to  Bayard  and  to 
Sidney  that  our  hearts  glow  and  that  we  are 
grateful  because  they  were  true  and  heroic,  we 
hear  their  word  :  If  ye  prove  it  unto  Armstrong, 
ye  prove  it  unto  me.  And  we  hear  the  word  of  a 
greater  than  Sidney,  and  greater  than  David : 
Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  Armstrong  and  unto 
the  least  of  these  whom  he  has  loved  with  me,  ye  do 
it  luito  me. 


Few  more  impressive  meetings  have  ever  been 
held  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  than  that 
which   was   held   there   a  little   while   ago,  when 
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General  Armstrong  was  struck  down  by  paralysis 
in  Boston,  to  take  measures  for  meeting  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  Hampton  and  to  assure  him 
that  the  interests  which  he  had  so  anxiously  at 
heart  should  not  suffer  in  his  illness. 

"  When,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,"  said  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  who  presided,  "  it  was  promised  to  the  people  of 
Boston  that  this  meeting-house  should  always  be  ready  for 
the  discussion  of  any  of  the  central  subjects  of  social  order, 
of  public  spirit,  of  education,  of  anything  that  relates  to 
the  service  of  man,  I  doubt  if  one  of  us  ever  thought  that  so 
important  a  subject  could  he  brought  before  us  as  is  now 
brought.  We  are  here  for  two  purposes.  One  of  these 
purposes  we  are  sorry  for:  the  other  we  are  glad  for  in  the 
same  proportion.  We  are  glad  to  extend  to  our  dear  friend 
Armstrong  some  such  expression  of  sympathy  as  shall 
make  him  feel  sure  that  we  are  going  to  carry  his  work 
forward:  we  are  profoundly  sorry  that  he  cannot  be  here 
to  speak  with  his  usual  words  of  fire.  Our  purpose  is  to 
say  that  that  work  shall  go  forward,  and  that  he  shall  not 
chafe  in  his  sick-room  at  the  thought  that  it  may  be  set 
back  by  an  inch  or  by  a  minute." 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  signal  importance 
of  the  work  at  Hampton,  and  concluded : 

"  I  think  that  General  Armstrong  has  done  more  in  the 
problem  of  reconstruction  than  any  man  before  the  country 
I  like  to  say  that,  and  we  might  say  much  more.  He  has 
committed  himself  to  the  business  of  reconstruction  in  a 
practical  way,  and  it  is  our  business  to  see  his  work 
through." 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  spoke  at  length  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  education  given  at  Hampton,  with 
which  he  was  personally  so  familiar,  —  the  intel- 
lectual, the  industrial,  and  the  moral  training. 
"There  is  a  moral  training  in  that  school,"  he 
said,  "such  as  I  hardly  dare  to  claim  for  any  of 
our  public  schools  in  Boston."  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  forty  thousand  colored  chil- 
dren in  the  South  to-day  are  in  charge  of  Hamp- 
ton graduates,  who  are  serving  as  teachers. 
"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  look  back  on  such 
work  for  one  year  is  to  look  on  something  like  a 
miracle,  —  that  a  school  founded  in  Virginia  in 
the  dark  period  following  the  war  should  train  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  take  forty  thou- 
sand children  into  their  arms !  "  Speaking  of 
General  Armstrong,  he  said  : 

"  It  was  said  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  his  first 
object  was  to  help  his  country,  by  the  sword,  if  necessary, 
or  by  the  pick-axe,  if  necessary.  He  whose  presence  is 
almost  as  visible  on  this  platform  as  if  he  were  here  has 
helped  his  country  literally  by  the  sword,  and  almost  as 
literally  by  the  pick-axe;  for  he  has  broken  up  the  crusts 
of  two  races,  hardened  by  generations,  and  has  let  in  the 
light  of  seed-time  and  of  harvest." 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  also  spoke  of  the  work 
at  Hampton,  from  a  basis  of  still  more  intimate 
knowledge.  He  spoke  of  the  origin  of  the  work, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  witness,  and  of  its  won- 
derful influence  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  South,  and  of  the  North  as  well. 

"You  think,"  he  continued,  "  that  General  Armstrong 
has  conducted  but  one  process  of  education?  No:  he  has 
had  three  processes  going  on.  One  has  been  for  the  Negro 
and  the  Indian,  another  the  education  of  the  white  men  of 
the  South.  But  he  has  had  to  do  something  more.  He 
has  had  to  educate  the  people  of  the  North  into  confidence 
and  faith  in  his  work.  The  first  process,  the  education  of 
the  Negro  and  the  Indian,  must  and  will  go  on.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  Southern  man  is  also  going  on.  But  is  it  not 
time  that  the  education  of  the  North  was  finished?  It  will 
not  be  finished  until  the  endowment  of  Hampton  is  com- 
plete. We  are  told  that  there  is  no  work  for  the  principals 
of  these  schools  so  hard  during  the  year  as  that  of  coming 
North  to  gather  the  fagots  to  keep  the  fire  burning  at 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee.     Is  there  one  of  us  who  would 


not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  that  blow  which  has 
crippled  the  General?  And  yet,  if  his  work  had  been  sup- 
ported as  it  might  have  been,  would  it  have  occurred? 
God  be  thanked  for  the  noble  men  and  women  who  have 
held  up  his  right  hand;  but  I  ask  myself,  if  the  other  hand 
had  been  held  up  with  equal  generosity,  would  it  have 
been  necessary  for  it  to  fall?  In  all  the  history  of  Hamp- 
ton there  is  no  appeal  more  pathetic,  more  earnest,  for  its 
work,  than  the  appeal  of  that  crippled  arm." 

Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  the  vice-principal  of 
Hampton,  explained  the  present  needs  of  the 
school;  and  the  most  impressive  address  of  the 
day  was  that  which  followed,  by  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  young  colored  man,  graduate 
of  Hampton,  who  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the- 
similar  work  at  Tuskegee. 

"  To  a  young  man  just  emerging  from  slavery,"  he  said 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  "  and  entering  into  the 
pure,  strong,  unselfish  influence  of  General  Armstrong's 
personality,  as  it  was  my  privilege  with  hundreds  of  others 
to  do,  there  came  all  at  once  a  new  idea  of  the  possibilities 
and  opportunities  of  life  that  it  is  hard  for  most  of  this  audi- 
ence to  appreciate." 

He  spoke  of  the  deep  feeling  of  obligation  of 
the  colored  race  to  General  Armstrong,  and  of 
the  love  and  confidence  of  those  who  had  been 
his  students. 

"  When,  engaged  in  our  own  work  in  the  South,  we  have 
become  discouraged  by  reason  of  the  many  difficulties  by 
which  we  have  been  surrounded,  it  has  been  the  mental 
picture  of  General  Armstrong  that  has  given  us  strength  to 
go  on  and  conquer.  When  we  have  been  inclined  to  yield- 
to  selfish  thoughts  and  live  for  ourselves,  it  has  been  the 
vision  of  General  Armstrong,  who  lived  only  for  others, 
that  has  made  us  ashamed  of  our  selfishness;  and  when  we 
have  been  inclined  to  grow  inactive  and  indifferent,  we 
have  thought  of  General  Armstrong,  who  never  rested  day  or 
night,  winter  or  summer,  and  this  has  given  us  new  zeal 
and  activity.  General  Armstrong,"  he  said,  "  has  actually 
worn  away  his  life,  not  for  his  own  cause,  or  for  Hampton's 
cause,  but  for  the  nation's  cause,  your  cause,  and  my 
cause.  The  question  which  comes  to  each  of  us  with  re- 
newed emphasis,  as  the  hero  lies  prostrate,  is,  What  will  we 
give  of  our  service  and  substance,  that  his  work  may  con- 
tinue  and  be  perpetual?" 

Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter  and  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon  followed  with  words  of  earnest  appeal; 
and  the  closing  address  was  given  by  Phillips 
Brooks : 

"  I  am  anxious,"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  "  that  this  should  be 
not  simply  a  meeting  filled  with  a  sense  of  pity  for  General 
Armstrong.  If  there  is  any  man  in  this  country  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  life  which  he  has  lived  and  the  work 
which  he  has  done,  it  is  he  who  is  to-day  incapacitated  for 
that  work  by  sickness.  Think  what  it  has  been!  Think 
what  he  has  done!  It  has  been  given  to  him  to  lay  a  firmer 
grasp  upon  the  problem  which  specially  confronts  and  has 
peculiarly  appalled  our  country  than  any  other  man.  We 
have  all  been  tending,  in  the  study  of  this  problem,  to  the 
thought  that  the  key  to  it  lies  in  education.  General  Arm- 
strong is  the  man  who  has  distinctly  applied  that  key.  He 
is  the  man  who  has  proved  that  which  we  believe.  He  has 
done  the  thing  which  we  have  been  talking  about.  " 

General  Armstrong,  Mr.  Brooks  said  further, 
had  given  a  voice  to  a  dumb  race.  He  had  been  a 
later  Garrison,  a  later  Lincoln,  carrying  far  for- 
ward the  work  of  emancipation.  He  had 
touched  the  fountains  of  generosity  in  stingy 
men,  and  made  men  feel  as  they  never  dreamed 
of  feeling.  He  had  had  one  special,  distinct 
thing  to  do,  and  he  had  said  that  he  had  come 
nearer  to  accomplishing  the  ideal  of  his  life 
than  was  given  to  almost  any  man. 

"  We  should  then  give  to  General  Armstrong,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Brooks,  "  not  merely  our  pity  and  sympathy, 
but  our  profound  congratulations.  Let  us  tell  him  how  we 
rejoice  with  him.  And,  if  it  be  so  that  from  the  door  of  the 
great  mystery  into  which  it   seemed  he  was  just  going  to 
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enter,  God  has  called  him  back  to  live  a  little  longer  and 
work  a  little  more,  let  us  not  come  merely  with  pity  to  con- 
sole him  by  the  contributions  that  we  can  make,  but  let  us 
offer  him  our  hearts,  our  hands,  and  our  purses,  and  beg 
him  to  give  us  the  privilege  of  sharing  with  him  the  life 
which  God  has  given  back  to  him." 

An  appeal  was  made  by  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  this  Old  South  meeting  to  raise  the 
amount  needed  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
Hampton.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  were  asked  for, 
for  this  purpose;  and  that  sum,  and  a  few  thousand 
dollars  more,  was  quickly  contributed,  chiefly  by 
the  people  of  Boston.  But  a  greater  problem 
than  this  is  presented  to  the  American  people  — 
presented  largely  to  the  people  of  New  England, 
who  have  ever  been  the  great  supporters  of  this 
great  work.  This  problem  is  that  of  the  adequate 
endowment  of  Hampton — an  endowment  that 
shall  once  and  forever  put  an  end  to  every  finan- 
cial anxiety  and  concern  in  connection  with  the 
school.  The  present  year  should  not  come  to  an 
end  without  seeing  this  endowment  complete  — 
and  it  should  not  be  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
The  New  York  Tribune  is  publishing  in  these 
days  lists  of  our  millionnaires.  It  finds  a  thou- 
sand and  more  of  them,  we  think,  in  New  York 
alone;  it  finds  some  hundreds  of  them  in  Boston 
—  and  so  on.  If  a  tithe  of  these  American  mil- 
lionnaires would  send  to  Hampton  a  tithe  of  the 
amount  which  they  will  contribute  to  add  to  the 
extravagances  of  these  June  weddings,  the  work 
would  be  done.  But  be  the  work  done  as  it  may, 
by  one  or  by  a  thousand,  let  it  be  done;  and  let 
it  be  done  now,  that  it  may  be  not  only  the 
American  people's  provision  for  carrying  on  the 
noble  work,  but  the  American  people's  crown 
upon  General  Armstrong's  heroic  life. 


The  simple  fact  that  Hampton  is  not  yet,  after 
nearly  thirty  years,  adequately  endowed,  and  that 
the  rich  American  people  have  quietly  looked  on 
watching  General  Armstrong  wear  out  his  life  in 
the  effort  to  get  the  institution  upon  a  sound 
basis,  suggests  anew  the  strange  disproportion  in 
men's  interests  and  activities,  and  their  distorted 
sense  of  values.  We  do  not  think  the  remark 
we  have  just  made,  that  enough  money  will  be 
wasted  on  useless  wedding  presents  in  this  month 
of  June  to  adequately  endow  Hampton  if  it  was 
turned  thither,  an  at  all  extravagant  remark.  We 
suppose  it  costs  our  national  government  about 
the  same  amount  to  build  a  big  gunboat  that  it 
would  take  to  endow  Hampton.  Our  people  are 
very  jealous  about  having  the  national  govern- 
ment spend  much  money  on  educational  enter- 
prises :  we  see  this  in  the  fights  over  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  we  see 
it  in  the  failure  to  make  decent  provision  for  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  we  saw  it  especially  in  the 
nature  of  many  of  the  arguments  against  the 
Blair  bill.  But  there  is  no  jealousy  about 
money  for  gunboats,  the  chief  use  of  which  is  to 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  bully  weak  peoples  and  get 
into  wars  which  we  should  never  run  any  risk  of 
getting  into,  but  avoid  by  simple  conference  like 
reasonable  men,  if  we  didn't  have  the  gunboats. 
We  have  .spent  enough  money  in  killing  Indians 
and  maintaining  injustice  against  them,  in  the 
last  hundred  years,  to  have  made   Harvard  grad- 


uates of  all  the  Indians  in  our  borders  and  settled 
them  all  at  good  industries,  if  we  had  chosen  to 
be  Christians  toward  them  instead  of  savages. 
Were  half  the  money  spent  each  year  by  Ger- 
many and  France  and  Italy  on  their  great  arma- 
ments devoted  instead  to  the  promotion  of  indus- 
try and  the  actual  good  of  the  people,  the  millen- 
nium would  seem  approaching  within  ten  years. 
We  send  money  and  wheat  to  Russia,  to  feed  the 
starving  people;  it  is  a  solemn  question  whether 
it  is  right  to  do  it  while  the  Russian  government 
has  no  trouble  in  raising  twenty  times  as  much 
money  every  year  for  supporting  armies  to  oppress 
the  people  and  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe  as 
would  suffice  to  remove  from  her  borders  all  dan- 
ger of  starvation  and  suffering.  Coming  closer 
home,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  if  half  the  money 
now  spent  by  the  City  of  Boston  upon  jails  and 
almshouses  and  hospitals  were  spent  instead  in 
measures  for  decently  housing  and  educating  and 
disciplining  and  keeping  at  good  work  the  classes 
from  which  these  institutions  are  filled,  the  need 
of  their  existence  would  rapidly  disappear?  We 
are  unwilling  to  deal  in  a  great  way  with  educa- 
tion and  industry,  but  we  then  build  prisons  in  a 
great  way,  because  we  must  do  that  to  keep 
things  even.  We  will  not  attend  to  the  fountain 
together,  but  we  will  build  clams  together,  be- 
cause we  must  to  pay  for  neglecting  the  foun- 
tains. We  will  not  bake  bread  in  our  corporate 
capacity,  so  in  our  corporate  capacity  we  must  kill 
men.  It  will  not  do  to  organize  righteousness, 
and  so  we  organize  wickedness  or  the  things  we 
suspect  to  be  wicked  or  the  things  that  have  to 
be  organized  to  curb  wickedness.  In  a  word,  we 
have  up  to  date  only  learned  how  to  act  efficiently 
with  regard  to  the  negative  things,  not  the  posi- 
tive things.  When  we  get  beyond  our  freshmen 
year  in  politics,  we  shall  not  starve  our  school- 
masters and  celebrate  our  gunboats. 


Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  the  public-spirited  and 
energetic  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion, who  has  rendered  conspicuous  service  in 
behalf  of  pure  politics  in  Philadelphia,  Mas  one 
of  the  speakers  in  the  course  of  lectures  given 
before  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Good  Citizenship,  at  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House  in  Boston  this  spring.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  lecturers  in  the  Old  South  course  for  young 
people  two  years  ago;  and  his  impressions  of  the 
Old  South  work  and  its  importance  were  such  as 
have  led  him  to  issue  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  printed  in  a  little  leaflet, 
urging  the  inauguration  of  similar  work  in  that 
city.  His  address  is  so  interesting  that  we  print 
it  entire.  Mr.  MacAlister,  the  president  of  the  new 
Drexel  Institute,  and  other  wise  and  earnest  peo- 
ple are  with  Mr.  Welsh  in  his  desire  and  effort  to 
establish  "Old  South"  work  in  Philadelphia; 
and  the  effort  is  sure  to  succeed.  There  is  none 
of  our  cities  where  the  teaching  of  American 
history  to  the  young  people  can  be  carried  on 
under  more  favorable  surroundings  than  in  Phila- 
delphia. Impressive  object  lessons  are  all  about 
the  young  people.  As  the  lessons  at  the  Old 
South  have  double  emphasis  from  being  spoken 
within  the  walls  which  have  echoed  the  words  of 
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Samuel  Adams  and  Otis  and  Warren,  so  the  les- 
sons given  at  Philadelphia  will  be  illuminated 
and  enforced  by  Carpenters'  Hall  and  Indepen- 
dence Hall  and  all  the  associations  of  the  old 
•city  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  the  administration  of  Washing- 
ton. The  Philadelphia  lecturers  are  to  be  felici- 
tated on  the  inspirations  and  the  helps  which 
they  will  find  so  plentifully  close  at  hand.  We 
wish  Mr.  Welsh  and  his  friends  the  highest  suc- 
cess.    Mr.  Welsh's  "  open  letter  "  is  as  follows : 

"  Many  Philadelphians  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
Old  South  Lecture  Course,  which  had  its  origin  in  Boston, 
in  the  historic  meeting-house  from  which  it  derived  its 
name  as  a  local  habitation,  and  from  which  a  vigorous 
shoot,  as  we  are  informed,  has  taken  root  and  now  flour- 
ishes in  Chicago.  The  object  of  the  Old  South  lecture 
plan  was  the  development  of  a  wholesome  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism in  the  public-school  children  of  Boston,  —  a  spirit 
somewhat  in  danger,  apparently,  of  falling  into  a  decline  — 
and  the  cultivation  of  that  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
good  citizenship,  and  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  a  per- 
formance of  them,  which  was  felt  to  be  a  public  necessity. 
The  generosity  of  a  single  public-spirited  and  wealthy  wo- 
man saved  the  Old  South  Church  building  from  destruction 
when  it  was  threatened  by  the  tides  of  the  city's  growth, 
and  gathered  within  walls  which  had  once  listened  to  the 
words  of  Warren,  Otis,  and  of  Washington,  hundreds  of 
public-school  children,  to  be  informed  of  the  incidents  of 
the  lives  of  American  patriots  and  of  the  principles  which 
had  made  them  illustrious.  The  plan  seems  to  have 
worked  well,  judging  by  the  number  of  years  that  it  has 
been  in  operation,  and  by  the  great  number  of  young  peo- 
ple brought  under  its  influence,  and  in  whom  it  has  aroused 
a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  right  use  of  their 
national  inheritance.  Of  course,  like  most  sound  educa- 
tional schemes,  its  strength  lies  in  wise  seed-planting  and 
in  patient  restraint  from  expectations  of  a  hasty  harvest. 
We  are  told  that  one  able  and  energetic  woman  has  obliged 
Tammany  to  sweep  the  streets  of  New  York.  If  Boston 
and  New  York  can  do  this  much  (the  one  city  for  educa- 
tion, the  other  for  cleanliness)  through  the  public  spirit  of 
a  woman,  why  shorald  the  New  Philadelphia  do  less?  Can- 
not the  Colonial  Dames  or  the  New  Century  Club  furnish 
a  Jael  who  shall  emulate  in  courage,  if  not  in  craft,  her 
Hebrew  prototype,  and  smite  fatally  the  Sisera  of  munici- 
pal corruption  and  misrule?  And  why  should  not  this 
simple  and  effective  plan  of  the  Old  South  Lecture  Course, 
whereby  the  civic  courage,  independence,  homely  belief  in 
public  honesty,  in  duty  and  self-sacrifice —  all  the  elements 
of  a  national  life  truly  and  permanently  great —  are  placed 
in  an  attractive  and  impressive  form  before  the  children  of 
to-day,  be  made  use  of  in  Philadelphia?  The  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  Old  South  plan  is  that  it  teaches  history 
from  a  living  and  most  practical  standpoint-  It  is  the 
application  of  the  best  that  our  past  has  given  to  the 
brain  and  heart  of  the  youth  of  the  present.  It  aims 
to  get  a  hearing  from  the  young  men  and  the  young  women 
just  entering  active  life  on  behalf  of  moral  aspiration 
and  of  duty,  before  the  low  motives  and  false  standards  of 
the  business  or  social  or  political  world  have  had  time  to 
exert  their  evil  influence.  To  a  reasonable  extent,  at 
least,  such  a  plan,  if  wisely  and  patiently  carried  out,  is 
sure  to  succeed.  Men,  who  under  its  provisions  talk  on 
American  history  and  good  citizenship  to  the  public-school 
children,  are  chosen  so  to  do  because  they  are  authorities 
on  their  special  subjects,  and  are  themselves  scholars  both 
of  the  closet  and  of  the  world,  and  are  engaged  in  practical 
efforts  for  lifting  the  standards  of  American  citizenship. 
They  have  upon  them  the  smell  of  the  smoke  of  the  same 
battle  into  which  they  call  the  children.  That  fact  is  a 
potent  one. 

"  Suppose  the  Old  South  shall  be  planted  in  Philadelphia, 
(and  why  should  the  city  where  Independence  rang  out 
be  afraid  to  again  follow  the  lead  of  the  city  which 
threw  the  invading  tea  into  the  waters  of  Boston  Har- 
bor?) what  a  fine  double  object-lesson  we  shall  have,  right 


to  hand,  for  bringing  home  to  youthful  minds  the 
principles  we  wish  to  instil !  We  can  point  the  public- 
school  children  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Old  State  House, 
not  only  as  a  building  peopled  with  the  figures,  and  haunted 
with  the  memories  of  a  great  past  —  a  building  which  once 
gathered  within  its  walls  the  makers  of  the  nation,  and 
where  were  reaffirmed  the  ancient  rights  of  free  English- 
men, in  words  that,  like  the  shot  of  Lexington,  "  echoed 
round  the  world"  —  but  we  can  also  bid  them  note  those 
curious,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  us,  alarming 
evidences  of  the  changes  and  decay  in  popular  government 
that  are  now  taking  place  under  the  same  roof  which 
covers  the  cracked  Liberty  Bell.  Had  one  of  the  Old 
South  lectures  been  given  in  Philadelphia  yesterday  noon, 
for  example,  to  an  audience  of  six  hundred  children,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  delegation  chosen  from  their 
number  might,  with  great  profit,  have  gone  at  three  o'clock 
direct  to  the  Council  Chamber,  and  there  have  witnessed  a 
highly  instructive  exhibition  of  modern  representative  gov- 
ernment. The  value  of  maps  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  history 
is  generally  admitted,  but  no  map  could  so  assist  the  youth- 
ful student  of  municipal  government  to  understand  this 
question  as  would  his  bodily  presence  in  the  Select  Council 
Chamber  have  done.  The  effigy  of  Washington  —  a  bad 
and  distorted  copy  of  Stuart's  original  picture  —  confronting 
him,  with  equally  unfortunate  portraits,  artistically  con- 
sidered, of  more  modern  public  men,  hanging  as  pendants 
beside  it,  would  at  once  have  placed  the  sensitive  student- 
observer  in  harmony  with  his  surroundings.  The  atmos- 
phere, thick  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  rising  from  the 
mouths  of  the  municipal  legislators  present,  would  have 
made  still  more  evident  to  him  that  degree  of  dignity  which 
is  now  accorded  to  the  transaction  of  public  business.  On 
his  right,  and  facing  the  legislators,  he  would  have  seen  a 
large  body  of  serious-faced  and  observant  citizens,  repre- 
senting various  kinds  of  business,  trades,  and  professions, 
watching  with  keen,  though  not  hopeful,  interest  the  deter- 
mination by  their  representatives  of  a  pending  question  of 
vital  public  interest.  Immediately  in  front  of  him  he 
would  have  seen  seated  the  astute  and  apparently  uncon- 
cerned agent  of  a  powerful  corporation,  which  habitually 
confuses  the  city's  affairs  with  its  own,  watching,  however, 
with  equal  interest  the  votes  of  his  representatives  in  the 
Chamber.  And  then  our  student  might  have  been  in- 
terested further  to  note  a  suggestive  incident  of  the  occa- 
sion. When  the  legislators  who  obey  the  mandates  of  the 
corporation  referred  to  were  voting  in  its  interest,  and  one 
of  their  number,  a  representative  from  the  Fourth  Ward, 
unexpectedly  failed  to  record  his  vote,  the  surprise  and 
alarm  of  the  corporation  agent  so  completely  overcame  him 
that  he  sprang  forward  toward  the  derelict  member  with  an 
exclamation  of  warning,  in  an  undertone  but  quite  distinct, 
"Bill!  Bill!"  He  was  reassured  by  a  glance,  however, 
from  the  member,  whose  silence  he  had  misinterpreted,  and 
the  latter,  when  the  corporation  votes  were  all  in,  seized 
the  opportunity  for  greater  emphasis  which  he  had 
awaited,  and  in  loud  tones  recorded  the  vote  of  obedience 
which  his  superior  desired.  In  a  word,  no  finer  op- 
portunity could  be  afforded  for  realistic  study  —  in  har- 
mony with  the  realistic  spirit  of  our  day  —  of  that  gradual 
absorption  of  the  powers  of  legislation  and  of  the  control  of 
public  affairs,  once,  exercised  by  the  people,  which,  on'the 
part  of  powerful  and  wealthy  corporations,  is  now  going^on. 
If  the  Old  South  lecture  plan  shall  be  adopted  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  older  children  of  our  public  schools  might  have  all 
the  educative  advantage,  which  has  been  suggested,  of  see- 
ing the  actual  process  of  this  unhealthy  growth  —  the 
strength  of  the  oak  waning  under  the  embrace  of  the  para- 
site. But  even  if  the  public-spirited  women  of  Philadel- 
phia do  not  start  the  Old  South  plan  here,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  male  adults  of  the  city  should  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  chance  to  drop  in  some  fine  afternoon  on 
a  council  meeting,  when  some  important  question  is  up  — 
the  gift  of  a  hundred  miles  of  streets,  for  example,  to  a 
street  railway  company — just  to  see  how  the  thing  is  done. 
They  might  glance,  on  their  way  out,  at  the  window  from 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read,  and  then 
go  home  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  the  "kickers" 
should  be  helped  or  "  knocked  out"  at  the  next  municipal 
election.  Either  experiment,  or  both,  would  advance  the 
political  welfare  of  the  public." 


THE  OMNIBUS. 


"  Worshippers  of  Light  Ancestral." 

To  the  namesake  of  a  great  man. 

Could  Dante's  spirit  roam  this  earth  again, 

Since  death,  as  into  hell  it  walked  before, 

But  scant  reminder  of  that  other  shore 

Perchance  would  meet  his  risen  eyes.     Yet  when 

The  sacred  circle  of  the  "  upper  ten  " 

He  gained,  he  sure  would  ask  outside  the  door, 

"  Whence  comes  that  voice  I  thought  to  hear  no 

more? 
Alas,  poor  Farinata !  '     Art  thou  then 
Here,  too,  to   greet   me?     Cam'st  thou  here  to 

dwell 
And  shriek   those   selfsame  words  thou  didst  in 

Hell?" 
"  Who  were  thine  ancestors,  say,  who  ?  "     The  cry 
Yet  louder  grown,  then  would  the  bard  repeat, 
"  Is't    he?"     And   thus    the    guide  would   make 

reply, 
"  Dear  Dante,  no,  these  live  on  Beacon  Street." 
—  A.  S.  Bridgman. 

* 
*   * 

A  Treasurer-Trove. 

Come,  Grandsire,  I  have  you  out  at  last, 
And  you  may  drop  your  Puritanic  scowl ! 
If  you  were  more  than  paint  and  canvas  now, 
I'd  nudge  your  formal  ribs,  despite  your  frown 
That  oft  has  checked  my  gayety,  and  vow 
No  jollier  lover  ever  sighed. 

To  think 
That  you  should    scribble  rhymes   to  Prudence, 

Patience, 
Priscilla,  Chloris,  Phyllis,  and  a  score 
Of  prim  enchantresses,  were  past  belief, 
Had  I  not  ample  proof  of  it.     This  roll 
Of  tell-tale  papers,  that  I  found  to-day 
In  a  neglected,  curious  old  press, 
Gives  evidence  that  in  your  bosom  burned 
A   love   like   mine.       Here's    one    inscribed    to 

Phyllis, 
And  I  will  read  it.     Come,  prepare  to  blush ! 

I  look  upon  the  heavens  high, 

And  lo  the  heavens  are  blue; 
I  look  into  my  true-love's  eye, 

And  find  the  selfsame  hue. 
They  say  that  Heaven  is  there  above, 

And  yet  in  vain  I  peer; 
But  7vhen  I  look  upon  my  love 

I  know  that  Heaven  is  here. 

How's    this !      How's    this !     My    grandmother's 

were  gray  ! 
Her  eyes  were  gray,  for  I  remember  them  ! 
And  here  are  many  verses  more  that  praise 
Eyes  brown,  and  black,  and  golden  hair,  — 
And  all  well  rhymed  and  smooth.     Good  sir, 
No  more  beneath  your  frown,  with  nimble  fingers, 
I'll  count  sweet  syllables  that  whisper  love; 
But  these,  with  altered  names,  I'll  copy  out 
To  send  to  those  who  toss  my  heart  in  play. 
Good  sir,  for  this  rich  legacy  I  thank  you  ! 

—  P.  Mc Arthur. 

1  See  Canto  X.,  line  42  of  "  The  Vision  of  Dante." 


In  Cliftondale. 

So  near  the  sea,  that  when  the  sea-winds  blow 
The  scent  and  savor  of  the  surf  are  ours  — 
So  near  the  city's  heart,  to  us  its  powers 
Of  joy  and  pain  like  subtle  music  flows  — 
So  near  the  heart  of  beauty,  woods  and  flowers- 
Allure  us  to  forget  the  city's  woe ! 

—  Allen  Eastman  Cross. 


"  Blind  Love." 

Two  lovers  'neath  yon  poplar  tree,  — 

She,  sixty-five,  —  he,  seventy. 

But  still  he  is  to  her  the  beau 

Who  wooed  her  fifty  years  ago ; 

For  wrinkled  brow  and  trembling  knee 

Disturb  not  her  serenity; 

Nor  faded  cheek  nor  whitened  curl 

Can  ever  steal  from  him  the  girl 

Whom  'neath  yon  ancient  poplar  tree 

He  wooed  and  won  in  'forty-three. 

—  Kate  Whiting, 
*   * 
* 

The  Violet. 

Once,  when  dissolved  was  winter's  snow, 

A  violet  in  doubt 

Looked  timidly  about; 
Then,  feeling  vernal  breezes  blow, 

She  ventured  out. 

"  Ah  !   Spring  has  come  at  last,"  said  she  I 
"  No  more  in  earth  encased, 
I  soon  shall  be  embraced 

By  some  stray  April  wind,  and  he 
My  lips  shall  taste." 

Woe's  me;    Old  Boreas  from  the  North 

Came  roaring  coldly  by; 

I  heard  a  piteous  cry;  — 
The  violet  that  had  ventured  forth 

Came  but  to  die. 

—  Chas.  Battell  Loomis. 


A  Back-Bay  Lesson. 

Beneath  the  gilded  dome  had  party  strife 
Run  high,  and  argument  waxed  hot.     At  last 
The  angry  session  closed ;    the  bill  had  passed, 
And,  crushed,    I    turned    me    home.     No    keen- 
edged  knife 
Cuts  deeper  than  sharp  words,  and  my  mind,  rife 
With  bitter  thoughts,  stormed  to  itself,  as  fast 
The  rushing  train  sped  on.     Sudden,  all  cast 
And  bent,  a  row  of  trees  flashed  by,  and  that  day's 

life 
In  the  same  flash,  as  warped,  I  saw.     Quick,  then, 
Uprose  my  better  self,  in  strength,  and  said, 
"  Know  you,  a  man  need  have  no  fear  of  men 

And  Righteousness  and  Truth  are  not  yet  dead." 
Those  wind-swept   trees   will   greet  the  morning 

light 
Unchanged,  but  I  stand  straight  again  to-night. 
—  A,  S.  Bridpman. 
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ROUND    ABOUT    GLOUCESTER. 


Bx  Edwin   A.   Start. 


HEN  in  the  pre- 
historic ages  the 
Titanic  battle  of 
natural  forces 
ceased,  leaving  the 
record  of  the  strug- 
gle graven  on  the 
rock,  when  the 
oceans  had  rolled 
i  back  into  their 
\  basins,  and  the 
:/l\  glaciers  that 
had  over- 
whelmed the 
land  had  melt- 
ed and  slipped 
away  into  the 
sea,  there  extended  eastward  from  the 
general  coast  line  of  New  England  a  re- 
markable promontory,  opposing  its  rug- 
ged front  to  the  buffets  of  the  Atlantic. 
Its  outer  and  principal  portion  was  an 
island,  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  creek  of  some  width.  In  succeeding 
ages  the  deposit  of  matter  by  the  tides 
formed  marshes  in  the  broad  bed  of 
the  creek  and  closed  its  mouth  with  a 
beach  wall,  since  opened  by  an  arti- 
ficial cut,  restoring  to  the  outer  prom- 
ontory its  original  island  character. 
Glaciers  had  rubbed  and  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  headland  and  overlaid  it 
with  extensive  morainal  deposits  of  peb- 
bles, rocks,  and  boulders,  some  of  the 
latter  strangely  formed  and  yet  more 
strangely  placed. 


To  this  part  of  the  New  England 
coast,  in  1605  and  1606,  came  the  Sieur 
Champlain,  naming  the  headland  Cap 
aux  Isles,  and  the  harbor  on  its  south- 
west side,  into  which  he  sailed  and  made 
a  landing,  Le  Beauport.  Champlain 
mapped  the  country,  which  he  found 
covered  with  forests  of  varied  growth  and 
with  native  vines  and  fruits.  In  16 14, 
that  energetic  adventurer  and  jaunty 
narrator,  Captain  John  Smith,  exploring 
the  New  England  coast  from  the  Penob- 
scot to  Cape  Cod,  gave  to  Cap  aux  Isles 
the  name  of  Tragabigzanda  and  called 
its  three  islands  off  shore  the  Three 
Turks'  Heads,  in  commemoration  of  his 
own  marvellous  adventure  in  the  wars 
between  Turkey  and  Transylvania.  Be- 
fore his  "Description  of  New  England" 
was  published,  however,  he  had  obtained 
the  renaming  of  many  of  his  localities 
by  Prince  Charles,  who  bestowed  upon 
the  island  cape  the  name  of  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Denmark  ;  and  so  Cape  Ann  it 
is  to  this  day. 

It  is  due  to  Smith  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Cape  Ann  owe  him  honor  for  his 
spirited  defence  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  fishing  industry  in  those 
days,  when  it  was  hardly  looked  upon  as 
an  honorable  calling  and  when  piracy  was 
held  in  far  higher  respect.  Smith's  words, 
published  long  before  Cape  Ann  was  even 
settled  by  white  men,  might  almost  be 
embodied  now  in  some  memorial  to  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  Gloucester  fishermen. 
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Rafes  Chasm. 


On  this  cape,  the  ancient  town  of 
Gloucester,  which  this  year  crosses  its 
quarter-millennial  line,  grew  into  being, 
falling  into  the  mode  of  life  that  Nature 
had  clearly  decided  upon  for  such  as 
should  dwell  on  this  rocky  trespasser  up- 
on the  domain  of  the  sea.  Thus  situated 
somewhat  apart,  overlooking  the  little 
harbor  from  which  go  out  the  fishing 
fleets  that  bring  to  Gloucester  its  fame, 
its  maintenance,  and  so  much  of  its  sor- 
row, the  old  town  has  developed  a  strong 


individuality.  Its  people  are  democratic 
to  the  core,  recognizing  no  caste  or  class, 
independent,  with  the  sturdy  self-reliance 
born  of  close  companionship  with  the  sea. 
Each  season  the  battles  on  the  banks  with 
wave  and  fog  and  storm  are  renewed,  al- 
ways with  the  certainty  that  many  of  those 
who  go  forth  to  the  fight  will  never  re- 
turn. A  perennial  war  that  drew  always 
upon  our  towns  for  a  share  of  their 
strongest  men  would  be  looked  upon  as 
an  unbearable  national  calamity  ;  but  each 
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year  Gloucester  must  add  to  the  natural 
mortality  of  the  town  fifty,  seventy-five, 
or  a  hundred,  sometimes  more,  for  losses 
of  fishermen  on  the  banks.  This  living 
in  the  shadow  of  death  breeds  a  race  of 
strong  women  and  brave  and  loyal  men, 
relying  upon  their  own  strength  and 
judgment  and  bending  the  *  knee  to  no 
ancient  idol  in  politics,  in 
religion,  or  in  every  day 
affairs. 

"  Free  as  the  winds  they  drive 
before, 
Rough  as  the  waves  they 
roam  — " 

are  the  Cape  Ann  men,  as 
the  gentle  poet  who  knows 
and  loves  Essex  County  so 
well,  has  tersely  described 
them. 

Fishing  stations  were 
planted  on  Cape  Ann  pre- 
vious to  1640,  and  John 
Endicott  and  the  Bay  set- 
tlers landed  there,  indeed, 
in  1628,  but  no  permanent 
settlement  was  made  until 
1642.  Then  Rev.  Richard 
Blynman  with  others  from  the  Plymouth 
Patent  came  to  Cape  Ann,  boundaries 
were  drawn,  and  the  town  of  Gloucester 
was  duly  constituted.  The  original 
houses  were  built  on  the  neck  between 
Annisquam  and  Mill  rivers,  and  fishing 
appears  to  have  been  only  an  incident  in 
the  agricultural  life  of  the  people.  Among 
the  names  of  these  early  settlers  who 
came  with  Pastor  Blynman  are  several, 
such  as  Babson,  Bray,  Sargent,  Somes, 
Haskell,  and  others,  which,  with  that  per- 
sistence so  frequently  to  be  noted  in  our 
seacoast  towns,  especially  if  isolated  from 
main  lines  of  travel,  have  remained  in 
Gloucester  life  to  the  present  day. 

Blynman  and  several  others  soon  left 
and  went  to  New  London,  where  Cape 
Ann  Lane  still  preserves  the  memory  of 
their  migration.  The  growth  of  the  town 
was  very  slow  up  to  1700.  As  long  as 
the  main  dependence  of  the  people  was 
agriculture,  the  growth  of  their  community 
must  necessarily  be  slow.  They  had  not 
yet  found  the  touchstone  of  Cape  Ann 
success.  In  1688,  the  land,  previously 
held  in   common,  was  first   divided   into 


severalty  holdings.  In  1698,  the  first 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  town 
was  marked  by  the  practical  beginning  of 
the  shipbuilding  industry ;  and  with  this 
the  growing  population  began  to  gather 
about  the  harbor. 

This  closing  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  a  time  of  sore    vexation   of 


Old  Ellery  House  —  once  used  as  a  Tavern 

spirit  among  our  superstitious  Puritan 
ncestors,  and  the  Rev.  John  Emerson,, 
minister  of  the  First  Parish  in  Gloucester, 
furnished  Cotton  Mather  with  some  mar- 
vellous tales  of  diabolism  in  the  town  — 
tales  which  Mather  preserved  in  the 
Magnalia  Christi,  and  which  Whittier  has 
told  in  the  poem  beginning  with  this  fine 
description  of  the  Cape  : 

"  From  the  hills  of  home  forth  looking,  far  be- 
neath the  tent-like  span 

Of  the  sky,  I  see  the  white  gleam  of  the  head- 
land of  Cape  Ann. 

Well  I  know  its  coves  and  beaches  to  the  ebb- 
tide glimmering  down, 

And  the  white-walled  hamlet  children  of  its 
ancient  fishing  town." 

Who  or  what  were  the  warlocks  who 
were  exorcised  finally  by  the  prayers  of 
the  godly  garrison  of  the  block  house  we 
shall  probably  never  know,  but  it  would 
be  easy,  indeed,  to  conjure  out  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Cape,  piled  like  ruins  of 
Cyclopean  masonry  upon  their  rugged 
granite  base,  almost  any  creatures  of 
superstitious  fancy.  The  witchcraft  per- 
secution found  no  victims  on  Cape  Ann, 
fortunately.       At     Pigeon     Cove,    almost 
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opposite  the  Pigeon  Cove  House,  there 
stands  in  the  green  fields,  among  the 
trees,  a  picturesque,  time-worn  house  of 
the  better  class,  the  oldest  building  at 
that  end  of  the  Cape,  which  tradition  says 
was  built  by  the  sons  of  an  accused  Salem 
witch  as  a  refuge  for  their 
mother.  It  must  have 
been  a  secluded  and  safe 
retreat  in  that  distant 
time,  though  it  was  about 
that   period   that   settlers 


The  Gloucester  Court  House. 

began  to  establish  themselves  on  that  end 
of  the  Cape. 

In  1704,  it  is  estimated  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Gloucester  numbered  seven 
hundred  souls.  At  this  period  the  fishing 
business  was  beginning,  and  there  is 
record  of  a  loss  of  five  vessels  and  twenty 
men  at  Cape  Sable  in  17 16,  showing  that 
the  bank  fisheries  were  already  engaging 
considerable  attention.  Out  of  ship- 
building and  the  fisheries  grew  a  pg 
participation  in  foreign  commerce  ;  # 
and  thus  fairly  started  on  its  mari- 
time activities,  Gloucester  develop- 
ed in  population  and  importance, 
attaining  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion a  population  of  four  thousand  I 
five  hundred.  During  this  period 
it  had  borne  its  part  in  the  French 
wars,  in  which  it  had  a  peculiar 
interest.  Gloucester  companies 
were    at    Crown     Point    and 


Ticonderoga,  and  Gloucester  men  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  two  reduc- 
tions of  Louisburg,  in  both  land  and 
sea  forces.  The  year  1763  brought  to 
the  Gloucester  fishermen  freedom  from 
French  interference  on  the  fishing 
grounds,  and  for  a  few  years  their  busi- 
ness prospered,  between  seventy  and 
eighty  schooners  being  engaged  in  the 
bank  fisheries.  The  development  of 
maritime  interests  had  shifted  the  real 
centre  of  the  town's  life  from  the  vicinity 
of  Meeting  House  Plain  on  the 
"  neck "  to  the  harbor.  There  still 
remains  near  the  site  of  the  old 
church  one  of  the  aged  houses  of 
Gloucester,  once  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  John  White,  and  afterwards  used 
as  a  tavern,  the  oldest  house  in  Glou- 
cester to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Here  the  selectmen  of  the  town  used 
to  meet,  and  against  their  bills  for 
entertainment  the  thrifty  burghers  of 
Gloucester  were  obliged  to  make  a 
decided  protest ;  here  we  see  muni- 
cipal extravagance  having  its  begin- 
nings in  pre-Revolutionary  days. 

Gloucester  was  prompt  and  fearless 
in  its  denunciation  of  the  Stamp  Act ; 
and  when,  in   1772,  with  the  cordial 
support  of  Virginia,  the  Boston  pa- 
triots began  to  take  decided  measures 
against   the   oppression  of  the  home 
government,     Gloucester    vigorously    se- 
conded   them.       She    was     prompt    with 
deeds  as  well   as   words,  raising  a  com- 
pany   of    minute    men    immediately    on 
the    news    of   Lexington,   and    providing 
a    quantity    of    arms    and    ammunition. 
There  were  two  Gloucester  companies  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  six  companies,  with  more 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  took 
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the  field  early  in  the  struggle. 
The  British  sloop  of  war 
Ealcon  was  driven  from  Cof- 
fin's Beach,  and  later  out  of 
Gloucester  Harbor,  with  the 
loss  of  a  prize  schooner,  its 
cutter,  barges,  and  thirty-five 
prisoners.  In  a  subsequent 
attempt  to  take  a  supposed 
merchantman,  which  proved 
to  be  a  British  man-of-war, 
several  Cape  Ann  men  were 
captured    and     sent    to     the 


prison    ships, 
were     born    to 
take   kindly  to 
in    default    of 
find     them 


One  of  the   Residential   Streets. 


The  men  of  the  Cape 
the  sea,  and  did  not 
the   land  service ;   hence 


regular 


we 


naval  service 
engaging  in  the  peril- 
ous and  unprofitable  work  of  privateer- 
ing. In  this  their  gains  were  small ;  and 
many  of  them  were  taken  and  languished 
in  British  prisons.  The  town  suffered 
severely  from  the  war  in  lives  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  cessation  of  its  fishing  busi- 
ness reduced  its  people  to  great  poverty 
and  suffering.  Still  their  loyalty  did  not 
waver  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
Shay's  rebellion  came  on,  they  readily 
raised  a  company  to  aid  in  suppressing 
that  threatening  uprising. 

The  Bank  fishery  was  not  carried  on 
from  Gloucester  to  any  noteworty  extent 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  or 
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Main  Street. 

the  first  part  of  the 
present  century,  nor, 
indeed,  did  it  have  a 
real  revival  until  i860. 
After  the  Revolution, 
as  Gloucester  renewed 
its  activities,  in  the  face 
of  poverty  and  loss, 
attention  was  turned, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  foreign  commerce, 
and  Gloucester  vessels  sailed  to  East 
and  West  Indian,  European,  and  South 
American  ports,  developing  a  valuable 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  the  shore 
fisheries  for  cod  rose  to  a  considerable 
importance. 

The  War  of  1S12  almost  paralyzed  the 
business  of  the  Cape  ;  but  its  naval  im- 
portance made  the  struggle  one  of  great 
interest  among  this  maritime  people. 
The  people  were  again  ready  with  men 
and  means,  and  great  preparations  were 
made  for  the  defence  of  the  town  in  case 
of  attack.  Little  privateering  was  in- 
dulged in,  but  there  was  ample  opportu- 
nity this  time  in  the  naval  service  ;  and 
Cape  Ann  sailors  served  on  many  of  the 
famous  old  war  ships  of  that  struggle 
which  was  of  advantage  to  us  only  in  the 
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naval  glory  that  came  from  it.  Hull  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  manned  the 
grand  old  Constitution  with  men  from 
Marblehead  and  Cape  Ann.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  time  of  hardship  and  priva- 


A  Bit  of  Gloucester  seen  from  East  Gloucester. 

tion  in  the  old  town,  and  there  was  a 
general  celebration  when  the  news  of 
peace  came. 

Party  feeling  ran  high  in  Gloucester  in 
these  early   days  of   the   republic,  when 
the  questions  which  were  uppermost  were 
such    as   especially  affected  our    seaport 
communities.      During  the  fighting   days 
of  the  Federalist  party,  when  Hamilton 
was   at   the    zenith    of  his   influence,  the 
Federalists  of  Gloucester  kept  pace  with 
their    fellow  -  partisans    elsewhere    in 
the    strength    of   their    organization.       r 
Until  the  death   of  their  party  they       I- 
succeeded     in     holding     the     town. 
Afterward  the    struggle    between  the 
Whig  and   Democratic   organizations       ^ 
was  close  and  bitter,  accompanied  by 
many  ups  and  downs  for  either  side. 
When  the  Know   Nothing  movement       ;£ 
arose,  it  at  one  time  captured  Glou- 
cester.     The    cause    represented    by 
the   Republican    party   was    received 
at   once   by   the    people    with  strong 
approval.     They  carried  the  town  for 
Lincoln  by  a  handsome  majority,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions  the  town  has 
supported  that  party  ever  since. 

The  church  history  of  the  Cape  has 
been  especially  notable.  As  in  other 
New  England    communities,    the    church 


and  civil  polity  developed   in   close   rela- 
tions,   and     the    parish    church  was  the 
centre  of  all  things  for  the  pious  men  and 
women  who  set  up  their   household   gods 
on  the  rocks  of  Cape  Ann ;  but  so  near 
the  vast  freedom  of  the  sea, 
independent    thought   was 
sure  to  have  an  early  birth, 
and  so  it  happened  that  some 
of  the  leading  people  in  the 
,  venerable  First  Parish,  hav- 

ing studied  the  teachings  of 
James  Relly,  the  London 
preacher,  were  hospitably 
disposed  towards  his  disciple, 
John  Murray,  when  the  latter 
came  to  this  country  and  be- 
gan to  preach.  He  had  not 
then  formulated  a  creed  or 
organized  a  church ;  but  his 
teachings  were  beginning  to 
arouse  the  hostilty  of  the  or- 
thodox, and  the  independent 
thinkers  in  Gloucester  wished 
to  hear  him.  He  first  preached  in  the 
meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish,  but 
objection  was  soon  made  to  this,  and 
meetings  were  held  in  the  spacious 
home  of  the  Sargents,  his  principal 
supporters.  At  the  instance  of  his 
friend  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  Murray 
was  commissioned  as  chaplain  of  the 
Rhode  Island  regiments  by  Washington, 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
His  health  soon  failed,  however,  and  he 


Low-tide  at   Magnolia. 


was  Obliged  to  leave  the  army  and  return 
to  Gloucester,  which  he  found  suffering 
from  dire  distress  and  poverty.  He  at 
once    secured   assistance    from    his   army 
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friends,  through  Greene  and  Washington, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  town  were  unani- 
mously voted  for  this  public  service. 
The  sentiment  of  gratitude,  however,  was 
short-lived.  The  religious  opposition  was 
fanned  into  greater  zeal  by  charges  of 
Toryism.  The  calling  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Eli  Forbes  to  the  First  Parish,  in 
1776,  had  given  Murray's  friends  an  op- 


the  Lniversalist  faith,  and  remains  to-day, 
under  the  title  of  the  Independent 
Christian  Church,  perhaps  the  strongest 
religious  body  in  Gloucester.  Its  first 
meeting-house,  a  plain  frame  structure, 
was  dedicated  on  Christmas  day,  1780, 
and  in  it  was  a  crank  organ,  captured 
from  an  English  ship  by  Captain  John 
Somes,    a  Gloucester    privateer     of    the 


On    Eastern   Point. 


portunity  to  warn  the  doctor  that  the 
parish  was  too  poor  to  support  him  in 
case  of  the  division  which  would  follow 
his  acceptance.  He  came,  nevertheless, 
and  the  Murrayites  absented  themselves 
from  the  meeting.  This  stimulated  the 
attacks  on  Murray,  in  which  politics  and 
theology  played  about  equal  parts.  Ezra 
Stiles,  then  a  pastor  in  Portsmouth,  an- 
athematized the  Gloucester  schismatic  in 
a  bitter  pamphlet,  and  the  ensuing  war  of 
words  kept  certain  printing-presses  com- 
fortably warm.  Murray  was  warned  by 
the  Committee  of  Safety  to  leave  town ; 
but  he  refused,  and  his  patriotism  was 
soon  vouched  for  by  General  Greene. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  the  formation  by 
covenant  on  the  first  of  January,  17  79,  of 
the  Independent  Church  of  Christ,  with 
sixty-one  members,  John  Murray  being 
the  pastor.     This  was  the  first  church   of 


Revolution.  The  old  organ  is  still  pre- 
served as  one  of  the  historic  curiosities 
ofthe  city.  The  pleasant  church  edifice, 
now  occupied  by  the  society,  on  Middle 
Street,  was  dedicated  in  1806  ;  and  not  far 
away  stands  the  religious  home  of  the  old 
opponent  of  the  society,  the  First  Parish, 
now  a  Unitarian  organization,  having 
drifted  from  its  ancient  moorings  and 
finally,  in  1837,  having  definitely  allied 
itself  with  the  Unitarian  movement.  In 
nearly  all  the  "white-walled  hamlet  child- 
ren of  the  ancient  fishing  town"  arc 
outgrowths  from  the  parent  stem  of  I  ni- 
versalism.  That  at  Annisquam  deserves 
especial  mention,  for  it  is  the  old  Third 
Parish  of  Gloucester,  and,  in  181 1,  was 
converted  with  its  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Ezra  Leonard,  to  Universalism,  and  went 
over  to  that  faith  in  a  body.  The  old 
church  was  rededicated,  a  short  time  ago, 
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to  the  service  of  Universalism,  in  which 
the  society  has  stood  firmly  ever  since  its 
remarkable  transfer  of  allegiance.  The 
Second  Parish,  located  in  West 
Gloucester,  made  a  simihar  transfer  in 
1830,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one,  the 
orthodox  members  forming  a  new  society. 
Thus  of  the  three  original  orthodox 
parishes  of  Gloucester,  all  retain  their 
organized  existence,  but  one  is  Unitarian 
and  the  other  two  are   Universalist.      At 


Parish  claimed  the  right  to  tax  the  Inde- 
pendents for  the  support  of  the  Parish, 
and  the  assessors,  denying  the  application 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  this  case  on  the 
ground  that  the  new  congregation  was 
neither  a  religious  society  nor  a  corpora- 
tion and  that  Murray  was  not  a  teacher 
of  religion  nor  an  ordained  minister,  pro- 
ceeded to  levy  on  the  private  property  of 
some  of  the  chief  Independents.  This 
was  in   1782.     The   struggle  might   have 


The  Willows,  near  Annisquan. 


the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  Second 
Parish,  an  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Society  said  of  Universalism, 
that  "  at  Cape  Ann  it  issues  from  every 
dark  cavern  there  and  is  echoed  by  every 
rock  and  shrub  that  deforms  the  fair  face 
of  Nature."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this  caustic  individual's  theology,  he  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  lacked  appreciation 
of  the  natural  beauties  of  Cape  Ann. 

This  original  association  of  covenanting 
followers  of  John  Murray  was  destined 
to  perform  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
state  of  vast  importance  to  other  reli- 
gious bodies  than  their  own.  By  them 
was  fought  the  fight  for  the  real  divorce- 
ment of  Church  and  State  under  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of   Massachusetts.     The  First 


been  avoided  by  an  application  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  new  society,  but  its 
members  preferred  to  stand  for  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  An  action  was  brought 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Murray,  as  the  reli- 
gious teacher  from  whom  the  money 
sought  to  be  collected  had  been  diverted. 
In  the  counsel  for  the  Parish  was  Theo- 
philus  Parsons,  and  Rufus  King  was 
originally  Mr.  Murray's  counsel,  but  he 
removed  to  New  York  before  the  case 
came  to  trial.  The  charge  of  the  court 
was  against  the  plaintiff,  but  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  was  for  him.  The  case  was 
therefore  reviewed  before  the  full  bench, 
and  the  final  trial  was  signalized  by  the 
reversal  by  Judge  Dana  of  the  position 
against  the  plaintiff  which  he  had  taken 
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in  the  original  trial.  He  frankly  declared 
his  opinion  that  "  the  judgment  obtained 
last  year  was  in  nothing  erroneous,"  and 
so  the  victory  was  won.  This  experience, 
however,  satisfied  the  society  with  law- 
suits, and  when  another  case  of  a  similar 
nature  was  brought  into  court  in  1792, 
articles  of  incorporation  were  secured. 
The  Universalist  centennial  at  Gloucester, 
in  1870,  brought  together  an  immense 
gathering,  the  service  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  being  unequal  to  the  immense 
strain  put  upon  it. 

A  circumstance  in  the  early  history  of 
this  society  is  interesting  in  itself  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  a  fact  which  attests  the 
breadth  and  force  of  character  of  one  of 
its  ministers  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones.  Among 
the  original  covenanters  of  the  society 
was  one  Gloster  Dalton,  a  negro,  —  an 
early  proof  of  the  development  of  pure 
democracy  in  Gloucester.  Concerning 
Dalton's  death  and  burial  this  record  was 
made  by  Mr.  Jones  : 


"April  nth,  1813,  Gloster  Dalton,  an  African. 
In  this  country  from  a  youth.  Supposed  to  be 
ninety  years  old,  or  upwards.  The  said  Gloster 
Dalton  was  an  honest,  industrious  man.  He  had 
been  infirm  about  two  or  three  years.  He  was  a 
believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  belonged  to  the  Independent  Christian  So- 
ciety many  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  brought  away  as  a  slave  (so-called ').  For 
there  are  no  slaves!     All  men  are  born  free!! 

T.  Junes." 

There  is  a  Garrisonian  ring  in  this 
defiant  declaration  inserted  in  the  ordina- 
rily dry  pages  of  a  burial  record,  which 
shows  that  this  Pastor  Jones  was  truly  a 
man  and  a  brother. 

Notwithstanding  these  historic  liberal 
movements,  and  the  fact  that  Gloucester 
is  in  some  sort  the  Mecca  or  Epworth 
of  Universalism,  orthodox  Congregation- 
alism, as  elsewhere  in  New  England's 
older  settlements,  was  woven  into  the 
fibre  of  the  people's  life,  and  retained 
its  vigor  under  a  succession  of  earnest 
pastors  of  more  than  common  ability, 
though,  perhaps,  none  of  more  note  than 
Dr.    Forbes,   Murray's   old   antagonist,   a 
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God-fearing  Christian  and  a  pillar  of 
orthodoxy,  strong  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually. 

The  Baptists  founded  churches  on  Cape 
Ann  under  some  difficulties,  but  were  not 
subjected  to  the  persecution  which  they 
suffered  elsewhere.  Their  first  society 
was  at  Sandy  Bay,  now  Rockport,  the 
dare  of  its  organization  being  1811.  The 
present  flourishing  society  in  Gloucester 
was  gathered  in  1830. 

Methodism  was  preached  on  the  Cape 
about  1 8 1 7  ;  but  no  station  was  definitely 
established  there  until  1821. 

Roman  Catholicism  was  not  established 
in  Gloucester  until  1849,  and  its  present 
strength  is  the  result  of  vigorous  and 
devoted  work  for  the  church  in  a  parish 
far  from  wealthy. 

A  printed  sermon  by  Dr.  Forbes  is 
quoted  by  Gloucester's  indefatigable  his- 
torian, the  late  John  J.  Babson,  to  the 
effect  "  that  the  first  settlers  of  Cape  Ann 


"The   Reef  of  Norman's  Woe." 

were  early  solicitors  to  set  up  and  main- 
tain the  public  worship  of  God  among 
them.  Though  they  were  few  in  num- 
bers, and  strangers  in  the  land,  yet,  like 
Abraham,  as  soon  as  they  pitched  their 
tent,  they  set  up  an  altar."  This  testi- 
mony to  the  early  religious  devotion  of 
the  people  of  Gloucester  comes  down  to 
us  from  that  earnest  divine  who  labored 
among  them  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and, 


in  spite  of  the  hard  theological  battle  in 
which  so  much  of  his  ministry  was  en- 
gaged, loved  them  well. 

The  Trinitarian  Congregationalists, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Episcopalians, 
among  the  Protestant  churches,  are  well 
represented  in  Gloucester  by  flourishing 
societies.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
parish  whose  prosperity  is  evidenced  by 
its  beautiful  church,  parish  school,  and 
convent.  The  church,  of  Rockport 
granite,  is  a  large  and  fine  example  of 
Gothic  architecture,  one  of  the  few  not- 
able buildings  of  the  city. 

From  these  ups  and  downs  of  its  life, 
Gloucester,  the  modern  Gloucester,  a  city 
now  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, has  come.  The  period 
of  the  Civil  War  found  its 
people  ready,  as  always,  to 
^       respond  to  the  call  of  their 
country.     There  were  1,026 
enlistments     in     the     army 
properly  to  be  credited  to 
Gloucester,  and,  as  was  to 
^~;r  prrz^zd^       ^e  expected,  the  navy  drew 
largely  on  the  hardy  sailors 
of  the   Cape.     There   were 
478   Gloucester  men    in    the    naval    ser- 
vice ;    and  an  organization  of  Kearsarge 
Naval    Veterans    in     the    old    town     still 
preserves    the     memory     of    the    service 
of  these    men    upon   the    sea.       By    sea 
and     land     they    did     good     service     for 
the    cause.       Each   one    of   the    nation's 
wars   has  had   its   disastrous   effect  upon 
this  rockbound  seaport.     The  decline  of 
foreign    commerce    after    i860,   and  the 
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absorption  by  the  port  of  Boston  of  the 
greater  part  of  what  remained,  took  away 
from  Gloucester  the  business  that  since 
the  Revolution  had  been  her  mainstay. 
Now,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  is 
almost  wholly  in  supplies  connected  with 
the  fisheries,  which,  since  i860,  have  risen 
to  the  commanding  importance  they  held 
in  the  life  of  the  place  over  a  century 
ago.  Again,  her  hardy  fishermen  tempt 
the  fortune  of  wind  and  wave  on  George's 
or  Grand  Bank.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  "  the  history  of  the  Gloucester 
fisheries  has  been  written  in  tears." 
Rarely  do  the  annual 
losses  of  life  on  the 
Banks  fall  below  fifty 
in  number ;  frequent- 
ly they  rise  to  three 
times  that  number. 
The  fleet,  perhaps,  is 
anchored  ninety  or  a 
hundred  miles  from 
land,  wrapped  in 
dense,  impenetrable 
fog.  A  vessel  slips 
her  cable  in  the  buf- 
fets of  the  storms,  and 
drifts  down  through 
the  fleet,  silent,  un- 
seen, and  terrible. 
One  by  one  the  unfortunate  schooners  that 
lie  in  her  path  are  struck,  and  go  down  in 
the  dark  waste  of  waters,  where  no  voice 
can  be  heard,  and  only  the  wild  tumult 
of  the  storm  is  their  dirge  and  requiem. 
This  is  a  common  story  ;  it  is  repeated  at 
frequent  periods.  Then  there  are  the 
dories  that  go  out  to  the  trawls,  and  are 
caught  in  tempest  or  fog,  and  never 
heard  of  more.  There  is  the  battle 
with  the  elements,  when  rope  and 
spar  are  cased  in  ice,  and  every 
wind  is  freighted  with  the  chill  of 
the  frozen  north.  These  are  some 
of  the  chances  of  the  fishermen's 
life,  and  they  make  the  work  of  re- 
lief an  important  one.  The  Female 
Charitable  Association,  the  Fisher- 
men's and  Seamen's  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Aid  Society,  and  the  Tene- 
ment Association  for  Widows  and 
Orphans  are  special  agencies  in 
this  noble  work.  Gloucester  has 
never  been  a  wealthy  town  ;  but  it 


gives  of  its  means  freely  in  the  cause  that 
comes  so  closely  home  to  it  year  in  and  year 
out,  as  well  as  in  other  good  causes  ;  for 
generosity  comes  out  of  the  habit  of  giving. 


<* 


Modern  Gloucester  Fishing  Schooner. 


It  requires  courage 
to  face  the  obstacles 
and  perils  of  the  fish- 
ing business,  and  de- 
velop it  as  Gloucester 
has  developed  it.  The 
mischances  of  war,  of 
unfavorable  foreign  re- 
lations, and  of  dan- 
ger and  death,  have  been  overcome,  and, 
since  i860,  Gloucester  has  become  the 
greatest  fishing  port  in  the  United  States. 
After  the  war  of  181 2,  as  has  been  al- 
ready noted,  the  shore  fisheries  for  cod 
were  developed.  The  development  of 
the  herring  trade,  supplying  bait,  and 
the  ice  business,  together  with  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  Gloucester  Branch  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  in  1847,  gave  new 
facilities,  and  now  the  Gloucester  direc- 
tory includes  a  long  list  of  prominent 
houses  engaged  in  the  fish  trade,  houses 
which  fit  out  each  year  a  number  of 
stanch  little  vessels.     The  valuable    and 


Rev.  John   Murray. 

comparatively  safe  and  comfortable  mack- 
erel fishery  followed  the  shore  fishery  for 
cod  ;  and  bank  fishing  for  halibut  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  position  of  importance  and 
of  profit.  The  constant  shifting  of  fish- 
ing grounds  makes  the  industry  a  change- 
able one  ;  but  the  undaunted  Cape  Ann 
spirit  faces  every  change  with  unfailing 
resource,  and  at  times  it  has  even  been 
proposed  to  try  the  distant  Norwegian 
coast  in  the  search  for  profitable  finny 
crops. 

There  has  been  a  noteworthy  develop- 
ment in  fishing  vessels,  and  the  ancient 
banker  shows  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
beautiful  schooners  now  building  or  re- 
cently put  in  commission,  vessels  which 
in  lines  and  spars  and  rig  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  the  finest  yachts  afloat. 
They  are  stanch,  fast,  seaworthy,  and 
handsome.  They  are  larger  than  the 
older  craft,  running  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  hundred  tons  and  carrying  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  men.  A  large  major- 
ity of  the  481  vessels  (average  tonnage 
67.03)  registered  in  the  Gloucester  dis- 
trict were  built  in  the  little  town  of 
Essex,  while  some  were  built  in  Glou- 
cester, and  several  on  the  Maine  coast. 
A.n  outfitting  establishment  is  a  marvel- 


lous collection  of  stores  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds,  and  a  wharf  is  a  busy  place 
when  vessels  are  going  out  or  have  come 
in  with  their  fare. 

The  granite  business,  the  second  in- 
dustry of  the  Cape,  was  first  developed 
for  purposes  of  trade  at  Sandy  Bay,  in 
1824.  The  business  was  of  gradual  but 
steady  growth  from  that  time,  and  now 
the  constant  succession  of  quarries  of  all 
sizes,  with  shipping  wharves  wherever 
available,  are  a  noteworthy  part  of  the 
panorama  of  the  shore  from  Bay  View  to 
Rockport.  Scotch  and  Irish  workers  are 
largely  employed  in  the  quarries,  while 
in  the  fisheries,  Portuguese  and  Scandina- 
vians, with  many  from  the  maritime  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  are  in  a  majority.  The 
population  of  the  Cape  thus  becomes 
curiously  cosmopolitan,  numerous  nation- 
alities being  more  or  less  represented  on 
the  Gloucester  vessels,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned. 

The  newspaper  press,  unhampered  and 
patriotic,  is  justly  recognized  as  a  great 
factor  in  the  intellectual  and  material 
progress  of  this  country.     As  regards  its 


Rev.  Eli    Forbes. 

representation  at  Cape  Ann,  the  limits 
and  general  character  of  this  sketch 
admit  of  no  details.  Since  1827,  when 
its  first  paper  —  The  Telegraph  —  ap- 
peared, Gloucester  has  been  favored  in 
this  respect.  The  existing  papers  are 
the  Cape  Ann  Advertiser  (weekly),  and 
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Gloucester  Daily  Times, 
published  by  Procter  Bros., 
and  the  Cape  Ann  Evening 
Breeze,  published  by  the 
Cape  Ann  Printing  Co., 
Sidney  F.  Haskell,  man- 
ager. These  papers  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of 
morals  and  general  excel- 
lence, and  constitute  an 
important  agency  in  ad- 
vancing the  best  interests 
of  the  community. 

Gloucester's  first  per- 
manent grammar  school 
was  opened  in  1 7 1 1 .  The 
schools  of  the  town  and  city,  since  the  in- 
corporation of  the  latter  in  1873,  have 
always  been  well  supported  and  cared  for, 
and  show  a  remarkably  good  record  of 
attendance  and  work.  Indeed,  this  old 
fishing  town,  suffering  as  it  always  has 
from  losses  and  misfortune,  never  wealthy, 
has  yet  shown  an  intelligent  ideal  of  life, 
a  respect  for  knowledge  and  its  benefits, 
and  a  liberal  willingness  to  advance  in 
every  way  the  cause  of  knowledge,  which 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  its  peo- 
ple. Few  places,  even  with  much  greater 
apparent  advantages,  can  show  better 
public  schools  or  a  more  diligent  cultiva- 
tion of  private  and  voluntary  means  for 
culture  and  improvement. 

Like  all  the  old  seaport  towns  along 
the  New  England  coast,  Gloucester  pos- 
sesses a  quaintness  and  individuality 
which  are  its  great  attraction.  There  is 
an  indescribable  likeableness  about  the  old 
town.  Circling  its  harbor  are  the  numer- 
rous  fish  wharves,  with  their  flakes,  their 
storehouses,  and  their  vessels  outfitting  or 
unloading.  Climbing  irregularly  over  the 
rocks  and  about  the  hills  are  ancient 
highways,  or  narrow,  crooked  lanes, 
with  houses  touched  with  age,  some 
large,  some  small  and  suggestive  of 
the  presence  of  the  little  family  of 
some  absent  fisherman ;  possibly 
of  one  who  will  never  return,  — 
for  we  are  in  the  city  of  the  father- 
less now,  and  each  season  adds  to 
the  list  of  orphaned  children  and 
widowed  wives.  Here  and  there 
newer  streets  and  broader  spaces 
greet  the  eye,  and  on  the  heights 
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at  the  western 
residences,  with  airy  piazzas 
outlooks,  mark  a  residence  section  of 
modern  growth.  Gloucester  is  a  port 
of  entry,  and  the  custom  house  is  in 
the  brick  government  building  on  Main 
Street.  Near  the  heart  of  the  city 
are  three  notable  public  buildings,  — 
the  City  Hall,  with  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment in  its  handsome  grounds ;  the 
fine  new  High  School  building ;  and  the 
Sawyer  Free  Library,  which  occupies  a 
large  house,  originally  a  private  residence. 
This  library,  which  has  been  largely  aided 
and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of 
Samuel  E.  Sawyer  of  Boston,  formerly 
of  Gloucester,  is  a  valuable  and  growing 
institution,  which  has  been  made  forever 
free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  It 
grew  out  of  the  Gloucester  Lyceum,  es- 
tablished in  1830,  the  successor  of  the 
Gloucester  Social  Library,  an  association 
organized  in  1796,  which  lost  its  collec- 
tion of  books  by  fire,  in  1830.  The 
Sawyer  Library  now  has  above  ten  thou- 
sand well-chosen  volumes,  is  intelligently 
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managed,  and  when  its  large  funds  are 
available  will  be  a  power  in  the  culture 
of  the  city.  There  is  another  institution 
for  the  advancement  of  culture  and 
knowledge,  that  deserves  especial  men- 
tion, —  the  Cape  Ann  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Society.  This  society  has  rooms, 
with  an  excellent  cabinet ;  provides  classes 
in  various  branches ;  maintains  regular 
lecture  courses,  and  a  choral  society ;  and 
is  altogether  the  centre  of  considerable 
intellectual  activity  and  the  source  of 
much  good.  Organized  in  1875,  this 
society  may  fairly  be  considered  an  es- 
tablished institution,  and  the  high  order 
and  earnest  purpose  of  its  work  justify  its 
existence.  There  is  also  a  prosperous 
horticultural   society. 

To  turn  again  from  the  intellectual 
activities  of  Gloucester  to  its  winding 
ways,  we  may  go  to  the  eastward  to  the 
picturesque  Bass  Rocks,  with  their  great 
hotel,  or  through  the  fishing  hamlet  of 
East  Gloucester  to  Eastern  Point,  where 
beyond  an  attractive  gate  lodge  are  ex- 
tensive drives  and  beautiful  summer 
homes  amid  the  woods  and  rocks  of  this 
point,  that  with  its  lighthouse  guards  the 
eastern  side  of  Gloucester  Harbor,  "  the 
beautiful  harbor "  that  Champlain  saw 
and  admired  nearly  three  centuries  ago. 
There  is  sailing  out  at  morning  and  in  at 
evening,  parties  going  out  for  pleasure 
in  small  sloops,  or  schooners  containing 
men  bound  far  away  from  land,  men 
whose  lives  are  in  their  work.  Of  the 
treacherous  catboat,  so  common  in 
waters  from  Newport  south,  we  see  few 
about  Gloucester.  The  rig  finds  little 
favor,  even  for  pleasure  sailing,  on  this 
bluff,  exposed  coast. 

The  early  explorers,  both  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen,  found  Cape  Ann  at- 
tractive in  its  native  wildness.  They 
would  find  it  no  less  so  now,  though  shorn 
of  much  of  the  forest  growth  which  then 
covered  its  surface.  Few  regions  show 
such  varied  charms,  and  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  they  appear  to  best  ad- 
vantage when  the  sea  is  viewed  from  some 
rocky  coign  upon  the  shore,  or  bold 
headland,  cosy  cove,  and  marvellous  rock 
mass  are  studied  from  the  sea.  From 
Magnolia  Point  to  Pigeon  Cove  there  is  a 
succession  of  beauties,  which   have  often 


attracted  poet  and  painter.  Off  Magnolia 
shore  is  the  "  cruel  rock  "  of  Norman's 
Woe,  which  Longfellow  has  made  classic 
in  "  The  Wreck  ot  the  Hesperus."  The 
road  to  Gloucester  lies  through  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  Magnolia  woods,  and  may 
perhaps  suggest  to  us  what  the  Cape  may 
have  been  when  the  early  discoverers; 
found  it,  wooded  with  various  trees: 
Magnolia  derives  its  name  from  a  rare 
variety  of  that  beautiful  flower,  which  is 
found  only  in  West  Gloucester.  Indeed 
the  Cape  region  is  rich  in  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  flowers. 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  the 
geologic  character  of  the  Cape.  It  is  the 
extreme  projection  of  a  ridge  of  syenitic 
rock,  skirting  the  coast  from  Dedham  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  and  running  into 
the  sea  at  Cape  Ann,  where  it  makes  a 
sharp  descent  to  deep  water.  The 
granite  mass  which  forms  the  body  of  the 
ridge  is  here  ribbed  with  dikes  of  diabase 
and  quartz  porphyry,  worn  and  rubbed 
into  strange  forms  by  the  powerful  action 
of  the  great  glacier  which  moved  across 
it  in  the  far  distant  ice  age,  and  overlaid 
with  extensive  deposits  of  boulders  and 
smaller  rocks  brought  by  the  same  tre- 
mendous agency.  Striking  into  deep 
water  so  near  the  shore  line  as  it  does, 
the  Cape  has  been  peculiarly  subject  also 
to  wave  action.  Its  rocky  shore  is  broken 
by  little  coves  and  frequent  little  beaches 
of  sand  and  pebbles,  presenting  a  con- 
tinually varied  panorama  to  the  eye  as 
one  skirts  the  Cape.  Across  Annisquam 
Harbor  are  the  broad  silver  reaches  or 
Coffin's  Beach,  with  its  monumental  sand 
dunes,  standing  in  the  landscape  like 
some  great  monument,  massive  and  fair. 
From  the  hamlet  of  Bay  View,  on  the 
northwestern  shore,  around  to  Rockport, 
is  a  constant  succession  of  granite  quar- 
ries, large  and  small,  and  shipping 
wharves.  From  its  rocks  and  hills, 
Pigeon  Cove  looks  out  over  the  broad 
Atlantic,  that  rolls  in  with  all  its  majestic 
power  upon  the  curious  benching  of  the 
shore.  The  pleasant  village  of  Rockport 
looks  down  on  Sandy  Bay,  off  the  southern 
point  of  which  lies  Straitsmouth  Island 
with  its  brilliant  light.  Rockport,  includ- 
ing Pigeon  Cove,  became  a  town  in  1840, 
when  it  was  set  off  from  Gloucester,  and 
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it  now  has  a  population  of  over  four 
thousand,  does  a  thriving  granite  business 
and  some  fishing  business,  and  shows 
the  characteristics  of  an  intelligent  com- 
munity which  might  be  expected  of  a 
daughter  of  old  Gloucester. 

South  of  Straitsmouth,  east  of  Long 
Beach,  and  marked  by  its  unmistakable 
twin  lights  at  night  from  almost  any  point 
on  the  eastern  or  southern  coast  of  the 
cape,  lies  Thatcher's  Island,  celebrated 
for  the  tragedy  which  its  name  to  this 
day  recalls.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
islands  off  the  cape,  the  middle  of  the 
Three  Turks'  Heads  of  John  Smith.  Its 
name  comes  down  to  us  from  1635,  when 
Anthony  Thatcher  and  the  Rev.  John 
Avery,  with  their  families,  sailing  from 
Newbury  to  Marblehead  at  what  seemed 
the  call  of  duty,  were  wrecked  off  this 
island,  which  then  bore  no  warning  lights, 
in  a  terrible  storm,  and  all  but  Thatcher 
and  his  wife  were  lost.  In  the  curious 
narrative  which  Thatcher  has  left  to  us 
we  read  the  pathetic,  dramatic  story 
of  Avery's  fortitude  and  faith.  This 
rugged  narrative,  too,  the  gentle  bard  of 
Essex  has  preserved  in  ringing  verse  : 

"  When  the  Christian  sings  his  death  song,  all 
the  listening  heavens  draw  near; 

And  the  angels,  leaning  over  the  walls  of  crys- 
tal, hear 

How  the  notes,  so  faint  and  broken,  swell  to 
music  in  God's  ear. 

The  ear  of  God  was  open  to  his  servant's  last 

request; 
As  the  strong  wave  swept  him  downward,  the 

sweet  hymn  upward  pressed, 
And  the  soul  of  Father  Avery  went  singing  to 

its  rest." 

The  island  still  bears  the  name  ot 
Thatcher,  though  not  "Thatcher's  Woe," 
as  he  sadly  entitled  it ;  and  near  the 
south  shore  of  the  island  lies  the  Rock 
of  Avery's  Fall,  where  the  soul  of  Parson 
Avery  "went  singing  to  its  rest." 

As  inevitable  as  it  was  that  the  dwel- 
lers on  Cape  Ann  should  go  down  to  the 
sea  and  fish,  or  should  open  the  vast 
deposits  of  granite  that  wealth  might  be 
gathered  therefrom,  so  inevitable  has  it 
been  that  dwellers  in  cities  should  seek 
on  the  rocks  of  the  Cape,  within  sound 
and  sight  of  the  great,  cool,  mysterious 
sea,  that  escape  from  dust  and  heat,  that 


rest  for  weary  brain  and  nerve,  that  can 
be  found  in  such  a  place.  It  is  many 
years  since  men  of  brain  sought  Magnolia 
and  East  Gloucester  and  Annisquam  and 
Pigeon  Cove  for  the  annual  revival  of 
mental  and  bodily  vigor ;  and  now,  as  the 
tide  of  summer  travel  to  the  North  Shore 
rises  to  always  greater  height,  Cape  Ann 
receives  continually  more  summer  visitors 
and  summer  residents.  Parks  are  being 
developed  by  enterprising  companies,  in 
which  beautiful  villas  and  comfortable 
hotels  arise.  This  increasing  cultivation 
and  artificialization,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  of  the  face  of  nature,  may  not  be 
wholly  pleasing  to  many  of  us;  but  on 
the  Cape  it  has  been  done,  in  general, 
with  good  taste,  and  certainly  those  who 
take  advantage  of  their  means  in  this  way 
can  hardly  be  criticised  for  so  rational  and 
satisfactory  use  of  wealth.  Cape  Ann  is 
too  near  the  populous  centre  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  remain  a  wilderness ;  but 
its  two  enterprising  municipalities  have 
an  opportunity  which  they  should  improve 
for  adding  to  the  health  and  beauty  of 
their  territory. 

This  opportunity  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Shaler,  on  sani- 
tary grounds.  The  suggestion  is  that  the 
extensive  interior  lands  of  the  Cape  — 
commonly  known  as  Dogtown  Commons 
—  should  be  utilized  for  a  reservoir,  to 
be  the  source  of  water  supply  for  the 
cape,  and  for  a  great  public  park.  The 
City  of  Lynn,  as  already  shown  in  this 
magazine,  has  availed  itself  of  a  similar 
opportunity  in  the  utilization  of  extensive 
wooded  land  of  rocky  and  uneven  sur- 
face, waste  lands  so  far  as  other  purposes 
are  concerned,  with  profit  to  the  city. 
Gloucester  and  Rockport  have  a  noble 
opportunity  of  the  same  kind.  The 
settled  portions  of  the  cape  are  around 
its  shore.  The  Commons,  rocky,  with  an 
uneven  surface  ;  with  excellent  basins  for 
a  water  supply,  basins  underlaid  with 
solid  bedrock ;  with  hills  furnishing  fine 
observatory  points,  and  all  the  features 
of  a  natural  park  and  woodland ;  are  in 
the  heart  of  Cape  Ann,  touching  all  its 
settlements,  and  therefore  an  admirable 
delivery  point  for  a  water  supply.  What 
Lynn  has  done,  these  two  communities 
can   do   at   comparatively  small    expense 
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and  to  greater  advantage.  Interior  drives 
can  then  be  developed,  of  equal  attrac- 
tiveness with  the  famous  shore  drive 
"  around  the  Cape,"  and  a  pure  water 
supply,  ample  for  any  population  that  is 
likely  to  dwell  there,  can  be  provided  for 
all  time  to  come.  The  importance  of 
this  last  consideration  is  great,  as  the 
existence  of  solid  rock  so  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  makes  the  obtaining  of 
pure  water  for  the  increasing  number  of 
inhabitants  and  visitors  a  grave  problem 
in  most  parts  of  the  Cape  and  even  in  the 
City  of  Gloucester  itself.  The  plan  pro- 
posed will  do  away  with  this  problem,  and 


add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
Cape. 

At  this  time  of  the  great  anniversary  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  for  the  country  to 
show  its  respect  for  Gloucester,  the  old 
town  that  has  always  shown  such  a  spirit 
of  fortitude,  loyalty  and  courage,  and 
which  is  to-day  the  greatest  training- 
school  of  fearless,  hardy  sailors  in  the 
United  States.  The  country  has  owed 
much  to  Gloucester  in  the  past ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  revival  of  our 
commerce  will  bring  Gloucester  men  to 
the  front,  men  with  strong  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness, who  know  the  sea  and  love  it. 
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By   MacGregor  Jenkins. 
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ANS  GUTEMAN  sang 
as  he  worked.  He 
sang  from  sheer  happi- 
ness, and  a  robin  in 
the  near  treetops  an- 
swered. Swung  high 
on  a  scaffold  beneath 
the  eaves  of  an  unfinished  house,  he 
plied  his  hammer  merrily  and  sang 
snatches  of  melodies  learned  long  ago 
the  Fatherland.  His  fellow  work- 
knowing  the  cause  of  his  light- 
headedness, exchanged  many  wise  looks 
and  smiles.  Guteman  was  a  craftsman 
of  an  almost  forgotten  type.  Reared 
in  his  father's  shop,  in  a  little  Ger- 
man village,  he  had  learned  his  trade 
thoroughly  and,  what  is  more,  had  learned 
to  love  it.  Coming  to  this  country,  he 
found  his  way  to  a  small  sea-board  vil- 
lage, and  there  he  made  his  home.  In 
the  early  life  of  the  town  he  found  steady 
occupation,  and  his  sterling  qualities  met 
with  ready  recognition.  It  was  in  the 
days  of  less  complex  social  life  than  we 
know,  —  for  the  century  was  yet  in  its 
teens,  —  and  the  young  builder  found 
himself  the  peer  of  any  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintances. He  grew  rich  by  his  trade. 
While  still  a  young  man  he  was  building 
a  home  of  his  own.     Into  the  substantial, 


hospitable  looking  house,  now  nearing 
completion,  had  gone  his  hard-earned 
savings  and  the  best  workmanship  which 
love  could  inspire.  Soon  he  was  to  bring 
his  bride  to  this  home,  and,  after  a  house- 
warming  in  the  good  old  New  England 
fashion,  settle  down  to  his  new  and  happy 
life  and  go  on  with  his  work  as  the  best 
master  builder  of  the  country. 

The  meeting-house,  across  the  village 
street,  was  built  by  him.  How  reverently 
he  had  worked  on  it !  As  soon  as  the 
roof  was  on,  he  had  labored,  with  a  few 
of  his  best  workmen  on  the  interior ; 
bareheaded  and  low-voiced,  according  to 
the  master's  old  country  notions,  they 
finished  the  work.  The  pulpit  Hans  ven- 
tured to  adorn  with  simple  carving,  as  a 
token  of  his  respect  for  the  venerable 
Parson  Wilson.  The  Parson's  pew,  where 
Liza  would  sit,  was  a  bit  broader,  and 
the  panelling  on  the  sides  was  Han's  work 
too. 

It  was  .no  wonder  that  the  master- 
builder  was  light-hearted.  His  waiting 
was  nearly  over.  The  warm  spring  was 
already  come.  The  apple  trees  about 
the  new  house  shook  out  great  bouquets 
of  sweetest  blossoms  for  the  bride.  In 
two  short  months  a  fire  would  be  kindled 
on     the    hearthstone,  warming    the   cav- 
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ernous  chimney  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  life  that  had  come  to  the  place  — 
young,-  happy  life,  filled  with  a  thousand 
simple  plans  for  a  golden  future. 

At  the  close  of  a  busy  day,  Hans  gath- 
ered up  his  tools,  and,  lingering  after  the 
workmen  had  left  the  house,  went  from 
room  to  room,  humming  to  himself,  and 
picturing  Liza  as  she  would  look  to  his 
fond  eyes  by  the  fireside  or  in  the  pretty 
wainscoted  parlor.  He  loitered  until  the 
straight,  red  rays  of  the  sun  reminded  him 
of  his  supper  at  the  tavern,  that  make- 
shift for  a  home.  He  smiled  as  he 
thought  that  soon  he  would  be  sitting  at 
his  own  table  —  his  and  Liza's. 

When  Guteman  reached  the  tavern,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  a  stranger  waiting  to 
see  him  —  a  well-dressed,  smooth-spoken 
man,  who,  as  he  said,  had  heard  of  the 
successful  builder,  Mr.  Guteman,  and  de- 
sired to  see  him  on  personal  business. 

"  I  am  in  a  position,  my  young  friend, 
to  do  you  a  great  service.  I  speak  to 
you  thus  privately  for  I  have  been  warned 
by  those  of  your  friends  whom  I  have  had 
dealings  with  not  to  approach  you,  as  you 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  investing  without 
great  precaution." 

Hans  nodded.  He  understood  his 
friends'  warnings.  He  had  been  careful 
almost  to  stinginess  for  years,  much  to  his 
own  discomfort.  He  resented  being  con- 
sidered mean.  The  stranger's  first  shaft 
was  well  aimed. 

"I  am  an  agent,"  he  went  on,  "of  a 
large  organization  known  as  the  B  — 
Lottery  Company.  Permit  me  to  explain 
our  methods.  We  hold  a  charter  from 
the  General  Court  and  I  can  show  you  the 
list  of  gentlemen  who  are  already  in- 
terested with  us." 

Looking  over  the  names,  Hans  found 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  men  of  note.  He 
was  strongly  tempted  to  add  his  name; 
but  he  hestitated,  for  he  had  a  suspicion 
that  Parson  Wilson  did  not  approve  of 
lotteries. 

"Really,"  he  said,  "1  have  no  money 
to  spare  now.  I  must  soon  furnish  a 
house;  for"  he  added,  blushing,"  I  am 
to  be  married." 

"  I  congratulate  you  !  Put  consider 
how  fortunate  it  would  be  if  you  should 
happen   to    draw  one  of  our   large    cash 


prizes.  It  would  assist  you  greatly,  and 
you  could  surprise  your  wife,  for  we 
can  make  out  your  ticket  to  any  name 
you  give  me.  There  need  be  no  pub- 
licity about  it  —  entirely  confidential  be- 
tween us." 

Slowly  Guteman  yielded.  If  he  should 
draw  a  cash  prize  what  could  he  not  do 
for  Liza  ! 

"When  do  the  drawings  come?"  he 
finally  asked. 

"  Buy  a  ticket  now,  and  you  have  a 
chance  the  first  day  of  next  month." 

The  bait  was  too  tempting  —  and  Hans 
was  caught.  The  stranger  left,  well 
pleased  with  his  success.  In  the  next 
town  he  whispered  that  the  builder  Gute- 
man was  with  them,  though  his  name  did 
not  appear.  It  worked  like  a  charm  and 
the  list  grew  beyond  his  wildest  hope. 

Hans  tucked  the  little  ticket,  with  its 
mystic  numbers,  "3185,"  carefully  into 
his  pocket-book,  and  waited,  as  calmly 
as  he  could,  for  the  slow-moving  three 
weeks  to  go  by.  As  the  days  passed,  the 
suspicion  grew  almost  to  a  conviction 
that  neither  Liza  nor  her  father  would 
approve  of  what  he  had  done,  and  before 
the  first  of  June  he  fervently  hoped  never 
to  hear  from  his  foolish  venture.  How- 
ever, as  he  worked  away  on  the  house- 
finishing,  he  formed  fascinating  plans  as 
to  what  he  would  buy  if  he  should  win. 
These  were  hard  days  for  the  perplexed 
lover.  He  longed  to  tell  Liza  of  his 
folly,  but  —  he  might  not  win,  and  then 
she  need  never  know.  Finally,  on  the 
fifth  of  June,  Guteman  inquired  as  usual 
for  mail  at  the  village  post-office,  and  a 
bulky  document  was  handed  to  him.  He 
knew  what  it  was,  and  with  nervous  haste 
he  went  to  his  lodgings.  Locking  the 
door,  he  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  and  broke  the  seal  with  trem- 
bling hands.  He  gazed  at  the  cour- 
teously-worded letter  :  "  Hans  Guteman 
has  drawn  the  second  grand  cash  prize  of 
two  thousand  dollars  at  the  June  drawing 
of  the  B —  Lottery  Company."  The 
amount  was  enclosed.  In  a  dazed,  half- 
frightened  way  he  spread  out  the  letter 
and  read  it  over  and  over.  He  could 
not  believe  it.  He  had  won  !  Here  was 
more  money  than  had  ever  come  to  him 
at  one  time  in  all  his  long  years  of  work. 
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What  would  Liza  say?  Now  he  could 
furnish  the  house  as  she  would  like  it  ! 

Hastily  packing  his  portmanteau  and 
sending  a  note  to  Liza,  telling  her  he  had 
been  called  to  Boston  for  a  few  days,  he 
took  a  seat  on  the  coach  just  leaving.  In 
Boston,  days  were  spent  in  the  exciting 
purchase  of  luxuries  hitherto  undreamed 
of;  but  he  was  restless  and  ill  at  ease. 
He  was  angry  with  himself  that  such 
good  fortune  brought  no  peace  of  mind. 
Every  day,  he  told  himself  how  pleased 
and  proud  he  would  be  when  he  could 
enjoy  it  all  with  Liza.  Every  night,  he 
tossed  uneasily  upon  his  bed  and  dreaded 
her  possible  displeasure. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  village,  he  went 
to  the  parsonage  and  confided  to  her  that 
she  was  to  have  a  surprise.  She  must 
not  go  to  the  house  till  he  should  have  it 
ready  for  her. 

He  worked  alone  now,  putting  in  the 
nice  finishing  touches  and  unpacking  the 
furniture  as  it  came  all  the  way  from  Bos- 
ton. At  last,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  he 
put  in  its  place  over  the  fireplace  his  pet 
extravagance,  a  large  gilt-framed  mirror, 
and  screwing  the  brass  knocker  on  the 
wide-panelled,  garlanded  front  door,  he 
turned  the  key  in  the  heavy  lock,  and  his 
work  was  done. 

Saturday  night  was  so  rigidly  kept  in 
the  parsonage  that  Hans  did  not  go  there 
until  after  sundown  on  Sunday.  Then, 
sitting  on  the  narrow  porch  in  the  soft 
June  twilight,  the  air  sweet  with  the  scent 
of  the  locust  flowers  overhead,  he  told 
Liza  that  her  new  home  was  ready  for 
her.  She  sat  silently  gazing  into  the 
western  sky  with  a  troubled  look  in  her 
-eyes.  Turning  to  him  she  said  :  "  Hans, 
I  love  and  trust  you  as  I  must  love  and 
trust  the  man  I  have  promised  to  marry ; 
but  I  must  know  one  thing.  Long  ago 
the  money  saved  for  the  house  was  almost 
gone,  and  since  then  you  must  have  been 
spending  much  on  these  mysterious  boxes 
coming  from  Boston.  What  is  all  this 
secresy?  Have  you  had  money  from  the 
Fatherland?" 

Hans  heart  sank  within  him ;  he  must 
tell  her  the  whole  truth.  He  told  her 
the  story  of  the  lottery  ticket,  of  the 
clergymen  whose  names  were  on  the  list 
of  ticket  holders,  of  the  unexpected  win- 


ning, and  of  spending  the  money  so 
easily  got  for  her.  But  he  could  not 
look  in  her  face  as  he  talked.  When  he 
had  finished,  she  said  : 

"  Hans,  how  could  you  do  it?  It  was 
all  wrong.  It  was  not  your  money.  You 
did  not  earn  it.  You  gave  nothing  for  it. 
What  will  my  father  say  !  You  have  de- 
ceived me,  Hans.  You  have  built  a  house 
for  me  with  gamblers'  money.  I  can 
never  go  to  that  house,  Hans,  and  never 
receive  a  gift  in  it,  and  I  can  never  marry 
the  man  who  has  deceived  me." 

Sobs  shook  her  slender  frame,  but  when 
he  would  have  taken  her  hand  she  drew 
back.  In  vain  he  pleaded,  offered  all 
reparation,  the  use  of  his  ill-got  gains  for 
any  purpose  she  might  name.  The  Puri- 
tan girl  could  break  her  own  heart  rather 
than  swerve  from  her  standard  of  right. 
She  rose  and,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  said  between  her  sobs  :  "  Hans, 
you  have  broken  my  heart.  Do  not  come 
again." 

He  stepped  from  the  porch  into  the 
path  between  the  lilacs.  Steadying  him- 
self an  instant,  he  stretched  out  his  hands 
to  her.  "  Liza  liebe,  can  you  not  forgive 
me?"  But  no  answer  came  The  girl, 
was  gone. 

That  night  belated  townspeople  heard 
the  fierce  blows  of  a  hammer  resounding 
from  "  Guteman's  place."  The  next 
morning  early  passers  saw  doors  and 
windows  securely  boarded  up.  Hans 
Guteman  was  gone,  no  one  knew  where. 
He  had  come  into  the  tavern  late,  paid 
the  balance  due  his  landlord,  and  left  at 
once. 

Liza  Wilson  appeared  as  usual  the  next 
day,  a  shade  paler  and  quieter  perhaps ; 
but  no  one  dared,  from  that  day  on,  to 
mention  her  lover's  name  in  the  hearing 
of  the  minister  or  his  daughter. 

For  a  few  months  Guteman  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  village  store  and  at  the 
tavern.  It  became  known  that  the  land- 
lord had  received  a  letter  instructing  him 
to  repair  the  house  as  it  might  need  it, 
and  to  keep  it  "  unchanged  and  unoccu- 
pied." l  Life  in  the  quiet  streets  went 
on  its  even  way ;  years,  even,  did  not 
bring    growth   or    change.       Newly  built 

1  The  house  —  for  this  story  has  a  basis  of  fact  —  was 
standing  until  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
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railroads  passed  the  village  by  and  the 
long  summers  were  undisturbed  by  the 
incursions  of  outsiders.  Guteman  was 
forgotten,  and  "  Guteman  Hall  "  remained 
the  mystery  of  the  place. 

Parson  Wilson  finished  his  labors  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  churchyard.  His 
daughter  lived  alone  in  a  cottage  near 
the  parsonage,  the  good  angel  of  the 
village. 

One  still,  bright  December  night,  Liza 
Wilson,  returning  from  visiting  a  sick 
neighbor,  passed  the  house  which,  twenty- 
five  years  before,  she  had  hoped  to  call 
her  home.  Dark  and  dismal  it  stood, 
throwing  its  shadow  on  the  silvery  snow. 
As  she  hurried  past  she  saw  footprints 
crossing  the  narrow  space  between  the 
street  and  the  door.  Wondering,  she 
walked  on,  stifling  the  memories  which 
made  her  heart  beat  fast,  when  a  ray  of 
light  gleamed  from  a  crack  in  one  of  the 
boarded  windows.  It  flickered  uncer- 
tainly, and  then  a  steady  line  shot  straight 
across  her  path.  She  hesitated  and  turned 
back.  The  thought  that  some  homeless 
wanderer  might  there  be  seeking  shelter 


from  the  bitter  cold  conquered  her  mo- 
mentary fear.  Going  up  the  snowy  steps, 
she  found  the  front  door  ajar.  Pushing 
it  back  upon  its  rusty  hinges,  she  stepped 
into  the  hall,  and  through  a  doorway  saw 
a  flickering  light.  As  she  stood  on  the 
threshold,  her  tall  form  and  white  face 
were  dimly  reflected  in  a  mirror  over  the 
fireplace.  Upon  the  hearth  blazed  a 
fire.  A  deadly  chill  filled  the  half-lighted 
room,  and  gloomy  shadows  lurked  in  the 
corners.  Before  the  fire,  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, sat  a  man,  his  head  bowed  upon 
his  knees.  His  thin  hands  hung  listlessly 
down.  A  shiver  of  apprehension  crept 
over  her.  She  longed  to  get  away.  For 
an  instant  she  wavered,  then  she  moved 
quickly  to  the  side  of  the  chair  and  gently 
raised  the  bowed  figure.  With  a  groan 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  grasped  the 
cold  hands  in  hers  and  covered  them  with 
kisses. 

"  Hans  !  Hans  !  "  she  cried,  "  speak  to 
me  !  Do  you  not  know  Liza?  Oh, 
Hans  !  Hans  !  call  me  your  own  Liza  I 
Tell  me  you  forgive  me."  But  there  came 
no  answer.     He  was  dead. 


JUST    TAXATION. 

By  J.  Whidden  Graham. 


THE  chief  purpose  for  which  demo- 
cratic government  exists  is  to 
maintain  justice  and  thus  promote 
"  the  general  welfare,"  which  is  impos- 
sible without  justice  to  all.  From  failure 
to  apprehend  this  latter  truth  has  arisen 
every  act  of  injustice  done  under  the 
form  or  protection  of  the  law.  Legisla- 
tors desiring  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  have  repeatedly  passed  laws  that 
have  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  various 
classes.  Had  they  kept  in  mind  the 
truth  that  it  is  only  by  guarding  the  equal 
rights  of  all  that  the  general  welfare  can 
be  secured,  our  statute  books  need  not 
now  be  loaded  with  a  mass  of  unwise 
laws. 

Probably  the  most  persistent  violations 


of  that  law  of  equity  that  should  underlie 
our  legislation  are  to  be  found  in  our 
laws  for  raising  the  revenues  of  the 
government.  Government  must  be  sup- 
ported, and  to  support  it  revenues  are 
needed.  But  such  taxes  should  be  levied 
so  as  to  fall  in  proportion  to  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  each  class  of  society. 
This  is  the  basis  of  adjustment  that  is 
most  natural  and  that  alone  is  consonant 
with  equality  of  rights.  Instead  of  being 
so  levied,  our  taxes  are  constantly  so  im- 
posed as  to  put  the  burden  on  those  who 
derive  least  benefit  from  government  and 
permit  those  who  get  the  greatest  benefits 
to  escape.  Wherever  a  law  so  operates 
it  should  be  at  once  abolished,  even  if 
large  classes  are  interested  in  maintaining 
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it,  because  the  greatest  good  it  can 
accomplish  can  never  offset  the  evil  it 
will  produce.  No  one  has  a  right  to  be 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  others. 

All  taxes  levied  on  wealth  —  that  is  to 
say,  tariffs,  whether  protective  or  revenue, 
internal  revenue  taxes,  taxes  on  personal 
property,  and  taxes  on  improvements  on 
land  —  as  well  as  all  licenses  are  taxes  on 
consumption,  being  continually  shifted  to 
and  paid  by  the  consumer  in  increased 
prices,  instead  of  being  taxes  on  the  one 
who  pays  them  in  the  first  instance. 
What  really  takes  places  is  this :  First 
payers  whose  operations  produce  so  little 
profit  that  they  are  unable  to  bear  the 
increased  burden  put  upon  them  are 
forced  to  suspend,  production  is  re- 
stricted, and  the  prices  of  products  there- 
fore rise  to  meet  demand,  and  are 
enhanced  until  they  reach  a  sum  sufficient 
to  cover  the  tax.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  they  are  only  apparent. 
The  tendency  of  such  taxes  is  to  give  the 
first  payer  a  monopoly  by  requiring  a 
larger  capital  than  otherwise  would  be 
needed  to  do  business — thus  violating 
the  rights  of  those  who  are  forced  out  of 
business. 

The  inequality  with  which  such  taxes 
fall  is  another  violation  of  equal  rights ; 
as  the  poor  consumer,  who  spends  his 
entire  income,  is  taxed  the  whole  amount 
of  his  income,  while  the  rich  consumer, 
who  spends  only  a  part  of  his  income,  is 
taxed  only  on  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
expended.  Moreover,  the  experience  of 
all  nations  shows  that  taxes  levied  directly 
on  personal  property  cannot  be  equally 
collected;  that  while  the  poor,  defence- 
less, and  honest  are  always  required  to 
pay  in  full,  the  rich,  powerful,  and  dis- 
honest frequently  escape  paying  anything 
and  rarely  pay  their  entire  dues. 

Whatever  man  produces  by  his  own 
labor  is  his,  and  the  only  deductions  from 
the  total  product  that  can  with  justice  be 
required  are  (i)  a  part  for  rent  for  the 
land  from  which  or  on  which  it  is  pro- 
duced and  (2)  a  part  interest  on  the 
capital  that  has  aided  production.  Any 
other  deduction,  no  matter  how  or  by 
whom  or  in  what  manner  taken,  is  a  vio- 
lation of  equal  rights.  It  is  no  less  rob- 
bery for  government    to    take    it    in  the 


form  of  taxation,  either  directly  or  in 
process  of  exchange,  or  to  empower 
others  to  do  so,  than  it  is  for  any  one  else 
to  take  it. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  imposing  a  tax 
on  labor  or  on  interest  or  capital,  or  on 
any  other  forms  of  wealth.  Society  itself 
produces  a  fund  from  which  such  expenses 
can  be  drawn,  and  as  the  fund  is  amply 
adequate  for  the  purpose,  justice  demands 
that  the  products  of  labor  and  capital 
should  be  left  untouched  and  that  taxes 
should  be  levied  on  this  source.  Wher- 
ever men  congregate,  there  attaches  to 
land,  solely  by  reason  of  such  congrega- 
tion, a  value  that  did  not  before  exist. 
As  population  increases,  the  value  in- 
creases. This  value,  then,  —  the  poten- 
tial value  of  the  land,  —  being  produced 
by  organized  society,  is  the  natural  source 
from  which  the  expenses  of  organized 
society  should  be  drawn. 

A  tax  levied  on  the  potential  rental 
value  of  land  cannot  be  shifted  to  the 
tenant  by  compelling  him  to  pay  increased 
rent,  because  the  existing  rent  already 
measures  the  full  difference  of  value  over 
the  best  land  to  be  had  for  nothing,  and 
because  the  pressure  of  taxation  operat- 
ing on  all  valuable  land  —  much  of  which 
is  held  idle  or  only  applied  to  partial  use 
—  has  a  tendency  to  compel  the  putting 
of  this  land  to  its  best  use,  a  tendency 
which  becomes  more  imperative  as  the 
taxes  increase,  causing  more  and  more 
land  to  be  offered  for  use, — which  offering 
reduces  the  competition.  Therefore,  such 
a  tax  has  the  effect  of  reducing  ground 
rents,  and  could  not  be  evaded  by  the 
landlord  by  being  shifted  to  the  tenant. 

This  value  is  the  only  value  that  can  be 
justly  or  wisely  taxed.  Its  taxation  can- 
not infringe  the  equal  rights  of  any,  as 
society  itself  produces  the  value  and 
therefore  has  the  right  to  tax  it.  To  in- 
crease the  tax  would  not  therefore  be  an 
injustice  to  existing  owners.  No  argu- 
ment can  be  adduced  opposing  increased 
taxation  on  the  value  of  land  on  the 
ground  of  injustice  to  existing  owners, 
that  will  not  apply  with  greater  force  to 
any  other  subject  now  taxed.  The  pres- 
ent owners  would  be  in  some  degree 
compensated  for  reduced  or  lost  ground- 
rents  by  their  own  increased  wage-earn- 
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ing  capacity,  as  well  as  by  the  generally 
improved  conditions  which  would  result ; 
while  there  is  no  compensation  whatever 
to  the  consumer  in  the  case  of  taxation 
of  other  subjects  Furthermore,  society 
is  under  no  more  obligation  to  guarantee 
landlords  that  their  land  shall  be  remun- 
erative than  it  is  to  guarantee  any  other 
class  of  speculators  against  loss ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  a  right  to  step  in  at  any 
time  and  take  any  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  value  which  itself  produces,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has 
hitherto  left  a  large  part  of  much  value 
in  the  hands  of  a  class.  No  contract 
exists  between  society  and  landlords  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  a  permanent  contract 
could  exist  between  such  parties.  There 
is  nothing  besides  the  potential  rental 
value  of  land  that  can  be  taxed  without 
injuring  the  equal  rights  of  some,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  alternative. 

No  tax  can  be  so  accurately  and  im- 
partially levied,  or  so  cheaply,  easily,  or 
surely  collected,  as  this  tax.  Its  collec- 
tion would  require  but  a  small  part  of  the 
force  now  engaged  in  the  collection  of 
taxes,  and  the  expense  of  government 
would  in  this  way  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  abolition  of  all  other  forms  of  tax- 
ation would  greatly  cheapen  commodities 
by  relieving  them  from  taxation  and  by 
breaking  down  many  monopolies  that  rest 
thereon.  The  concentration  of  capital 
in  the  potential  rental  value  of  land  would 
break  up  the  landed  monopoly  by  reduc- 
ing the  prices  of  land  and  greatly  re- 
ducing the  rent  of  land.  Thus,  access  to 
opportunities  to  produce  wealth  would  be 
large.  Smaller  capitalists  could  then  en- 
gage in  production  on  the  best  natural 
opportunities,  and  vastly  more  wealth 
could  be  produced  than  is  now  produced. 
The  result  of  new  demand  for  labor  would 
raise  wages,  or  wages  would  rise  because 
labor  could  get  easier  access  to  natural 
opportunities  ,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  have  labor  organizations  to  keep  up 
wages.      With    cheaper    accommodations 


and  higher  wages,  the  laborer's  condition 
would  be  universally  improved.  All  who' 
desire  to  work  could  easily  procure  em- 
ployment at  good  wages.  There  would 
be  no  justification  for  pauperism,  and  no 
need  of  charity,  except  in  cases  of  physi- 
cal incapacity.  With  monopoly  destroyed, 
leaving  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  a 
part  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  an* 
other  without  full  compensation,  and 
with  the  possibility  of  securing  by  means 
of  labor  the  means  required  for  the  grati- 
fication of  rational  desires,  the  fever  for 
the  piling  up  of  immense  wealth  would 
abate ;  the  idleness  which  causes  pov- 
erty and  the  crime  and  vice  which  spring 
from  poverty  would  no  longer  exist ;  men 
would  no  more  assume  an  attitude  of 
warfare  or  of  armed  peace  toward  each 
other,  as  they  do  now,  but  would  be  im- 
bued with  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  would 
work  together  for  the  general  welfare, 
inspired  by  the  best  motives  ;  the  mind, 
liberated  from  the  slavery  imposed  by 
unjust  industrial  conditions,  would  be  no 
longer  dwarfed,  and  those  at  the  bottom 
would  rise  until  equality  existed  among 
men. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  what  the  reader 
who  is  acquainted  with  economic  dis- 
cussions of  course  perceives,  that  the 
conclusion  here  reached  is  identical  with 
that  reached  by  Mr.  Henry  George  in  his 
"  Progress  and  Poverty."  But  the  route 
travelled  is  quite  different.  Mr.  George 
holds  that  the  causes  of  our  present  social 
troubles  are  consequent  upon  and  reside 
in  our  system  of  private  land  ownership, 
which  he  attacks,  and  only  incidentally 
opposes  existing  systems  of  taxation.  I 
agree  with  his  argument,  but  believe  that, 
approached  from  that  side  the  question  is 
too  complex  and  too  difficult  of  compre- 
hension for  many  to  meet  with  ready 
acceptance.  Therefore,  I  have  here  en- 
deavored to  present  an  aspect  of  the 
same  question,  treated  as  one  of  tax 
reform  instead  of  land  reform,  with  the 
wish  so  far  to  simplify  it. 


HEAT. 

By   Clinton  Scollard. 

HIGH  leaped  a  locust  in  the  heart  of  noon, 
And  sounded  loud  his  viol  as  he  sprang, 
Till  all  the  fervid  air,  responsive,  rang 
With  rasping  echoes  of  the  same  sharp  tune. 
The  cool  north  breathed  no  brow- relieving  boon ; 
No  plaintive  note  the  hidden  brown  bird  sang ; 
The  house-dog  lolled ;  the  cattle  felt  the  pang 
Of  stinging  thirst ;   sense  seemed  to  reel  and  swoon. 

The  lake  lay  lifeless,  like  a  burning  mass 
Of  quicksilver,  and  motionless  as  glass ; 

The  wide  white  highway  had  the  dust  for  cloak. 
No  quiver  stirred  the  stiff,  parched  spears  of  grass ; 
The  haloed  sun  was  like  a  ball  of  brass, 

And  o'er  the  horizon  hung  the  haze  like  smoke. 


DUSK. 
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By  Julie  M.  Lippmann. 

HE  sun  set  long  ago,  and  still  there  bides 

A  soft,  sweet  light  that  is  nor  shade  nor  shine. 


Amid  the  field-grass,  feathery  and  fine, 
The  gossip-crickets  pross.     A  tree-toad  hides 
Somewhere  anear  and  frets  for  rainy  tides  : 

Some  nesting  bird  gives  forth  a  drowsy  sign, 
And  then  all's  still,  —  so  still,  these  thoughts  of  mine 
Would  seem  to  break  the  hush  that  onward  guides, 
With  solacings  of  silence,  me  who'd  fain 
Forget  the  echoing  world  in  which  I  plod, 

And  to  this  hour  some  strengthening  peace  impart. 
'Tis  now,  at  dusk,  all  earth-hopes  seem  but  vain  ; 
For  in  such  mute,  such  mystic  moments,  God 
Bends  low  to  speak  from  Heaven  to  my  heart. 


WALT   WHITMAN. 


By    George  D.  Black. 


N  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  some  maga- 
zine a  dozen  years 
ago,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  little 
poem,  of  five  or  six 
dithyrambic  lines, 
over  the  name  of 
Walt  Whitman.  Save 
for  the  general  impression  it  left,  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it  further  than  that  it 
was  one  of  his  sea  poems.  Go  down  from 
the  sultry  inland  to  the  seashore  on  an 
August  afternoon,  and  it  will  seem  to  you 
like  stepping  into  a  new  and  more  highly 
vitalized  world  when  you  get  the  first 
whiff  of  the  salt  sea  breeze.  You  seem 
to  have  taken  a  quaff  of  the  grand  elixir, 
your  breathing  is  easier,  and  your  step 
grows  buoyant  as  you  feel  the  bounding 
pulse  of  an  unwearied  life.  The  poem 
affected  me  mentally  as  the  sea  breeze 
affects  one  physically.  It  imparted  some- 
thing new  and  fresh  —  fresh  as  the  winds 
that  blow  over  his  own  loved  Paumanok. 
The  clew  to  Whitman's  poetry  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  formative  stamps  of  the 
man's  character.  There  was  first  what 
he  would  call  "  The  subterranean  tenacity 
and  central  bony  structure  "  of  his  an- 
cestors. Then  there  was  his  life  on  Long 
Island  —  Long  Island  with  its  endless 
sight-seeings,  its  miles  of  coasts,  its  light- 


houses and  ships  and  fishermen,  its  sum- 
mer life  of  gathering  the  sea-gull's  eggs, 
swimming,  boating,  digging  for  clams, 
going  out  into  the  inland  and  mingling 
with  the  herdsmen  and  half-breed  Indians, 
and  watching  the  long  processions  of 
milch-cows  winding  along  on  their  way- 
home,  its  outlook  upon  the  Atlantic  with  its 
tragedies  of  storms  and  wrecks,  its  slow- 
measured  sweep,  and  its  far-away  mystic 
suggestions  from  mingled  sea  and  sky. 

In  the  course  of  time  came  his 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  experience  as 
scholar,  teacher,  compositor,  editor, 
house-carpenter,  and  observer.  Fre- 
quently he  would  go  off  and  remain  for 
a  week  along  the  seashore,  reading  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  Homer,  Ossian,  the 
ancient  Hindoo  puems,  Dante,  and  ^Es- 
chylus.  Perhaps  the  mighty  harmonies 
of  these  great  books  mingled  with  the 
inrolling  of  the  sea  and  the  vistas  of  sky 
and  water,  to  give  him  his  vastness  of 
conception  of  nature.  He  could  be 
seen  stopping  to  chat  with  the  woman 
that  sold  coffee  in  the  market-place,  or 
the  old  man  at  the  corner  with  his  pea- 
nut stand,  —  not  patronizingly,  but  on 
equal  terms,  for  he  held  them  to  be  as. 
good  as  any,  and  only  temporarily  ob- 
scured. 

And  last  there  came  his  war  experience. 
It    is  difficult  to    re-tell    it   in  measured 
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terms.  It  was  not  so  much  because  he 
slept  in  a  garret  and  dined  on  a  crust  and 
water,  not  so  much  because  he  used  every 
leisure  moment  in  writing  for  the  press 
to  get  money  to  spend  for  little  luxuries 
for  the  suffering  and  homesick  soldiers, 
that  we  feel  our  hearts  stir  so  when  we 
think  of  him  ;  but  because  he  went  into 
those  hospitals,  those  sanctuaries  of 
human  agony,  as  a  high-priest  of  pain, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  miseries  of 
the  poor  creatures  lying  there.  He  held 
his  own  life  not  dear  unto  himself.  There 
rises  before  one  the  picture  of  the  man 
going  the  rounds  of  the  hospitals,  a  haver- 
sack thrown  over  his  shoulder,  full  of 
pins,  paper  and  ink,  apples,  tobacco  and 
pipes,  little  trinkets  to  gladden  the  sol- 
diers' hearts,  —  his  great  face,  so  human, 
so  benediction-like,  beaming  upon  all ; 
putting  his  hand  upon  this  one's  head,  in- 
quiring how  that  one  is,  giving  a  word  of 
cheer  or  advice  to  each,  —  and  then,  as 
he  is  leaving  late  at  night,  going  around 
at  the  solicitation  of  many  and  kissing 
them  good-night. 

Walt  Whitman  is  first  of  all  a  radical 
democrat.  From  the  beginning  he  has 
been  inspired  by  a  great  idea,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  which  he  has  used  the  lan- 
guage of  the  imagination.  In  thought, 
in  purpose,  in  practice,  through  poverty 
and  sickness,  through  sneers  and  calumny, 
he  has  stood  for  this  old  common,  toil- 
begrimed,  sorrowing,  erring  humanity  of 
ours ;  not  for  a  part  of  it,  but  for  all  of  it, 
especially  for  the  great  averages  of  the 
race,  that  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day.  He  has  been  a  great-hearted 
man,  loving  life,  loving  his  fellows,  trying 
to  live  the  life  of  the  democratic  bulk  of 
the  people,  and  celebrating  them  boldly 
and  freely  in  his  verse.  He  looks  out 
over  creation  in  his  large  and  liberal  way, 
and  he  approves  the  word,  "  Behold,  it 
was  very  good."  He  is  not  ashamed  of 
it.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  essential  to 
goodness  to  go  with  veiled  face,  or  to 
speak  of  things  under  one's  breath.  He 
gladly  accepts  Emerson's  philosophy. 

"  Let  me  go  where'er  I  will, 
I  hear  a  sky-born  music  still; 
'Tis  not  in  the  high  stars  alone, 
Nor  in  the  cups  of  budding  flowers, 
Nor  in  the  redbreast's  mellow  tone, 
Nor  in  the  bow  that  smiles  in  showers, — 


But  in  the  mud  ard  scum  of  things 
There  always,  always  something  sings." 

Democracy  is  the  faith  that  no  beauty,, 
or  grace,  or  comfort,  or  treasure,  is  too 
great  for  any  human  being.  The  true 
democrat  loves  all  that  is  excellent,  and 
he  desires  for  his  fellows  all  that  is  excel- 
lent ;  but  he  finds  his  mission  to  be  not 
in  leaving  the  crowd  to  trudge  along 
behind  while  he  sweeps  on  to  the  goal, 
but  in  lagging  along  to  help  it  up  to  the 
real  life  of  humanity.  Whitman  has  re- 
cently restated  his  creed  :  "  We  are  all 
embarked  together  like  fellows  in  a  ship, 
bound  for  good  or  for  bad.  What  wrecks, 
one  wrecks  all.  What  reaches  the  port 
for  one  reaches  the  port  for  all. 
Nothing  will  do  eventually  but  an  under- 
standing of  the  solidarity  of  the  common 
people,  of  all  peoples  and  all  races.  And 
that  is  behind  '  Leaves  of  Grass.'  " 

In  taking  an  inventory  of  my  debts  to 
him,  I  find  the  chief  of  these  to  be  in  his 
shivering  for  me  once  for  all  the  whole 
tinseled,  fixed-up  world  of  aristocracy. 
For  me,  as  for  Stevenson,  and  for  many 
others,  Whitman  has  turned  the  world  up- 
side down  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  put 
it  back  in  its  old  place.  Is  it  true  that  the 
fate  of  democracy  and  the  fate  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  working  philosophy  for  the 
world  are  indissolubly  united?  If  Chris- 
tianity has  its  foundation  in  the  eternal 
nature  of  things,  democracy  must  more 
and  more  win  its  way  in  the  world ;  and 
as  it  wins  its  way,  the  poetry  of  Walt 
Whitman,  and  especially  that  magnificent 
prose-poem,  "  Democratic  Vistas,"  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  the  evangel-voices  of 
the  world. 

And  this  man's  sympathies  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  unprecedented  breadth  and 
loftiness  of  his  philosophy  ;  he  has  a  large 
tolerance  like  that  of  the  sun,  which 
shines  for  good  and  bad  alike.  The 
story  is  told  of  his  meeting  in  a  by-street 
in  Boston  a  poor  ruffian,  —  one  whom  he 
had  known  as  an  innocent  boy,  but  who 
was  then  vicious  beyond  his  years,  and 
who  was  flying  from  the  police  for  wound- 
ing some  one  in  a  brawl  in  New  York. 
He  hurriedly  told  Whitman  his  storyr 
keeping  back  nothing, —  and  the  good 
poet,  after  helping  him  from  his  scant 
means,  held  him  for  a  moment  with  arm 
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around  his  neck,  and  bending  to  the  pre- 
maturely old  and  crime-marred  face, 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and  the  poor 
hunted  wretch  hurried  away  in  tears. 

Walt  Whitman's  rejection  of  the  formal 
method  of  verse-making  was  not  the  act 
of  one  who  is  indifferent  to  how  he 
writes,  but  of  one  who  is  very  particular 
as  to  how  he  writes.     As  Milton  found  it 


in 

the 
off 


his  great 
invention 
wretched 
Whitman 


necessary  to  his  purpose 
poem  to  reject  rhyme,  as  " 
of  a  barbarous  age,  to  set 
matter  and  lame  metre,"  so 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  his  purpose 
to  cast  aside  the  technique  of  the  schools 
as  too  undemocratic  and  restricted. 
Whitman  himself  states  that  he  came  to 
his  method  after  many  trials  and  much 
groping  to  find  a  fit  medium  for  his  pur- 
pose. His  poems,  however,  have  a  kind 
of  deep  under  swell  of  rhythmic  motion 
all  their  own.  They  resemble  the  great 
oriental  poems,  are  broken,  untrammelled, 
ejaculatory ;  and  yet  while  resembling 
them,  and  while  having  a  suggestion  of 
William  Blake's  poetry,  their  style  is 
unique. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  greatest 
poetry  in  the  world  is  not  in  verse.  The 
Old  Testament  poetry  and  that  of  the 
Apocalypse  stand  unapproachably  alone. 
Such  is  the  real  poetic  substance  of  the 
matter  in  them  that  it  loses  nothing  by 
translation,  which  can  be  said  of  no  mere 
verse  in  any  language.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Shakespeare  in  his  highest 
tragedy,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  sleep- 
walking scene  in  "  Macbeth,"  departs 
from  verse,  as  if  it  were  incapable  of  the 
austere  grandeur  of  effect  that  he  is  aim- 
ing at.  One  feels  that  the  verse-diction 
at  the  end  of  that  scene  is  a  letting  down 
from  the  simple  sublimity  of  the  prose 
preceding  it. 

But  all  this  is  not  saying  that  fine  ver- 
balism, cunning  collocations  of  words, 
and  aesthetically  wrought  out  musical 
effects  are  not  to  be  sought  after  by  the 
word-artist.  Managed  by  a  great  poet  — 
a  Tennyson  or  a  1  )ante  —  they  give  magic 
to  the  matter  that  they  accompany.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Schiller,  Goethe 
says  : 

"  All  that  is  poetic  in  character  should  be  rhyth- 
mically treated —  such  is  my  conviction;    and   if 


ever  a  sort  of  poetic  prose  should  be  gradually 
introduced,  it  would  only  show  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  prose  and  poetry  had  been  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of." 

Whitman  has  aimed  at  a  poetic  prose, 
and  while  seemingly  careless  of  aesthetic 
verbalism,  he  is  a  great  literary  artist.  He 
has  a  luscious  richness  of  language.  His 
words  are  chosen  with  an  exquisite  sense 
of  their  color,  tone,  their  effect  both  upon 
the  ear  and  the  eye,  and  his  chanting 
periods  show  the  fine  choice  of  a  master 
of  expression.  Perhaps  his  constantly 
hearing  the  great  singers  in  New  York, 
and  his  habitual  haunting  of  the  sea- 
shore, have  tuned  his  ear  to  a  rich  and 
noble  harmony.  One  sometimes  feels 
that  the  rhythm  of  his  verse  is  to  the 
ordinary  verse-melody  as  the  great  Ger- 
man music  is  to  ordinary  marches  and 
waltzes.  The  titles  of  some  of  his 
pieces  are  poems  in  themselves.  His 
war  poems  he  calls  "  Drum-Taps." 
Another  class  he  gives  the  name  "  Cal- 
amus "  ;  another,  "Autumn  Rivulets  "  ; 
another,  "  Whispers  of  Heavenly  Death  "  ; 
another,  "  Sea-Drift  "  ;  another,  "From 
Noon  to  Starry  Night " ;  and  the  last 
little  collection  he  calls  "Good-Bye,  my 
Fancy."  Or  take  the  names  of  his 
books  —  ".Specimen  Days,"  and  "No- 
vember Boughs,"  and  "  Leaves  of  Czrass." 
No  one  but  a  poet  and  democrat  could 
have  hit  on  such  a  name  as  the  last. 
The  old  common  grass,  so  free,  so  uni- 
versal, so  unaristocratic,  —  Whitman  has 
shown  his  philosophy,  and  the  justness 
of  his  taste  in  securing  witching  word- 
effects,  in  naming  his  book  for  it. 

"A  child  said,  What  is  the  grass?  fetching  it  to 

me  with  full  hands; 
How  could  I  answer  the  child?     I  do  not  know 

what  it  is  any  more  than  he. 
I  guess  it  must  be  the  flag  of  my  disposition, 

out  of  hopeful  green  stuff  woven 

Or  I  guess  it  is  a  uniform  hieroglyphic, 

And  it  means  sprouting    alike  in  broad  zones 

and  narrow  zones, 
Growing  among  black  folks  as  among  white 

And  now  it  seems  to  me  the  beautiful  uncut  hair 
of  graves." 

Whitman's  poetry  has  a  freshness  that 
savors  of  the  earth.  It  is  one  with  the 
green  leaves,  the  growing  grass,  the  fall- 
ing rain,  the  sea  with  its  endless  rocking 
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and  moaning,  the  sung  of  a  bird,  chirp 
of  cricket,  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and 
day  and  night ;  it  is  one  with  Saturn  and 
ruddy  Mars  and  "  the  splendid  silent 
sun."  As  one  reads  he  seems  to  have 
gone  back  to  some  pristine  age  before 
the  artificiality  of  modern  society  had 
crept  in  and  made  us  too  eager  to  trick 
out  our  thoughts  in  gayly-ribboned  dress. 
It  is  as  if  a  strangely  large-throated  bird 
had  sung  it,  or  a  waving,  boundless  prairie 
had  uttered  it,  or  the  sea  had  told  it  to 
the  shore.  He  has  the  Greek's  love  of 
life,  and  his  highest  strains  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  praise  we  accord  to  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  world.  If  any  one 
doubts  the  justness  of  such  a  criticism, 
let  him  read  "  Proud  Music  of  the  Storm," 
or  "  When  Lilacs  last  in  the  Door-yard 
Bloomed,"  or  "  Song  of  the  Open  Road," 
or  "Passage  to  India"  —  let  him  read 
these  carefully,  alone,  and  he  will  forget 
to  censure,  and  will  praise  the  master  of 
such  majestic  tones.  Suppose  you  were 
to  happen  on  these  lines  for  the  first 
time  : 

"  Ah,  from  a  little  child, 
Thou  knowest,  soul,  how  to  me  all  sounds  became 

music ; 
My  mother's  voice,  in  lullaby  or  hymn, 
(The  voice,  O !    tender  voices,  memory's  loving 

voices.. 
Last  miracle  of  all,   O  !   dearest  mother's,   sisters' 

voices)  : 
The  rain,  the  growing  corn,  the  breeze  among  the 

long-leav'd  corn, 
The  measured  sea-surf,  beating  on  the  sand, 
The  twittering  bird,  the  hawk's  sharp  scream, 
The  wild  fowl's  notes  at  night,  flying  low,  migrat- 
ing north  or  south, 
The  psalm  in    the    country  church,   or   'mid   the 

clustering  trees,  the  open-air  camp-meeting, 
The  fiddler  in  the  tavern,  the  glee,  the  long-strung 

sailor  song, 
The  lowing  cattle,  bleating    sheep,  the    crowing 

cock  at  dawn  —  " 

— would  they  not  refresh  you  like  a  newly- 
ploughed  field,  or  like  the  odor  that 
comes  up  from  the  meadows  and  woods  ? 
Whitman's  verse  smacks  of  the  soil. 

Imagination  is  the  final  test  of  the 
poet.  It  is  the  seeing,  divining,  creating 
faculty.  As  one  stands  in  the  mellow 
light  of  eventide  and  thinks  of  the 
glory  of  grass-beauty,  flower-beauty,  tree- 
beauty,  cloud-beauty,  star-beauty,  day- 
beauty,  and  night-beauty ;  or  as  he  listens 
to  the  wind  sighing  among  the  trees,  or 


the  surfs  complaint  to  the  shore ;  or 
bows  his  head  before  the  irresistible  flood 
of  music  that  comes  upon  him  from  some 
master  performance,  —  there  is  awakened 
in  him,  dimly  struggling  it  may  be,  the 
sense  of  another  beauty,  august  and 
heavenly  bright,  compared  with  which  all 
that  first  beauty  is  as  a  rushlight  to  the 
sun.  This  beauty  flashes  across  the 
firmament  of  his  inner  world  and  leaves 
him  inebriate  with  its  holy  ravishment. 
It  is  the  witchery  of  the  imagination.  It 
is  the  gift  of  the  gods.  To  him  who  has 
it  there  is  meaning  after  meaning,  height 
above  height,  and  depth  below  depth. 
It  is  the  very  touchstone  of  genius. 

Walt  Whitman  is  of  imagination  all- 
compact.  No  one  ever  lived  who  was 
more  so.  This  is  seen  in  his  resting 
everything  upon  something  else,  always 
suggesting  something  else  ;  in  his  flash- 
ing glances  into  the  indefinite  dynamics 
which  subtly  underlie  all  relations  and 
things,  and  in  his  sudden  subjective 
transports.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his 
daring  rapture,  in  his  apostrophe  to  The 
Man-of-War-Bird  — 

"  Thou  who  hast  slept  all  night  upon  the  storm, 
Waking  renewed  on  thy  prodigious  pinions  ! 

Thou  born    to    match    the   gale    (thou    art    all 
wings), 

To  cope  with  heaven   and   earth  and  sea  and 
hurricane, 

Thou  ship  of  air  that  never  furl'st  thy  sails, 

Days,  even  weeks  untired  and  onward, 

through  spaces,  realms,  gyrating, 

At    dusk    that    look'st    on   Senegal,    at    morn, 
America, 

That  sport'st  amid  the  lightning-flash  and  thun- 
der-cloud, 

In  them,  in  thy  experiences,  had'st  thou  my  soul, 

What  joys  !  what  joys  were  thine  !  " 

Walt  Whitman  is  deeply  —  perhaps 
most  of  all  —  spiritual.  No  writer  has 
ever  been  dominated  more  than  he  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  relations  of  man.  He  is  habitu- 
ally contemplative  of  the  inscrutable  and 
boundless  which  hem  us  in,  of  the  myste- 
rious kinship  of  man's  life  to  the  unseen ; 
and  in  all  his  higher  musings  his  ecstacy 
is  like  that  of  those  of  old.  All  that 
darkens  life,  all  that  glorifies  it,  all  thwart  - 
ings,  all  successes,  all  pains,  all  joys,  find 
explanation  for  him  in  the  divine  possi- 
bilities of  man's  nature   and  the   sover- 
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eignty  of  God.  His  hope  for  the  world 
is  boundless.  The  bravest  of  the  tran- 
scendentalists  cannot  match  him  for  con- 
tentment with  the  order  of  the  universe  : 

-"  No  array  of  terms  can  say  how  much  I  am  at 
peace  about  God  and  about  death." 

■"  I  find  letters  from  God  dropt  in  the  street,  and 
every  one  is  signed  by  God's  name." 

Finally,  this  man  is  our  greatest  singer 
•of  death  songs.  The  Greeks  luxuriated 
in  life,  but  they  had  not  the  calm  thought 
■of  death  that  their  ancestors,  the  brood- 
ing Orientals,  had.  Death  was  the  end 
•of  the  dance,  of  the  race,  the  dramatic 
exhibitions,  the  walk  in  the  academic 
groves,  the  warm  thrill  of  life.  Whitman 
has  the  Greek's  love  of  life,  and  he  has 
the  Oriental's  reverence  for  death.     It  is 


as  well  to  die  as  to  live.  Death  is  God's 
minister  and  comes  when  we  need  it.  It 
is  in  the  good  plan.  Whitman  deeply 
feels  and  boldly  sings  this  truth.  In  his 
superb  "  Ode  to  Lincoln  "  are  lines  like 
the  following  —  and  with  these  we  must 
part  with  the  poet  —  effulgent  with  hope 
and  faith  : 

"  Come,  lovely  and  soothing  Death, 
Undulate  around  the  world,  serenely  arriving, 

arriving, 
In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each, 
Sooner  or  later,  delicate  Death. 

Praised  be  the  fathomless  universe, 

For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects,  and  knowledge 

curious, 
And  for  love,  sweet  love,  —  but  praise  !   praise  ! 

praise ! 
For  the  sure-envvinding  arms  of  cool-enfolding 

Death." 
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By  Sylvester  Baxter. 


N  the  course  of  the  eventful  life 
that  covered  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  century  now 
almost  at  its  close,  Walt  Whit- 
man, in  his  journeyings,  wove 
himself  pretty  thoroughly  into 
the  texture  of  the  land  that 
formed  the  grand  theme  of  his 
verse.  The  central  prairies, 
the  high  plains  of  the  far  West, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Pa- 
cific, the  Mississippi,  the  great  lakes, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  cities  and  towns 
in  all  parts  —  the  spirit  of  all  these 
he  absorbed  in  his  wanderings  up  and 
clown  in  the  United  States,  distilling  its 
essence  in  his  great  book,  "  Leaves  of 
Grass." 

There  are,  however,  four  great  cities 
with  which  he  -is  peculiarly  identified. 
New  York,  of  course,  first  of  all  —  Man- 
hattan he  always  called  it,  with  that  curi- 
ous insistence  of  his  upon  naming  things 
in  his  own  way.  Whitman  was  a  New 
Yorker  of  New  Yorkers.     Born  almost  in 


its  outskirts,  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  and  about  the  vast  city, 
which  he  loved  with  an  affection  such  as 
has  been  accorded  it  by  few  of  its  chil- 
dren, singing  its  praises,  characterizing 
and  depicting  it  in  his  verse  with  a  whole- 
ness, a  universality,  a  sympathy,  and  a 
delicacy  of  perception  such  as  no  other 
city  has  received  from  any  other  poet. 
If  all  American  literature  down  to  date 
save  two  books  should  be  destroyed  — 
Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  and  How- 
ells's  "Hazard  of  New  Fortunes,"  —  a  re- 
mote posterity  might  be  able  to  gain  a 
very  accurate  idea  of  the  New  York  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Whitman's  relations  with  Boston  were 
of  quite  another  kind.  From  Boston 
came  his  first  recognition  from  an  authori- 
tative source ;  the  recognition  of  one 
grand  spirit  by  its  peer,  in  the  shape  of 
the  hearty  and  unreserved  greeting  of 
the  great  Emerson.  In  Boston  "  Leaves 
of  Grass  "  was  first  regularly  published, 
and  nearly  a  generation  later  Whitman's 
poems    received    in    the    New     England 
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metropolis  that  form  of  indorsement 
which,  with  a  book,  is  comparable  to  the 
reception  of  a  person  into  the  best  soci- 
ety,— publication  by  a  house  that  ranked 
among  the  first  in  the  country.  In  Bos- 
toil,  too,  his  work  found  a  larger  number 
of  admirers  than  probably  in  any  other 
place  in  the  country.  The  poet  spent 
less  time  in  Boston  than  in  any  other  of 
the  four  cities.  His  visits  were  three  in 
number,  the  first  and  the  last  of  several 
weeks  each,  and  the  second  of  but  a  few 
days.  But  these  visits  were  notable  oc- 
casions in  his  life.  Whitman  was  also 
ancestrally  connected  with  the  Boston 
neighborhood.  The  Whitman  stock  in 
America  originated  in  the  Old  Colony, 
and  the  family  is  numerously  represented 
in  the  towns  on  the  south  side  of  Boston 
Bay.  What  was  formerly  South  Abington 
became  the  town  of  Whitman  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  third  of  the  great  cities  with  which 
Whitman  had  to  do  ranks  next  to  New 
York  in  the  important  bearing  which  it 
had  on  his  life.  It  was  in  and  about 
Washington  that  he  spent  most  of  the 
Civil  War  period  and  the  several  years 
of  his  service  as  a  department  employee. 

Last  comes  Philadelphia,  —  for  Cam- 
den, though  in  New  Jersey,  is  essentially 
a  part  of  that  city.  So  long  as  health 
permitted,  Whitman  was  wont  to  cross 
the  Delaware  in  the  ferry-boats,  repeat- 
ing his  favorite  East  River  experiences, 
immortalized  in  "  Crossing  Brooklyn 
Ferry."  He  was  bound  to  Philadelphia 
by  strong  ties  of  personal  friendship  and 
by  the  Quaker  element  in  his  blood  that 
left  characteristic  marks  upon  his  person- 
ality and  even  affected  to  a  notable  ex- 
tent his  literary  style.  It  was  to  a  Phila- 
delphia publisher  that  he  transferred  his 
"Leaves  of  Grass  "  after  the  unfortunate 
outcome  of  its  Boston  publication ;  the 
several  subsequent  editions  were  issued 
there  by  David  G.  MacKay,  besides  his 
volume  of  prose  and  his  supplementary 
poems. 

It  was  on  his  second  visit  to  Boston, 
in  April,  1881,  that  I  first  met  Whitman, 
beginning  a  friendship  that  will  always 
form  one  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of 
my  life.  Whitman  had  been  invited  to 
Boston  by  a  number  of  his  younger  ad- 


mirers connected  with  the  Papyrus  Club 
—  prominent  among  them  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  —  to  read  his  paper  on  Lincoln; 
a  sort  of  memorial  serivce  which  the  poet 
made  it  a  point  to  observe  somewhere 
every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  great  President,  whom  Whit- 
man honored  as  the  most  representative 
of  Americans,  —  an  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  modern  democracy.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Herald  staff,  I  had 
been  requested  to  write  an  article  on 
Whitman  —  not  an  interview,  but  one  of 
those  personal  sketches  of  literary  and 
public  persons  that  had  become  a  feature 
of  that  newspaper  and  of  which  I  had 
contributed  a  number.  The  task  in 
question,  however,  would  naturally  have 
fallen  to  my  colleague  and  intimate  friend, 
Frederic  Russell  Guernsey  —  now  resi- 
dent in  Mexico  and  prominent  in  jour- 
nalism and  business  there  —  for  Guern- 
sey was  an  old  admirer  of  Whitman  and 
had  written  charmingly  about  him.  When 
John  Burroughs  came  to  Boston  —  the 
summer  before,  I  believe  —  he  dropped 
in  upon  Guernsey  at  the  Herald  and  in- 
troduced himself  with  the  words  :  "  My 
name  is  John  Burroughs.  We  are  both 
friends  of  Walt  Whitman,  and  that  is 
enough  to  make  us  friends,  —  so  let's 
take  a  walk  together.  I  don't  care  any- 
thing for  the  sights  of  the  city ;  I  want 
to  see  the  people." 

But  Guernsey  had  other  work  on  his 
hands  at  the  time  of  Whitman's  visit,  and 
so  the  assignment  came  to  me.  It  was 
about  noon,  and  I  found  Whitman  in  an 
easy-chair  in  the  parlor  at  the  Revere 
House.  Several  friends  were  with  him, 
among  them  Trueman  H.  Bartlett,  the 
sculptor.  Making  known  my  errand,  he 
greeted  me  cordially.  His  hand,  which 
was  rather  small,  but  relieved  from  any 
effect  of  daintiness  by  an  unusual  hairi- 
ness, had  a  warm,  magnetic  touch,  like 
that  of  a  man  of  strong  physical  nature. 
His  peculiar  attire  agreed  so  perfectly 
with  his  appearance  that  it  seemed  as  if 
any  other  must  have  looked  out  of  place. 
It  had  that  effect  of  entire  appropriate- 
ness, of  perfect  adaptation  to  personality, 
that  all  dress,  considered  from  the  ideal 
point  of  view,  should  have.  Therefore 
the    idea  of  its    eccentricity  hardly  en- 
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tered  one's  head,  so  comfortable  did  he 
look.  It  clothed  Walt  Whitman  as  a  tree 
is  clothed  by  its  bark,  or  an  animal  by  its 
fur.  With  all  its  apparent  carelessness,  it 
was  evident  that  Whitman  was  very  scru- 
pulous about  his  dress.  It  had  the  look 
of  perfect  adaptation  to  his  person  —  very 
much  as  his  rough-seeming  verse,  as  the 
poet  confessed,  was  brought  into  con- 
formity with  an  adequate  expression  of 
himself  only  after  most  careful  study  and 
continuous  experiment.  In  the  easy-set- 
ting garments  of  Quakerish  drab,  in  the 
flowing  collar  and  loosely-knotted  hand- 
kerchief, and  the  large,  broad-brimmed 
hat,  there  was  evident  a  consummate 
neatness,  as  of  a  person  instinctively 
clean  and  with  an  innate  aversion  to 
slovenliness. 

As  he  sat  there  with  his  big  stick,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  I  should  come 
across  him  in  just  that  position,  seated 
on  a  gray,  lichen-covered  boulder  in  the 
depth  of  a  wood,  under  old  trees  draped 
with  moss  that  flowed  like  his  hair  and 
beard,  and  with  rabbits  and  squirrels 
sporting  over  his  feet  in  entire  fearless- 
ness, it  would  not  be  in  the  least  surpris- 
ing. He  talked  about  himself,  not  loqua- 
ciously nor  with  egotism,  but  with  a  quiet, 
matter-of-course  candor.  His  voice  was 
high-pitched,  but  agreeable  and  withouf 
twang;  a  sort  of  speaking  tenor  —  a 
Middle  State  voice,  Guernsey  called  it. 
He  had  just  come  in  from  a  drive  to 
Cambridge  to  call  on  Longfellow,  and 
expressed  great  pleasure  over  his  visit 
and  a  sincere  admiration  for  Longfellow's 
verse.  He  found  Longfellow  most  beau- 
tifully and  aesthetically  surrounded,  but 
Whitman  declared  that  he  himself  could 
not  possibly  work  in  a  luxurious  environ- 
ment ;  it  would  oppress  him,  as  if  for 
lack  of  breathing  space. 

Various  callers  came  in ;  among  them 
John  T.  Trowbridge.  There  was  a  most 
joyous  meeting  between  the  two  poets, 
who  were  intimate  friends  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  they  had  been  much  together  in 
the  Washington  days.  Trowbridge  called 
him  "Walt,"  in  the  comrade-like  way  in 
which  Whitman  preferred  to  be  addressed 
by  his  friends,  old  and  young,  and  it 
seemed  quite  the  thing  to  speak  to  the 
Poet     of     Democracy     thus    familiarly. 


Trowbridge  was  an  old  admirer  of  Whit- 
man's verse,  and  could  recite  from  "  Leaves 
of  Grass  "  by  the  page,  with  genuine  elo- 
quence and  deep  feeling.  The  two  had 
not  met  for  a  long  time,  and  the  talk  was 
largely  reminiscent.  Whitman  said  that 
he  was  about  ready  to  give  up  in  dis- 
couragement, feeling  that  perhaps  there 
could  not  be  anything  in  his  poetic  mis- 
sion after  all,  when  Tennyson's  magnifi- 
cent letter  came,  almost  taking  his  breath 
away  with  its  surprising  heartiness,  and 
filling  him  with  new  cheer  and  courage. 
"  And  Tennyson  has  shown  his  admiration 
for  you  in  no  more  genuine  way  than  in 
being  directly  influenced  by  you  in  his 
later  style,"  said  Trowbridge.  "  Do  you 
think  he  has?"  asked  WThitman  simply. 
"  Most  undoubtedly,"  said  Trowbridge. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  reading 
(the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
death)  which  took  place  the  evening 
before,  April  15, — a  sort  of  semi-drawing- 
room  occasion,  in  the  pleasant  Hawthorne 
Rooms  on  Park  Street,  before  a  repre- 
sentative and  distinguished  audience. 
There  was  considerable  talk  about  the 
affair,  and  what  Whitman  said  of  his  im- 
pressions was  afterwards  included  in  the 
memoranda  of  his  "  Specimen  Days." 
I  particularly  remember  how  struck  he 
was  by  seeing  so  many  fine- looking  gray- 
haired  women,  and  in  his  notes  he  says  : 

"  At  my  lecture  I  caught  myself  pausing  more 
than  once  to  look  at  them,  plentiful  everywhere 
through  the  audience  —  healthy  and  wifely  and 
motherly,  and  wonderfully  charming  and  beauti- 
ful—  I  think  such  as  no  time  or  land  but  ours 
could  show." 

Whitman  was  strongly  impressed  by 
the  growth  of  Boston,  not  only  materially 
but  in  the  higher  aspects.  He  compared 
the  change  to  the  facts  revealed  by 
Schlieman  in  his  excavations,  where  he 
found  superimposed  remains  of  cities, 
each  representing  either  a  long  or  rapid 
stage  of  growth  and  development,  differ- 
ent from  its  predecessor,  but  unerringly 
growing  out  of  and  resting  on  it.  "  In 
the  moral,  emotional,  heroic,  and  human 
growths  (the  main  of  a  race  in  my  opin- 
ion), something  of  this  kind  has  cer- 
tainly taken  place  in  Boston,"  he  wrote. 

"  The  New  "England  metropolis  of  to-day  may 
be  described  as  sunny  (there   is   something   else 
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that  makes  warmth,  mastering  even  winds  and 
meteorologies,  though  these  are  not  to  be  sneez'd 
at),  joyous,  receptive,  full  of  ardor,  sparkle,  a 
certain  element  of  yearning,  magnificently  toler- 
ant, yet  not  to  be  fool'd;  fond  of  good  eating 
and  drinking  —  costly  in  costume  as  its  purse  can 
buy;  and  all  through  its  best  average  of  houses, 
streets,  people,  that  subtle  something  (generally 
thought  to  be  climate,  but  it  is  not  —  it  is  some- 
thing indefinable  amid  the  race,  the  turn  of  its 
development)  which  effuses  behind  the  whirl  of 
animation,  study,  business,  a  happy  and  joyous 
public  spirit,  as  distinguish'd  from  a  sluggish  and 
saturnine  one.  Makes  me  think  of  the  glints  we 
get  (as  in  Symond's  books)  of  the  jolly  old 
Greek  cities.  Indeed,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
Hellenic  in  B.,  and  the  people  are  getting  hand- 
somer, too  —  padded  out,  with  freer  notions,  and 
with  color  in  their  faces." 

The  contrast  with  the  Boston  that  he 
knew  on  his  two  former  visits  must  in- 
deed have  been  remarkable.  It  was  then 
in  the  last  stages  of  its  hereditary  and 
traditional  Puritanism ;  it  was  now  the 
least  Puritanical  of  all  the  great  American 
cities  so  far  as  the  native  social  element, 
that  which  distinguishes  them  as  Ameri- 
can, was  concerned.  The  ferment  of  its 
intense  radicalism,  generated  by  its  very 
Puritanism,  had  liberalized  and  trans- 
formed it. 

One  of  Whitman's  pleasantest  experi- 
ences during  his  short  stay  was  a  visit 
with  the  sculptor,  Bartlett,  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
where  two  hours  passed  quickly  in  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Shaw's  superb  collection  of 
the  pictures  of  J.  F.  Millet.  He  was 
profoundly  moved  by  the  work  of  the 
great  Frenchman,  and  he  declared  that 
never  before  had  he  been  so  penetrated 
by  that  kind  of  expression.  The  scenes 
of  homely  peasant  life  told  him  the  full 
story  of  what  went  before,  and  necessi- 
tated, the  great  French  revolution  : 

"  The  long  precedent  crushing  of  the  masses  of 
a  heroic  people  into  the  earth,  in  abject  poverty, 
hunger  —  every  right  denied,  humanity  attempted 
to  be  put  back  for  generations  —  yet  Nature's 
force,  titanic  here,  the  stronger  and  hardier  for 
that  repression  —  waiting  terribly  to  break  forth, 
revengeful  —  the  pressure  on  the  dykes,  and  the 
bursting  at  last  —  the  storming  of  the  Bastile  — 
the  execution  of  the  king  and  queen  —  the  tem- 
pest of  massacres  and  blood." 

He  found  the  true  France,  base  of  all 
the  rest,  in  these  pictures.  "  If  for  noth- 
ing else,  I  should  dwell  on  my  brief  Bos- 
ton visit  for  opening  to  me  the  new  world 


of  Millet's  pictures,"  he  wrote,  and  he 
asked  :  "  Will  America  ever  have  such  an 
artist  out  of  her  own  gestation,  body, 
soul?  "  At  the  end  of  his  visit  he  wrote  : 
"  It  was  well  I  got  away  in  fair  order,  for 
if  I  had  staid  another  week  I  should  have 
been  killed  with  kindness,  and  with  eat- 
ing and  drinking." 

The  next  August,  Whitman  wrote  me 
asking  if  I  could  find  him  a  quiet  board- 
ing-place where  he  could  stay  several 
weeks  while  he  was  overlooking  the  pub- 
lication of  the  complete  edition  of  his; 
poems  by  the  house  of  James  R.  Osgood 
&  Company,  in  accordance  with  a  propo- 
sition made  by  the  firm  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  in  the  spring.  I  found  him  a  pleas- 
ant room  in  the  Hotel  Bulfinch,  on  Bul- 
finch  Place,  a  quiet  and  characteristic 
old  West  End  street,  a  few  steps  back 
from  the  Revere  House.  The  Hotel  Bul- 
finch is  one  of  several  in  Boston  which 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  original 
of  "  Mrs.  Harmon's  Hotel"  in  Howells's 
novel,  "The  Minister's  Charge."  But 
that  celebrated  hostelry  is  a  "  compo- 
site," and  Lemuel  Barker  was  not  run- 
ning the  elevator,  which  proved  a  great 
convenience  to  the  venerable  poet,  with 
his  difficulty  of  locomotion.  Bulfinch 
Place,  even  if  it  cannot  lay  exclusive 
claim  to  "  Mrs.  Harmon's,"  deserves  to 
rank  among  Boston's  historic  streets,  for, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  near  the 
corner  of  Bulfinch  Street  —  the  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  the  architect  of  the 
State  House  —  is  the  old  boarding-house, 
celebrated  and  beloved  among  actors ; 
for  many  of  the  famous  figures  of  the 
American  stage  have  known  it,  and  Wil- 
liam Warren,  the  great  comedian,  lived 
there  for  many  years,  until  the  end  of  his 
honored  life. 

Whitman  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  during  the  two  months  of  his 
stay  felt  himself  comfortably  at  home. 
He  passed  the  time  leisurely,  and  many 
pleasant  attentions  were  paid  him  in  an 
informal  way.  Not  being  hurried  for 
time,  these  attentions  did  not  fatigue  him. 
A  large  portion  of  the  day  he  spent  in  his 
sunny  room  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  reading  over  his  proofs,  which  lit- 
tered the  table  in  characteristic  disorder, 
carefully  marked  in  his  firm,  strong,  and 
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somewhat  crabbed  hand.  Friends  dropped 
in  on  him  for  a  chat,  now  and  then,  and 
of  an  evening  he  enjoyed  having  one  of 
the  young  men  of  the  Herald  counting- 
room,  who  lived  in  the  house,  come  to 
his  Boom  and  play  the  violin  for  him. 

Walking  at  that  time  was  not  painful  or 
particularly  fatiguing  for  him,  and  a  favor- 
ite diversion  for  him  was  to  go  out  to 
Scollay  Square,  near  by,  where  he  would 
take  an  open  car  for  South  Boston, 
going  to  City  Point  and  back,  sitting  on 
the  front  seat  and  occasionally  talking 
with  the  driver,  something  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  old-time  days  on  the  Broadway 
stages  in  New  York.  He  enjoyed  the 
water-front  at  City  Point  exceedingly ; 
the  views  of  the  harbor  and  the  swarms 
of  yachts,  and  the  democratic  aspect  of 
the  place,  with  the  crowds  resorting  there. 

Another  favorite  spot  was  the  Common. 
In  "  Specimen  Days,"  under  date  of 
October,  10-13,  he  wrote  that  he  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  there,  every  mid-day 
from  11.30  to  about  one  o'clock,  and 
almost  every  sunset  another  hour.  "  I 
know  all  the  big  trees,"  he  wrote,  "  espe- 
cially the  old  elms  along  Tremont  and 
Beacon  Streets,  and  have  come  to  a 
sociable,  silent  understanding  with  most 
of  them,  in  the  sunlit  air  (yet  crispy-cool 
enough),  as  I  saunter  along  the  wide  un- 
paved  walks."  And  he  told  how,  on  a 
bright  and  sharp  February  mid-day, 
twenty-one  years  before,  he  walked  for 
two  hours  up  and  down  the  Beacon 
Street  mall  with  Emerson,  listening  to  his 
argument  against  a  certain  part  in  the 
construction  of  his  poems,  "  Children  of 
Adam  "  ;  while  each  point  of  Emerson's 
statement  seemed  unanswerable,  he  felt 
at  the  end  more  settled  than  ever  to 
adhere  to  his  own  theory.  "  Whereupon 
we  went  and  had  a  good  dinner  at  the 
American  House."  This  most  interest- 
ing account,  in  which  he  lifts  the  veil 
from  a  most  important  episode,  appears 
to  be  about  the  only  thing  in  Whitman's 
works  relating  to  his  earlier  visits  to 
Boston. 

An  episode  that  gave  Whitman  rare 
pleasure  was  a  visit  to  Concord  as  a  guest 
of  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  meeting  Emerson 
for  the  first  time  after  many  years.  It 
was  delicious  autumn  weather,    and  that 


evening  many  of  the  Concord  neighbors, 
including  Emerson,  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
and  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  filled  Mrs. 
Sanborn's  back  parlor.  The  next  day, 
Sunday,  September  18th,  he  dined  with 
Emerson  and  spent  several  hours  at  his 
house.  He  also  visited  the  "Old  Manse," 
the  battle-field,  the  graves  of  Hawthorne 
and  Thoreau  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
and  the  site  of  Thoreau's  hermitage  at 
Walden  Pond.  Another  pleasant  incident 
was  a  roadside  chat  with  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,  the  scholar  and  philosopher,  as 
he  halted  in  front  of  his  house  on  the 
drive  back  from  Walden  Pond.  This 
Concord  visit  is  charmingly  described  in 
"Specimen  Days." 

One  evening  I  took  Whitman  to  the 
Globe  Theatre  to  see  Rossi,  the  cele- 
brated Italian  tragedian.  A  feature  of 
Rossi's  art  was  to  depend  for  effect  upon 
the  naturalness  of  his  impersonation,  the 
subtlety  of  his  delineation,  the  fineness 
of  his  shading  —  all  of  which  was  remark- 
able—  and  to  dispense,  so  far  as  he 
could,  with  the  aid  of  extrinsic  things, 
like  the  simulations  of  "  make-up."  The 
man,  Rossi,  was  therefore  in  evidence  in 
all  that  he  did.  The  piece  was  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  and  Rossi  played  his  part 
with  much  ardor,  as  well  as  delicacy. 
Whitman  sat  quietly  through  the  per- 
formance, but  at  one  point  —  I  believe  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  love- 
scene —  he  gave  a  little  involuntary  laugh. 
I  think  the  sight  of  a  middle-aged 
Romeo,  slightly  bald  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  was  a  bit  too  much  for  his  sense  of 
the  ridiculous.  At  the  close  his  only 
comment  was  :  "  I'm  afraid  an  old  fellow 
like  me  is  not  so  impressionable  as  he 
was  in  his  old  theatre- going  days." 

With  all  his  progressiveness,  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  modern,  for  the  great 
inventions  of  the  age,  a  bit  of  conserva- 
tism cropped  out  concerning  the  electric 
light,  which  was  just  comiag  into  general 
use.  Passing  under  some  arc-lights  in 
the  street,  on  our  way  back  from  the  thea- 
tre, he  remarked  :  "  This  white,  intense 
glare  is  too  cold  and  harsh ;  over  on  the 
Common  I  noticed  some  new  gas-burners 
shedding  a  full,  rich,  mellow  radiance ; 
that  light  is  very  pleasant." 

Garfield's  death  occurred  while  Whit- 
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man  was  in  Boston.  The  analogy  to 
Lincoln's  death,  which  had  affected  him 
so  profoundly  and  which  he  had  cele- 
brated with  one  of  the  noblest  odes  in 
the  English  tongue,  seemed  to  bring  it 
peculiarly  near  to  the  poet.  The  next 
day,  when  it  was  mentioned,  he  simply 
said  that  he  had  heard  the  bells  in  the 
night.  He  contributed,  however,  the 
following  lines  to  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  : 

"The  sobbing  of  the  bells,  the  sudden  death- 
news  everywhere, 

The  slumberers  rouse,  the  rapport  of  the  People, 

(Full  well  they  know  that  message  in  the  dark- 
ness, 

Full  well  return,  respond  within  their  breasts, 
their  brains,  the  sad  reverberations.) 

The  passionate  toll  and  clang —  city  to  city,  join- 
ing, sounding,  passing, 

Those  heart-beats  of  a  Nation  in  the  night." 

A  memorable  evening  was  one  spent 
in  Bartlett's  studio  with  a  little  company 
informally  gathered  in  honor  of  Whitman. 
The  studio  was  a  most  unique  and  pic- 
turesque place  at  the  very  end  of  the 
wharf  of  the  Boston  Terra-Cotta  Com- 
pany on  Federal  Street,  bordering  the 
river-like  Fort  Point  channel  —  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
water-front.  The  room  was  spacious  and 
hall-like,  something  like  twenty  or  twen- 
iive  feet  high,  with  a  quaint  stairway  in 
one  corner,  leading  to  rooms  in  a  clere- 
story. The  walls  and  ceiling  were  unfin- 
ished ;  the  walls  of  brick,  and  ornament- 
ed with  relief-casts  and  large  cartoons. 
About  the  place  stood  sculptures — cast  in 
plaster,  or  unfinished  in  the  clay  and 
muffled  in  mysterious-looking  wrappings. 
The  recesses  of  the  great  room  were  dim 
in  the  nickering  gaslight,  which  but 
sparsely  penetrated  into  the  corners,  and 
the  shadows  danced  among  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling.  If  the  scene  could  have  been 
painted  it  would  have  made  a  real  pic- 
ture, with  some  notable  portraits.  Among 
the  company  were  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
Joaquin  Miller,  Francis  H.  Underwood, 
Arlo  Bate^,  Frank  Hill  Smith,  Fred 
Guernsey,  and  myself.  The  evening  was 
one  of  quiet  sociability.  There  was  a 
bowl  of  good  punch,  some  lager  beer, 
and  crackers  and  cheese.  There  was  no 
formal  conversation,  and  talk  ran  on  at 
random.      I  believe  Joaquin  Miller's  play, 


"The  Danites,"  was  having  a  run  in 
Boston  at  the  time,  and  that  was  why 
"the  poet  of  the  Sierras"  happened  to 
be  in  the  city.  Boyle  O'Reilly  spoke  of 
the  play  which  he  had  in  mind,  part  of 
whose  scenes  were  to  be  in  Australia. 
Miller  was  much  interested  in  the  idea, 
and  he  dilated  with  enthusiasm  upon  the 
great  effect  that  might  be  produced  by 
an  Australian  forest  scene,  with  huge 
snakes  squirming  among  the  trees  !  Miller 
had  then  none  of  the  frontierish  eccen- 
tricities of  costume,  long  hair,  etc.,  that 
had  distinguished  him  a  few  years  before. 
He  was  quiet  and  somewhat  retiring  in 
manner,  gentle  in  speech,  and  manifestly 
of  a  romantic  cast  of  thought. 

There  was  a  picturesque  contrast  be- 
tween Whitman  and  Underwood.  Both 
were  white-haired  and  full  -  bearded  — 
Whitman  of  a  rough  hewn  type,  rugged 
as  an  ancient  oak  ;  Underwood  —  "  the 
Assyrian  "  of  that  unassuming  but  idyllic 
and  thoroughly  charming  little  book, 
"A  Summer  Cruise  Along  the  Coast  of 
New  England,"  written  a  generation  since 
by  Robert  Carter  —  with  classic  features, 
clear  cut  as  a  cameo. 

Whitman  sat  quietly  through  the  even- 
ing, not  saying  much,  but  keenly  obser- 
vant and  attentive,  fully  a  part  of  the 
occasion  and  absorbing  it  all  in  the  way 
his  friends  know  so  well.  There  was 
always  sociability  in  the  very  silence  of 
the  dear  old  man.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  evening,  Bartlett  announced  that 
Whitman  had  consented  to  recite  some- 
thing for  us.  We  sat  in  an  expectant 
hush  as  he  began ;  but  it  was  not  one  of 
his  own  poems  that  he  gave  us  in  tones 
strikingly  natural  and  eloquent  with  deep 
feeling ;  it  was  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  Murger's  beautiful  verses  on 
death,  "The  Midnight  Visitor,"  closely 
akin  to  Whitman's  noble  treatment  of  the 
theme.  It  was  profoundly  impressive  ;  an 
episode  that  must  remain  memorable  with 
all  of  the  little  company. 

Whitman  returned  to  Camden  shortly 
before  the  publication  of  his  poems. 
The  appearance  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass  " 
under  such  conditions  was  generally  re- 
ceived as  a  literary  event  of  exceptional 
importance.  The  criticisms  and  reviews 
were  naturallv  of  the  most  diverse  char- 
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acter.  It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
that  certain  lines  would  be  seized  upon 
most  eagerly  by  certain  critics,  but  in  all 
the  comment  that  was  made  there  was 
little,  or  nothing,  to  prepare  Whitman's 
friends  for  the  unfortunate  occurrence 
that  ruined  the  sale  of  the  book  when 
prospects  were  most  promising.  A  storm 
of  indignant  protest  followed  the  notifi- 
cation from  the  attorney-general  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  publishers.  A  most 
scathing  letter  from  William  Douglas 
O'Connor  was  published,  consigning  Mr. 
Marston,  who  filled  the  office  at  the  time, 
to  the  depths  of  infamy.  Mr.  O'Connor 
was  unjust  to  Mr.  Marston,  however. 
The  attorney-general's  act  was  simply  an 
official  one ;  his  attention  having  been 
called  to  the  subject,  under  the  law,  there 
was  no  other  course  left  for  him.  It 
turned  out,  some  time  after,  that  the  in- 
centive came  from  a  certain  clergyman, 
well  meaning  enough,  no  doubt,  —  but  it 
may  be  questioned  if  a  keen  scent  for 
impurity  is  a  corollary  of  a  pure  mind. 
It  was  extremely  improbable  that  the 
attempt  at  suppression  could  have  been 
successful  in  court,  but  the  publishers  did 
not  care  to  run  the  risk ;  Whitman  firmly 
and  consistently  declined  to  change  a 
line  and  he  took  over  the  plates  himself. 

Whitman  had  made  many  true  friends 
in  Boston,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
received  pleasant  remembrances  from 
them.  Learning  how  confined  he  was 
to  his  house,  by  reason  of  his  growing 
infirmity,  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Bartlett,  and  a 
few  others,  started  very  quietly  a  sub- 
scription for  a  horse  and  carriage  to  en- 
able him  to  take  an  outing  in  pleasant 
weather.  The  handsome  new  team  was 
driven  up  to  his  door  in  Camden  one 
fine  day,  taking  him  completely  by  sur- 
prise. The  gift  added  immensely  to  his 
comfort  and  pleasure  for  several  years. 

An  attempt  to  secure  him  a  pension 
by  reason  of  his  hospital  services,  which 
were  the  cause  of  his  crippled  condition, 
was  made,  Congressman  Lovering,  of 
Lynn,  interesting  himself  actively  for  the 
measure.  Pensions  had  already  been 
given  to  nurses,  but  somehow  the  project 
failed  ;  possibly  because  Whitman  had  not 
been  regularly  employed,  but  was  a  volun- 
teer   in  the  work.      Whitman  firmly  re- 


fused to  become  an  applicant  for  a  pen- 
sion, but  would  probably  have  accepted 
it  had  the  efforts  of  his  friends  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Probably  the  most  intimate  and  de- 
voted of  Whitman's  younger  friends  in 
Boston  was  William  Sloane  Kennedy,  the 
essayist,  whose  studies  of  Whitman  are 
of  the  finest  quality.  Kennedy  was  away 
from  Boston  at  the  time  of  Whitman's  last 
two  visits.  Returning  from  a  visit  to 
Whitman  at  Camden,  in  1887,  he  re- 
ported the  uncomfortable  life  that  the 
poet  led  in  the  summer  weather  in  the 
hot  and  close  atmosphere  of  an  inland 
city.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be,  he 
said,  if  he  could  have  a  little  cottage  in 
the  country  somewhere,  amid  the  natural 
surroundings  that  he  loved.  The  idea 
was  favorably  received,  and  so,  the  next 
year,  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Kennedy,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  realize  it.  Our  original  pro- 
ject was  to  raise  the  money  quietly,  build 
the  cottage,  and  have  somebody  drive 
Whitman  out  there  and  take  him  by  sur- 
prise. But  the  matter  leaked  out  and 
got  into  the  newspapers,  causing  us  to 
change  our  plans.  We  found  little  trouble 
in  raising  the  modest  sum  required. 
Two  or  three  subscriptions  came  from 
outside  Boston,  among  them  a  handsome 
one  from  "  Mark  Twain,"  who  wrote  : 

"  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  the  splendid 
old  soul  comfortable  and  do  what  we  do  heartily 
and  as  a  privilege;  "  and  he  added,  "There 
couldn't  and  wouldn't  be  any  lack  of  people 
ready  and  willing  to  build  a  cottage  for  Walt 
Whitman;  and  as  long  as  a  rope-walk  if  he 
wants  it." 

Frank  Hill  Smith,  who  is  an  architect 
as  well  as  a  painter  and  decorator,  con- 
tributed an  artistic  design  and  plans  for 
a  simple  cottage  of  the  kind  needed,  and 
John  G.  Low  gave  the  tiles  from  his  Chel- 
sea works  for  a  handsome  fireplace.  Mr. 
Montgomery  Stafford,  the  owner  of  the 
land  at  Timber  Creek,  in  Kirkwood,  New 
Jersey,  the  idyllic  spot  where  Whitman 
went  when  so  ill  at  the  end  of  his  Wash- 
ington life,  and  where  he  was  restored  to 
comparative  health,  offered  to  give  the 
site  for  a  cottage. 

But,  when  we  raised  the  money,  we 
sent  it  to  Whitman  for  him  to  build  how 
and  where  he  pleased,  thinking  he  would 
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take  delight,  as  an  old  builder,  in  look- 
ing after  the  matter  himself.  He  in- 
tended to  do  this,  but  he  never  got  round 
to  it.  I  think  the  lethargy  of  age  was 
creeping  over  him  fast,  and  he  lacked 
the  energy  to  make  a  beginning. 

At  his  death,  we  learned  that  he  had 


built  a  tomb  for  himself  and  his  parents 
in  the  Camden  Cemetery,  taking  much 
interest  in  the  work  and  supervising 
the  construction  himself.  Perhaps  he 
finally  used  the  means  we  raised  for  a 
summer  cottage  in  thus  preparing  for 
himself  a  last  resting-place. 


WALT  WHITMAN'S  DEMOCRACY. 


By    Walter  Blackburn  Harte. 


rHE  scroll  of  fame  in 
American  annals  is 
more  largely  devoted 
to  the  heroes  of 
action  than  those  of 
thought,  for  reasons 
easily  explained  by 
these  same  annals. 
American  literary 
history,  opening  with  Washington  Irving, 
but  only  assuming  any  great  significance 
and  coherence  with  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Thoreau,  Poe,  and  Hawthorne,  is  too 
recent  to  include  many  heroes  of  thought. 
But  the  few  on  the  rolls  belong  to  the 
whole  world  in  their  universality  and 
achievement ;  and  in  calling  the  names  of 
these  heroes  we  must  add  the  name  of 
Walt  Whitman..  He  was  the  unique  fig- 
ure of  his  generation.  He  was  unfalter- 
ingly the  hero  of  his  convictions.  He 
waited  and  waited,  serene,  confident,  un- 
compromisingly true  to  his  conception  of 
his  message  and  its  importance,  and  un- 
moved by  the  contempt  and  indiffer- 
ence of  his  contemporaries.  He  showed 
throughout  his  long  career  the  patience 
of  a  seer,  though  it  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  his  patent  of  prophecy 
can  stand  the  test  of  time.  Abuse  and 
ridicule  left  him  undismayed,  and  poverty 
and  unsuccess  never  added  one  touch  of 
bitterness  to  his  philosophy  of  life.  He 
was  a  sublime  egoist,  and  he  played  the 
hero  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  If 
his  aim  had  been  merely  to  gratify  his 
vanity  by  gaining  success  in  literature,  he 
would  surely  not  have  pursued  the  course 


he  did.  .  He  was  at  least  too  great  to 
make  any  compromise  with  the  prevalent 
conventions  and  innocuous  commonplaces 
of  the  merely  literary  purveyors  and 
critics.  He  scoffed  at  compromise,  and 
remained  heroically  steadfast  to  his  ideas 
of  illuminating  the  common.  Whitman 
aimed  to  be  something  more  than  a 
singer ;  he  aimed  to  be  an  evangel  of  a 
new  gospel  of  humanity.  He  was  greater 
than  his  work,  and  whether  he  will  be 
anything  more  than  a  name  to  succeeding 
generations  or  not,  he  will  always  hold  a 
place  in  literary  history  as  a  tonic  and 
impulse  for  this  generation,  and  as  one 
of  the  heroic  figures  of  our  literature. 

America  has  been  the  democratic  heart 
of  the  modern  world  for  a  century,  and 
it  has  produced  five  great  Democrats,  of 
varying  degrees  of  greatness,  and  of 
wholly  different  intellectual  texture  — 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
and  WTalt  Whitman.  It  has  been  re- 
marked over  and  over  again  that  as  the 
poet  of  democracy  Whitman  failed  to 
obtain  acceptance  or  comprehension  at 
the  hands  of  the  masses.  If  Whitman 
had  only  failed  in  this  particular  he  would 
have  succeeded  more  than  his  judicious 
admirers  can  admit  that  he  did.  This  is 
not  at  all  strange.  The  poet  of  the 
masses  who  finds  immediate  recognition 
as  a  popular  poet  is  usually  no  more  sig- 
nificant than  Moore  or  Dibdin  —  a  poet 
of  the  sentimentally  commonplace,  and 
not  of  the  eternal  common  —  for  there 
should  be  no  confounding  them.  Burns, 
too,   was  a    great    democratic     poet,    an 
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incomparably  greater  poet  than  Whit- 
man, and  his  songs  of  the  common  and 
the  people  appealed  to  the  "  classes " 
long  before  the  masses  learned  to  accept 
them  as  a  new  gospel  of  freedom.  The 
real  voice  of  democracy  is,  in  fact,  usually 
more  readily  understood  by  the  "  classes  " 
than  by  the  multitude  bowed  in  the 
bondage  of  necessity  and  ignorance,  and 
ever  indifferent  to  all  things  that  do  not 
directly  affect  their  bread  and  butter  get- 
ting. This  is  the  real  bitterness  of  all 
reform  endeavor ;  it  is  not  that  one  can 
accomplish  so  little  in  the  face  of 
established  oppressions,  but  that  custom, 
ignorance,  and  to-day's  expediency  and 
interest  close  the  ears  of  the  very  people 
for  whom  one  sacrifices  time,  happiness, 
and  all  the  prizes  and  consolations  of  life. 
The  masses  have  ever  open  ears  to  all 
sorts  of  cheap-jack  philosophers,  but  they 
are  deaf  to  those  who  offer  them  only  the 
kernels  of  true  philosophy.  A  true  demo- 
crat is  necessarily  a  hero  ;  for  the  practice 
and  preaching  of  real  democracy  not 
only  antagonizes  the  "  classes,"  who 
naturally  cling  to  their  prerogatives,  but 
it  insures  the  unintelligent  condemnation 
of  those  who  seek  to  emancipate  them- 
selves with  blind  or  corrupt  leaders,  and 
are,  and  always  have  been,  the  toys  of 
parties  and  selfish  minorities.  The  whole- 
some instinct  of  democracy  is  indeed 
more  rare  than  genius ;  and  to  those 
critics  who  find  it  puzzling  that  Walt 
Whitman,  tearing  all  systems  and  con- 
ventions to  tatters,  could  not  obtain  the  ear 
of  the  masses,  I  would  say  that  the  solu- 
tion lies,  to  a  great  extent,  in  our  existing 
social  scheme  itself.  Let  us  be  perfectly 
candid  about  this  matter.  The  practice 
of  genuine  democracy  in  a  democratic 
land  stamps  a  man  as  peculiar,  just  as 
much  as  it  does  in  countries  in  which  the 
Church  and  State  recognize  and  uphold 
the  principle  of  hereditary  class  distinc- 
tions. Walt  Whitman  was,  first  of  all,  a 
great  democrat ;  and,  if  his  poetry  does 
not  survive,  he  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a  preacher  of  a  vital  democracy 
in  a  generation  which,  never  having  ac- 
cepted the  spirit  of  democracy,  strove 
hard  to  vitiate  the  very  letter  of  it. 

Walt  Whitman  was  all  his  life  a  great 
turbulent   spirit,   a   revolutionary   in    the 


world  of  letters,  but  he  never  had  any 
taste  'for  literary  or  political  polemics. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  philosophy 
than  poetry  in  "  Leaves  of  Grass."  He 
was,  as  I  have  said,  primarily  a  great 
democrat,  unconcerned  with  the  party 
politics  of  his  time,  insomuch  as  they 
did  not  touch  upon  the  eternal  rights  of 
mankind,  and  he  had  absolutely  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  whose  creed  is,  "  art  for 
art's  sake."  But  though  he  despised  the 
music  in  literature  that  comes  from  the 
selection  of  beautiful  words  in  a  care- 
fully considered  form,  he  did  not  reject 
the  form  completely.  He  realized  that 
he  had  considerable  lyric  power,  and  so 
curiously  enough  he  clung  tenaciously  to 
a  certain  rough,  unhewn  metre.  Most 
writers,  upon  finding  the  forms  of  verse 
irksome,  would  have  resorted  to  prose  as 
their  sole  medium ;  the  fact  seems  to  be 
in  Whitman's  case  that  a  good  prose 
style  was  beyond  him.  His  retention  of 
the  metrical  form  showed  inconsistency 
and  weakness  in  his  character  and  in  his 
literary  creed,  which  it  is  probable  had 
its  origin  in  the  very  real  indolence  of 
his  disposition.  His  biography  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  line,  "  I  loafe  and  invite 
my  soul,"  was  autobiography  and  no  mere 
figure  of  speech.  The  very  small  quan- 
tity of  work  he  actually  accomplished, 
and  its  often  superficial  and  sporadic  dis- 
cussion of  different  subjects,  leaving  no 
new  finite  something  in  the  reader's 
mind,  apparently  supports  this  idea.  He 
evidently  lacked  the  qualities  that  a  good 
prose  writer  must  possess :  he  lacked 
energy,  concentration,  and  the  capacity 
of  reducing  his  ideas  to  language  in  log- 
ical consecutiveness,  plus  that  magical 
instinct  for  the  tones  in  the  words,  and 
the  elimination  of  everything  superfluous, 
which  is  style;  —  and  no  prose  can  en- 
dure without  this  indefinable  quality. 
He  therefore  chose  a  medium  that  ad- 
mitted of  the  exposition  of  his  ideas 
without  compelling  him  to  be  definite, 
final,  and  immediate.  Thus,  though  he 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  latitude 
of  prose  in  his  verse,  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  use  it  as  his  ordinary  medium. 
The  most  elastic  form  of  literary  expres- 
sion, for  a  mind  independent  of  conven- 
tions, but  properly  regardful  of  the  logic 
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of  style,  was  not  sufficiently  elastic  for 
Whitman,  whose  style  was  simply  a  viola- 
tion of  form  carried  into  a  formula. 

The  few  things  of  Whitman's  which  con- 
tain any  promise  of  life  are  all  cast  more 
nearly  in  the  ordinary  form  ;  and  they  cer- 
tainly make  one  regret  his  rebellion.  Such 
are,  "The  Man-of-War  Bird,"  "O  Captain  ! 
My  Captain  !  "  "  Pioneers  !  O  Pioneers  !  " 
"  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloomed,"  and  "The  City  Dead  House." 
There  is  the  immense  toleration  and  uni- 
versal sympathy  and  grandeur  of  the 
man  expressed  in  these  last  three,  and 
there  is,  too,  a  grand  sonorous  music  in 
the  lines.  If  Whitman  had  always  writ- 
ten in  this  strain,  instead  of  burdening  a 
world  already  groaning  under  a  weight 
of  words,  with  catalogues  of  trades  and 
implements  and  the  names  of  peoples 
and  places,  there  would  have  been  less 
necessity  to  beg  his  position  among  the 
poets.  He  certainly  was  occasionally  pos- 
sessed of  the  poetic  imagination  which 
kindles  the  imaginations  of  others,  and 
often  in  a  couple  of  words  he  paints  a 
picture,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  gives  it 
at  once  the  mystery  of  his  imagination. 
"Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking" 
contains  a  good  example  of  his  power  in 
this  direction.  It  is  as  vivid  a  picture  as 
any  ever  written  by  an  American  singer  of 
the  old  Sea-mother  and  its  influence  upon 
the  childish  imagination,  recalled  with 
the  clear  and  strong  imagination  of  the 
mature  philosopher.  It  sticks  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  are  possessed  of  im- 
agination ;  and  none  can  read  and  love 
true  poetry  without  bringing  to  the  poet's 
lines  something  of  a  poet's  imagination. 
The  awakening  of  the  poet's  heart  in  the 
boy  is  a  description  which  all  who  love 
to  dream  under  the  influence  of  earth's 
greatest  symbol  of  eternity  —  the  sea  — 
will  read  with  a  heart  aflame  with  sympa- 
thetic recognition.  All  can  feel  the  se- 
cret of  eternity,  listening  to  the  "  fierce 
old  mother  incessantly  moaning";  but 
none  can  tell  the  secret,  —  not  even  the 
greatest  of  singers,  for  Nature  is  an  iron- 
ical commentator  and  never  reveals  the 
heart  of  the  mystery.  There  is  latent 
poetry  in  every  man,  or  else  there  could 
be  no  humanity.  This  may  seem  untrue, 
for  it  is  hard  to  explain,  but  it  is  a  part 


of  Nature's  mystery,  and  if  it  escapes 
the  grasp  of  logic,  that  is  only  another 
of  Nature's  ironies. 

"  O  solitary  me  listening,  never  more  shall  I  cease 
perpetuating  you, 

Never  more  shall  I  escape,  never  more  the  re- 
verberations, 

Never  more  the  cries  of  unsatisfied  love  be 
absent  from  me, 

Never  again  leave  me  to  be  the  peaceful  child 
I  was  before  what  there  in  the  night, 

By  the  sea  under  the  yellow  and  sagging  moon, 

The  messenger  there  arous'd,  the  fire,  the  sweet 
hell  within, 

The  unknown  want,  the  destiny  of  me. 

"  O  give  me  the  clew !     It  kirks  in  the  night  here 
somewhere, 
O  if  I  am  to  have  so  much,  let  me  have  more  ! 

"A  word  then,  (for  I  will  conquer  it,) 
The  word  final,  superior  to  all, 
Subtle,  sent  up  —  what  is  it? — I  listen; 
Are  you  whispering  it,  and   have  been  all  the 

time,  you  sea-waves? 
Is  that  it  from  your  liquid  rims  and  wet  sands? 

"  Whereto,  answering,  the  sea, 
Delaying  not,  hurrying  not, 
Whispered    me    through    the    night,    and    very 

plainly  before  daybreak, 
Lisp'd  to  me  the  low  and  delicious  word  death, 
And  again  death,  death,  death,  death, 
Hissing  melodious,  neither  like  the  bird  nor  like 

my  arous'd  child's  heart, 
But  edging  near  as  privately  for  me  rustling  at 

my  feet, 
Creeping  thence    steadily   up    to   my    ears   and 

laving  me  softly  all  over, 
Death,  death,  death,  death,  death." 

This  passage,  interpreting  the  thought 
of  millions,  is  true  poetry.  Whitman 
when  he  gives  the  burden  of  the  sea's 
murmured  song  as  "Death,  death,  death," 
tears  perhaps  the  greatest  secret  from  its 
heart.  Whitman  has  written  some  of  the 
most  tender  and  beautiful  lines  about  the 
last  great  mystery.  Poetry,  seeking  to 
make  articulate  the  mysteries  of  Nature, 
must  deal  with  its  greatest  mystery.  Not 
only  when  death  is  the  subject  is  it  the 
inner  mainspring  of  haunting  melody,  but 
also  when  it  is  merely  the  oft-recurring 
contrast  suggested  by  a  song  of  the  joys 
of  life  ;  for  what  poet  can  sing  deeply  of 
this  mystery  of  life  without  suggesting 
the  mystery  of  death? 

Although  he  had  occasional  lyrical  out- 
bursts, the  bulk  of  Whitman's  work  con- 
sists of  a  philosophical  or  semi-philoso- 
phical review  of  contemporary  life  with 
its  eternal  questions   cast  in  an  arbitrary 
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metre  without  any  regard  for  the  laws  of 
prosody.  It  is  said  of  Pope,  by  many 
modern  critics,  that  he  was  not  a  poet, 
but  a  maker  of  apothegms.  This  may  be 
partially  true,  and  it  is  partially  true  to 
say  of  Whitman  that  he  lacked  music, 
although  he  sometimes  gave  us  good 
philosophy ;  but,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
these  are  only  half  truths.  If  the  various 
opinions  of  what  constitutes  poetry  are 
not  wholly  wrong,  a  poet  should  first 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  men.  Whitman 
sometimes  does  this  and  succeeds ;  but 
more  often  he  appeals  to  the  minds  of 
men,  and  is  incoherent  and  fails. 

He  so  often  expressed  his  contempt 
for  those  who  used  the  recognized  forms 
of  verse,  that  it  seems  to  me  a  little  ex- 
traordinary that  he  did  not  abandon  the 
metrical  form  altogether.  I  certainly 
think  he  would  have  left  much  more 
that  would  live  if  he  had  done  so,  though 
he  would  not  have  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed during  his  lifetime.  He  was 
probably  not  aware  of  the  fact  on  the 
threshold  of  his  career,  but  in  cutting 
adrift  'from  the  usual  forms  he  simply 
substituted  for  them  an  old  form,  which 
is  full  of  possibilities  and  dangers.  Whit- 
man occasionally  realized  its  possibilities, 
but  his  egoism  made  him  more  often 
wreck  his  cargo  in  carrying  his  freedom 
to  excess.  There  are  hundreds  of  pas- 
sages in  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Dickens 
more  rhythmical  than  is  the  body  of 
Whitman's  verse,  and  what  is  more,  they 
are  not  overloaded  with  tautology  and 
superfluous  emphasis,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  "  Leaves  of  Grass."  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Whitman  claimed 
there  was  in  all  his  work  (and  there  is  in 
some  of  the  best  of  it)  an  undercurrent 
of  music  like  the  murmur  of  the  sea  on 
the  seashore.  He  did  therefore  strive  to 
produce  music,  as  well  as  to  convey  his 
thought.  This  was  an  important  admis- 
sion for  him  to  make,  for  it  at  once  con- 
victs him  of  either  a  lack  of  art  or  of 
carelessness  in  the  perpetration  of  those 
abominable  catalogues  in  "  A  Song  for 
Occupations"  and  "The  Song  of  the 
Broad  Axe,"  and  elsewhere.  Some  critics 
may  say  Homer  also  enumerates.  So  he 
does,  and  Homer  is  sometimes  tiresome. 
It  does  not,  however,  really  matter  very 


much  whether  a  man  invents  or  copies 
the  form  he  works  in,  if  he  satisfies  in 
both  form  and  matter.  I  think  the  real 
trouble  with  the  bulk  of  Whitman's  work 
is  not  that  he  neglected  the  form  for  the 
matter,  but  that  his  matter  was  dominated 
by  his  infatuation  for  form  ;  in  other  words, 
his  ideas  were  put  upon  the  Procrustean 
bed  of  his  grotesque  absurdities  of  expres- 
sion and  were  either  lost  or  so  mutilated 
as  to  become  almost  valueless.  He  was 
too  conscious  of  being  a  rebel,  and  often 
was  nothing  more.  He  had,  however, 
his  heroic  moods,  and  then  his  real  gift 
of  imagination  resumed  its  sway,  and  he 
produced  those  vivid  pictures  and  apt 
descriptive  phrases  scattered  through  his 
books. 

And  now  a  final  word  about  his  egoism, 
which  was  an  essential  part  of  his  doc- 
trine of  democracy.  All  the  world's 
greatest  men  have  been  egoists,  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  believed  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  divine  endowment ; 
without  this  belief  they  could  accomplish 
nothing.  Whitman's  egoism  was  too 
much  in  evidence,  because  he  was  desti- 
tute of  humor  ;  and  no  man,  perhaps,  can 
be  classed  among  the  greatest  who  lacks 
this  noble  humanizing  quality  so  little 
understood.  God  does  not  put  tools  into 
men's  hands  without  also  giving  them  a 
cognitive  urge  to  use  them.  It  is  through 
the  creature  that  we  can  learn  something 
of  the  Creator ;  and  it  is  through  egoism, 
rightly  understood,  that  men  can  come 
to  know  themselves,  and  so  teach  others, 
lacking  this  faculty  of  self-knowledge, 
what  they  really  are.  Some  may  indulge 
the  notion  that  every  man  knows  himself. 
The  truth  and  the  trouble  is,  the  majority 
of  men  do  not  know  themselves  at  all ; 
and  they  do  not  realize  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  self-knowledge.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  real  self,  which  most  men  sub- 
due, or  which  is  subdued  in  them,  from 
childhood,  would  produce  better  citizens, 
honester  men,  and  a  vital  religion.  This, 
I  think,  is  the  burden  of  Whitman's  in- 
sistent egoism,  and  it  is  a  genuine  part 
of  his  democracy.  He  would  teach  men 
to  respect  the  real  ego,  to  know  the  ego 
of  the  closet  j  and,  knowing  it,  to  substi- 
tute it  for  the  false  ego  worn  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  street,  and  the  market. 


Walt  Whitman. 


THE    CHICAGO    FIRE. 

By  Joseph  Kirk  laud. 


Door  of  Republic   Insurance  Co.    Building 
(still   standing). 

IN  187 1,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  the  young,  frail,  vain,  boast- 
ful, foolish,  prosperous,  hopeful  city 
of  Chicago,  —  the  conspirators  being  the 
drought,  the  southwest  trade-wind,  a 
lamp,  a  cow,  and  the  devil. 

The  drought  got  in  its  work  first,  be- 
ginning its  operations  on  July  4,  that 
being  the  day  following  the  last  whereon 
a  reasonable  rain  —  one  and  a  half  inches 
—  fell,  until  after  October  9,  when  the 
conspiracy  culminated  in  the  "  overt  act." 
This  interval  is  ninety-eight  days  —  four- 
teen weeks  —  during  which,  in  all,  only 
one  and  four-tenths  inches  of  rain  fell ; 
about  the  equivalent  of  a  single,  good 
downpour  from  a  thunder-cloud.  Such 
a  state  of  things,  if  persistent,  would  turn 
the  Grand  Prairie  into  a  Sahara,  would 
lay  the  broad  land  prostrate,  would  re- 
verse the  westward  current  of  human 
migration,  and  unsettle  the  business  of 
the  world. 

The  southwest  wind  was  not  far  be- 
hind the  inclement  sunshine  in  its  un- 
friendly ministrations.  With  a  Judas  kiss 
it  sucked  the  moisture  from  the  parching 
soil    till    it    <rre\v   so    inflammable    that    a 


common  prairie  fire  would  dig  below 
the  surface  and  leave,  instead  of  the 
usual  blackened  grass-roots,  only  a  bed  of 
white  ashes.  The  majestic  corn-plant 
itself,  with  its  long  tap-root  and  measure- 
less earth  -  penetrating  fibres,  could 
scarcely  find  enough  moisture  to  fill  its 
kernels  before  they  ripened  and  hardened 
under  the  pitiless  sky  of  day  and  the 
dewless  vault  of  night.  A  chance  spark 
would  set  a  great  farm  in  a  blaze,  "  grass 
burned  in  the  field,  hay  in  the  stack, 
grain  in  the  rick,  and  corn  in  the  shock  ;  " 
and  that  autumn  there  were  miles,  town- 
ships, counties,  in  the  northern  pine 
forests, l  that  were  swept  away  —  trees, 
houses,  fences,  sawmills,  villages,  —  with 
all  living  things,  human  and  brute  alike, 
in  a  tumult  of  flame  and  sound  that  made 
a  perfect  illustration  of  the 

Dies  tree,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  sccclum  in  favilla. 

That  southwest  wind  is  always  the 
prevailing  breeze  through  Illinois.  Every 
pliable  tree  bears  witness  to  its  almost 
ceaseless  sway,  for  every  branch  and 
twig,  no  matter  how  it  starts,  ends  by  a 
distinct  and  permanent  inclination  to  the 
northeastward.  Indeed,  so  strong  and 
persistent  is  it,  that  it  moulds  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan  by  keeping  a  constant 
current  northward  along  its  eastern  edge, 
supplied  by  a  counter-current  southward 
along  the  western  shore,  where  the  bank 
protects  the  water's  surface.  The  waves 
form  in  mid-lake  and  dash  diagonally  on 
the  leeward  land  ;  while  along  the  shel- 
tered west  shore  there  is  a  continual 
wash  of  sand  southward,  troubling  every 
harbor  with  bars,  and  gradually  filling  up 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake. 

So  the  sun  shone  and  the  wind  blew. 
The  city  grew  dryer  and  more  tindery 
every  day,  for  it  was  foolishly  built. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  structures  were  all  of 
wood  ;  and  the  other  tenth  had  wooden 
cornices   slightly  covered  with  galvanized 

1  In  the  Peshtigo  lumbering  region,  for  instance.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  'Northern  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Michi- 
gan a  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives. 
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iron,  wooden  mansard  upper  stories 
slightly  covered  with  slate,  and  wooden 
roofs  slightly  covered  with  tarred  paper 
having  a  veneer  of  gravel.  Its  wooden 
pavements  were  not  very  inflammable,  but 
it  had  miles  of  pine  plank  sidewalks  which, 
being  laid  along  streets  whereof  the 
grade  had  been  raised,  were  usually 
several  feet  above  the  ground  they 
covered,  and  thus  made  a  fire-carrier 
such  as  a  powder-fuse  might  envy. 

The  part  of  the  conspiracy  assigned  to 
a  lamp  in  a  cow's  stable  and  a  cloven- 
hoofed  beast  near  by,  if  indeed  they  had 
any  part  in  it,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

The  devil,  however,  must  be  given  due 
credit.  He  chose  his  favorite  weapon  of 
destruction  —  drink.  The  largest  fire 
Chicago  had  ever  experienced  up  to  that 
time  occurred  on  Saturday  night,  October 
7.  Acres  of  wooden  buildings  and  lum- 
ber-yards were  swept  away ;  and,  as  there 
were  numberless  liquor  saloons  in  the 
range,  the  firemen  were  either  "  hos- 
pitably entreated"  by  the  proprietors,  or 
entered  unmolested  into  rum  -  shops 
whence  the  owners  had  fled  before  the 
advancing  flames.  Nevertheless,  the  men, 
drunk  or  sober,  fought  well  enough  to 
keep  the  flames  of  the  Saturday  fire 
from  spreading  except  directly  to  lee- 
ward—  northeastward  —  in  which  direc- 
tion the  river  barred  the  way,  and  that 
night  the  fire  did  not  cross.  It  reserved  its 
great  achievement  till  the  next  day,  when 
it  should  have  recovered  its  appetite. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  —  to  all  a  holi- 
day, though  to  many  not  a  holy  day. 
The  exhausted  firemen -had  a  fair  excuse 
for  wishing  to  recruit  their  strength,  and 
they  shared  the  absurd  idea  that  strength 
of  beverage  has  some 
thing  to  do  with 
strength  of  body  — 
some  congenial  rela- 
tionship —  a  truly 
devilish  delusion.  Eau 
de  vie  is  not  the  Water 
of  Life,  quite  the 
contrary  ;  these  two 
are  not  only  aliens 
they  are  antipodes. 

At  best,  the  entire  fire  department  of 
this  sprawling  wooden  city  of  330,000  in- 
habitants consisted  of  200  men,  17  steam 


Historical   Society   Building,    Dearborn   Street 


House   now  standing  where  the  great  Fire  originated. 

fire-engines  (whereof  3  were  in  the  re- 
pair-shop and  others  should  have  been 
there),  60  hose  carts,  hook-and-ladder 
trucks,  etc.,  and  48,000  feet  of  hose. 
The  force  was  the  sport  of  party  politics, 
and  naturally  without  unity,  esprit  de 
corps,  or  efficient  discipline.  J 

The  street  mains,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  were  to  a  great  extent  only  four 
inches  in  diameter, 
and  no  sooner  were 
two  engines  drawing 
from  any  one  length 
of  these  trifling  pipes 
than  its  entire  supply 
was  in  use. 

In  short,  the  ar- 
rangements were  per- 
fected for  a  great  fire 
—  the  fu  el,  the 
drought,  the  gale, 
aided  and  abetted 
an  u  n  imaginable 
fault iness  in  the 
means  for  opposing 
this  tripartite  alli- 
ance. It  scarcely 
needed  the  remarkable  run  of  "  bad  luck  " 

th  the  present  equipment, 


<^ 


1  Compare  this  beggarly  outfit 
given  farther  on. 
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now  to  be  set  forth,  to  insure  the  calam- 
ity which  followed. 

After  twenty  years  of  talking  and  wri- 
ting on  this  fruitful  theme,  the  problem 
which  presents  itself  to  a  new  essayist  is, 
naturally,  not  "What  can  I  find  to  say?" 
but  "What  shall  I  not  say?"  On  every 
hand  he  comes  upon  interesting  matter 
that    tempts    his    pen ;     and,    not    being 


force  which  should  have  been  on  hand 
in  eight  or  nine  minutes  ;  Three  quarters 
of  an  hour  of  free  play,  in  such  a  nest 
of  inflammables,  fanned  by  such  a  blast ! 
The  successive  incidents,  as  called  out 
by  official  investigation  and  unofficial 
observation,  are  saddening  —  sickening. 
William  Bateham  observed  the  fire  at  a 
quarter  before  nine  o'clock.  Bruno  Goll, 
who  controlled  a  fire-alarm  box,   turned 


(Before) 


Tribune   Building. 


(After) 


authorized  to  write  a  library,  or  even  a 
volume,  he  is  prone  to  turn  away  in 
despair  from  the  embarrassment  of  the 
riches.  Perhaps  the  best  expedient  is  to 
go  step  by  step  with  the  wind,  the  flame, 
the  firemen,  and  the  people,  from  the 
igniting  spark  at  De  Koven  Street  to  the 
last  expiring  ember  at  Lincoln  Park. 

The  adverse  fates  got  in  a  most  dis- 
astrous blow  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fray.  The  watchman  on  the  Court  House 
roof,  looking  southwestward  over  the  scene 
of  the  Saturday  night  fire,  caught  sight  of 
the  new  blaze  and  for  many  minutes 
thought  it  part  of  the  old  burning.  Later, 
he  guessed  its  place  at  a  point  one  whole 
mile  too  far  away.  He  struck  the  alarm 
(box  342)  and  sent  it  out  over  the  wires  ; 
and  only  two  engines,  which  happened 
to  catch  sight  of  the  real  peril  in  passing 
near  by,  were  on  the  spot  and  at  work 
by  the  time  six  should  have  been  there. 
This  is  besides  the  delay  in  sending  out 
any  alarm  whatever.  The  result  of  it  all 
was  that  forty  or  forty-five  minutes  elapsed 
before    the    proper    force    arrived,  —  the 


in  an  alarm  at  nine  or  five  minutes  past. 
(None  reached  the  Court  House.)  M. 
W.  Shay,  foreman  of  an  engine  somewhat 
farther  from  the  fire  than  was  the  Court 
House,  saw  the  light  at  ten  minutes  after 
nine.  W.  J.  Brown,  fire-telegraph  opera- 
tor in  the  Court  House,  saw  the  light  soon 
after  nine,  and  waited  impatiently  for  a  call 
from  the  tower  to  send  out  the  alarm. 
M.  Schaffer,  tower  watchman,  says  he  sent 
down  the  signal  at  9.28,  but  Brown  says 
it  came  at  9.32  ;  and  both  agree  that  it 
was  for  box  342,  which  is  a  mile  west  of 
the  O'Leary  cow-stable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  crew  of  the  hose- 
cart  called  the  "  America,"  if  we  may 
credit  their  own  testimony,  after  seeing 
the  light,  but  before  hearing  any  alarm, 
hitched  up,  ran  the  distance  of  eleven 
blocks,  over  a  mile,  attached  its  hose 
to  a  fire-plug,  and  got  the  first  water  on 
the  fire,  which  already  included  several 
buildings. 

But  the  foreman  of  "Little  Giant" 
engine  (No.  6)  says  that  his  company, 
nearly    disabled    from     overwork,    got    a 
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"still  alarm"  (private 
notice)  about  9.15,  and 
reached  the  fire  in  two- 
and-a-half  minutes,  got 
into  position,  laid  a  line  of 
hose  through  the  O'Leary 
lot,  and  sent  the  first  stream 
on  the  fire.  There  were 
two  barns  and  three  sheds 
then  burning  in  the  roar- 
ing blast. 

After    a    "  long    time," 
engine    No.   5,  which   had 
started   toward   alarm -box 
342,  made  its  appearance, 
got  to  work,  burst  a  hose, 
stopped,  got  its  machinery 
out  of  order,  resumed  work, 
only    to  find   that  the   fire 
was    beyond    control,    and 
flying    before     the     wind. 
The  foreman  testified  that 
he   had    been    on    duty    for    seventy-two 
hours  consecutively,  and  that  he  was  near- 
ly blind  from  smoke  and    cinders ;  also, 
that  when  the  stream  stopped,  he  went 


to  the  engine 


and    found    the    engineer 


drawing  out  the  fire  from  the  fire-box. 
While  the  repairs  were  being  made  the 
steam  got  down,  and  they  had  to  split  up 
a  plank  sidewalk  to  start  it  again  —  also 


The  Court  House,  seen  through  the   Ruins  of  Clark  Street 


The  Court   House  before  the   Fire. 

to    send  to    the    engine-house    for    more 
coal. 

Engine  No.  2  was  also  called  out  by  the 
erroneous  alarm,  arrived,  but  "  did  noth- 
ing of  importance,"  "  effected  little  or 
nothing."  This  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. 

These  incidents  cover  the  time  up  to 
the  sounding  of  the  "second  alarm," 
which,  with  the  "third"  and 
"general,"  soon  brought  out 
the  whole  force  —  such  as  it 
was,  and  poor  enough  at  best 
—  to  fight  its  losing  battle,  a 
battle  lost  before  it  was  be- 
gun, a  force  overmatched, 
out  -  generalled,  out  -  classed, 
out  -  weighted,  out  -  flanked, 
and  out-fought  at  every  point. 
By  the  time  when  the  en- 
gines summoned  by  the 
"  second  alarm  "  reached  the 
scene,  a  wooden  church  some 
distance  to  the  north  caught 
fire  from  flying  sparks,  and 
the  next  three  engines  to 
reach  the  spot  were  set  at 
work  there  by  Fire-Marshal 
Williams,  who  had  then  ar- 
rived. This  blaze  they  man- 
aged to  confine  to  its  building, 
and  when  that  was  destroyed, 
the  marshal  ordered  them  to 
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turn  and  try  to  check  the  flames  still  to 
windward  of  them. 

Before  those  engines  could  change  the 
"lead"  of  their  hose,  word  came  that 
Bateham's  great  planing  mills,  further 
north  and  to  leeward,  were  catching,  and 
the  machines  were  sent  there.  Bateham 
had  reached  the  mills  by  9.30,  found  the 
watchman  using  a  fire-extinguisher  on  the 
scattered  flames,  and  started  their  own 
steam-pumps.  He  saw  large  pieces  of 
burning  material  flying  through  the  air, 
"300  to  500  feet  high."  The  premises 
covered  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  contained 
1,000  cords  of  kindling-wood,  600,000 
feet  of  furniture  lumber,  750,000  shin- 
gles, etc.,  etc.  As  Mr.  Bateham  turned 
from  his  doomed  property,  he  said : 
"  The  materials  from  this  mill  will  fire 
the  South  Side.  Nothing  can  prevent  it 
now."  And  the  wild  tornado  made  his 
words  true  ;  bore  onward  those  ruins  to 
carry  ruin  to  all  the  rest. 

It  was  at  about  this  point  that  the  de- 
struction of  fire-apparatus  began.  Fire 
Marshall  Williams  says  : 

"When  I  got  there  (Bateham's),  I  found  that 
the  match-factory  was  going,  as  was  the  lumber 
north  of  it.  We  got  two  streams  in  there,  but 
couldn't  do  any  good,  as  the  fire  was  thick  and 
heavy  and  ran  along  to  another  lumber-yard 
north,  and  spread   east   to   the   old   red  mill.     I 


Booksellers'   Row  (before). 

went  north  to  head  it  off  and  found  it  was  down 
to  Harrison  Street.  Commissioner  Chadwick 
came  to  me  and  said,  'Don't  you  know  the  fire 
is  ahead  of  you?'  I  told  him  it  was  getting 
ahead  of  me  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do.  I  got 
down  to  Van   Buren  Street  [half  a  mile  from  its 


starting  place]  and  was  working  the  engines, 
there,  but  it  was  so  hot  that  the  men  were  obliged 
to  run  for  their  lives,  leaving  their  hose  on  the 
ground.  They  came  to  me  and  asked  what  they 
were  to  do  about  hose.  I  said,  '  God  only  knows.'' 
We  got  the  '  Fred  Gund  '  engine  located  at  the 
corner  of  Van  Buren  and  Canal  Streets.  .  .  . 
The  flames  rolled  over  the  men  who  were  with 
the  engine,  and  I  told  the  foreman  to  get  her  out 
or  we  would  lose  her.  I  asked  some  citizens  to 
help,  and  we  ran  up  to  uncouple  the  suction  from 
the  plug,  and  others  commenced  to  uncouple  the 
hose.  A  wave  of  flame  came  rolling  over  the 
street,  and  I  was  obliged  to  get  away.  Hose  was. 
afterward  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  Gund  and 
the  citizens  pulled  her  up  on  the  sidewalk,  where 
she  was  burned  up." 

Men  stuck  to  their  laboring  engines, 
until  it  was  far  too  late  to'  drive  the 
horses  back  to  them  ;  and,  since  there  were 
no  long  hauling-ropes  attached  as  in  the 
old  days,  it  was  impossible  to  get  hands 
enough  on  them  to  run  them  away.  One 
was  worked  intelligently  as  long  as  flesh 
and  blood  could  stand  it ;  and  then, 
steam  being  at  full  pressure,  coal  in  the 
fire-box,  and  hose  carrying  and  throwing; 
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water,  the  pipe  was  propped  up  toward 
the  flames,  where,  deserted  and  doomed, 
she  went  on  busily  doing  her  best  until 
her  enemy  cut  short  her  life  and  left  her 
skeleton  lying  where  she  had  stood.  The 
loss  of  fire-apparatus  that  night  was  eight 
engines  (half  the  whole  force)  and  seven, 
other  machines,  hose-carts,  etc.,  and 
practically  all  the  hose  in  the  city. 

Men  breathed  freer  for  a  while  as  they 
contemplated  the  approach  of  the  fire  to- 
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the  ruins  of  that  of  the  preceding  night, 
the  Saturday  fire.  This  had  burned  all 
that  could  burn,  so  there  would  they  find 
rest  at  last.  Why  did  they  fancy  that  a 
river  five  hundred  feet  wide  would  offer 
an  effectual  barrier  when  sparks,  shingles, 
even  entire  boards,  lifted  by  the  flames 
that  enveloped  them,  were  flying  high  in 
air,  thousands  of  feet  at  a  stretch  ?  Prob- 
ably because  the  inevitable  seemed  too 
awful  to  come  true.  The  mind  could  not 
grasp  it.  Yet  it  came.  The  fire  crossed 
the  South  Branch,  and  secured  an  im- 
pregnable lodgment  in  the  business  heart 
of  the  city. 

At  twenty  minutes  after  midnight,  a 
large  burning  brand,  one  of  the  myriads 
sailing  in  mid-air,  lodged  on  the  shingle 
roof  of  a  three-story  frame  house  be- 
tween Adams,  Monroe,  Wells,  and  Market 
Streets.  From  here  fire  spread  in  all 
directions,  but  principally,  of  course,  to 
the  northeast.  "  Conley's  Patch  "  caught 
fire  —  a  nest  of  low  saloons,  hovels,  and 
sheds,  all  of  wood  and  all  dry  as  dust. 
Women  and  children  swarmed  out  and 
fled  for  their  lives,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
all  escaped.  The  death  harvest  probably 
began  at  about  this  time. 

Here  was  the  point  where  the  destroyer 
left  off  the  devouring  of  plebeian  wooden 
structures,  and  fastened  upon  brick,  stone, 
and  iron  —  the  best  buildings  in  town. 
On  both  sides  of  La  Salle  Street  were 
what  were  called  (without  intentional 
irony)  "fireproof"  edifices.  And  doubt- 
less the  conqueror's  march  here  was  more 
stately,  as  well  as  more  destructive,  than  it 
had  been  before.  The  Government  Build- 
ing—  Custom    House,   Post    Office,   etc. 


—  burned  out  with  the  utmost  readiness  , 
although  its  walls  were  uninjured  and  re- 
mained erect  for  months  afterward,  rising 
lonely  and  ghostly  out  of  a  plain  of 
fragmentary  ruins. 

From   this   time   the    enemy,  whatever 
flank-movements,    excursions,    and    side- 


The  Post  Office   Ruins. 

skirmishes  he  might  engage  in,  never 
paused  in  his  march  to  the  W7ater-works, 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  two  miles  away. 
The  Gas  Works  (Monroe  Street,  <$u  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river),  with  their 
hugh  piles  of  bituminous  coal,  were  burn- 
ing when  Marshal  Williams  crossed  the 
bridge.  The  unfinished  Grand  Pacific, 
the  finest  hotel  building  in  the  city,  was 
an  early  victim  ;  and  one  observer  says 
that  from  that  point  north  to  the  Court 
House  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  (a 
quarter  of  a  mile),  the  flames  travelled  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Still  trying  to  get  ahead  of  the  torrent 
of  wind  and  fire,  Marshal  Williams  moved 
on  northward,  —  he  on  foot  and  the 
flames  on  wings.  He  set  an  engine  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Court  House 
Square,  and  led  the  hose  through  the  hall 
of  the  Oriental  Building  to  attack  the  fire 
in  the  rear. 

"We  were  not  in  there  three  minutes  before  a 
sheet  of  flame  rolled  over  us,  and  the  boys  drop- 
ped the  pipe  and  ran  for  their  lives.  The  wind 
was  blowing  so  heavy  that  the  water  would  not 
go  ten  feet  from  the  nozzle  of  the  pipe.  We 
could   not  strike  a  second-story  window.      When 
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we  came  through  the  stairway  on  La  Salle  Street, 
the  Court  House  was  on  fire.  Alderman  Hildreth 
came  to  me  and  said,  '  We  have  got  to  let  every- 
thing go  and  begin  to  blow  up.  Where  shall  we 
make  a  start?'  I  said,  'I  don't  know,  for  the 
fire  is  going  so  fast  we  can't  have  time  to  make  a 
start  and  know  that  everybody  is  out  of  the  build- 
ings.' I  said  if  we  did  anything  then,  we  had 
better  take  the  southwest  corner  of  La  Salle  and 
Washington  Streets." 

A  few  kegs  of  powder  were  run  in  and 
a  slow-match  applied.  A  dull  roar  fol- 
lowed, a  gap  appeared  in  the  tall  front 
wall,  and  the  fire  lapped  over  and  passed  it 
as  easily  as  the  pen  passes  from  word  to 
word  in  telling  the  tale. 

The  Government  Signal  Office  was  at 
the  top  of  a  tall  building  facing  the  City 
Hall.     The   officer  was  at  the   scene   of 


the  West  Side  fire  and  saw  it  cross 
the  river ;  next  went  to  his  office, 
packed  up  a  few  portable  articles  for 
carrying  away  from  the  approaching 
destruction,  and  even  ventured  out 
on  the  roof  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
wind  -  gauge  —  the  frame  whereof, 
with  the  added  resistance  of  his  body, 
seemed  likely  to  be  blown  away  — 
and  saw  that  the  recorded  velocity 
was  sixty  miles  an  hour  !  It  is  worth 
while  to  say  to  those  who  do  not 
know  what  this  means  that  it  is  such 
a  gale  as  a  strong  man  can  scarcely 
walk  against :  A  woman  in  ordinary 
dress  would  be  swept  off  her  feet 
by  it. 

Matthias  SchafTer,  the  watchman  on 
the  Court  House  roof,  whatever  errors  he 
may  have  made  at  nine  o'clock,  was  work- 
ing   faithfully    at    his    wild,    windy,    fiery 
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Field  &   Leiter's  Store. 

post  of  duty  from  midnight  to  past  one 
a.  M.  Dennis  Denene  came  to  take  his 
place  at  eleven,  but  he  stayed  on,  and 
the  two  men  fought  the  falling  sparks  for 
nearly  three  hours.  Repairers  had  left 
wooden  shavings  and  fragments  in  the 
cupola,  and  these  caught  fire,  and  at 
about  half  past  one  it  was  enveloped  in 
flames.  The  men  were  singed  with  fire 
as  they  fled.  The  great  eleven  thousand- 
pound  bell  was  rung  by  machinery,  and 
they  left  it  at  work  —  its  knelling  only 
stopped  when,  at  about  two  o'clock,  it 
fell,  with  a  great  roar,  through  the  ruins 
of  the  building  to  the  ground. 
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The  mayor  of  the  city,  Roswell  B. 
Mason  (an  excellent,  respected,  and  be- 
loved man,  whose  death  has  taken  place 
while  this  article  has  been  in  preparation) , 
arrived  at  his  office  in  the  Court  House 
at  midnight,  and  worked  —  where  work 
was  fruitless  —  till  the  bell  gave  its  last 
expiring  groan.  He  authorized  the  use 
of  powder  by  Mr.  Hildreth.  He  went  to 
the  jail,  in  the  basement  of  the  same 
building,  and  ordered  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  who  were  shaking  their  iron 
doors  and  shrieking  in  the  terror  of 
despair.  They  rushed  out  into  the  lurid 
night,  and  spying  a  drayload  of  clothing 
on  its  way  to  safety,  swarmed  over  it, 
clothed  themselves,  and  dispersed,  the 
one  fragment  of  humanity  bettered  by 
the  overwhelming  disaster. 

This  was  the  culminating  hour  of  irrep- 
arable losses.  The  banks,  hotels,  dry 
goods,  hardware,  and  grocery  houses, 
theatres,  art-galleries,  book-stores,  music- 
stores,  shipping  and  bridges,  the  Post 
Office  with  its  mails,  and  the  Government 
Sub-treasury  with  its  millions,  were  now 
"  in  one  red  burial  blent."  And  here, 
in  the  Court  House,  were  all  the  records 
of  all  the  courts  since  the  county  was 
constituted ;  and  what  is  more,  all 
records  of  the  transfer  of  lands  and  lots, 
from  the  government  to  each  successive 
holder  down  to  that  very  day.  Every 
leaf  was  burned. 

Mayor  Mason's  house  was  some  two 
miles  southeast  of  his  office,  and  the 
burning  district  of  the  South  Side  lay 
between.  When  he  left  the  Court  House 
for  home  at  one  o'clock,  he  started  north- 
ward to  get  round  to  the  fire  to  the  east  ; 
but  the  flames  pushed  his  course  west- 
ward, and  as  he  crossed  in  succession 
Randolph,  Lake,  and  Water  Streets,  each, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  showed  a 
mass  of  solid  brick  and  stone  buildings, 
every  one  on  fire.  He  crossed  the  main 
river1  (the  fire  was  already  spanning  it), 
and  at  last  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake,  re-crossed  the  river  by  Rush  Street 


bridge,    pushed    southward 


the 


1  The  "main  river"  of  Chicago  flows  eastward  to  the 
lake  from  a  point  about  half  a  mile  inland,  where  its  two 
branches  join,  one  coming  from  the  north  and  one  from  the 
south.  All  west  of  the  branches  is  the  "  West  Side,"  and 
the  fire  starting  on  that  section  some  three-fourths  of  a'mile 
south  of  the  junction,  and  travelling  northeastward,  crossed 
the  South  Branch  and  the  main  river  in  succession. 


wind  and  the  surging  crowds,  and  reached 
home  at  four  in  the  morning. 

Judge  Lambert  Tree,  living  on  the 
North  Side  not  far  from  the  river,  went 
shortly  after  midnight  from  his  house  to 
his  office  opposite  the  Court  House,  the 


Michigan   Southern  R.R.  Depot. 

cupola  whereof  was  then  on  fire.  In  his 
office  it  was  light  enough  to  work  without 
gas.  Taking  some  valuables,  he  walked 
back  home,  crossing  State  Street  bridge, 
and  observing  an  occasional  plank  of  the 
footway  beginning  to  blaze.  Along  North 
State  and  Ohio  Streets  the  dead  leaves 
which  the  wind  had  collected  and  lodged 
under  the  sidewalks  had  caught  fire  in 
many  places,  and  had  set  fire  to  the  planks 
in  the  walks,  so  that  every  few  yards 
tongues  of  flame  were  starting  up  between 
them.  There  then  seemed  no  house  on 
fire  north  of  the   river,  but  before   Ions; 


Armour's   Block. 


the  sparks  and  flaming  bits  of  roofing- 
felt  were  as  thick  in  the  air  as  he  had 
before  seen  them  on  the  South  Side. 
He  says  : 
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St,  James's  Church   before  the   Fire. 

"The  size  of  some  of  this  burning  material 
hurled  through  the  air  seems  incredible.  While 
on  the  roof  of  my  house,  a  burning  mass,  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  pillow,  passed  over  my  head. 
It  fell  in  the  street,  and  on  descending  I  found  it 
to  be  a  mass  of  matted  hay." 

The  Northwestern  Railway,  its  trains 
and  stations,  border  the  main  river  on  the 
North  Side,  and  a  carload  of  kerosene 
was  the  inviting  vehicle  that  carried  on 
the  fire  as  it  leaped  the  river  at  about 
two  in  the  morning.  Adjoining  was  the 
great  livery  stable  of  Wright  Brothers, 
and  there  many  horses  were  burned. 
No  further  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
progress  of  destruction,  and  at  twenty 
minutes  after  three  o'clock,  the  Water- 
Works,  the  sole  supply  for  the  whole  city, 
standing  on  the  lake  shore  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  main  river,  took  fire  in  the 
slate-covered  wooden  roof  and  tin- 
covered  wooden  cornice ;  and  these, 
with  their  wooden  doors,  window-frames, 
and  floors,  and  the  stores  of  coal,  were 
soon  all  in  a  blaze  together.  The  engi- 
neers stopped  the  engines,  the  firemen 
drew  the  fires  and  opened  the  safety- 
valves,  and  —  all  was  over.  The  hun- 
dreds of  hopeful  toilers,  along  the  edges 
of  the  main  fiery  torrent,  striving  to  save 
their  possessions,  small  and  great,  from 
the  comparatively  slow  and  feeble  ad- 
vance of  flame,  were  met  with  the  ap- 
palling cry,  "  The  water  is  stopping"; 
and  wearily,  hopelessly,  despairing  for 
the    first    time,    they    left    their    fruitless 


casks   and  watched   the    triumph    of  the 
sportive  monster,  fire. 

Day  broke  —  at  least  a  lurid  ball  that 
might  be  moon  or  sun  became  slowly 
visible  over  the  lake,  and  slowly  mounted 
toward  the  zenith.  The  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, silent  or  talking,  crying  or  laughing, 


St.  James's  Church  after  the   Fire. 

helping  each  other  to  save  property,  or 
helping  themselves  to  abandoned  goods, 
according  as  their  several  natures 
prompted,  came  into  full  sight,  instead 
of  being  merely  dimly  and  fitfully  visible 
in  the  red  light  reflected  from  the  sky. 
And  they  surged  heavily  along,  —  west- 
ward on  the  West  Side,  southward  on  the 
South  Side,  and  more  than  all  else, 
northward  along,  and  through  the  doomed 
and  perishing  North  Side.  All  day  long, 
through  that  black  Monday,  people  in 
the  line  of  destruction  were  stolidly  ques- 
tioning, not  "Will  our  house  burn?"  but 
"When  will  our  house  burn?  How  soon 
should  we  go,  and  whither?  What  can 
we  take,  and  how,  and  what  must  we 
leave?  What  shall  we  eat  and  drink? 
Shall  we  try  to  set  out  food  for  these 
friends  who  have  stopped  at  our  house 
after  being  driven  from  their  own?"  It 
was  like  the  thinking  and  talking  done 
by  passengers  gathered  on  the  deck  of  a 
hopeless,  sinking  wreck ;  and,  after  all, 
not  so  tearfully  sad,  so  heart-broken,  as 
one  would  imagine,  viewing  it  from  twenty 
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years  after.     Already  had  elastic  humanity 
begun  asking  itself,  "  What's  the  use?  " 

This  fanciful  itinerary  has  simply  kept 
in  the  centre  of  activity,  the  vortex  of  the 
cyclone.  The  side-eddies  of  the  flood, 
the  flank -skirm- 
ishes of  the  bat- 
tle, were  all  the 
time  going  on; 
here,  there,  and 
everywhere  at 
once.  Whole 
great,  rich  dis- 
tricts of  the  South 
Side  were  passed 
by  in  the  first  ad- 
vance, and  for 
hours  their  occu- 
pants exulted  in 
fancied  escape  ; 
some  even  moving  back  into  their  pre- 
mises the  articles  which  they  had  carried 
out  for  safety.  The  Tribune  Building, 
near  the  very  geographical  centre  of 
the  South  Side  burnt  district,  stood 
unharmed  for  hours  after  the  Court 
House,  not  five  hundred  feet  away  to  the 
northwest,  had  gone  down,  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  south,  the  destruction  had 
swept  past  it  to  the  lake.  The  morning 
edition  was  prepared  for  issue,  one  form 
being  held  back  for  latest  fire  items. 
Then  the  southern  tongue 
of  fire  turned  from  east  to 
north,  and  from  north  to 
west,  and  every  single  edi- 
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fice  of  any  kind 
in  this  great 
business  region 
shared  the  com- 
mon fate. 

Far  out  on  the 
south  pier  of  the 
river,  in  the  Illi- 
nois Central 
grounds,  one 
huge  grain  eleva- 
tor was  saved  by 
the  wise  using  of 
a  steam  fire-engine  which  the  rail- 
ways had  brought  from  the  east 
for  shipment  further  west.  The 
railway  men  and  the  grain  ware- 
house men  laid  hands  on  the 
blessed  little  machine  —  angel  of 
rescue  —  filled  the  boiler,  made  the 
fire,  dropped  the  suction-hose  in  the  river, 
started  the  pump,  and  so  saved  "  Elevator 
B,"  even  while  its  sister  structure,  "  Ele- 
vator A,"  only  a  few  hundred  feet  away, 
was  going  up  in  smoke  and  flame  with  all 
its  contents.  The  elevator  firm  —  Sturges 
&  Buckingham  —  gratefully  bought  the 
engine  and  housed  her  on  the  premises, 
where  she  remains  to  this  day,  in  perfect 
order  and  readiness  for  pnssibie  future 
usefulness. 

On  the  South  Side,  the  fire,  after  water 
failed,     began     to     travel 
slowly  southward,  against 
the     wind,    which     lulled 
during   the  day,  but    the 
houses  were  there  smaller 
and   more   scattered,  and 
here,    for    the    first   time, 
powder    was     successfully 
and   effectively    used. 
Several     h ouses,    which 
would    have    caught    suc- 
cessively from  each  other, 
were   each    destroyed    by 
the  explosion  of  perhaps 
fifty  pounds  of  powder  in 
the   cellar,  which  burst    floors    and    roof 
upward,  and  allowed  them  to  sink  down 
in   a    low,  uninflammable   mass    between 
tall  walls. 

So  much  for  the  starting  time,  place, 
and  circumstance  and  the  succeeding 
facts  :  now  for  some  features  of  the  on- 
ward march. 
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The  truth  must  be  told  at  whatever 
sacrifice  of  the  picturesque.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  fire  was  not  like  that  of  the 
wind  —  racing,  tearing,  tumultuous.  That 
kind  of  progress  could  and  did  occur  in 
the  woods,  and  especially  in  the  doomed 
pine  regions  of  the  far  north.  There  a 
man  with  wife,  children,  household  goods, 
herds,  and  flocks  ;  when,  after  long  hoping 


against  hope,  he 
decided  that  it 
was  time  to  fly, 
would  start  forth  ; 
the  family  and 
some  movables 
in  the  wagon, 
cows    and    oxen 

following,      Sheep  St.  Pauls  church  (after) 

b  e  h  i  n  d     them 

again,  and,  last  of  all,  the  unwieldy 
swine.  Then  —  even  supposing  him  to 
have  a  direct  road  to  leeward  —  he 
might  be  outfooted  by  the  flame,  forced 
to  abandon  one  little  possession  after 
another ,  the  swine  that  could  not  be 
forced  out  of  a  shambling  walk  ;  the 
sheep,  prone  to  scatter  and  hunt  for  by- 
paths ;  the  cows  unwilling  to  desert  their 
tired,  weakling  calves  ;  the  oxen,  unable  to 
trot  continuously ;  and,  last  of  all,  the 
poor,  precious  bits  of  furniture  that  made 
the  wagon  heavy.  The  pitying  fancy 
almost  refuses  to  follow  the  further  flight, 
through  the  gathering  gloom,  the  thick- 


ening smoke  that  stifled  even  while  it 
spurred  on  the  fugitives.  A  horse  falls 
exhausted  under  the  frantic  lash,  and 
the  end  is  near —  it  is  come  —  it  is  past. 
Many  a  household  met  its  fate  in  this 
manner,  —  as  the  calcined  bones  of  the 
victims  and  the  distorted  ironwork  of 
the  vehicles  proved  when,  perhaps  after 
days  and  weeks  of  dreary  solitude,  some 
friend  or,  more  likely,  some  stranger  from 
a  distance  passed,  wandering  and  won- 
dering over  the  appalling  ruin. 

No   such  personal  horror  occurs  in  a 
city's  burning,  no  matter  how  great  the 
conflagration.     A   man   with   family   and 
household    goods,   even  with   flocks  and 
herds,  if   he    had   them,  could  travel  in 
two  hours  from  the  starting-point  to  the 
finish  (four  miles)  of  the  great  Chicago 
fire,   though  it   took   more   than  a  night 
and   a   day   to   do   its   work.      Even    the 
most  rapid  dash,  that 
from    the    first    river- 
crossing  (12.20  a.  M.), 
directly    before    the 
wind     to     the    Water 
Works     on    the     lake 
shore    (3.20  a.  m.),  a 
stretch   of  two    miles, 
was  three  hours  in  the 
making.       In    those 
three  hours  it  devour- 
ed more  than  a  hun- 
dred   million     dollars' 
worth  of   human  pos- 
sessions, yet  its  rate  of 
progress   was    scarcely 
a  tenth  of  that  attain- 
ed by  the  forest  burn- 
ings.    Its  general  rate, 
from  start  to  finish,  was  a  little  over  one- 
sixth  of  a  mile  an  hour,  say  fifteen  feet 
a  minute.     This,  of  course,  includes  the 
deliberate  destruction,  against   or  across 
the   path   of  the   wind,    after    the   Water 
Works  foiled. 

So  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle 
was  not  proportionate  to  the  immensity 
of  the  destruction.  There  was  more 
smoke  than  fire,  to  the  eye.  It  was  a 
lurid  and  lowering  red  ;  a  darkness  made 
visible,  but  not  illumined,  by  the  myriad 
of  sparks,  burning  fragments,  and  flying 
brands  hurrying  off  to  the  northeast ; 
though  when  a  building  chanced  to  fall 
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all  at  once,  a  surge  of  fire  shot  upward, 
and  at  times  an  isolated  tongue  of  fire 
floated  off  alone  for  an  appreciable  mo- 
ment. 

This  suggests  the  question  why  and 
under  what  circumstances  a  hundred 
burning  buildings  should  make  a  loftier 
blaze  than  a  single  one  —  unless  they 
were  piled  on  top  each  other.  Probably 
it  is  because  the  consuming  mass  exhausts 
the  air  in  its  centre,  and  the  gaseous 
product  of  combustion,  though  at 
igniting  temperature,  cannot  blaze 
until  it  reaches  a  stratum  of  air  pure 
enough  to  furnish  the  oxygen  re- 
quisite for  ignition.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  the  roaring 
gale  which  blew  on  that  wonderful 
night  would  prevent  such  a  tower 
of  flame  as  might  mount  skyward  in 
a  still  atmosphere.  Its  tendency  was 
to  sheer  it  off  clean,  not  far  above 
the  housetops,  and  carry  forward 
only  the  sparks  and  fragments  which 
it  tore  from  the  consuming  mass 
below.  It  made  a  fire  of  intense 
heat,  rather  than  of  intense  bril- 
liancy. And  its  heat  is  measurable, 
by  its  effect  on  various  metals. 
Iron  melts  at  some  20000  Fahren- 
heit, and  steel  at  3,200°.  Iron  and 
steel  were  melted  together  in  an  in- 
distinguishable conglomerate,  and 
masses  of  it  exist  to  this  day,  pre- 
served to  attest  the  unparalleled 
fervency    of    that    hell    on    earth. 

The  most  terrible  aspect  of  the  fire 
was  at  about  two  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  at  the  centre  of  the  business 
quarter  of  the  city.  This  is  well  de- 
scribed by  an  article  in  the  Post  of  eight 
days  later  : 

"  From  the  roof  of  a  tall  stable  and  warehouse 
to  which  the  writer  clambered,  the  sight  was  one 
of  unparalleled  sublimity  and  terror.  He  was 
above  the  whole  tire.  The  crowds  directly  under 
him  could  not  be  distinguished  because  of  the 
curling  volumes  of  crimsoned  smoke,  through 
which  an  occasional  scarlet  rift  could  be  seen. 
He  could  feel  the  heat  and  smoke  and  hear  the 
maddened  Babel  of  sounds,  and  it  required  but 
little  imagination  to  believe  one's  self  looking  over 
the  adamantine  bulwarks  of  hell  into  the  bottom- 
less pit.  On  the  left,  where  two  tall  buildings 
were  in  a  blaze,  the  flames  piled  up  high  over  our 
heads,  making  a  lurid  background,  against  which 
were  outlined  in  strong  relief  the  people  on  the 
roofs  between.     Fire   was  a  strong  painter  and 


dealt  in  weird  effects,  using  only  black  and  red, 
and  laying  them  boldly  on.  We  could  note  the 
very  smallest  actions  of  these  figures  —  a  branch- 
man  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  and 
resetting  his  helmet;  a  spectator  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand  to  peer  into  the  fiery  sea;  another 
gesticulating  wildly  with  clinched  fist  brought 
down  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  as  he  pointed 
toward  something,  we  could  not  see  what.  To 
the  right,  the  faces  could  be  seen  on  the  street 
below,  but  not  the  bodies.  Far  away,  indeed,  for 
miles  around,  could  be  seen,  ringed  by  a  circle  of 


Looking  South  down   Clark  Street, 

red  light,  the  sea  of  housetops,  broken  by  spires 
and  tall  chimneys.  To  the  eastward  was  the 
black  and  angry  lake.  .  .  .  Dogs  ran  hither  and 
thither,  howling  dismally.  When  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  roaring,  far-off  dogs  could  be  heard 
baying  and  cocks  crowing  at  the  unusual  light. 
Great  brown  rats  with  bead-like  eyes,  were  fer- 
reted out  from  under  the  sidewalks  by  the  flames 
and  scurried  along  the  streets,  kicked  at,  tram- 
pled upon,  hunted  down.  .  .  .  Liquor  flowed  like 
water,  for  the  saloons  were  broken  open  and 
despoiled,  and  men  on  all  sides  were  to  be  seen 
frenzied  with  drink.  .  .  .  Ill-omened  and  ob- 
scene birds  of  night  — villanous,  debauched, 
pinched  with  misery,  —  flitted  through  the  crowd; 
.  .  they  smashed  windows  with  their  naked 
hands,  regardless  of  wounds,  and  with  bloody 
fingers  rifled  shelf  and  till  and  cellar,  fighting 
viciously  for  the  spoils  of  their  foraging.  Wo- 
men, hollow-eyed  and  brazen-faced,  with  filthy 
drapery  tied  over  them,  moved  here  and  there  — 
scolding,  stealing,  fighting;  laughing  at  the  beau- 
tiful and  splendid  crash  of  walls  and  falling  roofs. 
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Everywhere  dust,  smoke,  flame,  heat,  thunder  of 
falling  walls,  crackle  of  fire,  hissing  of  water, 
panting  of  engines,  shouts,  braying  of  trumpets, 
wind,  tumult,  and  uproar." 

This  word-picture  is  obviously  drawn 
at  the  low-lived  regions  —  the  "  Five 
Points"  or  "Seven  Dials"  of  Chicago; 
lying   outside   the    business    centre   as   it 


Tribune  Bui 


^g  East. 


was  then,  though  now,  1892,  covered 
with  massive  warehouses.  Even  this 
scene,  terrible  as  it  is,  does  not  display 
a  hurried  flight  for  life  ;  or  the  advance 
of  the  flames  like  a  prairie-fire,  or  the 
awful  raging  haste  in  a  burning  pine 
forest. 

The  loss  of  life  (probably  under  200) 
was  very  small  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  people  (estimated  at  92,000)  left 
homeless.  The  dead  were  widely  scat- 
tered; being  either  persons  who  had 
drunk  themselves  to  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, persons  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
places  of  supposed  safety,  or  persons 
who  had  persisted  too  long  in  the  effort 
to  save  property,  and  had  at  last  found 
themselves  cut  off  and  surrounded  by 
flames.  The  dominion  of  the  fire  did 
not  extend  over  the  lake,  always  within 
a  half  mile  to  the  eastward  of  even  the 
most  remote   part   of  the    fiery  path  ;    nor 


over  the  shore  and  the  two  great  parks, 
Lincoln  and  Lake,  both  of  which  had  a 
long  water  frontage  on  the  east  as  well  as 
a  long  fire-frontage  on  the  west. 

Only   117    bodies  were   found  and  re- 
ported  to    the    corner    for    inquest ;   the 
others    are    guessed    at   from   reports   of 
missing    persons    whose     skeletons    may 
have  been  utterly  consumed 
by     the     unparalleled     heat 
which  has    been    mentioned 
already. 

The  greatest  destruction 
of  life  occurred  at  a  time 
and  place,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  strangely 
seem  never  to  have  been  de- 
scribed. From  Mr.  Wayne 
Chatfield,  an  actor  in  and 
severe  sufferer  by  this  part 
of  the  general  disaster,  the 
following  narrative  has  been 
obtained  and  is  now  for  the 
first  time  published. 

Mr.  Chatfield's  large  lum- 
ber yards  were  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  North  Branch, 
about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  river -forks,  and  three 
streets  south  of  Chicago 
Avenue  bridge.  The  neigh- 
borhood was  squalid,  the 
houses  small  wooden  struc- 
tures of  little  value.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, after  the  stoppage  of  the  Water  Works, 
the  fire  had  passed  on  northward  and 
was  slowly  creeping  westerly  toward  this 
region,  fugitives  in  large  numbers  using 
Chicago  Avenue  bridge  to  gain  safety  on 
the  West  Side.  So  many  crowded  on 
the  plank  sidewalk  which  bordered  the 
roadway  rising  to  reach  the  high  abut- 
ment of  the  bridge  that  it  broke  down  ; 
but  the  roadway  itself  was  still  prac- 
ticable. 

At  about  nine  on  Monday  morning, 
Mr.  Chatfield  and  his  superintendent, 
seeing  that  destruction  of  the  lumber 
yards  was  inevitable,  started  to  remove 
the  safe  from  the  office  building,  and  got 
it  as  far  as  the  door  when  it  upset  and 
they  could  not  manage  it.  In  vain  they 
called  on  passing  men  for  help.  The 
only  answer  was  in  the  shape  of  adjura- 
tion   to     go    to  —  a    still    warmer    place. 
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Mr.  Chatfield  bethought  himself  of  a 
basket  of  choice  wine  which  some  friend 
had  sent  him ;  the  offer  of  this  bribe 
procured  the  required  assistance,  and  the 
safe  was  dragged  into  the  open  air. 

The  wind  was  now  very  hot,  and  they 
felt  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting 
away.  Fire  had  reached  the  river  both 
above  and  below  them.  The  superin- 
tendent suggested  that  each  take  a 
bundle  of  shingles  and  with  it  swim  the 
stream ;  but,  unluckily,  Mr.  Chatfield 
could  not  swim.  They  ran  up  to  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  and  there  found  the  plank 
approach  to  the  bridge  was  gone,  —  the 
stone  abutment  rising  sheer  above  their 
heads  for  twelve  feet  or  more.  Mr. 
Chatfield  tried  the  climb,  but  fell  back. 
A  second  effort,  aided  by  iron  rods  that 
had  held  the  planking,  was  more  success- 
ful, and  he  reached  the  top,  though  his 
hands  were  burned  so  that  the  scars  show 
to  this  day.  They  joined  the  crowd  that 
was  pushing  across  —  even  rats  were 
scurrying  along  underfoot  —  and  could 
not  help  noticing  that  all,  men,  women, 
and  little  children,  moved  in  utter 
silence. 

As  they  neared  the  western  abutment, 
they  observed  a  burning  vessel  bearing 
down  toward  the  bridge ;  and, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  stepped 
off,  she  struck,  and  the  bridge 
began  slowly  to  turn  on  its  cen- 
tre. As  the  footways  cleared 
the  abutment,  a  great  groan  rose 
from  the  people  from  whom  the 
last  hope  was  cut  off. 

Next  day  he  visited  the  local- 
ity, and  there  found  scattered  in 
all  sorts  of  postures  and  in  num- 
berless places  of  momentary 
security,  corpses  of  old  and 
young,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty.  Ten  were  in  one 
heap,  adjoining  the  wall  of  a 
fire-engine  house  that  had  stood 
facing  Chicago  Avenue.  Each 
was  a  black,  charred  mass,  with 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  human- 
ity. One  burly  form  was  an 
exception,  —  that  of  a  very  portly  man 
who  had  perished  while  trying  to  crawl 
forward  on  his  elbows  and  knees,  and 
whose  corpse  was  found  in  that  position. 


In  search  of  a  missing  employee,  Mr. 
Chatfield  visited  the  morgue  near  by,  and 
there  saw  the  great  array  of  dead.  The 
fire  had  so  disfigured  the  remains  that 
there  was  little  repulsive  to  the  eye 
except  in  the  case  of  one  sufferer  who 
had  cut  his  throat  to  end  his  pain  or  ter- 
ror ;   the  wound  was  visible  and  horrible. 

At  the  present  writing,  1892,  there 
are  almost  no  4 -inch  water-mains.  The 
smallest  continuous  lines  are  6  inches  in 
diameter  (having  3  times  the  working 
capacity  of  the  4 -inch),  and  they  run 
from  that  to  8,  12,  16,  24,  30,  36,  and 
48  inches,  —  the  total  piping  in  use 
reaching  the  incredible  length  of  almost 
1,400  miles,  and  supplying  about  10  fire- 
hydrants  per  mile  of  pipe.  The  Fire 
Department  has,  in  round  numbers,  1,000 
men,  over  200  apparatuses  (of  which  53 
are  steam  fire-engines,  the  best  in  the 
world),  100  stations,  400  horses,  and  25 
miles  of  hose,  every  foot  far  better  than 
the  best  of  187 1.  There  are  3  fine 
fire-tugs  on  the  river  and  branches,  one  of 
which,  the  Yo  Semite,  throws  24  one-and- 
a-half-inch  streams  simultaneously,  and  has 
thrown  a  single  4-inch  stream  420  feet. 
This  boat  has  perhaps  double  the  capa- 
city of  the  entire  fire  apparatus  of   1871. 


C-nshy 


The  system  and  its  principles  of  action 
are  entirely  changed.  Politics  has  nothing 
to  do  with  appointments  or  promotions. 
The  discipline  is  that  of  a  military  force. 
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View  of  Wabash  Avenue. 

Positions  are  highly  prized  and  much 
sought  after,  —  the  sobriety,  intelligence, 
docility,  courage,  and  bodily  strength  of 
the  members  being  the  pride  of  the  city. 
The  fires,  in  the  vast  area  now  covered, 
average  more  than  ten  a  day,  but  not  one 
in  a  hundred  spreads  beyond  the  building 
where  it  originated.  In  former  times  it 
has  been  the  pride  of  the  marshals  and 
deputies  to  limit  the  force  called  to  any 
fire  to  actual  and  unquestionable  require- 
ments ;  but  now  the  first  care  is  to  have 
enough  and  to  spare,  second  and  third 
alarms  being  sent  in  and  more  force 
brought  out  on  any  reasonable  appear- 
ance of  need.  "  Better  be  over-supplied 
a  hundred  times  than  short  once." 

With  four  times  the  population  of  187 1, 
Chicago  has  twenty  times  the  fire-fighting 
capacity.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  at  any  given  time  during  the 
great  holocaust,  —  when  wind,  flame,  and 
folly  were  at  the  highest  point  of  trium- 
phant effectiveness  —  the  present  fire  de- 
partment, with  its  two  hundred  machines, 
its  thousand  good  men  and  its  inexhaus- 
tible floods  of  available  water,  could  have 
met  the  enemy,  checked  his  tumultuous 
charge,  halted  and  defeated  him  and 
driven  his  fiery  legions  back  upon  their 
reserves,  rescuing  all  that  was  not  already 
gone  beyond  recall. 

The  most  systematic  and  trustworthy 
statement  of  losses  is  that  made  by  Pro- 


fessor Elias  Colbert  and  published  in 
Colbert  and  Chamberlain's  excellent 
"  History  of  Chicago  and  the  Great  Con- 
flagration." 

"  Figures  cannot  lie."  Neither  can 
they  tell  the  truth.  They  fall  far  short 
of  presenting  to  the  mind's  eye  a  just 
picture  of  things  which  are  away  beyond 
ordinary  human  experience.  In  Astron- 
omy, the  "  light-year  "  —  the  distance 
light  can  travel  in  a  year  —  is  practically 
infinite  ;  then  the  distance  expressed  by 
these  words,  "a  thousand  light-years," 
is  —  what?  A  thousand  infinitudes, — 
which  is  nonsense,  for  one  infinitude  is 
the  same  as  a  thousand. 

The  losses  by  the  Chicago  fire  were 
huge,  but  not  infinite  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
material  losses,  —  for  the  sum  total  of 
human  hope  and  happiness  that  then  gave 
place  to  despair  and  misery,  temporary 
or  permanent,  cannot  be  grasped  by  the 
human  mind.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  destruction  —  even  if  it  is 
only  a  perception  that  it  is  beyond  con- 
ception, —  a  few  figures  are  here  pre- 
sented, taken  from  Professor  Colbert's 
category. 

The  tracts  of  land  burned  over  were, 
West  Side,  194  acres,  South  Side,  460 
acres,  and  North  Side,  1,470  acres;  in 
all  2,124  acres,  or  nearly  $JA  square 
miles.  This  is  equal  to  all  New  York 
from  North  River  to  East  River,  between 
Madison  Square  and  Central  Park  ;  or  all 
of  Boston  proper  from  a  line  half  a  mile 


Van   Buren  Street  Bridge. 
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west  of  Chester  Park,  east  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula.  This  area 
contained  about  73  miles  of  streets, 
17,450  buildings,  and  98,500  people. 

The  money-losses  were  as  follows  : 

Business  blocks  (eighty),  railway  sta- 
tions, warehouses,  Board  of  Trade,  ho- 
tels, theatres,  newspaper  offices,  etc. ; 
other  business  buildings,  residences, 
churches,  public  schools,  public  buildings 
and  other  civic  structures  (bridges,  etc.)  ; 
$53,000,000. 

Produce  ;  flour,  grain,  meats,  lumber, 
coal,  etc.,  $5,262,500. 

Wholesale  and  retail  business  property  ; 
dry  goods,  drugs,  boots,  etc.,  hardware, 
iron,  etc.,  groceries,  clothing,  jewelry, 
musical  instruments,  books  and  station- 
ery, millinery,  hats,  caps,  and  furs,  paper, 
shipping  and  dredges,  manufactures 
(stock,  machinery,  and  product),  etc., 
$78,700,000. 

Personal  effects,  —  household  property, 
records  and  other  MS.  works,  libraries,  pub- 
lic and  private,  money,  etc.,  $58,710,000. 

Grand  total,  $196,000,000  ;  from  which 
is  to  be  deducted  the  salvage  of  brick 
and  stone  suitable  for  re-laying,  $4,000,- 
000,  —  leaving  the  net  destruction  $192,- 
000,000. 

The  insurance  on  this  was  $88,000,- 
000,  of  which  (to  the  great  surprise  and 
delight  of  the  sufferers)  above  one  half 
proved  valid  and  collectable,  —  namely, 
$50,178,925.  Of  this  great  sum,  New 
York  paid  $16,000,000;  Connecticut, 
$8,000,000 ;  Illinois  and  Great  Britain, 
$6,000,000  each  ;  Massachusetts,  $3,000,- 
000 ;  and  so  on.  Three  single  compa- 
nies paid  over  $3,000,000  each,  namely, 
"^Etna  "  of  Hartford,  $3,773,423  ;  "  Liv- 
erpool and  London  and  Globe,"  $3,290,- 
779;  and  "Home"  of  New  York,  $3,- 
071,390.  The  "North  British  and  Mer- 
cantile" paid  $2,328,380,  the  "Hart- 
ford," $1,  812,000  ;  the  "  Continental,"  of 
New  York,  $1,550,187  ;  and  the  "  Lorril- 
lard"  of  New  York,  $1,400,000.  Besides 
these  great  outpourings,  there  were  some 
eighty  other  brave  institutions  —  faithful 
unto  death,  many  of  them  —  which  drew 
upon  their  funds  and  their  supporters 
perhaps  more  heroically  than  did  even 
the  giants  above  named. 

To    this    inestimable    relief    add,    say, 


$5,000,000  of  gifts  from  the  pitying 
world  and  $3,000,000  "  canal  purchase- 
money  "  from  the  State  of  Illinois  —  and 
there  remains  about  $140,000,000  drawn 
from  the  blood  and  bones,  brain,  hearty 
and  muscles  of  the  people. 

Tuesday  morning  dawns,  —  October 
10,  187 1.  The  fire  is  out,  save  only  the 
scattered  coal-piles,  which  will  go  on  for 
weeks,  filling  the  days  with  smoke  and 
the  nights  with  pitiful,  ghostly  gleamings  ; 
and  save  also  the  grain-piles  marking  the 
places  of  departed  elevating  warehouses, 
the  smell  whereof — an  odor  of  roasted 
wheat  and  corn  —  is  to  remain,  through 
all  the  long,  hard  winter,  a  pervading 
memento  of  the  huge  waste  and  loss. 
The  dead  are  to  be  collected  and  buried, 
and  the  living  to  be  fed,  clothed  and 
sheltered.  Was  there  ever  a  more  ap- 
palling prospect  presented  to  any  com- 
munity ? 

Then  came  the  gifts  from  friend  and 
stranger,  from  near  and  far,  from  rich  and 
poor,  from  high  and  low  —  gifts  great 
and  small,  one  is  apt  to  say ;  but  none 
was  small  when  looked  at  in  the  spirit 
which  prompted  it.  A  Chicagoan  can 
scarcely  speak  of  them,  to  this  day,  or 
even  think  of  them,  without  a  swelling  of 
the  heart  and  a  dimming  of  the  eyes. 

For  one  night  the  burnt-out  were 
cared  for  by  their  luckier  fellow-citizens  ; 
after  that,  by  the  whole  world.  Will  it 
be  believed  that,  after  this  greatest  of 
calamities,  no  one  of  the  sufferers  went 
hungry,  cold,  and  unsheltered,  longer  than 
it  took  him  to  make  known  his  destitu- 
tion? After  all  the  ages  of  men's  aliena- 
tion, isolation,  enmity,  the  race  is  at  last 
one,  in  heart ;  and  it  needed  the  Chicago 
fire  to  make  patent  the  blessed  fact. 

But  what  next?  Chicago  could  not 
live  permanently  on  charity,  any  more 
than  a  minister  can  on  his  "  donation 
party."  Here  are  some  of  the  warring 
hopes  and  fears,  and  the  outcome  of  it  all : 

"  The  insurance  companies  will  pay 
something."  They  did,  —  over  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars. 

"The  lots  are  left,  even  when  the 
buildings  are  gone."  Yes, —  but  the 
mortgages  on  the  buildings  will  take  the 
lots,  and  the  insurance  policies  are  all 
payable  to  the  mortgagees. 
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"  The  bank-vaults  are  probably  ruined ; 
every  dollar  of  money  and  security  gone 
to  ashes."  No,  —  the  Sub-Treasury  was 
the  only  great  loser.  One  bank  lost 
fifty  thousand  dollars ;  the  others,  prac- 
tically nothing. 

"  Our  stocks  of  goods  are  gone,  and 
nobody  will  trust  us  for  more."  Among 
the  earliest  telegraphic  messages,  jostling 
with  those  offering  charity,  were  others 
saying,  "  Order  what  you  need  and  pay 
when  you  can." 

"  Business  driven  out  of  the  centre  will 
settle  permanently  in  other  places."  It 
hurried  back  as  fast  as  anything  like 
shelter  could  be  offered  it. 

"  The  city  has  lost  everything,  —  prop- 
erty, assessment-rolls,  money,  and  credit. 
Its  taxpayers  are  ruined.  It  cannot 
give  us  back  our  water,  bridges,  police, 
or  fire  department.  Nothing  remains 
except  its  debt."  For  water,  people  by 
thousands  sought  the  lake,  with  barrels, 
tubs,  pails,  pitchers  —  everything  that 
could  bring  enough  to  quench  thirst ; 
and  as  to  washing,  that  was  postponed. 
For  bridges,  men  put  up  with  those  that 
remained,  aided  by  tunnels  and  row-boat 
ferries.  Police  protection  was  provided 
by  the  citizens  themselves,  and  with  such 
rude  arms  as  could  be  obtained,  they 
patrolled  the  streets  in  two-hour  reliefs. 
Companies  of  regulars  and  regiments  of 
militia,  with  arms  and  camp  equipage, 
arrived  by  some  of  the  earliest  trains. 
In  fact,  the  city  was  never  more  quiet 
and  orderly,  at  any  time,  before  or  since. 
Fires  were  almost  unknown,  for  every  in- 
dividual was  on  the  alert  to  avoid  them. 
The  remaining  fire-engines,  and  those 
sent  in  by  neighboring  cities,  were  sta- 
tioned near  the  river,  connected  with 
the    hydrants,    and    kept    at   work,    hour 


after  hour  and  day  after  day,  filling  the 
underground  water-mains.  Then,  within 
eight  days  after  the  fire,  the  great 
Water  Works  pumps  were  once  again 
in  motion. 

As  to  the  city  finances,  the  State  of 
Illinois,  by  an  extra  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, appropriated  some  $3,000,000, 
to  purchase  from  the  city  its  interest  in 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  —  really 
a  gift,  though  in  form  a  purchase.  As 
to  its  credit,  there  was  never  a  moment 
when  Chicago  could  not  borrow,  at  fair 
rates  of  interest,  all  the  laws  allowed  it  to 
owe.  As  to  the  city  debt,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  on  October  9,  187 1,  it  amounted 
to  $14,300,000.  Now,  in  1892,  with  all 
losses  repaired  and  all  property  replaced 
in  double,  triple,  quadruple  magnitude, 
and  value,  the  debt  is  $13,750,000. 

And  as  to  its  ruined  merchants :  They 
have  built  a  great,  new,  and  solid  city  in 
the  ruins  of  a  small,  old,  and  shabby  city. 
They  have  paid,  in  the  twenty  years, 
$20,000,000  for  parks,  and  now  bequeath 
them  to  posterity  substantially  free  of 
debt.  They  have  paid  off  their  private 
debts,  old  and  new,  and  are  now  lenders 
rather  than  borrowers.  True,  all  this  has 
been  done  only  by  an  intensity  of  self- 
imposed  toil  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the 
world  ;  and  its  effect  shows  itself  in  bent 
backs,  wrinkled  brows,  and  whitened  locks 
—  perhaps,  too,  in  some  alienation  from 
the  things  which  are  not  connected  with 
making  and  saving  money.  But  they 
have  done  it,  and  their  spirit  is  as  bright 
and  brave  as  that  of  the  farmer  when  he 
carries  his  grain  to  mill,  after  having 
ploughed,  harrowed,  sowed,  reaped,  gath- 
ered, threshed  out,  and  bagged  his  crop. 
His  labors  do  not  seem  hard  to  him  as  he 
looks  back  at  them. 
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Bv    William  Earle  Baldwin. 


HEN  Grosvenor  left  the 
bowling  alley  and  walked 
down  the  beach,  crunch- 
ing his  heels  into  the  sand 
savagely,  it  was  with  a 
purpose  to  get  away  some- 
where and  think  it  all  over ;  and  to  this 
end  he  untied  a  dory  from  the  pier  and 
rowed  aimlessly  across  the  bay. 

She  had  refused  him, —  and  this  was  not 
the  worst  of  it,  he  reflected.  He  had 
acted  not  at  all  well,  and  had  accused 
her  of  leading  him  on  and  flirting  with 
him.  And  he  had  not  stopped  to  see  the 
sad,  grieved  look  in  her  blue  eyes,  but 
had  abruptly  gone  away. 

He  dipped  the  oars  into  the  water  and 
drove  the  boat  on  at  a  high  speed.  Then, 
of  a.  sudden,  he  drew  them  in,  and  lay 
back  at  the  stern,  and  allowed  the  boat 
to  drift.  Above,  the  stars  were  brilliant, 
and  sent  paths  of  light  across  the  sea. 
Grosvenor  closed  his  eyes  and  listened 
to  the  water  splashing  against  the  sides. 
The  noise  from  the  bowling  alley  came 
plainly  to  his  ears  across  the  water,  and 
somewhere  on  shore  a  dog  was  barking. 
Tar  out  at  sea  a  steamer  whistled  —  long, 
hoarse  notes  —  and  nearer  at  hand  some 
one  was  hauling  down  the  sails  of  a  boat, 
and  allowing  the  gaff  to  fall  on  the  deck 
with  a  thump. 

And  now  that  Grosvenor  coolly  went 
over  their  interview,  he  blamed  himself 
for  getting  angry,  and  saw  that  the  way 
she  had  put  it  was  very  kind,  and  very 
much  in  the  right.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  known  her  but  a  very  short  time  j 
and,  as  for  promising  so  much  to  him, 
and  saying  yes  to  what  he  asked,  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  boat  was  drifting,  drifting.  Of  a 
sudden  it  grounded,  and  Grosvenor  found 
himself  longing  for  another  look  at  her 
face  ;  and  so  he  roused  himself  and  pulled 
back  until  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  where  the  waters  of  the  bay   found 


an  outlet  to  the  sea.  Through  the  open 
windows  of  the  bowling  alley,  he  could  see 
the  people  moving  about,  and  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  falling  pins.  He  held 
his  oars  in  the  water  to  keep  the  boat 
stationary,  for  the  tide  was  coming  in, 
and  was  nearly  flood. 

Grosvenor  shivered  slightly,  for  there 
was  a  contrast  in  his  position  and  that  of 
those  people  he  had  left  not  long  before. 
Inside,  the  lamps  shed  a  glow  on  the 
clean  white  walls  of  the  room,  glanced  on 
the  rolling  balls  and  the  polished  surface 
of  the  alley ;  outside,  there  was  a  haze 
over  the  sea,  and  the  darkness  was  only 
relieved  by  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
cottages  about  the  bay  and  the  revolv- 
ing beacon  on  Monomoy  Point  far  away. 
Grosvenor  held  his  boat  there  fully  five 
minutes,  eagerly  looking  for  her.  And, 
when  at  times  he  saw  her  near  the  win- 
dow, he  could  not  help  thinking  that  her 
face  was  very  white,  and  that  there  was  a 
sadness  in  her  smile. 

The  tide  had  turned,  and  was  carry- 
ing him  through  the  canal  now.  The 
water  washed  against  the  sides  of  the 
passage,  and  rolled  small  pebbles  on  the 
sand  as  it  receded.  To  Grosvenor  there 
was  something  impressive  in  that  quiet 
onrush  of  the  tide,  and  something  myste- 
rious, as  if  it  were  impelled  by  an  unseen 
power.  The  air  was  very  salt,  and  a 
damp  breeze  came  from  the  ocean.  At 
last,  when  the  boat  rocked  in  the  long 
roll  of  the  sea,  Grosvenor  pulled  away 
desperately.  He  had  no  definite  idea 
of  where  he  was  going,  but  the  exercise 
of  rowing  gave  him  a  sense  of  power  ; 
and,  for  the  time  being,  removed  his 
thoughts  from  himself.  Every  time  he 
dipped  the  oars  in  the  water,  the  phos- 
phorus clung  to  the  blades  and  dropped 
back  like  liquid  fire,  leaving  a  glistening 
path  behind.  The  light  at  Chatham  was 
abreast  of  him  presently,  and  far  away 
towards  mid- ocean  he  could  see  the  one 
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on  Monomoy  Point  flashing,  or  the  white 
sails  of  a  ship  in  the  offing.  Down  the 
coast  the  long  skeleton  of  a  half-finished 
pier  running  far  out  into  the  water  could 
be  easily  distinguished. 

Grosvenor  had  no  idea  of  how  long  he 
rowed,  and,  when  he  stopped  for  a  moment, 
he  found  himself  exhausted.  Then  he 
bent  his  head  to  listen, —  for  he  thought 
he  heard  bells  that  sounded  like  silvery 
chimes.  It  was  only  the  village  clock  at 
Chatham  striking  the  hour  of  midnight ; 
but,  with  the  waves  dashing  against  the 
boat,  the  wind  blowing  in  gusts  off  shore, 
the  bells  rang  out  in  musical  cadence,  now 
soft  and  low,  then  clear  and  loud.  They 
sounded  to  him  like  something  he  had 
heard  long  ago,  he  could  hardly  tell  when 
or  where,  —  like  a  melody  half  forgotten, 
the  lingering  sweetness  of  a  song  once 
heard,  but  half  lost.  And  in  some  way 
it  brought  back  to  him  the  expressive 
face  of  the  girl  he  had  left  back  there, 
and  he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  leave  her  and  never  see  her  again. 
It  would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  go  back, 
and  get  away  in  the  morning  before  she 
came  downstairs.  That,  he  reflected, 
was  what  he  really  ought  to  do,  and  it 
would  be  best  for  both  of  them.  He 
leaned  back  in  the  boat,  and  clasped  his 
hands  back  of  his  head,  and  thought  of  it 
dispassionately.  Yes,  that  was  decidedly 
the  best  thing  to  do,  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  save  both  of  them  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  suffering.  And  in  his  mind 
during  it  all  there  was  a  lingering  doubt, 
and  a  half-defined  feeling  that  he  might 
stay  and  face  it  out,  and  win  her  to  him 
after  all. 

The  east  is  radiant  now  with  a  fierce 
glow  like  the  intense  gleaming  of  a  fur- 
nace fire,  and  the  beautiful  carmine  is 
shot  here  and  there  by  long  darts  of 
gray-black  clouds.  The  light  extends  far 
into  the  north  and  south,  until  the  red 
blends  with  the  clear  silver-blue  of  the 
morning  sky.  Above  the  eastern  horizon 
is  a  huge  white  cloud  like  a  limestone  rock 
cleft  in  places  by  long  bars  of  glowing 
gold,  and  high  up  in  the  sky  the  white 
clouds  are  in  layers  like  the  feathers  of  a 
white  dove.  The  color  in  the  east  grows 
more  and  more   intense,  until  a  gold  rim 


lifts  itself  from  tne  sea,  growing  larger 
and  larger  every  moment,  and  the  sun 
comes  hissing  from  the  depths  of  a  silver 
sea.  The  light  turns  the  white  spray  to 
drops  of  shining  gold,  and  flashes  in  at  the 
window  of  the  light- house  on  Mono  my 
Point,  streams  across  the  narrow  spit  of 
land,  and  glistens  on  the  water  on  the 
other  side,  turning  the  waves  from  blue 
to  gold. 

A  dory  is  tossing  about  in  the  waves  off 
shore,  and  the  sun  shines  on  the  dripping 
sides  of  the  boat  as  it  rocks  to  and  fro, 
and  lights  up  the  face  of  a  man  sleeping 
in  the  stern,  and,  while  sleeping,  smiling. 

Grace  Boardman,  who  made  much  of 
having  self-command,  was  very  much 
annoyed  when  Grosvenor  left  her  as  he 
did,  and  she  wondered  where  he  was 
going,  and  why  he  had  such  a  desperate 
look  on  his  face  when  he  went  out  of  the 
door. 

And  so  the  bowling  that  evening  was. 
not  altogether  a  success.  The  noise  of 
the  rolling  balls  and  the  falling  pins  made 
her  nervous,  and  she  slipped  away  un- 
observed and  went  over  to  the  hotel. 
She  was  longing  for  some  one  to  talk  to,, 
and  some  one  to  confide  in  ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  she  met  her  aunt,  -Miss  Eunice 
Westchester,  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  she 
was  very  much  pleased.  She  found  Miss 
Eunice  standing  at  the  door,  and  looking 
across  the  bay,  where  a  glow  came  from 
the  bowling  alley.  It  was  dark,  except- 
ing for  a  light  here  and  there  on  the 
shore,  and  the  one  streaming  across  the 
bay.  The  night  air  was  damp,  and  Miss 
Eunice  shivered  and  drew  her  shawl 
closer  about  her  shoulders.  She  played 
with  her  gold-bowed  spectacles,  shifting 
them  on  and  off  uneasily,  and  then  she 
looked  down  at  a  letter  she  held  in  her 
hand.  The  mail  had  just  come  in,  and 
this  was  an  event  of  importance  at  the 
hotel  for  it  only  happened  twice  each 
day.  Usually,  there  was  a  crowd  of 
people  in  the  little  parlor  to  receive  it, 
but  on  this  particular  night  something 
had  taken  every  one  over  to  the  bowling 
alley. 

Miss  Eunice  was  a  very  comfortable 
old  lady,  comfortable  to  look  upon  and 
comfortable    to    talk    to,    for    she    never 
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made  remarks  about  being  old,  and  she 
never  said  that  the  young  people  were 
becoming  altogether  too  self  -  assertive. 
She  was  too  aged  to  be  called  an  "  old 
maid,"  and  she  took  life  in  a  very  easy 
way,  and  very  rarely  allowed  anything  to 
disturb  her.  Her  gray  hair  was  always 
parted  accurately  in  the  middle,  her 
shawl  was  always  about  her  shoulders 
in  a  strictly  sedate  manner,  and  her 
black  gown  never  looked  dowdy.  At 
times  her  small  blue  eyes  would  flash  in 
a  sprightly  manner  at  some  sally  of  wit 
from  her  brother,  and  she  would  tap 
him  on  the  shoulder  in  an  absurdly  con- 
vivial way  and  call  him  "  a  sad  old  boy." 
Her  voice  was  very  sweet  and  musical, 
and  she  spoke  in  a  deliberate,  careful 
way,  common  to  old  ladies  of  her  tem- 
perament. 

Miss  Eunice  held  a  very  important 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  she  was  wonder- 
ing how  she  was  to  get  it  to  her  brother, 
who  was  bowling.  The  hotel  was  a  one- 
horse  place,  and  a  messenger  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Miss  Eunice  would 
have  gone  over  herself,  were  it  not  for 
certain  twinges  that  told  her  she  must 
look  out  for  her  old  enemy,  rheuma- 
tism. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Grace  Boardman,  who  instantly 
volunteered  to  take  the  letter  over,  and 
this  she  did,  and  returned  presently  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  all  right. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,  my  dear," 
said  Miss  Eunice. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  a  flirt?"  asked 
the  girl  abruptly. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that?  "  inquired 
Miss  Eunice. 

"  Because  I  do,"  replied  Grace  Board- 
man.  "  Something  happened  to-night 
that  makes  me  wonder  what  I  have  been 
doing." 

"I  think  I  understand  now,"  said 
Miss  Eunice  slowly.  "  It's  about  Mr. 
Grosvenor?  " 

"Yes,"  assented  the  girl.  "  It's  about 
Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
how  I  hate  him." 

"  Slowly,  slowly,"  said  Miss  Eunice, 
raising  her  hand  and  smiling  at  the  girl 
sweetly.  "  I  know  what  it  means  when  a 
girl   says   that.     Be   careful,   or  you  will 


make    me    think    something    altogether 
different." 

"  You  know  me  well  enough  not  to 
think  that,"  pouted  the  girl.  "I  don't 
know  whether  I  did  right  or  not  to-night. 
I  sent  him  away." 

"  You  sent  him  away?  "  reiterated  the 
old  lady.     "And  why?  " 

"Why?"  repeated  Grace  Boardman 
passionately.  "Why?  Oh,  dear,  are 
you  going  to  misunderstand  me  the  way 
every  one  else  does?  How  could  I  tell 
what  to  do?  He  came  to  me  so  un- 
expectedly, and  over  there  at  the  bowling 
alley,  too,  and  every  one  was  looking  at 
us,  and,  of  course,  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Eunice,  "  if  you 
tell  me  all  about  it,  I  may  be  better  able 
to  give  you  some  advice,  —  that  is,  of 
course,  if  that  is  what  you  want.  Some- 
times, I  know,  young  people  think  they 
can  get  along  very  well  without  any  ad- 
vice, and  more  times  than  one  they  are 
quite  right." 

The  girl  looked  at  Miss  Eunice  and 
then  blushed.  "  I  don't  suppose  I  need 
begin  at  the  beginning?  " 

"  Hardly,"  replied  the  old  lady. 
"Nearly  every  one  knows  about  that." 

"  Well,  he  came  over  to  me  when 
watching  the  bowling,  and  said  he  wanted 
to  talk  with  me.  He  said  he  had  come 
down  to  Harwich  for  one  thing,  and  that 
was  to  see  me.  And  he  said  the  reason 
he  wanted  to  see  me  was  to  find  out 
whether  he  loved  me  or  not.  He  went 
over  how  he  met  me  that  night  at  the 
Senior  promenade,  and  how  he  had  re- 
membered all  about  me  for  a  month,  and 
how  he  had  learned  we  were  to  be  here 
in  August,  and  how  he  followed  me  here. 
He  said  he  had  never  thought  much  of 
girls  before,  and  that  he  never  cared  much 
about  them,  or  tried  to  understand  them. 
But  when  he  met  me  something  told  him 
that  I  was  rather  different  from  the  rest, 
and  now  that  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
me  he  found  himself  thinking  of  the  time 
when  he  must  go  away  and  leave  me,  and 
perhaps  never  see  me  again  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  And  the  more  he  thought 
about  it,  the  more  it  seemed  impossible 
to  him  ;  and  he  questioned  himself  and 
found  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  me, 
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and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  become  his' 
wife  some  time." 

"That,"  put  in  Miss  Eunice,  "was 
very  manly  in  him,  and  very  well  put  and 
very  straightforward.  And  what  did  you 
say  to  him?  " 

"  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  known  him 
for  very  long  and  thought  that  he  might 
have  made  a  mistake.  I  said  that  he 
was  making  a  great  deal  out  of  nothing, 
and  that  very  likely  his  was  a  mere  fancy, 
and  that  while  I  did  not  question  his 
honesty  in  speaking  as  he  had,  I  felt  sure 
that  if  he  thought  it  over  he  would  look 
at  it  as  I  did,  and  conclude  it  was  much 
too  soon  for  anything  of  the  sort." 

The  girl  paused  and  looked  at  Miss 
Eunice.  Miss  Eunice  merely  nodded 
her  head  and  went  on  with  her  knitting. 

"  I  think,  perhaps ;  he  did  not  exactly 
understand  me,  and,  perhaps,  I  did  not 
put  it  well,  for  I  saw  at  once  he  was  very 
much  put  out  and  beginning  to  get  angry. 
He  asked  me  if  I  loved  him,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  I  did  say,  only  that  he  was  much 
too  hasty  and  had  better  wait.  And  then 
he  went  over  what  he  had  said  before, 
about  coming  here  only  to  see  me,  and 
how  I  had  led  him  on,  and  how  I  had 
been  merely  flirting  with  him  to  pass  away 
the  summer  —  and  I  hate  him."  The 
girl  stopped  abruptly  with  her  eyes  flash- 
ing and  her  lips  quivering.  "  I  do  hate 
him,"  she  repeated,  "and  I  told  him  so. 
And  he  went  away.     That  is  all." 

Miss  Eunice  laughed.    The  girl  frowned. 

"  You  don't  take  it  seriously,"  she  said. 

"  It's  not  a  matter  to  be*  taken  seri- 
ously," replied  the  old  lady. 

Grace  Boardman  pouted.  "  I  don't 
see  why." 

"  For  this  reason,"  explained  Miss 
Eunice ;  "  he'll  come  back  to  you,  and 
say  he  is  very  sorry,  and  that  he  will  go 
away  and  never  see  you  again ;  and  then 
you  will  find  you  cannot  let  him  go,  and 
that  will  end  it  all." 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Grace  Board- 
man  with  a  decided  note  in  her  voice, 
"  that  I  am  in  love  with  this  man?  " 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  think,"  was 
the  smiling  reply.  The  old  lady's  eyes 
shone  and  she  half  laughed.  It  was  such 
an  old  story  to  her. 


"Well,  you  are  mistaken,  that's  all.'* 
And  Grace  Boardman  went  away  in  anger. 

And  was  it  a  wonder  then,  that  when 
young  Grosvenor  came  back  from  Mono- 
moy  Point  on  the  following  day,  Grace 
Boardman  took  pains  to  avoid  seeing 
him,  leaving  him  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wander  disconsolately  about  the  village? 


deacon  reflectively, 
we  are  going  to  do 


"Well,"  said  the 
"  I  don't  see  what 
for  a  fourth  hand." 

The  parson  said  nothing,  but  looked 
around  a  trifle  uneasily  as  the  door  in 
the  outer  room  was  opened.  The  doctor 
rubbed  his  hands  together  and  gazed 
longingly  at  the  pack  of  cards  on  the  top 
of  a  dry-goods  box,  and  sat  down  on  a 
nail  keg.  A  tall  young  fellow  came  in 
just  then. 

"You're  just  the  man  we  want,"  said 
the  deacon.  "  Gents,  this  is  Mr.  Gros- 
venor —  he  called  it  Grossvenner  — 
"  from  the  hotel.  Let  me  make  you  ac- 
quainted. He'll  take  the  fourth  hand, 
I  think,  so  long  as  Eldridge  has  not 
turned  up.  Eh,  boy?"  —  and  he  turned 
on  Grosvenor  suddenly. 

"  What  is  the  game  ?  "  asked  the  young 
fellow  idly. 

"The  game,"  said  the  parson,  adjust- 
ing his  spectacles  with  still  greater  accu- 
racy on  his  nose,  "  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  innocent  whist,  the  science 
of  Cavendish,  and  played  by  every 
thinker  on  the  civilized  globe ;  a  game, 
my  dear  sir,  that —  " 

"There,  there,"  broke  in  the  doctor, 
"  that  will  do.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Grosvenor 
has  played  whist  before,  and  perhaps  we 
had  better  go  ahead.  Deal  out  the 
cards." 

Grosvenor  entered  into  the  game  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing  —  or  what  fun  he 
could  get  out  of  it  in  his  present  state 
of  mind.  He  had  several  hours  to  kill 
until  Grace  Boardman  returned  from  the 
driving  party  she  had  gotten  up  to  avoid 
him,  and  he  cared  very  little  what  he  did 
until  she  returned.  Then  he  would  see 
her  and  have  it  settled  once  for  all. 

"How  is  Mr.  Billie  to-day?"  some 
one  asked  the  doctor  presently. 

"Quite  well,"  was  the  answer;  "as 
well  as  could  be  expected." 
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"  Mr.  Billie  ?  "  asked  Grosvenor.  "  Who 
is  Mr.  Billie?" 

"Have  you  never  seen  him?"  re- 
turned the  doctor.  "  Mr.  Billie  is  the 
man  who  keeps  the  barber  shop  down 
there,"  —  and  the  man  waved  his  hand 
in  an  indefinite  manner. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  cried  Grosvenor. 
"  Odd  sort  of  a  man  !  " 

"  Rather,"  agreed  the  doctor. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  you  would 
like  to  hear  about  him,"  said  the  deacon 
reflectively. 

"  So  there  is  a  story  about  Mr.  Billie?  " 
asked  Cxrosvenor. 

"He's  an  odd  character,"  began  the 
doctor.  "  I  like  odd  characters  myself. 
I  rather  fancy  Mr.  Billie,  but  he  is  getting 
old  now,  and  is  a  trifle  cracked  in  his 
head." 

"  Do  you  know,"  put  in  the  parson, 
"that  I  have  been  thinking  of  sending 
him  to  the  poor  farm.  He  barely  sup- 
ports himself,  and  his  business  is  such  a 
delicate  one,  and  involves  such  chances 
—  if  his  hand  now  should  slip  holding 
the  razor,  or  something  like  that  — " 
The  parson  who  was  one  of  the  overseers 
of  the  poor,  left  his  sentence  unfinished. 

"That  would  break  the  old  man's 
heart,"  said  the  deacon.  "  He's  very 
proud.  You  remember  it  is  always  '  Mr.' 
Billie  —  not  plain  Billie.  I  think  you 
overestimate  the  danger  of  allowing  him 
to  handle  a  razor." 

"  I  think  I  shall  discuss  the  matter  this 
very  afternoon  with  my  colleagues,  and 
decide  at  once,"  persisted  the  parson. 
"  He  shaved  me  yesterday,  and  that 
decided  me.  I  will  tell  you  why.  His 
eyes  looked  glassy  at  times.  He  talked 
very  wildly  and  strangely  about  a  woman 
leaving  him  and  coming  back,  and  how 
he  would  like  to  kill  her.  Then  he  would 
laugh  and  say  he  loved  her  and  couldn't 
kill  her.  It  really  made  my  blood  run 
cold  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  razor  running 
over  my  neck,  and  I  thought  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  him  to  turn  his  wrist  and 
cut  my  throat.  It's  a  thing  to  make  one 
nervous,  to  let  a  man  like  Mr.  Billie  have 
a  razor  so  near  one's  throat.  I  have 
heard  a  good  many  similar  complaints, 
and  I  think  the  overseers  had  better  take 
action  to-night." 


"  He's  been  there  for  twenty  years," 
muttered  the  doctor.  "  Nearly  twenty 
years,"  he  repeated  dreamily. 

At  times  people  would  come  in  and 
out  of  the  other  room,  which  was  the 
principal  apartment  of  the  grocery  store, 
where  the  card  players  usually  gathered. 
Then  at  times  nothing  would  be  heard 
but  the  fall  of  the  cards  or  the  buzzing 
of  a  few  flies  on  the  window  panes.  From 
the  rear  part  of  the  room  came  the  scent 
of  salted  fish.  A  rickety  stove  stood  in 
the  room,  and  round  about  the  counters 
were  the  usual  articles  found  in  a  country 
store,  from  the  spool  of  thread  to  the 
garden  rakes. 

The  game  was  finished  not  too  soon 
for  Grosvenor,  who  had  grown  weary. 
When  he  went  outside  it  was  about  five 
o'clock,  and  there  was  yet  an  hour  to 
kill  before  Grace  Board  man  would  be 
back.  Some  way,  the  young  man  found 
himself  going  towards  Mr.  Billie's  shop. 
It  was  warm,  and  the  sun  was  so  low  in 
the  west  that  it  seemed  to  shine  directly 
on  the  line  with  Grosvenor's  eyes.  It 
was  very  bright,  and  the  young  man  put 
his  hand  to  his  face  several  times,  not  so 
much,  however,  because  the  sun  troubled 
him  as  because  he  found  that  he  had  a 
headache.  Sand,  hot  and  burning,  was 
blown  here  and  there  by  a  hot  breeze. 
The  grass  was  withered  from  a  diffident 
brown  to  a  distinctive  brown,  and  all 
nature  told  of  the  hot  weather ;  the 
ground    was    parched  and  bare. 

Grosvenor  approached  a  small  house 
and  stepped  inside  the  doorway.  He 
found  himself  in  a  room  bare  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  shaky  chairs  and  a 
counter  evidently  once  used  in  a  store. 
Back  of  this  was  another  room,  through 
the  doorway  of  which  Grosvenor  saw  a 
barber's  chair.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
place  was  deserted  and  lonely.  It  was 
much  like  a  neglected  corner  in  a  barn  — 
apart  from  the  odor  of  freshly  cut  hay, 
the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  stamping  of 
horses. 

There  were  shuffling  steps  from  some- 
where and  a  man  appeared.  He  had  a 
well-shaped  head,  with  a  forehead  of  a 
decidedly  Indian  cast.  His  mouth  and 
nose  were  those  of  a  negro.  His  eyes 
were  blue  and  watery,  and   the  temples 
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were  destitute  of  hair.  In  the  back  his 
hair  was  very  long  ;  the  gray  locks  hung 
below  his  neck.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
shabby  suit  of  black  clothes,  and  wore  a 
shirt,  but  no  collar. 

Grosvenor  smiled,  chiefly  perhaps  with 
amusement.  "Are  you  Mr.  Billie?"  he 
asked. 

The  man  returned  his  smile.  His  eyes 
shone  in  a  kindly  manner.  He  was  evi- 
dently pleased  at  Grosvenor's  kindly 
manner,  and  at  his  knowing  his  name. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "I  am  Mr.  Billie." 

"  She  was  a  handsome  woman  when  I 
married  her  and  before  she  ran  away  and 
left  me.  But  it's  all  over  now,  like  a 
dream  that  will  come  no  more.  Some- 
times when  the  day  is  over  and  the  sky 
out  in  the  west  is  burning,  I  walk  on  the 
beach,  and  when  the  moon  rises  out  of 
the  sea,  sometimes  far  across  the  water 
in  that  light  I  see  her  face  again  with 
her  black  eyes  and  her  silky  hair.  Some- 
times I  hear  her  voice,  and  I  close  my 
eyes,  and  some  one  comes  and  lays  her 
hand  in  mine  and  says,  *  Billie  ! '  And 
then  when  I  wake  up  it  is  a  dream.  But 
do  you  know,"  continued  the  man  sud- 
denly, poising  the  razor  over  Grosvenor's 
face,  "  I  think  she  will  come  back  to  me 
some  time.  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  shall 
come  to  the  door  some  night  and  find 
her  there,  and  she  will  say  '  Billie  '  to  me, 
and  I  shall  have  her  with  me  again  for- 
ever." 

Grosvenor  was  a  little  startled  by  the 
old  man's  manner.  There  was  a  strange 
light  in  his  eyes,  and  sometimes  he  flour- 
ished the  razor  in  a  way  that  made  Gros- 
venor almost  fear  he  might  let  it  fall  on 
his  face,  and  he  was  sorry  he  had  started 
him  off  on  his  hobby. 

The  man  told  him  how  when  he  was  a 
very  young  man  he  had  married  this 
beautiful  woman,  who  was  a  waitress  in  a 
hotel,  and  how  when  they  had  been  mar- 
ried but  a  short  time  she  went  away  and 
left  him. 

"  But  it  wasn't  her  fault,"  said  he. 
"  She  was  enticed  away,  I  know.  I  was 
a  blind  fool,  then,  and  I  said  if  she  wanted 
to  go  away  she  might,  and  I  wouldn't 
follow  her,  and  she  could  go  where  she 
wanted  to.     And   then   I   drifted  around 


as  a  travelling  barber  until  I  came  to 
Harwich,  and  somehow  I  have  been  here 
ever  since.  The  sea  talks  to  me  some- 
times, and  I  couldn't  bear  to  go  away  and 
leave  it.  And  if  I  did  go  away  it  would 
be  harder  for  her  to  find  me,  for  she  is 
looking  for  me  now,  and  will  come  to  me 
some  time."  He  paused,  and  said  in  a 
business-like  tone  :   "  Bay  rum,  sir?  " 

Grosvenor  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
chair  alive.  The  old  man  kept  on  talk- 
ing and  fascinated  him  so  that  he  stayed 
with  him  until  it  was  almost  dusk.  It 
was  growing  cooler  now,  and  the  sun  left 
a  mass  of  dull  lavender  clouds,  as  it  set. 
In  the  fields,  the  crickets  were  chirping, 
and  the  hoarse  croak  of  frogs  came  from 
a  neighboring  pool.  The  air  was  deli- 
ciously  salt,  for  the  wind  came  from  the 
sea.  Mr.  Billie  and  Grosvenor  sat  on  the 
doorstep  and  enjoyed  the  cool  breeze. 

Mr.  Billie  was  smoking  furiously.  He 
seemed  uneasy  and  nervous,  and  he  kept 
telling  Grosvenor  that  he  must  stay  with 
him,  for  he  had  a  feeling  that  something 
was  going  to  happen ;  and  although  the 
young  fellow  thought  he  ought  to  get 
away,  he  reflected  that  Grace  Boardman, 
even  if  she  had  got  back,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  eat  her  supper  —  and  as  it 
cooled  his  brain  to  sit  there,  he  con- 
cluded he  would  do  it.  And  so  he  stayed 
there  with  the  old  man  until  the  stars 
came  out,  and  the  old  man  told  him  how 
they  were  trying  to  get  him  to  give  up 
his  shop  and  go  to  the  poorhouse,  and 
he  said  he  would  kill  himself  before  he 
would  do  that.  Would  he  want  his  wife 
to  come  back  and  find  him  in  a  poor- 
house? 

Grosvenor  idly  watched  the  fireflies 
darting  about  in  the  salt-laden  fields. 
He  thought  of  the  great  load  of  sorrow 
on  this  man's  heart,  and  he  wondered 
how  any  one  could  think  of  making  it 
heavier  by  trying  to  take  him  to  a  poor- 
house  while  he  was  yet  able  to  provide 
for  himself. 

A  short  distance  down  the  road,  there 
was  the  glow  of  a  forge  and  the  sound  of 
the  hammering  of  the  belated  blacksmith. 
The  clouds  were  moving  over  the  sky ; 
some  of  them  were  white  like  snow  and 
looked  feathery  and  light  as  a  thistle- 
down, others  were  heavy  as  dingy  marble 
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and  in  places  tinged  with  black  as  if 
burned  from  a  smoky  lamp.  In  the  west 
there  was  a  black  band  of  cloud.  In  the 
south  there  were  huge  banks,  like  high 
mountains  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

Then  Grosvenor  saw  that  a  woman  was 
standing  before  them.  He  had  not  known 
she  was  coming ;  she  seemed  to  appear 
suddenly  out  of  the  gloom,  or  to  have 
descended  from  above,  somewhere.  But 
she  stood  now  in  the  glare  of  the  light, 
and  Grosvenor  saw  that  her  face  was 
white  and  her  eyes  had  dark  shadows 
under  them. 

"  I  have  lost  my  way,"  she  said,  "and 
I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  the  shortest 
way  to  the  Sea-View  Hotel." 

Grosvenor  rose  to  his  feet  and  lifted 
his  hat  as  he  gave  the  directions,  but  the 
old  man  remained  huddled  up  on  the 
doorstep. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  woman,  and 
then  the  old  man  started  up.  A  light 
was  shining  in  his  eyes,  and  he  looked 
hungrily  at  the  woman.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  grasp  her  hand,  but  she  drew 
back  in  a  frightened  way. 

"  Phoebe  !  Phoebe  !  "  he  whispered 
huskily.  "  Don't  you  know  me  ?  I  knew 
you'd  come  back." 

The  woman  recoiled  and  appeared 
alarmed.  "What  does  he  mean?"  she 
asked,  appealing  to  Grosvenor. 

"  He  thinks  you  are  some  one  else," 
replied  Grosvenor. 

But  the  man  still  cried  the  name. 

"  I'm  not  Phoebe,"  replied  the  woman. 
"  I  only  want  to  know  the  way  to  the  Sea- 
View  Hotel." 

He  listened  to  her  voice  intently,  and 
then  it  seemed  to  come  to  him  that  it 
was  not  his  wife.  The  voice  was  an- 
other's. But  might  it  not  have  changed 
in  all  those  years?  And  the  face —  surely 
it  was  Phoebe's. 

"  Wait  a  moment.  Don't  leave  me," 
he  appealed.  "Don't  you  remember? 
You  left  me  long  ago,  but  now  you  have 
come  back  to  make  me  happy.  Look  at 
me,  and  come  into  the  light.  Don't 
leave  me  again — I  couldn't  stand  it." 

He  took  the  woman  by  the  wrist  and 
stood  before  her  in  the  light.  As  she 
drew  herself  away  from  him,  Grosvenor 
told  her  in  a  whisper  to  hurry  away. 


"  She  is  not  your  wife,"  said  Grosvenor 
to  the  man  kindly.  "  She  is  a  woman  at 
the  hotel." 

The  man  did  not  speak.  He  pressed 
his  hand  in  a  despairing  way,  and  stum- 
bled blindly  into  the  house.  And  as 
Grosvenor  went  back  to  the  hotel  to  see 
Grace  Boardman,  he  reflected  that  if  she 
had  thrown  him  over  he  would  be  very 
unhappy,  and  yet  there  were  men  who 
suffered  much  more  than  he. 

It  had  been  very  dull  at  the  SeaView- 
Hotel  for  several  days ;  but  when  Grace 
Boardman  got  up  this  driving-party,  an- 
other young  woman  immediately  took  it 
upon  herself  to  get  up  a  sailing-party  for 
Monomoy  Point. 

"  We  are  going  over  this  evening,  start- 
ing just  as  soon  as  we  can  after  tea,"  she 
said  to  Grosvenor,  as  he  stumbled  upon 
her  in  the  hall,  "  and  we  shall  come  home 
by  moonlight.  It  will  be  awfully  jolly. 
Will  you  come?  " 

Grosvenor  was  taken  rather  by  sur- 
prise. He  "didn't  know  really"  at  first 
—  and  then  he  said  that  he  would  like  to 
very  much,  —  and  was  it  to  be  a  very 
large  party? 

"  Everybody  who  went  driving  to-day 
is  going.  And,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  where 
have  you  been  hiding  all  day?  We 
wanted  you  so  much  for  the  driving- 
party.  We  went  to  South  Dennis,  and 
Dennis  Centre,  and  Dennisport,  and  had 
no  end  of  a  jolly  time." 

Grosvenor  had  been  boating  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  explained, 
and  had  not  got  back  until  the  afternoon. 
He  had  been  "  awfully  sorry,  you  know, 
to  miss  the  day's  fun,"  and  he  would  be 
delighted  to  take  the  sail. 

And  so  it  happened  that  when  Grace 
Boardman  went  skipping  down  the  land- 
ing steps,  and  jumped  on  the  deck  of 
Captain  Baker's  lighter,  she  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  a  tall  young  man, 
who  colored  slightly  and  said  in  a  very 
formal  way  :   "  How're  you?  " 

And  she  said  she  was  very  well  and 
started  to  move  away.  But  he  remarked 
that  it  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  she 
said  she  thought  so  too,  and  in  some  way 
they  managed  to  get  together  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  and  the  rest  of  the  people, 
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seeing  how  matters  stood,  looked  at  one 
another  and  smiled  and  left  them  to 
themselves. 

The  boat  rocked  about  now  and  then, 
rubbing  against  the  pier,  until  at  last  a 
chubby  man  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Baker  let  go  the  ropes,  and  the 
lighter  glided  away.  Grosvenor  looked 
up  at  the  huge  swelling  sail  above  him  and 
then  down  into  the  water.  He  talked  in 
a  rather  stupid  way  to  Grace  Boardman, 
who,  to  cover  her  embarrassment,  was  tell- 
ing him  of  the  driving-party  that  day, 
and  saying  in  the  most  innocent  way  that 
she  was  very  sorry  he  had  not  been 
around  to  go  too. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  presently,  in  a 
tentative  manner,  "  that  I  oughtn't  to  be 
here." 

"Why?"  she  asked  innocently.  He 
looked  at  her  quickly,  but  she  dropped 
her  eyes.  "Why?"  she  repeated,  look- 
ing up  at  him  shyly. 

"You  know  very  well,"  he  replied, 
turning  slightly  away  from  her,  and  look- 
ing down  into  the  foaming  water.  "  I 
don't  see  why  we  should  go  all  over  it 
again."  He  paused  in  a  hesitating  way, 
but  she  said  nothing,  and  he  continued : 
"  I  don't  know,  though.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better,  and  perhaps  I  could 
make  you  understand  me  better,  and  see 
clearer  exactly  how  it  is.  In  the  first  place, 
I  think  I  should  apologize  to  you  for  the 
way  I  acted  last  night.  Not  that  I 
believe  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said  at  the 
time,  —  but  my  way  of  saying  it.  I  was 
altogether  too  hasty,  and  —  went  away 
from  you  in  a  foolishly  schoolboy  manner, 
and  —  I  am  sure  you  will  tell  me  you 
didn't  mind  that." 

He  waited  for  her  to  speak,  but  she 
only  turned  away  from  him,  and  he  could 
not  get  a  glimpse  of  her  face. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  making  a  great  deal  of 
trifles."  he  continued,  "  and,  perhaps,  last 
night  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  doing ; 
but  I  have  thought  it  all  over  since  then, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  put  it  all  before 
you  in  the  best  way  I  can,  and,  if  you 
think  the  same  as  you  did  last  night, 
I  will  go  away  and  never  trouble  you  with 
it  again." 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  the  girl,  "  why  you 
trouble  me  with  it  now." 


Grosvenor  grasped  the  rail  of  the  boat 
with  one  hand  a  bit  tighter. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  if  it  is  a  trouble  to 
you,"  said  he. 

Back  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  the 
people  were  making  a  great  deal  of  noise. 
Some  of  them  were  singing,  and  a  Yale 
man  was  picking  out  an  accompaniment 
on  his  banjo.  Grosvenor  listened  to 
their  singing  with  a  wild  unrest  in  his 
heart,  and  he  laughed  cynically  at  their 
light-heartedness,  and  wondered  why  they 
were  so  happy  and  careless.  Then  the 
singing  stopped,  and  the  Yale  man  played 
a  waltz  on  his  banjo,  and  Grosvenor  heard 
the  tones  throb  in  his  brain.  And  Grace 
Boardman  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  glance  that  made  him  hope. 

"You  remember  it?"  he  whispered. 

"  It's  the  '  Daughter  of  Love ;  '  isn't 
it?"  she  replied  indifferently. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "They  played  it  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  you,  —  the  night  I 
met  you.     Let  me  tell  you  about  it." 

"About  what?  " 

"  This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  fell  in 
love,"  began  Grosvenor,  in  a  charmingly 
impersonal  way.  "  It  was  at  a  dance,  and 
he  met  a  very  pretty  girl,  who  impressed 
him  as  being  a  very  sweet  girl,  as  well 
as  a  clever  girl.  She  had  wonderful  large 
blue  eyes,  and  beautiful,  fair  skin,  and 
hair  like  threads  of  gold.  That  night 
he  waltzed  with  her,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  She  gave  him  a  rose,  a  red  rose, 
one  of  a  cluster  that  had  been  near  her 
heart.  He  took  it  and  held  the  stem  in 
his  mouth,  and,  alone  on  the  piazza,  I 
think  he  kissed  it,  which  was  a  very 
sentimental  thing  to  do,  and  very  silly. 
And  he  carried  it  home  that  night,  and, 
while  driving  with  the  sky  above  him,  he 
carried  it  in  his  mouth,  and  something 
told  him  he  loved  her.  And  in  that  man's 
room  at  college  there  hangs  on  the  wall 
a  rose  that  was  once  red  and  fragrant, 
but   is  now  faded  and  crumbling." 

Grace  Boardman  laughed.  "  It's  very 
pretty,"  she  said,  "all  that." 

Grosvenor  could  not  help  feeling  pained 
at  her  sarcastic  tone  ;  but  he  looked  at 
her,  and  something  told  him  she  was  not 
so  much  amused  at  what  might  seem  a 
foolish  sentimentality,  as  he  thought  at  first. 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  was  the  beginning. 
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If  I  hadn't  told  you  last  night  what  fol- 
lowed, I  should  tell  you  again.  After  I 
left  you,  and  you  sent  me  away  as  you 
did,  I  felt  very  miserable.  And  I  sup- 
pose you  were  very  angry  with  me,  were 
you  not? " 

"  Yes,  I  was  angry  with  you." 
"  I  suppose  I  shouldn't  have  said  what 
I  did." 

"  It  wasn't  so  much  that." 
"  I  took  you  by  surprise  ?  "    • 
"  Yes, — and  everybody  was  looking  and 
—  I  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  say." 

Grosvenor  looked  back  and  saw  that 
the  sail,  swelling  far  out,  shut  them  off  al- 
together  from  the  people  in  the  stern. 
They  were  so  much  occupied  that  they 
did  not  know  or  care  what  was  going  on 
forward. 

"  Then  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  have  it  out  now,"  said  Grosvenor 
in  a  business-like  tone.  "  I  suppose  I 
should  not  go  over  all  I  did  last  night, 
about  our  families  knowing  one  another 
so  well,  and  all  that,  and  what  I  could 
give  you  and  do  for  you  if  we  were 
married.  But  I  love  you  very  much,  so 
much  that  if  you  tell  me  to  go  away 
again,  I  think — I  will  go ;  for  then  I 
should  know  that  you  didn't  care  at  all 
for  me,  and  that  I  troubled  you  a  great 
deal,  and  you  didn't  care  to  have  me 
around.  Now  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
once  for  all,  did  you  mean  everything 
you  said  last  night?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,    ever  so   faintly. 


"  Then  I  will  do  as  you  want  me  to.  I 
will  go  away  in  the  morning." 

And  then  as  a  realization  of  this  came 
over  Grace  Boardman,  the  prediction  of 
Miss  Eunice  flashed  into  her  mind  ;  and 
she  saw  that  the  dear  old  lady  had  been 
right,  and  saw  very  clearly  that  if 
Grosvenor  left,  her  life  would  scarcely  be 
worth  living,  and  she  knew  she  loved  him 
as  much  as  he  did  her. 

"  It  will  be  very  hard  for  me,  I  know," 
Grosvenor  was  saying ;  "  but  I  will  do  it  if 
you  say  so." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  girl,  turning  her 
face  towards  him  at  that  moment,  "  that 
I  meant  it  was  too  soon  then.  I  have 
been  doing  a  great  deal  of  thinking  since 
I  saw  you  last  night,  —  and  perhaps  —  you 
—  you  had  better  stay." 

And  none  in  the  stern  of  the  boat 
knew  that  Grosvenor  held  Grace  Board- 
man's  hand  clasped  in  his  all  of  the  way 
over  to  Monomoy  Point. 

"  It  was  here,"  he  said,  telling  her  of 
his  midnight  row,  "  that  I  had  a  dream, 
and  I  thought  I  saw  you  walking  towards 
me  in  a  great  light,  and  you  were  smiling 
and  had  your  hands  outstretched.  And 
I  awoke  and  found  the  sun  rising  back  of 
Monomoy ;  and  it  was  then  I  decided  to- 
come  back  and  see  you  again." 

And  the  girl  looked  over  towards  the 
strip  of  land  which  seemed  like  a  dark 
shadow  in  the  moonlight,  and  she  clasped 
Grosvenor's  hand  very  tightly. 

"  Dear  old  Monomoy  ! "  she  said. 
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F  all  cants  that  are 
canted  in  this  cant- 
ing world,"  said 
Sterne  —  we  know 
the  rest.  He  was 
wrong.  There  is  a  meaner 
and  stupider  cant,  that  of 
belittling  the  objects  which 
all  the  world,  including  the  canter,  are 
working  for,  —  of  pretending  that  poverty 
is  as  good  as  wealth  ;  privation,  as  plenty ; 
anxiety,  as  ease  ;  ignorance,  as  culture  ;  a 
low  place,  as  a  high  one  ;  —  for  everybody 
but  yourself. 

One  of  the  stock  cants  of  the  day  is 
that  "  the  masses  "  should  put  their  boys 
to  trades  instead  of  clerkships  or  profes- 
sions, because  the  professions  are  over- 
crowded and  the  trades  cannot  be  ;  and 
that  the  reasons  why  they  don't  do  it  are 
a  false  estimate  of  the  "  dignity  of  labor," 
a  snobbish  desire  for  a  higher  "  social 
position,"  and  failure  to  realize  that  a 
good  carpenter  or  plumber  is  more  useful 
and  happier  than  a  poor  clerk  or  a  brief- 
less lawyer.  And  by  "  trades  "  are  meant, 
not  the  technological  schools  with  fat 
captaincies  in  prospect,  but  the  drudge- 
ries of  the  ranks,  with  the  slowness  even 
in  giving  mastery  of  the  trade,  the  lean 
pay,  the  rough  and  narrow  society,  the 
scant  chances  of  rising. 

It  is  always  those  on  top  who  preach 
to  those  at  the  bottom  that  it  is  wrong 
for  them  to  climb  up  too ;  never  does  a 
man  at  the  bottom  evolve  this  theory. 
The  modern  revivers  of  villenage  as  a 
social  panacea  did  not  mean  any  of  their 
own  circle  to  be  serfs ;  they  were  a  man 
of  letters  and  a  group  of  noblemen. 
The  apostle  of  "  deferential  government  " 
was  a  banker  and  editor,  who  deferred  to 
nobody.  It  takes  the  college-bred  law- 
yer to  discover  the  superiority  of  shoe- 
making  to  law  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
and  the  rich  politician  or  metropolitan 
■clergyman  to  advise  other  people  to  make 
their  sons  tinsmiths.     It  is  hard  to  rate 


such  deliverances  much  higher  than  as 
scowls  of  the  crowd  in  front  at  the  crowd 
behind ;  exponents  of  the  everlasting 
desire  for  a  "preserve"  —  a  slamming 
of  the  door  after  one  as  soon  as  one  has 
oneself  passed  through. 

The  first  step  toward  a  national  under- 
standing of  any  doctrine  is  to  pick  it  in 
pieces  and  see  what  it  is  made  of.  Ap- 
plying that  process  here,  we  see  first  that 
we  must  clear  our  heads  of  a  mythical 
group  of  people  called  "the  masses." 
It  is  curious  that  nobody  ever  includes 
himself  in  "the  masses,"  he  always 
means  a  vague  lot  of  people  below  him  ; 
whether  he  is  a  lawyer  or  a  blacksmith, 
he  would  be  affronted  at  being  classed 
with  them  himself.  The  truth  is,  there 
is  no  such  body.  Every  man  is  a  separ- 
ate class,  with  a  separate  set  of  powers, 
needs,  and  rights ;  each  rightly  seeks  his 
own  interest  and  that  of  those  dear  to 
him,  and  has  commonly  a  much  better 
notion  of  it  than  others  who  have  gotten 
all  there  is  to  get,  or  who  lecture  "  the 
masses "  on  their  follies.  What  is  true 
for  each  is  true  for  all.  We  and  our 
neighbors  and  acquaintances,  and  the 
others  whom  we  come  in  daily  contact 
with,  are  the  masses.  If  the  advice  will 
not  fit  us,  it  will  not  fit  anybody. 

Suppose  I  have  a  boy  just  out  of  the 
grammar  school.  Why  do  I  fit  him  for 
college  if  I  can,  with  a  view  to  the  law, 
or  medicine,  or  a  professorship ;  or,  fail- 
ing in  this,  get  him  into  a  store  or  an 
office  instead  of  apprenticing  him  to  a 
plumber  or  a  boiler-maker  or  a  job- 
printer.  For  several  of  the  strongest 
reasons  that  can  move  a  rational  man 
who  loves  his  children.  One  is,  that  he 
would  stand  a  good  chance  of  going  to 
ruin  before  his  trade  was  learned.  He 
would  very  likely  be  for  years  the  daily 
companion  of  workmen  often  foul- 
mouthed  and  profane,  and  not  seldom 
drunken  ;  if  he  is  a  pliant  and  impressible 
lad,  he  might  easily,  I  say,  be  ruined  as  a 
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man  by  the  time  he  was  proficient  as  a 
workman,  and  he  would  never  in  his  life 
shake  off  all  the  effects  of  the  filth  through 
which  he  has  been  dragged.  Like  the 
birthmark  in  Hawthorne's  story,  the  scars 
reach  down  to  the  soul,  and  will  depart 
only  when  it  departs.  Of  course  this  is 
only  a  risk,  not  a  certainty ;  but  it  is  a 
risk  too  common  to  incur  if  it  can  be 
helped.  Of  course,  too,  there  is  evil 
enough  to  be  encountered  in  higher 
places ;  but  the  chances  are  better. 
Even  short  of  such  debasement,  his 
nature  would  be,  —  must  be,  if  he  is  to 
have  any  comfort,  —  subdued  to  what  it 
works  in  :  he  must  grow  or  keep  narrow, 
coarse,  unsensitive,  sympathizing  with  his 
surroundings  and  fairly  content  with 
them,  because  he  feels  no  need  of  any- 
thing higher.  If  he  does  not,  he  will 
have  the  wretched  fate  of  the  elephant 
in  the  fable  ;  he  will  be  "  between  spe- 
cies "  ;  his  life  will  be  that  bitterest  of 
torments,  one  of  aspirations  above  his 
possible  attainments,  futile  through  lack 
of  leisure  and  means  and  fit  society. 
Does  any  one  dare  say  that  society  is 
bettered  by  increase  of  ignorance,  narrow- 
ness, coarseness,  and  blunt  senses,  or  of 
souls  torn  by  hopeless  ambition  —  that  the 
very  aim  and  end  of  progress  is  not  to 
lessen  the  proportion  of  these  in  the 
world?  Of  course  no  one  does  say  so 
in  terms  ;  but  those  who  would  shut  away 
the  children  of  hand -workers  from 
higher  fields  mean  that  or  mean  nothing. 
Brain-work  is  to  be  a  preserve  for  the 
breed  of  those  now  in  the  field  ;  the  cap- 
tains of  the  future  are  to  be  chosen  only 
from  the  royal  line  of  the  captains  of  the 
present,  like  the  Aryan  kingship.  We  are 
to  make  a  new  aristocracy  by  stopping  the 
flux  of  the  world  just  where  it  is ;  there 
are  to  be  two  great  hereditary  castes,  of 
the  head  and  of  the  hands. 

Am  I  snobbishly  besmirching  American 
workmen,  and  asserting  that  all  the  vir- 
tues go  with  office  stools  and  dress  suits 
and  college  courses,  and  that  neither  in- 
tellect nor  character  nor  greatness  of  soul 
can  abide  in  workshops  ?  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  have  been  a  manual  laborer  my- 
self, and  am  anything  but  ashamed  of  it. 
I  appreciate  and  sympathize  with  them 
and  their  work,  and  hold  that  the  aim  of 


material  progress  is  to  enable  as  many  as 
possible  of  them  to  get  out  of  the  hard 
kinds  of  it  if  they  have  brains  enough, 
I  have  been  saying  only  what  the  best  of 
them  will  agree  with. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  when  an 
artisan's  physical  strength  begins  to  go 
his  living  usually  goes  with  it,  and  he  has 
to  look  forward  to  a  more  or  less  depen- 
dent and  pauperized  old  age  ;  whereas,  a 
man  whose  brains  furnish  his  bread  com- 
monly grows  more  and  more  valuable  with 
age,  and  rarely  has  to  fear  serious  poverty. 
If  hand  and  brain  have  to  co-operate,  the 
manual  part  is  usually  so  light  that  one 
can  work  close  up  to  the  last ;  and  the 
chance  of  being  thrown  out  of  a  clerkship, 
or  unable  to  get  one,  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  being  crippled  for  a  workman  by 
accident  or  rheumatism  or  failing  eye- 
sight or  general  infirmity. 

As  to  the  professions  and  the  avenues 
to  business  being  worse  crowded  than  the 
trades,  I  deny  the  fact.  Instead  of  taking 
our  views  wholly  from  the  business  and 
professional  classes,  who  almost  alone 
have  the  ear  of  the  public,  let  us  take  the 
equally  valid  judgment  of  the  artisans. 
Ask  a  hundred  workmen  at  random  from 
each  of  the  considerable  trades  of  the 
country  what  ails  the  trade  :  without  ex- 
ception they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  flood  of  raw  boys  and  half 
made  "jours,"  who  can  pick  up  enough 
of  it  by  a  few  years'  "  knocking  around  'r 
to  keep  the  skilled  workmen's  market 
scanty  and  their  pay  low,  and  that  the 
terms  of  entrance  ought  to  be  made 
much  harder.  What  do  the  incessant 
attempts  to  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices mean,  if  the  trades  are  of  infinite 
elasticity?  Every  man  who  uses  his  eyes 
and  brains  knows  they  are  not.  Both 
professions  and  trades,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  business  in  the  world,  are  over- 
crowded in  one  sense  ;  that  is,  the  rank 
and  file  consist  of  men  who  have  not 
force  or  skill  enough  to  make  more  than 
a  bare  living,  and  would  make  no  more 
in  any  other  branch.  Their  work  is  ill- 
paid  and  precarious  because  they  have 
no  special  capacity ;  because  the  mass  of 
ordinary  human  nature  is  very  ordinary, 
and  whether  you  put  it  to  a  trade  or  a 
profession  will  not  make  much  headway. 
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You  cannot  make  a  first-rate  man  out  of 
a  third-rate  boy  by  teaching  him  to  use 
a  plane  or  a  soldering-iron  instead  of  a 
pen  or  a  tourniquet.  No  more  ridiculous 
whimsy  was  ever  ventilated  than  the  very 
common  one,  that  all  the  lawyers  and 
doctors  without  business,  and  all  the 
shabby  clerks  keeping  books  for  retail 
traders  at  four  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
would  have  been  first-rate  coopers  or 
gunsmiths,  fat  and  happy.  Most  of  them 
would  have  been  struggling,  anxious,  worn- 
out,  third-rate  laborers,  looking  wistfully 
for  a  little  lightening  of  the  iron  pressure 
always  upon  them.  Mechanical  skill  is 
no  more  plentiful  than  intellectual  force ; 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  less  so.  A 
41  natural  machinist "  is  no  commoner 
than  a  born  artist ;  "  handless  "  men  are 
just  as  common  as  blockheads ;  and  the 
percentage  of  workmen  who  can  ever 
learn  to  sharpen  tools  nicely  —  a  crucial 
test  —  is  curiously  small.  There  is  fully 
as  much  chance  of  a  boy  not  having 
manual  skill  enough  to  make  a  capable 
artisan  as  of  his  not  having  brains  enough 
to  make  a  good  physican  or  lawyer  or 
man  of  business.  How  can  you  know  a 
boy's  powers  in  either  direction  —  a  few 
unmistakable  geniuses  apart  —  save  by 
the  crucible  of  experience?  As  things 
are  now,  it  is  very  much  of  a  lottery. 
Throw  for  throw,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
a  plumber  who  cannot  make  a  decent 
joint,  or  a  barber  who  cannot  keep  his 
razors  sharp,  as  a  lawyer  without  head 
enough  for  a  country  justice,  or  a  clerk 
who  will  never  rise  above  a  petty  clerk- 
ship. 

And  lastly,  a  fine  life  or  an  intellectual 
life,  the  privilege  of  cultivated  society, 
and  the  companionship  of  strong  minds, 
are  blessings  to  be  keenly  coveted,  and 
the  lack  of  them  is  a  misfortune.  What 
words  are  severe  enough  for  the  cant 
that  ignores  this?  If  those  born  with  a 
4t  pull "  on  fate  have  always  made  it  a 
basis  of  action,  in  what  respect  is  it 
"  snobbery,"  or  anything  but  plain  com- 
mon-sense, for  the  vessels  born  to  dishonor 
to  follow  their  lead?  The  assumption 
that  what  is  good  sense  in  the  capitalist  is 
snobbery  in  the  artisan  is  itself  the  gross- 
est of  snobbery.  If  the  impulse  is  wrong 
for  either  class,  then  the  Creator  has  made 


the  world  all  wrong,  and  its  entire  move- 
ment, since  the  palaeolithic  period,  has 
been  in  the  wrong  direction ;  for  that 
movement  has  been  toward  increasing 
the  number  and  improving  the  quality 
of  such  higher  lives.  Even  if  an  artisan 
makes  as  much  money  as  a  professional 
man,  he  doesn't  lead  the  same  life  or 
get  the  same  society  or  share  the  same 
intellectual  advantages.  The  "  dignity 
of  labor  "  is  often  a  silly  phrase.  There 
is  no  special  dignity  in  merely  doing 
what  you  must ;  and,  if  you  cannot  lead 
the  life  or  get  the  company  you  want, 
your  own  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  your 
occupation  does  not  help  matters  in  the 
least.  It  is  others'  opinion  of  it  that 
decides  your  fate.  Social  position  is 
coveted  by  millionnaire  and  laborer  alike, 
because  social  position  means  fifty  other 
good  things  ;  it  is  not  a  thing  in  itself, 
but  within  certain  broad  lines  a  definition 
of  your  company  and  your  clothes,  your 
manners  and  your  life.  By  "  social  posi- 
tion," I  do  not  mean  actual  sharing  in 
the  formal  life  of  "  society "  \  I  mean, 
and  workmen  mean,  a  station  and  breed- 
ing which  will  enable  one  to  share,  if  he 
likes,  and  time  or  money  permits,  not 
one  which  of  itself  shuts  him  out.  The 
artisan  is  not  a  snob  for  wanting  this  for 
his  boys  any  more  than  the  rich  man  is ; 
he  would  be  a  fool  or  a  brute  if  he  did 
not  want  it. 

If  the  professions  are  overcrowded 
so  that  the  ranks  make  poor  pay,  they 
are  certainly  not  overcrowded  with 
genuises ;  it  must  be  with  mediocrities 
and  fools.  Fools  stand  in  nobody's 
way;  and  "evens  for  evens,"  the  poor 
man's  mediocre  boy  will  outrun  the  rich 
man's,  because  he  will  expect  less  and 
work  harder.  The  advice  of  those  who 
have  already  crowded  in,  that  the  jam  is 
so  great  that  the  common  crowd  had 
better  try  the  door  below,  deserves  no 
hearing,  and  gets  none.  The  poor  man 
says  inwardly  to  his  disinterested  advisers, 
"  If  the  '  genteel  employments  '  and  the 
professions  are  not  the  best  ones,  why  do 
you  always  put  your  own  boys  into  them, 
and  them  alone  ?  If  they  are,  why  should 
my  boy  gnaw  crusts  forever,  while  yours 
reach  for  the  plums?"  The  instinct  of 
society  is  a  pretty  safe  guide  to  the  inter- 
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ests  of  society.  The  "  snobbery,"  which 
pushes  rich  and  poor  boys  alike  into 
the  "genteel  employments,"  is  only  the 
practical  aspect  of  that  upward  aspiration 

—  the  admiration  for  mind  and  for  beauty, 
and  the  reaching  toward  them  —  which 
has  lifted  the  race  from  savagery. 

And  now  I  shall  be  asked  the  goal  of 
this  onslaught.  The  question  is  a  fair 
one ;  for  nobody  has  a  right  to  waste  the 
public  time  with  aimless  scolding.  Do  I 
mean  to  advise  everybody  to  shun  trades, 
and  still  further  increase  the  length  of  the 
"vacancy  lists,"  with  which  every  bank 
and  insurance  office  is  well  supplied,  or 
multiply  starveling  clergyman  and  unem- 
ployed doctors  and  lawyers,  and  clerks 
with  the  habits  and  needs  of  gentlemen 
and  the  income  of  mill  hands  ?  I  do  not ; 
though  there  is  just  as  much  sense  in  that 
as  in  multiplying  clumsy  workmen  to  rear 
stinted  families  and  swell  socialistic  mobs. 
I  believe  in  doing  neither  if  it  can  be 
helped.  Each  to  his  own,  if  you  can 
find  out  beforehand  what  that  is ;  if  you 
cannot,  if  success  or  failure  in  anything 
is  blind  chance,  then  give  the  man  what 
promises  the  richest  rewards  for  success, 
and  the  richest  compensations  for  failure 

—  give  him,  as  far  as  possible,  what  those 
who  can  choose  freely  choose  for  their 
own.  I  believe  in  putting  to  trades  those 
who  belong  in  trades,  certainly ;  but  it  is 
just  as  absurd  to  make  a  boy  a  machinist 
when  he  can't  be  taught  to  make  a  cur- 
tain spring  work  and  is  a  born  book- 
worm (and  this  one  is  as  likely  to  be 
born  in  a  mechanic's  house  as  in  a 
banker's),  as  to  put  him  through  a  law 
school  when  nature  obviously  meant  him 
for  a  brakeman.  It  is  far  more  absurd  ; 
for  one  is  stunting  a  good  mind,  and  the 
other  is  improving  a  poor  one.  If  a  boy 
has  brains,  but  no  hands,  a  trade  is  no 
place  for  him  ;  if  he  has  neither,  it  makes 
little  difference  where  he  is  put ;  but  he 
might  as  well  exist  in  good  company  as 
in  poor ;  if  he  has  the  average  of  both, 
the  better  chance  you  give  him,  the  higher 
he  will  rise,  and  the  better  it  will  be 
both  for  him  and  the  world  ;  if  he  is  dull 
at  books,  but  ingenious,  of  course  he 
should  have  a  trade,  not  because  "  the 
masses"  ought  to  do  anything  with  their 
boys   "in  general,"   but   because  that  is 


this  boy's  place.  There  are  no  boys  "  in 
general  "  ;  every  possible  boy  is  a  variant 
of  one  of  these  four  classes,  and  his  case 
has  no  connection  with  that  of  any  other 
boy,  nor  his  father's  duty  with  that  of  any 
other  man.  Only  in  one  of  the  four  cases 
is  there  a  clear  duty  to  give  the  boy  a 
handicraft ;  and  even  in  that,  the  thing 
to  be  desired  is  very  different  from  the 
one  meant  by  most  of  the  advisers. 

For  what  I  wish  chiefly  to  urge  is,  that 
instead  of  berating  "  the  masses "  for 
claiming  their  children's  share  of  the 
good  things  of  the  world,  the  leaders  and 
men  of  means  should  put  their  energies 
into  multiplying,  improving,  and  enrich- 
ing the  one  great  agency  for  raising 
trades  to  the  level  of  professions  and  re- 
moving the  worst  objections  to  them, — 
the  technological  schools.  They  are  the 
noblest  boon  to  American  society  next  to 
the  old  public  school,  the  highest  hope 
of  our  industrial  future,  and  a  potent 
agency  for  our  social  future.  They  make 
it  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  a  boy  out 
of  handicrafts  in  order  to  secure  him  an 
intellectual  life  and  desirable  society. 
The  old  private  apprenticeship  system  is 
dead,  and  cannot  be  revived ;  and  in  its 
best  days  it  was  never  what  the  idealizing 
fancy  of  writers  portrays  it.  It  wasted  a 
great  deal  of  the  apprentice's  time,  for 
fear  he  would  learn  too  fast  and  run  away 
from  ill-paid  service  before  his  time  was 
up.  But  it  was  almost  flawless  beside  the 
present  condition  in  America,  where  an 
employer  simply  cannot  afford  to  teach  a 
boy  anything,  and  practically  no  artisan  is 
ever  thoroughly  trained  at  all.  There  is 
no  legal  hold  on  an  apprentice,  who  must 
be  paid  journeyman's  wages  or  lost  as 
soon  as  he  has  picked  up  the  rudiments 
and  a  trifle  of  dexterity  ;  therefore  time 
spent  in  training  him  could  not  be  paid 
for  out  of  his  expert  work,  and  the  only 
way  to  make  money  by  him  is  to  teach 
him  some  simple,  special  process  and 
keep  him  at  work  in  it.  To  ask  a  man  to 
put  his  boy  to  a  trade  under  conditions 
like  these,  if  he  can  help  himself,  is  folly 
and  wrong-headedness  ;  he  will  only  do  it 
if  he  must,  or  if  he  knows  no  better.  If 
the  boy's  aptitude  is  for  mechanics,  he 
ought  to  have  the  rich,  broad  training  of 
the  new  school,  which  takes  the  place  of 
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the  apprenticeship  system  on  a  far 
higher  and  grander  —  and  of  course 
costlier  —  scale,  not  only  in  handicrafts 
proper,  but  in  other  branches  of  applied 
science. 

These,  unluckily,  cannot  give  every 
boy  a  chance  to  fit  for  being  an  industrial 
leader ;  nor  do  I  pretend  that  most  of 
them  could  become  so  anyway  ;  most  peo- 
ple, as  I  have  said,  belong  to  the  rank 
and  file  by  nature.  But  it  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  one  who  realizes  the 
sharpest  need  of  modern  society,  the  sore 
dearth  of  skilled  labor,  the  utter  unfitness 
of  present  methods  to  produce  it,  and  the 


consequent  driving  away  of  the  best  talent 
from  it,  to  extend  such  benefits  as  widely 
as  possible.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will 
profitably  displace  the  ordinary  college 
course  in  many  cases,  where  a  youth 
shows  more  fitness  for  some  branch  of 
productive  industry  than  for  ordinary 
professional  life.  It  gives  him  the  full 
advantage  of  a  trade  without  the  evils  and 
drawbacks ;  the  ability  to  become  a  mas- 
ter-workman without  being  subjected 
to  a  process  which,  like  concaving  a  razor, 
may  improve  him  or  may  spoil  him ;  the 
mastery,  in  fact,  of  a  trade  and  a  profes- 
sion at  once. 


YE   ROMANCE   OF   CASCO    BAY. 

By  Herbert  M.  Sylvester. 
III. 

A    WAYSIDE    INN. 


IS  there  anything  more  abounding  in 
restfulness  and  content,  more  indi- 
vidually charming  or  attractive,  than  a 
country  house  grown  old  so  gracefully 
that  the  days  when  it  was  young  have 
been  forgotten?  Its  sober-going  disre- 
gard of  the  new-fangled  notions  that  get 
into  the  roofs  —  heads,  I  should  say,  per- 
haps, —  of  the  more  modern  house  family, 
with  their  Queen  Anne  delusions,  their 
gingerbread  decorations,  their  exaggera- 
tions and  neuralgic  affectations  of  style, 
is  delightful.  Is  there  a  surer  panacea 
for  overworked  humanity  than  one  of 
these  quiet,  old-fashioned,  unpretentious 
domiciles,  such  as  one  finds  nestling 
under  the  patriarchical  elms  along 
some  secluded  country  by-way  or  the 
banks  of  some  slow- flowing  river  with  its 
perspective  of  meadows  and  sloping 
farms  and  blue  hills,  or  buried  deep  in 
the  afternoon  shadows  of  some  New 
Hampshire  valley — houses  whose  recom- 
mendations are  never  called  for ;  whose 
simple  comforts  are  proverbial  —  com- 
forts that  peep  from  the  corners  of  one 


cosey  room  and  another,  upstairs,  down- 
stairs, in  the  big  kitchen,  even,  haunted 
here  and  there  by  quaint,  time-stained 
furniture  of  the  century-old  pattern; 
whose  reputations  are  founded  upon  a 
good  old  age ;  and  whose  broad  roofs 
and  stately  dignity  are  the  certificates  of 
an  eminent  respectability? 

Looks  tell  in  houses  as  in  men.  Faces 
have  their  attractions ;  so  have  shadowy 
eaves  and  sloping  roofs  and  big-topped 
chimneys.  Sometimes  they  give  the 
houses  they  shelter  a  bad  repute,  that  is 
fostered  by  stories  of  spooks  and  legends 
of  unsavory  doings  at  untimely  hours. 
What  surly,  glowering  visages  are  such, 
that  look  out  upon  untidy  front  yards, 
owning  perhaps  a  single  lonely  clump  of 
lilac  bushes  with  pinched,  appealing  look 
akin  to  what  one  sees  in  the  face  of  a 
mendicant,  and,  with  the  dilapidated 
fence  that  hedges  in  an  unkempt,  flower- 
less  enclosure,  arousing  swift  feelings  of 
commiseration,  —  that  kind  of  pity  which 
is  better  kept  to  one's  self,  and  which 
hastens  one's  footsteps  down  the  road  in 
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self-defence  ! 

presence  of  even 

lilacs 

ness, 

rugged    encouragement 


More  often  than  not,  the 
this  solitary  clump  of 
is  lacking,   with  its  hint  of  fresh- 
its    kindliness    of    suggestion    and 
as    if   Nature, 


after  so  long  a  period  of  doubting  hesi- 


were  always  to  be  seen  through  such  a 
patched-up  medium.  But,  then,  some 
people  get  used  to  their  places  so  easily ; 
I  query  whether  it  is  because  they  expect 
so  little  in  life  and  so  accept  what  comes 
to  them  with  a  sort  of  querulous  resigna- 
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tancy  and  delay  about  the  time  of  her 
going,  had  excused  herself  from  such  ill- 
mannered  company,  that  did  nothing  all 
day  long  but  leer  at  her  with  eyes  stuffed 
with  a  motley  array  of  rags,  or  patched 
here  and  there  with  an  expressionless 
bit  of  shingle,  for  the  want  of  a  few  cents- 
worth  of  glass  and  putty  and  some  slight 
exertion,  —  waymarks  common  to  coun- 
try highways  that  lead  not  unlikely  to 
some  place  known  in  the  region  as  Pov- 
erty Corner.  I  remember  once  passing 
through  a  country  hamlet,  which  was  bet- 
ter known  as  Hard-scrabble  than  by  the 
name  of  the  big  town  that  taxed  its 
sandy  farmlands  and  assessed  its  polls, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  house  in  the 
place  that  had  not  a  piece  of  pine  shin- 
gle, or  a  bit  of  old  quilt,  or  the  crown  of 
a  castaway  hat,  where  a  pane  of  glass 
should  have  been.  It  struck  me  as  some- 
thing  very     discouraging    if    the    world 


tion,  or  expect  notnmg  at  all  more  than 
a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  I  suspect 
that  these  people  and  the  houses  that 
lend  them  shelter  and  an  ill-looking  cer- 
tificate of  character  are  the  natural  irri- 
tants which  humanity  needs  ;  for  a  slov- 
enly poverty  is  a  misfortune  that  carries 
its  own  quality  of  repulsiveness,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  quality  of  the  bondage 
which  it  imposes  upon  the  body  and  soul 
of  its  unfortunates.  One  is  likely  to 
keep  out  of  the  company  of  such,  as  he 
would  avoid  a  nest  of  cockles. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  total  depravity 
of  the  human  race.  There  is  a  taint  of 
meanness  hugging  the  shadow  of  such  a 
belief;  like  some  other  things  that  have 
been  preached  for  years,  the  more  it  is 
preached,  the  less  people  believe  in  it, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature 
and  men's  truer  instincts.  The  heart 
speaks  louder  than  the  book,  and  repels 
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the  doctrine  that  would  absolve  the  few 
and  leave  the  many  in  the  outer  courts 
of  the  Hereafter.  One  likes  to  believe 
in  his  neighbor  ;  but  with  the  ghost  of 
Total  Depravity  at  his  elbow,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do. 
With  old  houses  it 
is  the  same.    I  like 


to  believe  all  houses 
as  good  as  they  look ; 
and  I  rarely  get  dis- 
appointed upon  closer 
acquaintance. 

Like  all  old  roads,  this  artery  of  travel 
into  the  inland,  from  which  the  little 
hamlet  of  Stroudwater  draws  its  nourish- 
ment, holds,  many  a  surprise  for  the  way- 
farer who  follows  its  narrow  trend  for  the 
first  time.  From  the  top  of  Stroudwater 
Hill  one  sees  a  group  of  stately  elms ; 
and  within  the  gray  shadows  of  their 
shapely  domes,  doubly  conspicuous  from 
their  height  and  massive  proportions  and 
their  isolation  in  the  midst  of  the  rolling 
farmlands,  a  cluster  of  dark  roofs  of  an- 
cient aspect,  that  have  upheld  the  honor 
of  their  builder  these  hundred  years  and 
more.  This  place  was  known  as  Broad's 
Tavern  over  a  century  ago,  —  one  of  the 
famous  hostelries  along  the  ancient  coach 
road  to  Boston,  past  which  the  lumbering 
coaches  went  on  their  way  to  or  from  old 
Falmouth  town  twice  a  week,  and  which 
was  something  remarkable  in  the  way  of 
travelling  accommodations  for  those  times, 
considering  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
roads,  that  gave  the  traveller  a  shaking- 
up  that  lasted  him  several  days.  To  be 
exact,  this  superior  service  dates  from 
1760,  before  which  time  the  mails  were 
very  irregular,  mail  matter  not  being 
despatched  until  enough  had  accumulated 
to  pay  the  carrier,  who  came  and  went 
with  it  on  foot,  carrying  the  mail-bag  on 
his  back.     After  a  time,  horses  and  the 


more  convenient  saddle-bags  were  used  ; 
but  the  mail  came  and  went  as  leisurely 
as  ever.  A  schedule  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture was  a  thing  unthought  of.  A 
case  in  point  is  an  anecdote  told  by 
Willis,  of  a  Falmouth  gentleman  who  by 
stress  of  business  was  obliged  to  make 
the  trip  to  Boston,  —  no  mean  undertak- 
ing then,— and  who  had  waited  sev- 
eral days  for  his  mail,  but  the  mail- 
carrier  did  not  come.  Impatient  to 
be  off,  the  gentleman  began  his 
journey,  and  met  Barnard,  the  car- 
rier, in  Saco  woods,  where  the  mail 
was  deliberately  opened  by  the  road- 
side and  the  wished-for  communica- 
tion delivered.  Barnard's  honesty 
must  have  been  of  the  proverbial 
"  Downeast "  sort. 

The  deep  ruts  that  once  turned 
into  the  ample  tavern-yard  are  gone, 
but  not  so  the  big  sign  that  swung 
to  and  fro  in  the  shadow  of  the  big 
elm  across  the  road  by  the  barns.  The 
only  suggestion  of  the  former  is  a  narrow 
footpath  made  by  the  house  folk  in  their 
commonplace  goings  and  comings ;  while 
the  gray,  weather-stained  post,  with  its 
ancient  black  sign,  the  lettering  faded  to 
illegibility,  leans  out  over  the  highway  to 
still  remind  the  traveller  of  its  ancient  oc- 
cupation, —  as  lonely  and  neglected  now 


as  it  is  barren  of  its  old-time  importance. 
I  do  not  imagine  that  the  old  Broad 
Tavern  was  so  much  different  from  that 
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famous  wayside    inn,  the  firelit  windows 
of  which  flashed  their  red  flame, 

"  One  Autumn  night  in  Sudbury  town, 
Across  the  meadows  bare  and  brown;  " 

for  it  is  of  the  same  kith  and  kin. 

"  As  ancient  is  this  hostelry 
As  any  in  the  land  may  be, 
Built  in  the  old  Colonial  clay, 
When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 
With  ampler  hospitality." 

Better  still,  as  I  turn  into  the  spacious 
yard,  under  the  great  elms  that  from  the 
hilltop  looked  so  much  like  a  great  green 
dome,  I  see  an  old  estate  with  hardly  a 


that  would  turn  the  head  of  any  bric-a- 
brac  hunter. 

This  was  comparatively  a  new  country 
when  Thaddeus  Broad  came  hither,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  to  build  his  cabin 
and,  with  his  goodwife  Lucy,  settle  down 
beside  the  old  trail,  which  was  soon  to 
be  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the 
more  important  settlements  of  three 
states.  All  of  the  worldly  chattels  of 
the  elder  landlord  of  the  Stroudwater 
inn  coming  hither  from  the  older  and 
more  populous  Massachusetts  colony 
were  carried  in  an  ample  handkerchief. 


The  Old   Squirrel    Box. 


single  sign  of  decay  about  it,  unless  it  be 
the  sagging  ridge-poles  of  the  horse- 
sheds,  that  extend  down  the  road  from 
the  barns  that  stand  as  staunch  as  though 
a  hundred  winters  had  not  hurled  their 
sleet  and  drifting  snows  and  January 
rains  against  their  moss-patched  gables. 
There  are  no 

"  Weather-stains  upon  the  wall, 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 
And  creaking  and  uneven  floors," 

in  this  old  tavern,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
best-preserved  houses  hereabout ;  and 
when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  all 
there  was  to  see  about  the  old  place,  it 
possessed   a"  store   of    antiquated    things 


Here,  at  the  edge  of  Stroudwater,  he  be- 
gan a  humble  enough  career,  with  his 
saw,  broadaxe  and  hammer,  to  get  to- 
gether a  shelter  which  the  wayfarer  of 
those  days  was  willing  to  accept  when 
overtaken  on  his  journey  by  the  nightfall 
or  the  tough  storms  that  swept  inland 
from  the  sea,  scouring  the  sand-dunes 
and  marshes.  This  entertainment  grew 
to  be  a  custom.  The  little  house  on  the 
Stroudwater  road  was  enlarged  into  a 
commodious  tavern.  Big  barns  were 
built,  and  new  lands  were  cleared  for 
grass  and  grain  with  which  to  fill  them. 
A  sign  was  swung  to  the  winds  and  the 
criticism  of  the  traveller. 
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The  Old    Bridge. 

• 

One  can  see  a  bit  of  the  old  black 
sign,  once  ambitious  enough,  at  the  old 
place.  I  found  it  in  the  Broad  tool- 
house,  along  with  the  last  one  that  swung 
from  the  Broad  gable.  On  one  side  of 
this  old  relic  was  a  painting  of  the  frigate 
Constitution  under  way  with  all  sails  set. 
On  the  reverse  were  depicted  a  Conti- 
nental soldier  and  a  red-coat  in  belli- 
gerent attitude.  Appropriate  and  patri- 
otic mottoes  might  be  read  on  either  side 
of  the  old  sign ;  while  across  the  lower 
panel  was  printed  the  name  of  the  tavern- 
keeper  and  the  date  of  the  tavern  "  house- 
warming." 

In  1834,  the  son  Silas  replaced  this 
ancient  and  much  shattered 
symbol  of  his  father's  hospi- 
tality with  one  which  resem- 
bled a  huge  bunch  of  grapes 
painted  a  bright  yellow  against 
a  wooden  background  of  vine- 
leaf  deftly  carved  at  the  edge. 
This  hung  from  a  huge  wooden 
hand  until  long  after  the  rail- 
road was  opened  eastward  from 
Portsmouth  to  Portland,  which 
soon  perceptibly  affected  the 
travel  over  the  old  Boston  road 
and  likewise  the  revenue  of 
the   Broad  hostelry. 

For  years  Silas   Broad  kept 
open    house,    and    with    him 
passed  away  the   routine  of   tavern-keep- 
ing, but  not  the   flavor  of  olden  romance 
that   was  peculiarly   appurtenant   to    the 


Broad  acres  and  savory  chim- 
ney smokes,  nor  the  legend  of 
its  hospitality  —  which  hospi- 
tality indeed  is  to  this  day 
graciously  dispensed  in  private 
life,  under  the  same  old  roof- 
tree,  by  the  last  of  the  line, 
Miss  Almira  Ann  Broad,  whose 
horizon -line  of  Stroudwater 
woods  does  not  by  any  means 
mark  the  boundary  of  her  in- 
fluence and  philanthropy. 

The  Broads  were  a  hardy 

and  toil-toughened  race.  Lucy, 

the  first  hostess  of  the  famous 

Broads,    died   at  the    age  of 

one    hundred    and    five,   and 

the  present  dweller  at  the  old 

inn,     at    the     ripe     age     of 

seventy-one,  possesses  the  freshness  and 

vivacity  and  ruddy  health  of  a  woman  in 

the  prime  of  life. 

Standing  on  the  broad  flag  of  granite 
that  held  the  approach  to  the  gabled 
porch,  apparently  the  nowadays  entrance 
to  the  big  house,  I  grasped  the  black 
iron  knocker ;  and  a  strange  metallic 
crash  of  sound  went  clattering  down  the 
hall  within,  up  the  front  "stairs,  and 
through  the  house,  out  into  the  great 
kitchen,  to  tell  with  hollow  voice  its 
message.  A  feeling  of  almost  remorse 
stole  over  me  at  this  cold-blooded  inva- 
sion of  what  seemed  a  sacred  precinct, 
for  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  people  who 


Bradley   Parsonage. 

lived  here,  the  direct  descendants  of  old 
Colonel  Broad,  who  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  resent  such  flagrant  curiosity. 
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But  no  one  answering,  I  sent  the  echoes 
of  the  huge  knocker  flying  through  the 
house  a  second  time.  The  door  opening 
just  a  bit,  I  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  pair 
of  mild  brown  eyes,  with  just  a  hint  of 
doubt  about  them,  peeping  out  between 
its  narrow  edge  and  the  stout  pine  lintel. 
Satisfied  with  this  preliminary  survey,  a 
sweet-faced  woman  with  white  kerchief 
pinned  about  her  shapely  shoulders,  her 
hair  with  just  a  hint  of  silver  in  it,  combed 
straight  back,  without  a  single  artificial 
touch  or  garnishment  to  mar  its  simple 
beauty,  stood  within  its  shadow. 

"  I  called  to  see  the  house  ! "  I  said. 

"Will  you  walk  in,  sir?"  was  the  gra- 
cious response. 

Over  the  charmed  threshold,  down  the 
long  hall,  into  the  old-fashioned  sitting- 
room.  One  side  of  it  mostly  of  glass 
looks  out  over  a  green  slope  of  mowing- 
land  extending  down  to  the  woods  that 
partly  hide  the  blue  waters  of  the  creek. 
I  sit  in  the  big  rocker  that  was  the  favor- 
ite a  century  ago,  with  a  sense  of  restful- 
ness  that  makes  the  chat  of  old  times 
and  the  old  house  delightful  enough.  A 
bright  fire  of  seasoned  birch  is  blazing 
upon  the  wide  hearth  that  has  burned 
out  many  crackling  back-logs,  and  upon 
whose  glowing  coals  many  a  mug  of  flip 
has  set  "  a-simmering "  to  serve  its  turn 
with  the  travellers  and  wags  who  sought 
the  hospitality  of  the  old  tavern.  Incon- 
gruous as  the  fire  may  seem,  with  the 
roof- tree  overshadowed  by  the  green 
tops  of  the  elms,  it  was  cheerful  on  this 
morning  early  in  June,  for  the  days  pre- 
ceding had  been  days  of  cold  rain,  leav- 
ing a  feeling  of  dampness  and  chill  about 
the  old  house,  for  all  the  summer  sun  was 
shining  so  brilliantly  upon  the  fields  and 
woods.  It  added  to  the  pleasure  to  see 
the  old  hearth  made  young  again  in  its 
glory  of  leaping  flame. 

It  was  here  in  these  rooms  that  the  elite 
of  old-fashioned  and  aristocratic  Fal- 
mouth were  entertained  by  their  jolly 
landlord,  whose  two  hundred  avoirdupois 
and  ruddy  face  gave  ample  proof  of  good 
cheer  ;  and  the  long  hall  that  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  house  was  the  scene  of 
many  a  hilarious  festivity,  where  now,  on 
either  side,  are  bits  of  real  old-fashioned 
mahogany,  the  straight-backed  chair  with 


curiously  woven  bottom  of  greenish  rushes, 
a  cunningly  carved  escritoire  with  brightly 
polished  brass  candelabra,  and  shining 
table-top,  each  one  of  which  has  a  history 
of  its  own.  This  desk  belonged  to  Judge 
Mellen  and  that  other  thing  to  some 
other  distinguished  person,  making  them 
enviable  possessions  in  these  days  of 
swift  fortunes  and  swift  social  elevation. 

It  was  a  great  place  for  winter  dancing 
parties  from  town,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  beautiful  picture  of  an 
evening  at  Sudbury  Inn,  having  its  coun- 
terpart at  this  ancient  ruin  at  Stroud- 
water  —  when, 

"  Round  this  old-fashioned,  quaint  abode, 
Deep  silence  reigned,  save  when  a  gust 
Went  rushing  down  the  country  road, 
And  skeletons  of  leaves,  and  dust, 
A  moment  quickened  by  its  breath, 
Shuddered  and  danced  their  dance  of  death, 
And  through  the  ancient  oaks  o'erhead 
Mysterious  voices  moaned  and  fled." 

In  this  crackling  birchen  flame,  I  see 
the  gay  town-folk  who  have  come  out 
here  for  a  good  time,  in  their  smart  cos- 
tumes, their  hair  white  with  powder,  and 
their  cheeks  be-rouged  and  be-patched ; 
the  gentlemen  not  a  whit  the  less  stylishly 
gotten  up,  with  their  long  queues  done 
up  in  ribbons,  their  silk  hose  and  velvet 
breeches,  their  embroidered  waistcoats 
and  dainty  laces,  their  silver  or  gold 
knee-buckles  and  pumps,  waiting  for  some 
tardy  exquisite  who  is  looked  upon  as  the 
leader  of  this  jolly  set,  or  it  may  be  the 
fiddler  who  is  belated,  —  for  a  dance  is 
nothing  without  a  fiddle  and  an  old- 
fashioned  fiddler  to  fiddle  it. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  the  festivity 
to  begin.  There  is  a  hush  in  this  youth- 
ful hilarity  that  is  merged  in  the  bustle 
incident  to  the  more  immediate  prepara- 
tions for  a  stately  minuet  or  a  more  rol- 
licking measure  still.  Over  all  there 
sounded 

"  The  music  of  a  violin. 

The  firelight,  shedding  over  all 

The  splendor  of  its  ruddy  glow, 

Filled  the  whole  parlor  large  and  low; 

It  gleamed  on  wainscot  and  on  wall,"  — 

and  rivalling  the  flickering  of  the  home- 
made "  tallow-dip,"  it  shone  into  the 
faces  of  fair  women,  only  to  find  a  rival 
warmth  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  their  cheeks. 
It  was  a  dissipation  that  was  kept  up  into 
the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning,  if 
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the  chronicler  of  these  events  is  to  be 
believed,  —  and  much  to  the  scandal  of 
the  community ;  for  to  the  Orthodox 
mind  in  those  days,  dancing  was  a  lure 
of  the  fiend.  In  Provincial  Falmouth 
dancing  was  prohibited  by  law,  in  places 
of  "public  resort."  The  "quality"  in 
town  held  their  dances  at  Freeman's 
tavern,  an  old-time  hostelry  of  most  ex- 
cellent repute,  and  on  one  occasion,  as 
early  as  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution, 
the  dancers  were  indicted.  Among  them 
was  Theophilus  Bradbury,  who  afterwards 
became  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  with 
whom  the  celebrated  Theophilus  Parsons 
studied  in  after  years.  Bradbury  ap- 
peared for  the  respondents  with  the 
ingenious  defence  that  as  the  dancers 
had  hired  the  room  for  the  season,  it 
became  a  private  apartment  and  was  not 
a  place  of  "public  resort."  The  court 
sustained  the  counsel's  view  of  the  case, 
and  the  "  quality  "  danced  to  their  heart's 
content  ever  after. 

Sitting  here,  with  the  sound  of  the  fire- 
music  within,  and  the  whistle  of  the  robin 
in  the  orchard  trees  without,  my  hostess 
told  a  story  connected  with  the  inn,  of  a 
couple  of  not  over-hardened  gamesters 
and  their  experience  with  the  occupant  of 
the  Bradley  parsonage.  It  was  on  a  Sat- 
urday night.  In  this  selfsame  room  it 
may  have  been,  that  a  group  of  revellers, 
betwixt  their  hot  toddy,  their  card-play- 
ing and  their  wooing  of  the  fickle  god- 
dess, with  a  constantly  increasing  pile  of 
winnings  on  one  side  and  a  constantly 
lightening  purse  on  the  other,  grew  so 
oblivious  to  churchly  precept  that  the 
game  lasted  well  into  Sunday  morning. 
A  look  at  the  tall  clock  in  its  corner  in 
the  hall  told  them  what,  with  all  its  loud 
striking,  had  gone  unheeded,  that  mid- 
night had  come  and  gone,  —  a  revelation 
not  unmixed  with  twinges  of  conscience, 
that  caused  the  cards  at  once  to  disap- 
pear. With  an  extra  mug  of  flip  around, 
they  said  their  good-night. 

"  Alone  remained  the  drowsy  squire, 
To  rake  the  embers  of  the  lire, 
And  quench  the  waning  parlor  light; 
While  from  the  windows  here  and  there, 
The  scattered  lamps  a  moment  gleamed, 
And  the  illumined  hostel  seemed 
The  constellation  of  the  l>ear, 
Downward,  athwart  the  misty  air, 


Sinking  and  setting  toward  the  sun. 
Far  off,  the  village  clock  struck  one." 

Not  all  of  those  midnight  revellers  took 
their  candles  from  the  narrow  mantel  to 
light  them  to  bed  along  the  big  hall  and 
up  the  stairway.  Two  of  the  hilarious 
company,  wishing  their  sleepy  landlord  a 
good  night's  rest,  went  out  into  the  dark 
highway  that  crept  past  Parson  Bradley's. 
With  uncertain  steps  they  kept  the  faintly 
discernible  track,  down  the  hollow  and 
up  the  hill  between  the  inn  and  the  old 
gristmill  brook  that  went  down  to  the 
marsh  as  noisily  in  the  dark  as  in  broad 
daylight,  as  if  it  knew  the  way  so  well  it 
had  no  need  of  eyes, —  which  was  more 
than  could  be  said  of  the  two  scapegraces 
who  went  creeping  over  it  by  the  help  of 
the  sagging  handrail  of  its  old  bridge. 

The  nearer  they  came  to  the  parson- 
age, the  livelier  grew  their  consciences 
at  having  trespassed  upon  the  Lord's  time. 
After  a  brief  debate,  and  not  without  mis- 
giving, they  concluded  to  call  up  the  par- 
son and  divide  the  spoils  with  him,  think- 
ing that  by  turning  into  the  church 
treasury  a  part  of  their  ill-gotten  gains, 
partial  absolution  might  be  secured. 
They  plodded  along  through  the  dark  and 
over  the  hill  by  the  Tate  house,  past  its 
black  elms,  glancing  no  doubt  at  its 
gloomy  windows,  as  if  expecting  some  un- 
canny thing,  perhaps  some  old  woman's 
ghost,  might  be  there  to  cast  its  glower- 
ing eyes  upon  them, —  for  those  were 
times  when  uneasy  spirits  went  abroad 
o'nights.  They  kept  up  their  courage  by 
dint  of  loud  talk  and  an  occasional  pull 
at  the  black  bottle,  dreading  most  of  all 
the  parson's  scathing  rebuke,  which  would 
undoubtedly  greet  their  endeavor  to  make 
him  a  party  to  their  unchristian  practices. 
The  parson's  slender  wicket  rattled  loudly 
as  they  opened  it,  and  they  made  a 
furious  din  with  the  brazen  knocker  at 
the  door,  whereat  the  preacher,  noted  for 
his  dry  sayings,  his  keen  satire,  and  his 
eccentricities,  came  to  the  door  to  listen 
to  the  midnight  confession.  What  they 
said  is  not  recorded,  but  hardly  had  the 
old  man  received  the  silver,  when  he  as- 
tonished his  callers  by  his  mild  acquies- 
cence and  the  half-approving  inquiry  : 

"Well,  gentlemen,  why  did  you  not 
play  longer?" 
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Along  a  narrow  old-fashioned  mantel, 
so  high  up  that  I  could  no  more  than 
easily  reach  it  standing,  were  the  same 
old  candlesticks  arow  which  belonged  to 
the  earliest  days  of  this  inn,  and  which 
gleamed  as  kindly  and  looked  as  gay  as  if 
they  had  just  come  from  the  modern 
manufacturer  of  bric-a-brac  ;  only  there 
was  the  not  easily  describable  flavor  of 
antiquity  about  them  which  is  lacking  in 
the  modern  article. 

The  ancient   brass-mounted   andirons, 
the  fender  and  heavy  tongs,  and  the  long, 
slender-backed,  broad-bladed  shovel,  pol- 
ished   to    the     brilliancy    of  gold,    keep 
them   demure  company  about  the  broad 
fireplace  that  with  its  short  chunky  jambs 
speak  of  the  stout-heartedness  and  tough- 
ness of  things  in  general  when  its  virgin 
flues  were  first  aglow  with  flame.     What 
tales  these  quaint  appurtenances  of  this 
old   room  could  tell  with   its   medley  of 
experiences  of  home  life,  that  began  with 
the   hanging   of  its    stalwart    crane,    the 
dawning  of  its  child  life,  the   in-coming 
and  the  out-going  of  its  stranger  guests, 
its  episodes   of  roistering    entertainment 
and  its  midnight  revels.     What  a  store  of 
precious  secrets  are  held  within  the  heart 
of  its   old   roof-tree  of  pine ;   as  sound, 
every  timber  about  it,  as  when  with   big 
broadaxe   they  were    hewn    square,  and 
with  mallet  and  chisel  were  fitted  into  a 
perfect  roof-plate,  rafter  and  ridge-pole. 
A  square  house  goodly  in  proportions,  set 
upon    capacious    foundations,    with     two 
good  stories  above.       It  is  painted  white, 
with  cool-looking  green  blinds,  to  give  a 
pleasing  contrast ;  and  from  the  eaves  on 
the   side  toward  the  highway  its  sharply 
pitched  roof  runs  up  to  a  stout  ridge-pole 
with  its  single  stout  chimney  amidships, 
to  make  as  steep  a  descent   on   its  rear 
side,  keeping  on  down  over  its  ell,  shed- 
like, until   its  low  eaves   overshadow  the 
windows   of  the    ancient    kitchen.     East 
and  west  its  gables  look  with  the  highway. 
From  the  horse-sheds  eastward,  it  is  a  de- 
lightful vista  of   birchen  woods  over  the 
June  landscape  to  the   farthest   point  of 
the    horizon,    old  "  Black-strap,"  with   its 
wooden  monument,  a  relic  of  a  coast  sur- 
vey made   in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury.     Westward  from  the  hooded   door- 
way with  its  sidelights  of  green-glass,  one 


sees  the  sun  set  amid  the  orchard  tops, 
and  that  is  all. 

From  the  restful  entertainment  of  this 
old  room  and  its  smouldering  hearthfire, 
the  musical  speech  of  my  gentle  hostess 
in  her  suit  of  gray,  and  the  June  sunlight 
without,  with  the  west  wind  blowing 
through  the  orchard  and  into  the  open 
windows,  bringing  with  it  a  bar  or  two  of 
some  orchard  singer's  madrigal,  it  is  but 
a  step  to  the  quaint  staircase  with  its 
slender  handrail.  The  shadows  thicken 
as  the  garret  is  approached  with  its  single 
window  in  either  gable,  a  roomy,  un- 
finished interior,  rich  in  memorials  of  a 
time  and  a  people,  the  simplest  episodes 
of  whose  most  matter-of-fact  existence 
are  tinged  now  with  the  color  of  romance. 

This  old  garret  is  not  so  different  from 
one  I  knew  as  a  playground  on  wet  days 
at  the  home  farm  when  a  boy ;  and  I 
never  hear  the  rain  beating  on  the  roof  or 
tapping  with  its  wet  fingers  at  my  window- 
pane,  but  the  sloping  rafters  of  that  gar- 
ret come  to  mind.  I  look  again  out  on 
its  cobwebby  panes  upon  the  dripping 
woods  across  the  pastures,  while  all  the 
sky  between  is  gray  with  driving  mists, 
and  wind-blown  rain  flies  across  the  dark 
background  of  the  pines  in  slanting 
sheets  of  wet,  that  leave  the  tussocks  of 
kalmias  white  with  crystal  drops,  paint 
the  walls  and  fences  and  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  black  with  the  drenching,  and  drive 
the  birds  into  their  leafy  hiding-places. 
What  strange  things  one  finds  in  these 
garrets  of  old  houses,  with  their  stained 
pine  rafters  and  sloping  walls,  so  thickly 
hung  with  tapestry  from  the  loom  of  some 
vagrant  spider.  What  antique  furnishings 
are  these  that  fill  every  nook  with  a 
presence  that  inclines  one  to  silence  and 
makes  one  step  softly  over  the  creaking 
boards  of  the  floor  as  if  in  fear  of  dis- 
turbing the  slumbers  of  its  dusty  tenants 
that  have  been  asleep  so  long.  These 
old  garrets  are  the  homes  of  the  ghost 
family,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  one  feels 
the  weird  influences  that  lurk  behind 
every  shadow.  It  is  a  drowsy  enough 
place, —  but  what  suggestions  look  out 
upon  one  with  puzzling  query  from  the 
medley  of  old  paraphernalia  that  has  out- 
lived its  day  and  people  by  so  many  gen- 
erations !     What    a    rare     place    for    an 
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auction, —  a  real  old-fashioned  country 
"  Vandoo,"  to  which  everybody  would 
come  for  miles  around,  to  have  a  bit  of 
harmless  gossip  about  their  neighbors  or 
their  crops,  to  bid  a  few  cents  for  some 
coveted  object  that  has  been  long 
cherished  in  this  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 
These  auction  entertainments,  however, 
as  I  remember,  are  largely  of  the  out-of- 
door  kind  ;  whatever  was  to  be  sold  under 
the  hammer  was  piled  promiscuously  into 
the  ample  front  yard  for  everybody  to  see, 
while  many  a  yarn  was  spun  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  article  after  another,  and  it 
was  a  miracle  if  the  rain  did  not  come 
down  before  the  sale  was  over  or  the  day 
was  out.  Fair  or  foul,  it  did  not  matter, 
as  the  whole  transaction  bore  a  funereal 
aspect ;  while  the  auctioneer's  wit  was  of 
the  subdued  melancholy  sort,  as  if  this 
selling  of  family  heirlooms  was  an  inde- 
fensible piece  of  sacrilege,  as  if  there  were 
something  of  shame  attaching  to  the  gar- 
rulous part  he  felt  himself  to  have  taken 
in  this  closing  act  of  an  old-time  dream. 
There  are  several  families  living  peace- 
fully in  this  out-of-the-way  community, 
where  the  first  day  of  April  has  no  more 
significance  than  the  first  day  of  any 
other  month,  so  far  as  the  visit  of  the 
town  assessors  is  concerned ;  and  the  tax 
collector  evidently  knows  nothing  of  the 
place,  for  he  is  never  seen  here.  What 
taxes  are  levied  and  collected  here  are 
those  common  to  the  domain  of  the 
house-cat,  whose  bright  eyes  may  be  seen 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  day  flashing 
like  a  pair  of  emeralds  aflame,  set  in  the 
black  obscurity  of  the  farthest  garret 
corner,  while  their  owner  knows  no  more 
delightful  occupation  than  this  silent 
waiting  for  the  unsuspicious  rodent 
whose  appetite  is  like  to  be  his  ruin. 
Here  is  a  rare  table  for  the  squirrels  and 
the  lesser  mice,  with  the  garret  floor 
strewn  with  the  yellow  harvest  of  the 
corn-rows,  where  every  setting  sun  ushers 
in  a  field-day,  or  rather  a  field-night,  for 
these  mischief-makers,  who  go  scamper- 
ing up  and  down  with  a  queer  rustling 
footstep  that  reminds  one  of  shivering 
leaves  and  winter  snows.  An  old  battered 
squirrel  trap  of  wood,  sprung  long  days 
ago  for  the  last  time,  is  here  with  its 
nubbin   of    corn  stripped   bare   of  every 


kernel  by  some  sly  chipmunk  or  by  the 
mice  that  have  crawled  in  and  out  its 
spindle-hole,  no  doubt  somewhat  enlarged 
by  the  sharp  chisels  of  their  teeth.  Here 
is  the  identical  tow  string  that,  I  trow, 
has  more  than  one  bit  of  boyish  romance 
twisted  into  its  yellow  fibre,  that  carried 
the  message  from  the  spindle  to  the 
heavy  box-cover  that  it  was  time  to  shut 
its  squirrel  guest  in,  —  when  down  it 
dropped  with  a  terrible  crash,  holding  the 
striped  marauder  a  close  prisoner  until  a 
flaxen-haired  boy,  whose  counterpart  I 
some  time  knew,  should  come  to  release 
him.  It  is  a  wonderful  panorama  of  by- 
gone days  that  unwinds  from  this  self- 
same spindle,  as  I  lift  the  heavy  cover 
tied  down  with  many  a  mesh  of  cobweb. 
Unlike  Pandora's  box,  this  is  over-brim- 
ming with  good  things ;  and  like  it,  too, 
they  come  trooping  out  so  fast,  and  so 
many  of  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  in,  —  for  every  day  in  all  of 
boyhood's  fleeting  years  is  here,  and  each 
is  crowded  with  a  reminiscence  for  every 
hour.  It  is  a  music-box  as  well,  for  it 
seems  to  be  full  of  tunes  of  bobolinks,  of 
white-throated  sparrows,  of  thrashers  and 
robins,  and  of  swift-running  brooks  and 
falling  raindrops ;  and  there  are  hints  of 
flame  of  cardinal  blossoms,  of  wind- 
flowers  and  bluets,  of  yellow  and  purple 
corn  leaves,  and  of  orchard  bloom  and 
dandelions,  of  mellow  sunlight  and  flash- 
ing wings.  This  is  a  delightful  family  to 
visit,  and  once  in  its  company  there  is 
nothing  to  say,  although  so  much  to 
think  of. 

Near  neighbors  to  these  are  the  flax- 
wheel  and  hatchel,  and  the  huge  bunch 
of  tow.  I  twirl  the  little  wheel  round 
and  round,  and  it  is  a  rare  song  of  old 
days  it  sings,  for  all  the  rickety  treadle 
creaks  its  remonstrance  in  a  way  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  —  for  it  sets  up  to  be- 
long to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Linen 
family,  and  a  good  old  Irish  family  it  is. 
The  big  spinning-wheel,  with  a  musical 
burr  to  its  speech,  chides  the  flax-wheel 
upon  this  exhibition  of  family  pride,  and 
suggests  in  a  brisk  sort  of  way  common 
to  the  connections  of  the  Woollen  family, 
that  the  family  name  does  not  go  a  great 
way  nowadays  in  the  getting  of  a  living, 
and  people  who   rely  on   their   ancestral 
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honors  to  win  them  a  place  in  the  world, 
■find  themselves  in  a  precarious  way. 
The  great  hand-loom,  that  has  made  I  do 
not  know  how  many  yards  of  homespun 
in  its  day,  sets  its  ponderous  seal  of 
approval  to  this  opinion  of  the  spinning- 
wheel,  with  a  single  clash  of  its  empty 
sleys.  There  is  an  affirmative  rustling 
among  the  bobbins  in  the  huge  square 
basket  of  ash  that  keeps  its  place  beside 
the  bench  on  which  the  good  wife  sat  at 
her  weaving.  Not  knowing  how  the  mat- 
ter may  end,  and  wishing  to  keep  good 
friends  all  around,  I  turn  my  back  upon 
this  cousinly  difference,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  brave  old  muster  coat  of  stained  and 
faded  blue,  with  its  huge  brass  buttons 
-and  chevrons  wrought  in  red  cord,  the 
only  relic  of  a  once  warlike  family, 
peaceful  enough  in  these  peaceful  days. 
The  battered  sword  that  hangs  beside  it, 
that  glistened  bravely  at  the  old-fashioned 
musters  and  on  training  days,  is  now  sub- 
jected to  a  more  ignominious  fate.  To 
keep  it  fitting  company,  the  equally  an- 
cient flintlock  musket  stands  guard  in  a 
corner  close  by,  with  a  box  of  battered 
flints  that  were  brought  home  from  Mada- 
waska  or  from  some  other  forage,  and  a 
cartridge-box  covered  with  black  leather 
hanging  by  a  rusty  nail  close  by  the 
rustier  musket-muzzle.  There  is  no  smell 
of  powder  smoke  about  the  old  coat ;  but 
visions  of  woodland  trails  and  gleams  of 
campfires  in  the  shadows  of  the  deep 
hemlocks,  of  watchful  men,  and  of  roy- 
stering  training  days  with  their  buts  of 
Jamaica  rum  and  gingerbread  booths  that 
lasted  long  after  the  Revolution,  are 
painted  up  and  down  its  dusty  lapels. 
My  eyes  are  not  old  enough  to  see  all 
there  is  here,  for  it  all  occurred  before 
my  day.  The  old  iron  sword,  never 
drawn  upon  a  more  belligerent  occasion 
than  one  of  these  trainings,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  —  a  bloodless  relic,  —  made 
a  capital  corn-sheller  before  the  mechani- 
cal device  for  shelling  corn  was  invented. 
I  suspect  that  more  than  one  country 
boy  has  sat  astraddle  the  corn  box  with 
the  point  of  one  of  these  old  sword  relics 
held  in  place  by  an  iron  staple  driven 
into  the  end  of  the  box  before  him,  while 
the  handle,  placed  between  two  boards 
set    cross-wise    this    selfsame    box,    was 


held  down  by  the  avoirdupois  of  the 
operator,  his  legs  sprawling  wide  apart 
and  his  left  hand  grasping  the  back  of 
the  sword,  while  the  ear,  held  in  the 
right,  was  drawn  stoutly  upward  against 
the  dull  edge  of  the  clumsy  weapon,  and 
so  the  corn  scraped  clean  from  the  cob, 
first  at  the  little  end  and  then  at  the  but. 
This  was  a  not  unusual  occupation  on 
rainy  days  in  summer  or  in  the  firelight 
of  a  winter  evening,  when  the  meal  chest 
needed  replenishing ;  it  was  a  sign  that 
the  next  stormy  day  would  send  some 
one  of  the  men  folk  to  the  miller.  That 
was  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  old  sword 
to  me. 

But  there  is  a  more  royal  family  yet  in 
this  old  garret ;  for,  in  a  sequestered  cor- 
ner, I  have  spied  a  pair  of  rusty  iron  dogs 
with  their  legs  crossed  in  a  dignified  way  ; 
and  hanging  from  the  rafters  overhead  is 
an  old  copper  warming-pan  with  a  long 
handle,  that,  filled  with  glowing  coals 
raked  from  between  these  identical  and- 
irons, lent  its  warmth  to  its  owner's  bed 
on  cold  winter  nights.  Close  beside  it 
is  the  ancient  tin  baker,  in  which  count- 
less batches  of  cream  biscuit  have  been 
baked  to  perfection,  and  to  keep  it  com- 
pany is  the  spit  on  which  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing turkeys  were  basted  and  done  to  a 
turn  ;  and  here  is  the  iron  crank,  dreaded 
by  boy  and  girl  alike,  by  which  the  roast 
was  turned  round  and  round  with  a  slow- 
ness that  was  exasperating.  An  ancient 
tin  lantern,  with  perforated  sides  and  a 
socket  for  its  "dipped"  candle,  that  no 
doubt  had  its  place  upon  the  mantel  over 
the  sitting-room  fireplace,  that  no  doubt 
lighted  the  goodman  over  the  drifted  path 
to  the  barns,  and  that  had  no  doubt  shed 
its  dim  light  over  many  a  husking  bout, 
is  here.  It  is  of  a  quaint  pattern,  with 
square  sides  and  a  top  that  resembles  the 
hip-roof  to  a  toy  house  ;  and  its  sides 
are  figured  with  scrolls  and  flower-work 
deftly  outlined  by  puncturings  large  and 
small,  and  at  the  top  or  peak  of  its  roof 
is  a  little  loop  of  tin,  just  big  enough  to 
receive  a  single  finger,  which  was  to  serve 
the  lantern-bearer  for  a  bale.  To  keep 
this  old  lantern  from  being  lonesome,  is 
a  tin  horn,  a  good  yard  in  length,  that 
used  to  sound  its  alarm  across  lots  on 
week  days  to  call  the  farm-help  to  dinner, 
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and  on  Sundays,  maybe,  to  call  the  good 
people  of  the  vicinity  to  church,  and  in 
case  of  conflagration  to  summon  the 
neighbors  with  their  buckets  ;  this  before 
church  bells  could  be  afforded,  and  be- 
fore the  new-fangled  trumpets  with  their 
whanging  notes  came  in  with  the  peri- 
patetic vender  of  Connecticut  notions. 

Here  is  something  that  could  tell  a 
story  if  it  would,  —  a  curiously  gotten-up 
affair  that,  in  the  days  before  such  a  com- 
fort as  a  fire  was  known  at  church,  was 
taken  along,  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
full  of  ruddy  coals  to  keep  the  feet  of  the 
women  warm. 

But  this  is  not  all  I  have  found  in  this 
haunted  spot ;  for  there  is  a  warning  of 
singing  wings,  and  I  have  discovered  a 
huge  wasp's  nest  over  the  window,  which 
has  no  doubt  been  there  many  a  year,  for 
wasps  are  partial  to  such  places,  and  once 
well  settled  are  loath  to  leave,  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  discommode  the 
housewife  as  she  goes  after  her  herbs  that 
hang  from  the  adjacent  rafter. 

Was  there  ever  an  old  garret  without 
its  pine  chest,  into  which  all  things  have 
been  piled  from  decade  to  decade,  which 
always  repays  rummaging  to  the  bottom? 
I  have  found  one  here,  and  scarcely  have 
I  lifted  the  lid  before  there  is  a  scamper- 
ing of  mice  and  a  rustling  among  the 
bits  of  faded  paper  that  cover  the  bottom 
so  thickly,  and  sure  enough,  I  find  just 
what  I  expected  after  I  caught  the  scam- 


pering sound,  a  nest  of  tiny  mice,  as 
snugly  ensconced  in  their  house  of  paper 
as  the  people  downstairs  in  their  house 
of  wood.  If  there  were  ever  any  tales 
of  olden  days  in  this  chest,  the  mice 
have  worn  them  out  with  their  reading  of 
them,  or  found  them  so  dry  that,  critic 
like,  they  tore  them  into  bits  to  build  them 
into  an  edifice  of  their  own. 

It  was  years  ago  that  I  saw  these 
things,  and  I  know  not  how  much  fact 
and  fancy  are  mixed  in  the  order  of  re- 
lation. A  rare  memorial  of  a  rare  and 
bygone  race  is  this  Wayside  Inn  of  old 
Stroudwater,  with  its  peaked  gables,  its 
black  roofs,  and  its  big  chimney,  that 
bespeak  a  comfort,  a  substance  and  a 
thrift  of  exceptional  quality,  and  a  hos- 
pitality the  like  of  which  is  as  rare  as  the 
brass-mounted  bedsteads  I  found  in  its 
sleeping-rooms,  —  all  four  posts  of  which, 
of  dainty  and  slender  proportions,  reached 
to  the  ceiling,  each  bedstead  surmounted 
by  a  bed  of  royal  dimensions,  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  that  no  doubt  owned  the 
magic  panacea  of  perfect  rest  for  human- 
kind. A  grand  house  then,  it  must  be 
the  same  to-day,  standing  under  the  shad- 
ows of  its  door-yard  trees,  the  broad  elms 
and  the  broad  maples.  The  best  wish  I 
have  for  it  is  that  it  may  stand  a  century 
longer,  or  as  long  as  the  world  stands,  for 
that  matter,  for  the  story  it  tells  to  the 
wayfarer  is  one  that  will  bear  repeating 
every  day. 
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By  Arthur  L.  Salmon. 


WHEN   I  am  old,  and  lights  are  sinking  low, 
How  shall  I  keep  my  heart  from  growing  cold? 
How  shall  I  cherish  fancy's  fervid  glow 
When  I  am  old? 
For  then,  like  flowers  at  eventide  that  fold, 
Friendship  and  love  and  hope  make  haste  to  go, 

And  even  memory  yields  a  trembling  hold 
Of  dreams  that  drift  on  time's  unceasing  flow. 

Ah,  what  if  then  the  whole  life's  tale  is  told, 
And  naught  remains  to  prize,  and  naught  to  know  ! 

Ah,  what  if  like  a  weed  in  barren  mould 
Still  rooted  to  the  sterile  earth  I  grow, 
When  I  am  old? 


By  Do?i  Juan  S.  Attwell. 


THE  first  settlers  of  North  America 
were  well-ordered,  religious  people, 
who,  coming  from  the  freest  coun- 
try of  the  world,  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  self-government.  The  first  settlers  of 
South  America,  on  the  contrary,  were 
adventurers,  who  came  voluntarily,  or  were 
people  sent  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  future  colo- 
nies. When  these  colonies  were  estab- 
lished, they  were  governed  by  an  agent 
of  Spain,  always  sent  from  Madrid,  whose 
duties  were  to  rule  over  the  people  with 
an  iron  hand,  and  exact  from  them  all 
the  taxes  he  possibly  could.  Doubtless 
they  would  never  have  dreamed  of  achiev- 
ing their  independence,  and  of  governing 
themselves,  if  the  independence  of  North 
America  and  the  French  Revolution  had 
not  awakened  them  from  the  lethargic 
state  in  which  they  lived. 

In  regard  to  what  was  then  called  the 
Vireynato  de  Buenos  Aires,  and  which  is 
now  the  Argentine  Republic,  local  causes 
had  also  a  great  deal  to  do  in  shaping  its 
future  destiny.  In  1806,  England,  then 
at  war  with  Spain,  decided  to  take  pos- 
session of  Buenos  Aires,  and  sent  there  a 
small  army  of  two  or  three  thousand  sol- 
diers, under  the  command  of  Lord  Beres- 
ford.  Buenos  Aires  was  then  a  city  of 
some  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  who 
had  never  had  any  warlike  experience, 
and  it  was  easily  taken.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, easily  kept.  Two  months  after  en- 
tering, Beresford  was  made  to  evacuate ; 
losing  half  of  his  army,  who  were  killed 
or  made  prisoners  by  General  Liniers, 
who  organized  and  commanded  the  na- 
tives. 


This  event  was  the  first  step  towards 
independence.  It  happened  that  the 
Spanish  Viceroy,  Viamonte,  fled  when 
Beresford  attacked  Buenos  Aires,  leaving 
it  at  the  mercy  of  the  English,  and  the 
natives  achieved  their  independence  from 
the  Britons  by  their  own  patriotic  efforts, 
which  gave  them  the  first  idea  of  their 
own  capability. 

Following  this,  there  occurred  another 
event  of  more  importance.  England 
sent  a  new  army  of  ten  thousand  men 
which  landed  near  Buenos  Aires  in  1807, 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  retake  the 
city.  But  this  time  the  natives  had  pre- 
pared themselves,  and  the  ten  thousand 
soldiers  were  completely  routed,  their 
general,  Whitelock,  capitulating  on  the 
day  of  the  attack.  The  flag  of  the  fa- 
mous Seventy-first  Regiment,  which  gave 
so  much  trouble  to  Napoleon  in  Egypt, 
is  in  the  cathedral  of  Buenos  Aires,  with 
many  others. 

It  was  after  these  stirring  events  that 
the  first  patriots  began  to  whisper  about 
ridding  themselves  of  the  Spanish  as 
they  had  done  of  the  English,  —  whis- 
pers that  augmented  in  volume  little  by 
little  as  news  was  received  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Spain  by  the  armies  of  Napo- 
leon, until  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May, 
1 810,  the  first  cry  of  independence  was 
raised.  The  people  assembled  in  the 
public  square,  under  the  leadership  of 
noted  patriots,  demanded  and  obtained 
the  resignation  of  the  Viceroy,  who  was 
replaced  by  a  Junta  composed  of  three 
members,  which  was  to  govern  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  But  the 
King  of  Spain  was  a  prisoner  of  Napo- 
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leon,  and  very  soon  the  Junta  began  to 
govern  in  its  own  name,  and  the  struggle 
for  independence  began. 

The  stronghold  of  Spain  was  Monte- 
video, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  River 
Plata,  sixty  miles  from  Buenos  Aires, 
from  whence  an  army  could  be  sent  at 
any  moment,  and  would  have  been  sent 
if  complications  which  prevented  it  had 
not  arisen  with  Brazil.  This  gave  the 
Junta  more  time  to  organize  the  small 
elements  of  defence  at  its  disposal. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  the  Junta 
finally  captured  Montevideo,  which  was 
well  fortified  and  required  to  be  attacked 
not  only  by  land  but  also  by  sea.  Mean- 
while armies  had  been  sent  throughout 
the  country  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the 
people  in  the  cause  of  independence. 

On  the  ninth  of  July,  1816,  a  Con- 
gress in  which  the  provinces  were  repre- 
sented declared  their  independence  and 
formal  separation  from  Spain.  Yet  the 
struggle  had  not  ended.  Invasion  was 
threatened  from  the  north,  and  the  situa- 
tion became  more  critical  than  ever.  It 
was  then  that  the  Bolivar  of  the  South, 
San  Martin,  made  his  appearance. 

In  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  where  he 
was  sent  by  the  government  of  Buenos 
Aires,  General  San  Martin  organized  an 
army  of  four  thousand  soldiers,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  crossed  the  Andes,  in 
181 7,  and  in  twenty-four  days,  surprised 
and  conquered  the  Spanish  troops  that 
kept  Chile  in  bondage,  gave  a  civil  gov- 
ernment to  that  country,  and  proceeded 
on  his  errand  of  freedom  to  Peru,  where 
he  was  also  victorious.  Besides  Buenos 
Aires,  Santiago  and  Lima  have  erected 
statues  to  this  Argentine  soldier. 

The  achievements  of  San  Martin  were 
the  death  blow  to  the  power  of  Spain  in 
Argentina,  as  no  Spanish  troops  remained 
to  be  sent  there.  Now  began  the  diffi- 
cult experiment  of  self-government,  that 
we  shall  follow.  From  1810  to  1853,  all 
sorts  of  governments  have  existed,  —  Jun- 
tas, Triumvirates,  Directors,  and  Dictators 
have  made  their  appearance,  some  a 
blessing  to  their  country,  others  a  curse, 
but  the  cause  of  freedom  and  better  gov- 
ernment always  gaining  in  strength  in 
spite  of  all  drawbacks.  In  1853,  we 
find  the  country  pacified,  with  a  definite 


constitution,  and  a  constitutional  presi- 
dent. Since  then,  tyrannical  govern- 
ments have  not  existed,  each  president 
succeeding  the  previous  one  according 
to  the  constitution.  This  constitution  is 
in  its  principal  features  identical  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless  there 
are  some  differences  worthy  of  note. 

The  president,  who  is  elected  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  in  the  United 
States,  cannot  be  re-elected,  and  his  term 
of  office  is  six  years.  He  has  more 
power  than  the  president  of  the  United 
States  as  far  as  making  appointments  is 
concerned,  since  he  only  asks  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint 
diplomatic  ministers,  judges,  and  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  above  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  fills  all  other  offices  at  his 
own  discretion ;  but  all  his  decrees,  proc- 
lamations, etc.,  must  be  countersigned 
by  a  cabinet  minister,  or  else  they  are 
valueless.  Thus  the  constitution  makes 
the  cabinet  ministers  responsible  for  all 
the  acts  of  the  president,  who  cannot 
take  any  measure  in  which  he  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  head  of  the  department 
charged  with  its  execution. 

The  members  of  the  cabinet  can  an- 
swer questions  and  take  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
although  they  are  not  members  of  either 
body,  nor  does  an  adverse  vote  on  any 
•measure  of  the  government  carry  with  it 
a  change  in  the  cabinet,  as  is  the  case 
in  France  and  England,  and  is  becoming 
the  custom  in  Chile,  where  it  was  the 
cause,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  last 
Revolution. 

The  powers  of  the  Argentine  Congress 
are  similar  to  those  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  though  some- 
what greater.  The  Congress  has  the 
power  to  legislate  for  all  the  provinces, 
dictating  codes  to  be  applied  in  all  of 
them,  thus  securing  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tion. The  provinces  reserve  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  judges,  as  well  as  the 
other  officials  that  their  local  constitution 
demands.  All  federal  and  provincial 
judges  are  appointed  for  life,  and  cannot 
be  removed  unless  they  are  impeached 
and  condemned. 

Unlike  what  happens  in  the  United 
States,  where  each  state  is  divided   into 
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congressional  districts,  in  Argentina  each 
province  constitutes  an  electoral  district, 
sending  as  many  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress as  its  population  entitles  it  to.  The 
people  vote  a  list  of  candidates  for  Con- 
gress, the  object  being  to  secure  the 
services  of  men  well  known  throughout 
the  province.  Senators,  who  are  elected 
by  the  provincial  legislatures,  hold  office 
for  nine  years,  and  representatives  for 
four.  Governors  of  provinces  cannot  be 
elected  representatives  or  senators  while 
holding  office. 

Every  two  years,  elections  occur  for  the 
renovation  of  half  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  every 
three  years,  the  renovation 
of  one  third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  takes 
place.  In  regard  to  the 
Judiciary,  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Argentine  Constitu- 
tion are  identical  with  those 
of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  president 
has  power  to  remove  all 
government  officials,  except 
judges,  the  adage  "To  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils," 
has  not  yet  found  an  echo 
in  Argentina.   The  Congress 


has  passed  laws  pensioning  officials  in  their 
old  age,  when  their  lives  have  been  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  government ;  and 
the  civil  pension  list  is  not  a  small  one. 

In  1 82 1,  Rivadavia,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  inaugurated  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires.  This  College  and  the 
University  of  Cordova  are  the  two  oldest 
centres  of  learning  of  the  Republic. 
Both  are  national  institutions,  and  are 
the  only  ones  that  confer  degrees  for  the 
practice  of  the  liberal  professions.  The 
course  of  study  for  physicians  and  lawyers 
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is  six  years,  and  for  engineers,  five.  To 
enter  any  of  these  institutions,  the  student 
must  go  through  a  five^  years'  previous 
course  of  study  in  some  one  of  the 
national  colleges  established  in  Buenos 
Aires  or  in  the  capitals  of  the  fourteen 
provinces,  the  higher  education  being 
free  and  open  to  all. 

Besides  the  two  universities,  there  are 
technical  institutions.  There  is  a  naval 
academy  and  a  military  academy,  from 
which  all  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
graduate.  There  are  also  several  mining 
and  agricultural  schools. 

The  United  States  system  of  public 
schools  was  adopted  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  during  the  administration  of 
General  Sarmiento,  1868-74,  and  in  the 
administration  of  General  Roca,  in  1884, 
a  law  was  passed  making  education  free 
and  obligatory  to   all  boys  and   girls  be- 


tween the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen 
years.  By  the  same 
law,  a  N  a  ti  o  n  a  1 
Board  of  Education 
was  created  and  the 
following  sums  were 
permanently  appro- 
priated for  its  sus- 
tenance :  Twenty 
per  cent  of  the  sale 
of  all  national  lands  ; 
,ce.  fifty  per  cent  of  the 

interest  of  all  judi- 
cial deposits  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  ; 
forty  per  cent  of  the  real  estate  tax  of 
the  capital,  national  territories,  and  colo- 
nies ;  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  municipal 
revenue  of  the  capital ;  the  interest  pro- 
duced by  the  permanent  school  fund  ;  the 
right  of  enrolment  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  annually  for  each  pupil ;  the  total 
of  all  fines  imposed  by  any  competent 
authority  in  the  capital  and  territories ; 
the  value  of  all  property  falling  to  the 
public  treasury  for  lack  of  heirs  ;  five  per 
cent  of  all  succession  to  collateral  inheri- 
tances excepting  the  case  of  brothers ; 
ten  per  cent  of  all  inheritances  left  to 
strangers,  and  ten  per  cent  of  all  dona- 
tions for  religious  purposes. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  the 
Republic  in  the  year  1889  was  3056, 
served  by  5856  teachers  (2322  men, 
and  3534  women)  ;   the  attendance  was. 
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259,695  pupils,  and  the  aggregate  sums 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  education  by 
the  national  and  provincial  governments 
was  $8,456,104.  The  cost  of  tuition  for 
each  pupil  was  twelve  dollars  monthly. 

To  be  able  to  judge  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  it  is 
well  to  state  the  increase  of  public  schools 
in  one  or  two  provinces.  In  the  province 
of  Buenos  Aires,  the  number  of  schools 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1889,  was 
633.  In  June,  1891,  it  was  816  —  an 
increase  of  183  schools  in  one  year  and 
six  months.  In  1886,  the  number  of 
public  schools  in  the  interior  province  of 
Tucuman  was  97.  In  189 1,  it  was  160, 
—  an  increase  of  63  schools.  The  at- 
tendance in  1886,  in  the  same  province, 
was  10,745,  while  in  1891  it  was  16,161, 
an  increase  of  nearly  6,000  pupils.  The 
other  provinces  and  territories  have  also 
made  remarkable  progress  in  the  last  few 
years. 

The  number  of  private  schools  in  the 
Republic,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
was,  in  1891,  754,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  38,842  pupils,  and  2,051 
teachers. 

Although  the  national  government  sup- 


ports the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  it  is 
not  taught  in  the  public  schools,  so  that 
these  may  be  attended  by  children  of  all 
denominations.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Roca,  the  nuncio  of  the 
Pope  publicly  advised  some  ladies  not  to 
send  their  children  to  one  of  the  normal 
schools  where  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  not  taught,  and  he  was  given  his 
passports  and  told  to  leave  the  country 
in  twenty-four  hours,  which  he  did,  for 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country. 

The  general  development  of  the  Re- 
public, from  its  crude  beginning  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  marked  by  great 
activity  in  the  field  of  literature.  The 
nature  of  this  article  precludes  any  at- 
tempt at  literary  criticism  ;  that  would 
require  as  much  space  as  that  devoted  to 
the  article.  In  1887,  there  were  pub- 
lished on  all  subjects,  899  books  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires  alone.  The  great 
liberty  of  the  press  has  contributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  increase  of  news- 
papers and  reviews  published  in  the  Re- 
public. 

In  18S1,  only  165  newspapers  and 
reviews   were   published    throughout   the 
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country;  while  in  1890,  the  number  was 
484;  and  in  the  year  1891,  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  alone,  204  newspapers 
and  reviews  were  published.  The  best 
newspapers  are  of  the  same  size  as  the 
average  American  dailies;  and  their  tele- 
graphic service  can  be  appreciated  from 
the  fact  that  both  messages  of  President 
Harrison  on  the  Chilean  affair  were  pub- 
lished on  the  next  day  throughout  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Their  corps  of  cor- 
respondents comprise  men  of  such  uni- 
versal fame   as  Julio  Simon,  Camille  Fla- 


10. 1,   Italy,   5.8,    Spain,   5.6,    Chile,  4.9, 
Japan,  1.6,  Russia,  1.3. 

In  the  year  1857,  the  first  railroad 
line  was  laid  in  Argentina.  Now  rail- 
roads cross  all  its  important  agricultural 
and  grazing  regions,  and  the  capital  cities 
of  all  the  provinces  are  linked  together 
by  means  of  railroads  radiating  from  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  line  destined 
to  connect  Buenos  Aires  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  with  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific  has 
been  finished  as  far  as  the  Andes  on  each 
side,   and    the   great   work    of  tunnelling 
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marion,  Julio  Claretie,  Emilio  Castelar, 
Arsenio  Houssage,  Perez  Galdoz,  etc., 
who  send  weekly  letters  on  important 
European  events,  wherein  in  most  cases 
they  have  taken  a  personal  part. 

In  1891,  the  number  of  letters,  postal 
cards,  and  pieces  of  printed  matter 
received  and  sent  by  the  post  offices 
throughout  the  Republic  was  125,331,- 
125.  The  number  of  letters  alone  was 
71,633,900.  The  population  of  the  Re- 
public being  4,000,000,  the  average  of 
letters  received  by  each  inhabitant  was 
18.  In  t888,  the  average  in  France 
was     15.6,    in    Austria,  14.2,    Switzerland, 


the  Andes,  thereby  connecting  these  two 
sections  of  the  road,  is  near  its  comple- 
tion. Although  it  is  necessary  at  present 
to  cross  the  Andes  on  mules,  the  trip 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Valparaiso  can 
be  made  already  in  four  days.  There 
are  twenty-four  railroad  companies  in 
operation  in  Argentina,  with  a  total  capi- 
tal of  $346,891,330.  Their  aggregate 
gain  in  T891  was  $14,745,853.  They 
carried  a  total  freight  of  55,000,000 
tons,  and  12,320,000  passengers.  They 
have  983  locomotives,  1,534  passenger 
cars,  and  27,820  freight  cars,  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the   country.     The 
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farmers  always  suffer  from  the  delay  in 
sending  their  products  to  the  cities  and 
ports  of  embarkation,  owing  to  the  bad 
service  of  transportation.  The  passen- 
ger trains  are  very  comfortable,  and  the 
old-fashioned  English  cars  have  been 
generally  replaced  by  Pullmans. 

One  of  the  many  immediate  results  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  building  of  rail- 
roads has  been  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry  of  the  country,  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  richest  sources  of 
wealth.  The  mining  area  of  the  Republic 
is  8.58  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 


In  the  provinces  of  C6rdoba,  Cata- 
marca,  La  Rioja,  San  Juan,  Jujui,  Salta, 
and  Mendoza,  2,000  mining  concessions 
have  been  granted  for  the  exploitation  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  iron,  petroleum, 
etc.  Since  1885,  1,500  mining  conces- 
sions have  been  solicited  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Santa  Cruz,  Chubut,  Pampa  Cen- 
tral, Nauquan  (political  divisions  of  Pata- 
gonia), Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  some  in 
Misiones.  The  Museum  of  the  National 
Mining  Department  has  about  5,000  sam- 
ples of  minerals  from  the  various  mines 
of  the  provinces  and  territories. 
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The  beneficial  influence  of  railroads 
in  the  development  of  agriculture  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures  : 

In  1878  the  total  exportation  of  wheat, 
flour,  maize,  barley,  linseed,  potatoes, 
and  lucerne  was  31,086,691  kilograms. 
Nine   years  after,   in   1887,   the   exporta- 


Chaco,  and  Formosa ;  rice  is  grown  in 
the  province  of  Tucuman  and  tobacco  in 
the  provinces  of  Cardoba  and  Tucuman. 
It  can  properly  be  said  that  everything 
that  is  grown  in  the  United  States  is 
grown,  or  can  be  grown,  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,   the   climate   and  soil  of   both 
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tion  of  the  same  products  amounted  to 
699,711,969  kilograms.  In  1888,  the 
amount  of  cultivated  land  of  the  Repub- 
lic was  2,422,999  hectares,  or  24,230 
square  kilometres,  being  only  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country 
(3,000,000  square  kilometres).  Wheat, 
maize  and  lucerne  are  grown  in  all  the 
provinces  ;  linseed  is, principally  grown 
in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
Santa  Fe  ;  grapes,  in  all  the  provinces, 
but  especially  in  the  Andine  provinces 
of  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  Fa  Rioja,  and 
Catamarca ;  sugar,  in  the  provinces  of 
Tucuman,  Santiago,  Salta,  Jujui,  Corri- 
entes    and    the    territories    of    Misiones, 


countries  being  similar.  Some  provincial 
governments  have  passed  laws  by  which 
especial  facilities  have  been  granted  to 
those  desiring  to  establish  what  are  termed 
"  agricultural  colonies."  In  the  Province 
of  Eutre  Rios,  there  were  30  of  these 
colonies  in  1880,  and  122  in  1891.  The 
cultivated  territory  amounted  in  1887  to 
140,974  hectares,  while  in  1891  it  had 
increased  to  346,006  hectares.  It  is 
claimed  that  Eutre  Rios  yields  the  finest 
wheat  in  the  world.  The  Province  of 
Santa  Fe  has  made  even  greater  progress. 
In  1884,  the  number  of  its  "agricul- 
tural colonies  "  was  90,  with  a  cultivated 
territory  of   363,000    hectares,  while,  in 
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1891,  the  colonies  were  253,  and  the  cul- 
tivated territory  amounted  to  973,000 
hectares. 

In  1888,  one  year  after  the  passage  of 
the  law  facilitating  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  colonies  by  the  legislature 
of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  sixty 
colonies  were  founded  in  that  province. 
The  increased  production  of  later  years 
shows  a  vast  extension  of  cultivated  terri- 
tory, and  the  exportation  of  cereals  alone 
will,  in  a  few  years,  almost  equal  the 
value  of  all  importations. 


Nearly  all  the  provinces,  and  especially 
the  territories  of  Chaco,  Formosa,  and 
Misiones,  are  covered  with  magnificent 
forests  that  yield  all  kinds  of  hard  and 
soft  woods. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic,  100,000,000 
sheep  are  now  grazed.  The  exportation 
of  wool  was,  in  1876,  89,275,855  kilo- 
grams; in  1886,  it  was  132,130,496 
kilograms.  The  sheepskins  exported 
in  1876  amounted  to  27,596,973  kilos, 
and  in  1886  to  35,312,899  kilos.  In 
1888,   there   were    21,963,930    heads  of 


A   "  Rodeo,"  Small   Herd  of  Cows  on   a   Ranch. 
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Scene  in  the  Park  of  Buenos  Aires 

cattle.  In  1878,  2,238,802  kilograms 
of  hides  were  exported,  and  in  1888, 
3,306,620  kilos.  The  amount  of  conserved 
meat  exported  in  1876  was  29,666,210 
kilos;  in  iS36,  it  was  37,388,200  kilos. 
There  are  4,500,000  horses  in  the  Re- 
public, 200,000  goats,  500,000  mules, 
500,000  hogs,  and  200,000  ostriches. 

In  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires  alone,  there 
are  over  four  hundred  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments;  and  in  the  year  1888, 
$47,754,000  worth  of  raw  materials  was 
used  by  these  establishments. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  Republic 
are  the  following :  The  capital,  Buenos 
Aires ;   La  Plata,  capital  of  the  province 


of  Buenos  Aires ; 
Chivilcoy,  Dolores, 
and  Bahia  Blanca 
in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Aires ;  Ro- 
sario  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Santa  Fe  ; 
C6rdoba,  Corrien- 
tres,  Entre  Rios, 
Santa  Fe,  San 
Juan,  San  Luis, 
Mendoza,  Cata- 
marca,  Tucuman, 
La  Rioja,  Santiago 
del  Estero,  Salta, 
and  Jujui,  all  capi- 
tals of  provinces  of 
the  same  name. 
The  principal  seaports  are  Buenos  Aires, 
Rosario,  La  Plata,  and  Bahia  Blanca. 
Rosario  is  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Parena  River, 
and  many  of  the  products  of  the  northern 
provinces  are  exported  by  way  of  Rosario, 
which  is  a  city  of  some  80,000  inhabitants. 
Bahia  Blanca  is  situated  in  the  southwest- 
ernmost  part  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  being  a  city  of  some  30,000  in- 
habitants. The  foundation  of  La  Plata 
was  laid  in  1880,  and  now  it  is  one  of 
the  best  cities  in  South  America,  built  on 
the  same  plan  as  Washington,  D.  C.  Its 
public  buildings  are  monumental,  its  har- 
bor one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  its 
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population  has  grown  during  the  last 
decade  from  nothing  to  50,000. 

The  population  of  the  City  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  580,000.  In  1S01,  it  was  40,000  ; 
in  1855,  91,548  ;  in  1869,  187,126,  and 
in  1887,  433*375- 

In  1 8 70,  the  number  of  houses  was 
20,858,  and  in  1887,  33,804.  The  mod- 
ern family  house  has  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  found  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  well-based  calculations 
(municipal  census  of  Buenos  Aires,  year 
1887)  the  total  value  of  real  estate  in 
the  year  1887  was  $733,182,000.     In  the 


the  two  race-tracks  of  Buenos  Aires. 
The  attendance  was  1,500,000  people, 
men  and  women.  The  places  of  amuse- 
ment during  the  same  year  were  23, 
and  the  number  of  representations  given 
in  them  was  2,257.  The  attendance 
during  last  year  was  nearly  1,000,000. 
It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  the  best 
European  actors  and  actresses  go  to 
Buenos  Aires,  where  Patti,  Bernhardt, 
Coquelin,  Dusse  Chechi,  Jane  Hading, 
Tamagno,  Ernesto  Rossi,  and  many  other 
theatrical  celebrities  are  familiar  names. 
Verdi's  "  Othello  "  and  Mascagni's  "  Cav- 


New  Docks,  Buenos  Aires. 


same  year  the  number  of  banks  was  17, 
with  a  total  capital  of  $148,637,400.  The 
number  of  commercial  companies  was 
no,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $129- 
555,182.  During  the  first  eleven  months 
of  last  year,  the  total  of  the  commercial 
transactions  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Ex- 
change amounted  to  $6,985,423,859. 

In  1868,  the  first  tramway  line  was 
established  in  Buenos  Aires.  Now  the 
city  is  crossed  and  recrossed  by  tram- 
ways, and  in  the  year  1891  they  carried 
over  60,000,000  passengers. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 
year  1891,  there  were  833   races  run  on 


alleria  Rusticana  "  were  played  in  Bue- 
nos Aires  several  months  before  they 
were  played  in  the  United  States. 

When  completed,  the  harbor  of  Buenos 
Aires  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  being  already  sufficiently  advanced 
to  permit  the  entrance  of  all  sea-going 
ships.  Formerly  the  steamers  had  to 
anchor  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
shore,  thereby  inconveniencing  passen- 
gers, who  had  to  be  transferred  in  a 
small  steamer  to  the  place  of  landing. 
Considerable  delay  in  unloading  the  car- 
goes was  also  occasioned.  Now  all  these 
drawbacks  have  been  remedied,  and  pas- 
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sengers  are  landed  directly  in  Buenos 
Aires.  From  the  ist  of  January  to  the 
30th  of  November,  1891,  1,546  ships 
entered  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
1,253  left  it,  bringing  and  taking  in  all 
187,096  passengers. 

The  foreign  population  of  the  country 
amounts  to  1,500,000.  In  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  alone,  the  foreign  popula- 
tion is  over  200,000.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  the  customs  of  the  people  have 
been  completely  Europeanized,  and  that 


which  makes  them  follow  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  on  all  subjects.  Their  "  go- 
ahead  "  character  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
financial  crisis  which  is  now  affecting  the 
country.  The  realization  of  government 
and  private  enterprises  has  demanded  the 
investment  of  over  a  billion  dollars  of 
foreign  capital,  and  the  interest  on  this 
sum  has  to  be  paid  to  Europe  in  gold. 
This  shows  that  the  exportations  must  be 
much  greater  than  the  importations,  to 
pay  back  these  importations  and  leave  a 


An  old  Spanish  Corner  in  Buenos  Aires 


Relic  of  Coloni 


in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  no  trace  has 
been  left  of  the  primitive  Spanish  cus- 
toms. 

The  advance  made  by  women  can  be 
judged  from  the  single  fact  that  there  are 
several  Argentine  young  ladies  who  have 
studied  medicine  and  law,  and  are  prac- 
tising their  professions.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  the  "  best  people"  are 
not  different  from  those  of  the  "best 
people  "  of  other  countries. 

Argentines  have  a  rare  faculty  of  as- 
similation, which  has  made  them  adopt 
the     most     advanced     constitution,     and 


sufficient  balance  of  gold  to  pay  also  the 
interest  on  foreign  money  invested  in  the 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
result  will  be  reached  soon,  the  money 
invested  having  already  commenced  to 
pay  its  own  interest,  as  has  been  proved 
by  the  production  of  the  year  1891, 
which  amounted  to  over  two  hundred 
million  dollars,  more  than  half  of  which 
was  exported,  producing  a  decline  in 
the  premium  on  gold  of  over  one  hun- 
dred points  ;  and  this  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  year  of  great  political  activ- 
ity, which   has    given    occasion  to  many 
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outsiders,  unacquainted  with  its  political 
history,  to  say  that  the  country  would  be 
plunged  into  a  revolution.  The  Argen- 
tine Republic,  on  the  contrary,  has  shown 
once  more  that  it  can  stand  a  long  and 
hot  political  campaign  without  resorting 
to  violence,  thus  demonstrating  the  great 
progress  made  by  the  people  in  their 
political  education,  and  showing  also  that 
the  conservative  classes,  who  have  some- 
thing to  lose  by  a  disturbed  state  of 
affairs,  are  much  larger  than  those  classes 
that  might  be  benefited  by  such  a  state. 
The  zeal  for  making  money  has  cured 
the  Argentines  of  all  revolutionary  fever, 
they  having  had  occasion  to  learn  by 
long  experience  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  devote  their  energy  to  the  peaceful 
avocations  of  com- 
merce than  to  ex- 
pend it  in  useless 
political  wrangles. 

As  a  proof  of  the 
perfect  liberty  of 
action  that  the  dif- 
erent  political  par- 
ties enjoy,  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  events 
that  preceded  the 
April  presidential 
elections  may  be  in- 
teresting to  some. 
The  campaign  be- 
gan with  the  return 
from  Europe  of 
General   Mitre,   ex- 


president  of  the  Republic,  in  January, 
1 89 1.  He  was  given  an  ovation  such 
as  few  men  have  ever  received.  Over 
two  hundred  thousand  citizens  march- 
ed through  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires, 
proclaiming  him  their  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  Fifteen  days  after- 
ward, the  National  Convention  of  the 
Union  Civica  party  designated  General 
Mitre  as  its  presidential  candidate,  and 
Dr.  Bernardo  de  Irigoyen  as  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency.  The  Union  Civ- 
ica was  primarily  composed  of  opponents 
of  the  Juarez  Celman  regime,  and  its  oppo- 
sition resulted  in  the  resignation  of  that  un- 
popular president,  who  found  it  an  im- 
possibility to  form  a  cabinet,  so  greatly 
had  he  lost  the  support  of  public  opinion. 


ns  of  Santo  Domingo  Church,  Mendoza. 
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The  vice-president  of  the  Republic, 
Dr.  Carlos  Pelligrini,  assumed  the  reins 
of  power,  and  formed  a  coalition  cabinet, 
in  which  the  Union  Civica  was  repre- 
sented. This  was  the  first  step  towards 
a  union  of  the  National  party,  then  and 
now  in  power,  and  the  Union 
Civica.  After  the  naming  of 
General  Mitre  for  the  presidency 
by  the  Union  Civica,  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  National  party, 
General  Roca,  also  an  ex-presi- 
dent, brought  about  a  formal 
union  between  those  parties,  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional party  deciding  in  its  turn 
to  support  General  Mitre.  The 
coalition  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  was  Dr.  Jose  Evaristo 
Unburn,  Argentine  Minister  in 
Chile.  This  arrangement  did  not 
please  all  the  members  of  the 
Union  Civica,  many  of  whom  de- 
cided to  support  a  presidential 
candidate  of  their  own ;  and  a 
convention  called  for  that  purpose 
designated  Dr.  Bernando  de 
Irigoyen  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  what  has  since  become 
known  as  the  Radical  party.  The 
adherents  of  General  Mitre,  who 
had  formed  part  of  the  Union 
Civica,  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
National  party.  To  all  appear- 
ances,   the    presidential    problem 


fight,  advising  the  coalition  party  to  choose 
a  more  suitable  candidate.  The  cause  of 
this  step  was  the  fact  that  his  candidature 
was  somewhat  coldly  received  in  the 
provinces,  where  the  compromise  of  the 
two  parties,  effected  in  the  capital,   did 
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was  solved,  since  the  Radicals  could  not 
cope  with  the  Nationalists,  a  party  which 
had  great  majorities  in  all  the  provinces. 
The  country  was  therefore  surprised  to 
learn,  in  October  of  last  year,  that  Gen- 
eral Mitre  had  decided  to  retire  from  the 


headway. 

be 
the  choice  of  the  majority  of 
Nationalists  throughout  the 
provinces. 

The  resignation  of  General 
Mitre,  and  the  positive  decla- 
ration of  General  Roca  that 
he  would  under  no  circum- 
stances accept  the  candida- 
ture, created  confusion  in  the  coalition 
party,  which  again  broke  up,  the  adher- 
ents of  General  Mitre  retiring  in  a  body 
from  the  National  party. 

This     state     of    affairs     lasted     several 
months.      During  this  time   the  candida- 
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ture  of  Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena,  a  distin- 
guished diplomat  and  soldier,  was  brought 
forward  by  the  efforts  of  many  men 
belonging  to  the  National  party.  The 
remarkable  record  of  Dr.  Roque  Saenz 
Pena,  added  to  his  excellent  personal 
qualities,  went  a  long  way  in  rallying 
around  him  many  strong  and  influential 
supporters.  Undoubtedly,  his  candida- 
ture would  have  been  successful  had  not 
a  new  agreement  been  made  between  the 
Nationalists,  headed  by  General  Roca, 
and  the  adherents  of  General  Mitre. 

Finally,  on  the  fifth  of  March  last,  a 
joint  convention  of  the  National  party 
and  adherents  of  General  Mitre  decided 
upon  Dr.  Luis  Saenz  Pena,  the  father  of 
Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena,  as  their  definite 
choice  for  president  of  the  Republic. 
An  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Dr.  Luis  Saenz  Pena  is  a  lawyer 
of  great  learning,  superior  judgment,  and 
integrity  of  character.  In  his  long  politi- 
cal career  he  has  distinguished  himself  as 
a  man  of  strong  will  and  honest  convic- 
tions of  whom  it  would  be  most  appropri- 
ate to  say  that  he  would  always  "  rather 
be  right  than  be  president." 

The  solution  of  the  many  problems 
that  will  confront  the  coming  administra- 
tion demands  the  election  of  an  honest, 
intelligent,  hard-working,  patriotic  presi- 
dent, with  nerve  to  assume  responsibility 
and  by  his  acts  inspire  confidence  in  the 
financial  world.  In  this  as  in  other  re- 
spects Dr.  Saenz  Pena  will  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  The  mere  news 
of  his  selection  as  presidential  candidate 
had  the  effect  of  raising  the  value  of 
Argentine  securities  in  the  London  Ex- 
change, the  best  commentary  that  can  be 
made  on  his  fitness  for  the  presidential 
office,  which  office  he  will  assume  on  the 
twelfth  of  October  of  the  present  year. 

The  relations  between  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  the  United  States  have 
always  been  of  the  most  cordial  nature. 
The  importance  attributed  to  the  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries 
by  the  Argentine  government  has  been 
attested  by  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  men  sent  as  its  representatives  to 
Washington.  First  of  all,  General  Alvear, 
a  prominent  hero  of  the  Argentine 
struggle    for  independence,   was    sent  as 


envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  States.  After- 
wards in  the  same  capacity  came  Don 
Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  whose  prominence 
can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Republic  while 
he  was  in  Washington.  After  Sarmiento 
came  Don  Manuel  J.  Garcia,  a  distin- 
guished diplomat,  followed  by  Don  Luis 
L.  Dominguez,  now  Argentine  Minister 
in  London.  The  present  minister  is  Don 
Vicente  G.  Quesada,  a  man  of  a  long 
public  career,  who  has  represented  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  Brazil,  and  whose 
literary  and  historical  works  are  well 
known  throughout  all  Latin-America. 
He  will  soon  be  sent  to  represent  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  the  Court  of 
Spain,  his  place  here  being  filled  by  Don 
Nicolas  A.  Calos,  a  distinguished  consti- 
tutional lawyer,  who  has  translated  into 
Spanish  the  leading  American  authorities 
in  that  branch  of  political  science.  In 
the  International  American  Conference 
held  in  Washington  in  1890,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  was  represented  by  its 
present  minister  and  two  lawyers  of  dis- 
tinction, one  of  whom,  Dr.  Roque  Saenz 
Pena,  as  we  have  seen,  figured  conspicu- 
ously as  a  presidential  candidate  in  the 
last  political  campaign. 

The  commercial  relations  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  the  United 
States  have  suffered  considerably  since 
the  adoption  by  the  latter  country  of  the 
system  of  Protection.  From  1852  to 
1867,  the  number  of  ships  flying  the 
American  flag  entering  the  Argentine 
ports  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  those 
carrying  other  flags ;  and,  between  the 
years  i860  and  1867,  the  commercial  ex- 
changes between  the  two  countries 
amounted  to  fifty  per  cent  of  those  with 
England  and  France,  to  eighty  per  cent 
of  those  with  Belgium,  and  were  five 
times  greater  than  the  commercial  ex- 
changes between  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Germany.  In  1890,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  a  foreign  commerce  of  $250,- 
000,000,  the  United  States  appears  with 
only  $15,500,000,  having  exported  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  $9,000,000,  and  im- 
ported from  that  country  $6,000,000. 

There  is  no  discrimination  whatever 
shown  by  the  Argentine  Republic  against 
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the  American  commerce.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  American  importations  enter 
free  of  duty,  while  Germany  only  intro- 
duced   six   per  cent  of   its   importations 


Entrance  to  the   Riachuelo. 


free  of  duty,  and  France     V> 
three  per  cent.  '.."„..' 

In  1890,  the  Argentine  ...    .;.-*„ 

Republic    paid   to   the 
United  States   $1,677,009 
for  the  importation  of  its  articles,  while 
the  United  States  only  paid  to  Argentine 
11,389,261,   the    difference  of  $287,728 
being  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  com- 
mercial exchanges  between  the  two  coun- 
tries must  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
adoption  of  the  System  of  Protection  by 
the  United  States  in  1867,  when  a  heavy 
duty  was  imposed  upon  the  two  leading 
Argentine  products,  wool  and  hides, 
which  were  until  that  time  sold  almost 
exclusively  in  the  American  markets. 
Hides  come  in  free  now,  but  wool  does 
not.  The  step  taken,  in  1867,  by  the 
American  government  produced  a  veri- 
table crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
from  the  effects  of  which  it  did  not  re- 
cover until  it  had  established  sound  com- 
mercial relations  with  Europe  by  sending 
to  the  markets  of  the  old  world  the 
products  not  admitted  into  the  American 
ports.  To  avoid  the  effect  of  the  Protec- 
tionist tariff  adopted  in  1867,  the  Argen- 
tine government  made  a  proposition  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  on  the 
basis  of  introducing  wool  and  hides  free 
into  America  in  return  for  a  list  of  arti- 
cles that  were  to  be  introduced  free  in 
Argentina.  This  proposition  was  per- 
emptorily rejected  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  that  time  Mr.  Fish,  who  declared 
that  the  celebration  of  such  a  treaty  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  policy 


of  the  United  States ;  that  the  clause 
"  of  the  most  favored  nation,"  inserted  in 
the  commercial  treaties  with  other  powers, 
was  against  it,  and  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  a  treaty 
was,  for  reasons  that 
he  alleged,  doubtful. 
The  result  of  this 
policy  can  be 
judged  from  the  fact 
that,  in  1890,  270 
ships  left  the  ports 
of  the  United  States 
for  the  ports  of  Ar- 
gentina, while  only 
99  of  these  ships  got 
return  cargoes.  The 
other  171  ships  took 
cargoes  to  European 
ports,  from  which 
ports  they  came  to  America,  making  the 
customary  triangular  voyage  of  ships  leav- 
ing this  country  for  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. Return  cargoes  could  only  be 
had  if  the  United  States  would  admit 
free  of  duty  the  wool  of  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

Considering  the  long  list  of  articles 
already  imported  into  the  Argentine 
Republic  from  the  United  States  free 
of  duty  in  exchange  for  the  single  free 
admission  of  hides  into  America,  the 
adoption  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  under 
the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  bill  would 
be  most  impolitic  on  the  part  of  the 
Argentine  government.  In  1889,  for  in- 
stance, the  importation  of  Argentine 
hides  into  the  United  States  amounted  to 
4,766,696  pounds.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  impose  a  duty 
of  one  cent  per  pound,  as  he  is  author- 
ized by  the  McKinley  bill,  it  would  repre- 
sent a  total  sum  of  $47,666. 

It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  to  any 
disinterested  reader  that  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  more  to  gain  by  letting  the 
United  States  pay  that  duty,  if  it  needs 
the  hides,  than  by  opening  its  markets 
exclusively  to  a  larger  list  of  free  articles. 
Such  a  measure  would  considerably  re- 
duce its  custom  duties,  without  insuring 
any  equivalent  returns,  and  of  course 
these  duties  are  the  principal  source  of 
revenue  of  the  Republic.  It  would  also 
involve  the  creation  of  many  drawbacks 
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that  would  inevitably  result  from  the  dis- 
crimination shown  in  regard  to  similar 
European  articles. 

The  Argentine  Republic  having  done 
all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries,  it  would   be   well    for    the    United 


States  to  take  a  step  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, not  by  imposing  more  discriminating 
duties,  that  always  produce  contrary 
effects,  but  by  removing  the  duty  on 
wool,  the  only  barrier  that  prevents  the 
establishment  of  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  Republics. 


[This  article  is  illustrated  chiefly  from  photographs  taken  by  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of  Buenos  Aires,, 
and  kindly  loaned  for  the  purpose  by  Don  Carlos  Rohl,  Consul-General  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  New  York]. 
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By  Eben  E.  Rexford. 
I. 


T  might  have  been  a  pleas- 
I  ant  place  —  but  the  fact 
remained  that  it  was  not. 
It  was  one  of  those  places 
which  suggest  possibilities 
to  the  passer-by  ;  but  there 
seemed  to  have  come  upon 
it,  before  those  possibilities 
were  realized,  a  blight 
which  it  had  never  been 
able  to  get  rid  of. 
The  farm  and  the  farmhouse  were 
typical  of  Ashael  Grey's  life.  Long  ago 
all  his  most  cherished  plans  had  been 
given  up,  and  he  had  settled  down  into 
a  moody,  invalid  life,  from  which  there 
was  no  outlook  to  brighter  days  ahead. 
It  is  hard  for  most  of  us  to  understand 
how  a  life  can  be  utterly  hopeless ;  but 
such  a  life  was  his.  The  hopelessness  of 
it  showed  it  in  his  thin,  white  face,  and 
made  itself  felt  in  his  peevish,  fretful 
voice,  —  and  Margaret  often  fancied  that 
it  had  communicated  something  of  its 
cheerlessness  to  his  surroundings  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  never  be  rid  of  it. 
Margaret  was  Ashael  Grey's  daughter 
by  a  former  wife.  Her  mother  had  died 
when  she  was  two  years  old.  A  year 
later  her  father  had  married  again.  The 
new  mother  whom  he  brought  home  to 
Margaret  was  very  unlike  the  mother  she 
had  lost,  —  a  shallow  woman,  selfish, 
fault-finding,  and  impatient  of  the  posi- 
tion she  occupied.     She  had  always  had 


an  ambition  to  move  in  higher  circles  of 
society  than  any  Waterford  afforded,  al- 
though she  had  not  one  qualification  for 
good  society.  But  doubtless  she  was 
blind  to  this  lack,  as  most  of  us  are  to 
our  own  shortcomings  when  we  have 
ambitions  which  get  the  better  of  com- 
mon sense ;  and  nothing  that  her  hus- 
band could  say  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
her  from  making  desperate  efforts  to  over- 
come any  obstacles  in  the  way  to  which 
her  mind  was  made  up.  If  she  could 
not  accomplish  her  plans  she  could  find 
fault  with  everything  that  stood  in  the 
way.  Perhaps  it  afforded  her  some  pleas- 
ure to  do  this.  If  she  could  not  be 
happy,  she  did  not  want  others  to  be. 

She  had  believed  that  by  marrying 
Ashael  Gray  she  could  realize  some  of 
her  ambitions.  She  had  no  love  to  give 
him,  but  he  was  in  better  circumstances- 
than  most  men  in  Waterford,  and  people 
said  the  hard-working  young  farmer 
would  be  wealthy  some  day.  Perhaps 
her  weak  aspirations  might  some  day 
have  been  gratified  in  a  degree  if  Ashael's 
health  had  not  given  way  under  the  con- 
stant strain  upon  it.  Hard  work  and 
cruel  disappointment  proved  too  much 
for  him.  When  that  blow  came,  it 
crushed  her  aspirations  pitilessly.  The 
farm  would  support  the  family,  which  had 
increased  to  seven,  but  beyond  that  there 
was  nothing  to  expect.  There  would  be 
nothing  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day,  or  to 
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expend  in  anything  but  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life.  Fretful  as  she  had  been 
before,  her  ill-temper  grew  worse  when 
this  misfortune  came,  until  poor  Ashael 
Grey's  life  became  a  bitter  burden  indeed. 
Before,  when  he  could  be  at  work  about 
the  farm,  he  had  not  minded  it  so  much ; 
but  after  sickness  confined  him  to  the 
house,  and  obliged  him  to  listen  to  her 
tirades  from  morning  to  bedtime,  he 
began  to  wonder  how  Margaret  had  borne 
up  under  it  so  long.  It  was  a  thing  to 
wonder  at,  that  the  mere  living  in  such 
an  atmosphere  had  not  soured  and  em- 
bittered her  whole  nature. 

After  Dora  and  the  other  children 
were  born,  Margaret  had  become  a 
household  drudge.  There  were  only  four 
years  between  her  and  her  half-sister,  but 
those  four  years  made  her  old  enough,  so 
her  stepmother  looked  at  it,  to  bear  a 
heavy  burden,  and  her  slavery  began.  By 
the  time  Dora  was  large  enough  to  begin 
to  take  care  of  herself,  Will  came,  and 
Margaret,  though  only  eight  years  old, 
was  made  to  act  as  nurse  and  take  the 
entire  care  of  the  two  children.  She  had 
been  obliged  to  rock  Dora's  cradle  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and  the  monotony  had 
worked  itself  into  her  life,  and  made  her 
childhood  utterly  unlike  other  children's 
childhood.  To  be  required  to  take 
charge  of  Will  also  —  an  exacting  baby  he 
was  —  made  her  a  slave.  But  her  step- 
mother did  not  ask  herself  many  ques- 
tions.    Margaret  was  not  her  child. 

Then  the  other  children  came.  Hardly 
was  one  out  of  Margaret's  arms  before 
another  took  its  place.  From  being  ac- 
customed to  look  to  her  for  care  from 
babyhood,  as  they  grew  up  all  of  them  de- 
pended on  her.  If  she  rebelled  against 
their  tyranny, —  for  what  tyranny  is  more 
exacting  than  that  of  a  spoiled  child  ?  — 
they  fled  to  their  mother  with  complaints. 

Margaret  was  twenty-two,  now.  She 
had  grown  up  to  womanhood  without 
having  been  a  child.  She  could  look 
back  upon  no  pleasant  days  as  other 
children  could.  Because  there  was 
nothing  bright  to  look  back  upon  she  had 
formed  a  habit  of  looking  forward, —  for 
was  there  not  a  vague  possibility  of  some- 
thing better  in  the  future? 

She   was  leaning  upon  the  dilapidated 


gate  in  front  of  the  house  on  the  after- 
noon on  which  this  record  of  her  life  be- 
gins. Her  stepmother  and  Dora  had 
gone  down  to  the  village,  and  on  their 
way  home  would  stop  at  a  neighbor's  till 
after  tea.  The  children  were  at  school, 
and  the  housework  was  done.  There  was, 
curiously,  nothing  for  her  to  do  just  now 
but  rest.  It  seemed  almost  a  realization 
of  her  ideal  of  Sabbath  peace,  when  her 
stepmother's  sharp  voice  was  silent,  and 
the  house  was  rid  of  her  presence. 

At  times  like  this,  when  idle  moments 
came  to  her, —  such  times  were  few  and 
far  between, —  she  let  her  thoughts  fly 
where  they  would,  as  one  might  open  the 
doors  of  a  cage  and  give  freedom  to  the 
captive  birds.  To-day,  she  fancied  she 
was  out  in  the  world,  beyond  the  hills  that 
seemed  to  wall  Waterford  in.  She  was 
among  men  and  women  whose  lives  had 
fallen  in  pleasant  places,  men  and  women 
of  refinement,  whose  society  diffused  sun- 
shine into  bare  and  sombre  lives  like 
hers.  The  dream  put  her  into  an  atmos- 
phere so  different  from  that  in  which  she 
lived,  that  to  merely  breathe  it  was  like 
drinking  wine.  If  dreaming  of  it  could 
affect  her  so,  what  must  a  realization  of  it 
be?  If  she  could  only  make  the  dream 
come  true  !  For  she  was  painfully  con- 
scious all  the  time  that  it  was  nothing  but 
a  dream.  The  stubborn,  hard  facts  of  her 
position  were  so  forcibly  impressed  upon 
her  that  it  was  never  possible  to  forget 
them. 

Margaret  had  always  been  fond  of 
books.  Her  school  days  had  been  well 
improved.  She  had  realized,  with  a  keen 
instinct,  that  if  she  cared  for  education, 
she  must  make  the  most  of  every  oppor- 
tunity. She  could  understand  that  there 
was  no  education  of  the  schools  waiting 
for  her  beyond  that  which  the  district 
school  afforded,  unless  something  unusual 
happened,  and  she  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  build  hopes  on  this  foundation. 
She  must  take  the  means  at  hand,  and 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  She 
studied  hard,  for  she  was  always  haunted 
with  a  fear  that  her  school-days  might  be 
few.  And  they  were.  Her  stepmother 
needed  her  at  home,  she  said.  What 
sense  was  there  in  her  spending  more 
time  on  schooling.     What  good  would  it 
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do  her  ?  She  had  got  little  enough  good 
from  her  schooling. 

"But  I  would  like  to  teach,"  Margaret 
said. 

"  Oh,  that's  it  !  You  want  to  shirk  every- 
thing on  to  me.  I  don't  know  as  I  ought 
to  expect  anything  else,  but  it  does  seem 
as  if  I  had  about  all  I  could  see  to.  I 
should  think  you'd  consider  it  your  duty 
to  stay  at  home  and  help.  Most  girls 
with  a  father  in  the  condition  yours  is 
would." 

Margaret  said  nothing,  but  she  felt  that 
her  stepmother  had  no  right  to  ask  her 
to  give  up  her  cherished  plan.  Dora  was 
old  enough  and  strong  enough  now  to 
render  all  the  assistance  needed  about  the 
house.  Was  Dora  better  than  she  ?  she 
often  asked  herself  with  a  hot  sense  of 
injustice  at  her  heart. 

Her  stepmother  did  not  intend  that 
Dora  should  spend  her  days  in  drudgery, 
as  Margaret  did.  Since  she  had  failed  to 
realize  her  own  ambition,  she  was  "  going 
to  make  a  lady  of  Dora,"  she  said.  And 
Dora  was  allowed  to  grow  up  in  idleness, 
while  Margaret's  childhood  slipped  away. 

Dora  was  her  mother  over  again,  so  far 
as  selfishness  went.  She  rather  enjoyed 
Margaret's  disappointment.  Her  mother 
had  never  liked  Margaret,  and  always 
treated  her  as  if  she  had  no  rights  in  the 
house  and  Dora  had  come  to  regard  her 
in  much  the  same  light. 

After  Mrs.  Cxrey  had  found  that  Ashael 
had  none  of  her  aspirations  for  a  position 
in  society,  she  began  to  feel  a  kind  of 
contempt  for  him,  which  feeling  had 
gradually  extended  to  his  daughter ;  and 
this  feeling  Dora  shared.  She  thought 
that  her  mother  and  herself  were  better 
than  her  father  and  Margaret. 

Once  Margaret's  sense  of  injustice  be- 
came so  strong  that  she  went  to  her  father 
with  her  trouble  ;  but  this  was  the  only 
time.  She  knew  that  his  burden  was  as 
heavy  as  her  own,  and  that  he  had  not 
the  strength  to  bear  it  which  she  had. 
But  on  that  occasion  she  wanted  his  ad- 
vice about  a  plan  she  had,  and  it  was 
necessary  she  should  give  her  reasons. 

"I  want  to  get  away  from  here,"  she 
said.  "  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  make 
home  pleasant.  I  have  borne  more  from 
her  than  any  one  could  be  expected  to. 


I  have  done  for  her  and  the  children 
what  she  has  no  right  to  ask.  Now,  be- 
cause I  want  to  fit  myself  for  teaching, 
she  finds  more  fault  than  ever  before. 
I  am  tired  of  this  life,  father.  I'm  an 
old  woman  already.  I  can't  make  it 
seem  as  if  I  were  ever  young,  like  Dora. 
If  I  could  go  away  I  feel  sure  I  could 
support  myself,  while  getting  an  educa- 
tion. She  objects  to  my  going  away  be- 
cause she  wants  me  to  stay  here  and  do 
what  Dora  would  have  to  do  if  I  were 
gone.  In  order  to  indulge  Dora,  I  am 
expected  to  give  up  my  plan  of  making 
something  of  myself.  I  will  not  do  it, 
father.  She  has  no  right  to  ask  that  of 
me  !  "  Margaret's  eyes  flashed,  as  she 
said  this,  with  more  spirit  than  her  father 
had  ever  seen  there. 

"  Poor  girl,"  her  father  said,  "  you 
have  had  to  bear  a  great  deal.  But  I 
don't  see  what  can  be  done.  I've  wished 
a  thousand  times  that  I  had  died  instead 
of  your  mother.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  both  of  us.  I  would  do  any- 
thing I  could  to  make  your  life  pleasanter, 
Margaret;  but  —  but  you  see  how  it  is." 
The  weak  and  helpless  way  in  which  he 
said  it  was  more  disheartening  than  the 
words. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything," 
said  Margaret.  "  If  I  can  only  decide 
on  something,  I  will  try  to  accomplish 
the  rest  alone." 

"  But  if  you  went  away,  what  would 
become  of  me?"  he  asked.  "You  for- 
get all  about  me."  His  tone  was  peevish 
as  well  as  weak. 

Margaret  said  nothing  after  that.  Per- 
haps there  was  some  truth  in  his  words ; 
but  —  she  could  not  help  the  question  — 
had  he  a  right  to  ask  her  to  give  up  every- 
thing in  that  way?  If  she  allowed  her- 
self to  settle  back  into  the  monotony  and 
cheerlessness  of  her  present  life,  would 
she  ever  be  able  to  get  out  of  it?  It 
seemed  to  her  that  here  was  the  turning- 
point  of  her  life.  She  had  longed  to 
work  out  for  herself  a  position  among 
men  and  women  whose  lives  stood  for 
something.  But  the  dream  was  done  if 
he  put  her  duty  before  her  in  this  light. 
The  thought  of  settling  down  into  a  rou- 
tine of  petty  duties  which  never  lifted 
themselves  above  the  commonest  things, 
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seemed  like  dooming  herself  to  lifelong 
starvation  of  the  soul.  But  she  stayed  at 
home,  and  gave  up  her  plan.  She  loved 
her  father,  and  pitied  him.  She  would 
make  his  life  as  pleasant  as  she  could, 
and  would  hide  the  unrest  of  her  life. 
She  did  not  give  up  her  determination  to 
improve  her  mind.  She  read  such  books 
as  she  could  get  hold  of,  although  when 
she  took  time  to  read,  there  was  often  a 
storm  in  the  household. 

This  happened  when  Margaret  was 
twenty.  Two  years  of  desultory  reading 
had  done  something  to  improve  her  mind. 
Her  taste  was  good,  and  it  had  helped 
her  to  skip  many  worthless  books.  One 
or  two  little  libraries  in  the  neighborhood 
to  which  she  had  access  afforded  her 
opportunity  to  widen  her  field,  and  though 
her  reading  had  been  anything  but  sys- 
tematic, it  had  given  her  food  for  thought, 
and  her  mind  had  grown. 

We  left  her  leaning  on  the  gate.  The 
wind  blew  her  brown  hair  from  her  face 
and  brought  a  bright  fresh  color  to  her 
cheeks.  She  was  not  a  handsome  girl. 
In  this  respect  she  was  a  contrast  to  Dora, 
who  had  the  prettiest  face  in  Waterford, 
her  mother  said. 

The  mind  that  looked  out  through 
Margaret's  face  was  not  there  ;  but  Dora 
did  not  trouble  herself  about  such  mat- 
ters. Margaret  had  a  shy,  reserved  way 
about  her  which  kept  her  in  the  back- 
ground at  the  little  country  gatherings, 
while  Dora  was  already  a  belle.  But 
there  was  something  in  Margaret's  eyes 
that  told  a  story  of  a  soul  groping  for 
higher  things,  and  strangers  who  met  her 
often  spoke  of  her  and  of  her  face 
afterwards. 

"  It  would  be  pleasant  here  if  there 
were  none  but  father  and  myself,"  she 
thought,  as  she  leaned  over  the  creaking 
gate  to  pick  a  cluster  of  June  roses. 

She  heard  steps  up  the  road,  and  Uncle 
Josiah  Hayes  came  shambling  toward  her. 
"  Uncle  Josi,"  was  uncle  to  everybody, 
without  really  being  uncle  to  anybody,  — 
one  of  those  shiftless,  good-natured  men 
to  be  found  in  every  country  neighbor- 
hood, who  know  more  about  other  peo- 
ple's business  than  about  their  own,  and 
who  indeed  have  little  business  of  their 
own  to  know  about. 


"  Good  arternoon,  Marg'rit.  Nice 
growin'  weather  !  I  dunno's  I  ever  see 
nicer  weather  ferthis  time  o'  June.  Most 
alius  we  have  a  spell  o'  rain,  'long  'bout 
this  time." 

"Won't  you  come  in  and  see  father?  " 
said  Margaret.  "  He'll  be  very  glad  to 
have  a  chat  with  you.  He  gets  lonesome 
these  long  days.  It's  hard  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  house  in  such  weather." 

"  Dunno  but  I  will  run  in,"  said  Uncle 
Josi.  "The  fact  is,  I  come  'round  this 
way  a-purpose  to  fetch  him  a  letter  they 
give  me  down  to  the  post  office.  I 
thought  he'd  be  glad  to  git  it  right  away 
mos'  likely,  so  I  told  'em  I'd  take  it  right 
over.     Crops  all  in,  I  s'pose?  " 

"  I  believe  they  finished  last  week," 
answered  Margaret,  as  she  walked  up  the 
path  beside  Uncle  Josi,  wondering  whom 
the  letter  could  be  from.  Letters  were 
rare  visitors  in  that  household. 

"  I  s'pose  ye  rent  the  place  same's  last 
year,  don't  ye?  "  asked  Uncle  Josi. 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Steele  works  most  of  it. 
Father  reserved  a  little  for  the  boys  to 
take  care  of.  They're  getting  large 
enough  to  do  quite  a  good  deal  of  work." 

"That's  so,"  responded  Uncle  Josi. 
"  That  Will  'ud  make  a  smart  feller  ef  he 
had  the  right  bringin'  up.  Boys  want  a 
stiddy  hand." 

Margaret  made  no  reply.  She  never 
discussed  family  matters  with  the  neigh- 
bors. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  ef  this  letter  was 
from  yer  Aunt  S'phrony,  that  lived  out  in 
Vermont,"  resumed  Uncle  Josi.  "It's 
got  Rutland  stamped  on  it ;  seems  to  me 
that  was  where  I  heerd  she  lived.  Hadn't 
never  ben  marr'ed,  last  I  heerd  of  her. 
That  was  goin'  on  twenty  years  ago.  I 
remember  o'  seein'  her  when  she  was  out 
here  a  visitin'  yer  father.  Mebbe  she 
thinks  o'  comin'  out  agin.  Mos'  likely 
she  does,  or  she  wouldn't  be  apt  to  write, 
would  she?  " 

"  Perhaps  father'll  tell  you  what  she 
writes  about  after  he  has  read  the  letter," 
Margaret  said. 

Mr.  Grey  was  dozing  on  the  veranda 
when  they  came  up  the  path.  The  sound 
of  their  voices  roused  him. 

"Good  arternoon,  As'el,"  said  Uncle 
Josi,  with  an  air  of  importance.      "  I've 
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bro't  ye  a  letter.  From  yer  sister  S'phro- 
ny,  I  jedge." 

"  I  haven't  heard  from  'Phrony  in  a 
good  many  years,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  as  he 
took  the  letter.  "  I  was  thinking  of  her 
yesterday.  Sit  down,  Josi.  Margaret, 
you  read  the  letter.  My  eyes  would  give 
out  before  I'd  read  two  lines  of  it." 

It  was  from  Aunt  Sophrony.  She  was 
well,  she  wrote.  She  had  just  heard,  in 
a  roundabout  way,  of  her  brother's  ill- 
ness. She  had  heard,  too,  that  he  was 
not  in  prosperous  circumstances ;  and 
possibly  she  could  be  of  some  help  to 
him.  She  was  alone,  and  she  would  like 
a  companion.  If  he  would  send  one  of 
his  girls  to  her,  she  would  give  her  a 
good  home,  and  send  her  to  school.  She 
thought  of  going  to  live  with  a  distant 
relative  in  a  year  or  two,  but  until  that 
time  she  would  promise  to  do  the  best 
she  could  by  one  of  her  brother's 
children,  if  he  saw  fit  to  send  her  to 
her. 

"  O  father  !  "  cried  Margaret,  a  great 
light  kindling  in  her  eyes.  She  was  think- 
ing of  the  chance  to  gratify  her  ambition 
and  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something 
of  the  world. 

"You'd  like  to  go,  now,  wouldn't  ye?  " 
said  Uncle  Josi.  "  It'd  be  a  big  chance 
fer  ye,  Marg'rit.  Ye'd  l'arn  a  heap  o' 
things  down  East.  You've  got  the  ginni- 
wine  grit  that  sticks  to  a  thing  till  ye've 
got  it  into  yer  head.  I  hain't.  That's 
the  diffrunce  'twixt  you  an'  me.  'Twan't 
in  my  line,  studyin'  wan't.  I  never  took 
to  it.  You  do.  If  I  was  yer  father  I'd 
tell  ye  to  pack  up  an'  start  fer  Vermont, 
short  metre.  'Tain't  every  day  ye  git 
such  a  chance.  Lightnin'  don't  never 
strike  twice  in  the  same  place." 

II. 

Ashael  Gray  looked  at  his  daughter 
with  a  troubled  expression  in  his  face. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  opportunity  this 
proposal  afforded  her,  and  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  loss  her  absence  would  be  to 
his  dreary  life.  Something  in  her  face, — 
a  look  of  dumb,  pitiful  appeal,  of  which 
she  was  wholly  unconscious,  smote  him 
with  a  sense  of  his  selfishness  in  making 
the  thought  of  his  own  wants  and  wishes 
paramount. 


"Would  you  like  to  go,  Margaret?" 
he  asked. 

"  O  father,  you  don't  know  how 
much  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  look  and  tone 
that  told  better  than  her  words  how  in- 
tense her  longing  was. 

"I  —  I  think  I  shall  have  to  let  you  go, 
then.  You've  been  a  good  girl  to  me," 
and  his  thin,  fragile  hand  slipped  over 
her  hair.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  all  these  years  without  you, 
Margaret.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do 
when  you  are  gone,"  he  added,  relapsing 
into  his  usual  weak,  complaining  tone  as 
the  animation  created  by  his  momentary 
sympathy  with  her  enthusiasm  died  out. 

"  But  a  year  isn't  a  very  long  time, 
father,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  in  his. 

"  It  may  not  be  to  you,  but  it's  a  very 
long  time  to  me.  One  year  now  seems 
longer  than  a  dozen  used  to.  I  haven't 
any  pleasant  things  to  think  of  except 
your  love  for  me,  and  when  you're 
gone  —  " 

"  Seems  to  me  I  shouldn't  look  at  it 
in  jest  that  light,"  spoke  up  Uncle  Josi. 
"  When  you  think  o'  Margaret  l'arnin' 
suthin'  thet'll  make  her  life  kinder  pleas- 
ant, that  orter  make  ye  feel  chipper  'stid 
o'  miser'ble,  seems  to  me.  So  fur's  we 
know  she's  got  a  long  life  to  live,  and  it's 
better  fer  ye  to  give  up  a  little  o'  yer  own 
comfort  than  'tis  to  keep  her  here  an' 
sp'ile  the  chance  this  is  o'  gittin'  holt  o' 
suthin'  to  make  the  futur'  wuth  suthin'  to 
her.     That's  the  way  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Not  being  in  my  condition  you  don't 
understand  how  I  feel  about  it,  Josi.  I 
don't  expect  you  to.  If  you  were  tied 
up  here  from  morning  till  night,  only  just 
able  to  crawl  from  one  room  to  another, 
and  hearing  nothing  but  fault-finding  day 
in  and  day  out,  you'd  be  likely  to  miss 
the  only  one  who  never  made  you  feel 
'twas  that  troublesome  to  have  you  round. 
I  tell  you,  Josi,  you  don't  know  what  I 
have  to  put  up  with.  If  you  did,  you 
wouldn't  wonder  that  it  comes  hard  for 
me  to  let  Margaret  go." 

"  I  suppose  you  do  hev  a  good  deal  to 
vex  ye,"  said  Uncle  Josi,  as  he  leisurely 
filled  his  old  clay  pipe  with  tobacco.  "  I 
know  Mis'  Grey  purty  well,  an'  hev  for 
the  las'  forty  year.  But  you  see,  As'el,  I 
was  a  thinkin'  that  Marg'rit  hadn't  never 
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had  no  kind  of  a  chance  for  herself,  to 
speak  of,  an'  'tain't  'tall  likely,  as  I  said 
afore,  that  she'll  ever  hev  another  sech  a 
one,  an'  it  does  seem  a  desprit  pity  to  let 
this  one  slip.  That's  the  way  I  look  at 
it." 

Margaret  had  walked  to  the  window, 
and  was  standing  there,  with  a  thought- 
ful look  on  her  face.  A  vision  of  her 
father's  lonely  life,  when  she  was  gone, 
seemed  to  rise  and  pass  befor  her.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  dreary  life  Much  as 
he  had  to  endure  now,  he  would  then 
have  to  bear  up  under  much  more,  for 
she  would  not  be  there  to  stand  between. 
But — it  was  only  for  a  year  that  she  was 
going.  When  she  came  back  she  would 
be  far  better  able  to  make  his  life 
pleasant.  She  would  bring  a  breeze  from 
the  outside  world  into  it,  and,  while  she 
was  away  she  would  write  him  so  often, 
and  her  letters  should  be  such  long  and 
pleasant  ones  that  they  would  seem  to 
him  like  visits  from  her.  She  would  not 
let  him  miss  her  so  very  much. 

She  went  to  the  kitchen  to  get  supper 
and  think  it  over. 

Going  away  into  the  world  !  The 
thought  made  Margaret  so  happy  that  she 
was  actually  singing  when  the  boys  came 
home  from  school  —  a  thing  so  rare  that 
they  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what's  happened, 
Mag?"  said  Will.  "What's  in  the 
wind  ?" 

"  She's  glad  'cause  mother's  gone  off 
somewhere,"  said  Dick. 

Will  was  sixteen.  Dick  was  twelve. 
Robert  would  have  been  fourteen,  if  he 
had  lived,  but  he  had  died  when  he  was 
six  years  old.  Properly  trained,  these 
boys  would  have  been  no  worse  than 
other  boys.  But  they  were  growing  up 
headstrong  and  unruly.  Their  father  had 
long  ago  given  up  the  idea  of  governing 
them.      It  was  just  as  well,  for  he  would 


have  had  no  authority  with  them. 
Children  are  quick  to  see  things,  and 
their  mother's  indifference  to  their  father 
was  potent  to  them  at  an  early  age.  He 
was  their  father,  but  they  had  no  regard 
for  him. 

It  was  nearly  dusk  when  Mrs.  Grey  and 
Dora  came  home.  '  Is  the  work  all 
done?"  was  Mrs.  Grey's  first  question. 
"  I'm  most  tired  to  death,  climbin'  that 
hill.  I  can't  begin  to  stand  what  I  used 
to.  I'm  wearin'  out  fast,  I  notice,  these 
last  few  years.  An'  it  ain't  to  be  won- 
dered at.  If  there's  anything  I  hate,  it's 
to  come  home  an'  find  a  lot  o'  work  left 
for  me  to  do.  I'd  as  lief  stay  to  home, 
an'  never  go  anywhere.  Did  you  say  it 
was  done  or  not,  Marg'ret?  " 

"Yes,  it  is  all  done.  I've  skimmed 
the  milk,  and  set  the  cream  to  cool.  I 
thought  if  the  cream  was  attended  to,  we 
could  get  the  churning  done  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  it  got  warm." 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  leave  the  milk-room 
door  open,"  said  Mrs.  Grey.  "When 
you  git  hold  of  a  book,  I  don't  feel  sure 
about  your  doing  anything  as  it  ought 
to  be  —  an'  you  always  do  as  soon's  my 
back's  turned." 

Margaret  was  anxious  to  tell  about 
Aunt  Sophronia's  letter,  but  she  hardly 
knew  how  to  begin. 

"  I  wish  you'd  bring  me  a  glass  of 
water,"  said  Dora.  "I'm  just  tired  out. 
Do  be  careful,  Margaret !  You've  spilled 
it  on  my  dress,  and  it'll  make  the  colors 
run." 

"I  —  I  am  going  away,"  said  Margaret 
suddenly.  "  Father  has  received  a  letter 
from  Aunt  Sophronia,  and  she  wrote  she 
would  like  to  have  him  send  one  of  his 
girls  to  stay  with  her  for  a  year,  and  go 
to  school,  and  he  says  I  may  go." 

"You!"  cried  Mrs.  Grey.  "I'd  like 
to  know  if  you're  all  the  girl  he's  got? 
Ain't  Dora  worth  takin'  into  account?" 


(  To  be  continued.  ) 
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By  Kate  Gannett  Wells. 


HE  length  of  a  modern 
summer  depends  on  in- 
dividual circumstances. 
It  varies  from  six  months 
to  a  series  of  Saturday 
afternoons,  the  extent 
of  the  vacation  being 
partial  evidence  of  one's  occupation. 
While  great  wealth  makes  a  long  sum- 
mer possible  only  for  hundreds,  a  yearly 
short  vacation  for  each  one  has  be- 
come a  fixed  necessity  in  almost  all 
departments  of  labor.  The  hurry  and 
worry,  the  wear  and  tear,  the  perils  and 
perplexities  of  city  life,  with  its  over- 
crowding and  ill  ventilation,  have  largely 
brought  about  this  summer  hegira,  in 
which  women  and  children  participate 
more  numerously  than  men.  Those  who 
can  escape  from  the  pitiful  pedler's  traffic 
on  Boston  Common  or  from  the  flowery 
diagrams  of  the  Public  Garden  into  the 
quiet  and  beauty  of  the  woods  and  sea- 
shore are  eager  to  procure  for  others  the 
same  freedom  which  they  enjoy.  Sym- 
pathy and  the  growing  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  good  times  of  other  people 
outside  of  one's  own  family  have  also 
been  important  factors  in  the  evolution 
of  our  present  summer,  until  now  a  vast 
network  of  outdoor  charities  includes 
nearly  all  those  who  could  not  unaided 
procure  for  themselves  country  pleasures 
and  rest. 

Among  the  oldest  of  these  summer 
organizations,  not  specifically  for  sick 
persons,  is  the  Country  Week,  begun  in 
1875  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  who  was 
then  living  in  Boston.  As  he  thought  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  had  "  the  brick 
pavement  for  their  fields  and  the  door- 
step for  their  evening  hill-top,"  and  of 
possible  village  friends  who  might  share 
their  homes  with  the  little  ones  of  the 
city  poor,  he  wrote  here  and  there.  Fifty 
families  said  "Yes,  send  us  the  children  !  " 
City  helpers  gave  money  and  time,  and 


so  one  hundred  and  sixty  children,  care- 
fully chosen  from  public  schools  and 
Sunday  -  schools  and  from  "  Homes," 
children  who  otherwise  would  have  had 
110  country  outing,  were  sent  by  him  in 
sets,  and  at  regular  intervals,  into  the 
country.  Half  of  them  were  received 
into  private  households  like  any  other 
guests,  the  other  half  into  "  Homes," 
which  had  been  extemporized  by  friends 
in  Arlington,  Dedham,  and  Waltham. 

The  next  season  three  hundred  and 
twenty  little  visitors  went  forth.  The 
places  increased  where  the  children  could 
be  boarded  and  yet  guarded  with  as  much 
hospitality  as  if  they  were  own  cousins, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Peabody  at  Rock- 
bottom  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Onion  at  Ded- 
ham especially  were  unwearied  in  giving 
those  under  their  care  an  "  Oh,  splendid 
time  !  "  for  the  ten  days  into  which  the 
week  had  lengthened.  At  Arlington,  a 
house  was  rented  for  two  months,  and 
the  neighbors  sent  in  furniture,  groceries, 
coal,  ice,  a  cow,  and  a  flag.  Now  for 
the  first  time  came  older  women,  worn 
with  hard  work,  one  a  grandmother,  with 
her  four  grandchildren.  Mr.  Gannett's 
experiment  was  a  success.  In  his  report 
for  1878  he  says:  "Two  points  are  in 
favor  of  the  Country  Week, — that  so 
little  money  is  needed  to  carry  it  on,  and 
that  the  work  can  be  distributed  among 
so  many  helpers."  The  "  worth  and  the 
need  "  of  each  case  were  studied  before 
the  children  were  sent  away,  so  that  few 
disappointments  arose  in  this  labor  of 
love,  and  "  the  children  learned  to  re- 
gard the  Country  Week  as  a  reward 
earned  by  good  conduct  during  the  year, 
and  not  as  a  charity." 

In  1877,  Mr.  Gannett  was  called  to  the 
West,  and  by  his  request  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union  assumed  the  full  respon- 
sibility and  care  of  the  work.  A  special 
committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
chosen,  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Lombard  was 
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appointed  chairman.  Under  him  and  his 
successors,  Miss  H.  G.  Putnam,  and  now 
Miss  E.  H.  Bailey,  the  Country  Week  has 
yearly  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiency, 
until  last  summer  3,094  went  out  of  town, 
at  an  average  expense  per  child  of  $4.00, 
the  total  number  since  1875  being  32,768. 
Each  year  the  railroads  and  steamboats 
have  reduced  the  fares,  and  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Acushnet  (New 
Bedford  ladies  here  helping),  as  well  as 
countless  places  nearer  Boston,  have  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  for  homes  and 
board. 

There  is  no  summer  work  so  extensive 
as  that  carried  on  by  Rev.  Dr.  Waldron, 
city  missionary  of  Boston.  Some  thirteen 
years  ago  a  newspaper  asked  the  question, 
"  Have  you  helped  anybody  this  week?" 
Then  came  the  query,  "  If  one  dime  can 
give  two  little  girls  a  horse-car  ride,  how 
many  more  could  enjoy  the  same  ride  if 
they  had  the  means?  "  Under  Mr.  Wal- 
dron's  management,  the  dime  grew  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ten  cent  pieces, 
until  in  the  twelfth  season  of  his  work  he 
arranged  for  eight  picnics  in  Franklin 
Park,  which  were  attended  by  6,640  per- 
sons. None  enjoyed  the  day  more  than 
the  old  ladies,  whose  hearts  were  rejuve- 
nated by  the  chivalric  manner  of  the 
coachmen,  as  they  assisted  into  carriages 
those  who  were  lame  and  blind.  Then 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  park  and  the 
opportunity  to  eat  as  much  as  if  they 
were  rich  made  aged  and  young  happy 
for  many  hours. 

The  same  summer  Mr.  Waldron  dis- 
tributed 44,000  street-car  tickets,  and 
4,275  round-trip  harbor  tickets,  and  8,172 
persons  had  either  a  day's  vacation  or  a 
longer  visit  in  the  country,  including  the 
263  who  went  to  Rosemary. 

What  is  Rosemary?  It  is  a  cottage  in 
Eliot,  Maine,  six  miles  from  Portsmouth, 
which  was  erected  by  a  King's  Daughter, 
as  a  memorial  of  a  baby  boy.  With 
seven  acres  of  land,  she  gave  it  to  the 
City  Missionary  Society  of  Boston,  to  be 
used  as  a  retreat  for  poor  children,  tired 
mothers,  and  overworked  shop  girls. 
Each  one  can  stay  there  for  two  weeks, 
at  a  little  less  than  $7.00,  including  the 
expense  of  the  journey.  And  such  good 
food  as  they  have  !     The  following  lists 


represent  their  ordinary  bills  of  fare. 
Breakfast :  Crushed  wheat,  boiled  eggs, 
white  bread,  breakfast  cake,  tea,  coffee, 
milk.  Dinner :  Roast  beef  and  gravy, 
boiled  potatoes,  squash,  white  bread, 
blueberry  cake,  lemonade,  tea,  milk. 
Supper :  White  and  graham  bread,  peach 
sauce,  fruit  cake,  tea  and  milk. 

The  advantages  gained  at  Rosemary 
and  through  the  Country  Week  doubtless 
increased  the  impulse  for  other  summer 
homes,  until  the  next  large  organization 
for  such  rest  and  recreation  took  shape 
under  the  general  name  of  Working  Girls' 
Vacation  Houses.  Self-respect  draws 
curious  inferences.  The  girls  fancied 
that  if  these  Vacation  Houses  were  termed 
Homes,  they  would  be  liable  themselves 
to  be  considered  as  beneficiaries. 

The  first  effort  in  this  direction  was 
made  in  New  York  eight  years  ago,  by 
the  Working  Girls'  Vacation  Society. 
Massachusetts  began  her  part  in  such 
good  times  through  the  efforts  of  Miss 
M.  J.  Allen,  who  started  the  first  Work- 
ing Girls'  Club  in  Boston.  Appeals  were 
made  through  the  Transc?'ipt,  which  does 
an  immense  amount  of  philanthropic  ad- 
vertising ;  and,  in  1887,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  girls  found  boarding-places  in  farm- 
houses. Since  then  the  number  of  girls 
has  steadily  increased,  and  houses  for 
their  exclusive  use  have  appeared  by 
magic. 

Within  a  year  the  Vacation  House  at 
Princeton  has  been  purchased  for  the  use 
of  these  clubs.  It  has  been  remodelled 
to  accommodate  forty-five  guests,  and  its 
piazzas  have  been  widened.  Its  large 
attic  serves  as  a  hall  for  tableaux  and 
charades,  and  its  Question  Box  leads  to 
argument.  The  ten  acres  of  land  sur- 
rounding the  house,  in  which  each  girl 
almost  feels  a  proprietary  right,  gives 
every  one  a  sense  of  freedom  and  an 
opportunity  for  solitude,  which  many 
tired  workers  crave.  A  housekeekper 
and  several  assistants  look  after  the 
housekeeping  department,  and  two  or 
three  ladies  of  education  and  leisure  are 
always  on  hand  to  help  in  making  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  for  those  who  want 
sociability.  Last  summer  two  hundred 
girls  were  there,  each  one  taking  care  of 
her  own  room.     Vacancies  can   be  filled 
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by  others  than  club  girls,  if  they  are  work- 
ing girls.  Each  one  can  stay  two  weeks, 
the  price  of  board  being  three  dollars  a 
week.  Of  course  this  sum  keeps  many 
away,  but  whenever  there  is  good  reason 
that  a  special  girl  should  enjoy  the  house, 
her  club  or  her  friends  assist  her. 

Another  house  is  the  one  in  Duxbury, 
with  its  large  double  parlors  in  true  colo- 
nial style.  In  a  letter  to  Far  and  Nea?', 
the  club  paper,  one  of  the  members  thus 
describes  the  life  there  : 

"We  breakfasted  at  eight;  each  attended  to 
her  room  and  also  assisted  about  the  house  for  an 
hour;  three  swept  the  public  rooms  and  set  the 
tables,  four  cleared  away  the  breakfast  dishes, 
six  served  the  food  and  cleared  away  at  dinner 
time,  and  four  others  at  supper;  two  girls  refilled 
the  lamps  each  day.  We  often  drove  through 
woods,  and  would  come  upon  such  choice  scenery 
that  one  would  scarcely  speak  a  word  for  fear  of 
marring  it  all." 

To  one  of  the  girls'  clubs,  "The 
Friendly  Workers,"  was  given  for  four 
summers  the  use  of  an  old  family  mansion 
at  Weston,  to  which  was  added  the 
enjoyment  of  a  large  boat  on  the  Charles. 
Each  girl  stayed  a  week,  all  "  did  the 
work  and  the  Friendly  too,"  even  hiring 
a  piano  for  their  own  pleasure.  The 
generous  donor,  Mr.  Hubbard,  is  now 
altering  the  property,  and  the  girls  may 
have  to  find  a  home  elsewhere. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan 
placed  the  Sea  Foam  House  at  Strawbury 
Hill,  Nantasket,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  for 
the  season.  Board  ranged  from  $3.00  to 
$5.50  a  week,  sometimes  two  or  three 
persons  occupying  the  same  room.  No 
one  was  admitted  except  by  note  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  Berkeley  Street 
Home.  Family  worship  was  conducted 
daily,  and  the  house  was  closed  at  ten 
o'clock  every  night,  unless  a  boarder  had 
made  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
matron.  But  there  were  plenty  of  good 
times  in  bathing,  sailing,  bowling,  cro- 
quet, and  clam-bakes. 

The  New  England  Helping  Hand  So- 
ciety established  "  Gordon  Rest  "  at 
Hanson,  Massachusetts,  various  societies 
furnishing  the  rooms.  It  is  a  spacious 
farmhouse  surrounded  by  pine  groves, 
where  twenty  tired  or  invalid  working- 
women  can  be  received,  at  $3.00  a  week. 


By  the  kindness  of  friends  a  small  fund 
has  been  provided  for  those  who  are  un- 
able to  pay  their  board. 

It  is  comforting  to  read  of  a  shelter  for 
men.  There  exists  one  for  them,  also  for 
boys,  at  Ocean  Spray,  Winthrop,  Mass. ; 
it  is  known  as  St.  John's  Country  Home. 
The  inmates  are  not  allowed  to  smoke, 
and  must  be  in  the  house  at  certain  hours 
at  night,  according  to  their  ages.  They 
must  go  to  church  once  on  Sunday, 
though  they  may  belong  to  any  sect  they 
please,  and  they  must  pay  $2.50  a  week, 
not  including  washing.  The  home  is 
sufficiently  near  to  the  city  to  make  many 
glad  to  accept  its  limitations. 

The  Children's  Island  Sanitarium, 
though  primarily  intended  for  sick  chil- 
dren, also  receives  working  women,  who 
are  not  ill,  for  one  or  two  weeks  of  rest, 
at  $3.00  a  week.  It  was  started  six  years 
ago  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Rindge  of  California, 
who  gave  the  entire  island  for  a  home, 
and  who  still  gives  to  it  most  generously. 

There  are  many  Homes  which  do  not 
receive  payment  for  board.  Among  these 
is  the  Jane  Marshall  Dodge  Memorial 
Home,  at  Scituate,  which  takes  in  twenty 
girls  or  boys  at  a  time,  and  which  is  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Society  of  St.  Mar- 
garet. 

Mrs.  N.  Thayer  has  converted  an  an- 
cestral family  farm  at  Lancaster,  Mass. 
(a  Christmas  gift,  it  is  said,  from  her 
husband,  for  this  purpose),  into  a  Rest 
for  two  weeks  each  for  working  girls  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  board,  though  they 
must  pay  their  own  fare  to  reach  it.  Such 
a  charity  as  this  braces  the  girls  to  greater 
effort  to  deserve  it,  for  it  is  free  from  the 
exaggeration  of  pity  which  difference  in 
worldly  circumstances  often  begets. 

There  is  very  much  local  kindness. 
Nearly  one  hundred  poor  children  of 
Boston  spent  two  weeks  each  at  the  farm 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Souther  in  South  Hing- 
ham,  the  town's  people  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  defraying  the  expenses. 

A  restricted  but  useful  charity  is  that 
of  the  Russian  Hebrew  Industrial  School, 
which  sends  its  own  members,  little  girls, 
to  Readville  for  a  Country  Week. 

The  cares  of  those  in  charge  of  a 
Home  are  lessened  by  its  proximity  to  a 
city.     If    the    little    ones    are    unusually 
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naughty  they  can  be  quickly  returned  to 
their  parents,  or  if  taken  suddenly  sick 
they  can  be  sent  to  hospitals,  and  their 
car  fares  are  slight.  Such  is  the  case 
at  Beachmont,  Mass,  where  the  Home 
is  under  the  care  of  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Institute.  The  materials  for  the 
building  were  largely  donated  by  con- 
tractors, and  mechanics  gladly  gave  their 
labor  on  June  17  and  July  4,  in  putting 
np  the  house.  Some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  children  stayed  there  last  summer, 
on  an  average  of  four  days  each.  Those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  tents 
thought  they  had  as  good  fun  as  if  they 
were  camping  out  in  the  wilds  of  Maine. 

"Outings"  properly  began  in  1872 
with  the  North  End  Mission,  which  or- 
ganized Poor  Children's  Excursions ;  but 
as  the  projected  city  parks  became  ac- 
complished facts  these  outings  were  given 
up.  The  People's  Entertainment  Society 
arranged  other  weekly  outings  for  such 
children  ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  189 1,  also 
provided  row-boat  excursions  for  boys, 
three  times  a  week,  from  South  Boston 
and  the  North  End,  which  were  almost 
as  attractive  to  the  boys'  hearts  as  chances 
to  go  gunning. 

All  New  Englanders  have  an  hereditary 
belief  in  picnics,  regarding  them  as  fitting 
survival  of  church  institutions.  So  it  was 
natural  for  the  Association  of  Working 
Girls'  Clubs  to  entertain  its  members  last 
summer  by  a  series  of  Saturday  after- 
noon picnics,  costing  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  cents. 

Several  of  the  churches  carry  on  sum- 
mer recreation  work,  —  as  the  Shawmut 
Avenue  Universalist  and  the  First  Uni- 
versalist  Church.  The  Berkeley  Temple 
has  an  Outing  Club  for  young  men  for 
summer  holidays  and  Saturday  afternoons, 
which  they  endeavor  to  turn  to  the  fur- 
therance of  patriotism  by  visiting  places 
of  historic  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  churches  on 
the  Back  Bay,  though  doing  as  much  if 
not  more  for  others,  do  it  by  delegating 
their  work  to  salaried  helpers,  while  those 
at  the  South  End  do  it  themselves.  It 
is  a  matter  of  residence  rather  than  of 
willingness  to  help. 

Rides  for  invalids  were  inaugurated  by 
the    Young     Men's    Christian    Union    in 


1874,  and  have  proved  most  delightful. 
In  addition  to  the  drives  into  the  suburbs, 
many  of  the  convalescents  at  the  hospi- 
tals, and  many  of  the  sick  poor  going  to 
and  from  the  hospitals  share  the  advan- 
tages of  these  rides.  Tickets  for  harbor 
excursions  to  Nahant  and  for  horse-car 
rides  are  given  out,  but  the  latter  can  be 
purchased  of  the  West  End  Company, 
only  in  July  and  August.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth season  of  this  charity,  which  is 
carried  on  to  a  slight  extent  even  in 
winter,  the  number  of  persons  benefited 
by  carriage  rides  was  1,550  ;  by  car-rides, 
4,000;  by  harbor  trips,  1,500..  As  one 
proof  of  the  need  of  these  car-rides  may 
be  mentioned  the  experience  of  one  poor 
mother  who,  until  she  enjoyed  them,  rose 
daily  at  five  o'clock  to  take  her  baby  to 
a  bridge  to  give  it  a  few  whiffs  of  fresh 
air. 

The  long  pier  at  South  Boston,  with 
its  resting-places  and  its  beautiful  view, 
is  a  healthier  place  than  any  horse-car, 
but  it  takes  five  cents  to  reach  it  if  one 
does  not  live  near  by.  The  policemen 
in  charge  of  the  pier  know  their  "  inva- 
lids "  and  tell  you  how  much  better  by 
the  week  each  one  breathes,  and  how 
much  more  talkative  they  all  become  as 
they  improve. 

Among  other  out-door  recreations  are 
those  in  the  city  parks,  with  the  concerts. 
To  what  extent  the  state  should  provide 
amusement  or  the  means  of  health  for  its 
people  is  too  vexed  a  question  to  be  now 
discussed.  Yet  even  the  opponents  of 
paternalism  in  government  approve  the 
superb  system  of  parks  in  Boston,  which 
is  being  as  rapidly  developed  by  the  city 
as  opposing  interests  allow.  No  one 
objects  to  the  Open  Air  Concerts,  for 
which  the  City  Council  annually  appro- 
priates four  thousand  dollars,  that  eleven 
Sunday  and  thirty  week-day  concerts  may 
be  given  on  the  Common. 

Returning  to  the  private  devices  for 
the  good  times  of  other  persons,  none  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  Flower  Mission, 
bringing  as  it  does  the  bloom  of  the 
country  into  the  darkness  of  small  rooms 
and  close  work-shops.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  of  Miss  Helen  W.  Tinkham,  who 
established  in  1869  "The  Boston  Flower 
and     Fruit     Mission."      Beginning    with 
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small  expectations,  but  devoted  workers, 
it  has  grown,  until  in  the  season  of  1891 
it  distributed  from  its  central  station  at 
the  Parker  Memorial,  48,499  bunches  of 
flowers,  besides  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs, 
and  jellies.  It  takes  but  little  outlay  of 
money,  for  no  salaried  worker  is  engaged, 
and  all  the  railroads  and  many  of  the 
expressmen  transport  the  baskets  freely. 
One  friend,  who  has  worked  in  it  from  a 
child,  provides  a  carriage-fund  for  taking 
round  the  flowers,  when  the  heat  or  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  in  the  city  would 
injure  their  freshness.  "The  flower  la- 
dies have  come  !  "  is  the  greeting,  as  the 
bouquets  are  carried  through  sewing- 
rooms  and  tenements.  When  the  Mis- 
sion began,  people  sent  barrels  packed 
solid  with  daisies  and  buttercups  ;  now 
they  are  fastened  in  clusters  and  placed 
in  receiving  pans.  Yet  the  "  flower  la- 
dies "  who  are  true  botanists  still  beseech 
their  contributors  not  to  pull  up  the  wild 
flowers  by  the  roots,  especially  the  vari- 
eties which  are  rapidly  disappearing  from 
the  suburbs  of  Boston,  and  not  to  gather 
any  flowers  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
Hancock  Flower  Mission,  started  by  Rev. 
1.  C.  Tomlinson,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hy- 
giene Association,  has  now  become  the 
North  End  Branch  of  the  original  Flower 
Mission,  and  distributed  last  July  and 
August,  17,302  bunches. 

There  are  many  other  Flower  Missions 
connected  with  various  churches  and  so- 
cieties. The  Boston  Young  Men's  Insti- 
tute sends  flowers  to  private  houses,  the 
state  prison,  hospitals,  homes,  and  day 
nurseries,  usually  attaching  a  scripture 
text  to  each  bouquet.  The  Flower  Mis- 
sion of  the  Massachusetts  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  "  aims  to  reach 
prisoners,  and  by  the  gift  of  flowers  to 
interest  them  in  religion  and  temper- 
ance." We  leave  to  annual  reports,  touch- 
ing instances  of  the  good  that  is  done  by 
each  circle  of  workers.  Surely  the  plants 
growing  in  tomato  cans  on  narrow  win- 
dow-sills tell  of  hidden  feeling.  The 
Committee  on  Window  Gardening  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  have 
done  much  to  beautify  poverty  by  the 
interest  they  have  taken  in  box  gardens 
and  by  the  prizes  they  offer,  the  reward 


often  being  a  plant  for  the  most  beautiful 
window  ledges  tended  by  children  and 
for  collections  of  flowers  rightly  named  by 
them. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  for 
children,  there  were  large  numbers  so 
poor  or  so  young  that  the  one  picnic  was 
their  only  outing ;  the  rest  of  the  hot 
days  they  lolled  listlessly  about  the  stifling 
alleys.  "  Give  them  sand  heaps  in  which 
to  play,"  said  Mr.  Marie  E.  Zarkrzewska  ; 
and  the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and 
Hygiene  Association  adopted  the  sugges- 
tion. At  first  people  were  loath  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  either  much  fun  or 
hygiene  in  the  idea.  Fortunately,  the  late 
Charles  Faulkner  realized  that  playing  in 
the  dirt  is  the  royal  right  of  childhood, 
and  that  poverty  infringes  upon  this  right, 
especially  at  the  North  End.  Therefore 
he  offered  the  use  of  the  yard  connected 
with  Parmenter  Street  Chapel,  over  which 
he  had  large  control.  Small  as  the  yard 
was,  it  demonstrated  possibilities,  and 
other  mission  churches  followed  Mr. 
Faulkner's  example.  The  sand-gardens, 
as  they  were  euphoniously  termed,  de- 
veloped into  playgrounds,  until,  in  1890, 
the  Association  had  under  its  manage- 
ment seventeen.  By  the  kindness  of  the 
school  committee  and  the  courtesy  espe- 
cially of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  these 
playgrounds  were  chiefly  in  the  large 
yards  of  the  public  schools,  thus  enabling 
the  poorest  and  youngest  of  the  children 
to  go  to  them.  Two  or  three  were  in  the 
yards  of  tenement  houses.  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Tower  has  always  been  the  untiring 
chairman  of  this  work.  Each  playground 
is  provided  with  a  sand-heap  and  with 
toys,  such  as  jumping-ropes,  bean-bags, 
reins,  etc.,  transparent  slates  furnishing 
the  favorite  amusement  for  the  invalids. 
Each  ground  is  open  three  or  four  times 
a  week  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  with 
a  genial  matron  in  charge,  and  some 
member  of  the  committee  as  superinten- 
dent ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  unpaid 
workers,  for  the  work  is  hard  and  regular. 
The  number  of  children  thus  entertained 
in  1 89 1  was  sixty  thousand. 

"  Every  yard,"  says  Miss  Tower,  "  develops 
some  original  feature  either  in  work  or  play. 
Here  Babylon  was  daily  built  with  blocks,  so  per- 
fect in  detail  that  a  king  sat  in  the  central  palace, 
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to  which  a  secret  stairway  led,  paper  soldiers 
guarded  the  walls,  but  as  the  hour  for  closing  the 
yard  approached  the  Persians  prevailed  and  Baby- 
lon fell."  Elsewhere  utility  reigned;  "  seated  on 
window-sills  and  on  top  of  the  shed,  boys  knit 
twenty-three  pairs  of  reins  and  eight  table  mats." 

In  one  yard  a  garden  bloomed,  zeal- 
ously tended  by  the  children.  They 
learned  to  respect  each  other's  rights  and 
"  were  taught  something  of  honesty,  un- 
selfishness, and  gentle  manners,  were 
made  happy,  and  were  kept  away  from 
the  associations  of  the  gutters  and 
wharves."  The  policemen  were  the  firm 
friends  of  the  committee,  though  they 
were  seldom  called  upon  to  exercise  their 
authority.  Last  summer,  because  of  the 
growth  of  the  city  parks,  the  number  of 
playgrounds  was  a  little  less ;  for  no  char- 
ity should  be  supported  any  longer  than 
is  actually  demanded  by  existing  centres 
of  population. 

Still  there  was  a  gap,  that  was  filled  by 
the  Episcopal  City  Mission,  which  for 
two  years  has  maintained  summer  play- 
rooms, one  at  South  Boston  and  one  at 
Cross  Street.  Into  these  Rev.  Frederick 
B.  Allen  gathered  more  than  two  hundred 
children.  In  the  mornings  two  young 
gymnasts  taught  the  boys,  and  in  the 
afternoons  there  were  all  kinds  of  pleas- 
ant class  work  for  the  girls.  There  was  a 
special  game  of  clean  hands  and  face, 
though  the  need  for  cleanliness  was  often 
given  as  an  excuse  for  tardiness.  "  Yet 
how  do  they  get  clean  so  quickly?"  was 
asked  one  day  when  the  little  ones  re- 
turned so  soon  after  being  sent  home  to 
perform  their  ablutions.  "  See,  teacher, 
come  and  see,"  was  the  answer ;  "  see, 
they  lick  their  hands  !  "  And  there  on 
the  sidewalk  stood  a  row  of  children 
"  licking  their  hands  and  rubbing  them 
up  and  down  their  dresses." 

Here,  as  in  the  playground,  it  is  the 
babies  who  give  the  pathos  to  this  sum- 
mer work.  livery  girl  over  seven  has 
"  my  baby,"  whom  she  tugs  along  with 
her,  singing  to  her,  coddling  her,  and 
feeding  her  with  musty  ginger  cookies,  or 
sticky  candy.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
mothers  turn  these  wee  guardians  with 
their  charges  into  the  streets,  where,  if  it 
were  not  for  these  summer  resting-places, 
the  child-nurses  and  babies  would  stay 
till   the   mother's    return  at   noon   to  get 


dinner.  Soon  these  very  little  girls  forget 
that  their  mother's  babies  were  heavy ; 
they  marry  young,  and  give  their  infants 
in  turn  to  be  carried  about  by  their  older 
children. 

When  the  Park  Commissioners  laid  out 
Charles  Bank,  the  part  lying  along  Craigie 
Street  Bridge  was  assigned  for  men.  It 
is  wholly  under  the  care  of  the  city  and 
its  Park  Commission.  The  gymnasium 
for  men  and  boys  was  first  used  August 
27,  1889.  During  the  last  year  it  was 
open  from  April  1  to  December  31,  not 
including  Sundays.  The  attendance  was 
over  160,000,  the  day  attendance  being 
an  increase  of  15,000  over  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  number,  46,548  came  from 
7  to  9.30  P.M.,  between  May  19  and 
November  7.  The  success  of  this  free 
gymnasium  was  so  great  that  it  encour- 
aged the  Park  Commissioners  in  their 
plans  for  the  Women's  Division  lying 
along  Cambridge  Street  Bridge.  But 
here  they  wished  that  there  should  be 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  private  indi- 
viduals with  the  city.  Different  problems 
were  to  be  solved.  Therefore  the  Park 
Commissioners  placed  it  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Massachusetts  Emergency 
and  Hygiene  Association,  which  also  bore 
a  certain  portion  of  the  expense.  Doubts 
of  its  results  were  expressed  even  by 
policemen,  who  were  suspicious  that 
"  soft  words  and  motherly  ways  could  not 
do  the  business." 

But  on  June  1,  1891,  at  exactly  twelve 
o'clock,  there  rushed  up  the  stairs  a 
crowd  of  girls  of  all  ages  who  were  wait- 
ing outside.  Instantly  they  turned  the 
faucets,  ducked  the  heads  of  their  little 
sisters,  used  up  the  soap,  and  seized  hair 
brush  and  clothes  brush  with  perfect 
American  suavity.  Down  through  the 
turnstile,  out  into  the  playgrounds,  they 
went,  with  the  same  air  of  proprietors. 
Then  they  subsided  and  became  amena- 
ble to  courtesy.  The  arrangements  of 
the  house  in  themselves  check  rudeness. 
Whoever  is  desirous  of  entering  the 
Women's  Division  is  obliged  to  go  up  the 
stairs  into  the  Children's  House.  This 
is  a  large,  pleasant  hall,  fitted  up  with 
benches  and  the  long  sink  which  is  the 
delight  of  the  children.  At  one  end  of 
the  house   is  the  turnstile,  through  which 
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every  one  must  pass  who  would  go  into 
the  grounds,  and  which  is  a  self-adjusting 
motor  power  check  on  numbers  and  con- 
fusion. Against  the  outer  wall  of  the 
house  is  a  line  of  chest  weights.  In  front 
of  them  are  three  large  sandpens,  where 
a  hundred  children  are  always  playing, 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  half  an 
hour  after  sunset.  Beyond  the  pens  is 
a  large  grassy  circle,  the  playground. 
Shrubbery  surrounds  it  on  all  sides. 
Neither  man  nor  boy,  not  even  a  dog, 
can  reach  it.  Here  mothers  sit  on  the 
grass  mending  their  stockings,  which  they 
bring  by  the  apron  full,  their  babies 
asleep  by  their  side.  Oftener  it  is  the 
older  sister  who  puts  "  my  baby  "  on  the 
turf,  trusting  that  nature  or  the  matron 
will  care  for  it,  and  runs  off  herself  to  the 
gymnasium,  from  which  little  children 
are  strictly  excluded.  This  beautiful  spot 
is  close  by  some  of  the  poorest  streets, 
yet  from  it  the  sunset  can  be  seen  mir- 
roring itself  in  the  Charles,  whose  waters 
lie  below  the  iron  railing  of  the  park. 
On  rainy  days,  books  and  kindergarten 
material  keep  the  children  busy  and 
happy  in  the  house. 

The  gymnasium  itself  was  the  favorite 
place,  seventy-five  being  admitted  at  a 
time.  When  their  hour  was  over,  they 
good-naturedly  made  way  for  the  next 
crowd.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  place 
was  reserved  exclusively  for  working  girls 
and  for  classes.  Usually  the  go-as-you- 
please  manner  of  exercise  was  preferred, 
yet  there  were  in  the  summer  sixty 
classes,  averaging  twenty- six  in  each  class, 
who  took  regular  instruction,  besides  one 
hundred  and  one  women  who  could  not 
come  at  stated  times,  but  who  were  in- 
structed singly  or  in  twos  and  threes.  At 
one  end  of  the  gymnasium  enclosure  is  a 
line  of  wooden  booths,  where  with  a  pail  of 
water  every  girl  could  bathe  herself  after 
exercising.  Most  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren had  never  practised  in  a  gymnasium, 
and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  season  were 
able  to  use  the  apparatus  with  compara- 
tive ease.  One  young  woman  cleared 
four  feet  one   inch,  on  the  running   high 


jump.  Another  could  run  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  in  thirty-seven  seconds.  The  travel- 
ling rings,  the  firemen's  pole,  the  hori- 
zontal and  parallel  bars  were  a  source  of 
constant  delight  even  to  the  stout  and 
unskilful.  No  one  system  of  gymnastics 
was  taught.  The  apparatus  was  put  up 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  D.  A.  Sar- 
gent of  Harvard  University.  Much  more 
than  gymnastic  training  was  in  question. 
The  committee  had  undertaken  the  con- 
trol of  large  numbers  of  children  and  of 
mothers,  who  often  are  most  unreason- 
able. These  were  to  have  one  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  where  they  could 
stay  all  day,  returning  home  for  their 
meals,  be  protected  from  the  many  perils 
of  the  street,  and  improve  in  health, 
morals,  and  manners.  All  influences 
were  to  be  exercised  indirectly,  except 
those  of  the  sun  and  air,  the  grass  and 
trees. 

Sundays  were  as  happy  as  week  days, 
though  the  gymnasium  proper  was  closed. 
July  brought  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple, then  June,  September,  and  October, 
the  total  from  June  1  to  November  1 
being  144,539.  Another  season,  with 
electric  lights,  which  will  enable  the 
gymnasium  to  be  used  in  the  evening, 
the  attendance  will  be  largely  increased. 
To  the  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Park 
Police,  to  Miss  E.  C.  McMartin,  the 
superintendent,  and  her  assistants,  to 
friendly  individuals  who  gave  their  money, 
and  to  the  unremitting  care  of  a  private 
committee,  is  due  the  success  of  this 
novel  undertaking. 

Surely  with  all  these  free  summer 
pleasures  in  the  city  itself,  and  with  the 
opportunity  for  Country  Weeks  in  distant 
towns  and  villages,  no  one  can  be  so  busy 
or  so  poor  that  the  hot  days  will  not 
bring  enjoyment  of  nature,  social  amuse- 
ments, and  opportunity  for  rest.  From 
the  Country  Week  to  the  Open  Air  Gym- 
nasium has  been  a  continuous  develop- 
ment in  the  art  of  giving  pleasure  based 
upon  increasing  hygienic  knowledge  and 
sanitary  knowledge  and  upon  sympathy 
for  the  toilers  of  the  city. 


THE    CANDIDATE   AT   BINNACLE. 

By  Benjamin  Asbury   Goodridge. 


F  I  only  had  Twemlow's 
secret  of  making  a  ten- 
pound  sentence  weigh  a 
ton,"  reflected  the  Rev. 
Leander  Knox  sadly,  as 
he  came  away  from  an 
interview  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Distribu- 
tion of  Ministers. 

He  was  a  pleasant-faced  young  man  of 
somewhat  slender  physique  and  a  quite 
unnecessary  stoop.  He  had  sufficient 
skill  in  the  making  of  sermons  and  an 
agreeable  voice  for  their  delivery.  He 
was  also  very  much  in  earnest  regarding 
his  work,  and  thought  it  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  <;  worthy  minis- 
ter. But  he  had  one  seemingly  fatal 
defect.  He  was  unimpressive.  The  few 
judicious  persons  who  are  the  salt  of 
every  congregation  found  pleasure  and 
profit  in  his  thoughtful  sermons,  but  the 
majority  slumbered  or  allowed  their 
minds  to  wander  at  will. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Knox,"  the  secretary  had 
said  kindly,  "  they  liked  you  very  well  at 
East  Corsica.  In  fact  they  came  near 
giving  you  a  call ;  but  there  were  some  — 
you  know  there  always  are  some  —  who 
thought  they  wanted  a  preacher  with 
more  animation." 

"  Probably  Deacon  Cross  and  Mr.  Slo- 
bridge,"  thought  the  young  minister. 
They  both  closed  their  eyes  when  the 
opening  voluntary  began  and  didn't  show 
any  further  signs  of  life  until  it  was  time 
for  the  last  hymn.  But  he  said  nothing. 
He  only  sighed  and  looked  down  at  his 
carefully  polished  shoes,  both  of  which 
showed  signs  of  breaking  open  at  the 
sides. 

"  Now,  the  people  at  Binnacle  want  a 
young  man,"  continued  the  secretary 
briskly  and  with  even  more  kindliness 
than  before.  "  I  think  you'd  better  go 
there   for  next  Sunday." 

"Binnacle?"  said  Mr.  Knox  hesitat- 
ingly, "that's  quite  a  distance,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  a  long  way,  clear  up  the 


east  coast,  you  know.  But  you  go  the 
whole  distance  by  boat,  and  the  fare  is 
ridiculously  low  just  now." 

There  was  a  comprehending  twinkle 
in  the  secretary's  eye  as  he  spoke. 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  Rev.  Lean- 
der, with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "I  —  I  shall 
be  glad  to  go  wherever  you  recommend. 
But  do  you  think  the  people  of  Binnacle 
will  be  less  critical  of  my  —  my  unfortu- 
nate lack  of  animation?" 

He  flushed  painfully  as  he  remem- 
bered that  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  since 
he  had  thought  of  East  Corsica  and  Bin- 
nacle as  places  altogether  too  small  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents. 

"Why,  no,"  rejoined  the  secretary 
candidly,  "  I  don't  suppose  they  will. 
But  you  see,  my  dear  fellow,  there  isn't 
going  to  be  a  lack  of  animation  any 
more.  Forewarned  is  forearmed,  of 
course,  and  the  impression  you  will  make 
depends  altogether  upon  yourself.  There's 
plenty  of  good  stuff  in  you.  Just  give 
it  a  chance  to  come  out.  Drop  in  here 
when  you  get  back  from  Binnacle.  I'll 
warrant  you'll  have  something  good  to 
report.  Boat  leaves  at  seven  Saturday 
night.     Good-by  and  good  luck  to  you  !" 

The  secretary  nodded  a  good-humored 
dismissal  and  turned  his  attention  to  a 
heap  of  unopened  letters. 

After  that  first  envious  wish  for  the 
secret  of  Twemlow's  oratory,  the  young 
minister's  reflections  took  on  a  more 
cheerful  hue  as  he  walked  homeward. 
His  slight  figure  grew  more  erect,  and 
he  even  whistled  a  bar  or  two  of  a  col- 
lege song,  under  his  breath.  The  secre- 
tary's words  had  done  him  good.  He 
felt  a  glow  of  ardor  —  a  desire  to  prove 
then  and  there  that  those  words  were 
true.  The  subject  for  a  sermon  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  the  people  of  Bin- 
nacle flashed  into  his  mind,  and  its  out- 
line began  to  take  shape  as  he  walked. 
From  that  it  was  easy  to  pass  in  imagin- 
ation to  the  picture  of  a  well-filled  church 
and  the  eager  faces  of  people  who  drank 
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in  every  word  of  his  preaching.  Not  a 
single  nodding  head  or  wandering  eye, 
but  a  breathless  intentness  through  which 
his  voice  resounded  like  the  strokes  of  a 
bell,  waking  an  echo  in  every  soul.  How 
glorious  it  would  be  to  have  such  power 
for  good  !  The  glowing  colors  of  his 
vision  quickly  blotted  out  the  remem- 
brance of  many  listless  and  unsympa- 
thetic  audiences. 

He  went  eagerly  to  work  upon  the 
sermon  which  was  to  be  his  masterpiece. 
Never  before  had  his 
mind  been  so  active 
and  illuminated  as 
now.  The  subject 
unfolded  itself  with 
wonderful  clearness 
and  he  was  able  to 
clothe  his  thought  in 
simple  but  effective 
phraseology.  Illus- 
tration and  anecdote 
and  apt  quotation 
came  crowding  upon 
him  as  he  worked. 
It  was  a  theme  which 
had  been  a  long  time 
ripening  in  his  mind, 
and  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  new  hope  he 
poured  out  his  soul 
upon  the  paper 
with  a  fiery  energy 
which  astonished 
even   himself. 

"There  !"  said  he,  as  he 
the  pen  and  clasped  his  hands,  trembling 
with  excitement,  above  his  head.  "  I 
know  there's  '  go  '  enough  in  that  sermon, 
and  if  I  don't  stick  my  miserable  self  in 
between  it  and  the  people  next  Sunday 
morning  it  will  do  some  good." 

And  then  he  went  to  bed  and  dreamed 
that  the  people  of  Binnacle  were  so  de- 
termined to  have  him  for  their  minister 
that  they  put  their  church  upon  a  raft  and 
chased  him  with  it  all  up  and  down  the  At- 
lantic coast,  giving  him  a  "a  call "  through 
an  enormous  speaking  trumpet  every  time 
they  came  within  hailing  distance. 

It  was  a  pity  that  this  high  tide  of  hope 
and  courage  could  not  have  lasted  ;  but 
by  the  time  Rev.  Leander  Knox  stepped 
on  board  the  steamer  on  Saturday  night 


He  sat  up  very  straight  and  stiff  so  as  not  to  touch 


flung  down 


all  his  feelings  were  at  low  ebb,  and  there 
was  a  large  area  of  psychological  mud- 
flat  in  plain  view.  Food  at  the  second- 
rate  boarding-house,  which  he  patronized, 
never  anything  more  than  passable,  had 
been  particularly  unsavory  that  week.  He 
had  eaten  but  little,  and  was  faint  for 
"lack  of  nourishment.  He  had  the  be- 
ginning of  a  bad  headache.  He  was  dis- 
gusted with  his  sermon,  with  himself,  and, 
by  anticipation,  with  the  people  of  Bin- 
nacle, who  would  be  sure  to  criticise. 

"  I  know  I  shall  make  the  flattest  kind 
of  failure  to-morrow,"  was  his  gloomy  re- 
flection as  he  took  a  seat  on  the  upper 
deck.  He  had  been  just  in  time  to  se- 
cure a  stateroom  and  there  was  a  long 
line  of  tired  and  perspiring  men  stretch- 
ing  away  from  the  purser's  window  who 
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were  doomed  to  disappointment.  These 
late  comers  must  either  sit  up  all  night, 
or  seek  the  hospitality  of  the  "gentle- 
men's cabin."  The  mercury  was  at 
ninety  and  many  of  the  passengers  had 
an  unwashed  appearance.  People  with 
sensitive  noses  would  probably  choose  to 
sit  up.  Knox  was  sorry  for  those  who 
had  been  less  fortunate  than  himself,  but 
his  sorrow  was  mitigated  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  mainly  sleek,  well-fed  citizens 
who  would  not  be  injured  in  the  least  by 
a  little  discomfort. 

Some  of  them  took  it  hard,  though,  that 
the  purser  had  not  foreseen  their  coming 
and  reserved  staterooms.  They  abused 
that  caged  animal  almost  beyond  en- 
durance before  they  were  willing  to  move 
on  and  give  place  to  others. 

But  at  length  all  were  disposed  of, 
either  satisfactorily  or  unsatisfactorily. 
The  purser  slammed  his  window  down 
with  a  bang  which  contained  the  sub- 
stance of  many  things  he  would  have 
liked  to  say  to  these  fault-finding  passen- 
gers. The  last  pieces  of  freight  were 
rushed  on  board,  the  moorings  were  cast 
off,  and  "the  new  and  elegant  steamer," 
Queen  City,  started  on  her  eastward  trip. 

Knox  watched  the  city  blossom  into 
innumerable  lights  and  then  slowly  fade 
away.  He  enjoyed  the  changing  pano- 
rama of  the  beautiful  harbor  flecked 
with  little  isles.  The  melancholy  clang 
of  a  bell-buoy  filled  his  heart  with  pleas- 
ant sadness. 

There  was  plenty  of  amusement,  too, 
in  observing  the  groups  of  passengers 
about  him.  Several  brisk  flirtations  were 
in  progress  between  young  women  and 
young  men  whose  dress  and  conversation 
were  both  somewhat  flamboyant. 

"That,  now,  might  be  rather  a  nice 
girl,"  mused  the  young  minister,  singling 
out  the  most  promising  one  of  a  group, 
■"  if  she  only  had  '  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,'  together  with  the  price 
of  one  of  her  rings  in  soap." 

The  groups  broke  up  into  couples  and 
began  to  promenade  the  crowded  deck, 
all  except  one  pair  that  took  seats  near 
the  rail  and  began  to  caress  each  other 
with  frank  disregard  for  onlookers. 

A  very  tall  boy,  whose  well-preserved 
"best  suit  "  was  quite  inadequate  to  his 


length  of  limb,  extracted  a  cucumber  and 
a  jack-knife  from  his  pockets  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  meal  of  primitive 
simplicity  in  the  presence  of  the  passen- 
gers. He  whittled  away  the  rind  and  ate 
the  long  white  lobe  with  great  gusto  and 
no  apparent  regret  for  lack  of  pepper  and 
salt. 

As  the  twilight  faded  away  a  chill  wind 
came  up  from  the  east  and  produced  one 
of  those  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
which  have  made  New  England  weather 
a  never-failing  theme  of  song  and  story. 
Knox  hastened  inside.  He  was  thinly 
dressed,  and  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  cold  in  head  and  throat.  It  would 
not  do  to  add  a  disagreeable  voice  to  his 
unimpressive  manner. 

The  "  saloon  "  was  well  filled,  and  at 
first  the  young  minister  looked  in  vain 
for  an  unoccupied  seat.  He  looked  at 
his  watch,  and  considered  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  go  directly  to  his  state- 
room. No,  he  would  not  do  that.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
he  would  gain  nothing  except  an  addi- 
tional hour  of  worry  about  to-morrow. 
He  would  find  a  corner  where  he  could 
sit  and  watch  what  was  going  on  and  for- 
get all  about  Binnacle. 

A  young  man  who  "  carried  cigars " 
sat  at  the  piano  accompanying  himself  in 
a  comic  song  about  Chicago.  The  audi- 
ence was  highly  delighted  with  the  twelve 
jokes  which  were  neatly  wrapped  up  in 
its  twelve  stanzas,  and  the  laughter  and 
applause  were  so  great  that  the  singer 
was  obliged  to  stop  several  times  and 
wait  for  the  noise  to  subside. 

"No  lack  of  animation  about  him," 
thought  Knox,  as  he  looked  with  an 
amused  smile  at  the  performer,  who  was 
roaring  and  pounding  with  all  his  might, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  voice  was 
several  sizes  too  large  for  the  place.  Dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  applause  he  rubbed  his 
steaming  forehead  and  the  backs  of  his 
fat  hands  with  a  black  silk  handkerchief. 

At  last  the  Rev.  Leander  found  an 
unoccupied  seat  for  forward  —  a  quarter 
of  one  of  those  red  plush  pies  so  dear 
and  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  experienced 
voyagers.  There  is  no  comfort  in  them, 
for  the  slender  post  which  comes  up 
through  the  centre  is  absurdly  inadequate 
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as  a  resting-place  for  four  backs.  But 
there  they  are  by  decree  of  the  steam- 
ship company,  and  what  is  the  American 
public  that  it  should  complain?  It  was 
no  spirit  of  rebellion  against  what  it  had 
pleased  an  all-powerful  corporation  to 
ordain  that  made  Knox  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment before  seating  himself.  There  was 
a  woman  with  a  baby  in  the  next  section, 
and  he  was  shy  of  babies.  The  mere 
recollection  of  a  terrible  infant  that  had 
sat  next  him  in  the  horse-cars  the  week 
before  made  him  turn  hot. 

But  he  was  tired  and  must  sit  some- 
where. He  looked  hard  at  the  baby  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  asleep,  and  not 
immediately  dangerous,  before  he  dropped 
into  the  vacant  seat,  and  then  he  sat  up 
very  straight  and  stiff,  so  as  not  to  touch 
it.  The  mother  seemed  to  notice  his 
attitude  and  drew  timidly  back  as  far  as 
she  could.  Knox  had  been  so  intent  upon 
the  baby  that  he  had  not  really  looked  at 
her  before.  He  felt  a  pang  of  dismay  as 
he  glanced  down  into  her  death-like  face. 

She  was  a  poor,  pinched  little  creature, 
dressed  in  coarse  and  shabby  black.  Her 
hair,  of  no  particular  color,  was  strained 
tightly  back  from  sunken,  blue-veined 
temples,  her  ears  were  almost  transparent, 
and  her  little  mouth,  close  shut  as  if  with 
pain,  showed  only  a  slender  line  of  livid 
blue. 

There  was  a  look  of  dull  misery  in  her 
pale  eyes,  as  she  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
draw  herself  back  out  of  the  way.  The 
baby  lay  across  her  lap,  wrapped  in  a 
faded  shawl.  It  moaned  slightly  when 
she  moved,  but  did  not  cry  out.  Its  eyes 
were  open,  or  partly  so,  and  even  the 
young  minister's  unpractised  glance  could 
see  that  it  was  in  a  sort  of  stupor  very 
different  from  healthful  sleep.  He  forgot 
that  he  was  afraid  of  babies  and  touched 
the  young  mother  on  the  arm. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  "your  child  seems 
very  ill.  Can't  I  get  something  for  it  — 
or  you?  " 

She  seemed  surprised  at  his  interest, 
but  not  particularly  grateful. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  don't  want  nothin' 
'cept  to  git  through  to  St.  John  j  "  and 
she  closed  her  eyes  as  if  she  were  not 
desirous  of  further  conversation. 

Knox  was  as  a  rule  easily  rebuffed,  but 


was  not  willing   to  let  the 


this  time  he 

matter  drop.      He  looked  intently  at  the 

child  and  ventured  to   touch  one  of  the 


"  Knox  marched  off  with  the  baby  with  a  blush." 

poor  little  hands  that  lay  on  the  outside 
of  the  faded  shawl.     It  was  burning  hot. 

"  I  think,"  said  he  gently,  "  that  you 
and  your  little  one  ought  to  be  getting 
some  sleep  —  with  that  long  journey  to 
St.  John  before  you.  Shall  I  call  the 
stewardess  and  ask  her  to  help  you  to 
your  stateroom?  " 

"I  didn't  git  no  stateroom,"  replied 
the  woman.  "  Staterooms  is  fer  them 
that  can  afford  to  pay  fer  'em.  'Twas  all 
I  could  do  to  buy  the  tickets  fer  me  an' 
my  husbun'." 

"  Your  husband  ?  "  said  Knox  inquir- 
ingly. 
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"Yes,  I'm  takin'  his  body  back  to  St. 
John,"  was  the  answer.  "  We've  been 
out  West,  but.  ain't  had  no  luck.  Been 
burned  out  an'  et  out  an'  blowed  out,  an' 
now  there  ain't  nothin'  left  —  not  even 
Dannel." 

Her  voice  died  forlornly  away,  not  be- 


The  indications  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  speech  were  unmistakable. 


cause  she  was  overcome  by  bitter  recol- 
lection, but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
further  worth  saying.  In  a  moment, 
however,  she  went  on,  stirred  by  some 
vague  impulse  of  justice  to  Daniel's 
memory. 

"  Not  but  what  he   was  a  smart  man 


an'  a  strivin'  one,  in  spite  of  all  his  bad 
luck  with  fire  an'  'hoppers  an'  cyclones, 
until  he  ketched  the  fever  'n'  ager.  That 
seemed  ter  sorter  shake  the  life  all  outen 
him,  an'  he  was  glad  to  jest  die  an'  git 
rid  of  worryin'." 

The  woman's  tired  matter-of-fact  tone 
stirred  Knox  more  profoundly  than  sobs 
and  cries  could  have  done.  It  told  of  a 
misery  too  complete  for  ordinary  mani- 
festation. Wretchedness  had  fairly  de- 
stroyed her  sensibilities.  She  was  past- 
feeling  anything  except  weariness,  and 
was  not  roused  to  any  show  of  interest 
when  he  spoke  of  the  alarming  condition 
of  her  child. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  listlessly,  "I  s'pose  it's 
pooty  sick.  'Twas  sick 
when  'twas  born  an'  ain't, 
never  been  well  since.  I 
managed  to  git  sunthin' 
for  it  ter  eat  until  this 
mornin',  but  we  ain't 
either  of  us  had  nothin'' 
to-day.  P'r'aps  that's 
partly  what's  ailin'  of  it." 
The  young  man  sprang 
to  his  feet.  "Good 
heavens ! "  thought  he, 
"  here  have  I  been  pity- 
ing myself  because  of  the 
hard  fare  at  Mrs.  Mc- 
Taggart's,  while  these 
poor  things  were  starv- 
ing to  death.  It's  lucky 
that  I  have  a  stateroom." 
His  mind  was  working 
so  fast  as  he  walked  away 
that  he  could  not  stop 
for  connection  between 
his  ideas. 

A  moment  later  he  was 
back,  with  the  fat  yellow 
stewardess. 

"  Come,  chile  !  "  said 
she,  bending  over  the 
forlorn  little  widow, 
"  come  wid  me.  Dis 
gen'Pman's  foun'  er  room  for  yo'  and  yo' 
baby,  an'  I'se  gwine  git  yo'  toll  baid  jesr 
quick's  I  kin." 

She  put  her  strong  arm  under  the 
shoulders  of  the  trembling  creature  and 
helped  her  to  rise,  encouraging  her  all 
the    while    with    soft,    caressing    tones. 
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Knox  marched  off  with  the  baby,  without 
a  blush,  in  spite  of  the  many  curious  eyes 
that  were  watching. 

"  Get  them  whatever  they  like  —  tea 
and  toast  and  a  nice  piece  of  beefsteak 
and  plenty  of  milk  for  the  baby,"  said  he, 
as  he  handed  his  shawl-wrapped  bundle 
in  through  the  door  of  the  stateroom. 

"How  kind  people  are  !  "  he  thought 
to  himself.  The  voluble  stewardess  had 
overflowed  with  expressions  of  pity  for 
his  proteges,  and  it  had  seemed  to  him 
that  she  was  offering  herself  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  Queen  City  for  their  use 
free  of  charge.  But  his  ardent  soul  was 
destined  to  experience  a  chill  not  much 
later. 

"  I  reck'n  dose  pore  creeturs  is  as 
comferble  as  dey  kin  be  made,  sah,  an'  I 
won't  fergit  toh  look  in  on  'em  onct  in  a 
while  endurin'  de  night.  Dis  hyar's  de 
bill,  sah,  foh  de  tings  what  yo'   ordered." 

It  seemed  to  Knox  that  the  broad, 
coffee-colored  face  of  the  stewardess  had 
lost  something  of  that  celestial  sweet- 
ness which  it  had  previously  borne,  and 
that  her  usually  soft  tones  had  taken  on 
an  unpleasant  crispness.  He  took  the 
slip  of  paper  which  she  held  out  to  him 
and  with  his  other  hand  clutched  ner- 
vously at  a  meagre  pinch  of  silver  in  his 
vest  pocket.  It  was  all  that  he  had  left 
after  his  extravagant  purchase  of  a  state- 
room, and  it  was  either  five  cents  more 
or  five  cents  less  than  the  amount  of  this 
bill,  he  could  not  remember  which.  Cold 
sweat  started  out  at  the  edges  of  his 
blonde  hair,  as  he  thought  of  being 
obliged  to  face  that  terrible  congregation 
to-morrow  without  a  cent  in  his  pocket. 

"  An'  sumpin's  gotter  be  done  foh  dat 
po'  baby,"  the  stewardess  went  on,  with- 
out seeming  to  notice  the  young  minis- 
ter's agitation.  "Tain't  jes'  vittles  dat 
he's  needin'  toh  chirk  him  up.  No,  sah. 
Jes'  de  minit  dat  I  laid  eyes  on  him,  I 
seed  dat  he  war  a  pow'ful  sick  chile.  It's 
doctor's  stuff  he's  needin', dat's  what ;  an' 
de  good  Lawd  on'y  knows  if  'tain't  too 
late  a'ready." 

Knox  stopped  fingering  the  silver  in 
his  pocket.  He  saw  now  how  little  good 
he  would  be  able  to  accomplish  single- 
handed.  These  pitiful  waifs  whom  chance 
had    thrown   upon   his   protection  would 


need  many  more  things  before  reaching 
St.  John,  and  already  he  was  at  the  end 
of  his  resources.  He  must  do  better  for 
them  than  just  to  bestow  his  last  cent 
upon  their  present  necessities. 

There  was  no  lack  of  animation  in  his 
eyes  as  he  glanced  up  and  down  the 
crowded  saloon.  He  whispered  a  word 
to  the  stewardess,  and  then  stepped  for- 
ward to  a  position  by  the  piano,  where  he 
could  see  and  be  seen  of  all. 

There  was  a  hush  of  expectation  as  he 
made  his  way  through  the  throng.  His 
chin  was  held  up  and  his  chest  thrown  so 
well  forward  that  his  snug  Prince  Albert 
coat  strained  hard  at  its  upper  buttons. 
The  indications  that  he  was  going  to 
make  a  speech  were  unmistakable. 

The  vocalist  who  was  about  to  enter- 
tain the  company  with  another  song,  had 
already  tucked  up  his  sleeves  and  struck 
a  few  preliminary  notes  on  the  piano, 
when  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  a 
rival  influence.  He  wheeled  around  on 
his  stool  and  stared  sulkily  at  the  slender 
black  figure,  now  almost  within  arm's 
length. 

"  S'pose  he  thinks  he  can  sing,"  mut- 
tered the  cigar-man  to  his  friend  who 
"carried  pipes."  "Rather  poor  taste/ 
should  say,  to  stick  himself  forrud  while 
I'm  doin'  the  entertainin'  act." 

"  Hs-s-sh  !  "  replied  the  man  oi  pipes 
warningly.  "  It  ain't  no  comic  song  he's 
got  on  his  mind,  I'll  bet  ye  the  drinks. 
He's  a  preacher,  and  he  looks  as  if  he 
would  bust  if  he  doesn't  get  a  chance  to 
speak  pretty  quick." 

There  were  probably  a  hundred  and 
fifty  people  within  the  sound  of  his  voice 
as  the  young  minister  began  to  speak. 
This,  of  itself,  was  an  inspiration  to  one 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  address 
audiences  ranging  from  thirty  upwards. 
But  more  inspiring  still  was  the  look  of 
eager  interest  on  every  face.  Even  those 
who  had  not  enjoyed  the  cigar-man's 
rackety  song  now  laid  aside  their  novels 
and  newspapers  in  order  to  give  Knox 
their  undivided  attention.  The  flirtations 
young  men  and  women  stood  in  respect- 
ful silence  looking  over  the  heads  of 
those  who  were  seated,  and  for  a  little 
while  the  thin  boy  ceased  to  extract  eata- 
bles from  the  pockets  of  his  coat. 
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There  was  no  striving  after  fine  phrases 
in  the  simple  story  that  Knox  had  to  tell. 
He  spoke  with  an  unaffected  earnestness, 
which  went  straight  to  its  mark.  His 
voice  was  broken  and  his  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears  as  he  described  the  wretched 
mother  and  her  dying  baby.  Between 
his  slow  words  came  the  throbbing  of  the 
engine,  as  if  a  great  heart  were  beating 
in  tender  response  to  his  appeal.  Most 
of  the  women  in  the  room  were  crying 
quietly,  but  without  any  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, and  the  men  swallowed  hard  at 
something  that  would  not  down.  The 
cigar-man  abruptly  turned  his  broad  back 
upon  the  company,  flourished  his  black 
silk  handkerchief,  and  blew  a  tremendous 
blast,  while  his  more  excitable  friend 
sprang  up  exclaiming,  — 

"Want  money?  Well,  I  guess.  Where's 
my  hat?  You've  given  us  a  mighty  good 
sermon,  Mr.  Preacher,  and  now  you  just 
take  a  rest  while  I  run  the  collection. 
These  folks  are  just  achin'  to  shell  out." 

Throwing  a  crisp  bank-note  into  the 
crown  of  his  new  straw  hat,  the  man  of 
pipes  went  briskly  about  among  the 
people,  exhorting  them  not  to  be  stingy. 

Meanwhile  a  tall,  stoop-shouldered 
man  with  dark,  kindly  face  pushed  for- 
ward to  where  Knox  stood. 

"  I'm  Dr.  Silas  Merrithew  of  Binnacle," 
said  he,  "and  mother  here,"  turning  to 
his  wife,  who  stood  just  behind  him,  tear- 
ful but  smiling,  "  has  been  saying  all 
sorts  of  mean  things  about  herself  and  me 
because  we  didn't  look  after  those  poor 
creatures  ourselves.  We  saw  them  the 
first  part  of  the  evening,  and  ought  to 
have  had  decency  enough  not  to  shirk 
our  duty  off  on  to  your  young  shoulders." 

"Yes,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Merri- 
thew, clasping  the  Rev.  Leander's  hand 
with  great  cordiality,  "I'm  real  proud  of 
you,  but  I'm  just  as  ashamed  of  myself 
and  the  doctor  as  I  can  be." 

"Never  mind,  wife,"  said  the  doctor 
good-naturedly;  "as  long  as  there's  a 
good  captain,  I  guess  we  can  afford  to  be 
lieutenants  this  time.  Now  we'll  go  and 
see  what  can  be  done  for  your  charges, 
Mr.  — Mr.—  ?" 

"  Knox,  —  Leander  Knox,"  replied  the 
young  man  with  quickly  beating  heart. 
His  shyness  was  beginning  to  come  back, 


for  he  suspected  that  these  two  people 
were  pillars  of  the  church  in  Binnacle. 
To-morrow,  instead  of  praising  him,  they 
would  be  thinking  what  a  dull  young  man 
he  was,  and  wondering  why  the  secretary 
had  sent  them  such  a  stick. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Clara,  this  is  the 
very  man  that's  going  to  preach  to  us  to- 
morrow !  "  cried  the  doctor,  his  lean, 
brown  face  fairly  aglow  with  delight. 
"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  met  you 
under  such  circumstances  !  "  He  shook 
both  of  the  young  man's  hands  this  time, 
and  then  went  away  to  his  patients. 

"Parson,"  said  the  man  of  pipes, 
coming  up  with  his  hat  full  of  bills  and 
silver,  "  there  ain't  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  you've  made  a  scoop.  These  blamed 
cart  wheels  have  nearly  busted  the  crown 
out  of  my  hat,"  and  he  emptied  the  con- 
tents with  a  loud  crash  upon  the  piano 
cover. 

"  Well,  you  see,  Jim,"  said  the  cigar 
man,  with  a  confidential  wink  at  the  com- 
pany, "  this  sort  of  experience  comes 
pretty  hard  on  a  hat  that  never  had  any- 
thing in  it  before." 

"Forty-eight,  seventy-five,"  said  Jim, 
frowning  at  the  interruption  of  his  count, 
but  not  otherwise  taking  notice  of  the 
gibe. 

It  was  in  truth  a  generous  sum  that 
had  resulted  from  the  young  minister's 
appeal,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  love  and 
gratitude  as  he  looked  around  upon  the 
people  and  described  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  the  good  which  their  gift 
would  accomplish. 

"George,"  said  the  man  of  pipes  in  a 
loud  whisper  to  his  friend,  "  start  her  up, 
will  you?  None  of  your  comic  business 
this  time,  but  something  religious,  you 
know,  and  sorter  warm-hearted.  Git  in 
the  divine  an'  human  both  somehow, 
can't  you?  " 

George  scratched  his  head  and  pon- 
dered deeply.  "  Can't  scare  up  a  thing," 
said  he.  Then  he  reached  for  Moody 
and  Sankey,  No.  5. 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Jim  dubiously,  "  seems 
to  me  those  are  too  jingly.  Can't  some- 
body think  of  somethin'?  " 

Knox  struck  up  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds,"  and  it  was  vigorously  sung  through 
by  the  company. 
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"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Deacon  Pink- 
ham  to  Dr.  Merrethew  at  the  close  of 
the  Sunday  morning  service,  "  we  ain't 
had  such  a  houseful  for  years.  I  wonder 
what  made  our  folks  turn  out  so.  They 
ain't  any  of  'em  heard  this  man  before,  as 
far  as  I  know." 

"  I   heard   him    once    before,"  replied 


the  doctor  with  a  sly  smile,  "  and  I 
liked  him  so  well  that  I  thought  'twould 
be  a  pity  for  any  of  our  people  to  miss 
hearing  him,  too.  So  I  hitched  up  and 
drove  around  some  this  morning  to  let 
folks  know  about  him.  Seems  to  be 
about  the  right  sort,  doesn't  he?" 


MARCO      POLO'S      EXPLORATIONS     AND     THEIR 
INFLUENCE     UPON     COLUMBUS. 


OLD    SOUTH     FIRST-PRIZE    ESSAY,    I< 


By  Helen  P.  Marges son. 
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HE    world's    history   re- 
cords  the    names    of 

H  ^T^  *v  tnree  most  illustrious 
K  ^  ^  ^5>  U  travellers,  —  Ulysses, 
Herodotus,  and  Marco 
Polo.  To  these  might 
be  added  a  fourth,  Humboldt,  whose 
scientific  researches  entitle  him  to  such 
rank.  The  present  purpose  is  to  follow 
through  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  the  footsteps  of  Marco 
Polo,  the  greatest  explorer  of  any  age,2 
and  to  mark  how  his  writings,  acting 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  mind  of 
Columbus,  were  connected  with  the 
earliest  Spanish  exploration  of  the  New 
World. 

Marco  Polo  and  Christopher  Columbus 
were  natives  of  rival  republics.  Each 
state  owed  its  rise  and  prosperity  to  its 
fortunate  position  on  the  sea,  and  each 
contended  for  the  naval  supremacy  of 
Europe  and  for  control  of  the  commerce 

1  Authorities:  Yule's  Marco  Polo;  Wright's  Marco 
Polo;  Knox's  Marco  Polo;  Irving's  Columbus;  Tarducci's 
Columbus;  Hale's  Columbus;  Roger's  Columbus;  Winsor's 
Columbus;  Redpath's  History  of  the  United  States;  Lord's 
"Beacon  Lights  of  History;"  Myer's  General  History; 
Help's  "Spanish  Conquest;"  Humboldt's  "Cosmos;" 
"European  Colonies;"  MacConn's  Historical  Geography; 
Everett's  Amherst  Oration;  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America;"  Johnston's  Geography,  Physical, 
Historical  and  Descriptive;  Gibbin's  History  of  Commerce 
in  Europe;  Magazine  of  American  History. 

2  Humboldt. 


of  the  East.  In  one  of  these  quarrels 
Marco  was  captured,  and  he  spent  five 
years  in  prison  at  Genoa.  As  his  fame 
even  then  had  spread  over  Italy,  the 
townspeople  flocked  in  crowds  to  see 
him  ;  and  it  was  during  his  captivity  that 
his  book  was  written.  For  these  reasons 
the  Genoese  always  took  a  considerable 
interest  in  the  Venetian  traveller,  and  his 
writings  were  preserved  in  all  the  public 
libraries.  It  would  be  strange  if  Marco's 
work  were  not  familiar  to  Columbus  at  a 
time  when  commerce  with  the  East  was 
so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Italian 
cities. 

It  was  in  1254,  during  the  period  of 
the  highest  power  and  prosperity  of  Ven- 
ice, that  Marco  Polo  was  born.  The 
Crusaders  had  increased  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  Europeans,  and  rendered 
the  countries  of  Asia,  with  their  rich  and 
varied  productions,  more  accessible.  The 
states  of  Italy  were  not  slow  to  profit  by 
this,  and  missionaries  and  merchants  be- 
gan to  penetrate  the  eastern  continent. 
Two  such  traders  were  Nicolo  and  Maffeo 
Polo,  the  descendants  of  a  noble  Vene- 
tian family,  who,  about  the  year  1254, 
travelled  from  Constantinople  to  the 
court  of  Cubla'i  Khan  in  Northern  China. 
They  gained  the    favor   of  the    emperor, 
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who  is  sometimes  known  in  history  as 
Shi-tsu,  and  were  sent  back  by  him  as 
embassadors  to  the  Pope.  When  they 
returned  to  the  East,  Nicolo  took  with 
him  his  son  Marco,  who  was  then  about 
fifteen  years  old.  The  explorations  of 
Marco  Polo  may  be  considered  as  be- 
ginning when,  after  reaching  Acre  and 
passing  northward  along  the  coast  of 
Syria,  he,  with  his  father  and  uncle,  en- 
tered Asia  Minor  through  the  kingdom 
of  x\rmenia. 

The  way  of  the  three  travellers  lay 
through  Lesser  Armenia,  now  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Turcomania,  into  Greater 
Armenia.  In  Polo's  time,  Armenia  was 
an  unhealthy  country,  with  correspond- 
ingly spiritless  inhabitants.  Many  Gen- 
oese and  Venetian  merchants  traded  at 
Layas,  its  chief  seaport,  through  which 
all  travellers  and  merchants  with  their 
goods  passed  to  and  from  the  interior. 

Three  races  peopled  Turcomania  — 
nomadic  Turkomans  pasturing  their  flocks 
in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  cities  a 
mingled  population  of  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  silk  fabrics.  Conia  or  Ico- 
nium,  one  of  its  principal  towns,  had 
been  the  capital  of  the  old  Seljick  mon- 
archy. 

As  he  passed  through  Greater  Armenia, 
Marco  visited  Erzeroom,  which  he  calls 
Arzinga.  The  whole  country  was  strongly 
fortified,  and,  like  Lesser  Armenia  and 
Turcomania,  was  governed  by  the  West- 
ern Tartars,  who  flocked  thither  in  sum- 
mer for  the  purpose  of  grazing  their 
herds.  Marco  learned  there  the  tradi- 
tion that  Noah's  ark  still  rested  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Ararat,  a  legend  which 
prevailed  long  after  his  death. 

The  next  stage  of  his  journey  lay 
through  Georgiania,  the  modern  Georgia, 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 
The  fact  that  the  latter  had  no  outlet  was 
known  to  him,  and  he  appears  to  have 
visited  the  petroleum  wells,  which  are  in 
operation  to-day  on  its  shores.  His  way 
may  have  been  through  the  Pass  of  Der- 
bend,  or  "Iron  Gate  of  Alexander,"  to 
whose  origin  he  refers  in  his  book.  He 
says  nothing,  however,  of  Nineveh,  al- 
though Mansul,  his  next  stopping-place 
of  importance,  was  directly  opposite,  on 


the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Mansul,  the 
modern  Mosul,  from  whose  name  the 
word  muslin  is  derived  because  of  its  ex- 
tensive manufacture  of  that  material,  was 
then,  as  now,  a  large  and  important  town 
with  a  mixed  population  of  Arabs,  Chris- 
tians, and  Kurds.  Twenty  miles  below  it 
is  Bagdad,  called  by  Marco,  Baldach  or 
Boudas,  which  was  larger  then  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  according  to  his  account  was 
the  finest  city  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Besides  its  manufactures  of  silks  and 
damasks,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  study  of 
Mohammedan  law,  physics,  magic,  and 
astronomy.  When  Marco  visited  it,  it 
had  been  recently  captured  by  Alaii, 
Lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Levant,  the 
brother  of  the  Great  Khan. 

Before  entering  Persia,  the  Venetian 
explorer  went  on  to  Tauris,  the  modern 
Tabrez,  which  then  belonged  to  Armenia. 
It  was  a  wealthy  city  of  great  commercial 
activity,  and  surrounded  by  gardens  which 
are  still  beautiful.  With  its  native  popu- 
lation, called  by  Marco  "  a  very  evil  gen- 
eration," were  mingled  merchants  of 
almost  all  nationalities,  including  numer- 
ous Italians,  who  came  to  trade  in  textile 
fabrics  and  gems. 

Saba  or  Savah,  near  Teheran,  was  the 
first  city  of  Persia  at  which  the  Polos 
stopped,  and  Marco  declares  that  the 
Magi  started  from  this  place  to  follow  the 
Star  of  Bethelem.  The  version  of  the 
story,  which  he  heard  in  the  country 
around  Savah,  was  a  mixture  of  Christian 
and  Persian  tradition,  which  had  been 
told  four  hundred  years  before  his  jour- 
ney, but  is  now  forgotten  in  that  part  of 
Asia. 

Passing  through  Yasdi,  now  Yezd,  his 
road  lay  across  plains  accurately  described 
by  him  to  Kerman,  famous  for  its  re- 
verses of  fortune  and,  in  Polo's  time,  for 
its  embroideries  and  highly  tempered 
steel.  At  an  earlier  period  it  had  been 
an  independent  kingdom,  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  under  Tartar 
control,  and  formed  part  of  Persia,  ac- 
cording to  Marco's  book,  although  he  did 
not  include  it  among  the  eight  kingdoms 
into  which  Persia  was  divided. 

At  a  distance  of  a  few  days'  journey 
from  Kerman  he  was  attacked  by  a  band 
of  Caraonas,  a  tribe  of  plunderers  who, 
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from  their  retreats  in  eastern  Persia, 
harrassed  all  the  surrounding  country. 
From  them,  doubtless,  the  Hazaras  or 
modern  Persian  brigands  are  descended. 
The  encounter  took  place  during  one  of 
the  dry  fogs  peculiar  to  those  regions,  a 
phenomenon  which  Marco  attributes  to 
magic  on  the  part  of  his  assailants.  His 
whole  party,  except  seven  who  escaped 
with  him  into  the  town  of  Conosalmi, 
were  either  killed  or  enslaved. 

A  few  days'  journey  to  the  south, 
through  plains  and  down  mountain  passes, 
brought  the  traveller  to  the  plain  of  For- 
mosa, the  "  Paradise  of  Persia."  Abound- 
ing with  streams,  and  woods  full  of  tropi- 
cal birds,  it  extended  to  the  Sea  of  India, 
or  Persian  Gulf,  where  there  was  a  city 
Ormus,  which  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  spices,  gems,  and  ivory  with 
Indian  merchants.  Marco  tells  of  terrific 
sand  storms  prevailing  in  the  vicinity 
during  the  period  of  the  simoon,  and  of 
•heat  so  intense  that  the  inhabitants  could 
•endure  it  only  by  lying  in  the  water  a 
part  of  each  day. 

The  last  city  of  Persia  visited  by  Polo 
was  Bale,  now  Balkh,  in  northern  Afghan- 
istan. P'rom  it  he  passed  on  to  Badaks- 
han,  a  country  whose  rulers  claimed 
■descent  from  Alexander  and  the  daughter 
•of  Darius.  Here  he  found  great  mineral 
wealth,  including  the  finest  rubies  in  the 
world. 

At  this  point  he  seems  to  have  de- 
parted from  his  main  route  and  to  have 
gone  south  into  Cashmire  ;  then,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Oxus,  he  entered 
the  plateau  of  Pamir,  called  by  the  Tar- 
tars the  "  Roof  of  the  World."  A  trace 
of  his  journey  still  remains  in  this  table- 
land (of  whose  existence  Europe  first 
learned  from  his  writings)  in  the  name 
of  the  sheep,  which  have  been  called  the 
Ores  Poli.  During  his  forty  days'  jour- 
ney across  it,  Marco  saw  neither  plants 
nor  human  habitation,  and  discovered 
that  fire  neither  burned  as  brightly  as 
Tisual  nor  gave  as  much  heat,  although  he 
attributed  the  fact  to  the  intense  cold 
rather  than  to  the  altitude.  His  account 
of  Pamir  and  his  statement  that  it  was 
the  highest  land  in  the  world  were  con- 
sidered exaggerations  until  a  later  ex- 
ploration proved  their  truth. 


His  next  stopping-place  was  Cascar 
(Kashgar),  which  was  a  fertile  province 
belonging  to  the  Khan,  where  there  were 
many  Nestorian  Christians.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  visited  Sarmarcand, 
and  what  knowledge  he  had  of  it  was 
probably  imparted  by  his  father.  Leav- 
ing Kashgar,  he  entered  Great  Turkey  by 
the  province  of  Yarkan  or,  as  it  is  now 
spelled,  Yarkand,  and  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Lop,  now  Lob,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Desert  of  Gobi.  Travellers,  he  says,  were 
accustomed  to  rest  here  a  week  before 
beginning  the  thirty  days'  ride  across. 
Like  all  waste  places,  either  deserts  or 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  ocean,  Gobi 
was  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  spirits, 
whom  each  traveller  heard  calling  to  one 
another  across  the  sand  hills,  or  whisper- 
ing his  name  in  his  ears  to  draw  him 
away  from  his  companions  to  perish. 
There  were  other  sounds,  as  of  musical 
instruments,  all  caused,  of  course,  by  the 
wind  in  the  sand. 

At  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  Marco 
arrived  at  Taugut,  the  old  name  for  the 
present  Chinese  province  of  Kausuh,  on 
whose  outskirts  stood  the  City  of  Sachiu, 
now  known  as  Shachau,  meaning  sand 
district.  The  country  of  Chingintabas, 
bordering  on  the  Great  Desert,  was 
visited  only  by  the  elder  Polos.  Marco 
learned  that  asbestos,  which  he  calls  sala- 
mander, was  found  here  in  one  of  the 
Altai  ranges.  He  describes  "  salaman- 
der "  as  a  substance  existing  in  veins  in 
these  mountains.  When  crushed  and 
washed,  he  says,  it  separated  into  fibres 
like  wool.  In  this  state  it  was  made  into 
cloth.  Marco  writes  that  the  Khan  sent 
a  napkin  of  this  material  to  the  Pope. 

Through  Sukclur  or  Suchan  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  the  capital  of  Tau- 
gut, Campichu,  the  modern  Kauchan, 
where  he  dwelt  a  year,  because  it  was  a 
police  regulation  that  no  foreigner  should 
proceed  farther  without  permission  from 
Pekin.  During  his  stay  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  much  of  the  people  and 
their  ways,  and  here  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Chinese  customs,  such  as 
cremation  and  the  practice  of  burning 
paper  figures  of  animals  and  money  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  dead  in  another 
world.      He    found   numerous   idols,  and 
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lamisaries  full  of  Buddhist  monks.  In 
Campichu,  especially,  he  says,  there  were 
a  great  number  of  recumbent  figures  of 
colossal  size,  and  monasteries  where  the 
recluses  performed  scrupulously  the  fasts 
and  rites  of  their  religion.  It  was  a 
flourishing  city,  inhabited  by  Nestorian 
Christians,  Saracens,  and  Idolaters,  as  he 
calls  the  followers  of  Buddha. 

Leaving  the  direct  road  at  Campichu, 
Marco  travelled  north  to  Etzina,  a  city 
also  of  Taugut,  and  for  forty  days  beyond, 
over  an  uninhabited  waste  to  Caracorau, 
the  former  residence  of  Prester  John, 
whose  fame  for  centuries  excited  such 
interest  in  Europe,  and  affected  the  mind 
of  Columbus.  This  imaginary  potentate, 
priest  as  well  as  monarch,  was  first  heard 
of  about  the  year  1165,  through  an  ex- 
travagant letter  supposed  to  have  been 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Pope.  Accord- 
ing to  Polo,  he  was  Ung  Khan,  the  suze- 
rain and  father-in-law  of  Tamerbau,  by 
whom  he  was  conquered.  It  is  known 
that  Ung  Khan  was  chief  of  a  Christian 
tribe,  the  Keraits.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  tales  of  Prester  John  may  have 
originated  in  some  report  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  or  that  some  Nestorian  priest  may 
have  gained  possession  of  a  kingdom  in 
Eastern  Asia,  or  that  the  story  was  con- 
nected with  legends  of  the  immortality  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  who  styles  himself 
in  two  gospels  6  7igeG^vt8gog. 

Caracoran  was,  probably,  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Venetian's  wanderings ;  for 
though  he  describes  the  country  of  Bargu 
between  the  Great  Desert  and  the  Polar 
Sea,  it  is  evident  that  his  knowledge  of  it 
was  from  hearsay,  and  that,  returning  to 
Campichu,  he  proceeded  to  Tenduc,  the 
former  country  of  Prester  John.  It  was 
ruled  by  a  Christian  king,  George,  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Ung  Khan. 
Marco  speaks  of  this  as  the  land  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  but  adds  that  the  natives 
called  it  Ung  and  Mongul,  from  the 
names  of  two  races  once  existing  there. 
Ung,  he  says,  was  the  title  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  while  Mongul  was  another 
name  for  the  Tartars.  Colonel  Yule 
thinks  the  Ung  were  identical  with  the 
Ung  Kut,  a  Turkish  tribe  employed  by 
the  Kin  emperors  of  Cathay  to  guard  the 
Great  Wall.     It  is  remarkable  that  though 


he  was  at  this  time  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Wan-li-chang,  Marco  never  men- 
tions it,  and  this  is  the  stranger,  because 
its  old  name  was  the  "  Rampart  of  Gog 
and  Magog." 

From  Tendec  to  the  frontiers  of  Ca- 
thay, there  was  a  seven  days'  journey, 
through  towns  all  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing the  cloths  of  silk  and  gold  so 
eagerly  sought  after  by  European  mer- 
chants. 

During  the  summer  months  the  Khan's 
residence  was  at  Chandu,  and  consisted 
of  two  buildings,  one  of  marble,  the 
other  of  bamboo.  The  cane  palace  was 
particularly  splendid ;  the  exterior  was 
gilded  and  held  down  by  silk  cords, 
while  within  it  was  supported  by  gilt  and 
lacquered  columns,  each  resting  on  a 
five-clawed  dragon,  the  imperial  emblem. 

Chandu  was  probably  the  last  stopping- 
place  of  the  Polos  before  their  arrival  at 
the  capital.  When  they  appeared  at 
court,  Cublai  received  them  most  gra- 
ciously ;  and  as  Marco  was  quick  at 
learning  the  Tartar  language  and  cus- 
toms, he  speedily  gained  the  imperial 
favor,  and  was  sent  as  embassador  to  a 
distant  country.  On  his  return,  he  re- 
lated to  the  Khan  all  the  information 
he  had  been  able  to  acquire.  This 
established  him  at  once  as  a  royal 
favorite,  and  the  next  seventeen  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  most  important  and 
distant  missions ;  but  wherever  he  went,, 
whether  as  an  ambassador  or  travelling 
simply  for  his  own  pleasure,  he  was  care- 
ful to  collect  all  knowledge  that  might 
interest  the  Khan. 

Cambaluc,  meaning  City  of  the  Em- 
peror, had  been  adopted  by  Cublai  as 
his  capital  in  1264.  But,  convinced  that 
it  was  an  unlucky  place,  he  built  across 
the  river  a  new  town  called  Tatu,1  which 
was  the  origin  of  the  co-called  Tartar 
City  that  to-day  forms  half  of  Pekin. 
Modern  Pekin  is  so  like  Marco's  descrip- 
tion of  Cambaluc  in  many  ways,  that  it 
furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  writings.  Here,  in 
winter,  the  Khan  lived  in  his  great  pal- 
ace, whose  walls  measured  a  mile  on 
each  side  and  were  intersected  by  towers 
stored    with     military    equipments     and 
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treasure.  The  exterior  of  the  building 
was  gay  with  color,  and  the  interior  re- 
resplendent  with  gold,  silver,  and  paint- 
ings of  beasts,  idols,  and  heroes. 

The  broad  streets  and  squares  de- 
scribed by  Polo  may  still  be  seen  at  Pekin, 
as  may  also  the  massive  towers  on  the 
ramparts.  A  thousand  men  guarded 
each  gate,  and  at  night  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  be  abroad  after  a  certain  hour. 
In  the  suburbs,  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  Asia  were  constantly  coming  and 
going  ;  for  the  most  enormous  quantities 
of  silk  and  the  most  precious  commodi- 
ties that  the  empire  could  furnish  were 
daily  brought  to  the  capital.  Gold  and 
precious  stones  were  bought  only  by  the 
Khan,  who  paid  for  them  with  paper 
money,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  mul- 
berry tree.  This  was  used  throughout 
his  dominions. 

The  government  was  administered  by 
two  tribunals  of  twelve  men  each,  subject 
to  the  Khan  alone.  Of  these,  the  Thai, 
which  controlled  the  military  affairs,  was 
the  higher  court,  as  was  but  natural,  since 
Cublai  had  gained  his  throne  by  con- 
quest. The  Sing  governed  the  thirty- 
four  provinces,  and  had  charge  of  the 
finances. 

Cublai  evidently  intended  to  be  a  be- 
neficent monarch.  No  taxes  were  de- 
manded from  districts  or  individuals  who 
had  suffered  financial  loss,  the  royal  store- 
houses were  opened  in  times  of  famine, 
and  the  charities  dispensed  at  the  palace 
of  Cambaluc  were  on  so  vast  a  scale  that 
the  Khan  was  regarded  by  many  of  his 
subjects  almost  as  a  god. 

In  his  description  of  Tartar  customs, 
Polo  furnishes  a  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  originality  of  his  book,  in  his 
mention  of  the  use  of  mineral  coal,  al- 
though he  considered  it  a  black  stone. 

According  to  Marco's  record,  he  was 
sent  by  royal  command  on  a  four  months, 
excursion  to  the  west.  His  first  stopping- 
place  was  Juju,  now  Cho-Chan ;  near  it 
two  roads  branched  out,  one  into  Cathay, 
by  which  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  the 
other  toward  Mangi,  which  he  followed 
at  a  later  period.  Passing  through  Pi- 
anfu  or  Pingyanfu,  he  reached  the  banks 
of  the   Caramoran,1   now    known  as  the 

l  Black  River. 


Ho-ang-ho,  which,  he  tells  us,  was  so- 
wide  and  deep  that  no  bridge  could  span 
it.  All  the  neighboring  towns  were  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy  in  a  marked  degree, 
for  they  were  situated  in  the  heart  of  ex- 
tensive silk-producing  regions,  and  their 
inhabitants  lived  by  commerce  or  by 
weaving  the  gorgeous  eastern  fabrics  and 
gold  tissues  so  desired  in  Europe. 

The  modern  capital  of  Shansi,  Sin- 
ganfu,  then  Kinjanfu,  is  an  historic  city,, 
once  the  home  of  emperors,  and  the  seat 
of  early  Eastern  Christianity.  That  it 
was  even  then  a  place  of  importance  is 
shown  by  the  suffix///'  added  to  the  name, 
which  denotes  a  city  of  the  first  class, 
having  smaller  towns  under  its  control. 

From  the  southern  part  of  Shansi,  a 
mountainous  country  known  to  Marco  as 
the  province  of  Cun-Cun,  he  arrived  at 
the  boundaries  of  Cathay  and  Mangi,  or 
of  northern  and  southern  China.  Beyond 
were  the  province  and  city  of  Sindafu. 
Through  the  town  flowed  the  Kiang, 
covered  with  countless  vessels,  and  crossed 
by  a  quaint  covered  bridge,  where  toll  was 
taken  for  the  Khan. 

From  Sindafu,  or  Chingtu-fu,  Marco 
traversed  a  portion  of  the  plateau  of 
Thibet,  which  was  one  of  Cublai's  posses- 
sions. Although  gold  was  found  in  the 
rivers,  money  was  unknown  among  the 
inhabitants,  whom  he  calls  "  the  greatest 
brigands  upon  earth."  Twenty  days'" 
riding  brought  him  to  Caindu,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Thibet  and  Burmah.  This, 
with  its  abundance  of  pearls  and  tur- 
quoises, was  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  Khan.  Gold,  too,  was 
found  in  the  Brins,  which  must  have  been 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
called  in  that  region  the  "  River  of 
Golden  Sands." 

Going  south,  Polo  perhaps  descended 
the  Yumnan  mountains  to  Amien,  which 
is  identical  with  Burmah.  At  its  capital, 
Mien,  he  writes,  there  were  two  towers, 
one  covered  with  gold,  the  other  with 
silver.  Returning  to  Juju,  he  followed 
the  southern  road  toward  Mangi.  Along 
his  route,  near  the  Grand  Canal,  were 
wealthy  manufacturing  towns,  for  here  in 
Shantung  was  the  chief  silk-producing 
country  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Crossing 
the    Caramoran,    he    found     himself    in. 
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Mangi,  the  richest  province  —  not  only 
of  the  empire,  but  of  the  East.  Of  the 
towns  he  visited  he  says  little,  but  con- 
stantly mentions  their  wealth.  He  claims 
to  have  been  with  the  Khan's  troops  at 
the  seige  of  Saianfu,  and  says  he  was 
governor  of  Yanju,  or  Yung-Chow,  for 
three  years.  He  is  the  first  explorer  who 
made  known  to  Europe  the  existence  of 
the  streams  of  China.  He  crossed  the 
Kiang,  then  the  greatest  known  river  of 
the  world,  at  Cuiju  (Kwachau),  where  he 
saw  the  "  Golden  Island  "  with  its  Bud- 
dhist monasteries. 

"What  the  heavens  are  above,  Suchan 
and  Hang-Chow  are  upon  earth,"  says  a 
Chinese  proverb,  and  Marco  perhaps 
thought  of  it  when  he  wrote  of  Suju  and 
Quinsay.  Suju,  "  The  Paris  of  China,"1 
was  a  noted  centre  of  learning,  and  many 
of  its  inhabitants  were  disciples  of  Con- 
fucius. But  its  splendor  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  of  Quinsay,  —  a 
name  which,  like  Mangi,  Cathay,  and 
Cipango,  Columbus  listened  for  so  eagerly 
in  the  speech  of  West  Indian  savages. 
Marco  writes  that  the  city  covered  a 
hundred  miles ;  a  lake  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  surrounded  by  temples 
and  villas,  lay  within  the  walls ;  and  the 
wealth  of  its  merchants  was  incalculable. 
It  was  the  richest  city  of  the  empire,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  peaceful  and  luxuri- 
ous. Polo's  accounts  of  paved  streets, 
baths,  hospitals,  and  registers  of  the 
names  both  of  the  citizens  and  of  the 
guests  at  the  hostelries  show  a  degree  of 
civilization  surprising  even  in  so  ancient 
a  race.  His  report  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  this  place  by  the  Khan  is  so 
fabulous,  that  it  is  not  singular  that  the 
riches  of  the  East  were  a  topic  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  merchants  and  navigators 
two  hundred  years  later. 

Travelling  south  to  the  Fokien  moun- 
tains, the  explorer  passed  through  a 
succession  of  gardens  and  prosperous 
towns  ;  but  though  he  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  tea  country,  strangely  enough  he 
never  mentions  the  plant.  Fuju2  was  the 
seat  of  considerable  traffic  in  jewels, 
carried  on  with  Indian  merchants,  and 
near   it   were  the   city3   and    haven4   of 


Yule. 
Fuchau. 
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4  Chin-Chu,  or  Amoy. 


Jay  ton,  which  traded  extensively  with 
India. 

From  this  port  the  Polos  sailed  on 
their  homeward  voyage.  An  ambassador 
had  come  from  a  nephew  of  the  Khan  to 
ask  for  the  hand  of  one  of  the  princesses. 
Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  the  bride  could  not  be  escorted 
across  the  continent,  so,  as  Marco  had 
just  returned  from  a  voyage  among  the 
East  Indies,  Cublai  reluctantly  consented 
that  the  Polos,  after  accompanying  the 
royal  lady  to  Persia,  should  return  to 
Europe.  Vessels  such  as  formed  the 
Khan's  fleet  seem  to  have  been  a  curi- 
osity to  Marco,  for  shipbuilding  had 
reached  a  higher  stage  of  development  in 
China  than  in  Europe. 

Cipango  or  Japan  was  first  heard  of 
through  Marco  Polo.  He  speaks  of  it 
as  a  civilized  country  fifteen  hundred 
miles  east  of  Asia.  "  The  quantity  of 
gold  they  have  is  endless,"  he  writes,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  palace  of  its  em- 
peror was  roofed  and  floored  with  gold,  as 
he  related.  He  seems  to  have  learned 
something  of  the  prevailing  religion, 
which  must  have  been  the  Japanese 
form  of  Buddhism,  and  of  the  indepen- 
dence characteristic  of  the  race.  Even 
merchants,  he  says,  rarely  went  there, 
because  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  but 
any  one  venturing  thither  gained  enor- 
mous profits.  Between  Cipango,  with  its 
boundless  riches,  and  the  main  land  lay 
the  Sea  of  Chin,5  in  which,  he  states, 
there  were  more  than  seven  thousand 
islands,  all  producing  valuable  woods  and 
spices.  What  wonder,  then,  that,  when 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  was 
waking  to  life  and  activity  in  Europe, 
such  tales  should  have  fired  the  imagin- 
ation of  an  enthusiastic  and  ambitious 
navigator  like  Columbus? 

From  Marco's  own  words  we  learn  that 
he  never  personally  visited  Cipango,  but, 
leaving  Zaytan,  sailed  down  the  coast  of 
Cochin  China,6  whose  king  paid  a  yearly 
tribute  of  elephants  to  the  Khan.  From 
here  he  may  have  gone  to  Java,  but  what 
information  he  had  of  it  is  incorrect. 
Neither  gold  nor  the  spices  he  mentions 
are  found  there,  and  the  island  is  smaller 

5  China  Sea. 

6  Known  until  the  fifteenth  century  as  Champa. 
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than  he  supposed.  From  the  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Socac,1  he  visited  Java 
the  Less,-  which  was  divided  into  eight 
kingdoms,  each  with  a  dialect  of  its  own. 
He  accurately  describes  the  animals  and 
the  ferocious  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  notices  that  the  North  Star  is  not 
visible  in  that  latitude. 

From  Sumatra  and  the  island  of  An- 
gaman  he  went  to  Ceylon,  which  he  calls 
the  best  island  in  the  world  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  Here  he  found  great  quan- 
tities of  precious  stones,  and  heard  that 
Adam  was  buried  in  the  mountain  still 
called  Adam's  Peak.  Crossing  the  shal- 
low straits  where  pearl-fishing  even  then 
was  carried  on,  he  reached  Maabar  3  on 
the  coast  of  Greater  India.  He  learned 
many  customs  of  the  country,  such  as 
the  vast  accumulation  of  treasure  by  vari- 
ous sovereigns,  the  worship  of  the  ox, 
and  the  practice  of  magic.  North  of 
Madras,  at  Mutfik,  was  the  diamond 
country,  where  the  stones  were  found  in 
the  mountain  torrents.  The  finest  of 
these  became  the  property  of  the  Khan, 
while  the  inferior  ones-  were  sent  to 
Europe.  Marco  declared  that  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  spices  raised  in  India  was 
exported.  Leaving  Comari 4  he  sailed 
up  the  western  or  Malabar  coast  of  India, 
and  seems  to  have  found  but  little  differ- 
ence in  its  kingdoms.  He  speaks  of 
each  as  having  its  own  language  and 
king.  South  of  Kesmacoran,  the  last 
province  in  this  direction,  were  Scotia, 
inhabited  by  necromancers,  and  two  other 
islands,  one  peopled  by  men,  the  other 
by  their  wives.  Columbus  remembered 
these  tales  when  he  was  sailing  through 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Marco  declares  that  Madagascar  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  islands 
of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  ship  to  sail  farther  south  than  this 
and  the  neighboring  country  of  Zangue- 
bar.5  He  is  the  first  European  who 
mentions  the  currents  of  the  Mozam- 
gique  Channel.  His  knowledge  of  Zan- 
quebar  and  Abash6  was  probably  obtained 

1  Siam 

2  Sumatra. 

3  The  Coroman  del  Coast. 

4  The  country  around  C.  Cormorin. 

5  Zanzibar. 

6  Abyssinia. 


through  Arab  traders.  This  country,  to- 
gether with  part  of  the  coast  of  Arabia,  he 
includes  under  the  title  of  Middle  India. 
Six  kings  governed  Abyssinia,  —  three 
Christian  and  three  Saracen,  —  whose' 
dominions  were  near  Aden.  To  Aden 
came  vessels  from  India ;  here  began  the 
overland  trade  across  the  Red  Sea, 
through  Egypt  to  Cairo,  and  thence,  by 
way  of  the  Grand  Canal,  to  Alexandria. 
The  country  around  Aden  is  probably  the 
last  of  Marco  Polo's  explorations.  Pass- 
ing up  the  coast  of  Arabia,  he  stopped  at 
Calatu  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  ;  then,  returning  to  Ormus,  he 
travelled  to  the  Black  Sea  and  sailed  to 
Venice. 

On  arriving  at  their  native  city  the 
Polos  were  not  recognized  by  their 
friends.  To  prove  their  identity,  they 
gave  an  Eastern  banquet,  and  at  each 
course  they  appeared  in  new  costumes 
which  were  afterwards  distributed  among 
the  attendants.  Finally,  they  cut  up  their 
travelling  suits,  and  produced  from  the 
seams  and  lining  a  fabulous  wealth  of 
precious  stones.  (Who  knows  but  what 
Shylock's  turquoise  may  have  been  among 
them?)  This  is  one  of  the  stories  which 
probably  excited  the  imagination  of  Col- 
umbus. 

Marco  died  in  1323,  in  the  house 
which  still  bears  his  name  in  Venice. 
His  book,  which  had  been  dictated  at 
Genoa  to  his  friend,  Rusticien  of  Pisa, 
was  not  believed  until  its  statements  were 
confirmed  by  the  travels  of  the  monks 
whose  descriptions  were  borrowed  by 
"  Sir  John  Mandeville."  Marco's  great- 
est work  was  accomplished  by  his  writ- 
ings, if  in  the  fifteenth  century  they 
became  the  source  of  the  hopes  and  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  deeds  of  Columbus, 
and  supported  him  through  the  trials 
and  disappointments  of  his  life. 

Most  of  Columbus's  early  history  is 
obscure.  Even  the  place  of  his  birth  has 
been  disputed ;  but  Genoa  has  the  best 
claim,  since  all  contemporary  writers  call 
it  his  birthplace,  and  it  has  been  proven 
that  his  father  and  brother  were  Genoese. 
There  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  year  in 
which  Christopher  was  born  ;  dates  have 
been  found,  ranging  from  1430  to  1456; 
1436   is  frequently  given.     His    parents' 
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names  were  Dominico  and  Susanna  Col- 
umbo, and  the  father  was  a  wool  comber, 
a  trade  probably  hereditary  in  the  family. 
Christopher  may  have  studied  navigation 
at  the  University  of  Pavia,  but  at  fourteen 
he  began  his  seafaring  life,  like  a  true 
son  of  Genoa.  Though  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  him  for  some  years,  it  is  likely  his 
life  was  like  that  of  all  navigators  of  the 
period,  one  of  constant  combat  and  dan- 
ger. Those  were  turbulent  times  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  war  was  almost  perpetual 
among  the  neighboring  states,  particu- 
larly those  of  Italy;  pirates  were  every- 
where, and  seamen  were  trained  to  be 
soldiers  as  well  as  sailors.  It  is  believed 
that  his  youth  was  spent  in  voyages 
around  the  shores  of  Europe  and  in  the 
Levant,  and  in  expeditions  against  the 
Moors.  He  may  have  sailed  with  the 
great  captain  Columbo,  the  younger,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  were  related,  since 
Columbo  was  a  Frenchman.  In  1459, 
when  Genoa  became  the  ally  of  Jean  of 
Anjou,  Columbus  is  heard  of  again  as 
undertaking  the  capture  of  a  hostile  gal- 
ley. About  this  time,  numbers  of  Genoese 
were  emigrating  to  Portugal,  attracted  by 
the  explorations  going  on  along  the 
African  coast  under  the  direction  of 
Prince  Henry,  one  of  the  master-minds 
of  the  age.  News  had  reached  Genoa 
of  the  existence  of  an  ocean  south  of 
Africa ;  but,  worn  out  with  civil  feuds,  the 
Genoese  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
discovery,  and  the  Portuguese  took  their 
place.  Until  the  time  of  Prince  Henry 
no  one  had  dared  to  sail  beyond  Cape 
Nun ;  but  he  was  vexed  that  Venice  and 
Genoa  should  monopolize  the  trade  with 
Asia  and  the  vast  profits  gained  by  it, 
and  sent  out  vessels  to  discover  a  passage 
to  India  by  the  south  of  Africa.  Year  by 
year  his  ships  went  farther  down  the 
coast,  but  the  project  was  unpopular,  and 
the  work  of  exploration  was  carried  on 
by  Italians  in  Prince  Henry's  pay.  Col- 
umbus was  indebted  to  the  Prince  for 
destroying  much  of  the  superstition  con- 
nected with  the  ocean. 

The  date  of  Columbus's  arrival  in  Lis- 
bon is  given  as  1470.  Ferdinand  Colum- 
bus states  that  his  father  went  there 
because  of  some  battle,  and  that  he 
stayed  because  so   many  of  his  country- 


men were  settled  there,  and  he  had 
hopes  growing  out  of  the  Portuguese 
voyages.  The  labors  of  Prince  Henry 
were  now  beginning  to  be  successful,  and 
each  discovery  was  greeted  with  the  wild- 
est delight.  Thus  Columbus  found  his 
surroundings  most  congenial.  About 
this  time  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Perestello,  an  Italian  navigator  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  expedition  which 
discovered  Porto  Santo,  and  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  the  island.  Co- 
lumbus lived  at  Porto  Santo  for  a  time, 
and  derived  considerable  aid  from  the 
papers  and  charts  of  the  old  sailor.  It 
is  supposed  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
reaching  Asia  by  sailing  west,  as  early  as 
1474.  He  reasoned  that  the  ocean 
might  be  navigated  to  the  west  as  well 
as  to  the  south,  and  he  thought  land 
might  be  found  there.  To  strengthen 
his  opinion,  he  began  to  search  for  indi- 
cations of  land  in  the  west,  and  to  study 
astronomical  works  and  authors  on  cos- 
mography. He  found  his  views  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  various  writers,  and 
Ferdinand  Columbus  mentions  Marco 
Polo  as  one  of  these.  He  formed  a  be- 
lief that  there  were  antipodes,  and  that 
if  the  earth  were  spherical  it  could  be 
sailed  around  in  any  direction.  It  re- 
mained to  discover  only  that  part  of 
the  world  lying  between  Europe  and 
the  coast  of  Asia ;  and,  as  Columbus 
adopted  the  geographical  estimate  of 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  this  distance  was  only 
a  third  of  the  earth's  circumference. 
The  explorations  of  Portugal  had  carried 
the  boundaries  of  the  known  world  an 
hour  farther  west ;  and  Polo  and  the 
travellers  represented  by  Mandeville  had 
penetrated  Asia  far  beyond  the  supposed 
eastern  limit  of  the  earth,  and  still  had 
not  reached  the  extremity  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  so  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia 
could  not  be  very  distant. 

Pursuing  this  train  of  thought,  Colum- 
bus pictured  to  himself  India,  Cathay, 
Cipango,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  their  precious  woods  and 
spices,  their  gold  and  jewels.  "  The  fact 
is,"  says  Tarducci,  "  that  he  had  present 
to  his  imagination  a  bright  picture  of  the 
far  East,  as  related  and  described  by 
Marco  Polo."    While  Columbus  never  di- 
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rectly  mentions  Polo,  his  hopes  ana  fan- 
cies and  the  deeds  of  his  late  years  are 
wholly  incomprehensible  if  he  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the 
great  Venetian.  In  a  Latin  version  of 
Marco  Polo,  printed  at  Antwerp  about 
1485,  preserved  in  the  Columbina  at 
Seville,  there  are  marginal  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  Columbus,  and  he  may 
have  become  familiar  with  the  work 
while  living  in  Lisbon,  through  the  cos- 
mographer,  Martin  Behaim,  a  native  of 
Nuremburg,  where  it  was  published  ex- 
tensively. The  recent  invention  of  print- 
ing had  begun  not  only  to  diffuse  literature 
more  widely,  but  to  reduce  the  price  of 
manuscripts ;  and  in  a  country  actively 
engaged  in  exploration,  as  was  Portugal 
at  this  time,  Columbus  had  uncommon 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  a  book 
which  certainly  appears  to  have  had  an 
almost  fatal  ascendancy  over  his  mind.  It 
is  known  that  he  had  indirect  knowledge 
of  the  Eastern  traveller  through  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  physician 
and  mathematician,  Toscanelli.  Colum- 
bus's first  letter  from  the  latter  was  a  copy 
of  one  previously  sent  to  a  canon  of 
Lisbon,  who,  by  order  of  Alfonso  V.,  had 
asked  the  Italian  doctor  if  there  were  a 
possibility  of  a  voyage  to  the  west  as 
well  as  to  the  south.  This  letter  is  little 
more  than  an  extract  from  Marco  Polo, 
but,  according  to  Ferdinand  Columbus, 
it  was  the  means  of  giving  Christopher 
courage  to  pursue  his  plans  of  discovery. 
Toscanelli  wrote  of  the  territory  of  the 
Khan  and  of  its  great  cities,  especially  of 
Quinsay,  and  tells  how,  two  hundred 
years  before,  ambassadors  had  come  from 
Cublai  to  the  Pope.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  mission  intrusted  to  the 
elder  Polos,  which  Marco  relates  in  his 
book.  There  was  also  a  brilliant  descrip- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  East. 
Accompanying  the  letter  was  a  chart  on 
which  were  the  distances  between  Lisbon 
and  Quinsay,  and  between  the  imaginary 
island  of  Antilla  and  Cipango.  This 
first  epistle  was  followed  by  a  second,  re- 
peating the  tale  of  kingdoms  full  of  spices 
and  jewels.  "  It  made  the  Admiral  still 
hotter  for  his  discovery,"  says  Ferdinand 
Columbus.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that 
these  two  letters  of  Toscanelli,  founded 


on  the  writings  of  Marco  Polo,  had  the 
greatest  possible  influence  on  the  mind 
of  the  Western  explorer. 

It  was  some  years  after  this  corre- 
spondence before  Columbus  tried  to  carry 
out  his  plans.  There  is  a  tradition  that, 
influenced  by  patriotism,  he  first  offered 
the  project  to  his  native  city,  whose  com- 
mercial and  adventurous  spirit  was  well 
suited  to  such  an  enterprise.  But,  help- 
less in  the  midst  of  foreign  and  domestic 
foes,  Genoa  declined  the  invitation.  It 
is  possible  that  he  proposed  his  idea  to 
Venice ;  he  certainly  did  so  to  France 
and  Milan ;  but  all  refused.  During  the 
wars  of  Alfonso  V.  and  Isabella  for  pos- 
session of  Castile,  Portugal  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  attempt  discovery ;  but  when, 
in  148 1,  the  king  died,  and  John  II.,  his 
son  and  the  nephew  of  Prince  Henry, 
ascended  the  throne,  the  maritime  affairs 
of  the  country  received  new  life  and  vigor. 
One  of  John's  first  acts  was  to  command 
his  astronomers,  Rorigo  and  Jose,  and 
Martin  Behaim  to  construct  some  in- 
strument which  would  be  a  more  certain 
guide  to  navigators.  The  result  was  the 
astrolabe,  which,  imperfect  as  it  was,  was 
a  most  fortunate  invention  for  Columbus, 
because,  since  it  enabled  a  seaman  to 
learn  his  distance  from  the  equator  by 
the  altitude  of  the  sun,  it  provided  a  sure 
means  of  return,  and  so  destroyed  the 
most  horrible  fear  connected  with  the 
ocean. 

It  was  no  inexperienced  sailor  that  of- 
fered his  ideas  to  the  Portuguese  king. 
Columbus  had  voyaged  over  all  known 
seas ;  had  been  north  to  Iceland,  and 
possibly  to  the  Faroe  Group ;  to  that 
mythical  island  Thule ;  had  sailed  south 
to  Guinea,  and  had  navigated  the  waters 
of  southeastern  Europe.  King  John 
received  the  proposition  coldly  at  first,  on 
account  of  the  expense  connected  with 
it.  Afterward,  when  he  was  more  inter- 
ested, no  satisfactory  agreement  could  be 
made,  for  Columbus  had  gained  such 
ideas  of  the  boundless  riches  of  Asia  from 
the  books  he  had  read,  that  his  demands 
were  exorbitant.  The  royal  advisers  dis- 
couraged the  plan,  but  the  king's  con- 
fessor, Calzadilla,  persuaded  his  master 
to  obtain  Columbus's  charts,  and  to  send 
a  secret   expedition  for   the   purpose   of 
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discovering  Asia  by  the  west.  It  was  a 
failure,  and  Columbus,  indignantly  refus- 
ing all  further  negotiation,  fled  the  coun- 
try with  his  elder  son,  Diego.  His  wife 
now  was  dead,  and  he  was  heavily  in 
debt.  For  a  year  we  have  no  trace  of 
him ;  then  suddenly  he  reappears  as  a 
penniless  traveller,  asking  aid  at  the  con- 
vent of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Rabida,  near 
Palos  in  Spain.  This  was  the  turning- 
point  of  his  destiny.  The  prior  of  the 
place,  Juan  Perez  Marchena,  a  man 
deeply  learned  in  cosmography,  became 
interested  in  the  wandering  enthusiast, 
and  furnished  him  with  means  and  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  queen's  con- 
fessor at  Cordova.  Talavera,  the  con- 
fessor, had  no  faith  in  Columbus,  and 
sent  him  away.  After  months  spent  in 
chart-making,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best 
geographers  of  his  age,  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Cardinal  Mendoza,  who 
gained  him  an  audience  with  the  king 
and  queen.  In  their  presence  he  stated 
the  physical  grounds  supporting  his  the- 
ory, and  the  authors  who  concurred  in 
his  opinion.  Speaking  eloquently  of  the 
countries  and  people  of  Asia,  he  used 
almost  the  words  of  the  narrative  of 
Marco  Polo.  Isabella  inclined  toward 
the  proposition,  the  more  because  he 
dwelt  on  the  vast  numbers  to  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  He  thought  he 
might  be  the  means  of  converting  the 
Khan,  and  this  had  been  a  favorite  hope 
with  European  sovereigns  since  Marco 
wrote  his  account  of  Cublai.  The  wary 
Ferdinand  ordered  a  board  composed  of 
the  most  learned  cosmographers  and 
astronomers  to  be  assembled  at  Sala- 
manca to  discuss  the  matter.  Now  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  backward  in 
Spain,  because  of  the  long-continued 
struggle  with  the  Moors ;  so  as  Talavera 
could  not  find  many  geographers,  he  se- 
lected men  versed  in  other  sciences  and 
ecclesiastics.  Some  authorities  claim 
that  the  Junta  of  Salamanca  was  only  an 
informal  gathering  of  wise  men  ;  others 
give  a  striking  picture  of  the  friendless 
adventurer  forced  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore the  scholars  and  church  dignitaries 
of  all  Spain.  The  opinions  advanced 
against  Columbus  were  various ;  some 
declared   the  earth  was  habitable  only  in 


the  northern  part ;  others  denied  its- 
sphericity,  while  some  believed  the  ocean 
boundless,  or  impassible  because  of  heat. 
To  all  these  he  replied  logically ;  he 
even  had  courage  to  set  aside  the  au- 
thorities used  against  him,  the  Bible  and 
the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  so  that 
threats  of  the  Inquisition  arose,  and  he 
was  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  the 
cardinal.  The  next  five  years  of  his  life 
are  a  succession  of  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments. At  last,  in  1491,  Columbus  de- 
manded a  decision.  The  board  of  wise 
men  was  reconvened,  but  with  no  better 
results  than  before.  As  he  had  received 
invitations  from  France,  Portugal,  and 
England  to  visit  them  and  explain  his 
plans,  he  now  started  for  France,  intend- 
ing, if  successful,  to  go  to  England,, 
whither  he  had  sent  his  brother,  Bar- 
tholomew, to  treat  with  Henry  VII.  But 
when  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Rabida,  the 
intercession  of  the  prior  renewed  negotia- 
tions with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  which 
proved  successful.  Columbus,  impressed 
with  the  riches  of  the  kingdoms  described 
by  Polo,  demanded  to  be  made  Admiral 
of  the  ocean  and  viceroy  of  all  lands  he 
might  discover ;  he  wanted  the  right  to 
control  all  executive  appointments  for 
office  in  these  countries ;  he  stipulated 
that  he  should  have  one  tenth  of  every- 
thing existing  in  his  admiralty,  and  that 
his  titles  should  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  The  sovereigns  demurred,  and 
he  left  the  court.  But  Santangel,  treas- 
urer of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of 
Castile,  had  been  so  impressed  with  Col- 
umbus's accounts  of  the  Indies  that  he 
persuaded  the  queen  to  recall  him,  and 
on  his  return  to  court,  the  articles  of 
agreement  were  signed.  So  thoroughly 
had  he  urged  Marco's  account  of  the 
magnificence  of  Cublai  upon  the  king 
and  queen,  that  among  his  papers  was  a 
letter  from  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  the 
Khan.  The  cost  of  the  expedition,  since 
Ferdinand  was  still  incredulous,  devolved 
upon  Castile.  The  queen  had  offered  to 
pawn  her  jewels,  but  Santangel  advanced 
the  necessary  funds.  Palos  was  ordered 
to  furnish  two  caravels  with  equipments 
for  a  year  ;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to* 
force  these  from  the  unwilling  towns- 
people.    In    this    crisis    Martin    Alonzo 
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Pinzon,  a  rich  and  influential  citizen 
of  Palos,  came  to  the  rescue.  During 
a  recent  visit  to  Rome  he  had  read, 
in  the  Papal  Library,  the  "  Book  of 
Marco  Polo  "  ;  and  finding  that  it  agreed 
with  the  words  of  Columbus,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  undertaking.  With  his 
three  little  ships,  carrying  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  Columbus  set  sail  from  Palos, 
August  3,  1492.  The  Pinta  proved  un 
seaworthy,  and  had  to  be  repaired  at  the 
Canaries.  At  sight  of  Teneriffe,  the  men, 
mostly  taken  by  force  from  their  homes, 
were  terrified,  and  when  land  had  faded 
from  the  horizon,  lamented  and  became 
mutinous.  The  mystery  of  the  sea  un- 
nerved them,  and  to  add  to  their  fears 
the  magnetic  needle  was  seen  to  vary. 
Columbus,  to  reassure  them,  told  them 
that  the  needle  pointed  to  the  same  spot, 
but  that  the  north  star  revolved  about 
this  point.  He  tried  to  impart  some  of 
his  own  enthusiasm  by  giving  accounts  of 
Mangi  and  Cathay,  like  those  in  Marco's 
book.  Using  always  the  chart  Toscanelli 
had  drawn  according  to  Polo's  account, 
Columbus  found  that  he  had  gone 
more  than  the  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  leagues  which  he  supposed 
would  bring  him  to  Cipango.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Pinzon,  now,  he  sailed  south- 
west, following  the  flight  of  some  birds, 
which  seemed  to  be  seeking  land.  If  he 
had  pursued  his  original  course  he  would 
have  reached  the  mainland  of  North 
America.  On  the  morning  of  October 
12,  Guanahain  or  San  Salvador,  as  Col- 
umbus named  the  island,  was  discovered. 
So  confident  was  he  that  he  had  found 
Asia,  that  he  called  the  natives,  a  gentle, 
hospitable  people,  Indians.  Leaving  the 
island,  he  sailed  through  the  neighboring 
archipelago.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the 
general  formation  of  the  West  Indies  is 
like  that  of  the  East  Indies,  so  that  Col- 
umbus had  reasonable  grounds  for 
supposing  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  countries  described  in  the  third 
book  of  Marco  Polo.  Everywhere  he 
searched  for  gold  and  for  the  lands 
formerly  explored  by  the  Venetian.  All 
his  faculties  seemed  bent  on  tracing 
resemblances  between  his  own  observa- 
tions and  those  of  Marco.  Helps  writes 
in  his  "  Spanish  Conquest,"  that  it  is  al- 


most ludicrous  to  see  how  thoroughly 
Columbus  was  possessed  by  ideas  gained 
from  Polo.  When  the  savages  spoke  of 
their  enemies  he  thought  they  referred 
to  the  Khan's  soldiers,  who,  according  to* 
Marco,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  war 
on  their  less  civilized  neighbors.  He: 
heard  repeatedly  of  Cuba,  where  ships 
came  to  trade  in  spices,  pearls,  and  gold, 
and  by  comparison  with  Toscanelli's  map, 
decided  it  must  be  Cipango,  and  that  the 
ships  were  those  of  the  Khan.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Cuba,  Pinzon  heard  the  name 
"  Cubanacan,"  l  and  was  sure  it  was  Cublai 
Khan.  The  Admiral  now  thought  he  was 
opposite  Zayton  and  Quinsay,  of  which 
Polo  had  given  such  glowing  accounts. 
He  decided  to  go  to  the  emperor's  court 
and  present  the  letter  given  him  by  the 
sovereigns.  As  the  natives  fled  at  sight 
ot  his  vessels,  he  fancied  they  mistook 
them  for  those  of  the  Khan,  which,  Marco 
wrote,  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  among 
the  islands  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  More- 
over, the  Spaniards  understood  the  na- 
tives to  say  that  messengers  had  been 
despatched  to  tell  the  emperor  of  the 
arrival  of  the  white  men.  As  nothing 
was  heard  from  any  prince,  the  Admiral 
sent  in  search  of  the  Tartar  lord,  an  am- 
bassador and  an  interpretor  who  could 
speak  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic,  the 
languages  most  used  in  the  interior  of 
Asia.  Their  return  convinced  him  that 
he  had  not  reached  the  richest  part  of 
the  east ;  still,  when  he  heard  the  name 
Quisqueya,  he  supposed  it  was  Quinsay. 
He  even  planned  that  the  products  of 
the  islands  among  which  he  was  sailing 
should  be  sold  in  the  Tartar  Empire. 
Thinking  that  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba 
was  the  extremity  of  Asia,  he  called  it 
Alpha  and  Omega.  Everything  he  saw 
or  heard  he  accepted  as  additional  proof 
that  he  was  near  the  civilized  kingdoms 
of  the  eastern  continent.  "  Such  was  the 
singular  nature  of  this  voyage,  a  continual 
series  of  golden  dreams,  and  all  inter- 
preted by  the  deluding  volume  of  Marco 
Polo."2  From  Cuba  he  sailed  on  to  an 
island3  which  he  named  Hispaniola ;  and. 
as  spices  and  mastic  were  abundant,  he 
believed    that   he   had  at  last  found  the 

1  Middle  Cuba. 

2  Irving' s  "  Columbus." 

3  Hayti. 
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Cipango  of  his  dreams.  Here  one  of 
the  ships  was  wrecked,  so  Columbus  built 
a  fort  called  Navidad,1  and  leaving  such 
sailors  as  wished  to  remain,  sailed  for 
Spain.  On  his  way  home  he  heard  of 
two  islands,  one  inhabited  by  men,  the 
other  by  women,  and  seems  to  have  been 
reminded  of  a  similar  story  told  by 
Marco.  Off  the  Canaries,  the  Admiral 
wrote  to  Santangel,  declaring  that  he 
had  visited  Cathay  and  Cipango,  and  had 
found  them  rich  in  gold  and  aromatic 
drugs.  He  even  mentioned  an  Indian 
village  in  Hispaniola,  which  he  thought 
would  be  a  convenient  place  to  carry  on 
trade  with  the  Khan's  men.  After  a 
stormy  voyage  he  anchored  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  and  travelled  triumphantly 
to  Spain.  The  sovereigns  received  him 
with  every  mark  of  honor,  and  their  de- 
light over  the  result  of  his  expedition  was 
unbounded.  But  although  he  was  looked 
upon  in  Spain  as  the  hero  of  the  hour,  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  general  remark, 
even  among  scientific  men,  the  news  of 
the  discovery  of  land  in  the  west  excited. 

Early  in  May,  1493,  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  granted,  in  answer  to  the  request  of 
the  Catholic  monarchs,  the  famous  Bull 
of  Demarkation,  according  to  which,  a 
line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores  was  to  be  the 
boundary  between  the  discoveries  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  all  territory  east  of 
this  was  to  belong  to  Portugal,  all  west 
of  it  to  Spain.  Through  this  decree 
Brazil,  in  later  years,  became  a  colony  of 
Portugal. 

Meanwhile  Columbus  was  at  Barcelona, 
preparing  for  another  voyage.  This  was 
the  one  happy  period  of  his  life. 

Seventeen  vessels  and  twelve  hundred 
men,  priests,  hidalgos,  and  adventurers 
accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage.  Abandoning  the  site  of  Fort 
Navidad,  where  he  found  the  Spaniards 
had  been  massacred,  he  began  the  city 
of  Isabella.  The  men  were  discouraged 
because  they  did  not  find  the  cities  of 
Cathay  as  they  had  anticipated,  and  many 
sickened  on  account  of  the  change  of 
climate,  the  hidalgos,  were  unwilling  to 
work,  and  their  disobedience  was  fos- 
tered by  the  vicar,  Fr.  Boyle.     Columbus 

1   Nativity. 


now  explored  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba, 
believing  that  he  would  arrive  at  Mangi, 
because  he  had  heard  of  a  country  called 
Mangou,  and  of  people  clothed  in  robes  ; 
these,  he  thought,  must  be  Tartars.  A 
party  from  the  ship  fancied  they  saw 
white-gowned  men,1  and  he  was  told  by 
the  natives  of  a  saintly  ruler  in  the  inte- 
rior, whom  he  probably  associated  with 
Prester  John.  The  shores  of  Cuba  agreed 
with  the  Venetian's  description  of  Asia, 
and  he  believed  that  by  continuing  his 
course  he  could  pass  by  the  Golden 
Chersonesus  of  Ptolemy,  and  return  to 
Spain  by  the  Red  and  Mediterranean 
Seas.  This  hope  was  disappointed  by 
the  condition  of  his  ships,  which  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Isabella.  On  his  arrival 
he  found  Aguado  had  been  sent  out  to 
inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and 
he  returned  immediately  to  Spain  to  de- 
fend himself.  Though  Ferdinand  was 
displeased  that  no  more  gold  was  forth- 
coming, Isabella  helped  him  to  fit  out 
another  expedition.  After  a  painful  voy- 
age through  intense  heat,  he  reached  the 
coast  of  Pavia  in  South  America,  which 
he  called  Porta  Santo.  He  fancied  that 
he  was  near  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  and 
that  the  Orinoco  was  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Eden. 

News  of  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  In- 
dians and  of  a  series  of  rebellions  at  His- 
paniola reached  the  king,  and  an  officer 
of  his  household,  Don  Francisco  de  Boab- 
dilla,  was  despatched  to  the  island.  When 
Columbus  returned  from  Porta  Santa, 
Boabdilla  caused  him  to  be  put  in  irons 
and  carried  to  Spain.  The  sight  of  the 
Admiral,  loaded  with  chains  like  a  com- 
mon criminal,  aroused  popular  indigna- 
tion, and  shocked  the  sovereigns ;  still, 
they  did  not  restore  him  to  his  old  office, 
but  merely  sent  out  Ovando  to  replace 
Boabdilla.  Two  years  later,  they  ordered 
him  to  engage  in  a  fourth  voyage.  That 
he  still  cherished  hopes  of  finding  the 
lands  described  by  Polo  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  took  with  him  interpre- 
ters, in  case  he  should  find  the  country  of 
the  Khan.  His  aim  now  was  to  find 
some  strait  through  which  he  could  sail 
to  India.  Observing  the  practice  of 
magic   among  the  natives  of  the  present 

1  It  is  supposed  that  these  were  cranes. 
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Mosquito  Coast,  he  considered  that  he 
must  be  near  Scotra,  which  Marco  said 
was  peopled  by  sorcerers.  Faint  rumors 
of  the  magnificence  of  Mexico  may  have 
reached  him,  for  he  was  told  of  the  won- 
derful land,  Ciguare  ;  but  he  supposed  it 
was  a  province  of  the  Khan,  and  that 
south  of  it  he  should  find  the  Indian 
Ocean.  In  a  letter  to  the  king  and 
queen  written  from  Verague,  he  alluded 
to  Marco's  statement  that  the  emperor 
desired  to  become  a  Christian,  and  offered 
to  conduct  any  missionary  to  the  Tartar 
country.  After  a  year  of  struggles  with 
mutinous  sailors  and  Indians,  and  of 
great  suffering  and  delay,  Columbus, 
broken  in  mind  and  body,  left  the  New 
World  forever.  In  Spain,  Isabella,  his 
friend  and  patroness  was  dead,  and  Fer- 
dinand was  deaf  to  his  claims.  His  last 
year  was  a  mournful  contrast  to  his  earlier 
hopes  ;  but  to  his  final  hour  he  clung  to 
the  idea  that  he  had  found  the  kingdoms 
of  Asia,  and  in  his  will  he  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  the  income  due  him  from  the 
"  Indies"  to  the  puroose  of  rescuing  the 
Holy  Sepulchre 


Columbus  performed  his  vast  under- 
taking in  an  age  of  great  deeds  and  great 
men,  when  Ficino  taught  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  when  Florence  was  thrilled  by 
the  luring  words  and  martyrdom  of 
Savonarola,  when  Michael  Angelo  wrought 
his  everlasting  marvels  of  art.  While 
Columbus,  in  his  frail  craft,  was  making 
his  way  to  "  worlds  unknown  and  isles 
beyond  the  deep,"  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  a  young  novitiate,  amid  the  rigors 
of  a  monastic  life,  was  tracing  the  course 
of  the  planets,  and  solving  the  problem 
in  which  Virgil  delighted,1  — problems 
which  had  baffled  Chaldean  and  Persian, 
Egyptian  and  Saracen.  Columbus  ex- 
plained the  earth,  Copernicus  explained 
the  heavens.  Neither  of  the  great  discov- 
erers lived  to  see  the  result  of  his  labors, 
for  the  Prussian  astronomer  died  on  the 
day  that  his  work  was  published.  But 
the  centuries  that  have  come  and  gone 
have  only  increased  the  fame  of  Colum- 
bus and  Copernicus,  and  proven  the 
greatness  of  their  genius. 

1  "  Docuit  quae   maximus   Atlas.      Hie   canit     errantem 
Lernam,  Sohsque  labores."     ./Eneid,  i,  741. 
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Walt  Whitman  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  poet  or  any  other  man  of  our  time  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  written  about  him. 
And  he  has  not  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of 
conventional  and  superficial  people,  without  in- 
sight and  without  red  blood,  who  have  not  been 
able  to  approach  him  seriously,  but  have  turned 
his  pages  with  thin  or  scornful  carelessness  for 
rudenesses  and  extravagances  wherewith  to  make 
merry,  than  at  the  hands  of  his  friends.  Good 
friends,  strong,  sensible,  and  sturdy,  he  has  had 
indeed,  in  high  degree.  The  list  of  them  is  such 
as  ought  to  silence  the  shallow  jesters  who  think 
that  Whitman  can  be  ignored;  but  he  has  suffered 
from  the  discipleship  of  adulatory  and  fulsome  folk, 
of  men  without  discrimination,  who  could  not  tell 
the  good  in  him  from  the  poor  in  him,  but  have 
found  pleasure  rather  in  lumping  poor  and  good 
together,  abdicating  all  critical  function  in  weak 
glorification,  and  adding  only  too  often  exhibi- 
tions of  a  sickly  self-consciousness  in  themselves, 
which  an  unsympathetic  and  rapid  world  has 
naturally  enough  imputed  to  the  master's  in- 
fluence—  whose  larger,  rugged,  and  healthier 
egotism  has  suffered  just  so  much  in  popular  re- 


gard. The  Whitmanette  is  of  all  men  most  miser- 
able. 

In  the  midst,  then,  of  the  thin,  self-conscious 
fulsomeness,  and  of  the  thin,  mean  merriment 
and  ignorance,  of  both  of  which  we  have  had  a 
double  portion  since  Whitman's  death,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  satisfaction  of  no  ordinary  sort  to 
receive  the  little  book  on  Whitman  by  William 
Clarke,  published  a  few  weeks  ago  in  London  and 
just  now  published  here.  Here,  we  feel,  as  we 
close  its  pages,  is  a  sane,  true  book,  the  word  of 
a  lover  who  is  at  the  same  time  master  of  him- 
self,—  the  judgment  which  will  last.  No  other 
word  has  been  written  about  Walt  Whitman  so 
good  as  this,  and  no  other  word  so  good  is  likely 
to  be  written,  —  this  we  say  with  a  firm  and  easy 
confidence  as  we  lay  down  the  book. 

To  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  Mr.  Clarke 
needs  no  general  commendation.  Its  pages  have 
given  them  more  from  his  pen  during  these  three 
years  than  the  pages  of  any  other  American 
magazine.  None  who  have  read  them  have  for- 
gotten, or  will  easily  forget,  his  strong  and  striking 
papers  upon  Parnell  and  Gladstone,  upon  Stop- 
ford   Brooke   and  William  Morris   and  Freeman. 
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Others  will  remember  his  edition  of  selections 
from  Mazzini,  with  its  valuable  preliminary  essay 
upon  Mazzini's  work  and  genius,  his  equally 
valuable  contribution  to  the  Fabian  Essays  on 
Socialism,  and  his  many  contributions  both  to 
the  English  and  American  reviews  upon  the 
various  questions  of  social  and  industrial  reform 
which  now  enlist  the  attention  of  earnest  men. 
Mr.  Clarke  is  an  earnest  man;  he  is  a  courageous 
and  unconventional  man,  the  slave  of  no  literary 
•or  social  orthodoxies;  he  is  a  cultivated  man;  he 
is  a  democrat;  he  is  an  Englishman  who  under- 
stands America,  American  literature,  and  American 
life,  better  far  than  most  Americans;  and  he  has 
been  for  many  years  a  sympathetic  reader  and 
student  of  Whitman.  No  man  could  be  better 
qualified  for  the  task  which  he  has  executed  so 
well  and  for  which  all  Americans  owe  him  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  Clarke,  we  say,  is  a  lover  of  Whitman. 
No  one  should  write  of  Whitman  who  is  not  a 
lover,  who  cannot  bring  to  him  the  sympathetic 
and  docile  spirit,  who  is  not  concerned  with  his 
purpose  and  his  soul,  and  is  not  willing  to  make 
generous  excuses  for  what  is  halting  and  un- 
couth in  expression.  This  lover  is  a  critical  and 
intelligent  lover,  never  making  the  mistake  of 
commending  what  at  best  is  simply  to  be  par- 
doned and  what  cannot  abide  the  test  of  the 
rational  canons  of  mankind.  Whitman  "  lacked," 
he  says  plainly  at  the  outset  of  his  discussion  of 
the  matter  of  poetic  form,  "  discrimination  and 
art.  He  had  absorbed  divine  influences  from 
past  thinkers,  but  he  had  no  sense  of  the  laws  of 
style,  or,  indeed,  the  sense  that  there  were  any 
laws.  Hence,  the  sometimes  —  one  might  be  in- 
duced to  say,  the  frequent  —  formless  lines,  and 
the  attempts  to  produce  effects  which  no  great 
artist  would  have  employed.  The  poet  was  un- 
able, through  lack  of  literary  culture,  to  clothe  his 
novel  and  often  glowing  conceptions  in  any  ideal, 
poetic  form.  Rather,  he  flings  his  ideas  at  us  in  a 
heap,  leaving  it  to  us  to  arrange  them  in  order  in 
our  own  minds.  His  results,  therefore,  fail  to 
satisfy  many  not  unsympathetic  readers."  "  Those 
are  very  doubtful  guardians  of  Whitman's  reputa- 
tion," says  Mr.  Clarke,  "  who  do  not  admit  his 
serious  defects,  mingled  as  these  are  with 
passages  of  surprising  and  even  sublime  beauty." 
lie  tills  a  page  with  specimen  "shocking  lines" 
from  the  poet,  and  adds :  "  Enough  of  these. 
Every  rational  person  who  knows  what  poetry  is, 
and  who  is  willing  to  concede  the  widest  limits  to 
poetic  form,  will  rightly  declare  that  this  is  not 
poetry.  Nor  can  those  long  categories  of  objects 
and  places  which  Dr.  Peter  Bayne  made  so 
merry  over  be  defended,  except  at  the  risk  of 
being  rightly  charged  with  '  Whitmania.'  Whit- 
man wants  to  tell  us  that  the  modern  man,  as  a 
democrat,  shares  in  the  general  life  of  mankind; 
a  true  and  faithful  idea.  But  the  way  in  which 
this  idea  is  set  forth  shocks  our  sense  of  form, 
while  it  amuses  us  by  its  imitation  of  a  cheap 
shopkeeper's  advertisement."  "  However  sug- 
gestive the  long  roll  of  far-off  cities  and  lands 
may  have  been  to  the  poet's  own  mind,  they 
have  no  place  in  anything  that  can  lay  claim  to 
an  ideal  treatment  of  man  and  his  world.  They 
give  the  enemy  occasion  to  blaspheme,  and  they 


furnish  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Oxford  Maga- 
zine with  good  subject  matter  for  amusing  parody. 
The  writer  intends  to  be  impressive,  but  he  is 
actually  tiresome." 

Mr.  Clarke's  criticism  of  Whitman's  art  is  not 
in  the  least  the  criticism  of  the  pedant  or  the 
petty  stickler  for  regular  metres,  the  criticism 
which,  urged  often  in  our  time  against  the  rug- 
gedness  and  great  liberties  of  Emerson  and  of 
Browning,  is  so  wearisome  and  so  depressing. 
His  definition  of  poetry  and  of  the  poet  is  a  free 
and  noble  definition.  He  makes  short  shift  with 
"  any  judgment  that  included,  say,  Addison  and 
Johnson  in  the  list  of  poets  (not  to  mention 
Blackmore  and  Cibber)  and  left  out  Whitman." 
"  What  is  a  poet?  "  he  asks.  "Is  he  the  manu- 
facturer of  rhyming  stanzas?  If  so,  we  should 
have  to  include  under  the  head  of  poetry  that  in- 
teresting verse,  so  full  of  incident : 

'  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head 
And  walked  into  the  Strand; 
And  there  I  met  another  man 
Whose  hat  was  in  his  hand.' 

This  stanza  contains  rhyme,  grammar,  incident, 
and  suggestion,  but  it  is  not  poetry.  But  when 
we  read  such  great  words  as  — 

'  Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither, 
Ripeness  is  all '  — 

we  feel  at  once  that  this  is  poetry,  this  is  creative 
art."  This  large  and  true  view  of  poetry  and  the 
poet  is  Mr.  Clarke's  view,  and  it  is  with  this  view 
that  he  discusses  Whitman's  poetry  —  as  indeed 
one  can  discuss  it  intelligently  or  fruitfully  with 
no  other.  "  The  early  rhapsodists,"  says  Mr. 
Clarke,  "  the  Celtic  bards,  the  makers  of  sagas 
and  of  the  songs  charged  with  primal  human  ex- 
periences chanted  in  rude  chorus  by  boatmen 
rocking  on  the  tide  or  by  peasants  joyously  tread- 
ing the  vintage  —  these  would  hardly  have  satis- 
fied Boileau  and  the  French  Academy.  Voltaire 
would  have  pronounced  them  '  intoxicated  bar- 
barians,' as  he  pronounced  Shakespeare.  They 
knew  nothing  of  formal  rules,  but  they  had  the 
power  of  divination.  They  treated  in  an  ideal 
spirit  the  civilization  of  their  land  and  time;  they 
uttered  its  faith  and  aspirations,  they  expressed 
the  deepest  feelings  for  its  social  sanctities,  for 
the  ideal  side  of  its  traditions  and  laws.  They 
loved  and  interpreted  Nature,  they  felt  in  their 
souls  the  beauty  of  her  life,  they  delighted  in 
heroism  and  comradeship.  Surely  it  is  these 
elements  that  constitute  the  very  soul  of  poetry. 
He  who  is  possessed  with  this  spirit  has  a  far 
loftier  title  to  the  name  of  poet  than  has  the 
manufacturer  of  flawless,  brilliant,  mechanical 
versicles.  To  these  bardic  ranks,  Whitman 
belongs." 

This  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  Whitman's 
poetry,  the  best  of  it,  the  real  poetry, —  but  this  is  a 
very  great  thing  to  say.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  read  any  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  so 
just  and  true  at  this  of  Mr.  Clarke's.  "The 
claim  made  for  Whitman,"  he  says  in  conclusion, 
"  is,  not  that  he  is  a  great  artist,  for  he  is  not,  not 
even  that  he  is  a  great  poet;  but  that  he  has 
apprehended  the  needs  of  our  time,  has  per- 
ceived   that    some   restraining  shackles  must    be 
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cast  off,  and  has  led  the  way,  as  a  strong,  valiant 
pioneer,  to  a  new  literature  which  shall  chant  the 
deeds  and  faith  of  the  modern  man."  "  He  is  like 
.a  strong,  inspired  toiler,  possessed  of  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  genius  and  insight  than  of  culture, 
who  tells  us  in  a  certain  crude  and  partly 
amorphous  way,  but  with  a  compensating  power 
and  originality,  how  nature,  humanity,  and 
modern  life  affect  him ;  and  he  does  this  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  stir  our  emotions,  widen  our  in- 
terests, and  rally  the  forces  of  our  moral  nature." 

The  best  of  Whitman's  poetry  is  certainly  great 
poetry.  Now  and  again  we  come  upon  passages 
which  are  sublime  and  give  a  wondrous  lift. 
There  are  entire  poems  which  are  of  an  Hebraic 
beauty;  and  we  constantly  feel  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  an  elemental  force  and  a  deep  and 
noble  manhood.  We  feel  the  humanity,  the 
democracy,  and  the  love  which  throb  in  the  lines, 
often  in  the  clumsiest  of  them;  and  we  suspect 
that  even  as  concerns  manner  and  method  he 
may  be  in  a  degree  a  true  prophet,  even  though  a 
shaggy  one  feeding  on  locusts  and  wild  honey  — 
and  so  we  are  disposed  to  treat  him  everywhere 
with  consideration,  like  the  pioneer  blazing  the 
way  through  the  forest  with  his  axe.  We  turn 
with  relief  sometimes  even  to  what  is  worst  and 
rudest  in  him,  from  our  empty  literary  elegancies 
and  prettinesses.  But  this  must  not  prevent  us 
from  saying  that  his  worst  is  bad  —  that  his  grain 
of  wheat  is  often  hid  in  a  bushel  of  chaff,  his  sub- 
lime passages  set  often  in  pages  of  prosiness,  in- 
flation, hysteria  even,  and  commonplace.  No 
man  ever  wrote  who  needs  editing  so  much. 
Democracy  itself  does  not  need  more  careful  re- 
vision and  sifting.  We  could  wish  that  Mr. 
Clarke  might  give  the  public  a  revised  and  sifted 
Whitman.  We  cannot  think  of  so  good  an 
editor.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  quotes 
Whitman  so  wisely  and  so  well  as  Mr.  Clarke 
quotes  him  in  this  little  book.  He  brings  to  the 
reader  in  most  striking  relation  that  which  is 
most  impressive  in  the  poet.  He  shows  him  at 
his  best  and  greatest.  Yet  when  we  have  con- 
templated him  longest  at  his  best  and  greatest  as 
a  poet,  and  although  the  world  will  not  forget  the 
beautiful  and  frequently  sublime  passages  in  his 
poetry,  we  think  the  world  will  make  up  its 
mind,  with  Mr.  Clarke,  that  he  is  not  a  great 
artist,  that  he  is  not  a  great  poet;  but  that  he  is  a 
great  soul,  that  he  had  great  vision,  that  his 
strong  and  simple  nature  was  in  rare  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  his  message  to 
"  these  States,"  with  all  that  is  already  so  artificial, 
:so  pretentious,  so  depraved,  and  so  loveless  in 
them,  —  a  message  brought  oftenest  bunglingly, 
but  often  in  forms  of  unique  beauty  and  power,  — 
is  a  message  to  be  treasured  and  taken  to  heart. 
His  manhood,  as  Mr.  Clarke  says  so  truly,  is 
greater  than  anything  he  has  produced.  "  He  en- 
dows us  with  the  gift  of  life,  rather  than  with 
literature." 

Mr.  Clarke's  book  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
treating  of  Whitman's  Personality,  his  Message  to 
America,  his  Art,  his  Democracy,  and  his 
Spiritual  Creed.  The  chapter  on  Whitman's 
Message  to  America  is  one  of  the  most  searching 
and  at  the  same  time  intelligent  arraignments  of 
the  vicious  features  of  our  political  and  social  life 


which  has  ever  been  written  by  a  foreign  critic, 
who  is  also  a  sincere  friend  of  democracy  and  of 
America;  and  the  point  of  the  criticism  should 
not  be  dulled  by  any  reflection  that  as  a  picture 
of  America  it  is  very  incomplete  —  it  is  not  meant 
to  be  a  picture  of  America.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  is 
in  the  first  place  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  only 
secondly  an  Englishman,  like  Whitman,  who  was 
first  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  then  an  American, 
would  rouse  this  republic,  which  is  so  important  a 
precinct  of  his  world  and  ours,  to  a  worthy  sense 
of  its  high  calling  and  commission.  "Is  this 
Titanic  organism  to  be  informed  with  no  soul? 
That  is  the  American  problem,  which  Whitman 
has  set  himself  to  solve;  he  wants  to  help 
America  to  find  her  soul.  A  future  given  up  to 
the  despotism  of  business,  to  the  sway  of  the 
smart,  vulgar,  money-making  animal,  to  dyspeptic 
middle-class  religionism,  to  the  election  of  lying 
rogues  to  office,  to  the  universal  reign  of  the 
mediocre  and  the  commonplace  —  this  is  indeed 
a  future  from  which  the  human  race  may  well 
shrink." 

Recent  events  have  given  sharp  emphasis  to 
certain  counts  in  Mr.  Clarke's  indictment  of  the 
American  people  for  their  failure  to  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  their  social  structure  is  substantially 
identical  with  that  of  Western  Europe  and  for 
their  notion  that  America's  troubles  are  superficial 
and  passing,  while  Europe's  are  deep  and  abiding. 
"It  is  this  notion,"  he  says,  "which  produces 
that  easy-going  optinism,  that  resignation  to 
public  ineptitude  and  private  tyranny,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  strike  intelligent  European  visitors 
to  the  United  States.  The  '  coal  barons '  form 
unscrupulous  combinations  to  advance  prices  and 
swell  dividends;  but  no  one  proposes  to  do  any- 
thing, except  a  few  persons  who  have  just  caught 
the  ground-swell  of  European  socialism,  and  who 
are  regarded  as  '  cranks.'  Pinkerton  detectives 
shoot  down  unarmed  men  and  women  and  even 
children  —  an  incident  which  could  not  be 
imagined  in  England;  and  it  seems  to  cause  but 
a  ripple  of  mild  protest  even  from  excellent  and 
kind-hearted  people." 

But  it  is  in  his  last  two  chapters,  on  Whitman's 
Democracy  and  his  Spiritual  Creed,  that  Mr. 
Clarke  gives  us  what  is  of  greatest  value  in  his 
book.  It  is  not  often  in  these  days  that  one  gets 
more  good  politics  and  more  good  religion  in 
fifty  pages  than  one  gets  here.  As  an  exposition 
of  Whitman  the  chapters  are  most  lucid  and 
complete;  but  they  are  valuable  chiefly  in  that  the 
exposition  of  Whitman  serves  everywhere  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  independent  and  most  fruit- 
ful consideration  of  the  general  political  and  re- 
ligious problems  of  our  time.  The  conflict 
between  the  socialistic  and  the  individualist  prin- 
ciples in  the  State,  which  is  the  distinguishing 
conflict  of  our  political  epoch,  is  discussed  with  a 
breadth  and  a  penetration  which  are  as  refreshing 
in  this  field  as  they  are  rare.  Mr.  Clarke  shows 
here  an  impartiality  and  a  philosophic  grasp 
which  seem  to  us  to  mark  a  distinct  advance 
upon  anything  which  we  have  had  before  in  his 
always  so  valuable  political  writings.  He  sees 
clearly,  as  Aristotle  saw  clearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  that  neither  the  one  principle  nor  the 
other    is    a    principle    of    exclusive    or    universal 
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validity,  that  both  alternately  bring  benefits  as 
both  alternately  bring  threats,  that  in  their  cease- 
less oscillation  and  their  readjustment  to  the  ever- 
changing  conditions  of  an  ever  fuller  and  richer 
civilization  lies  the  movement  of  history,  and  that 
the  realm  of  the  application  of  the  one  principle 
and  the  other  at  every  given  time  is  the  problem 
set  to  the  sagacious  practical  statesmanship  of  that 
time.  "Neither  the  collective  despotism  nor  the 
anarchic  individualism,"  says  Mr.  Clarke,  "  could, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  last  anywhere  twenty-four 
hours;  and  the  modern  man  will  certainly  not 
tolerate  either.  The  great  problem  for  reformers 
now  is  to  find  out  just  where  the  collective 
action  is  necessary  and  desirable,  and  where  it  is 
impossible  and  dangerous."  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Clarke  inquires  wherein  real  freedom  lies, 
what  freedom  is;  and  one  word  in  his  answer  is 
so  pregnant  and  so  true,  that  it  must  not  be 
passed  by :  "  It  is  not  in  the  absence  of  restric- 
tion, but  in  the  presence  of  opportunity,  that 
freedom  consists.  Where  there  is  the  possibility 
of  expansion  for  all,  there  is  freedom.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  this  exists  in  any  country.  Whether 
the  form  of  government  be  empire,  monarchy,  or 
republic,  poverty  exists  everywhere;  and  with 
poverty,  as  Whitman  sees,  expansion  is  impos- 
sible." 

Mazzini  in  his  day  saw  clearly,  and  never  failed 
to  see,  that  the  man  who  thinks  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  the  time  by  simply  solving  its  political  or 
economic  problem  has  got  but  a  little  way  beneath 
the  surface.  The  new  synthesis  which  alone  can 
satisfy  must  take  account  of  every  capacity  of 
man  and  every  hunger  of  his  heart.  The  paid 
attorney  for  the  defence  and  the  paid  preacher 
will  not  succeed  by  any  poor  minimizing  of 
material  things  to  blunt  the  shafts  of  the  in- 
dustrial reformer  or  blind  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
man  to  the  vision  of  the  freedom  which  comfort 
gives  and  opportunity.  But  if  we  were  all  com- 
fortable to-morrow,  all  well  fed  and  well  tailored 
and  easy  payers  of  the  income  tax,  and  still  with- 
out the  love  of  justice  in  our  hearts,  without  the 
love  of  beauty  there,  without  aught  eternal  there 
and  absolute,  without  any  light  there  upon  the 
great  mystery  into  which  the  most  comfortable 
among  us  must  hasten  to-morrow,  our  perfect 
commissariat  would  be  but  a  poor  prison,  and  we, 
when  at  the  end  of  the  week  its  new  was  worn 
off,  of  all  men  most  miserable  —  more  miserable 
far  than  those  tender  women  among  the  lions  of 
the  Coliseum,  than  Huss  and  Hooper  in  their 
fires,  than  those  poor  persecuted  Covenanters,  or 
than  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  harried  out  of  England, 
all  with  heaven  in  their  hearts. 

It  is  not,  we  think,  so  much  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  expound  Walt  Whitman  well,  as  with  an 
earnest  conviction,  born  of  deep  experience  of 
life  and  of  wide  knowledge  of  the  aim  and  spirit 
of  to-day's  social  reformers,  that  this  truth  needs 
to  be  pondered  and  needs  to  be  related  to  all  our 
political  strivings,  that  Mr.  Clarke  presses  it  with 
such  fulness  and  such  fervor  in  his  closing  pages. 
It  is  a  noble  philosophy  of  religion  which  is  here 
given  us,  a  searching  exposure  of  the  inadequacy 
of  any  mere  secularism  and  of  any  ultimate 
pessimism,  a  firm  condemnation,  by  a  mind  too 
much    in    earnest    to   be   trilled   with,  of  all  senti- 


mental answers  to  the  great  questions,  a  clear 
vision  that  this  universe  is  preposterous  and  im- 
possible without  divine  source,  divine  immanence, 
and  divine  purpose,  and  that  man  himself  and 
human  history  are  without  justification  and  with- 
out explanation,  save  on  the  ground  of  man's 
spiritual  and  eternal  nature.  "  Some  persons 
angrily  exclaim  against  Dante,"  says  Mr.  Clarke, 
"  for  consigning  Epicurus  to  hell  because  he 
taught  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body.  Such, 
persons  do  not  understand  that  Dante  does  not. 
arbitrarily  consign  any  one  to  either  hell,  pur- 
gatory, or  paradise.  He  simply  finds  them  there. 
Each  is  in  one  or  the  other  state  because  he  is 
such  or  such  a  person.  The  man  who  denies  his 
own  spiritual  nature,  Dante  would  say,  is  in  hell, 
and  could  not  be  anywhere  else.  The  whole 
question  resolves  itself  into  this :  On  what  scale 
is  our  being  constructed." 

Mr.  Clarke's  answer  to  this  question  is,  as  we 
have  said,  the  highest  that  can  be  giver. ;  and  it 
is  because  he  sees  that  this  religious  question 
must  be  answered  by  the  social  reformer,  and  be- 
cause his  own  answer  seems  to  us  so  true  and  so 
constructive,  that  we  welcome  his  book  so  warmly. 
By  this  positive  religious  character,  and  this  clear 
insight  that  no  solution  of  the  social  problem  can 
be  adequate  which  does  not  take  account  of  the 
religious  problem,  the  book  marks  not  only  a- 
distinct  step  in  Mr.  Clarke's  own  growth  as  re- 
vealed by  his  writings,  but  is  a  distinct  advance 
upon  anything  which  we  have  yet  had  in  the 
gospel  of  English  Socialism.  It  is  not  only,  as 
we  have  said,  the  best  essay  that  has  been  writ- 
ten or  that  is  likely  to  be  written  about  Walt 
Whitman;    it  is  also  a  great  tract  for  the  times. 


We  knew  an  American  student  some  time  —  it 
seems  but  yesterday,  but  by  the  higher  mathema- 
tics it  was  fifteen  years  ago  —  who,  in  his  wander- 
ings in  the  forest  of  this  world,  when  the  easy 
pathway  of  tradition  had  been  lost,  found  himself 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  England.  He 
was  a  theological  young  man,  with  the  fading 
lectern  and  pulpit  not  yet  wholly  faded  from  his 
vision  of  his  life;  and  he  heard  exegetical  lectures 
by  Lightfoot  and  Westcott  on  John's  gospel  and 
epistles  and  First  and  Second  Peter,  and  made 
nice  analyses  with  violet  ink  of  Paley's  "  Evi- 
dences "  and  Butler's  "  Analogy,"  which  are  still 
preserved,  he  tells  us,  along  with  the  unfortunate 
dramatization  of  "  Kenilworth  "  and  other  papers, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  box  in  the  corner  of 
the  cellar.  And  here  his  path  crossed  that  of  the 
writer  of  this  true  book,  to  whose  praise  we  give 
this  page.  The  best  that  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge did  for  him,  we  have  heard  him  say,  was- 
to  give  him  this  man  for  his  friend;  for  friends 
they  became  at  their  first  meeting,  and  friends 
they  have  remained  through  all  the  years  which 
have  gone  on.  In  the  springtime  of  his  thought 
was  this  brooding  English  fellow,  his  studies  his- 
tory and  politics  —  which  had  something  to  do' 
perhaps,  we  cannot  tell,  with  his  friend's  adding 
Seeley  and  Fawcett  to  Lightfoot  and  Westcott,  in 
his  second  term.  But  what  drew  our  American 
quickest  and  closest  to  him  was  his  familiarity,  so 
rare    in    the  English  Cambridge,  with  American. 
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literature  and  politics,  and  especially  his  sym- 
pathetic intimacy  with  the  New  England  re- 
formers, the  Anti-slavery  men  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Transcendental  movement,  above  all,  with 
Emerson.  Whatever  in  old  Cambridge  had  to  do 
with  New  England  history  or  the  great  Puritans 
was  brought  doubly  close  to  the  New  Englander 
by  this  man  who,  with  all  the  quick  understand- 
ing of  a  fellow-countryman,  loved  to  walk  with 
him  in  the  courts  of  Sidney-Sussex  where  Crom- 
well walked,  by  Milton's  mulberry-tree  in  the 
gardens  of  Christ  College,  or  past  Emmanuel,  the 
nursery  of  John  Harvard  and  so  many  of  the 
•"  painful  clergy  "  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Emer- 
son was  oftener  on  their  lips  perhaps  than  any 
other  name  as  they  walked  together  in  the 
■"  Backs,"  or  out  on  the  Trumpington  road,  or 
through  the  meadows  by  the  Cam,  —  oftener  than 
Jefferson  or  Parker  or  Carlyle  or  Martineau  or 
the  Broad  Churchmen,  all  of  which  were  often 
there;  Whitman  hardly  there  at  all  as  yet  —  it 
was  not  until  the  next  summer,  in  the  British 
Museum,  our  friend  tells  us,  that  he  first  read 
■"  Democratic  Vistas." 

But  what  remains  the  pleasantest  and  best  of 
these  sweet  Cambridge  memories  is  that  of  the 
long  evenings  together  with  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
For  long  before,  the  Boston  churchman  had 
found  out  that  the  philosophers  had  more  to 
teach  him  than  the  theologians,  and  Hegel  and 
Kant  were  ever  on  his  table.  It  was  natural  that, 
as  he  added  Seeley  and  Fawcett  to  Lightfoot  and 
Westcott,  so  he  should  add  Henry  Sidgwick,  and 
natural  that  he  should  pass  on  from  Hegel  to 
Plato.  It  was  natural,  too,  that  this  young  Eng- 
lishman, always  more  ethical  than  economic, 
should  feel  the  need  of  adding  to  politics,  phil- 
osophy. And  so  through  the  long  evenings  of 
the  long  winter  the  friends  read  Plato  and 
Aristotle  together,  —  the  "  Ethics,"  the  "  Gorgias," 
the  "  Protagoras,"  the  "  Republic."  Elect  even- 
ings those  —  hours  of  insight  and  of  increase! 
They  come  back  vividly  to  our  friend's  mind  as 
he  reads  with  us  this  little  book  from  England,  so 
full  of  understanding  of  American  life  and  the 
American  mind,  and  so  full  of  good  philosophy,  to 
which  Plato  nods  approval.  The  writer  of  the 
book  has  travelled  a  long  road  since  those  even- 
ings with  Aristotle  and  Plato.  A  strenuous  life 
has  his  been  in  these  fifteen  years,  we  think,  with 
no  inch  of  the  way  possessed  which  has  not  been 
achieved,  a  life  which,  it  would  seem,  has  known 
all  the  doubts  in  the  time's  assortment,  known 
nights  and  barricades;  bul  it  has  always  been  a 
true  life,  and  in  this  true  book,  it  seems  to 
us,  he  has  "  beat  his  music  out"  —  a  music  all 
the  sweeter  because  its  triumphant  tones,  like 
those  of  Handel's  Largo,  hint  at  feeling  and  ex- 
perience so  deep  that  they  make  us  sober  while 
they  make  us  glad.  It  is  beautiful  and  inspir- 
ing to  catch  the  vision  of  Plato's  truth;  it  is  a 
noble  thing  to  put  the  truth  before  Plato;  it  is 
very  blessed  then  for  most  of  us  to  grow  to  where 
Plato's  truth  is  our  truth  —  where  it  is  no  more 
a  vision,  but  life;  where  we  see  clearly  why  the 
great  dreamer's  dream  of  justice  among  men 
could  end  nowhere  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
judgment  seat  of  the  gods;  where  we  see  clearly 
that    only  then  can  we  work  with  forceful    faith 


that  God's  will  may  be  done  on  earth,  when  we 
can  declare  with  pious  confidence  that  it  is  done 
in  heaven. 

*   * 
*. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  we  hold,  to  think 

that  Walt  Whitman's  "  gospel,"  so  far  as  its  sali- 
ent and  most  beneficent  features  are  concerned, 
is  a  gospel  of  which  he  has  been  the  sole  or  the 
greatest  preacher  in  America.  There  are  quali- 
ties in  Whitman's  personality  which  are  impres- 
sive and  unique,  not  to  be  found  in  others;  and 
every  original  preaching  of  every  gospel  has  its 
own  charm  and  its  own  potency.  But  in  the 
message  itself  we  find  almost  nothing  good  or 
important  which  we  do  not  find  in  Emerson,  and 
nothing  poor  or  questionable  which  Emerson  did 
not  leave  out.  Mr.  Clarke  says  in  one  place, 
where  he  is  picturing  the  new  world,  so  unlike 
the  old,  which  in  this  time  is  getting  born,  with 
all  its  powers  for  good  and  evil  and  all  its  revo- 
lutionary stir,  "  Of  this  new  world,  Whitman  is 
the  seer."  And  so  he  is,  but  not  the  clearest  nor 
the  greatest, — as  indeed  we  think  Mr.  Clarke 
would  concede.  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Whitman  is  all 
contained  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Emerson.  Emer- 
son is  so  large,  his  genius  so  generous  and  free 
and  bold,  that  we  find  the  essential  Whitman  all 
there  as  a  moment.  As  a  poet  he  had  ever  a 
true  sense  of  literary  values,  a  perception  of  the 
use  of  limits  and  proportions,  the  artist's  instinct 
telling  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  not,  which 
saved  him  from  Whitman's  weaknesses  and  foi- 
bles; while  he  had  the  same  easy  and  imperious 
superiority  to  every  conventional  or  common  form 
which  was  a  hindrance  to  the  natural  flow  of  his 
poetic  thought.     He  said  : 

"  Great  is  the  art, 

Great  be  the  manners,  of  the  bard, 

He  shall  not  his  brain  encumber 

With  the  coil  of  rhythm  and  number, 

But,  leaving  rule  and  pale  forethought, 

He  shall  aye  climb 

For  his  rhyme. 
'  Pass  in,  pass  in,'  the  angels  say, 
'  Into  the  upper  doors, 

Nor  count  compartments  of  the  floors, 

But  mount  to  paradise 

By  the  stairway  of  surprise.'  " 

In  Whitman's  religious  gospel  and  in  his  po- 
litical gospel,  we  think  of  little  of  importance 
that  is  not  given  us  more  beautifully  and  more 
powerfully  by  Emerson,  complemented  by  so 
much  which  Whitman  lacks.  We  find  the  same 
strong  optimism,  the  same  calm  faith  in  the  long 
Providence,  the  same  serenity  in  the  presence  of 
death,  the  same  firm  front  to  the  universe,  the 
same  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  excellence, 
and  a  yet  more  godlike  self-reliance;  Whitman 
is  jovial,  but  Emerson  is  Jove.  We  find  too 
the  same  love  of  ventilation  and  vigor,  the 
love  of  originality  and  red  blood,  the  hatred  of 
pallor  and  debility  and  custom,  the  spirit  of  the 
pioneer  and  the  pilot,  together  with  the  culture 
that  makes  the  present  rich  and  glad  with  all  the 
good  of  the  past.  In  politics  a  socialistic  ad- 
mirer like  Mr.  Clarke  sees  that  Whitman  "  leans 
on  the  whole  to  what  may  be  called  the  anarchist 
side."     Often  Emerson  leans  there,  but  he  can- 
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not  be  said  to  do  it  on  the  whole.  Anarchist  and 
socialist  alike  may  quote  him  on  occasion,  as  no 
other  has  given  such  eloquent  expression  to  the 
demand  for  the  freedom  of  the  soul,  which  is  the 
essence  of  individualism,  or  for  working  together 
in  love,  which  is  the  essence  of  socialism. 

But  the  thing  which  we  would  chiefly  say  is 
that  no  other  American  has  had  greater  or  more 
glowing  visions  than  Emerson  of  the  destiny  and 
meaning  of  America,  or  has  had  so  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  poet  to  be  that  of 
incarnating  in  himself  the  new  time  and  new 
world  into  which  he  is  born  and  making  himself 
a  voice  for  that.  "  There  is  a  wonderful  fascina- 
tion," writes  Mr.  Clarke,  "  in  the  varied  elements, 
the  adventures,  the  heroism,  which  have  gone  to 
make  up  America's  life.  The  story  of  the  stout- 
hearted Captain  John  Smith;  of  the  Indian 
maiden,  Pocahontas;  of  the  simple,  stern  Puritan 
settlements  of  New  England;  of  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant  and  the  Dutch  life  of  New  Amsterdam;  of 
Oglethorpe's  Georgia  colony;  of  the  French  ex- 
plorations about  the  great  lakes;  of  the  early 
Spanish  missions  in  California;  of  the  old  French 
Creole  life  in  New  Orleans  —  what  rich  and  am- 
ple materials  are  here,  suggesting  vast  ethnic  prep- 
arations and  Mendings  of  European  peoples  to 
form  new  combinations!"  "  We  talk  of  lack  of 
poetry,"  he  says,  speaking  alike  in  Whitman's 
person  and  his  own,  "  but  the  lack  is  in  ourselves, 
not  in  the  subject-matter.  And  if  there  is  ideal- 
ism in  this  brief  past,  how  much  more  in  the  vast 
future  !  "  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  those  things 
in  the  future  of  America  which  stirred  the  imag- 
ination and  eloquence  of  Whitman;  and  still  fur- 
ther on  he  quotes  these  words  from  Whitman, 
defining  his  conception  of  the  poet  and  his  func- 
tion :  "  The  direct  trial  of  him  who  would  be  the 
greatest  poet  is  to-day.  If  he  does  not  flood 
himself  with  the  immediate  age  as  with  vast 
oceanic  tides,  if  he  be  not  himself  the  age  trans- 
figured, and  if  to  him  is  not  opened  the  eternity 
which  gives  similitude  to  all  periods  and  locations 
and  processes,  and  animate  and  inanimate  forms, 
and  which  is  the  bond  of  time,  and  rises  up  from 
its  inconceivable  vagueness  and  infiniteness  in  the 
swimming  shapes  of  to-day,  and  is  held  by  the 
ductile  anchors  of  life,  makes  the  present  spot 
the  passage  from  what  was  to  what  shall  be,  and 
commits  itself  to  the  representation  of  this  wave 
of  an  hour,  and  this  one  of  the  sixty  beautiful 
children  of  the  wave  —  let  him  merge  in  the  gen 
eral  run,  and  wait  his  development." 


Very  true  and  very  noble  this, —  but  its  chief" 
service  to  us  is  to  remind  us  of  the  pages  where 
Emerson  has  so  much  more  beautifully  and  deeply 
said  the  same :  "  We  do  not  with  sufficient  plain- 
ness or  sufficient  profoundness  address  ourselves 
to  life,  nor  dare  we  chant  our  own  time  and  social 
circumstance.  Dante's  praise  is  that  he  dared  to 
write  his  autobiography  in  colossal  cipher,  or  into 
universality.  We  have  yet  had  no  genius  in 
America,  with  tyrannous  eye,  which  knew  the 
value  of  our  incomparable  materials  and  saw,  in 
the  barbarism  and  materialism  of  the  times, 
another  carnival  of  the  same  gods  whose  picture 
he  so  much  admires  in  Homer,  then  in  the  mid- 
dle age,  then  in  Calvinism.  Banks  and  tariffs, 
the  newspaper  and  caucus,  Methodism  and  Uni- 
tarianism,  are  flat  and  dull  to  dull  people,  but  rest 
on  the  same  foundations  of  wonder  as  the  town 
of  Troy  and  the  Temple  of  Delphos,  and  are  as 
swiftly  passing  away.  Our  log-rolling,  our  stump* 
and  their  politics,  our  fisheries,  our  Negroes  and 
Indians,  our  boats  and  our  repudiations,  the 
wrath  of  rogues  and  the  pusillanimity  of  honest 
men,  the  Northern  trade,  the  Southern  planting,, 
the  Western  clearing,  Oregon  and  Texas,  are  yet 
unsung.  Yet  America  is  a  poem  in  our  eyes;  its 
ample  geography  dazzles  the  imagination,  and  it 
will  not  wait  long  for  metres."  "  The  measure 
of  poetic  genius,"  he  says  again,  "  is  the  power 
to  read  the  poetry  of  affairs,  to  face  the  circum- 
stances of  to-day,  not  to  use  Scott's  antique  su- 
perstitions, or  Shakespeare's,  but  to  convert  those 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  the  existing 
nations  into  universal  symbols." 

We  have  had  no  genius  in  America  yet,  he 
says,  great  enough  to  see  all  this.  He  was  him- 
self that  genius,  supreme  American  and  immortal 
poet.  His  message  was  more  beautiful  than 
Whitman's  by  so  much  as  the  simple  words  "  Ore- 
gon and  Texas  "  are  more  poetic  and  are  larger 
than  the  whole  census  of  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
States.  His  message  was  broader  and  deeper 
than  Whitman's  by  a  whole  world's  breadth  and 
depth.  To  say  this  does  not  dishonor  Whitman, 
—  it  is  the  highest  honor  to  measure  him  by  this 
high  standard  —  and  it  is  fitting  to  say  it  at  this 
moment  when  it  is  our  business  to  speak  his 
praise.  It  helps  us  out  of  all  extravagance  to 
clearness  and  to  truth.  It  benefits  the  memory 
of  each  truly  great  soul  whom  we  honor,  as  it 
always  benefits  ourselves,  to  remember  him  in  the 
presence  of  this  greatest  of  our  poets  and  greatest 
of  Americans. 
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